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FAIIUAMBMT4RT 


HANSARD'S 

Parliamentary  Debates 

During  the  First  Session  of  the  Ninth  Parliament  o/* 

the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

appointed  to  meet  at  Westminster^  26th  October^  1830, 

in  the  First  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty 

WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH. 

%ttm}f  Onlttme  nC  tie  •(ftfCutt 
1830—31. 


house  of  lords, 

Tuesday,  Dec.  21,  1830. 

M1MUTK8.]  Bills.  The  ConioUcUtted  Fund  Bill  WM  brought 
upftomUie  Comntons.  The  Patents  Continuation  Bill 
went  through  a  Committee. 

Lord  TsTirHAJf  gave  notice,  that  he  would,  on  February 
15th,  taring  in  a  Bill  to  authorise  a  Commutation  of  the 
Tithe  on  Hope. 

Petitlone  presented*  By  Earl  Gbsy,  ftom  Taunton,  against 
the  Assessed  Taxes  s  fhxn  Rathdown,  in  Irdand,  against 
the  Oianti  to  the  Kildare-street  Sooeiy  t  firom  Kingbridge, 
against  the  Duty  on  Coals  carried  Coastwise ;  firom  several 
places  in  Scotland,  against  the  system  of  Burgh  Election ; 
and  from  an  incUvidual  named  Midiael  Sellers,  against 
the  Irish  Banlirupt  Laws.  By  the  Earl  of  RoaeLTN, 
from  Cupar,  against  Colonial  Slavery.  By  Lord  Mbi«- 
BOORliB,  ttom  George  Gunning,  praying  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Poor-laws;  and  from  Poole,  praying  for  Parlia- 
mentary Refbnn.  By  Lord  Farnqam,  from  Alexander 
Banett,  tor  a  Duty  on  imported  Cotton ;  and  from  Sligo, 
against  Colonial  Slavery.  By  Earl  Stawhopb,  from 
Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  for  a  repeal  of  the  Duty  upon 
Coals  carried  Coastwise}  and  from  the  Journeymen  Paper- 
makers  of  Somerset,  praying  that  Machinery  used  in  the 
bu^ness  of  making  paper,  might  be  sutgected  to  a  Tax. 
By  the  Marqius  of  Lansdowh,  from  Dysart,  from  the 
Incovporated  Trades  of  Aberdeen,  from  the  Inhabitants  of 
Glasgow,  from  the  Town  Coundf  of  Glasgow,  from  the 
IncospoiatBd  Trades  of  Craig,  from  Stirling,  and  from 
other  places  in  dootiand,  in  Ikvour  of  Reform ;  from  St. 
Nicholas,  Galway,  and  from  Kilkenny,  against  the  Grants 
to  ttie  Kildare-etrect  Society;  and  from  the  Jews  of  Liver- 
pool, praying  for  a  removal  of  the  Disabilities  alTecthig 
them;  firom  Azd^,  praying  for  Emptoyment  at  Public 
Woks;  and  several  Petitions  from  Scotland,  against 
Slavery. 

Frauds  upon  creditors  bill.] 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  he  should  pre- 
face the  Bill  he  was  about  to  introduce, 
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by  a  very  few  observations.    It  was  a  Bill 
for  the  better  prevention  of  Frauds  by 
Debtors  lying  in  prison  or  absconding. 
He  always  thought,  that  it  was  poor  satis- 
faction to  a  creditor,  to  imprison  the  per-* 
son  of  his  debtor ;  but  as  it  was  still  re- 
sorted to,  and  as  the  practice  still  remained 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  it  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  suggest  the  best  modi- 
fication of  it  that  circumstances  permitted. 
The  late  Sir  S.  Romilly  made  a  great 
effort  to  rid  the  country  of  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  reflected  no  credit  upon 
the  country.    That  distinguished  indivi- 
dual failed  in  his  attempt  at  improvement, 
and  after  such  a  failure,  he  (Lord  W.) 
could  scarcely  hope  for  success,  if  he 
attempted  to  carry  a  measure  similar  to 
that  which   he  introduced.     Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  proposed  to  extend  writs  of  execu- 
tion, which  might  embrace  real  property, 
as  well  as  other  descriptions  of  property ; 
but  he  thought  that  the  same  object  might 
be  attained  by  a  different  process.     In  the 
prisons  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Fleet, 
persons  confined  /or  debt,  if  they  gave 
security  to  the  proper  officers,  were,* it 
was  well  known,  allowed  to  reside  within 
what  were  called  the  "  Rules,"  in  which 
they  could  be  supplied  with  every  luxury, 
and  from  which  they  might  wander  with 
impunity ;  for  an  action  to  recover  of  the 
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Marshal   could  not  lie,  if   the  prisoner 
should  return  into  the  Rules  during  a  cer- 
tain progtess  of  the  proceedings.    Hence 
it  was  the  practice  of  prisoners  to  leave 
the  Rules  after  the  offices  were  shut,  and 
having  enjoyed  the  amusements  of  London, 
they  returned  before  the  offices  were  open 
the  next  day.  When  he  had  had  the  honour 
of  being  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
an  action  had  been  tried,  which  had  arisen 
out  of  the  fraud  of  four  persons  taking  as 
many  houses  in  different  parts  of  London, 
and  procuring  goods,  by  giving  references 
to  each  other ;  and  whilst  this  fraud  was 
in  practice,  each  of  the  parties  was  a  pri- 
soner within  the  rules  of  the  King*s  Bench 
prison.     In  the  reign  of  George  2nd,  an 
Act  had  been  passed,  to  compel  debtors 
to  give  up  their  property  to  creditors,  and 
allowing  Courts  to  extend  their  inquiries 
into  the  property  of  debtors;  but  this  Act 
extended  only  to  debts  of  100/.,  and  he 
would  now  wish  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
that  Act  to  debts  of  any  amount.     By  this 
means  he  believed  that  the  prisons  would 
be  relieved  of  a  great  number  of  persons 
who  lived  in  them  in  a  state  of  idleness 
and   luxury,  whilst  their  creditors  were 
suffering  distress.     Other  debtors  escaped 
the  just  settlement  of  their  bills  by  going 
abroad,  until  there  was  a  sort  of  an  Eng- 
lish colony  of  debtors  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel.     He  did  not  think  this 
creditable  to  England,  but  there  was  no 
way  of  getting  at  these  persons,  and  thus 
they  might  enjoy  out  of^  England  an  in- 
come of  which  they  had  deprived  others. 
If  a  Writ  .of  Outlawry  were  issued  against 
them,  it  was  only  necessary  to  declare  that 
they  were  out  of  the  kingdom ,  and  the 
writ  was  reversed.     He  knew  that  before 
the  reversal  of  the  outlawry  actually  took 
place,  the  Judge  was  empowered  to  require 
bail  for  the  appearance  of  the  debtor.     It 
was  provided  by  an  Act  of  Elizabeth,  in 
whose  reign  many  good  laws  were  passed, 
that,  in  order  to  perfect  an  outlawry,  there 
must  be  a  proclamation  if  it  were  defective, 
in  order  that  the  debtor  might  apply  to 
set  aside  the  debt;  but  in  those  cases 
where  the  outlawry  was  complete,   the 
debtor  ought  to  be  compelled  to  give  bail 
for  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  debt  and 
costs,  or  else  be  subjected  to  all  the  pains 
and  penalties  necessarily  attendant  upon 
a   proceeding    of   outlawry.     He   would 
apply  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  to  the  cases 
he  bad  alluded  to,  and  one  of  the  altera- 
tions which  he  meant  to  introduce  was,  to 


deprive  debtors  of  the  power  of  coming  in 
to  reverse  their  outlawriei^,  on  the  ground 
of  their  not  having  been  within  the  four 
seas  at  the  time  of  such  Writs  of  Outlawry 
being  issued.  In  the  next  case,  he  would 
deprive  all  debtors  of  their  real  property 
during  their  lives,  and  in  case  of  outlawry, 
their  tenants  should  be  made  to  pay  their 
rents  into  Court,  so  that  the  Judges  might 
distribute  them  among  the  creditors  who 
had  established  their  claims.  He  did  not 
mean  to  propose  in  cases  of  outlawry  that 
real  property  should  be  forfeited,  but  per- 
sonal property,  as  was  at  present  the  case 
in  an  outlawry  for  a  civil  action.  While 
it  was  quite  rig:ht  that  those  who  had  got 
into  debt  should  suffer,  he  dkl  not  mean  to 
extend  the  law  so  as  to  affect  their  heirs. 
He  admitted  the  expediency  of  reaching 
life  interests,  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  in- 
heritances should  be  made  more  subject  to 
creditors  than  at  present :  all  that  he 
thought  the  interest  of  the  creditors  de- 
manded was,  that  the  property  of  the 
debtor  during  bis  life  should  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  justice.  At 
present  debtors  were  not  reached  by  the 
law.  He  happened  to  know,  that  the 
town  of  Boulogne,  for  instance,  was  filled 
by  debtors,  who  were  living  in  an  expensive 
style,  by  having  their  rents  sent  over  to 
them,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  their 
creditors.  These  were  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  his  Bill,  and  he  should  now  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better 
preventing  of  frauds  upon  creditors  by 
persons  living  in  prisons  or  absconding. — 
The  Bill  read  a  first  time. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday  f  Dec,  21. 

MufOTii.]   mOM.    ThtittdsBMOt  m4  Kstosllm  MUvm 
NAd  ft  ttilrd  time  and  paiwd. 

Rctuni  oidOTed.  Ob  tht  Mottaa  of  Mr.  Kwtriftr,  mi 
•ooount  of  ttM  ttoBoluiiMBtt  of  Um  OAm  oT  KMp«  of  tht 
6lgii«l  In  SapClMd,  for  the  iMt  In  fittii  •§  wtD  Mof  Qidr 
ftpplieftUbB  t— Ob  Ok*  Holloa  of  Mr.  MVMI,  Ob|«m  of 
Um  PitMli  grtntiaf  ttie  Ofllii  of  KoofMr  of  Om  Slgnot 
and  Kwper  of  tho  Smtam  ta  Seotiandt  a  Copf  of  the 
oriflBal  Palmt  by  which  Mr.  Bollliraa  hid  Mea  igpoiatad 
Piovoat  Miiihal  of  Iho  Iilaad  of  JaraBlaai->Oa  the 
MotlOD  of  Mr.  WfUUi  aa  aoaoaat  of  tfat  nninhir  oi 
HooiM  iB  oadhGltr  and  Boiaugh  ta  Ea|1aBd  aov  fatant- 
iag  Membm  to  PatUaoMBt  (  alia,  aa  aaaattat  of  thaaain- 
her  of  HflNMM  la  aatih  Gilf  aad  Bom^  not  whinijin 
Mambtn,  «hcn  Iha  popalattoa  aataadi  lOtSSOt  ainb  an 
aeoouak  of  Che  RatafB  of  the  aumbar  af  Hauaai  la  aaeh 
County  of  Ensknd,  SooUand,  and  Walei,  diiMagafeitfag 
the  ratal  of  imMiaeBt  on  each: — On  the  Motka  of  Lord 
O.  BaaTures,  the  aambar  of  SaiH  aatarad  ia  Cht  Cainia 
of  Requetci  of  MlddkMs  and  Surrey,  In  thb  yaart  IStS 
aadiStt,  Itaroaa  poaad,  aad  Air  mora  thaa  aae  gnaud, 
aad  Umanmhar  of  aaHi  la  thoM  to  vMah  li 
had  baen  awarded  and  eiaeated,  tagtlhir  with  a  taUa  of 
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liM  hH  s^Oa  th*  iCetioa  oT  Sic  J.  Obabam,  the  Satarid 
and  BaoohBaeiili  leotivad  by  pwnooi  la  the  Fvnkgn  De» 
pertmeat  of  the  Geaeral  Post-office  ia  Loadoa*  tram  18S1 
to  18S9i— Oa  the  Motion  of  Coloael  Sibtborf*  the 
aamlMt  of  AttctSoa  IJcmam  gnmttd  ftom  the  5tti  Jeaaary, 
1819,  to  the  5th  Jeauary,  1831,  with  the  aiaoaat  of 
Duty  paid  upoa  them : — Oa  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Attwooo, 
the  aumber  of  Penoaa  oonnaltted  to  the  differeat  Bride- 
well ia  laglaad  aad  Walca  on  saauaary  proeest,  duriag 
eedi  of  the  last  sixteea  yean ;  acoouat  of  the.auiabex,  of 
Beak  Notes  in  circulation  on  the  S5th  of  May,  August, 
and  November,  IftM*  distinguishing  the  Bills  and  Notes  of 
FlTePouada  ftom  the  rest!  the  Baak  Post  Bills  and  Notes 
issued  by  the  Baak  of  England,  made  up  ftom  the  Weekly 
Retura  ftimlshed  to  the  Stamp  Offioe,  acoordiag  to  the 
provlaloai  of  the  Aet  of  Parllameati  the  quaatity  of 
Gold,  ia  pouads  weight,  airried  lata  the  Miaft  ia  1898  aad 
18f9;  the  quaatity  of  Coia  made  thereftom;  ttie  names 
of  thoae  Ibr  whom  aad  at  whose  expense  It  had  been  coin- 
ed; tDgelher  with  the  amount  of  aioaey  paid  oa  aeeount 
of  ttie  asaayiaf,  the  Ion,  aad  the  coiaage: — Oa  the  Motion 
of  Mr.  PuBBY,  aooouat,  regularly  drawn  up,  of  the  Public 
Sapeadltttre  fai  the  yeiM  IBST,  18t8,  18S9,  aad  1850, 
tqgeilMr  with  the  Ways  aad  Meaaa  Ibr  qieatiag  the  man, 
Petitloaa  pceseated.  By  Mr.  Grsbki,  team.  Stockport, 
agaiaattheTruek-Systam.  By  Mr.  Hxmm,  from  Bristol 
aad  In  vicialty*  Ibr  aa  eflhotual  Relbna  ia  the  laftelor 
CouriB  of  Lew  throu^iottt  the  Kiagdomi  linr  Parlla* 
meatary  Reform,  ftom  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Montrose, 
ftma  penoaa  emptoyed  la  the  Rlrhaldy  works  ia  the 
Conaty  of  Vifei  ftoaa  the  Merohaatsr-houae  of  Glasgow  i 
ftom  the  lahabitaats  of  Auehtermucbty ;  and  fttmi  the 
laoorporated  Trades  of  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Banff:— By 
Sir  3,  QrAkaii,  ftom  the  laoorpotBtion  of  Maltroen,  Leith ; 
andftom  Parishes  iaUnHTk.  For  the  oboUtloa of  Slavery, 
by  Mr.  WiLKB,  ftom  Bostoa,  aad  several  other  plaoas: — 
By  Mr.  Folbt,  ftom  Ashley: — By  Mr.  Cubtbib,  ftom 
Brightoa,  aad  seveial  othsr  plaoea  ia  Sussex  i — By  Sir  J. 
OBAaAM,  ftom  several  pUoes  ia  Cumberlaad  andSeotlaad : 
>— By  Mr.  W atbob,  ttom  Dissenten  at  Canterbury.  By  Mr. 
S.  LoliLiv,  ftom  Maasfldd,  Ibr  a  repeal  of  the  Assessed 
Tazfli.  By  Mr.  D.  Brownb,  from  a  Parish  ia  Mayo,  aad 
other  plaoea.  afaiost  ftirther  Gnats  to  the  Kildare^treet 
Society.  By  Coloael  G'GnkDr,  ftom  the  Tailon  of 
Umeilek,  Ibr  a  Repeal  of  the  Uaion.  For  a  Repeal  of  the 
Duty  oa  Sea-borae  Coal,  by  Coloael  Talbot,  ftom  Swaa- 
wm:-^By  Sir  J.  Graham,  from  the  Ship-ownen  of  Work- 
ingtoa: — By  Mr.  Watson,  from  Canterlniry.  By  Mr. 
BaiaeoB,  from  the  Inhafaitaats  of  Lambeth,  agBlnst  the 
mode  of  appoiatiag  aad  payiag  the  New  Polioe.  By  Mr. 
Dick,  ftom  the  Rev.  Sbr  HarcourtLoes,  against  the  npeal 
of  the  Oath  of  Atjuration.  For  the  more  easy  recovery 
of  Snail  DebCa,  by  Sir  J.  OBABAir,  ftom  Coc^enhouth. 

Rye  Election.]  Mr.  Cradock  pre- 
sented h  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Rye,  entreating  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  conduct  of  their  re- 
turping^  o^cer.  The  petitioners  stated, 
that  he  had  acted,  at  the  late  election, 
contrary  to  a  recent  decision  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  House;  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  subordinate  officers,  who 
were  thus  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  their 
duty,  deserved  to.  be  visited  with  severe 
punishment. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  if  this  were 
an  election  petition,  it  could  not  be  re- 
ceived, as  the  time  had  gone  by.  The 
hon.  Member  must  be  aware,  that  in  the 
last  Session  of  the  last  Parliament,  cer- 
tain parties  presented  a  petition  against 
the  then  return,  involving  the  right  of 
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election,  on  which  a  Committee  of  that 
House  had  decided;  and,  according  to 
that  decision,  persons  were  placed  upon 
the  poll  which  had  the  effect  of  changing 
the  appropriation  of  the  seat.  By  the 
law  of  the  land,  that  decision  was  to  be 
sent  down  to  the  borough,  and  the  voters 
had  a  right  to  take  six  months  to  appeal 
against  the  report  so  made  by  the  Com- 
fhittee.  They  had  appealed ;  but  until 
the  six  months  had  expired,  that  appeal 
could  not  be  considered.  In  the  interim 
that  Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  ap- 
peal was  heard,  and  they  knew  the  result. 
A  new  election  had,  however,  taken  place 
at  Rye ;  and  some  parties  who  were  dis- 
satisfied had  petitioned  against  it;  but 
that  second  petition  had  not  been  yet 
heard.  He  now  asked,  whether' the  pre- 
sent petition  complained  that  the  return- 
ing officer  did  not  admit  those  votes  on 
which  a  Committee  had  formerly  decided? 
whether  this  petition  was  founaed  on  the 
same  circumstances  as  were  contained  in 
the  petition  against  the  return  ?  If  the 
hon.  Member  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  House  would  require  no  farther  proof 
that  this  was  an  election  petition,  and 
could  not  be  received. 

Mr.  Cradock  said,  he  had  not  seen  the 
petition  to  which  the  Speaker  adverted. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  duty  of  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  not  only  to  try  the  right  of  a  per- 
son elected  to  his  seat,  but  also  the  con- 
duct of  the  returning  officer.  He  then 
read  an  extract  from  the  petition  already 
presented,  from  which  it  appeared,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  returning  officer  was 
complained  of. 

Petition  withdrawn. 


Parliamentary  Reforms-Middle- 
sex Petition.]  Mr.  Hume  presented  a 
Petition  from  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
praying  for  Retrenchment  and  Economy, 
for  a  general  Reform,  and  for  the  Vote  by 
Ballot.  The  petitioners  also  prayed  for  a 
reform  ifi^  the  Poor-laws,  ana  in  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  collecting  Tithes ;  but  they 
stated,  that  they  did  not  expect  that  any 
effectual  remedy  would  be  applied  to  the 
evils  of  the  country,  unless  a  thorough  re- 
form in  Parliament  should  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  right  of  election  given  to 
every  individual  paying  rates  and  taxes. 
But  they  conceived  that  no  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise  would  be  beneficial, 
unless  the  mode  of  voting  by  ballot  should 
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be  adopted.  In  these  opinions  the  hon. 
Member  fully  concurred;  as  well  as  in 
another  resolution  which  the  meeting 
from  which  the  petition  proceeded  came 
to ;  namely,  that  it  was  impolitic  to  make 
any  addition  to  the  Army ;  and  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  reduction 
in  the  expenditure,  were  mor,e  likely  than 
military  force  to  appease  the  general  dis- 
content of  the  country.  He  thought  that 
one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  the  present 
Ministry  could  have  fallen  into,  was  to 
increase  the  Army.  The  Army,  instead  of 
being  increased,  ought  to  be  reduced  by 
30,000  or  40,000  men. 

Sir  G,   Warrender  concurred  in  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  as  far  as  regarded 
retrenchment  and  economy,  and  if  the 
Government  only  persevered  in  measures 
of  economy,  they  would  gain  the  support 
of  the  country.     He  had  the  fullest  con- 
fidence that  they  would  redeem  the  pledges 
they  had  given  on  that  point;  and  he  said 
that,  because  he  deprecated  the  advice 
which  had  lately  been  given  them  from 
the  other  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House.     He  had  observed  symptoms  in 
that  House  of  late,  which  made  him  think 
that,  at  no  distant  period.  Ministers  would 
be  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  the 
people.     But  they  had  only  to  persevere 
in  measures  of  economy  to  secure  the 
sympathy  of  the.  loyal  but  distressed  in- 
habitants of  the  country.     He   did  not 
concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
petitioners,  that  it  was  impolitic  to  add 
to  the  numbers  of  the  army.     The  first 
duty  of  every  Government  was,  to  put 
down  sedition  and  uphold  the  laws,  and 
he,  for  one,  should  always  be  ready  to 
vote   any  amount  of  military  force  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose.    To  reform  he 
had  always  hitherto  been  opposed,  and 
unless  he  heard  some  better  reasons  ad- 
duced in  its  favour,  his  opiuion   would 
remain  unchanged.     It  was  curious  to 
observe  the  resemblance  between  former 
periods  of  our  history  and  the  present 
period.     The  overthrow  of  thc^Admipis- 
tration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1742, 
was  the  result  of  the  first  vote  of  a  Par- 
liament which  had  just  come  from  the 
people,  and  since  that  time  he  knew  of 
no  similar  event  till  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament.     In  1742,  as  at  present,  there 
was  a  cry  for  reform,  and  Lord  Percival, 
who  was  then  member  for  Westminster, 
thus  described  the  public  proceedings  : — 
"  Meanwhile  a  prodigious  ferment  appeared 


throughout  the  nation;  and  the  popular 
clamours  for  reform  were  no  less  violent 
than  discordant.     Some  were  for  triennial , 
Parliaments,  which  all  who  did  not  de- 
light in  riot,  or  in  the  prospect  of  cor- 
ruption, thought  both  dangerous  and  du- 
bious ;  some  were  for  annual  Parliaments, 
some  for  a  reduction  of  the  Civil  List, 
which  others  thought  unjust  to  take  away, 
having  been  legally  given  ;  some  for  abo- 
lishing all  employments ;  others  for  allow- 
ing a  few ;  some  for  making  the  Army  in- 
dependent; others  for  no  regular  troops 
at  all."     He  did  not  believe  that  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  reform  was  so  univer- 
sal as  some  hon.  Members  would  have  the 
House  to  suppose ;  and  when  the  petition 
from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  favour  of 
reform,  should  be  presented  to  the  House^ 
he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  showing, 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  educa- 
tion and  property  in  that  place,  were  hos- 
tile to  reform.     The  example  afforded  by 
the  late  electicm  at  Liverpool  was  not  cal- 
culated to  convince  him,  that  purity  of 
election  would  be  obtained  by  tne  exten- 
sion of  the  elective  franchise.     Neither 
did  he  look  with  satisfaction  at  what  had 
occurred  at  Preston,  where  a  member  of 
a  family  which  had  served  the  country  for 
ages,  and  whose  acts  were  mixed  with 
past  recollections,  had  been  deprived  of 
his  seat ;  and  that  member,  too,  a  gentle- 
man remarkable  for  an  early  display  of 
ability  in  that  House,   and  the  zealous 
defender   of  civil   and   religious   liberty. 
That  event  had  not  weakened  his  convic- 
tion against  reform,  and  he,  for  one,  ex- 
pected no  good  from  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  not  surprised  that 
the  hon.  Member,  an  opponent  of  reform, 
was  in  favour  of  maintaining  a  large  stand- 
ing army ;  because,  if  the  people  did  not 
have  reform  granted  them  they  must  be  go- 
verned by  the  bayonet.  The  hon.  Member 
had  said,  that  the  late  proceedings  at  Liver- 
pool had  brought  him  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  mere  numbers  of  the  voters  would  not 
secure  purity  of  election.  In  that  opinion 
he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member,  and  the 
ballot  was  the  only  security,  in  his  opinion, 
against  such  misconduct  as  had  been  ex- 
hibited by  the  electors  of  Liverpool.  With 
respect  tQ  the  election  at  Preston,  he  was 
soiTy  that  a  very  distinguished  Gentleman , 
a  member  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
had  not  succeeded  there.  But  his  defeat 
was  owing  to  his  having  answered  in  the 
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native  to  two  questions  which  were  put  to 
him  on  the  hustings.  Those  two  questions 
were — whether  he  would  support  the  vote 
by  balk>t,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws ; 
and  he  replied,  that  ne  could  not  conscien- 
tiously advance  those  objects.  Now,  what- 
ever opinion  he  (Mr.  Warburtou)  might 
hare  of  the  gentleman  who  had  succeeded, 
he  did  think  that  the  electors  of  Preston 
had  done  themselves  signal  honour,  and 
shown  great  independence,  by  acting  as 
they  had  done.  With  respect  to  the  petition, 
he  had  been  requested  to  give  it  his  support 
in  the  House,  and  he  did  so  with  the 
greatest  pleasure ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  good 
feeling  that  pervaded  the  meeting,  he  might 
mention,  that  when  his  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  stated,  with  regard  to  the 
Church,  that  he  did  not  seek  its  spoliation, 
but  only  a  commutation  of  its  revenue,  the 
sentiment  was  received  with  general  ap- 
plause. At  this  meeting  the  feeling  as  to 
the  necessity  of  reform  was  universal, 
though  there  might  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  subordinate  points.  Reform 
was  not  a  new  question ;  for  Mr.  Pitt,  as 
every  body  knew,  was  a  reformer,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  buy  up 
the  rotten  boroughs.  Such  a  bill,  he  knew, 
was  actually  prepared,  and  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  Pitt  taken  on  it,  but  meeting  opposi- 
tion, and  he  growing  lukewarm,  it  was 
dropped. 

Mr.  Tennyson  expressed  his  surprise  at 
hearing  the  opinions  which  fell  from  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  respecting  refonn.  He 
believed  that  the  desire  for  reform  per- 
vaded all  places,  and  he  believed  that  a 
full,  efficient,  and  complete  reform  must 
take  place.  That  was  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  our  institutions,  and  to  give 
contentment  to  the  people.  He  had  of 
late  mingled  much  with  the  people  of  all 
classes,  and  he  was  sure  that  such  was 
the  universal  sentiment.  Amongst  the 
great  majority  of  the  well-infonned  classes 
at  present,  the  only  apprehension  was,  that 
refonn  would  be  too  long  delayed,  and 
would  not  go  far  enough.  That  was  the 
opinion  and  the  apprehension  of  the  upper 
classes  as  well  as  the  middle  classes.  At 
the  numerous  public  meetings  which  had 
ktely  taken  place,  not  one  person  had 
proposed  to  make  any  amendment  to  a 
Resolution  for  Reform :  and  whenever  the 
opposite  question  had  been  mooted  the 
speaker  had  not  been  listened  to.  He  did 
Bot  believe  that  any  person  could  be  found 
to  vote  against  refonn  except  such  persona 


as  those  noble  Lords  who  could  command 
as  many  votes  as  were  possessed  by  the  Re- 
presentatives of  five  counties. 

Mr.  Guest  said,  that  he  could  not  concur 
in  the  statement  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  G.  Warrender),  that  the 
people  were  not  generally  in  favour  of 
reform.  In  his  opinion,  19-20ths  of  the 
thinking  part  of  the  community  were  in 
favour  of  reform,  though  they  might  not  all 
be  prepared  to  go  the  same  length. 

Sir  R,  Wilson  agreed  with  the  petition 
as  far  as  reform  and  economy  were  con* 
cemed,  but  he  disagpreed  with  the  petition, 
and  with  the  hon.  member  forBridport  on 
the  subject  of  ballot.  He  had  on  a  former 
occasion  expressed  his  opinion  on  this 
subject,  and  he  did  not  like  to  sit  silent, 
lest  the 'hon.  Member  should  suppose,  that 
his  arguments  might  have  influenced  him 
to  change  his  opinions.  He  had  before 
referred  to  America,  and  some  other 
States,  where  the  ballot  was  in  existence, 
and  had  shown  that  it  had  not  answered 
expectations  there.  He  had  since  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  person  of  the  highest 
respectability,  who  had  been  informed  by 
a  merchant  of  America,  '*  That  America 
had  experienced  the  greatest  evils  from 
the  election  by  ballot ;  there  was  a  general 
impression  in  that  country  that  it  would 
be  found  necessary  to  abolish  it  altogether, 
and  he  expected  that  a  measure  would 
soon  be  proposed  to  effect  it."  In  Vir- 
ginia, which  contained  upwards  of  a  million 
voters,  a  Convention  had  lately  met  to 
consider  what  changes  it  was  necessary  to 
make  in  the  existing  institutions,  including 
the  Legislature,  and  in  that  Convention 
it  was  proposed  to  adopt  the  ballot,  but 
that  proposition  .was  completely  rejected, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Representative 
ought  to  know  the  opinions,  and  commu- 
nicate with  the  persons  who  send  him  to 
the  Senate.  It  was  requisite  that  the  Repre- 
sentative should  know  the  opinions  of 
those  who  delegated  their  power  to  him  ; 
he  ought  to  know  all  their  opinions,  and 
he  could  not  do  this  if  they  voted  by  ballot. 
He  should  know  the  feelings  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  among  the  electors.  In 
America  it  was  found  necessary,  both  for 
the  well-being  of  individuals,  and  from 
regard  to  public  opinion,  that  the  votes 
should  be  publicly  known.  The  ballot 
existed  too  in  Sweden ;  what  ivas  the  con- 
sequence ?  The  Diet  was  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  French  and  the  Russians,  the 
former  beiD|[  called  Hats,  the  latter  Gaps, 
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A  struggle  took  place  for  the  ascendancy, 
and  much  bribery  was  used,  but  it  was 
soon  fbund  out,  that  most  of  the  members 
accepted  bribes  from  both,  which  led  to 
an  arrangement,  that  no  man  should  re- 
ceive any  thing  who  did  not  carry  his  ballot^, 
ball  in  his  hand,  to  signify  for  which  party 
he  voted.  Secret  voting,  be  believed ,  never 
would  satisfy  the  people*  He  further 
objected  to  the  ballot,  that  it  did  not  neces- 
sarily preserve  that  secresy  which  was  said 
to  be  its  great  merit.  He  knew  that  the 
question  was  gaining  in  favour  with  the 
people,  owing  to  the  example  of  France  ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  in 
France  there  were  only  80,000  voters,  and 
in  France  it  was  of  great  use  in  protecting 
the  voters  against  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment. But,  as  the  ballot  existed  in  France, 
would  Members  wish  to  have  it  here? 
Would  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
have  the  House  of  Commons  vote  by  ballot, 
as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  ?  Would 
the  hon.  Member  be  contented  that  his 
vote  should  be  unknown  f  Would  he  like 
to  have  to  say,  *^  Oh  I  I  assure  you  I  voted 
for  that  question ; "  instead  of  seeing  his 
name  in  those  printed  lists  that  were  now 
circulated  ?  1 1  was  not  a  system  which  could 
be  applied  to  that  House,  and  was  there- 
fore plainly  imperfect.  It  was  a  new- 
fangled passion  of  a  certain  class  ofdoctri" 
naires,  who  imagined  that  they  had  found 
out  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  remedy 
for  all  abuses.  If  it  were  introduced  into 
that  House,  it  would  overthrow  the  mo- 
narchy, and  to  such  a  proceeding  he  would 
be  no  party.  He  was  bom  under  a  mo- 
narchy, and  so  he  wished  the  country  to 
remain,  and  he  should  always  oppose  the 
introduction  of  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Hobkouse  thought  the  arguments  of 
the  gallant  General  did  not  proceed  from 
reason,  and  were  not  addressed  to  reason. 
It  would  be  more  useful  to  appeal  to  what 
had  been  done  in  America,  than  to  what 
an  individual  said  the  Americans  were 
going  to  do.  In  the  United  States,  at  the 
first  beginning  of  their  independence, 
open  voting  had  been  universally  adopted 
[** No*' from  Sir  R.  Wilson].  Afterwards, 
alterations  were  successively  made  in  the 
institutions  of  that  country,  the  vote  by 
ballot  was  generally  introduced.  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  that  was  not  intended 
to  be  a  permanent  enactment;  but  after  it 
had  been  for  some  time  tried,  when  the 
time  came  to  re^model  the  Constitution, 
^e  plao  of  voting  by  ballot  was  pres^ved. 


and  had  been  continued  to  this  day  as 
most  expedient  and  useful,  and  was  at 
present  employed  at  all  kinds  of  elections. 
France,  to  which  the  gallant  General  had 
also  referred-:~France,that "  bad  example/' 
as  it  had  been  called,  would  not  give 
much  support  to  his  argument.  The 
paucity  of  the  number  of  votes,  to  which 
the  gallant  General  had  referred,  was  the 
very  fact  which  made  that  example  so  very 
precious.  If  the  government  had  been 
unable,  with  14,000  places  under  the 
Crown — with  electors  only  amounting  to 
78,000 — to  intimidate  the  electors;  if 
60,000  of  those  electors,  from  possessing 
places,  or  from  that  still  more  influentifd 
cause  the  expectation  of  possession,  might 
have  been  under  the  control  of  the  Crown ; 
if,  under  such  circumstances,  France  had 
been  able  to  achieve  its  freedom,  her  dispo- 
sition to  employ  the  ballot,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  other  nations  to  adopt  it,  must 
have  been  strengthened  by  that  glorious 
result  which  had  given  freedom  and 
strength,  not  only  to  France,  but  to  all 
Europe.  Supposing  that  France  had 
had  no  ballot,  could  the  electors  have 
dared  to  vote  as  they  did  ?  It  was  one  of 
the  charges  against  the  unfortunate  men 
who  were  now  put  upon  their  trial  in 
Paris,  that  they  had  violated  the  secresy 
of  the  ballot,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  they  had.  France,  however,  by  that 
simple  contrivance,  the  ballot  had  secured 
her  own  freedom «  In  England  there  were 
more  electors  than  in  France,  and  more  of 
them  were  liable  to  be  influenced  than  of 
the  80,000.  The  80,000  electors  in  France 
possessed  at  least  one  quality  which  was 
not  possessed  by  all  the  electors  of  Eng- 
land— they  were  all  men  of  independent 
property.  In  this  country  only  few  of 
the  electors,  comparatively  wera  indo* 
pendent  in  that  sense;  they  were  not 
persons  of  property,  and  for  such  voters 
there  was  no  other  protection  or  security 
but  the  vote  by  ballot.  If  it  were  not 
secret,  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  General 
contended,  then  it  was  not  the  ballot,  but 
some  imperfect  imitation  of  it,  for  secresy 
was  essential  to  the  ballot.  He  knew  that 
at  the  India-house  the  ballot  was  not 
secret ;  the  voters  made  a  merit  of  telling* 
how  they  voted*  To  that  he  had  no 
objection.  If  people  liked  to  tell  their  votes 
he  would  allow  them  to  do  so ;  but  if  they 
did  not  like  to  tell  how  they  voted,  then 
he  would  have  them  protected,  and  th« 
halh^t  would  protect  tiiem.    The  pikn% 
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Gcotml  vked,  if  Ibe  hon.  member  for 
Middkfex  would  like  the  ballot  epplied  to 
the  Home  of  Commons — if  be  desired 
secret  voting  for  tb^  Members  of  that 
Hoose  ?  He  woold  answer,  certainly  not. 
There  was  a  wide  distinction  between  the 
cases  which  the  gallant  General  could  not 
poesibiy  overlook.  The  House  of  Com- 
moae»  representing  the  people,  appealed 
to  public  opinion ;  it  depended  on  that, 
and  therefore  the  votes  of  its  Members 
should  be  given  openly.  They  ought  to 
be  subject  to  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  but  the  voters  ought  not  to  be 
sut^ect  to  undue  influence ;  and  to  guard 
against  that  the  ballot  was  useful.  This 
was  not  bis  argument,  at  least  he  did  not 
state  it  for  the  first  time — he  drew  it  from 
the  works  of  that  profound  philosopher, 
whose  writings  displayed  more  acumen,  he 
bdieved,  than  those  of  any  other  author  of 
the  day — he  meant  the  celebrated  historian 
of  India,  Mr.  Mill.  The  arguments  of  the 
gallant  General  showed,  thathe  was  not  yet 
acquainted  with  the  elements  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  complained  of  the  ballot  system 
encouraging  guiU  and  baseness.  Did  not 
the  present  system  also  beget  perfidy  and 
baseness?  Was  there  nothing  in  it  to 
make  men  ashamed  ?  Was  there  no  room 
in  it  for  the  exercise  of  tyranny?  Was 
there  no  guile-^no  perfidy*— no  oaseness, 
in  a  man  going  to  the  hustings,  and  there 
telling,  and  there  acting,  if  he  might  say 
so,  a  lie,  by  giving  a  vote  to  a  man  whom 
he  did  not  wish  to  vote  for— by  giving  his 
vote  against  his  conscience,  and  what  he 
thought  was  for  the  public  good  ?  Was 
there  in  that  no  perfidy  to  the  voter  him- 
self and  his  country  f  There  was  much 
perfidy — much  guile;  and  that  was  the 
cause  of  the  corruption  which  disgraced  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  whichhad  reduced 
the  country  to  that  state,  out  of  which  the 
new  Government  was  called  upon  to  extri- 
cate it.  As  to  what  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
bad  said  last  evening  about  the  demands 
of  the  people,  he  did  not  believe  that  in 
those  demands  there  would  be  any  excess. 
There  might  be  a  difierence  as  to  terms ; 
but  there  was  now  a  plain  necessity  to  do 
what  the  people  wished.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  stop  short,  and  he  believed  that 
tfaey  would  not  be  contented  with  any- 
thing short  of  the  ballot.  He  would  not 
then  say  whether  they  were  correct  or  not 
in  forming  those  wishes,  but  it  would  not 
be  denied^  that  the  opinion  in  favour  of 

tho  bailot  was  makinig  graat  progreis*    In 


fact,  it  had  made  more  progress  in  public 
acceptation,  within  a  comparatively  brief 
period,  than  had  ever  been  gained  before 
m  the  same  space  of  time  by  a  mere 
theoretical  opinion.  The  reason  of  this 
was,  its  extreme  simplicity :  it  was  like  the 
egg  of  Columbus,  which  could  not  be  made 
to  stand  until  the  principle  was  discovered, 
but  was  so  easy  of  accomplishment  when 
attempted,  that  the  elucidation  excited 
surprise  that  such  a  mystery  had  so  long 
evaded  conjecture.  If  a  better  protection 
to  the  elector  could  be  substituted,  be  was 
quite  ready  to  abandon  the  theory ;  but 
he  did  not  believe  that  possible,  and  he 
knew  that  under  our  present  circumstances, 
no  better  protection  for  the  electors  than 
the  ballot  could  be  found.  He  wondered 
the  gallant  General,  who  must  know  some- 
thing of  popular  elections,  had  not  found 
out  what  a  protection  it  would  be  for 
voteTs.  He  himself  knew  something  of 
popular-  elections ;  when  he  formerly  had 
Kone  to  canvass  the  electors  of  Westminster 
for  the  hon.  Baronet  of  whom  he  was  then 
the  colleague,  he  had  more  than  once 
been  met  with  the  question,  ^*  Do  you  want 
me  to  ruin  my  family?  I  would  willingly 
vote  for  the  Baronet — I  am  friendly  to 
reform ;  but  I  dare  not  vote  as  1  wish."* 
More  than  once  had  he  seen  people  shed 
tears.  It  was  not  only  against  the  rich 
that  the  ballot  would  be  useful,  but  neigh- 
bours and  employers  exercised  the  power 
which  an  election  gave  them,  to  compel 
the  people  to  vote  as  they  liked.  That 
consuleration  alone  would  make  him  vote 
for  the  ballot,  and  he  would  venture  to 
say,  that  ere  bn^  the  gallant  General 
would  be  as  sensible  as  he  was  of  those 
evils,  and  as  ready  as  he  was  to  support 
reform  by  the  ballot.  The  obsolete 
distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory  had  now 
been  superseded  by  those  of  reformers  and 
anti-reformers;  a  few  borough-mongers 
constituted  the  latter,  and  the  former  con- 
sisted of  the  great  body  of  the  nation. 
Parties  had  completely  cnanged,  for  when 
the  Walpole  Administration  was  broken  up, 
as  had  been  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Tories  were  reformers.  Now  the 
anti-refonners  were  all  to  be  found  in 
their  ranks,  though  even  all  those  who 
still  called  themselves  Tories,  were  not 
anti-reformers.  The  .question  of  reform, 
however,  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
Ministers,  and  there  he  wished  it  left,  not 
calling  OB  the  Government  to  explain  its 
plaO|   or  embarrassing  it  by  opposition« 
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Let  the  Ministeis  only  speak  out  fairly, 
aod  if  the  country  did  not  agree  with  their 
opinions,  they  would  soon   heair  of   the 
disagreement  in  such  a  manner  as  honest 
Ministers  should  hear.    The  country  ex- 
pected relief;  and  expected  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  Ministers.     Reform  must  be 
given ;    the    Ministers  were  pledged  to 
reform.    The  general  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try was  in  favour  of  reform ;  and  if  the 
Ministers  acted   on  that  principle,   they 
would  be  supported  by  every  intelligent 
man  in  the  country.     As  long  as  their 
opponents — the    members    of    the    late 
Government — continued  to  be  opposed  to 
reform,  he  was  sure  that  every  man  m  the 
country  would  exert  himself  to  keep  them 
out  of  place ;  for  the  country  would  look 
on  their  return  to  office  as  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  which  could  befall  it.     No 
man,  nor  set  of  men,  could  now  carry  on 
the  Government  by  any  middle  course. 
The    country  could  not  any  longer    be 
governed  by  a  corrupt  Parliament ;   and 
if  the  Parliament  were  not  reformed,  it 
could  not  be  governed  at  all.    The  people 
would  no  longer  bear  the  present  state  of 
the  representation.     If   the    right    hon. 
Gentlemen  below  him  [Mr.  Hobhouse  sat 
on  the    Opposition    side   of  the  House] 
believed  that  they  could  govern  the  coun- 
try by  any  new  system — if  they  did  show 
any  disposition  to  try  again  their  corrupt 
system,  they  might  make  some  sacrifices 
— but  they  would  find  that  they  could  not 
succeed,  and  that  it  was  too  late  for  their 
plan.     They  must  either  have  recourse  to 
pure  despotism,  or  they  must  go  with  the 
people.    There  was   no  middle    course. 
They  might  try  to  have  recourse  to  their 
old  system ;    but  they  would  never  after- 
wards repeat  the  lesson,  as  they  would 
find  that  the  people  would  not  listen  to 
their  voice.     He  agreed  with  the  petition 
as  far  as  it  demanded  an  effectual  reform, 
and  the  institution  by  ballot,  and  gave  it 
his  cordial   support,  though  there  were 
some  minor  pomts  on  which  there  might 
be  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  declared,  that  when 
he  was  convinced  that  the  feelings  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  were  as  much  in 
favour  of  ballot  as  they  were  in  favour  of 
reform,  he,  for  one,  should  never  oppose 
it  by  his  vote.  When  it  could  be  shown 
to  him  that  the  respectable  body  he  re- 
presented were  friendly  to  the  ballot, 
~~M  yield  his  individual  opinion 
^ral  opioioo.     He  regiettedi 
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however,  to  find  that  other  Gentkmeii, 
whose  motives  he  respected,  and  whose 
zeal  he  honoured,  should  find  in  the  bal- 
lot a  remedy  for  all  things,  and  a  reform  no 
remedy  at  all.    This  was,  he  thought,  an 
ungenerous  sentiment,  aiid  it  was  telling 
the  people — for  what  was  spoken  in  that 
House  got  abroad — ^it   was   telling    the 
people,  that  it  was  of  little  importance  in 
the  opinion  of    those   Gentlemen    that 
Ministers  meant  to  propose  reform ;  and 
it  was  decoying  the  public  mind  from  a 
due  and  calm  consideration  of  that  reform 
which  Ministers  meant  to  propose.    The 
advocates  of  the  ballot  seemed  to  him  to 
fall  into  error.      They  had  alluded    to 
Liverpool;   but    did    they  suppose  that 
after  the  reform,  the  election  of  Liverpool 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  same  class 
of  persons  as  at  present?    Would  it  be  so 
equally  balanc^  by  parties,  that  a  little 
knot  of  ten  or  fifteen  voters  should  at  the 
end  turn  the  scale?      Would    it  be  so 
balanced  that  a  corrupt  body  should  make 
up  a  tally  in  the  street,  and  that  an  at- 
torney and  an  elector  should  say,  "  I  can 
bring  them  up,  but  I  most  name  my  own 
price.**    In  all  plans  of  reform  that  he  had 
heard  of,  the  elections  would  not  be  left 
in  such  hands.     He  relied  much  on  the 
circumstance,  that  the  character  of  the 
electors  would  be  improved  by  any  plan  of 
reform,  and  though  he  would  not  vote  for 
the  extinction  of   any  one    elector,    he 
trusted  that  no  person   in  possession  of 
property  would  be  excluded  from  voting, 
whenever  a  reform    should  take    place. 
Was  it  to  be  supposed,  that  when  all  the 
respectable   and    opulent    inhabitants  of 
Liverpool,  containing  140,000  people,  had 
a  share  in  the  representation,  that  such 
disgraceful  scenes  would  occur  as  at  the 
late  election?     If   it  were  true  that  the 
Americans  were  not  about  to  abolish  the 
ballot,  that  was  no  reason  why  we  should 
adopt  it.     He  was  surprised  at  the  ex- 
istence of  ballot  in  a  republic,  and  he 
thought  that  with  a  ballot  a  republic  was 
incomplete.    In  a  republic  the   basis  of 
its  institutions  was  public  purity,  in  it  pa- 
triotism was  virtue,  and  with  both  these  the 
principle  of  secret  voting  was  inconsistent. 
A  Reform  would  extinguish  the  influence 
which  now  corrupted  the  elections.      A 
reform  would  sweep  away  those  places  to 
obtain    which    electors   were   corrupted. 
Great  and  little  men,  landlords  and  tenants, 
masters    and    servants,     employers    and 
tradesmeui  would  haYe  but  ooe  interest-^ 
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that  of  good  government ;  and  secresy 
would  not  be  necessary  to  induce  them  all 
to  follow  one  interest.  He  would  not, 
however,  go  further  into  the  subject, 
though  he  must  say,  he  did  not  consider 
the  arguments  of  that  celebrated  Essay, 
by  Mr.  Mill,  to  be  impregnable;  and  he 
should  be  ready  when  the  question  was 
discussed,  to  explain  his  views.  If  Gen- 
tlemen thought  Reform  incomplete  with- 
out ballot,  they  would  be  better  able  to 
obtain  the  ballot  after  the  Parliament  was 
reformed  according  to  the  plan  of  Minis- 
ters, than  while  it  was  in  its  present  state. 
If  after  their  plan  of  Reform  were  brought 
forward,  the  public  still  found  themselves 
under  the  influence  of  terror,  surely  that 
reformed  Parliament  would  listen  to. the 
public  voice  more  readily  than  when  there 
was  no  hope  of  Reform. 

Mr.  Cal&aft  only  rose  to  express  his 
astonishment  at  the  attack  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster  had  made  on  the 
government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
aud  those  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
Administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  hon.  Member  had  spoken  of  that 
Government,  as  if  it  had  conducted  itself 
only  by  the  principles  of  corruption,  and 
as  if  he  could  not  heap  upon  it  too  many 
disgraceful  epithets.  The  hon.  Member 
had  stated,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  so  governed  the  country,  that  if  his 
Administration  were  again  to  be  placed  in 
office,  he  must  have  recourse  to  a  true 
despotism,  because  he  could  not  govern  by 
the  old  means  of  CQrruption.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at 
first  very  popular,  and  it  deserved  to  be  so. 
That  Government  had  repealed  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts ;  it  had  emancipated 
the  Catholics ;  it  had  reduced  taxation ; 
and  it  had  carried  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomy to  a  greater  extent  than  he  had  ever 
before  witnessed.  Great  credit  was  due 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  his  manage- 
ment of  the  national  affairs.  He  had 
never  before  heard,  that  of  all  the  measures 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Administra- 
tion, there  was  not  one  that  was  not  carried 
by  corruption.  He  would  only  beg  his 
hon.  friend,  if  he  again  made  such  accusa- 
tions, not  to  generalise  so  much,  but  to 
enter  into  particulars,  to  point  out  indivi- 
duals, and  bring  forward  proofs  of  his  asser- 
tions. He  wished  to  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Middlesex  one  ques- 
tion :  Was  it  true,  as  had  been  stated,  that 
when  Mr,  Byng,  who  bad  represented  the 


county  of  Middlesex  for  twenty-five  years, 
with  great  credit  to  himself  and  he  believ- 
ed great  advantage  to  the  country — he 
wished  to  ask  his  hon.  friend  if  it  were  true, 
that  Mr.  Byng  was  so  violently  opposed, 
because  he  expressed  an  opinion  unfavour- 
able to  the  ballot,  that  he  was  not  listened 
to  when  he  attempted  to  address  the 
meeting  ?  If  that  were  so,  he  would  only 
say,  it  was  very  harsh  treatment  for  an  old 
public  servant. 

Sir  John  Newport  was  sorry  to  hear  his 
right  hon.  friend  give  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington credit  for  actions  for  which  none 
was  due.  Did  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
begin  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  ?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  he  did  not  s^ee  to  it  till  he 
was  forced.  He  admitted,  that  the  Admi- 
nistration of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
popular  at  the  outset,  but  his  Administra- 
tion had  ceased  to  be  popular.  Why  was 
that?  Because  the  Duke  of  WellingCon 
had  resisted  the  wishes  of  the  people  for 
Reform.  He  had  ceased  to  be  popular 
because  he  had  declared  that  he  would 
resist  their  wishes.  If  the  present  Minis- 
ters should  resist  those  wishes, — if  they 
did  not  gratify  those  wishes — they  would 
show  themselves  unfit  for  the  situation 
they  held.  The  great  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made 
the  people  expect  much  from  his  civil 
government,  but  they  were  disappoint- 
ed. His  military  glory  cast  a  hope  over 
his  civil  government,  which  had  never 
been  realized.  His  civil  government  never 
deserved  any  credit,  and  he  believed 
no  military  man  ever  would  mdke  a  good 
civil  governor. 

Mr.  Calcraft  explained,  that  he  had 
been  one  of  those  who  had  forced  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  Act  on  the  Government;  but 
though  they  had  carried  the  question  in 
that  House,  they  had  no  hope  of  carrying 
it  through  the  other  House.  That  was 
done  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
therefore  he  attributed  the  carrying  of  it 
to  him. 

Mr.  Western  thought  the  roost  import- 
ant point  in  the  petition  had  not  been  ad- 
verted to.  It  began  by  alluding  to  the 
very  great  distress  in  which  the  country 
was  now  plunged.  In  his  opinion,  that 
was  the  subject  which  ought  most  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
state  of  the  country,  however,  having  been 
already  sufficiently  discussed,  he  should 
make  it  his  endeavour  to  point  out  some 
of  the  causes  which  bad  brought  it  into 
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its  present  eoiidition<  Among  these,  none 
hed  acted  more  powerfully  than  the  ruin- 
ous changes  that,  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  yeari  had  been  made  in  the  currency. 
He  said,  *'  ruinous,"  because  that  was 
the  epithet  made  use  of  by  the  petitioners 
as  descriptive  of  the  change  to  which  lie 
alluded,  and  it  certainly  was  the  most 
appropriate  that  oould  have  been  selected* 
That  these  ohanges  would  induce  the 
ultimate  ruin  of  the  country^  he  had  no 
doubt»  They  had  already  occasioned  the 
ruin  of  many  thousands  of  the  industrious 
and  labour mg  classes  of  the  people,  and 
a  rapid  progress  was  making  towards  the 
ultimate  ruin  of  all.  The  baneful  in- 
fluence of  changes  in  the  currency  was  not 
confined  to  one  class  or  to  one  interest*-^ 
they  affected  alike  the  agriculturist  and 
the  manufacturer-*-the  ship-owqer  and  the 
merchant— the  tradesman  and  the  mecha- 
nic :*--in  short,  from  those  who  employ 
the  greatest  capital,  down  to  the  lowest 
and  poorest  labourer,  the  ruinous  efiect  of 
the  last  unwise  and  unjust  change  in  the 
currency)  was  felt  and  condemned.  To 
this,  then,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
he  attributed  the  present  eitraordinary 
situation  of  this  oouotry,  in  which  a  people 
of  greater  industry,  energy,  skill,  and 
ability  than  any  other  people  in  the  world, 
we^e  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  extremest 
and  most  grievous  distress.  Well  and 
truly,  then,  might  the  change  in  the  cur* 
rency  be  termed  ruinous  and  disastrous. 
The  next  topic  to  which  the  petitioners 
adverted  ^s  that  of  the  Corn-laws ;  upon 
which  sul^ect  a  very  strong  public  opinion 
prevailed.  He,  for  one,  however,  felt  that 
they  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  agricultural  interests.  The  petitioners 
appeared  to  entertain  a  different  opinion, 
and  expressed  their  conviction,  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  operation  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  the  Corn-laws  that  wages  had  been 
reduced.  He,  however,  was  of  opinion 
that  if  it  were  not  for  those  laws,  wages 
would  have  been  reduced  still  lower.  The 
great  affliction  of  the  lower  orders  was 
low  wages,  —  insufficient  wages.  From 
whence  did  that  arise  P — From  want  of 
meana  in  the  employer  to  pay  more,  in 
conseqoence  of  the  lowness  of  the  prices 
which  be  obtained  for  the  produce  of  his 
capital.  That  had  compelled  the  agricul- 
turist and  the  nmnufacturer  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  labourers; 
and  unless  tl^  means  of  the  employer 
wfve  incressedi  it  wai  impossible  thitt  a 


fair  or  adequate  remuneration  could  be 
given  to  the  workman  for  his  labour.  Let 
the  demand  for  labour  be  increased ;  let 
the  nieans  of  the  employer  be  increased, 
and  the  mte  of  wages  would  be  raised. 
But  the  change  of  the  currency,  and  not 
the  Corn-laws  was  the  ^  cause  of  this  want 
of  means,  which  might  be  proved  to  de- 
monstration, if  the  case  were  fairly  inves- 
tigated. At  the  time  that  the  contraction 
of  the  currency  took  place,  the  distress 
began,  and,  as  in  subsequent  years,  the 
currency  became  more  and  more  contract** 
ed,  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country  became  more  and  more 
severe.  It  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  die  sub« 
ject,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  industriode 
classes  had  been  produced  by  the  operation 
of  the  contracted  currency,  and  how  far  it 
might  be  alleviated  by  a  change;  and» 
unless  some  other  hon.  Ckntlemaa,  more 
able  than  he  was,  would  undertake  to  move 
for  such  an  inquiry  after  the  holidays,  he 
should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take  up 
the  subject  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  the  change  of  the  currency— *  the 
raising  of  the  value  of  money — must  press^ 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  community ;  and  when  the 
people,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  were 
driven  to  acts  of  violence  and  outrage 
from  the  pressure  of  distress,  it  became 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  House  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  the  evil  might  be  remedied. 
The  distressed  state  of  &e  country  was 
the  first  consideration  which  ought  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament  after 
the  recess.  At  present,  neither  the  agri- 
culturist nor  the  manufacturer  obtained  any 
adequate  return  for  the  expenditure  of  his 
capital ;  the  labourer  was  not  sufficiently 
remunerated  (ox  his  toil ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  all  classes  were  discon- 
tented, and  the  country  threatened  with 
convulsion.  The  bonds  of  societv  were 
already  rent;  and  discord,  tumult*  and 
outrage  had  begun  their  career.  Could 
it  be  denied,  th^n,  that  the  first  attention 
of  Parliament  should  be  directed  to  this 
state  of  things,  with  a  view  to  avert  the 
greater  evils  which  must  ensue  if  relief 
were  not  affi>rded  ? 

Sir  R,  inglis  said,  that  as  he  was  not 
likelv  to  have  another  opportunity  before 
the  holidays,  he  felt  himself  called  on  to 
ei^reei  bta  apiaioni  on  a  subjieet  wbieli 
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WHS  lit  preaetit  made  the  eouroe  of  con- 
siderable exeitement  In  the  country*^the 
question  of  Pafliamentary  Reform.  He 
believed,  and  he  made  the  declaration 
without  hesitation,  that  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  body  of  the  intelligent  and  well'^ 
educated  persons  in  the  community  were 
not  more  fkvourable  to  Reform  at  this 
moment  than  at  any  given  period  within 
the  memory  of  man»  The  multitude--^ 
the  uneducated  and  unthinking  classes 
might  entertain  opinions  at  the  present 
crisis  somewhat  differing  from  those  they 
held  six  months  ago,  or  from  those  they 
would  probably  hold  some  six  months 
hence.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny  that, 
from  certain  peculiar  events,  the  advocates 
for  a  Reform  in  Parliament  were  just  now 
more  in  favour  with  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple than  they  had  been  a  short  time  since, 
but  he  looked  forward  with  confidence  ta 
the  speedy  return  of  a  sound  and  healthy 
state  of  public  opinion  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Betnai  felt  strongly  inclined  to  ask 
the  hon.  Baronet^  the  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who  the  persons 
were,  and  in  what  class  they  were  to  be 
found,  whom  he  denominated  the  intellt- 
gent  portion  of  the  community.  And  he 
would  be  glad  also  to  know  at  what 
period  all  classes  had  so  loudly  demand-' 
ed,  and  were  in  fact  so  absolutely  clam* 
orous,  for  a  Reform  of  Parliament.  He 
thought  that  the  intelligence  of  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  spoke,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
middle  classes.  They  were  the  persons 
who  now  demanded  a  Reform  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  if  the  present  Ministry  did 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  grant  the  con- 
cessions which  were  required  from  them 
by  tlie  universal  voioe  of  that  class,  he  saw 
no  proqiect  of  permanency  In  power  for 
them,  nor  for  any  other  party  which  might 
be  called  to  tske  the  helm  of  affairs. 
He  was  no  advocate  for  what  was  called 
radical  Reform;  but  he  wished  to  see 
the  intelligence  and  the  property  (if  they 
pleased)  of  this  country  fairly  and  truly 
represented  in  Parliament;  for  as  the 
House  was  at  that  moment  constituted, 
no  man  could  say,  that  intelligence  and 
property  were  fairly  represented. 

Mr.  Horace  Twisa  said,  he  could  not 
well  understand  why  the  observations  of 
the  member  for  Oxford  had  been  received 
with  a  laugh  by  those  who  merely  enter- 
tained a  different  opinion.  It  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  feelings  of  the 
ixsonte  were  «o  unittreelly  in  fenm?  of 


Reform  as  the  present  Qovemment  seemed 
to  suppose.  A  very  short  lime  would, 
however,  enable  the  House  to  go  into  a 
discussion  of  that  question,  and  he  should 
reserve  himself  for  that  occasion.  He 
would  then  merely  say,  that  the  members 
of  the  present  Government  would  be  more 
fortunate  than  any  of  their  predecessors^ 
or  than  created  man  ever  had  been,  if 
they  succeeded  in  proposing  a  plan  of 
Reform  which  would  be  equally  accept- 
able to  every  class  of  reformers.  If  the 
whole  of  that  class  of  persons  were  to  be 
polled,  taking  in  the  advocates  of  Univer- 
sal Suffrage,  and  Vote  by  Ballot  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  most  moderate  reform- 
er of  general  existing  abuses  on  the  other» 
he  believed  a  much  greater  number  of  the 
people  of  this  country  would  be  found 
willing  to  vote  for  the  continuance  of  the 
svstem  as  at  present,  with  all  its  faults, 
than  for  any  other  which  could  be  pro- 
posed to  them. 

Mr.  W,  Dumeomhe  was  not  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford, 
that  tlie  desire  for  Reform  had  not  in- 
creased. He  believed  that  some  Reform 
was  necessary,  and  that  the  desire  for  it 
had  lately  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  country.  When  Ministers  brought 
forward  their  plan  of  Reform,  he  would 
give  it  his  best  consideration ;  and  if  h« 
could,  consistently  with  his  sense  of  duty^ 
and  without  yielding  to  mere  popular 
clamour,  assent  to  that  plan,  he  would 
pve  it  his  most  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Aitwood  did  not  believe  it  possible 
for  the  Government  to  go  so  far  as  it  pro- 
mised, nor  did  he  believe  that  even  what 
it  professed,  could  it  act  up  to  its  profes* 
sions,  would  satisfy  the  people.  Their  de- 
mand for  Reform  was  neither  temperate 
nor  moderate.  Much  as  the  Ministers 
were  disposed  to  boast  of,  and  to  vannt 
their  new-born  popularity,  it  rested,  in  hit 
opinion,  on  a  very  slippery  foundation, 
and  he  was  confident  they  would  not  long 
be  able  to  retain  possesskm  of  the  popular 
confidence.  They  refused  to  look  into 
the  real  cause  of  the  distresses  of  the  peo« 
pie,  elthoogh  they  vaunted  so  much  tbeir 
desire  to  relieve  them.  In  the  petitioa 
which  was  before  the  House,  a  prayer  waa 
to  be  fonnd  for  an  alteration  of  the  Cora* 
laws.  He  always  felt  grieved  to  see  tha 
attention  of  the  public  diverted  in  this 
manner  to  the  discussion  of  fallacies,  be« 
cause  thev  were  diferted  from  the  real 
caneo  of  Ike  dietieti*    Th«  Cora<^l«we,  et 
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far  from  being  injurious,  had  really  tended 
much  to  diminish  the  injurious  tendency 
of  the  interference  with  the  currency. 
The  principal  object  sought  for  at  the 
present  moment  seemed,  however,  to  be 
Reform — for  the  Ballot,  so  loudly'  de- 
manded, was  nothing  but  a  new  princi- 
ple of  the  old  question  of  Reform.  He 
would  just  call  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  last  passage  of  the  peti- 
tion now  presented.  He  would  desire 
those  who  profess  themselves  determined  to 
float  on  the  popular  current,  to  look  to  the 
words  of  the  petition,  in  which  it  is  de- 
clared, that  unless  a  Reform  be  granted 
to  the  extent  which,  in  their  wisdom,  will 
be  considered  sufficient,  the  refusal  will  be 
speedily  followed  by  a  popular  rebellion, 
of  which  England  must  be  the  victim. 
Now,  when  he  saw  a  Ministry  of  this 
country  priding  itself  so  much  on  popular 
applause,  not  only  in  that  House,  but 
on  the  hustings  at  elections,  and  in  all 
public  and  county  meetings,  he  confessed 
he  could  not  entertain  any  very  sanguine 
hope  of  their  being  long  able  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  or  the  hopes  of  those  whose  opi- 
nions they  thus  courted ;  nor  could  he 
entertain  any  strong  opinion  of  the  du- 
ration of  a  power  which  professed  to  found 
itself  solely,  and  rely  exclusively  on  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  He  had  heard 
a  good  deal  of  the  professions  of  the  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  Reform,  and  he 
should  like  much  to  hear  them  state  some 
palpable,  tangible  alteration  which  they 
proposed  to  make  in  the  system  of  Repre- 
sentation. He  should  like  to  know  what 
sacrifices  they  proposed  to  make  to  popular 
applause  ?  He  should  be  glad  to  know  to 
what  lengths  they  were  willing  to  go  with 
those  whose  favour  they  sought,  and  whose 
opinions  they  professed  to  court  ?  What 
part  of  the  existing  institutions  of  the 
country  they  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  ? 
At  what  point  they  proposed  to  make  their 
stand  against  popular  innovation  ?  What 
they  proposed  to  abandon,  and  at  what 
boundary  they  were  prepared  to  pause  in 
their  career^  and  brave  all  the  censure  of 
their  present  admirers,  and  the  full  force  of 
opposing  public  opinion  ?  For  a  Ministry, 
resting,  as  the  present  did,  on  popular  fa- 
tourand  popular  confidence,  heconsidered 
it  most  extraordinary,  that  one  of  their  first 
— ^their  very  first  acts,  should  have  been 
an  addition  to  the  standing  army,  and 
'  oooaequently ,  to  the  burthens  of  the  people. 
]q  the  midst  of  peac^i  with  no  foreign 


enemy  to  fear,  with  nothing  to  dread,  but 
the  very  people  for  whose  support  they 
look,  and  whose  confidence  they  boast  of 
possessing,  they  had  proposed  a  large 
addition  to  the  military  force.  This  was 
an  ominous  commencement  for  those  who 
existed  but  by  the  public  confidence. 
The  Ministers  had,  he  feared,  assumed  too 
rashly  that  they  possessed  public  con- 
fidence ;  and  built  too  heavily  on  a  popu- 
larity which  would  speedily  fail  them. 
Though  he  did  not  approve  of  the  policy 
of  the  late  Minister,  their  manly,  direct 
avowal  of  it  was  far  better  than  the  vague, 
obscure,  and  undefined  promises  made  by 
the  present  Ministry,  merely  to  catch 
popularity.  Why  was  it  even  that  they 
were  popular?  Because  they  advocated 
Reform.  Taking  advantage  of  the  re- 
moval of  that  which  has  always  been  the 
bulwark  against  Reform — the  great  prospe- 
rity of  the  people ;  for  as  long  as  they  were 
prosperous,  declaimers  in  favour  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  declaimed  in  vain ; — 
taking  advantage,  he  said,  of  the  discontent, 
arising  from  property  having  been  con- 
fiscated, and  trade  destroyed,  they  had  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  that  discontent, 
and  promised  to  gratify  it  by  reforming 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  As  long  as 
the  people  found  protection  under  the  sys- 
tem of  government,  they  were  contented, 
and  did  not  heed  the  theorists  who  told 
them  they  could  improve  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  afraid  a  little  experience 
would  teach  the  people,  that  the  present 
Ministers  could  give  them  no  protection, 
and  would  give  them  no  relief.  They  had 
come  into  power  with  promises  of  an 
immediate  and  effectual  redress  of  all  the 
abuses  of  the  State,  but  a  little  time  would 
show  that  they  had  exaggerated  their 
power  and  their  means— that  they  were 
grossly  deluding  those  who  trusted  in 
them — and  that  they  were  impotent  to 
relieve  the  country  from  the  difficulties 
in  which  it  was  placed.  They  were  more 
powerless  to  relieve  the  distress  than  the 
late  Administration,  and  were  practifting 
a  gross  imposition  by  making  the  people 
believe  that  they  would  or  could  relieve 
their  distress.  He  had  hoped  to  see  a  man 
in  office  capable  of  confronting  the  evils  of 
the  tinxes ;  the  present  Prime  Minister 
seemed  made  up  of  vague  aud  empty  pro- 
mises. The  Prime  Minister,  within  three 
hours  of  his  appointment,  declared  in 
another  place,  that  the  night  should  not 
pass  away  without  bia  suoimouiog  a  Coun« 
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cil  to  devise  some  remedy  for  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people,  and  institating  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  those  distresses. 
He  entreated  the  Ministers  not  to  tamper 
with  the  country,  not  to  put  forward 
petty  schemes  that  were  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  and  relieve  its  deep  calamities. 
He  entreated  them  not  to  increase  the 
army,  and  to  shuffle  anew  the  cards  of 
taxation,  changing,  but  nbt  lessening, 
the  burthen.  Nothing  had,  indeed,  yet 
been  done.  The  Ministers  were  practising 
a  system  of  delusion,  which  would,  in  fact, 
destroy  the  character  of  all  pulilic  men. 
When  It  was  found  that  they  deserted 
their  professions — and  desert  them  they 
must,  for  they  would  find  it  impossible  to 
perform  them — the  character  of  all  public 
men  would  in  iiiture  be  so  much  suspected, 
that  all  confidence  must  be  at  an  end 
between  the  people  and  the  Governmept. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  ob- 
serving, that  he  had  not  dealt  in  flattery. 
He  had  spoken  truths,  however  unpa- 
latable they  might  be  to  those  who  heard 
them. 

On  the  question  that  the  petition  be 
brought  up, 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  defend  the  character 
of  the  Ministry,  and  to  justify  the  course 
adopted  by  the  noble  Premier,  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  Reform.  That 
noble  Lord  had  not  held  out  any  illusions, 
or  pledged  himself  to  more  than  he  could 
perform.  On  that  occasion,  the  noble 
Lord  thus  expressed  himself  in  the  other 
House  [cries  o/""  Order  r'\.  He  thought, 
that  as  the  hon.  Member  had  referred  to 
what  took  place  elsewhere,  he-  might  do  so 
too.  He  happened  to  have  brought  down 
the  paper  containing  the  words  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  Member,  for  another  pur- 
pose, and  he  would  now  read  it  to  the 
House. 

The  hon.  Member  attempted  to  read 
a  paper,  beginning  with  the  words,  **  My 
Lords,"  but  he  was  as  often  called  to  order, 
and 

The  Speaker  at  length  informed  him, 
that  he  could  not  read  the  paper,  with 
reference  to  its  being  the  speech  of  a  noble 
Lord  of  the  other  House,  because  the 
custom  of  Parliament  forbade  it;  and 
furthermore,  the  hon.  Member  must  be 
aware,  that  it  could  not  have  been  inserted 
in  the  paper  alluded  to  witKout  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hwne  -.—Well,  then,  I'll  take  ano- 
ther way.  In  a  certain  island  called  Brob- 


dignag,  there  was  a  Chief  called  to  com- 
mand over  his  brother  Chieftains,  and 
he  addressed  them  in  these  words.: — 
<' Fellow  Chiefs!  The  State  you  know 
is  in  great  danger,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
well  to  make  preparation  for  the  storm 
which  is  approaching.  Make  fast  your 
doors.  Bar  down  your  windows.  Be 
prepared  for  defence.  I  think  that  the 
manner  in  which  you  are  to  meet  the  foe, 
demands  your  attention ;  and  that  you 
are,  above  all  other  things,  especially 
bound  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  affections 
of  your  enemies.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  they  have  rights ;  but  I  think  it  will 
be  admitted,  that  it  is  expedient  to  give  a 
litile,  in  order  to  guard  against  ultimate 
evil."  These,  said  the  hon.  Member,  were 
the  words  of  the  Chief,  and  they  were 
intended  to  show,  that  a  resistance  to 
what  the  voice  of  the  people  so  loudly 
demanded,  would  be  impolitic  ;  and  that 
by  giving  what  was  likely  to  satisfy  their 
reasonable  demands,  would  render  bolts 
and  bars  unnecessary.  It  was  but  fair  to 
give  the  new  Ministers  a  fair  trial,^nd  not 
to  add  to  the  difficulties  which  every 
honest  Ministry  must  experience,  under 
the  existing  system,  in  their  attempts  to 
redress  public  grievances. 

Mr.  Attwood  explained,  that  he  was  not 
opposed  to  the  present  Ministry,  and  he 
would  support  those  who  served  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Curteis  denied,  that  the  tithes  were 
felt  by  the  agriculturists  as  a  burthen ;  and 
maintained,  that  if  a  vote  by  ballot  were 
conceded,  it  would  involve  the  country  in 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  He  allowed 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were 
favourable  to  Parliamentary  Reform  ;  but 
he  denied  that  they  were  favourable  to  the 
ballot.  He  had  been  attacked  a  few 
nights  before,  for  using  intemperate  lan- 
guage, and  those  who  attacked  him  had 
now  supported  a  petition  threatening  re- 
bellion. • 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Purchase  of  the  Isle  of  Mak.] 
Mr.  Hume  in  moving  for  the  following 
Returns,  viz.  of  the  expense  of  the  whole 
establishments  now  maintained  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  paid  from  public  monies,  for 
the  civil,  military,  revenue,  and  other  de- 
partments (including  that  of  the  Church) ; 
stating  the  name  of  every  person  receiving 
more  than  50/.  a  year  in  salaries,  fees,  or 
other  emoluments;  the  office  he  holds; 
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whether  the  duty  h  performed  by  the 
principal,  or  by  deputy;  by  whom  ap« 
pointed,  and  whether  for  life,  or  during 
pleasure:  of  the  duties  of  Custom  and 
Excise  on  all  the  articles  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  where  the  rates  of  duty  are  less  than 
on  the  same  articles  imported  into,  or 
used  in  England,*  or  Scotland ;  stating, 
'  in  parallel  columns,  the  rates  in  both 
places ;  begged  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  It  would 
be  recollected,  that  the  Isle  of  Man  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  that 
several  purchases  were  made  of  his  rights, 
till  the  publie  had  paid  half  a  million  of 
money.  One  of  the  reasons  why  he  con- 
curred in  passing  an  Act,  authorising  a 
reference  to  fix  the  proper  sum  that  should 
be  paid  was,  that  a  promise  was  made, 
that  as  soon  as  ail. the  rights  in  question 
had  been  purchased,  arrangements  should 
be  entered  into,  to  put  the  Isle  of  Man  on 
the  same  footing  with  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  prevent  the  smuggling 
which  the  low  rate  of  duties  in  that  island 
was  known  to  create.  He  regretted  that 
the  late  Ministers  were  better  than  two 
years  in  possession  of  ail  those  rights,  and 
neglected  to  make  any  use  of  them,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  country.  A  sum  of 
270,000/.  was  paid  for  the  bishoprick  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  and  some  appendages 
connected  with  it.  The  public  paid' for 
the  income  of  the  Bishop,  upon  a  valuation 
of  5,000/.  per  annum,  but  the  Bishop  could 
not  make  2000/.  per  annum.'  It  was  there- 
fore proper  to  Inquire,  before  all  the 
arrangements  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Rouse,  whether  some  refunding  should 
not  take  place.  After  the  payment  of 
75,000/.  which  was  thought  to  be  final,  a 
claim  for  an  additional  250,000/.  was  made, 
on  the  ground  that  the  premises  had  not 
been  clearly  understood;  and  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  this  was  the  case,  the  public 
would  have  as  much  right  to  go  back  as 
forward. 

Lord  Lowther  thought,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  had  given  rather  an 
exaggerated  statement  of  the  badness  of  this 
bargain.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
was  bought  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  who, 
though  owing  fealty  to  the  King,  had  certain 
rights,  the  exercise  of  which  was  particu- 
larly inconvenient,  on  account  of  the 
encouragement  it  gave  to  smuggling  on 
the  coasts  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  : 
a  power  was  therefore  given  by  the  House, 
^rcbase  those  rights,  and  persons  were 


appointed  to  make  a  fkir  valuation  ;   viz. 
Mr.  Harrison  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Athol,    and  Mr.  William  Courtenay,  a 
Member  of  this  House,  on  tlie  part  of  xhe 
Crown.    Each  of  these   gentlemen    em- 
ployed a  different  surveyor,  and  the  pre- 
sent Mr.  Justice  Bosanquet  was  called  in 
as  arbitrator.    By  these  gentlemen  it  was 
settled,  that  417,000/.  should  be  paid  for 
those  rights,  a  large  portion  of  that  sura 
being  for  duties  and  customs.     With  re- 
spect to  the  bishoprick,  for  which  317,000/. 
was  given,  it  was  at  no  time  valued  at 
above  2,800/.  a  year ;  but  there  were  pur- 
chased with  it  seventeen  Livings,  one  of 
them  worth  1000/.  a  year.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  believed  the  purchase  to  be  very  ad- 
vantageous, and  so  did  Parliament,  for  it 
allowed  the  Duke  of  Athol  an  extra  sum 
for  the  bargain.     The  diities  and  customs 
alone  would  make  it  advantageous    and 
they  were  ridiculously  low— 6d.  being  paid 
upon  tea,  and  25.  M,  upon  brandy,  which 
imported  into  England,  would  be  charged 
ten  times  that  amount.     His  right  hon. 
friend  intended  last  year  to  equalize   the 
duties,  but  the  press  of  business  prevented 
him. 

Return  ordered. 

Register  of  Deeds  Bill.]  Mr. 
John  Campbell  brought  in  his  Bill,  '*  for 
establishing  a  general  Register  for  all 
Deeds  and '  Instruments  affecting  Real 
Property  in  England  and  Wales.'*  Read 
a  first  time.  The  hon.  Member  in 
moving  that  it  be  printed,  wished  to 
make  a  single  observation.  He  was 
apprehensive  that  those  who  were  well 
disposed  to  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure, might  consider,  perhaps,  that  it 
was  longer  and  more  complicated  than 
was  necessary.  In  framing  the  Bill,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  merely  had  to  make  a 
new  enactment,  but  to  frame  a  law  in 
reference  to  all  the  laws  and  anomalous 
regulations  now  in  force.  He  could  assure 
the  House  that  simplicity  and  brevity  had 
been  most  anxiously  studied  in  adapting 
the  Bill  to  existing  regulations,  and  he 
hoped  and  trusted  that  its  effect  would  be 
most  beneficiaL  The  Bill  contained  many 
provisions  not  essentially  necessary  to  its 
principle,  and  which  might  be  deviated 
from  without  affecting  the  principle.  For 
instance,  it  was  part  of  the  Bill  to  have 
one  Register  Office,  situated  in  the  me- 
tropolis, for  the  whole  of  Englaiid  and 
Wales.    If  it  waa  the  pleasure  of  the 
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House,  howeTer,  there  might  be  an  Office 
in  every  county  which  would  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  general  principle  of  the 
Bill.  Another  part  of  the  BUI  related  to 
the  nature  of  the  documents,  and  provided 
that  all  deeds  should  be  deposited.  This 
was  rather  a  startling  proposition,  but  it 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Bill  to  enact  that  a  duplicate,  or 
a  memorial,  or  a  copy  of  a  deed,  should  be 
deposited.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was, 
that  there  shoula  be  some  public  place 
where  all  deeds  and  documents  affecting 
real  property  should  be  registered  and  open 
to  inspection.  That  alone  was  the  prin^i-^ 
pie,  and  the  details  might  be  subject  to 
many  modifications,  without  touching  on 
the  principle.    Bill  to  be  printed. 

iMCOKVBNtKNCfiS    Of    TlTHES.]      Mr. 

Hume,  in  presenting  a  petition,  concerning 
litigation  on  Tithe  questions,  at  Havering- 
atte-Bower,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  said, 
he  was  extremely  unwilling  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  when  so  few  Members 
were  present ;  but  feeling  that  there  was 
very  little  chance  of  being  able  to  find 
an  opportunity  for  presenting  the  petition 
on  Thursday,  he  was  compelled,  however 
reluctant,  then  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  matter  contained  in  it.  He 
must  say,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he  had 
been  much  surprised  at  the  facts  set  forth  in 
this  petition.  Since  he  had  called  upon  the 
House  to  consider  the  abuses  of  the  Tithe 
system  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1821  or 
1822,  he  had  heard  of  no  case  so  striking. 
He  was  not  aware,  indeed,  that  any  such 
cases  existed  in  England,  as  the  details 
connected  with  this  petition  had  brought 
to  his  knowledge ;  and  he  could  scarcely 
have  believed  it  possible  that  such  abuses 
and  vexations  prevailed  in  the  collection 
of  this  most  unpopular  and  most  impolitic 
tax.  He  had  first  to  state  to  the  House, 
that  the  liberty  or  hundred  of  Havering- 
atte-Bower  contains  7,000  inhabitants; 
the  tithes  of  which  are  held  as  lay  tithes, 
by  the  New  College  of  Oxford.  The 
Warden  and  Fellows  of  that  Ecclesiastical 
Corporation  leased  the  tithes  to  several 
individuals ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bearblock  and 
his  sons,  and  a  Mr.  Morgan  being  the 
lessees  of  the  Hornchurch  division,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Rawbone  the  lessee  of  the 
small  tithes  of  Romford.  The  Hornchurch 
division  pays  upwards  of  3,500/.  per 
annum,  and  the  Romford  division  pays 
3,400/.  in  tithes ;  so  that  this  liberty  pays 


altogether  very  near  6,000/.  He  did  not 
state,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
had  not  adequate  religious  instruction  | 
for  although  tnat  had  been  stated  to  himi 
it  might  arise  from  peculiar  circumstances  | 
but  when  the  sum  was  so  large,  and  the 
manner  of  collecting  it  so  open  to  abuse 
and  multiplied  vexations,  it  was  high  time 
for  the  country  to  rouse  itself  and  to 
obtain  reform.  From  all  that  he  had  seen 
and  heard,  he  was  satisfied,  that  tithes  were 
a  fertile  source  of  vexation,  and  that,  par- 
ticularly in  the  southern  and  eastern 
counties,  they  were  amongst  the  chief 
causes  of  discontent  and  disturbance.  In 
Norfolk  and  Essex  they  were  partioulariy 
odious;  and  there  was  scarcely  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  where  the  payment  of  tithes 
was  not  a  source  of  street  dissatisfVietion. 
Every  Gentleman  who  attended  to  the 
petitions  presented  to  the  House  must  be 
aware  of  that  fact.  Every  petition  now 
presented,  coupled  a  prayer  for  the  reform 
of  the  tithe-system,  with  a  prayer  for  the 
reduction  of  taxationi  or  for  some  other 
species  of  reform.  The  petition  which  be 
had  to  present  to  the  House  was  founded  on 
resolutions  agreed  to  at  a  public  meeting, 
held  at  the  Court«house,  Romford;  at 
which  nearly  all  the  landholders  in  the 
neighbourhood  attended*  The  statements 
in  the  petition  had  been  corroborated  by 
Sir  Thomas  Neave,  and  other  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  He  had 
also  been  informed  of  the  resolutions  agreed 
to,  and  of  the  discussion  which  took  place, 
and  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  sur- 
prise, that  a  College,  or  any  body  of  men, 
should  have  sanctioned  a  system  of  coU 
lecting  tithes,  so  vexatious,  oppressive, 
and  annoying,  as  almost  to  have  driven 
the  occupiers  from  the  land.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  case  in  the  district  of 
Havering-atte-Bower.  The  petition  stated, 
that  the  liberty  is  a  Peculiar,  exempt  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  the  tithes  being 
held  in  lay  fee  by  the  New  College  at 
Oxford;— that  by  the  records  of  the 
College  and  of  the  hundred,  it  appears 
that  the  lands  in  this  liberty  had  ever  been 
subject  to  pay  a  modus  in  lieu  of  rendering 
tithe  of  hay  in  kind,  and  another  modus 
in  lieu  of  lambs  in  kind  ;  but  yet,  that  the 
individuals  in  possession  of  the  tithe, 
under  lease  from  New  College,  com- 
pelled them  to  pay  tithes  of  hay  and  lambs 
in  kind ;  and  when  the  occupiers  resorted 
to  a  Court  of  Law  for  redress,  the  lessees 
called  upon  them  to  prove  an  uninter^ 
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rupted  payment  of  the  moduses  from  the 
year  1180.  The  occupiers  were  able  to 
prove  the  payment  of  the  modus  from 
1641»  for  they  produced  a  document  drawn 
up  by  the  person  then  entitled  to  receive 
the  tithes,  which  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  College,  and  was  in  these  words : — 

^*  Tiffis. — Com  I  receive  in  kinde,  that  is, 
every  tenth  shock.  TUhe. — Hay  I  receive 
some  in  kinde,  but  for  everj  acre  of  river, 
meadow,  or  ground  which  was  never  plowed 
yearly,  after  the  rate  of  iburpence;  and 
ibr  every  acre  of  upland  which  hath  been 
plowed  yearly,  after  the  rate  of  three-pence, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom.  1641."  And 
Signed  *'  Thos.  Jebbitx.'* 

Similar  documents  were  brought  forward, 
bearing  date  in  1648  and  1662,  by  means 
of  what  is  called  a  cross  bill  in  Chancery, 
but  they  were  held  to  be  not  sufficient,  as 
the  petitioners  could  not  prove  so  far  back 
as  the. year  1180.  The  occupiers,  tired 
out  by  prosecution  after  prosecution,  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  exactions  of 
the  lessees.  The  principal  points  which 
the  petitioners  complained  of  were  the 
change  which  had  been  made  in  the 
amount  of  payments  demanded  ibr  tithes, 
and  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  denying  them  legal  redress 
against  those  increased  -impositions.  They 
stated  that  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Court, 
namely,  that  the  defendant  was  bound  to 
prove  the  uninterrupted  paymentof  a  certain 
modus  from  the  commencement  of  legal 
memory,  is  not  authorized  by  any  Statute 
or  Act  of  Parliament.  The  petitioners 
did  not  dispute  the  commands  of  the 
Legislature,  but  after  incurring  expenses 
to  the  amount  of  above  3,000/.  the  Judge 
dismissed  their  cause  upon  a  technicality, 
wholly  unworthy  of  a  suit  of  this  kind,  and 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  real  merits  of 
the  case.  This  was  one  evil  which  the  House 
should  remedy  without  delay.  It  should 
take  away  the  power  from  the  tithe-proc- 
tor of  ruining  the  tithe-payer  by  legal  ex- 
penses, and  should  provide  a  better  mode 
of  deciding  tithe  questions  than  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  An  Act  of 
William  3rd  provided,  that  all  claims  for 
tithes  under  10/.  should  be  taken  before 
a  Magistrate,  and  decided  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  10s.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, a  claim  for  6/.  had  been  carried  into 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  an  expense  of 
100/.  or  200/.  to  each  of  the  defendants. 
The  number  of  suits  now  pending 
arising  from  this  small  district  was  very 
considerable.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Bearblock— 


who  waS|  he  understood,  well  known  by  hit 
writings  on  tithes, — set  an  unusiially  high 
value  on  the  tithes  he  leased,  and  levied 
them  in  a  most  vexatious  manner.  By  the 
modus  which  was  proved  by  the  occupiers 
to  have  existed  for  nearly  300  years, 
though  they  could  not  carry  up  the  proof 
to  the  year  1180,  they  only  paid  about 
one-fifth  of  the  sum  Mr.  Bearblock  called 
upon  them  to  pay.  The  amount  of  the 
modus  on  seven  acres  of  old  pasture  land, 
mowed  fourteen  years  at  4d.  per  acre  per 
annum,  would  have  been  1/.  12$.  Sd. 
The  amount  actually  demanded  and  paid 
for  the  tithe  of  the  same  seven  acres  of 
land,  for  the  same  number  of  years,  was 
now  661,  3s.,  being  an  actual  overcharge 
of  64/.  10s.  4d.  on  seven  acres  of  land. 
Again,  the  amount  of  the  modus  on  ninety- 
seven  acres  of  old  pasture  for  fourteen 
years,  at  4d.  per  acre,  would  be  22/.  12s.  Sd, 
The  amount  actually  paid  for  the  tithe  of 
those  ninety-seven  acres,  at  the  rate  for 
which  the  occupier  compounded  for  six  of 
the  fourteen  years,  was  741/.  4s.  10^. 
being  a  positive  exaction  of  718/.  12s.  2d. 
The  grievance  was  not  confined  to  the 
tithe  on  hay,  however.  The  mode  of  col- 
lecting the  small  tithes  in  this  district  was 
most  extraordinary,  vexatious,  and  annoy- 
ing. As  to  the  modus  on  lambs,  the  aver- 
age value  of  the  lambs  reared  in  this 
liberty,  all  of  which  were  fatted  for  the 
London  market,  was  stated  to  be  1/.  8s. 
The  modus  was  Id.  each  on  ten  lambfk, 
making  the  sum  paid  for  the  tithe  lamb 
10(f.,  but  as  the  tithe-owner  now  took  the 
lamb,  the  difference  in  his  favour  was 
1/.  7s.  2d.  on  each  tithe  lamb;  and  the 
total  difference  in  the  tithe  of  lambs  reared 
annually  in  this  district,  the  number  being 
about  1 ,500  was  above  200/.,  or  by  taking 
tithe  in  kind  the  clergyman  received  200/. 
more  than  he  would  under  the  old 
established  modus.  This  was  only  one 
instance  amongst  many;  and  the  peti- 
tioners desired  to  have  an  Act  passed 
to  save  them  from  the  continuance  of 
such  grievous  overcharges.  They  were 
anxious  that  a  short  bill  should  be  passed 
to  limit  the  rights  of  the  Church,  as  to  time, 
agreeably  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Law  Commissioners,  that  there  should  be 
the  same  law  for  the  Church  as  for  the 
Crown.  Certainly,  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  limit  the  rights  of  the  Church 
to  possession  or  custom,  as  in  the  case  of 
freehold  property.  With  respect  to  the 
vexatious  modes  followed,  in  demanding 
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that  the  tithes  should  be  set  out  in  kind^ 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  high  compo- 
sitions, he  would  illustrate  them  by 
stating  a  few  facts.  A  farmer  who  had  a 
cow  and  calf,  was  not  allowed  to  take 
them  to  market  until  the  calf  was  tithe- 
able  ;  that  is,  until  it  could  live  without 
its  mother.  The  poor  farmer  might  want 
to  send  his  cow  and  calf  to  market,  to  pay  a 
debt ;  but  no,  the  tithe-man  stepped  in  and 
told  him  he  must  defer  selling  his  property 
until  the  tithe-owner  was  satisfied.  The 
very  possibility  of  such  a  thing  occurring 
was  bad  enough ;  and  a  system  which 
admitted  such  vexatious  proceedings,  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  for  another 
year.  Individuals  had  even  been  prose- 
cuted in  this  liberty  for  selling  their  ewes 
and  lambs  when  they  had  not  sufficient 
provender  for  them:  the  tithe-collector 
contending,  that  they  should  not  be  sold 
until  the  lambs  could  do  without  the  ewes. 
The  farmer  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  keep 
his  lambs  and  ewes  until  they  were  starved, 
to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  tithe-collector. 
He  did  not  believe,  that  in  a  country  like 
England,  such  a  state  of  the  law  could 
exist.  He  had  heard  of  such  vexatious 
proceedings  in  Ireland,  but  did  not  suppose 
they  took  place  in  England.  The  farmers 
in  this  district,  who  were  in  the  practice  of 
fattening  calves  for  the  London  market, 
were  also  subject  to  great  inconveni- 
ence and  loss  by  the  practice  of  taking 
the  tenth  day's  milk.  If  the  tithe-receiver 
took  a  tenth  of  the  milk  every  day  it 
would  not  be  so  injurious,  but  he  took  the 
tenth  day's  milk,  and  then  the  calves  had 
to  go  without,  or  they  had  only  stale  milk, 
which  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  them. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  district  also, 
grow  large  quantities  of  potatoes  for 
the  London  market,  and  the  petitioners 
stated,  that  the  practice  was,  to  put  out 
every  tenth  row  or  ridge  of  potatoes  for 
tithe.  Instead  of  allowing  the  farmer, 
however,  to  dig  up  his  own  nine  rows, 
leaving  the  tenth  row  for  the  tithe-man,  the 
latter  demanded  that  the  potatoes  should  be 
measured  over  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
work,  by  which  the  farmer  was  prevented 
getting  the  potatoes  sorted  and  washed  in 
time  for  the  early  market  next  day  :  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  until  the  whole  were  dug 
up,  and  then  to  measure  them  ;  by  which 
he  was  prevented  from  housing  them  and 
securing  them  against  the  weather  or 
theft.  This  case  had  been  found  so 
oppressive  and  injurious,  that  it  had 
V0L.IL{2Si} 


been  carried  into  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench ;  but  after  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, it  had  gone  over  to  the  Court  of 
Arches,  where  it  was  likely  to  be  decided 
after  the  usual  manner  of  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  It  was  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  cases  of  this  description  gave  rise  to 
feelings  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  peace 
of  the  country.  Would  it  be  believed  that 
on  poultry  the  tithe-man  demanded  the 
tenth  eggf  and  an  agistment  tithe  of  the 
young  from  the  time  they  were  hatched. 
If  a  farmer  had  forty  hens,  he  had  to  keep 
an  account  of  the  number  of  eggs  laid — of 
the  number  of  chickens  hatched — of  the 
number  which  the  fox  carried  away — and 
of  all  casualties  in  his  poultry-yard  until 
they  were  killed  or  sold.  He  must  keep  a 
regular  account,  therefore,  of  every  brood 
until  the  tithe-man  came  to  make  his 
charge.  He  would  read  one  letter  from  a 
tithe-agent  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  things  were  managed. 

"  Sir; — I  understand  from  the  tithing*  man 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rawbone,  that,  from  the  23rd 
of  December,  to  the  present  time,  he  has  re- 
ceived onlv  four  eggs  as  the  tithe  of  the  pro- 
duce of  nme  hens ;  and  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  a  much  greater  quantity  than 
forty  have  been  produced,  I  have,  there- 
fore, to  beg,  that  you  will,  forthwith,  render 
me  an  account  of  such  egp  as  have  been  pro- 
duced, to  save  the  necessity  of  legal  proceed- 
ings, which  will  immediately  follow  your  de- 
fault. 

(Signed)  ''  Thomas  Townsekd, 

Romford." 

[Mr .  Hughes  Hughes  suggested  to   the 

hon.  Member  the  propriety  of  not  reading 

the  names  of  the  parties,  some  of  whom, 

being  clergymen,  it  would  place  invidiously 

before  the  public]     He  would  not  read 

the  names,  though  they  were  all  mentioned 

at  the  meeting  from  which  the  petition 

emanated.     In  this  case,   however,,   the 

farmer  said  to  the  titheman — 

*'  Mr. ;  I  have  sent  you  the  tithe  of  all 

the  eggs  I  had,  but  if  you  are  not  satisfied, 
come  when  the  hens  are  hunted  up  of  a  morn- 
ing, and  you  shall  have  an  account" 

The  tithing-man,  however,  required  a  dis- 
tinct account.   Another  letter  ran  thus : — 

"  Sir; — Mr. 's  tithing-man  having  now, 

pursuant  to  your  notice,  attended  at  your 
house  upwards  of  thirty  times,  without  re- 
ceivinff  any  tithes,  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that 
he  wilT  not  attend  pursuant  to  that  notice  any 
more,  and  you  are  required  to  give  a  distinct 
and  fresh  notice  every  day  on  which  you  in- 
tend setting  out  any  tithe — [the  tithe  of  a 
dozen  of  e|i^  for  instance] — and  I  b^  of  you 
most  distinctly  to  understand,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  vexatious  and  ridiculous  con- 
duct on  your  part,  Mr. will  feel  justified 
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in  pursuing  the  utmost  seyerity  of  the  law 
against  you,  for  any  omission,  howeyer  tri- 
fhng,  and  I  give  you  this  notice;  in  order  that 

you  may  not  feel  hardly  used  by  Mr. 

taking  proceeding  against  you ;  and  as  you 
have  since  last  Michaelmas  persevered  in  the 
practice  which  I  told  you  was  illegal,  viz. 
depasturing  cattle  without  giving  the  tithing-* 
man  notice  when  they  were  taken  into  your 
fields,  I  am  directed  immediately  to  com- 
mence  a  suit  in  the  Exchequer  against  you 
for  such  de&ult." 

There  was  one  circumstance  alluded  to 
in  this   letter  to   which  he  would  direct 
attention.     A  farmer,  who  keeps  an  inn, 
has  also  a  field  to  receive  the  cattle  of  the 
dealers  who  frequent  the  neighbouring  fairs 
and  markets ;  and  the  tithing-man  requires 
from  this  person  a  notice  when  cattle  come 
in,  which  it  it  impossible  for  him  to  give, 
as  the  cattle  come  and  go  at  uncertain 
periods  of  the  day  and  night,  without  the 
farmer  himself  previously  knowing  when 
they  are  to  come.     What  the  tithe-receiver 
required,    therefore,  could  not  be  done. 
Nevertheless,  the  individual  bad  had  a  bill 
filed  against  him  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer,   the  expense  of  which   would    be 
three  times  more  than  the  whole  property 
of  the  individual  against  whom  the  suit  was 
brought.     The   man    was  carried  to  the 
Court  of   Exchequer,    which    was    thus 
made  an  instrument  of  extortion  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  him  to  pay  a  large 
sum    for  composition.      Was    it   to    be 
borne  that  a  man  could  not  take  a  head  of 
celery  out  of  his  garden,  or  put  a  cabbage 
into  his  pot,  without  sending  notice  to  the 
tithing-man,  or  subjecting  himself  to  an 
Exchequer  process.     He  understood,  that 
a  suit  was  lately  tried   before   the   Lord 
Chief  Baron  Alexander,  which  was  actu- 
ally instituted  to  recover  the  tithe  of  five 
cabbages  and  three  heads  of  celery.    The 
Chief  Baron  then   made  the  observation 
— "  that  it  was  very  easy  to  lay  down  the 
principle  upon  which  the  tithe  of  vegetables 
should  be  set  out,  but  that  he  could  not 
imagine  how  it  could  be  carried  into  effect, 
the  difficulty  was  so  great."    Was  it  then 
a  fair  or  a  reasonable  thing  that  a  roan 
should  not  be  able  to  use  the  produce  of 
his  own  garden,  without  running  the  risk 
of  a  prosecution?    He  was  assured  that 
he  should  be  able  to  prove  every  one  of 
the  fhcts  he  had  stated,  if,  after  the  recess, 
the  House  should  be  of  opinion  that  a 
Select  Committee  ought  to  inquire  into 
the  subject.    It  was  necessary  that  the 
House    should   adopt  some  proceeding, 
though  an  investigation  need  not  be  of 


very  great  length  to  prove  that  the  tyatem 
was  most  pernicious  by  a  few  particular 
instances  of  vexatious  oppression.  He  had 
mentioned  only  a  few  cases,  but  he  had 
been  told,  that  there  were  numerous  cases 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  ^uite  as  grots ; 
and  that  individuals  were  ready  to  establish 
them.     The  system   of   annoyance  and 
exaction  had  ^one  on,  until  at  last  the  peo- 
ple were  at  a  loss  to  kn^whow  to  rid  them-* 
selves  of  the  annoyance.    The  tithe-re^ 
ceivers    continually    increased   their  de- 
mand^.    One  person  informed  him,  that  he 
hired  a  farm  in  1828,  and  the  sum  then 
demanded  of  him  for  tithes  was  in  the 
proportion  of  80/.  to  every  100/.  of  rent. 
He  would  ju9t  ask  the  Houaff  what  must 
be  the  feelings  of  the  people  T    Was  it 
not  evident,  that  with  impending  prose- 
cutions  daily,  they  must  wish  to  rid  them* 
selves  of  such  an  odious  and  ruinous  sys- 
tem on  any  terms  ?    Was  it  not  enough  to 
make  every  n^an  discontented.    No  doubt, 
many  persons  would  submit  because  the 
law  gave  them  no  protection,  and  would 
yield  until  they  were  compelled  to  pay  two 
or  three  times  the  amount  of  what  the 
tithe-owner  had  a  right  to  claim.     For 
him  there  was  no  redress ;  he  might  be 
taken  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  A  person 
was  taken  before  Sir  John  Nichol,  into  the 
Arches  Court ;  6/.  was  the  amount  of  the 
claim  against  him,  and  his  expenses  were 
180/.     It  was  a  case  in  which  tithes  to 
the  value  of  6/.  were  taken  away.    Then 
there  was  the  case  of  Fanshaw  v,  Britten, 
in  which  the  subject  in  dispute,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  was  the  tithe  on  five  cab- 
bages and  three  heads  of  celery.    The 
petitioners  prayed,  that  tithe-owneiY  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remove  their  claims  for 
tithes  to  those  Courts  where  a  decision 
was  obtained  at  so  enormous  an  expense  i 
and  they  also  prayed  the  House  to  devise 
some  means  of  putting  a  limit  to  claims 
for  tithes.     No  claim  ought  to  be  taken  to 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  tithes,  which 
did  not  amount  at  least  to  30/.  and  all 
claims  for  smaller  sums  should  be  settled 
by  the  nearest  Magistrate,  according  to  the 
Act  of  William  3rd,  to  which  he  had  al» 
ready  referred.    There  were  some  other 
circumstances  referred  to  by  these  peti« 
tioners,  extremely  well  deserving  the  at* 
tention  of  hon.  Members  anxious  to  bqild 
churches  and  places  of  religious  worship. 
It  appeared  that  there  were  eertain  reli** 
giouB  duties  to  be  performed  within  this 
Uberty,  for  which  the  New  College  ei  Ox* 
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ford  WM  bound  to  provide,  but  which  it 
seemed  to  neglect,  and  even  a  Curate  who 
preached  two  sermons  instead  of  one  on 
the  Sunday,  was  forbid  to  continue  doing 
so,  lest  it  might  grow  into  a  practice ;  and 
the  parishioners  were  obliged  to  subscribe 
amongst  themselves  for  an  evening  lecture 
at  the  Curate's  own  house.  He  considered 
this  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  peace 
of  the  country,  and  when  such  cases  of 
oppression  and  vexation  occurred,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  exasperation  should  be  felt 
and  violence  ensue.  Such  feelings  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  country,  and  such 
violence  having  taken  place,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  Government  should  take  up  the 
subject  of  tithes,  and  propose  some  plan 
to  put  an  end  to  the  present  vexatious 
system. 

Mr.  Long  Wellesley  regretted  the  pre* 
sentation  of  the  petition  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  House,  for  never,  perhaps, 
was  one  of  greater  importance  offered  to 
its  notice.  He  had  been  asked  by  many 
of  those  who  signed  it  to  support  its  prayer. 
He  knew  the  parties,  and  knew  that  many 
of  the  facts  stated  were  strictly  correct. 
He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
district  referred  to  in  the  petition,  for  his 
property  was  surrounded  by  a  part  of  it. 
It  was  not  his  wish  at  that  time  to  enter 
into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  case,  which  was,  he  hoped  and  be- 
lieved, an  extreme  one,  and  that  no  other 
case  of  equal  hardship  and  oppression 
could  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Let  the  House  mark  what  the  petitioners 
stated,  and  look  at  the  situation  of  the 
Established  Church  and  of  the  law>  with 
such  causes  of  dissatisfaction  in  existence; 
and  mark  too  the  situation  of  the  petitioners, 
driven  to  seek  the  expensive  aid  of  Chan- 
cery, as  a  protection  against  the  already 
too  onerous  impost  of  tithes.  He  knew 
the  place  and  the  people,  and  knew  that 
they  had  no  political  feeling  adverse  to 
the  Government.  There  was  not  in  the 
whole  country,  for  a  series  of  years, 
a  body  of  men  so  strictly  loyal,  such 
rigid  Tories,  so  proud  of  the  Con- 
stitution under  which  they  lived,  and 
(though  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
would  not  think  the  better  of  them  for 
this)  so  ready  at  paying  war  taxes.  There 
were  no  men  who  adhered  more  pertina- 
ciously to  the  Government — the  Tory  Go- 
vernment—^than  the  people  of  Havering^ 
atte-Bower  and  its  neighbourhood.  Only 
that  very  day,  however,  a  person  stated 


to  him,  that  there  were  very  unpleasant 
demonstrations  of  feeling  in  that  neigh, 
bourhood ;    and   when  a   reference   was 
made  to  the  means  adopted  elsewhere  for 
the  prevention  of  tumults  and  breaches  of 
the  law,  his  observation  was,  "  Sir,  the 
conduct   of  the  parson    is  such,  that  I 
dare  not  swear  in  itkose  proper  persons  who 
would  otherwise  be  sworn  in  as  special  con- 
stables."   The  consequence,  therefore,  of 
the  proceedings  referred  to  in  the  petition, 
was  disaffection  amongst  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  that  district.  He  deeply  re- 
gretted, that  it  should  have  been  necessary 
to  present  such  a  petition,  and  should  have 
been  glad  if  any  mode  had  been  suggested, 
by  which  it  might  have  been  avoided,  but 
the  case  having   been  brought  forward, 
in  the  face  of  the  country,  it  ought  to 
undergo  a  thorough  investigation  for  the 
sake  of  the  Church  itself.    He  wished  well 
to  the  Church,  and  therefore  he  was  anxi- 
ous that,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  a  proper 
remedy  should  be  devised.    It  was  be- 
cause he  wished  well  to  the  Church  that 
he  was  desirous  of  such  a  modification  of 
the  law  as  would  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  monstrous  evils.     He  wished  to 
restore  the  Church  to  its  primitive  excel- 
lence, and  he  hoped  that  clergymen  would 
not  continue  to  be  placed  in  their  present 
invidious  situations.     There  were  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  case  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  not 
referred  to.     The  amount  of  the  tithes 
levied  in  the  district  was  6,000/.  a  year — an 
enormous  sum  in  proportion  to  the  rental. 
He  knew  a  farm  within  this  district,  the 
rent  of  which  was  100/.,  and  it  paid  80/. 
for  tithes.     This  sum  of  6,000/.  was  ex- 
acted, not  by  an  individual  resident  in  the 
place,  hut  by  the  New  College,  Oxford, 
which  was  said  to  apply  it  in  this  way  : — 
It  paid  1,300/.  to  the  rector  of  Romford, 
a  non-resident  Rector,  who  never  performed 
any  duty,  and  never  went  near  that  town. 
I'hat  Rector,  receiving  1,300/.  a  year  him- 
self, paid  100/.  a  year  to  a  Curate,  who 
performed  divine  service  once  a  week*  This 
was  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Romford ;  a  large  and  populous  town ;  and 
the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Hornchurch  was 
precisely  in  the  same   situation;   could 
there  be  a  greater  grievance  ?  The  parties 
who  paid  this   large  amount   for  tithes 
never  saw  the  Rector,  he  paid  his  Curate 
100/.  a  year  out  of  1,300/.  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  6,000/.  went  to  the  funds 
of  New   College,   so   that  the   district 
C2 
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farmers    of  a  certain  diBtrict  in  Essex 
from  a  payment  of  tithes  which  the  law 
says  they  are  bound  to  pay,  though  the 
payment  was  the  subject  of  much  com- 
plaint ?    In  this  case,  however,  the  com- 
plaints did  not  apply  to  the  clergy.     No 
one  of  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  attached  to  the 
clergy.     It  was  the  exaction,  as  he  called 
it,  of  a  particular  species  of  property  in  the 
hands  of  laymen.    He  believed,  in  the  last 
case  in  which  a  petition  was  presented, 
and   anything  said  (by  an  English  Mem- 
ber at  least)  on  the  subject  of  tithes  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  occurred.    The  facts 
stated  in  that  case  were,  that  the  rent  of  a 
farm  was  680/.;    in  consequence  of  the 
depression  of  the  times,  the  landlord  re- 
duced the  rent  to  5601, ;  but  as  regarded 
tithes,  the  charge  in  the  one  case  was 
140/.,  and  in  the  other  case,  when  the 
rent  was  reduced,  it  was  also  140/.     It 
was  added,  too,  that  when  the  farmer 
applied  to  the  tithe-collector  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  tithes,  and  stated  that  his  landlord 
had  made  a  reduction  of  rent,  the  answer 
made  to  him  was,  '^  You  can  pay  your 
tithes  so  much  the  better  as  your  rent  has 
been  reduced."    When  that  petition  was 
under  discussion  the  tithe-proprietor  was 
unknown,  but  he  had  since  ascertained, 
and  he  had  the  authority  of  the   hon. 
Member  who  presented  the  petition  for 
stating  it,  that  the  tithes  referred  to  in  that 
petition  were  in  the  hands  of  a  lay  im- 
propriator, although,  he  had  no  doubt, 
every  one  left  the  House  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  tithes  were  the  property 
of  a  clergyman.    All  the  circumstances 
now  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  arose  out 
of  tithe  property  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 
It  was  of  no  consequence  that  the  lessee 
of  one  portion  of  those  tithes  was  a  clergy- 
man, as  stated  by  the  hon.  Member:  he 
held  die  tithes  as  a  layman,  and  not  in  his 
clerical  character.    Whatever  might  be 
the   value  of  the   cases  referred  to  by 
those  petitioners,  as  supporting  the  views 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  those 
cases  attached  in  no  respect  to  the  Church. 
The  hon.  Member  stated,  that  the  tithes 
in  question  belonged  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  which,  in  this  instance,  did  not 
act  as  an  ecclesiastical  body    The  Corpo- 
ration of  New  College,  Oxford,  was  not  an 
ecclesiastical  body ;   but  held  its  rights  as 
the  Corporation  of  London,  or  any  other 
Corporation.     Many  of  the  Fellows  of 

^ew  College  were  laymen ;  and  the  g;ieater 


part  of  th^ir  tithes,  as  in  this  instance  was, 
in  lay  hands.  These  cases,  therefore,  did 
not  in  any  respect  affect  the  clergy.  He 
regretted  that  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex should  have  made  such  observations 
on  a  petition  brought  forward  without 
notice ;  and  that  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Ives  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
follow  his  example.  Into  some  of  the  detaib 
brought  forward  he  would  make  inquiry. 
He  wished  the  hon.  member  for  Clare 
(O'Gorman  Mahon),  who  had  been  so 
forward  in  cheering  the  statements  con- 
tained in  this  petition,  and  the  observa- 
tions made  on  them,  to  understand,  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  were 
not  in  any  degree  implicated  in  these  cases. 
The  Church  was  not  answerable  for  the 
proceedings  of  New  College,  with  respect 
to  the  management  of  its  own  property. 

Mr.  Lennard  hoped,  as  the  petition  came 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  resided,  that  the  House  would 
suffer  him  to  make  a  few  observations. 
He  believed  that  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Essex,  left  the  House  under 
the  impression  that  the  petition  would 
not  be  presented  to-night,  and  he  was 
exceedingly  sorry  that  his  hon.  friend 
was  not  present.  He  was  prepared,  how- 
ever, most  cordially  to  support,  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  which  points  to  a  great 
an 4  pressing  evil,  calling  for  immediate 
redress.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  that  the  Church  ought 
to  claim  its  rights  within  a  reasonable 
time,  or  otherwise  its  claims  should  lapse, 
like  those  of  individuals.  The  Church, 
and  collegiate  bodies,  were  the  only  corpo- 
rations which  now  maintain  this  odious 
and  invidious  power, — a  power  so  odious 
and  unpopular,  that  there  was  no  real 
friend  of  the  Church  who  would  not  wish 
it  abrogated.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  he  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  looking  into  the  petition,  and 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  respectability 
of  the  petitioners.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  had  entirely  mis- 
taken the  view  which  die  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  took  in  presenting  this  petition. 
The  hon.  Member  did  not  lay  this  case 
before  the  House  as  a  Court  of  Appeal, 
but  as  affording  reasons  for  calling  upon 
the  House  to  pass  a  law,  by  which  the 
grounds  of  complaint  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion might  be  removed.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet liatedi  that  the  tithes  of  Hareiiii^ 
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gentlemen  they  might  be  able  to  maintain 
the  Church  Establishment  and  themselves. 
If  a  system  of  concession  were  not  adopted 
particularly  on  this  subject,  in  his  opinion 
not  only  tfie  landed  proprietors  and  the 
Church,  but  the  State  itself  would  be  in 
imminent  danger.  He  would  in  conclu- 
sion, quote  a  few  lines,  bearing  on  the 
subject  and  very  applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  the  country.     Lord  Bacon  says  : 

<*  So  when  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  Go- 
vernment are  mainly  shaken  or  weakened 
(which  are  religion,  justice,  counsel,  and 
treasure),  men  nad  need  to  pray  for  fair 
weather.  But  let  us  pass  from  this  part  of 
predictions  (concerning  which,  nevertneless, 
more  light  may  be  taken  from  that  which  fol- 
loweth),  and  let  us  speak  first  of  the  mate- 
rials of  seditions,  then  of  the  motives  of  them, 
and  thirdly  of  the  remedies.  Concerning  the 
materials  of  seditions,  it  is  a  thing  well  to  be 
considered,  for  the  surest  way  to  prevent  se- 
ditions (if  the  times  do  bear)  is  to  take  away 
the  matter  of  them.  For  if  there  be  fuel 
prepared,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whence  the  spark 
shall  come  that  shall  set  it  on  fire.  The  mat- 
ter of  seditions  is  of  two  kinds — much  po- 
verty, and  much  discontentment.  It  is  certain, 
80  many  overthrown  estates,  so  many  votes 
for  troubles. — Lucian  noteth  weU  the  state  of 
Rome  before  the  civil  war — 

'  Hinc  usura  vorax,  rapidumque  in  tempera 

foenus 
Hinc  concussa  fides  et  multis  utile  bellum.' 

*•*  This  same  mullis  utile  bellum  is  an  assured 
and  infallible  sign  of  a  state  disposed  to  sedi- 
tion and  troubles ;  and  if  this  poverty  and 
broken  estate  in  the  better  sort,  be  joined 
with  a  want  and  necessity  in  the  mean  people, 
the  danger  is  imminent  and  great ;  for  the 
rebellions  of  the  belly  are  the  worst.  As  for 
discontentments,  they  are  in  the  politic  body, 
like  to  humours  in  the  natural,  which  are  apt 
to  gather  preternatural  heat,  and  to  inflame. 
And  let  no  Prince  measure  the  danger  of 
them  by  this,  whether  they  be  just  or  unjust; 
for  that  were  to  imagine  people  to  be  too 
reasonable,  who  do  often  spurn  at  their  own 
good ;  nor  yet  by  this,  whetlier  the  grie& 
whereupon  they  rise,  be,  in  fact,  great  or 
small ;  for  they  are  the  most  dangerous  dis- 
contentments, where  the  fear  is  greater  than 
the  feeling.  Dolendi  modut,  timendi  non  item. 
Besides,  in  great  oppressions,  the  same  things 
that  provoke  the  patience^  do  withal  make 
the  courage ;  but  in  fears  it  is  not  so ;  neither 
let  any  Prince  or  State  be  secure  concerning 
discontentments,  because  they  have  been 
often,  or  have  been  long,  and  yet  no  peril 
hath  ensued;  for  as  it  is  true,  that  every 
vapour  or  fume  doth  not  turn  into  a  storm, 
so  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  storms,  though 
they  blow  over  divers  times,  yet  may  fall  at 
last ;  and  as  the  Spanish  proverb  noteth  well, 
'  the  cord  breaketo  at  the  last  by  the  weakest 
puU.' " 

•  Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  that  a  petition  so 
important  was  never  brought  forward 
under  circumstaaces  so  inconTenienti  and 


so  unfair.  Of  the  658  Members  of  which 
this  House  consists,  there  was  not  one, 
who,  having  heard  the  notice  which  the 
hon.  Member  gave  a  short  while  ago,  could 
suppose,  that  within  an  hour  of  giving  that 
notice,  he  would  have  brought  forward  such 
a  petition,  and  have  prefaced  its  presentation 
by  remarks  which  might  have  reminded  him 
that  it  was  a  subject  on  which  the  House 
was  called  upon  to  give  a  deliberate  opin  ion , 
and  on  which  Members  must  naturally  be 
desirous  of  having  time  for  some  previous, 
consideration.  The  hon.  Member  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  of  presenting  another 
petition  this  evening — a  petition,  certainly, 
on  a  subject  of  very  great  importance, 
from  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and  if  that 
petition,  in  his  judgment,  required  a 
notice,  because  he  had  occasion  to  make 
a  speech  on  it,  it  was  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  he  should  have  given  notice  of 
his  intention  to  make  a  long  speech  on  the 
subject  of  tithes,  in  presenting  this  peti- 
tion. In  making  these  observations  on 
the  irregularity  and  unfairness  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  petition  had  been 
brought  forward,  he  begged  not  to  be 
understood  as  doing  so  because  he  had 
any  reluctance  to  meet  the  statements  of 
the  hon.  Member,  or  because  he  entertain- 
ed any — theslightestdoubt — that  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  by  him  would  have 
received  a  triumphant  answer,  if  any  oppor- 
tunity had  been  given  for  the  discussion. 
Without  entering  into  that  discussion  at 
this  period,  and  with  so  thin  a  House,  he 
would  just  observe,  that  a  great  deal  of 
what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  depended  upon  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  parties  whose  cases  he  had 
detailed  had  no  legal  means  of  redress  if 
their  complaints  were  well  founded.  The 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  wished,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  turn  that  House  into  a 
Court  of  Justice,  and  then  into  a  Court  of 
Appeal  from  other  tribunals ;  but  whether 
in  the  case  of  tithes,  or  in  any  othev  case, 
he  should  always  resist  the  attempt  to  * 
convert  that  House  into  any  such  tribunal. 
The  hon.  Member  referred  to  those  cases 
in  which  there  had  been  decisions  of  a 
Court  of  Law  against  the  parties  whose 
cases  he  stated.  Was  that  House,  then,  to 
be  a  Court  of  Review  from  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  or  any  other  Court  ?  Was  it 
to  pronounce  that  the  tithe-proctors  had 
acted  wrong,  or  that  an  ancient  modus 
was  correct,  and  another  modus  vicious, 
because,  by  so  doing,  it  would  relieve  th^ 
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farmers    of  a  certain  district  in  Essex 
from  a  payment  of  tithes  which  the  law 
says  they  are  bound  to  pay,  though  the 
payment  was  the  subject  of  much  com- 
plaint ?    In  this  case,  however,  the  com- 
plaints did  not  apply  to  the  clergy.     No 
one  of  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  attached  to  the 
clergy.     It  was  the  exaction,  as  he  called 
it,  of  a  particular  species  of  property  in  the 
hands  of  laymen.    He  believed,  in  the  last 
case  in  which  a  petition  was  presented, 
and   anything  said  (by  an  English  Mem- 
ber at  least)  on  the  subject  of  tithes  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  occurred.    The  facts 
stated  in  that  case  were,  that  the  rent  of  a 
farm  was  680/. ;    in  consequence  of  the 
depression  of  the  times,  the  landlord  re- 
duced the  rent  to  560/. ;  but  as  regarded 
tithes,  the  charge  in  Uie  one  case  was 
140/.,  and  in  the  other  case,  when  the 
rent  was  reduced,  it  was  also  140/.     It 
was  added,  too,  that  when  the  farmer 
applied  to  the  tithe-collector  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  tithes,  and  stated  that  his  landlord 
had  made  a  reduction  of  rent,  the  answer 
made  to  him  was,  *^  You  can  pay  your 
tithes  so  much  the  better  as  your  rent  has 
been  reduced."     When  that  petition  was 
under  discussion  the  tithe-proprietor  was 
unknown,  but  he  had  since  ascertained, 
and  he  had  the  authority  of  the   hon. 
Member  who  presented  the  petition  for 
stating  it,  that  the  tithes  referred  to  in  that 
petition  were  in  the  hands  of  a  lay  im- 
propriator, although,  he  had  no  doubt, 
every  one  left  the  House  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  tithes  were  the  property 
of  a  clergyman.     All  the  circumstances 
now  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  arose  out 
of  tithe  property  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 
It  was  of  no  consequence  that  the  lessee 
of  one  portion  of  those  tithes  was  a  clergy- 
man, as  stated  by  the  hon.  Member :  he 
held  the  tithes  as  a  layman,  and  not  in  his 
clerical  character.     Whatever  might  be 
the   value  of  the   cases  referred  to  by 
those  petitioners,  as  supporting  the  views 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  those 
cases  attached  in  no  respect  to  the  Church. 
The  hon.  Member  stated,  that  the  tithes 
in  question   belonged  to  New   College, 
Oxford,  which,  in  this  instance,  did  not 
act  as  an  ecclesiastical  body    The  Corpo- 
ration of  New  College,  Oxford,  was  not  an 
ecclesiastical  body ;   but  held  its  rights  as 
the  Corporation  of  London,  or  any  other 
Corporation.     Many  of  the  Fellows  of 
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part  of  their  tithes,  as  in  this  instance  was, 
in  lay  hands.  These  cases,  therefore,  did 
not  in  any  respect  aflfect  the  clergy.  He 
regretted  that  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex should  have  made  such  observations 
on  a  petition  brought  forward  without 
notice ;  and  that  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Ives  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
follow  his  example.  Into  some  of  the  details 
brought  forwara  he  would  make  inquiry. 
He  wished  the  hon.  member  for  Clare 
(O'Gorman  Mahon),  who  had  been  so 
forward  in  cheering  the  statements  con- 
tained in  this  petition,  and  the  observa- 
tions made  on  them,  to  understand,  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  were 
not  in  any  degree  implicated  in  these  cases. 
The  Church  was  not  answerable  for  the 
proceedings  of  New  College,  with  respect 
to  the  management  of  its  own  property. 

Mr.  Lennard  hoped,  as  the  petition  came 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  resided,  tliat  the  House  would 
suffer  him  to  make  a  few  observations. 
He  believed  that  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Essex,  left  the  House  under 
the  impression  that  the  petition  would 
not  be  presented  to-night,  and  he  was 
exceedingly  sorry  that  his  hon.  friend 
was  not  present.  He  was  prepared,  how- 
ever, most  cordially  to  support  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  which  points  to  a  great 
an4  pressing  evil,  calling  for  immediate 
redress.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  that  the  Church  ought 
to  claim  its  rights  within  a  reasonable 
time,  or  otherwise  its  claims  should  lapse, 
like  those  of  individuals.  The  Church, 
and  collegiate  bodies,  were  the  only  corpo- 
rations which  now  maintain  this  odious 
and  invidious  power, — a  power  so  odious 
and  unpopular,  that  there  was  no  real 
friend  of  the  Church  who  would  not  wish 
it  abrogated.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  he  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  looking  into  the  petition,  and 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  respectability 
of  the  petitioners.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  hon.  Baronet,  the '  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  had  entirely  mis- 
taken the  view  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  took  in  presenting  this  petition. 
The  hon.  Member  did  not  lay  this  case 
before  the  House  as  a  Court  of  Appeal, 
but  as  affording  reasons  for  calling  upon 
the  House  to  pass  a  law,  by  which  the 
grounds  of  complaint  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion might  be  removed.    The  hon.  Ba- 
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ilte*Bcnr«  fvere  to  be  oonsidered  as  the 
pnpcftj  of  lay  impropriaton,  ioasmuch  a« 
dieFellowsof  NewCollej^e  were  laymen  as 
veil  as  dergymea  ;  bat  what  had  that  to 
do  with  Ihe  case  ?  What  difference  did  it 
ntke  ?  That  fact  did  not  weaken  the  case 
of  tht  petitioners  ia  the  least.  This  petition 
was  not  brought  forward  against  the 
Cbwchy  bot  against  a  great  abuse  and  evil, 
B  which  laymen  as  well  as  clergymen  were 
eoooemed.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the 
complaint.  The  evils  alleged  to  exist  in  this 
particular  district,  certainly  exist  in  many 
other  places,  and  must  exist,  from  the  state 
of  the  law.  No  blame  was  imputed  to 
the  clergyman ;  the  fault  was  in  the  law. 
He  had  no  other  means  of  obtaining  his 
tithes,  but  that  which  was  much  and 
justly  coflsplaioed  of.  The  clergyman 
Bust  submit  to  lose  his  dues  on  cabbages 
tad  celery,  as  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Bciaber  for  Middlesex,  or  he  must  exact 
then  in  this  harsh  waj.  It  was  the  state 
of  the  law,  aa  regards  tithes,  that  required 
lension  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
that  rerisiony  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Middkeeex,  had  pressed  the  case  of 
these  petitioners  into  bis  argument,  and 
apQQ  that  Tiew  was  the  petition  entitled 
to  htt  sopport.  With  respect  to  what  had 
beea  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
IreSy  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  clerical 
datiesweie  performed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood from  whence  this  petition  came,  he 
vasnot  quite  correctly  informed.  In  Horn- 
chuich,  a  very  large  and  populous  village, 
the  chuieb-senrice  was  most  properly  per- 
fomsd.  Tfaeckricaldttties  were  performed 
in  that  village  by  a  most  excellent  person, 
who  had  done  the  duty  for  several  years ; 
and  he  could  take  it  upon  him  to  state, 
froaa  his  knowledge  of  the  parish,  that 
thofe  duties  were  exceedingly  well  per- 
formed. He  agreed  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  Ives,  that  it  was  desirable 
to  veiotain  the  property  of  the  Church 
cstaUishnient ;  but  it  was<^viously  the 
iaierfsl  of  the  Church  itself,  that  some 
aitcfatioii  siMHild  be  made  in  the  mode  of 
eoUeetiug  tithes.  Many  persons  con- 
asdad  with  the  Church  felt  this,  and 
woald  be  glad  of  some  alteration  in  the 
present  system.  Nothing  could  be  worse, 
or  more  painful  to  the  clergyman,  than  to 
be  obliged  to  quarrel  with  his  parishioners 
on  the  subject  of  tithes,  which  he  was 
fieyiSBlly  eoeapeUed  to  do.  There  ought 
to  be  a  commutation  of  tithes,  and  the 
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required  to  be  assured,  that  the  commu- 
tation was  to  be  founded  on  just  and  equit- 
able principles,  to  ensure  their  concur- 
rence ;  and  no  commutation,  founded  on 
different  principles,  should  have  his  support. 
0*Gonnan  Mahon,  assured  the  House, 
that  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  have 
obtruded  himself  on  its  notice,  previous 
to  the  somewhat  uncalled-for  reference, 
which  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for  Ox- 
ford University,  thought  proper  to  make  to 
him.  Deeply  interested  as  he  was,  and 
had  always  avowed  himself  to  be,  on  this 
subject;  feeling  an  interest  which  induced 
him  to  remain  for  the  presentation  of  a 
petition  in  which  he  was  not  in  any  way 
personally  concerned,  but  on  public 
grounds,  the  case  being  exclusively  Eng- 
lish; he  should  not  have  ventured  to 
offer  a  single  sentence,  but  for  the  per- 
sonal call  of  the  hon.  Baronet.  Inter- 
ested as  he  was  in  this  subject  on  public 
grounds,  that  interest  was  greatly  increased 
by  his  anxiety  to  hear  what  answer  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  give  to  the  allega- 
tions of  the  petition,  and  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  Member  who  presented  it; 
to  hear,  he  said,  the  hon.  Baronet — the 
elect  of  that  great  ecclesiastical  and 
erudite  body,  the  University  of  Oxford, 
—  to  hear  him,  whom  he  had  seen 
there  pace  along  so  proudly,  surround- 
ed by  crowds  of  parsons,  who,  leav- 
ing their  flocks,  had  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  to  support  him,  to  the 
exclusion  of  one  who  had  certainly  been 
an  able  advocate  and  champion  of  the 
cause  of  the  Established  Church  —  but 
had  then  become  the  advocate  of  Chris- 
tian and  liberal  principles;  the  chosen 
knight,  was  to  combat,  as  it  were,  with 
all  who  should  dare  to  venture  into  the 
lists  against  the  abuses  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  was  anxious  to  hear  what  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  to  offer  in  refutation  of 
the  charges  made  by  the  petitioners.  He 
had  felt  great  anxiety,  but  great  as  was  his 
anxiety,  his  disappointment  had  been 
still  greater.  He  had  no  doubt,  when 
the  boa.  Baronet  came  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  that  the  House  would  be  placed 
in  a  state  of  ecstasy  and  delight  by 
the  charms  of  his  eloquence.  He  haa 
no  doubt  that  the  men  of  Oxford,  whom 
he  had  seen  so  active  ia  propping  up,  the 
hon.  Baroaet,  had  made  a  well-grounded 
choice, — that  they  had  selected  the  most 
competent  person  to  represent  the  Church 
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competent  to  refute  any  calumnies  if  ca-  I 
lumnies  should  be  uttered,  against  the  con- 
duct of  the  black  cloth.  He  had  been 
grievously  disappointed,  however,  and  the 
disappointment  had  had  such  an  effect  on 
his  spirits,  that  he  felt  himself  very  unequal 
to  attempt  a  fitting  response  to  the  call  so 
unexpectedly  made  on  him  by  the  hon. 
Baronet.  Thus  unceremoniously  referred 
to  and  taunted,  because  he  nodded  assent 
to  some  observations  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  might  he  inquire 
why  the  hon.  Baronet  did  not  permit  him 
to  remain  quietly,  in  his  position,  and 
apply  himself  to  the  allegations  made,  than 
to  the  mode  in  which  he(0'Gorman  Mahon) 
had  indicated  his  sense  of  their  import- 
ance ?  But  since  it  had  been  put  on  him, 
he  would  not  shrink  from  giving  his  opi- 
nion on  the  petition,  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  answer  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
attempted  to  give  to  it.  The  cheers  which 
excited  the  hon.  Baronet's  wrath,  were 
caused  by  the  force  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex ;  but 
thosecheers  ought  also  to  have  excited  the 
hon.  Baronet  to  some  laudable  efforts,  in 
the  defence  of  that  Church  establishment, 
of  which  he  is  the  avowed  and  chosen 
champion.  He  only  gave  the  usual  cheer 
which  awaits  on  statements  that  strike 
home.  He  had  cried,  **  hear !  hear  !'* 
when  particular  points  were  made,  which 
he  conceived  deserving  of  marked  atten- 
tion— when  evidence  was  referred  to,  which 
left  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind—- or 
when  evidence  was  adduced,  which,  if  not 
contravened,  must  carry  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  all.  Now,  what  answer  did  the 
hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for  the  Oxford 
University,  give  to  this  petition  ?  He  occu- 
pied the  House  for  several  minutes  with 
his  reply.  He  complained  that  the  bon. 
member  for  Middlesex  had  made  a  speech 
of  an  hour  in  presenting  the  petition  ;  but 
what  answer  did  the  hon.  Baronet  give  to 
the  petition  ?  Did  he  deny  any  one  alle- 
gation contained  in  it  ?  Did  he  combat  a 
single  observation  that  accompanied  it? 
Quite  the  contrary.  He — ^the  champion 
of  the  Church — wae  silent  on  these  points, 
and  allowed  every  allegation  contained  in 
the  petition  to  stand  uncontradicted.  He 
lamented,  forsooth,  that  the  petition  was 
brought  forward  in  so  thin  a  House !  So 
did  he.  He  lamented  that  all  England 
was  not  within  earshot,  and  he  wished  that 
the  statements  contained  in  this  petition 

ivere  within  the  scope  and  the  consider- 


ation of  every  man  in  the  community. 
What  those  hon.  Members  who  spoke  m 
support  of  this  petition  mildly  called  inju- 
rious exactions,  the  country  would  deno- 
minate most  iniquitous  and  disgraceful 
proceedings.  How  were  the  arguments 
of  these  hon.  Members  answered  by  the 
champion  of  the  Church  ?  He  did  not 
deny  a  single  fact,  but,  instead  of  argu- 
ment, he  attempted  to  substitute  a  wretch- 
ed equivoque.  He  said,  these  deeds  being 
done,  were  not  done  by  churchmen  in  their 
clerical  capacity.  It  was  true^  the  tithe- 
receiver — ^he  who  sent  to  try  the  very 
hens,  and  put  them  under  contribution, — 
was  in  reality  a  clergyman,  though  in  ' 
doing  this,  he  acted  not  in  his  clerical 
character,  but  by  the  authority  and  in 
the  capacity  of  lay  impropriator.  Most 
miserable  subterfuge !  but  let  the  House 
analyse  the  argument  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
which  invested  the  same  individual  with 
two  distinct  characters — ^those  of  layman 
and  clergyman — but  would  seek  to  strip 
him  of  the  latter,  while  he  happened  to  be 
engaged  in  the  practices  now  described. 
When  these  practices  were  enacting,  he 
must  be  viewed  in  his  lay  character  only, 
and  not  at  all  in  his  clerical. — What!  he, 
a  clergyman — one  of  the  sanctified  of  the 
Lord, — whose  forehead  the  holy  oil  had 
anointed!  who — 

Mr.  Courtenay  rose  to  order.  He 
moved  that  the  House  be  counted. 

0*Oonnan  Mahon^  thought  he  ought 
not  to  be  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  a 
reply  forced  from  him  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net's observations.  His  answer  ought  notto 
be  evaded  by  a  motion  of  this  description ; 
besides,  the  petition  was  not  disposed  of. 

The  Speaker  explained,  that  when  any 
Member  noticed  tliat  forty  Members  were 
not  present,  and  called  upon  him  to  count 
the  House,  he  was  bound  to  do  so ;  no 
motion  could  be  made,  nor  any  business 
proceeded  with,  aflerit  was  remarked  and 
ascertained  that  there  were  not  forty  Mem- 
bers present,  for,  strictly  speaking,  there 
was  then  no  House  competent  to  dispose  of 
any  motion.  The  House  was  accordingly 
counted,  and  forty  Members  not  being 
present,  was  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Wedneday,  Dec.  22. 

MiNUTBS.]  The  Patents  Continuitioii  Bill  wai  reed  a  tliiid 

time. 
Petitiani  {nesented.    By  Lord  Durham,  firom  StoekloD,  for 
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RxamirD,  fitm  Stockton-on-Tees,  Cor  the  abolition  of 
the  Doty  on  Sea-borne  Coab.  For  the  abolition  of 
SJsfcrj,  by  ^rl  Gaxt,  thirteen  ftora  nrious  places  in 
Nordannbedaad: — ^By  the  Earl  of  Esbsz,  ftom  Bia- 
i  at  BioQ^ton  A^tley.  By  Lord  St.  Vmcairr,  from 
i  of  the  Wert-lndia.  body  resident  in  the  Metro- 
pnlis*  paying  for  Protection  and  Cqnpensation ; — By 
Lord  Fabhham,  ftom  Inhabitanta  of  BetfiHt;,  with  the 


Appeals. — Character  of  the  In- 
ferior Courts.]  Od  taking  his  place, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  a  very 
gross  misrepresentation,  affecting  the  cha- 
racter of  certain  learned  Judges,  had  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which 
Scotch  appeals  had  been  disposed  of  since 
he  came  to  the  Seals.  It  was  asserted,  that 
in  nearly  all  the  Scotch  appeals  heard  by 
their  Lordships  since  the  period  in  ques- 
tion,  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  below  had 
been  reversed.  Now,  he  thought  it  right 
to  say,  that  this  was  the  direct  contrary  of 
the  truth.  Thirteen  appeal  cases  had 
been  heard  since  he  had  the  honour  to 
advise  their  Lordships  upon  judicial  busi- 
ness. Of  those,  eleven  had  been  decided; 
seven,  by  affirming,  and  four  by  reversing 
the  decrees  appealed  against.  Of  the 
eleven  decisions,  nine  were  in  Scotch 
cases ;  and  in  seven  instances  out  of  the 
nine  the  original  decree  was  confirmed ; 
in  two  it  was  reversed.  The  other  two 
reversals  occurred  upon  Irish  appeals. 
He  ought  to  state,  that  in  the  two  Scotch 
cases  in  which  reversals  took  place,  it  was 
upon  points  of  English  law ;  and  he  might 
add,  that  if  the  matter  at  issue  had  re- 
ferred to  Scotch  law,  in  all  probability  the 
result  would  have  been  different.  It  was 
no  more  than  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
Scotch  Courts,  from  which  an  allegation 
such  as  he  had  alluded  to  was  calculated 
to  take  away  all  authority  and  respect, — 
it  was  only  an  act  of  justice  to  contradict 
a  statement  so  unfounded. 

Coksolidated  Fund  Bill. — State 
OF  the  Country.]  Earl  Grey  having 
moved  the  suspension  of  the  Standing 
Orders  26  and  155,  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill, 
previously  to  the  recess, 

Lord  Famham  said,  he  wished  to  make 
a  few  observations,  which  he  believed 
would  be  strictly  in  order,  as  he  was  dis- 
posed to  consider  this  caise  as  analogous  to 
that  of  going  into  Committee  of  Supply 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  it  was 
competent  to  any  Member  to  make  such 
pneial  observations  as  he  might  deem 


expedient.  As  this  was  probably  the  last 
time  their  Lordships  would  meet  in  any 
numbers,  and  for  the  despatch  of  business, 
previously  to  the  recess,  he  availed  him- 
self of.  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
regret,  that  Uie  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  render  the  interval  between 
their  adjournment  and  next  meeting  so 
long  as  was  intended ;  at  the  same  time 
he  admitted  it  was  not  unreasonable  that 
the  Ministers  recently  called  to  the  public 
service,  should  desire  as  much  time  as 
possible  to  mature  the  measures  which 
they  had  announced.  Still  he  could  not 
but  regret  the  length  of  the  adjournment, 
more  particularly  when  he  looKed  to  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  and  thought 
of  what  it  might  become  previously  to  the 
period  fixed  for  their  re-assembling.  Their 
Lordships  must  observe  with  regret,  that 
it  had  been  considered  necessary  to  make 
an  example  of  some  of  those  found  guilty 
of  violating  the  laws  of  the  country  by 
late  acts  of  disorder  and  violence.  Now, 
he  wished  that  whatever  measures  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  in  contemplation 
for  the  relief  of  the  distress  of  the  country 
(out  of  which  the  recent  insubordination 
had,  at  least  in  part,  grown)  should  follow 
as  quickly  as  possible  upon  those  neces- 
sary examples,  in  order  that  the  country 
might  see,  that  as  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  put  down  acts  of  violence  and 
insubordination,  so  also  was  it  ready  to 
follow  up  the  requisite  course  of  vigorous 
resistance  to  lawless  outrage,  with  such 
measures  as  might  tend  to  relieve  distress, 
and  remove  the  pretext  for  acts  of  disorder 
in  future.  So  much  with  respect  to  this 
country  ;  but  he  also  regretted  the  length 
of  the  adjournment,  when  he  looked  at 
the  state  of  Ireland,  to  which  he  consi- 
dered it  necessary  briefly  to  call  their 
Lordships*  attention.  In  the  existing  state 
of  Ireland,  it  would  have  been  advisable, 
if  possible,  that  some  measures  calculated 
to  impart  confidence  to  the  country,  and 
remeay  pressing  evils,  should  have  been 
originated  previous  to  adjourning  for  a 
period  <»f  seven  or  eight  weeks.  He 
thought  it  not  improbable  that  those  seven 
or  eight  weeks  might  be  of  great  import- 
ance to  that  country ;  but  he  would  not 
attempt  to  divine  the  future.  He  did  not 
wish  to  renew  the  discussions  that  had 
taken  place  there  and  elsewhere,  relative 
to  the  late  appointments  in  Ireland ;  be 
should  only  say,  that  ^no  man  would  r^ 
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joice  more  thaii  he,  if  the  fears  expretted 
in  consequence  of  those  appointments 
should  turn  out  to  be  perfectly  unfounded 
and  erroneous.  As  no  measures  of  im- 
provement had  yet  been  brouf^ht  forward 
by  Ministers  with  respect  to  Ireland,  he 
thought  it  desirable  that  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Cabinet  should  make  some 
statement  on  the  subject  of  the  measures 
which  he  contemplated.  He  was  not  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  the  noble  Lord 
to  enter  into  any  minute  details  on  the 
subject,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  advis- 
able, if  the  noble  Lord  could  hold  out 
any  expectations  calculated  to  calm  the 
agitated  feelings  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try, that  he  should  now  make  a  statement 
of  what  he  contemplated.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  nob)e  Earl  could  have  a 
better  foundation  for  his  measures  than 
was  afforded  by  a  paper  for  which  he 
(Lord  Famham)  bad  moved — he  meant 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  poor  of  Ireland.  He  regpretted 
that  the  length  of  that  report,  and  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  was  founded,  was  so 
great  that  it  had  not  been  as  yet  laid  upon 
their  Lordships'  Table,  but  he  hoped  that 
it  soon  would  be,  and  he  strongly  recom- 
mended his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  noble 
Lords  generally,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  approaching 
holidays  to  pay  attention  to  that  valuable 
report,  and  the  copious  and  instructive 
evidence  which  constituted  its  foundation. 
He  offered  this  recommendation,  because 
he  thought  that  a  great  number  of  their 
Lordships  must  be,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  Ireland,  and 
also  because  he  thought  that  the  body  of 
evidence  of  persons  of  various  classes 
and  descriptions,  which  was  attached 
to  the  report,  could  not  fail  to  afford, 
the  Legislature  considerable  light  when, 
upon  its  re^assembling  it  should  be 
called  on  to  consider  the  measures  to  be 
brought  forward  on  the  subject.  Having 
vaferred  to  the  report,  he  might  observe, 
that  the  committee  had  recommend- 
ed the  adoption  of  nineteen  measures, 
with  a  ^ew  to  benefit  and  improve  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  All  those  mea- 
siMts  were  referable  to  some  six  or  seven 
subjects,  the  first  of  which  embraced  a  con- 
solidation of  all  the  laws  relating  to  chari- 
table institutions,  in  six  of  the  proposed 
measures.  The  second  point  dealt  with 
b^F  tbe  oommittea  waa  the  local  taxation 


by  Grand  Juries,  amounting  to  a  roillion 
and  a  half  sterling,  of  which  above  half  a 
million  went  for  the  repair  of  roads,  pub- 
lic buildings,  dsc.  He  offered  no  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  or  dis- 
continuing the  system  of  Oraad  Jury  tax- 
ation, but  regretted  that  the  public  ob- 
jects in  question  had  not  been  pursued 
upon  scientific  principles.  He  thought  it 
desirable,  assuming  that  Grand  Jury  tax- 
ation was  to  be  continued,  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money  for  such 
objects  (which  was  also  intrusted  to  the 
Grand  Juries)  should  be  put  under  some 
scientific  control,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
public  money  not  being  wasted,  as  he  be- 
lieved it  had  frequently  been,  under  the 
existing  system.  The  next  object  sug- 
gested by  the  committee  was  one  of  great 
importance :  it  involved  a  question  as  to 
the  expediency  of  affording  public  aid, 
with  a  view  to  advance  certain  works  in 
Ireland,  to  be  undertaken  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  country,  and  to  enable  the 
population  to  obtain  the  meana  of  sub* 
sistence.  He  was  aware  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  political  economists  was  against  a 
forced  application  of  capital  in  such  a 
way  as  tliis,  but  (without  undertaking  to 
decide  the  question)  he  might  be  permit- 
ted to  doubt  the  invariable  correctness  of 
the  dogma.  The  committee  referred  to 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  enabling 
parties  to  undertake  the  drainage  of  some 
of  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland  (of  which 
there  were  thousands  and  thousands — he 
might  say  millions  of  acres.)  Such  a  pro- 
ject was  certainly  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  the  economists,  who,  among  other 
arguments  against  the  prosecution  of  un- 
dertakings in  the  way  referred  to,  objected, 
that  a  forced  employment  of  labour  for  a 
time  had  the  effect  of  producing  aggra* 
vated  distress  at  its  termination  among* 
that  very  class  which  was  relieved  by  it 
for  the  moment — a  distress  greater  than 
that  which  previously  existed,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  new  hands  brought  into  the 
market,  and  subsequently  left  without  em- 
ployment.  But  this  objection  did  not 
apply  to  the  relief  afforded  by  drainage^ 
which  would  be  permanent,  inasmuch  as 
the  new  land  thus  created  would  contmua 
to  employ  in  its  cultivation  the  labourers 
originally  employed,  and  called  into  the 
market  by  the  process  of  reclaiming  it. 
He  was  aware  that  it  was  the  famion 
to  say,  first  produce  tranquillity  in  Ireland, 
and  capital  will  flowini  but  be  wai  for 
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RicimoiCD,  ttom  Stodcton-on-Tees,  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Duty  on  Sea-borne  Coab.  For  the  abolition  of 
Slavery,  by  Earl  Oabt,  thirteen  from  Tarioui  places  in 
Northumberland: — ^By  the  Earl  of  Esbxz,  fhnn  Dis- 
senters at  Broughfeon  Astley.  By  Lord  St.  Vincknt,  ttom 
roembbs  of  the  West-Tndia  body  resident  in  the  Metro- 
polis, praying  ibr  Protection  and  Compensation: — By 
Lord  Fashhaic,  ftom  InhaUtmts  of  Belfast,  with  the 
same  prayer. 

Appeals. — Character  of  the  In- 
ferior Courts.]  On  taking  his  place, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  a  very 
gross  misrepresentation,  affecting  the  cha- 
racter of  certain  learned  Judges,  had  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which 
Scotch  appeals  had  been  disposed  of  since 
he  came  to  the  Seals.  It  was  asserted,  that 
in  nearly  all  the  Scotch  appeals  heard  by 
their  Lordships  since  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, the  decisions  of  the  Courts  below  had 
been  reversed.  Now,  he  thought  it  right 
to  say,  that  this  was  the  direct  contrary  of 
the  truth.  Thirteen  appeal  cases  had 
been  heard  since  he  had  the  honour  to 
advise  their  Lordships  upon  judicial  busi- 
ness. Of  those,  eleven  had  been  decided; 
seven,  by  affirming,  and  four  by  reversing 
the  decrees  appealed  against.  Of  the 
eleven  decisions,  nine  were  in  Scotch 
cases ;  and  in  seven  instances  out  of  the 
nine  the  original  decree  was  confirmed ; 
in  two  it  was  reversed.  The  other  two 
reversals  occurred  upon  Irish  appeals. 
He  ought  to  state,  that  in  the  two  Scotch 
cases  in  which  reversals  took  place,  it  was 
upon  points  of  English  law ;  and  he  might 
add,  that  if  the  matter  at  issue  had  re- 
ferred to  Scotch  law,  in  all  probability  the 
result  would  have  been  different.  It  was 
no  more  than  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
Scotch  Courts,  from  which  an  allegation 
such  as  he  had  alluded  to  was  calculated 
to  take  away  all  authority  and  respect, — 
it  was  only  an  act  of  justice  to  contradict 
a  statement  so  unfounded. 

CoirSOLIDATED    FuND   BiLL. — StATE 

OF  the  Country.]  Earl  Grey  having 
moved  the  suspension  of  the  Standing 
Orders  26  and  155,  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill, 
previously  to  the  recess, 

Lord  Farnham  said,  he  wished  to  make 
a  few  observations,  which  he  believed 
would  be  strictly  in  order,  as  he  was  dis- 
posed to  consider  this  case  as  analogous  to 
that  of  going  into  Committee  of  Supply 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  it  was 
competent  to  any  Member  to  make  such 
general  obsenrations  as  he  might  deem 


expedient.  As  this  was  probably  the  last 
time  their  Lordships  would  meet  in  any 
numbers,  and  for  the  despatch  of  business, 
previously  to  the  recess,  he  availed  him- 
self of.  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
regret,  that  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  should  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  render  the  interval  between 
their  adjournment  and  next  meeting  so 
long  as  was  intended ;  at  the  same  time 
he  admitted  it  was  not  unreasonable  that 
the  Ministers  recently  called  to  the  public 
service,  should  desire  as  much  time  as 
possible  to  mature  the  measures  which 
they  had  announced.  Still  he  could  not 
but  regret  the  length  of  the  adjournment, 
more  particularly  when  he  looked  to  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  and  thought 
of  what  it  might  become  previously  to  the 
period  fixed  for  their  re-assembling.  Their 
Lordships  must  observe  with  regret,  that 
it  had  been  considered  necessary  to  make 
an  example  of  some  of  those  found  guilty 
of  violating  the  laws  of  the  country  by 
late  acts  of  disorder  and  violence.  Now, 
he  wished  that  whatever  measures  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  in  contemplation 
for  the  relief  of  the  distress  of  the  country 
(out  of  which  the  recent  insubordination 
had,  at  least  in  part,  grown)  should  follow 
as  quickly  as  possible  upon  those  neces- 
sary examples,  in  order  that  the  country 
might  see,  that  as  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  put  down  acts  of  violence  and 
insubordination,  so  also  was  it  ready  to 
follow  up  the  requisite  course  of  vigorous 
resistance  to  lawless  outrage,  with  such 
measures  as  might  tend  to  relieve  distress, 
and  remove  the  pretext  for  acts  of  disorder 
in  future.  So  much  with  respect  to  this 
country ;  but  he  also  regretted  the  length 
of  the  adjournment,  when  he  looked  at 
the  state  of  Ireland,  to  which  he  consi- 
dered it  necessary  briefly  to  call  their 
Lordships*  attention.  In  the  existing  state 
of  Ireland,  it  would  have  been  advisable, 
if  possible,  that  some  measures  calculated 
to  impart  confidence  to  the  country,  and 
remeay  pressing  evils,  should  have  been 
originated  previous  to  adjourning  for  a 
period  xof  seven  or  eight  weeks.  He 
thought  it  not  improbable  that  those  seven 
or  eight  weeks  might  be  of  great  import- 
ance to  that  country ;  but  he  would  not 
attempt  to  divine  the  fiiture.  He  did  not 
wish  to  renew  the  discussions  that  had 
taken  place  there  and  elsewhere,  relative 
to  the  late  appointments  in  Ireland  ;  he 
should  only  say,  that  .no  man  would '  j^ 
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joice  more  thaii  he,  if  the  fears  expreMed 
m  consequence  of  those  appointments 
should  turn  out  to  be  perfectly  unfounded 
and  erroneous.  As  no  measures  of  im- 
provement had  yet  been  brought  forward 
by  Ministers  with  respect  to  Ireland,  he 
thought  it  desirable  that  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Cabinet  should  make  some 
statement  on  the  subject  of  the  measures 
which  he  contemplated.  He  was  not  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  the  noble  Lord 
to  enter  into  any  minute  details  on  the 
subject,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  advis- 
able, if  the  noble  Lord  could  hold  out 
any  expectations  calculated  to  calm  the 
agitated  feelings  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try, that  he  should  now  make  a  statement 
of  what  he  contemplated.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  nob)e  Earl  could  have  a 
better  foundation  for  his  measures  than 
was  afforded  by  a  paper  for  which  he 
(Lord  Farnham)  had  moved — he  meant 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  poor  of  Ireland.  He  regretted 
that  the  length  of  that  report,  and  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  was  founded,  was  so 
great  that  it  had  not  been  as  yet  laid  upon 
their  Lordships'  Table,  but  he  hoped  that 
it  soon  would  be,  and  he  strongly  recom- 
mended his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  noble 
Lords  generally,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  approaching 
holidays  to  pay  attention  to  that  valuable 
report,. and  the  copious  and  instructive 
evidence  which  constituted  its  foundation. 
He  offered  this  recommendation,  because 
he  thought  that  a  great  number  of  their 
Lordships  must  be,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  Ireland,  and 
also  because  he  thought  that  the  body  of 
evidence  of  persons  of  various  classes 
and  descriptions,  which  was  attached 
to  the  report,  could  not  fail  to  afford, 
the  Legislature  considerable  light  when, 
upon  its  re^assembling  it  should  be 
called  on  to  consider  the  measures  to  be 
brought  forward  on  the  subject.  Having 
referred  to  the  report,  he  might  observe, 
that  the  committee  had  recommend- 
ed the  adoption  of  nineteen  m^sures, 
with  a  view  to  benefit  and  improve  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  All  those  mea- 
aiMes  were  referable  to  some  six  or  seven 
subjects,  the  first  of  which  embraced  a  con- 
solidation of  all  the  laws  relating  to  chari- 
table institutions,  in  six  of  the  proposed 
measures.    The  second  point  dealt  with 
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by  Grand  Juries,  amounting  to  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling,  of  which  above  half  a 
million  went  for  the  repair  of  roads,  pub- 
lic buildings,  &c.  He  offered  no  epinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  or  dis- 
continuing the  system  of  Grand  Jury  tax- 
ation, but  regretted  that  the  public  ob- 
jects in  question  had  not  been  pursued 
upon  scientific  principles.  He  thought  it 
desirable,  assuming  tiiat  Grand  Jury  tax- 
ation was  to  be  continued,  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money  for  such 
objects  (which  was  also  intrusted  to  the 
Grand  Juries)  should  be  put  under  some 
scientific  control,  in  order  to  enanre  the 
public  money  not  being  wasted,  as  be  be- 
lieved it  had  frequenUy  been,  under  the 
existing  system.  The  next  object  sug- 
gested by  the  committee  was  one  of  great 
importance :  it  involved  a  question  as  to 
the  expediency  of  affording  public  aid, 
with  a  view  to  advance  certain  works  in 
Ireland,  to  be  undertaken  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  country,  and  to  enable  the 
population  to  obtain  the  meana  of  sub- 
sistence. He  was  aware  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  political  economists  was  against  a 
forced  application  of  capital  in  such  a 
way  as  this,  but  (without  undertaking  to 
decide  the  question)  he  mig^t  be  permit- 
ted to  doubt  the  invariable  correctness  of 
the  dogma.  The  committee  referred  to 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  enabling 
parties  to  undertake  the  drainage  of  some 
of  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland  (of  which 
there  were  thousands  and  thousands — he 
might  say  millions  of  acres.)  Such  a  pro- 
ject was  certainly  opposed  to  the  priucif^e 
of  the  economists,  who,  among  other 
arguments  against  the  prosecution  of  un- 
dertakings in  the  way  referred  to,  objected, 
that  a  forced  employment  of  labour  for  a 
time  had  the  effect  of  producing  aggra- 
vated distress  at  its  termination  among 
that  very  class  which  was  relieved  by  it 
for  the  moment — a  distress  greater  than 
that  which  previously  existed,  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  new  hands  brought  into  the 
market,  and  subsequently  left  without  em- 
ployment. But  this  objection  did  not 
apply  to  the  relief  afforded  by  drainage^ 
which  would  be  permanent,  inasmuch  as 
the  new  land  thus  created  would  oontinue 
to  employ  in  its  cultivation  the  labourers 
originally  employed,  and  called  into  the 
market  by  the  process  of  reclaiming  it« 
He  was  aware  that  it  was  the  fashion 
to  say,  first  produce  tranquillity  in  Ireland, 
I  and  capital  will  flow  in ;  but  he  vm  io€ 
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introducing  capital  with  a  view  to  the  pro* 
diiction  of  traDquillity.  To  keep  men  oat 
of  mischief,  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
them.  He  was  glad  to  see  held  out  in 
the  report  the  principle  of  giving  employ* 
ment  to  the  Irish  poor,  because  bethought 
the  adoption  of  it  calculated  to  promote 
the  cause  of  good  order.  The  report 
adverted  to  amendments  of  the  Subletting 
and  Vestry  Acts,  and  to  an  amendment  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  generally ; 
but  to  those  objects  he  should  not  now 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House.  With 
regard  to  the  subject  of  education  in  Ire- 
land (a  subject  rather  hinted  at  than 
dwelt  upon  in  the  Report),  he  regretted 
to  be  obliged  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the 
committee,  but  he  should  not  now  go  into 
the  question.  Having  thus  glanced  at 
the  principal  points  of  the  Report,  the 
noble  Lord  proceeded  to  allude  to  the  bill 
prohibiting  the  culUvation  of  tobacco  in 
Ireland,  which  he  censured  in  strong 
terms,  as  highly  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  that  country.  If  their  Lordships  knew 
the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  poor  where 
tobacco  was  cultivated, — its  cultivation 
affording  employment  to  persons  of  differ- 
ent ages,  from  children  of  five  years  old, 
up  to  individuals  far  advanced  in  life, — 
they  would  see  that  the  bill  in  question 
was  one  which  materially  affected  the 
interests  of  Ireland.  As  to  the  idea,  that 
because  the  growth  of  tobacco  was  pro- 
hibited in  England,  it  must  also  be  pro* 
hibited  in  Ireland,  he  scouted  it  altogether, 
— the  facts  of  the  case  afforded  a  short 
answer  to  the  assumption.  By  the  1 2th 
Charles  2nd,  the  growth  of  tobacco  was 
prohibited  in  Bogland  and  Ireland,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
American  colonies;  but  these  had  long 
since  passed  from  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  so  that  the  motive  of  the  prohibi- 
tion no  longer  existed.  In  the  19th  of 
George  3rd  an  Act  was  passed,  exempting 
Ireland  from  the  prohibition  on  the  ground 
of  affording  encouragement  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  that  country,  therefore 
Ireland  had  been  upwards  of  fifty  years  in 
possession  of  the  privilege  of  growing 
tobacco,  of  which  it  was  now  meant  to 
deprive  her.  He  was  aware  that  the  bill 
prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  had 
been  originated  by  the  late  Ministry ;  but 
he  would  tell  the  noble  Earl,  that  he  did 
not  like  it  a  iMt  the  better  for  that.  In 
conclusion^  he  thought  the  noble  Earl 
urottld  do  well  to  G0D9ider  whether  U  was 


worth  while  to  persevere  in  this  bill  of 
prohibition.  He  thought  the  article,  if 
allowed  to  be  cultivated,  would  bear  a 
moderate  duty.  The  difficulty  of  collect- 
ing it  might  be  considered  an  objection, 
but  he  did  not  see  how  the  collection 
would  be  more  difficult  than  the  collection 
of  the  duty  on  hops ;  and  when  it  was 
considered  how  beneficial  the  growth  of 
tobacco  might  be  rendered  to  Ireland,  he 
trusted  the  bill  would  be  abandoned. 

Earl  Qreu  would  not  complain  of  the 
noble  Lord  for  having  taken  this  opportu- 
nity to  state  his  opinion  upon  such  ques- 
tions as  he  pleased,  simply  contenting 
himself  with  die  observation,  that  perhaps 
it  would  not  have  exceeded  the  usual 
courtesy  adopted  towards  Ministers  in 
that  House,  if  the  noble  Lord  had  given 
him  some  previous  notice  of  his  intention 
to  introduce  upon  this  occasion  so  manj 
different  subjects,  in  reference  to  which 
he  should  then,  perhaps,  have  been  better 
prepared  to  return  an  answer.  First,  with 
respect  to  the  recess,  of  the  duration  of 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  complained,  all 
he  .had  to  say  at  present  was,  that  the 
precise  length  of  the  Adjournment  was 
decided  upon  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment after  a  very  mature  consideration  of 
the  state  of  public  affairs ;  and  he  felt 
assured  that  the  results  would  fully  justify 
the  propriety  of  that  Adjournment.  He 
hoped  that  not  only  would  no  inconve-. 
nience  be  experienced  in  consequence  of 
the  length  of  the  recess,  but  that  its  effect 
would  be,  by  enabling  Ministers  to  pre- 
pare and  properly  mature  their  measures, 
greatly  to  expedite  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  that  eventually  the  country 
would  derive  very  considerable  advantage 
from  it.  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
he  should  follow  the  noble  Lord  through 
all  the  topics  of  his  speech  ;  still  less  that 
he  should  attempt  to  develope  measures 
which  it  would  require  time  and  consider- 
ation to  mature.  In  reference  to  Ireland 
he .  might  observe,  in  passing,  that  ha 
should  be  at  all  times  willing  and  anxious 
to  receive  advice  from  a  noble  Lord  so 
conversant  and  well  acquainted  with  die 
affairs  of  that  country.  The  noble  Lord 
had  referred  in  considerable  detail  to  the 
report  made  by  a  Conunittee  of  the  Housa 
of  Commons  on  the  state  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  Ireland,  but  not  having  had  as 
yet  an  opportunity  of  boking  attentively 
into  that  report,  the  noble  Lord  could 

not  expect  hm  to  go  into  a  4i«cus»ion  of 
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ftom  MuMeOMiTgli  i— By  Mr,  O.  Povbohby,  ftom  JXuOff  i 
— By  Mr.  J.  JoBHSTomtf  from  Dunfermling.  By  Mr. 
Crah  TimrAiTT,  from  St.  Albaii%  for  the  repealof  the 
Outioi  on  S«i4K)nw  Coils  t  and  from  eartain  indiTiduali « 
for  »  Syttcmatiaed  Syitem  of  Coknimtioii.  By  Sir  A. 
CvicHifrBRf  from  BeUhst,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Duty  on 
CToals.  By  Lord  B.  SojaaaaT,  from  8feow-on-th0>Wold, 
for tfaertpeal of  tba Malt  Dutiaii  and  ttata  Cheltenham, 
for  th«  fapeal  of  the  Aneited  Taxei.  By  Mr.  A.  Dcsr- 
COHBJI*  from  the  Bini^h  and  County  of  Kircudbright*  for 
Refonn  in  the  Eleoliva  System  of  Scotland.  Against  tiw 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  by  Mr.  Ononos  Poxbonbt,  flrom 
Yonghall.  For  a  Reform  of  Sootdi  Burghs,  by  Mr.  J. 
JoHKBTONa,  from  Linlitligoir: — By  Mr.  KaNNanT,  from 
Salteoles,  Ardrasaan,  and  Stevenson.  By  Lord  Altbokp, 
tiom  WelUngboiough,  for  a  repeal  of  the  Malt  Duty;  and 
ftom  certain  individuals  at  Cork,  oomphdning  of  abuses 
in  tha  Coqxnration  of  Chat  place.  For  the  regnlatlen  of 
tlia  Oalway  FranebisB,  from  Parishes  hi  Galway,  by  Mr. 
S,  RxcB  aid  Mr.  Johv  Cahpbbll.  By  Ixod  J,  RinBBi*i« 
fkom  St.  Ives,  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Absebsbd  Taxes.]  Mr.  Alderman 
Waithmm  preiented  ft  petition  from  the 
Ward  of  Aldgtte,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Aaseeeed  Taxes.  It  was  moat  respectably 
signed,  the  name  of  the  Alderman  of  the 
Ward  being  at  the  head  of  the  petition, 
and  that  was  followed  by  the  names  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Assessed  Taxes.  The 
petitioners  deplored  the  declining  state  of 
trade,  which  had  been  failing  since  1825, 
and  as  trade  declined  these  taxes  became 
a  most  intolerable  hardship.  The  As- 
sessed Taxes  fell  very  severely  on  trades* 
men,  who  paid  two-thirds  of  the  sum  levied 
ip  that  district.  The  litigation  occasioned 
by  these  taxes  was  appalling,  and  the 
surcharges  were  very  numerous,  amounting 
to  180,000/.  in  the  year.  The  surcharges, 
too,  bad  always  beenmost  ruinous  in  seasons 
of  distress.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
repeal  of  those  taxes  was  preferable  to  the 
removal  of  any  other  portion  of  the  public 
burthens.  He  had  no  intention  to  throw 
impediments  in  the  way  of  his  Mi^esty's 
Ministers,  but  if  they  did  not  bring  forward 
a  measure  for  the  repeal  of  those  taxes,  he 
must  make  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Wilks  was  convinced,  that  nothing 
would  be  so  acceptable  to  the  public  as 
the  remission  of  Uiese  taxes.  He  hoped 
the  worthy  Alderman  would  persevere  in 
his  intention,  and  he  should  most  certainly 
give  him  all  the  support  in  his  power. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

General  Palmer  presented  a  petition 
from  Bath  against  the  House  and  Window- 
tax,  The  gallant  General  observed,  that 
the  petition  had  been  more  numerously 
signed  titan  any  former  similai*  petition 
presented  to  the'House ;  and  although  the 
petitioneis  had  expressed  themselves  in 
strong  terms,  as  they  had  said  pothing 
upon  the  sulyect  which  at  present  so 
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much  occupied  the  House  and  country — 
viz.,  the  question  of  Reform,  the  gallant 
General  hoped  it  would  be  considered  as  a 
proof  that  distress  alone  had  urg<ed  their 
complaintSf  whilst  .they  had  abstained 
from  alluding  to  the  cause,  trusting  that 
the  Grovernment  would  relieve  them  from 
the  burthen  of  a  tax  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  bear. 

Mr.  Hume  supported  the  prayer  of  the 
petition ;  Bath  was  particularly  affected  by 
these  taxes,  and  he  hoped  to  see  them  re^ 
pealed. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waitkman  also  supported 
the  prayer  of  the  petition.  He  hoped  the 
people  would  petition  on  this  subject  till 
the  taxes  were  repealed. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


Rbform.]  Lord  jLou^Ueroiciir  a  presented 
a  petition  fromKirkaldy,  for  Parliamentary 
and  Burgh  Reform.  The  noble  Lord  said, 
he  did  not  wish  to  identify  or  pledge  him- 
self to  the  support  of  the  petitioners'  views» 
but  would  come  unshackled  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question. 

Sir  Ronald  Ferguion  stated,  that  the 
petition  was  signed  by  all  the  resg^BCtable 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  he  hoped 
with  them  that  an  extensive  Reform 
would  be  granted,  and  would  extend 
to  Scotland. 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  supported  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  and  said,  that  there  was  no 
town  in  Scotland  better  entitled  to  express 
its  opinion  and  its  wishes. 

Hindoo  SupxRSTiTiOKs.]  Mr,  WUke 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  petition  on  a  subject  which  appeared 
to  him  of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance. The  petition  was  signed  by 
several  Clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  by  Dissenting  Ministers,  and 
by  several  of  the  most  respectable  in- 
habitants of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  it  described  the  dreadful  scenes 
which  occur  in  India  at  the  religious 
festivals  of  the  natives.  It  adverted 
to  the  enormous  fees  collected  at  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  other  super- 
stitious places,  and  requested  the  inter- 
ference of  the  House  for  their  abolition. 
The  petitioners  also  alluded  to  the  nume- 
rous immolations  of  human  beings  which 
took  place  in  India,  and  earnestly  entreated 
the  House  to  adopt  measures  for  abolishing 
practices  so  repugpnant  to  the  feelings  of 
every  considerate  individual.    When  he 
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reflected  on  the  connection  between  this 
country  and  1ndia»  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  the 
House  should  interfere,  and  prevent  the 
repetition  of  such  shocking  customs.  The 
£ast«India  Company  ought  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  revolting  practices;  and  he  re- 
membered, that  when  the  Charter  was  last 
granted  to  the  Company,  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  House,  that 
it  was  the  peculiar  and  bounden  duty  of 
the  Legislature,  by  all  just  and  prudent 
means  in  their  power,  to  promote  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants 
of  British  India,  and  to  pay  a  strict  atten* 
tion  to  their  moral  improvement.  With 
that  opinion  it  certainly  was  matter  of 
surprise  and  regret  to  learn,  that  attention 
had  not  been  paid  to  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  these  people :  and  that  despite  of 
that  opinion,  idolatries  of  the  most  cruel 
and  horrible  description  continued  in  ex- 
istence, and  were  actually  sanctioned-- 
even  more  than  sanctioned — actually  con- 
verted into  a  source  of  revenue,  by  exacting 
from  all  those  who  shared  in  these  super- 
stitious festivals  fees  to  a  large  amount ; 
by  whibh  means  the  superstitions  them- 
selves, were  upheld  and  encouraged.  He 
was  undoubtedly  loth  to  occupy  the  time 
of  the  House  by  then  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  notwithstanding 
that  he  in  common  with  other  Gentle- 
men who  had  paid  great  attention  to  it 
considered  it  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
and,  therefore,  he  would  give  notice  that 
after  the  recess,  he  should  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  more  particularly 
to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  some  of  the 
observations  of  his  hon.  friend  appeared  to 
convey  a  reflection  on  the  conduct  of  the 
East  India-Company,  for  not  having  inter- 
fered with  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
Hindoos.  He  begged  leave  to  enter  his 
protest  against  such  a  remark.  In  his 
opinion  the  East*India  Company  deserved 
g^eat  credit  for  having  allowed  the  natives 
of  the  extensive  tract  of  country  under  the 
government  of  the  Company  to  retain 
their  religious  usages  without  interruption. 
Having  witnessed  many  of  the  Indian 
ceremonies  which  his  hon.  friend  called 
idolatries,  he  must  state,  that  it  would  be 
by  no  means  advisable  to  interrupt  them. 
The  East  India-Company  had  indeed  put 
an  end  to  the  burning  of  widows ;  but  it 
was  admitted  onallhanda,  that  that  sacrii 


flee  did  not  necessarily  form  a  part  of  the 
religious  observances  of  the  Hindoos. 
Various  absurd  practices  no  doubt  pre- 
vailed in  India ;  but  indulging  the  natives 
in  the  observance  of  them,  contributed  to 
the  general  peace.  His  hon.  friend  made 
an  observation  on  the  moral  education  of 
the  natives ;  but  he  was  sure  that  every 
freedom  and  facility  had  been  afibrded  to 
every  Missionary  or  other  individual, 
who  resorted  to  that  country  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  and  enlightening 
the  Hindoos.  The  Company  was  not 
opposed  to  the  improvement  of  the  natives, 
for  it  must  advance  its  own  interests  by 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  moral  character 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  giving  them  the  best 
instruction  it  could.  Ha  was  ready  to 
admit,  that  the  festival  of  Juggernaut 
might  be  censured  with  propriety  ;  and  he 
should  certainly  be  pleased  to  see  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  ceremonies  ob- 
served there  reduced,  or  appropriated  to 
difi*erent  purposes.  He  could  assure  his 
hon.  friend,  who  presented  this  petition, 
that  the  servants  of  the  India  Com«> 
pany  had  been  most  anxious  to  abolish 
many  of  the  superstitious  oerei^onies  of 
which  he  and  other  Gentlemen  com- 
plained ;  but  they  had  always  found  them- 
selves restrained  by  the  stipulations  not  to 
interfere  with  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  natives.  The  observations  of  his 
hon.  friend,  had  they  remained  unnoticed, 
might  create  an  opinion,  that  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  improper  ceremo- 
nies, and  opposition  made  to  the  pro- 
gress of  education  among  the  natives ;  he 
had  therefore  thought  it  right  to  state, 
what  every  one  knew,  that  the  Company 
did  not  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those 
whose  labours  tended  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Hindoos. 

Mr.  Wilka^  in  movingthat  the  petition  be 
printed,  wished  to  say,  that  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Middlesex,  could  not  be 
more  devoted  than  he  was  to  the  cause 
of  religious  freedom,  nor  less  inclined  to  in- 
terfere even  with  idolatrous  superstitions ; 
but  the  petition  stated,  that  the  East-India 
Company  interfered  and  countenaneed 
these  superstitions,  and  encouraged  pilgrims 
to  resort  to  Juggernaut  and  other  temples; 
obtaining  thereby  a  revenue  of  upwards  of 
900,000/.  Not  less  than  120,000  persons, 
on  an  average,  perished  yearly  from  the 
severities  of  the  pilgrimages,  and  Arom 
the  dreadful  floggings  they  inflicted  on 
themselves. 
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The  petition  to  be  printed. 

.  Post  Office.]  Mr.  A.  Buncombe 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Belgrave-square,  and  its  vicinity,  pray- 
ing for  an  early  delivery  of  letters,  and 
that  the  post  should  be  two-penny  instead 
of  three-pen  ny .  The  Post-office-  collected 
a  large  revenue  from  the  inhabitants  of 
this  metropolis,  and  parties  situated  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Pimlico  were,  lost  half  its 
benefits.  The  addition  to  ,the  revenue 
made  by  the  extra  rate  of  postage  was 
very  small,  and  if  it  were  to  be  continued, 
at  least  more  accommodation  should  be 
given.  The  hon.  Gentleman  asked  the 
noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) whether  any  measure  on  this  subject 
was  in  contemplation. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  this  subject 
was  at  this  time,  under  'the  considera- 
tion of  his  noble  friend,  at  the  head  of  the 
Post*office.  He  was  anxious  that  the 
greatest  economy  should  be  practised ; 
but  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  economy 
that  duties  should  be  well  performed ;  and 
part  of  these  duties  was,  that  letters  should 
be  delivered  speedily  in  every  part  of  the 
metropolis.  It  might  not,  however,  be 
deemed  unfair  that  rates  should  vary  in 
proportion  to  distances.  The  question, 
however,  was  now  under  consideration, 
and  he  hoped,  by  the  time  they  met  again, 
that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  would  be 
entered  into. 

Parliamentary  Reform.]  Mr.  C. 
Tennant  presented  a  Petition  from  St. 
Alban*s,  for  Reform.  It  would  have  been 
more  numerously  signed  but  for  hand- 
bills that  had  been  circulated  in  the  town, 
falsely  attributing  sinister  motives  to  him 
for  getting  the  petition  up.  Influential  per- 
sons had  decryed  it  as  tending  to  commo- 
tion, which  had  prevented  many  respect- 
able men  from  putting  their  names  to  it. 
The  hon.  Member  also  presented  a  petition 
from  certain  individuals  for  promoting 
emigpration,  and  was  proceeding  to  address 
the  House  on  the  subject,  but  the  interrup- 
tion of  several  Members  made  him  desist, 
though  he  declared  that  the  subject  was 
of  great  importance,  and  would  sooner  or 
later  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

ft 

Masters    in     Chancery,     being 

~  "EBS.]  On  the  Petition  being  brought  up, 

'r.  Ruthven  wished  to  take  that  oppor- 


tunity, to  put  a  question  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  relative  to  a  Mastership 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  appeared 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  rela- 
tive, one  of  the  Masters  of  Chancery  had 
succeeded  to  a  peerage,  and  he  wished  to 
know  from  the  noble  Lord  whether  he  was 
aware  of  the  fact ;  and  whether  the  Go- 
vernment intended  to  take  any  steps  oa 
the  subject,  and  if  it  did,  what  course  of 
proceedings  it  meant  to  adopt  ? 

Lord  Althorp  said,  the  fact  had  been 
properly  stated  by  the  hon.  Member ;  but 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  take  any  step  in  consequence.  He  was 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  law  to 
prevent  a  Peer  holding  such  a  situation. 
At  all  events,  if  there  was  anything  im- 
proper in  a  Peer  being  a  Master  of  Chan- 
cery, if  that  was  derogatory  to  the  privileges 
of  the  other  House,  it  was  not  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  the  House  of  Lords 
that  ought  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Ruthven  considered  the  subject  of 
great  importance,  and  he  should,  therefore, 
give  notice — [Orderl, 

The  Speaker  said,  the  hon.  Member  had 
already  spoken  on  the  petition  beingbrought 
up,  and  he  was  out  of  order  to  address  the 
House  a  second  time  on  the  same  petition. 
He  could  not  introduce  his  notice  as  a 
parenthesis,  into  the  motion  of  another 
hon.  Member. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance.]  Colonel 
Sibtkorp  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  as 
he  observed  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bletchingly  had  been  appointed  Clerk  of 
the  Ordnance,  if  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  fill  up  the  other  o6Bces 
in  the  Ordnance,  such  as  that  of  the  Trea- 
surer, as  they  fell  vacant  ?  If  he  under- 
stood that  such  was  its  intention,  he  would 
give  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  that  depart- 
ment, the  number  of  persons  employed, 
and  the  amount  of  their  salaries. 

Lord  Althorp  begged  to  remind  his  Hon. 
friend,  that  the  Government  had  not  filled 
up  the  place  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the 
Ordnance.  An  inquiry  had  already  taken 
place  before  the  Finance  Committee,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  offices  he 
had  alluded  to;  but  the  decision  was  re- 
served till  after  the  inquiry  should  have 
been  made  into  the  utility  of  the  offices  of 
Paymaster-general,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
and  other  offices.     When  that  question 
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was  reserved,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  report  till  the  connected  question 
should  be  decided.  A  similar  course  would 
now  be  pursued  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. It  was  necessary,  till  the  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  try  how  the  Ordnance 
affairs  could  be  conducted,  to  fill  up  these 
offices.  The  House  was  not  to  consider 
the  matter  as  settled.  Steps  were  to  be 
taken  to  consolidate  the  offices  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  to  abolish  at  least  two  of 
them. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  wished  to  know  if  the 
noble  Lord  thought  the  Clerk  of  the  Deli- 
veries a  useless  officer  ? 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  when  the 
House  again  met  he  should  be  able  to 
give  the  hon.  Gentleman  a  satisfactory 
answer.  . 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  deprecated  the 
practice  of  hon.  Members  asking  questions 
of  the  Government,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  answer.  It 
ought  to  have  due  time  given  it  to  make 
its  own  arrangements,  and  questions  ought 
not  to  be  put  to  elicit  its  opinion. 
.  Mr.  Ruthven  again  attempted  to  address 
the  House,  but  was  called  to  order. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Sir  A.  Chichester  presented  a  Petition 
from  certain  individuals  in  Belfast,  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Coal  Duties. 

Masters  IN  Chancery.]  Mr.  Ruthven 
again  expressed  himself  not  satisfied  with  the 
answer  relative  to  the  Masters  of  Chancery, 
and  gave  notice,  that  after  the  recess,  he 
would  bring  the  matter  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Drake  said,  the  question  mooted 
by  the  hon.  Member  was  not  a  new  one, 
and  had  been  brought  before  the  House 
on  the  question — whether  Masters  in 
Chancery  could  sit  in  that  House  or  not  ? 
He  did  not  conceive,  that  the  question  had 
any  relation  to  that  House,  as  a  Master  in 
Chancery  could  only  come  into  contact 
with  it,  by  bringing  down  a  message  from 
the  other  House. 

Sir  E,  B.  Sugden  deprecated  the  dis- 
cussion. There  was,  he  believed,  but  one 
opinion  on  the  subject.  There  was  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  noble  Lord  should 
vacate  his  place.  He  had  executed  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self, and  with  great  ad  vantage  to  the  public. 
The  question  might  arise  in  another  place, 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  its  privi- 
leges ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  interfered 
with  in  that  House.    He  hoped  the  hon. 
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Member  would  not  persist  in  a  Motion 
which  might  embarrass  individuals  without 
any  public  advantage.  The  Government 
had,  he  thought,  taken  a  very  proper 
course  in  not  interfering  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Ruthven  thought,  public  duty 
called  on  him  to  bring  the  subject  under 
the  notice  of  the  House. 

Sir  M.  W,  Ridley  said,  the  Government 
had  not  made  a  Peer  a  Master  in  Chan«> 
eery  but  a  Master  in  Chancery  had,  by 
the  course  of  nature  been  made  a  Peer. 
In  that  circumstance  there  was  no  reason 
to  find  fault  with  any  body. 

Petition  read. 

Adjournment  for  the  Holidays.] 
Lord  Althorp  said,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  a  motion  on  the 
books,  and  who  had  consented  to  allow 
him  to  take  precedence,  he  rose  to  make 
the  Motion  of  which  notice  was  given  the 
day  before  yesterday,  for  the  Adjournment 
of  the  House.  It  would  be  convenient, 
he  believed,  for  Members  then  to  return 
to  the  country.  The  period  for  which  it 
was  first  intended  to  move  the  Adjourn- 
ment was  till  the  8th  of  February,  but,  on 
consideration,  the  Ministers  thought  the 
period  might  be  somewhat  shortened,  and 
therefore  they  proposed,  that  the  Ad- 
journment should  be  till  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 3rd.  He  had  heard  nothing  which 
should  make  him  doubt  that  the  House 
might  then  safely  and  with  propriety 
adjourn,  nor  did  he  see  anything  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  which  should 
raise  up  objections  to  the  adjournment,  on 
account  of  the  public  business,  being  for  the 
length  of  time  he  had  proposed.  Gentle- 
men would  recollect,  that  it  was  usual  for 
the  House  to  meet  at  the  beginning  of 
February,  and  at  that  time  the  King's 
Speech  was  to  be  delivered,  the  Address 
was  to  be  agreed  to  and  adopted,  and 
several  days  must  pass  before  business 
could  begin.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
House  would  be  ready  to  begin  public 
business  immediately,  and  there  could  be 
no  danger  that  it  would  not  get  through 
that  business  before  the  end  of  the 
summer.  With  respect  to  the  situation 
of  the  country,  there  was  nothing  in 
that  to  induce  him  to  make  the  adjourn- 
ment shorter.  He  doubted,  indeed,  in  the 
present  critical  situation  of  the  country, 
whether  Gentleman  might  not  be  of  more 
benefit  to  the  people  by  returning  home, 
than  by  staying  in  town,  and  the  objec- 
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lions  were  much  greater  to  keeping  them 
away  from  their  own  neighbourhood,  than 
were  the  objections  to  adjourning  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  aware  of  the  difficult 
situation  of  the  country,  but  he  did  not 
perceive  the  necessity  of  making  any  im- 
mediate legislative  enactments.  He  felt 
that  the  Gentlemen  belonging  to  the  coun- 
try would,  for  the  present,  be  better  there 
than  here,  and  therefore  he  should  beg 
leave  to  move  that  the  House,  at  its  rising, 
do  adjourn  to  February  3rd« 

General  Oascoyne^xA  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  Motion,  but  he  thought  in  the  present 
critical  state  of  the  country,  a  shorter 
period  would  be  better.  No  one  knew 
what  crisis  might  arise  in  the  mean  time 
— no  one  knew  what  might  be  the  state 
of  the  metropolis,  or  the  state  qf  foreign 
aflTairs;  and  he  should,  therefore,  have 
preferred  an  adjournment  for  a  shorter 
period,  with  an  understanding,  that  no 
meeting  should  take  place  till  the  3rd 
of  February,  unless  some  special  cause 
arose  for  a  more  early  meeting.  After  the 
House  was  adjourned  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  summoning  it  together  again,  and 
there  was  no  knowing  what  might  happen. 
He  would  recommend,  that  the  House 
should  only  adjourn  for  a  fortnight,  with 
an  understanding  that  if  the  country  then 
remained  tranquil*  the  House  should  be 
adjourned  for  a  fortnight  longer. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  concurred  entirely  in 
what  had  fallen  from  the  gallant  General. 
The  state  of  the  country  was  such  that 
Members  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  on  the 
spot  where  they  were  most  likely  to  be 
useful,  and  to  which  they  had  been  called 
purposely  at  an  early  period.  If  there 
were  no  other  business  than  presenting 
and  discussing  petitions,  that  alone,  he 
thought,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  re-assemble  early.  It  would  have 
been  better  certainly  if  the  country  gen- 
tlemen had  remained  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, but  being  away,  they  ought  to 
remain  and  carry  on  the  national  business. 
He  had  no  wish  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment by  making  these  observations,  for  he 
placed  great  confidence  in  his  Majesty's 
Ministers. 

Mr.  Long  Wettesley  said,  every  one 
admitted,  that  he  was  friendly  to  the  Mi- 
nisters, yet  it  could  not  be  denied,  that 
many  of  those  who  made  such  professions 
were  most  forward  to  criticise  their  actions. 
They  were  like  the  hare  with  many  friends 
—-everybody  was  giving  them  advice,  and 


everybody  was  criticising  them.  For  his 
part,  he  wished  to  wait  in  silent  confi- 
dence, and  he  hoped  others  would  act  in 
a  similar  manner.  Ministers  had  already 
done  a  great  deal ;  they  had  promised 
more ;  and,  till  they  had  broken  their  pro- 
mises, he  would  give  them  his  support. 
He  was  convinced  that  country  gentlemen 
would  be  of  more  service  at  present  among 
the  people  than  in  that  House.  He  dif- 
ferea  entirely  from  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  gallant  General  and  the  gallant 
Cfolonel,  and  thought  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters were  not  treated  with  that  courtesy 
which  they  deserved,  when  hints  were 
thrown  out  that  it  was  necessary  to  watch 
their  proceedings. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  he  had  expressly  declared,  that 
he  did  not  want  conndejice  in  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers. 

Lord  F.  Z.  Qower  would  not  say,  that 
he  would  wait,  like  the  hon.  Member,  in 
silent  confidence  on  the  Ministry,  but  cer- 
tainly he  could  not  join  in  any  of  the  ob* 
jections  raised  to  the  Motion  proposed  by 
the  noble  Lord.  With  respect  to  the  ad- 
journment, he  thought  it  would  be  best  to 
leave  the  period  to  be  fixed  by  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers ;  and  it  was  not  very  fair 
towards  men  placed  in  their  situation  to 
object  to  the  term  proposed.  The  pre- 
sence of  Members  was  more  necessary  in 
the  country  than  in  the  House.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  noble  Lord's  motion  he 
thought  unfair*;  and  he  should  be  the  last 
man  in  that  House  to  raise  any  objection 
which,  without  cause,  might  embarrass 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Briscoe  rose  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
tinnr  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord,  relative 
to  Parliamentary  Reform.  He  did  not 
wish  to  call  on  the  Ministers  for  any  de- 
tail of  the  nature  of  the  reform  which  they 
had  in  view ;  but  he  thought  it  was  due 
to  the  House  and  the  country  that  a  ques- 
tion of  such  vast  importance — ^a  question 
on  which  the  wishes  and  hearts  of  the  na> 
tion  were  irrevocably  fixed,  ought  to  have 
a  day  fixed  for  its  discussion  in  that  House. 
He  did  not  put  the  question  with  any 
unfriendly  feeling  to  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, or  with  any  view  to  show  that  he 
wanted  confidence  in  them.  In  answer 
to  calls  from  several  Members,  the  hon. 
Member  said,  his  question  was,  at  what 
time,  after  the  recess,  it  was  the  intention 
of  Government  to  bring  forward  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  ? 
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Lord  Althorp  could  not,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  fix  any  day.  He 
could,  however,  assure  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  it  was  the  most  anxious  wish  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  introduce  to 
that  House  the  proposition  they  intended 
to  make  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  He  could  assure  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  the  Administration  would,  at 
a  very  early  period  after  the  recess,  ^x  a 
day  K>r  bringing  forward  the  question. 

Sir  Huisey  Vivian  approved  of  the  plan 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member,  for  ad- 
journing the  House  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  watch  the  occurrences  that  might 
arise  in  the  present  state  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Slaney  wished  to  ask,  if  his  Majes- 
ty's Government  had  any  plan  under  con- 
sideration to  amend  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  southern  counties,  and 
remedy  the  abuses  of  the  Poor-laws? 

Lord  Althorp  said,  there  was  no  plan 
under  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  but  the  subject  was;  and 
if  the  Administration  could  devise  any 
plan  to  remedy  the  evil,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  Ministers  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Catcraft  said,  if  there  was  any 
subject  which  could  make  him  doubt  the 
propriety  of  adjourning  the  House  to  the 
drd  of  f^bruary,  it  was  the  subject  started 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr. 
Slaney).    The  distress  of  the  labouring 
classes  was  a  most  important  subject,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
soon  as  possible.     The  proposal  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Liverpool,  he  thought 
was^   in  his  mind,  objectionable;   for  it 
was  hardly  possible   that  the  House  of 
Commons,    under  the   existing   circum- 
stances of  distress  in  the  different  coun- 
ties, could  continue  to  adjourn  over  from 
fortnight  to  fortnight  at  a  time,  without 
creating  in  the  minds  of  most  persons  a  sus- 
picion that  Government  considered  things  in 
a  more  alarming  state  than  was  warranted 
by  the  fact,  and  disseminating  the  idea 
of  insecurity  and  danger.      Dismissing, 
however,  the  subject  of  the  adjournment, 
he  could  not  avoid  expressing  his  surprise 
that  the  Ministers  had  thought  fit,  by 
a  Treasury  Minute  to  make  a  great  alter- 
ation with  respect  to  an  item  of  taxation, 
and  yet,  although  Parliament  was  sitting, 
they  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  move 
any  resolution  in  that  House  which  would 
sanction  such  a  proceeding.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  P.  Thomson)  i 
had  taken  it  on  his  own  authority  to  re- 


duce the  duty  on  barilla ;  and  he  certainly 
was  a  little  surprised,  that  after  such  a 
slip  or  mistake,  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  procure  from  Parliament  the  approba- 
tion of  that  measure. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  observed,  that  Ministers,  in 
proposing  the  adjournment  for  so  long  a 
period,  had  been  actuated  by  the  consi- 
deration, amongst  other  important  ones, 
that  the  Representatives  of  the  people  in 
Parliament  would  be  at  this  moment  em- 
ployed, perhaps,  more  advantageously  for 
their  interests,  in  the  particular  counties 
and  places  they  represented,  than  they 
would  be  even  within  those  walls.  Public 
duty,  then,  not  personal  convenience  to 
his  Majesty's  Mmisters,  had  been  their 
object  in  the  proposition  respecting  the  ad- 
journment. The  Treasury  Minute  rela- 
tive to  barilla  duties  was  not  without  a 
precedent.  He  would  particularly  refer 
to  that  of  the  25th  of  February,  1825, 
authorizing  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
Sulphate  of  Quinine.  Having  that  pre- 
cedent, and  there  existing  a  particular 
reason  why  the  duties  on  barilla  should 
be  lowered,  the  Government  had  taken 
the  responsibility  of  doing  that  on  itself. 

Sir  George  Clerk  remarked,  that  the 
precedent  of  the  25th  of  February,  1825, 
was  one  which  could  not  be  considered 
applicable.  It  removed  only  certain  du- 
ties on  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  an  article 
then  recently  discovered,  and  on  which 
the  duty  could  not  much  exceed,  perhaps, 
100/.  The  duty  on  barilla,  however,  was 
a  protecting  duty  for  a  manufacture  long 
established  in  this  country,  and  between 
that  and  the  duty  on  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine there  was  no  analogy  whatever. 
This,  then,  could  be  no  precedent  for  the 
reduction,  at  the  pleasure  of  Ministers, 
of  duties  so  large  in  amount,  more  parti- 
cularly as  it  had  been  done  whilst  that 
House  was  sitting.  When  the  duty  on 
thrown  silk  was  reduced  to  5s.  from  7s, 
an  application  was  made  by  Government 
for  a  resolution  to  sanction  the  proceed- 
ing; and  Mr.  Canning,  when,  in  1826, 
under  the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity,  ad- 
mitted foreign  corn  to  be  sold  from  the 
warehouses  here,  to  meet  the  pressing 
emergency,  lost  no  time  in  calling  Parlia- 
ment together,  in  order  to  get  its  sanction, 
in  the  shape  of  a  vote  of  indemnity,  for 
an  action  otherwise  commendable  in  itself. 

Mr.  George  Robinson^  after  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  noble  Lord,on  the  part  of  Go- 
vernment, would  disavow  the  proceeding 
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as  a  precedent,  said,  he  was  encouraged  to  | 
hope  that  Government  would  not  attempt 
to  postpone  the  financial  statement  late  in 
the  S^sion,    but  would   bring   on    the 
budget  shortly  after  the  recess. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  bring  out  the  budget  until  the 
Estimates  bad  been  voted,  but  he  would 
not  fail  to  bring  the  financial  state  of  the 
country  under  consideration  at  an  early 
period  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  Alderman  Tliompson  said,  that  the 
trade  had  been  acquainted,  by  the  late 
Ministers,  as  early  as  last  June,  of  their 
intention  to  lower  the  duties  on  barilla, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  think  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  was  to  blame  for  making 
the  alteration.  He  was  solicitous  to  know, 
as  the  late  Ministers  contemf^ted  an 
alteration  and  revision  of  the  stamp  du- 
ties, if  the  present  Ministers  intended  to 
follow  up  that  projected  alteration  ?  In- 
terested as  he  felt  on  the  subject  of  marine 
and  life  insurances  which  he  stood  pledged 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
he  was  anxious  to  learn  the  intentions  of 
Government  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  the  bill  for  that  ob- 
ject had  been  found  in  the  office,  and  it 
would  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  con- 
venient after  the  re-assembling  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  question  that  the  House  should, 
at  its  rising,  adjourn  until  the  3rd  of 
February  next,  was  then  put  and  agreed 
to. 

Cobbett's  Register — Ikflamma- 
TORY  Publications.]  Mr.  A.  Trevor^ 
in  rising,  according  to  his  notice,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  inflam- 
matory language  contained  in  one  of  the 
political  publications  of  the  day,  entreated 
them  to  grant  him  their  indulgence  while 
he  attempted  to  perform  what  to  him  ap- 
peared to  be  a  very  important  duty.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  inflammatory 
language  to  which  he  alluded  was  or  was 
not  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  country  ; 
but  on  the  purport  and  tendency  of  it 
there  could  be  no  question ;  and  bethought 
it  was  the  duty  of  that  House,  if  it  was 
not  within  the  immediate  province  of  the 
law-officers  of  the  Crown,  to  adopt  some 
measure  with  respect  to  it;  and  at  oil 
events  to  record  their  sense  of  the  mis- 
chiefs it  must  produce.  The  language  to 
which  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of 
'^e  House  was  to  be  found  in  the  publica- 


tion of  a  person  named  Cobbett,  called  The 
Political  Register.  There  were,  unfortu- 
nately a  vast  number  of  passages  in  that 
publication  which  were  well  calculated  to 
excite  the  people  to  sedition,  and  to  sup- 
port their  hopes  of  advantage  from  scenes 
of  mischief  and  disorder ;  but  he  should 
confine  himself  to  one,  taken  from  The 
Political  Register  for  Dec.  11th,  which 
combined  in  it  more  than  others,  all 
that  was  mischievous  and  offensive.  One 
great  object  of  the  writer  seemed  to  be, 
to  excite  dissatisfaction  among  the  agri- 
cultural population,  and  to  induce  tbem 
to  believe,  that  the  destruction  of  tithes 
and  the  ruin  of  the  clergy  would  prove 
advantageous  to  their  interests  and  better 
their  condition.  In  the  first  instance 
which  he  would  select,  the  writer,  after 
declaring  in  the  most  violent  terms  against 
a  clergyman  of  Suffolk,  who  had  published 
an  address  to  his  parishioners,  wamiog 
them  against  the  consequences  of  their 
conduct,  and  entreating  them  to  aban- 
don a  system  of  destruction  of  property, 
which  must  plunge  all  classes  in  ruin, 
thus  proceeds : — 

'*  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  parsons 
are  reducing  their  tithes  with  a  tolerable  (k- 
ffree  of  alacrity !  It  seems  to  come  from  tbeo 
Bke  drops  of  blood  from  the  heart;  but  it 
comes ;  and  it  must  all  come  now ;  or  £og* 
land  will  never  again  know  even  the  an* 
p«urance  of  peace.  '  Out  of  evil  comes  gooo.' 
We  are  not,  indeed,  upon  that  mere  maziin. 
'  to  do  evil  that  goocl  may  come  from  it-' 
But  without  entering  at  present  into  tb« 
motives  of  the  working  people,  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  their  acts  nave  produced  good, 
and  great  oood  toa  They  have  been  fSnn 
told,  and  Uiey  are  told  now,  and  hy  the  veij 
parson  that  I  have  quoted  above,  that  their 
acts  of  violence,  and  particularly  the  buro- 
ings,  can  do  them  no  good,  but  add  to  their 
wants,  hy  destroying  the  food  that  tbej 
would  have  to  eat.  Alas!  the^  know  bet* 
ter ;  they  know  that  one  thraahmg-macbiM 
takes  wages  from  ten  men  ;  and  they  al^ 
knaw,  that  they  should  have  none  of  thii; 
food ;  and  that  potatoes  and  salt  do  not  burn«| 
Therefore,  this  argument  is  not  worth  i 
straw.  Besides,  they  see  and  feel  that  the 
good  comes,  and  comes  instantly  too.  Tbef  I 
see  that  they  do  get  s<$me  bread  in  cffO»\ 
quence  of  the  destruction  of  part  of  the  cors; 
and  while  they  see  this,  you  attempt  in  w 
to  persuade  them,  that  that  which  they  havj 
done  is  wrong.  And  as  to  one  effect,  that  d 
making  the  parsons  reduce  their  tithes,  itj| 
hailed  as  a  good  bjr  nine^-nine  hundredv 
even  of  men  of  considerahfe  property ;  wbja 
there  is  not  a  single  man  in  the  country  vii 
does  not  dcwrly  trace  the  reduction  to  tU 
actsof  thelaboiurers,  andespedaUy  to  thefiiti| 
for  it  is  to  the  terror  of  these,  and  not  tM 
bodily  force,  that  has  prevailed.    Toattem^ 
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to  persuade  either  fanners  or  labourers,  that' 
the  tithes  do  not  do  them  anj  harm,  is  to 
combat  plain  common  sense.  Thej  must 
know,  and  thej  do  know,  that  whatever  is 
received  by  the  parson,  is  just  so  much  taken 
from  them,  except  that  part  which  he  may 
lay  out  for  productive  labour  in  the  parish ; 
and  that  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with 
what  he  gives  to  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
to  the  wine  countries,  to  the  footmen,  and 
to  other  unproductive  labourers.  In  short, 
the  tithe- owners  take  away  from  the  i^- 
cultural  parishes  a  tenth  part  of  the  sross 
produce,  which  in  this  present  state  of  the 
abuse  of  the  instittilion,  they  apply  to  pur- 
poses not  only  not  beneficial,  but  generally 
mischievous  to  the  people  of  those  parishes.*' 

Nowy  for  what  purpose  was  this  said,  un- 
less to  excite  the  people  to  acts  of  riot,  and 
to  increase  the  discontent  of  the  labourers  ? 
Was  it  not  proving  that  the  laws  of  the 
country  were  at  best  merely  calculated  to 
preserve  a  species  of  rapine,  and  that  the 
people  were  justified  in  violating  them  ? 
The  writer  then  goes  on  to  allude  in  these 
terms  to  the  late  disturbances  in  the  Mid- 
land  Counties  , — **  Tlie    accounts    from 
Cambridgeshire  say,  that  since  the  terrible 
fires  that  have  taken  place  in  that  county, 
'  the  Magistrates  have  met,  and  resolved 
immediately  to  make     inquiry  into  the 
actual  state  and  condition  of  the  poor  in 
every  parish  of  the  county.'    Very  just, 
very  wise ;  but  never  so  much  as  talked  of, 
much  less  resolved  on,  until  the  labourers 
rose,  and  the  fires  began  to  blaze.''    Was 
not  this  declaring  in  plain  terms  that  the 
people  were  justified  in  their  incendiary 
proceedings;   that    to    them  they  were 
indebted  for  the  relief  they  had  received, 
and  for  the  inquiries  which  were  promised  ; 
and  that  in  them  they  would  find  a  remedy 
for  their  grievances  ?    Again,  the  writer 
says,  as  if  aware  of  the  dangerous  charac- 
ter of  the  preceding  passages,  and  anxious 
to  screen  himself  from  the  consequences  of 
promulgating  such  opinions — "  The  acts 
committed  by  the  labourers  are  unlawful 
in  themselves.    Nobody  denies  this ;  but 
all  men  agree  that  they  were  starving ;  and 
what  says  the  law  in  this  case  ?     Why  the 
laws  of  God  and  of  man,  and  especially  the 
laws  of  England  say,  that  it  is  no  crime  to 
take  by  force  that  which  is  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  life.      It  is  against 
nature  to  suppose  the  contrary.    All  the 
g^reat  authorities  concur  as  to  this  matter." 
This  was  a  new  reading  of  national  law, 
for  he  (Mr,  Trevor)  certainly  had  never 
heard  it  asserted  before  that  any  species  of 
distress  justified  the  taking  by  force  from 
another  any  portion  of  property  of  which 


he  was  rightfully  and  legally  possessed. 
The  next  passage  he  should  read  was  of 
much  the  same  character  : — 

**  But,  short  of  death,  how  great,  mercifiil 
God,  have  heen  the  sufferings  of  the  la- 
bourers and  their  families !  And  is  not  the 
parish  allowance  slow  starvation?  Has  not 
this  been  proved  over  and  over  acain,  before 
the  committees  of  the  House  of^Commons  ? 
Has  it  not  been  proved,  before  those  com- 
mittees, that  the  allowance  for  a  man  at  work 
has  not  been  one-half  of  what  is  allowed  to  the 
felons  in  the  jails  ?  Has  it  not  been  proved  be- 
fore those  committees,  that  a  working  man,  his 
wife  and  three  children,  are  allowed  less  to 
live  on  than  is  paid  to  one  common  foot  sol- 
dier, who  has  clothins,  fuel,  and  lodging  into 
the  bargain,  which  the  labourer  and  his  fa- 
mily have  not  ?  And  if  this  be  their  horrible 
state,  will  this  Ministry  shed  their  blood? 
No :  I  fiear  not  to  assert,  that  they  will  not 
shed  their  blood  ;  let  the  hell-hounds  of  loan- 
jobbers  and  Jews  cry  for  blood  as  long  as  they 
may.  No:thiswillnotbedone.  The  course  of 
these  ill-used  men  has  been  so  free  from 
ferocity,  so  free  from  any  thing  like  bloody- 
mindedness !  They  have  not  been  cruel 
even  to  their  most  savage  and  insolent  per- 
secutors. The  most  violent  thing  that  they 
have  done  to  anv  person  has  not  amounted  to 
an  attempt  on  the  life  or  limb  of  the  party ; 
and  in  no  case,  but  in  self-defence,  except 
in  the  cases  of  the  two  hired  overseers  m 
Sussex,  whom  they  nearly  trundled  out  of 
the  carts,  which  those  hirelings  had  had  con- 
structed for  them  to  draw  like  cattle.  Had 
they  been  bloody,  had  they  been  cruel,  then 
it  would  have  been  another  matter ;  had  thev 
burnt  people  in  their  beds,  which  they  might 
so  easily  have  done ;  had  they  beaten  people 
wantonly,  which  has  always  been  in  their 
power ;  had  they  done  any  of  these  things, 
there  would  have  been  some  plea  for  severity ; 
but  they  have  been  guilty  of  none  of  these 
things:  they  have  done  desjierate  things, 
but  they  were  driven  to  desperation.  All 
men  except  the  infamous  stock-jobbing  race, 
say,  and  loudly  say,  that  their  object  is  just; 
that  the^  ouffht  to  have  that  which  they 
are  striving  mr;  and  all  men,  except  that 
same  hellish  crew,  say,  that  they  had  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  it.*' 

In  reading  these,  and  similar  inflammatory 
addresses  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  ot 
the  lower  classes,  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  exclaiming  with  the  eloquent  Roman, 
"  Quousque  tandem  abutere^  Catilina,  pa^ 
tentia  nostra  V^  It  was  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  able  men  that 
ever  sat  in  that  House  (the  late  Mr.  Burke) 
and  of  a  noble  and  learned  Lord  of  high 
character  in  the  other  House,  but  whose 
health  prevented  his  taking  any  part  in 
public  business — ^he  alluded  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville — ^thatto  the  dissemination  of  opinions 
like  these,  in  language  such  as  he  had 
read,  the  Revolution  of  France,  with  all 
its  concomitant  horrorsj  was  mainly  to  be 
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attributed.  Let  it  not,  however^  be  said, 
that  in  endeavouring  to  repress  or  extin- 
guish the  publication  of  such  sentiments^ 
he  was  an  enemy  to  the  rational  freedom 
of  the  Press,  or  that  he  wished  to  place 
any  restriction  on  its  power  of  promulgat- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  public.  He  con- 
sidered it  the  best  means  of  conveying  to 
the  House  and  to  the  country  the  wishes 
and  the  feelings  of  the  people — wishes 
and  feelings  to  which  they  were  at  all 
times  bound  to  attend ;  but  when  it  be- 
came the  organ  of  sedition,  and  the  medium 
of  scattering  abroad  such  poison  and 
venom  as  they  had  just  heard,  then  indeed, 
he  was  entitled  to  say  of  it,  "  corruptio 
optimi pessima  est"  To  the  unfortunate 
persons  who  were  suffering  from  distress, 
and  who  were  driven  by  language  such  as 
he  had  read  to  acts  of  violence,  he  would 
extend  the  utmost  compassion ;  but  he 
could  feel  none  for  those  who  wantonly 
urged  them  to  pursue  such  a  course,  and 
endeavoured  to  corrupt  their  minds  for  the 
purpose  of  profiting  by  the  confusion  and 
mischief  their  violence  must  produce.  A 
storm  was  gathering  in  the  country — a 
storm  mainly  occasioned,  in  his  opinion, 
by  publications  such  as  those  to  which  he 
had  directed  the  attention  of  the  House ; 
and,  unless  the  best  energies  of  that 
House,  and  of  the  loyal  and  peaceably 
disposed  portion  of  the  population,  were 
brought  into  active  exertion  to  resist  its 
effects,  he  was  much  afraid  it  would  spread 
devastation  and  ruin  throughout  the  king- 
dom. He  did  not  wish  to  embarrass  the 
Government,  by  pleddng  it  to  any  parti- 
cular course ;  but  he  iiad  felt  it  his  duty 
to  call  its  attention  to  the  subject;  and, 
whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  tne  Resolu- 
tion he  intended  to  propose  to  the  House, 
he  trusted  that  the  exposure  of  the  insidi- 
ous and  inflammatory  proceedings  to  which 
he  had  adverted,  would  not  be  without 
some  beneficial  result.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  thanking  the  House  for  the 
attention  with  which  it  had  favoured  him, 
and  moved  the  following  Resolution : — 
^'  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that  the 
publication  of  Saturday,  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, entitled,  Cobbett's  Political  Re'- 
gistevj  is  a  false,  malicious,  and  scandal* 
ous  libel,  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  government  in  this  country,  an  auda* 
cious  insult  to  the  Church  Establishment, 
and  having  a  direct  tendency  to  subvert 
the  laws,  and  introduce  general  anarchy 
and  confasion/' 


Mr,  Bubver  said,  that  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman brought  forward  the  subject  as  one 
particularly  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
House,   he  would  find  on  examination 
that  it  was  not  in  the  habit  of  noticing 
such  publications,  unless  they  more  parti- 
cularly attacked  its  own  rights  and  privi- 
ledges ;  but  if  he  meant  it  as  a  reproach  or 
censure  upon  the  Attorney  General,  for 
neglecting  to  prosecute  tlie  publication  he 
had  quoted  as  a  seditious  libel,  be  could 
assure  him,  that  he  ^uld  not  more  con- 
demn the  omission  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral than  he  (Mr.  Bulwer)  applauded  it. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  would  probably  agree 
with  him,  that  if  the  prosecution  of  this 
publication  were  to  be  followed  by  an  ac- 
quittal, it  would  neither  be  advantageous 
to  the  country  nor  creditable  to  tlie  Go- 
vernment.   As  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
described  himself  as  unacquainted  with  the 
law  of  libel,  perhaps  he  was  ignorant  that 
the  law  of  libel  such  as  it  was  laid  down  by 
the  decision  of  Judges  in  arbitrary  times, 
who,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  rose 
to  their  office,  were  particularly  attached 
to  high  prerogative,  was  very  different  from 
that  which  popular  juries  would  consider 
to  be  the  law,  and  would  lend  themselves 
to  enforce.     The  number  of  cases,  of  late 
years,  in  which  juries  had  come  to  a  verdict 
very  different  from    that  to  which   the 
direction  of  the  Judge  would  have  pro- 
duced in  former  times  should  always  be  a 
warning    against  prosecutions  for  libel. 
The  hon.  Member  had  surely  not  forgotten 
that  famous  parody,. beginning, — "  I  be- 
lieve in  his  Majesty's  Ministry,  &c.*'  for 
which  Mr.  Hone  was  tried,  as  for  a  libel, 
and  acquitted.     He  put  it  to  the  boD. 
Gentleman,  whether  it  might  not  be  argued 
that  this  publication  was  no  libel  at  all  ? 
''  No  man,'*  it  might  be  said,   **  upon 
reading  the  whole  of  it,  could  conceive 
that  the  writer  meant  to  say,  that  those 
burnings  were  productive  of  good,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  encouraged.    If  Mr. 
Cobbett's  intentions  had  been  seditious, 
would  he  have  confined  his  argument  to 
the  promotion  of  fires  ?  Certainly  not;  and 
the  only  view  with  which  he  could  baire 
been  supposed  to  recommend  fires,  with 
a  seditious  intention,  must  have  been,  be- 
cause he  thought  they  would  lead  to  re- 
bellion, revolution,   and  change  in   the 
established  form  of  Government.    But  so 
far  from  such  ideas  being  encouraged,  in 
the  context  of  the  alleged  libel,  he  states* 
that  he  is  in  favour  of  UieestaUiibed  form 
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of  Oovernnient ;  that  he  is  not  for  pulling 
down  the  Houses  of  LcMrds  and  Commons ; 
that  he  supports  the  present  Administra- 
tion, and  calls  upon  the  public  to  give  that 
Administration  its  confidence  in  the  most 
able  manner/*    He  was  not  speaking  in  his 
own  person ;  but  as  he  thought  a  counsel 
might  speak  who  was  advocating  the  cause 
of  Mr*  Cobbett,    It  was  very  unlikely,  in 
times  like  those  which  had  returned  Mr. 
Hunt  as  member  for  Preston,  for  his  politi- 
cal principles — it  was  very  unlikely  that  Mr. 
Cobbett  would  be  found  guilty  of  libel  by  a 
jury  for  expressions  like  those.   He  would 
leave,  however,  the  question  of  law ;  merely 
observing,  that,  on  grounds  of  general 
policy,  the  Attorney  General  would  have 
been  liable  to  censure  had  he  entered 
upon  a  iMTOsecution  of  this  publication. 
The  law  of  libel  was  indeed  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  a  most  unpopular  law,  being 
looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a  sword  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  the  edge  of 
which  juries  were  always  desirous  to  turn 
aside.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
General  not  to  consider  what  he  could  pro* 
aecute,  but  what  he  could  avoid  prosecut- 
ing.   The  public  press  being  more  an  in- 
strument of  good  than    of   evil,    when 
in  troublesome  times  a  manprc^saed  him- 
self a  friend  of  the  people,  and  excited 
them  to  mischief,  it  was  not  by  punishing 
and  pioaecuting  him  that  calm  could  be 
restored,  hot  by  convincing  the  people  that 
lie  was  not  their  friend.    It  was  by  the 
press,  and  not  by  the  pillory  or  the  prison, 
that  a  libeller  couldbe  reduced  to  his  natu- 
ral insignificance.     He  wasaa  little  incUned 
to  favour  factions  dem^ogues  as  the  hon. 
Morer,  and  he  reprobated  the  cry  against 
lan<llordsand  landed  proprietors,  whom  he 
considered  to  haTO  been  most  unjustly 
tradueed,  and  who,  he  thought,  ought  to  be 
faTOured  as  the  aupport  and  staff  of  the 
country.      The  clamour    raised    against 
them  was  the  oftpring  of  ignorance  and 
malice,  but  the  Press  would  do  more  to 
put  it  down  than  all  the  barbarous  laws 
that  barbarous  times  bad  inyeBted,  or  than 
all  the  emel  punishments  the  laws  in  bar- 
bsuroQS  times  were  authorised  to  inflict. 
The  hotk.  Gentleman  had  himself  nsed 
language  more  likely  to  excite  discontent 
in  Uie  people  of  this  country,  than  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Cobbett's  writ- 
ings.   When  the  boa.  Gentleman  said,  on 
a  former  evemag,  that  the  people  were  in 
a  more  wretched  state,  and  in  a  worse  con* 
dition  than  cUosial  skves,  did  ha  i^  use 


lan^^age  more  calculated  to  exasperate 
their  minds  than  any  he  had  read  to  the 
House  ?  If  the  hon*  Gentleman,  at  any 
future  time,  should  happen  not  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  House,  and  should  print 
and  circulate  such  language,  and  Mr. 
Cobbett,  "  being  a  Member,  should  rise  in 
his  place  and  declare  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ought  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  At- 
torney General,  he  would  then  say  to  Mr. 
Cobbett,  '*  expose  fallacy  by  truth,  put 
down  ignorance  by  knowledge,  and  do  not 
give  it  importance  by  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
secution." He  believed,  though,  perhaps, 
he  ought  to  apologise  to  the  House  for 
intruding  upon  it  his  opinions,  that  the 
cheap  publications  of  the  "  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,'' — a  title 
most  appropriate, — were  more  likely  to 
put  down  disturbance  than  expensive 
prosecutions  to  enforce  severe  and  ill- 
defined  laws.  Experience  shewed,  that 
prosecutions  made  proselytes,  and  raised 
the  prosecuted  into  notice  which  they 
would  otherwise  never  have  attained. - 
Let  the  House  only  look  to  the  case  of 
M.  de  Potter,  who  had  been  made  a  very 
importantpersonage  by  a  state  prosecution. 
Let  the  House  take  warning  by  the  events 
of  a  neighbouring  country,  where  the 
King  had  been  driven  from  an  hereditary 
throne  by  prosecutions  similar  to  those 
which  the  hon. Gentleman  probably  wished 
the  Attorney  General  to  undertake.  He 
believed,  iksLt  the  principles  of  tlie  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury-bench, 
would  prevent  them  from  adopting  such 
a  course ;  but  he  would  nevertheless  call 
upon  them  to  take  warning  by  the  example 
of  the  Belgians ;  and  rather  to  make  men 
love  the  Government  by  its  wisdom,  its 
tolerance,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
than  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  by 
seeking  to  check  the  expression  of  opinioas 
by  severe^  arbitrary,  and  hated  laws* 

Lord  AUhorp  ]^aid,  that  the  question  as 
to  the  expediency  of  prosecutions  for 
libel  was,  in  his  opinion,  and,  he  was  sure, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judging  persons 
in  the  country,  better  intrusted  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
than  a  proper  subject  for  discussion  in  that 
House.  There  might,  indeed,  be  occasions 
on  which,  if  the  House  of  Commons  had 
no  confid^ice,  that  discretion  would  be 
properly  exercised.  A  case  might  arise 
ftir  the  independent  Members  of  that 
House  to  eail  for  a  prosecutran;  but 
even  tbea^  ha  thought  the  better  course 
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-would  be^  not  to  call  for  the  prosecution 
beforehand,  but  to  censure  the  neglect,  if 
any  neglect  took  place.  If  the  House 
had  no  confidence  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  prosecute  where  there 
was  just  occasion  for  it,  he  could  conceive 
that  they  would  support  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman ;  but  if  they  felt — and 
he  hoped  they  would  feel — a  confidence, 
that  the  Ministers  would  act  properly  in 
that  respect,  he  hoped  they  would  not 
interfere  with  the  discretion  of  those  Mi- 
nisters. '  For  himself  individually,  he 
hoped  that  his  Majesty's  Government  did 
deserve  confidence ;  and  the  House  might 
give  them  credit  for  having  no. unwilling- 
ness to  prosecute,  as  the  hon.  Member's 
motion  seemed  to  assume,  when  he  stated 
the  fact,  that  one  prosecution  had  been 
already  instituted  by  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral. With  respect  to  the  particular  pub- 
lication at  present  in  question,  he  should 
abstain  from  expressing  any  opinion  upon 
it.  He  felt  it  his  duty  so  to  abstain.  He 
wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  whether  it  was  a  libel  or 
not,  or  whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
secuted, or  even  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
institute  a  prosecution ;  but  he  must  ob- 
serve, that  if  the  Motion  were  carried, 
stating  the  opinion  which  it  did,  it  cer- 
tainly would  have  the  effect  of  pre-judging 
the  question,  and  of  rendering  it  impos- 
sible, under  any  circumstances,  to  bring 
the  subject  fairly  under  the  consideration 
of  a  Court  of  Justice.  For  the  last  20 
years — at  least  so  far  as  he  could  learn — 
there  had  been  no  precedent  of  that 
House,  ordering  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  a  prosecution,  unless  it  was  on 
some  matter  concerning  its  own  privileges ; 
and  even  in  that  case,  he  considered  it  an 
evil  that  such  a  question  should  come 
under  discussion  ther^.  Undoubtedly 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  an  independent 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  had  the  power 
to  discuss  such  a  matter,  and  order  a  pro- 
secution. He  did  not,  therefore,  dispute 
the  right  of  the  House  to  agree  to  the  pre- 
sent Motion.  It  had  a  full  right  to  do  so. 
But  all  that  he  would  urge  and  press 
upon  the  House  was,  that  it  was  not  dis- 
creet, at  the  present  moment,  to  bring  such 
a  question  forward.  With  these  views,  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  the 
House  at  any  length.  If  at  any  time  the 
discretion  ought  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
Coyernment;  surely  at  a  time  of  difficulty. 


at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  it  was  pecu- 
liarly exp^ient  that  that  course  should 
be  pursued.  He  would  be^  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  recollect,  that  it  was  not 
because  a  publication  might  be  mis- 
chievous, that  the  Government  was  bound 
to  prosecute  it.  There  were  other  consi- 
derations to  be  looked  to;  these  were 
questions  which  could  not  be  advantage- 
ously discussed  in  a  popular  assembly. 
It  was  impossible  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  or  not  a  publication  ought  to 
be  prosecuted,  without  Members  being 
obliged  to  express  opinions  which  must 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice. 
A  discretion  must  be  left  to  those  who 
were  responsible,  and  if  it  were  the  prac- 
tice in  that  House  for  Members  who  wem 
not  responsible,  to  bring  forward  such 
questions,  upon  their  own  views  of  the 
bearings  of  thera,  most  mischievous  conse- 
quences must  ensue,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  precedent  would  not  be  established. 
He  did  not  wish  to  give  a  direct  negative 
to  the  Motion,  but  rather  would  move 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Croker  would  put  it  to  his  hon. 
friend,  whether,  after  the  exposition  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  made  of  his  own  views, 
and  of  those  of  the  Government,  and  after 
the  pledge,  that  there  was  no  unwilling- 
ness to  prosecute  where  there  was  just 
cause,  and  that  one  prosecution  had,  in 
fact,  already  been  commenced — after  the 
intimation  that  this  Motion  would  tend  to 
defeat  its  own  object — and,  above  all,  when 
his  hon.  friend  admitted  the  state  of  ex- 
citement which  existed  at  present,  and 
the  great  danger  which  there  would  be  in 
bringing  this  Motion  to  a  hostile  division 
in  the  House ; — he  would  humbly  submit, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better,  both  for 
his  hon.  friend's  views,  and  the  interests 
of  the  country,  to  withdraw  the  Motion, 
than  to  hazard  a  disagreement  with  Gen- 
tlemen, on  the  application  of  a  principle, 
the  validity  of  which  they  acknowledged 
as  firmly  as  he  did. 

'  Mr.  G,  Price  concurred  in  this  recom- 
mendation but  explained,  that  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Romney,  did  not 
wish  to  urge  the  House  to  recommend  a 
prosecution  by  the  Attorney  General.  He 
only  wished  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  subject,  hoping  that  thereby 
a  check  might  be  given  to  similar  pub- 
lications. Now  that  he  had  accomplished 
this  object,  he  hoped  his  hon.  friend 
would  withdraw  his  Motiost    - 
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'  Lord  Norreys  expressed  a  hope,  that 
his  Majesty's  Government  would,  during 
the  recess,  take  into  consideration  the  dis- 
tress which  was  so  prevalent,  and  which 
was  the  cause  of  those  seditious  publica- 
tions, and  by  relieving  that  distress,  they 
would  do  more  towards  checking  such 
violent  appeals  than  any  prosecution  could 
effect. 

Mr.  A,  Trevor  briefly  replied.  He 
wished  only  to  notice  the  observation  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Wilton,  (Mr.  Bulwer)  as 
to  what  fell  from  him  on  a  former  occasion. 
He  did  say,  that  the  slaves  of  the  colonies 
were  in  a  better  condition  than  the  pea- 
santry of  this  country,  but  he  meant  as 
regarded  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  and 
that  they,  notwithstanding  the  charitable 
rhodomontades  of  some  Gentlemen,  could 
not  be  bene6ttedby  changing  situations 
with  our  peasantry.  He  had  no  wish, 
however,  by  the  statement  of  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  fact,  to  excite  discontent  in 
the  minds  of  our  own  people,  but  to  allay 
the  agitation  of  another  subject,  and  of 
other  people.  As  the  sense  of  the  House  ap- 
peared to  be  against  him,  he  agreed  to 
withdraw  the  Motion. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

General  Fast.]  Mr.  Perceval  gave 
notice,  that  shortly  after  the  recess,  he 
would  move  an  humble  Address  to  his 
Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased,  to  appoint  a  day  for  a 
general  fast — \cries  of  **  general  what  V*] 
a  general  fast  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Vice-Treasurership  of  Ireland.] 
Mr.  M,  Fitzgerald  said,  that  in  rising  to 
move  for  copies  of  Treasury  Minutes  re- 
lating to  the  oflSce  of  Vice-Treasurer  of 
Ireland,  he  could  assure  the  House,  that 
he  was  not  actuated  by  any  feeling  of  a 
political  nature,  and  still  less  by  any 
feeling  adverse  to  the  Government.  The 
call,  however  clamorous,  which  had  been 
raised  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion, founded  in  complete  ignorance.  He 
had  endured  much  obloquy  from  it  having 
been  said  that  this  office,  which  he  had 
held,  was  a  sinecure ;  and  his  object  in 
moving  for  these  Minutes  was  to  show,  that 
the  office,  far  from  being  a  sinecure,  was  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  Treasury,  and 
connected  with  all  the  details  of  the  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  of  Irelfindt    He 


would  not  at  this  time  go  through  these 
details,  because  they  would  appear  upon 
the  Minutes  for  which  he  was  about  to 
move.  There  were,  however,  some  points 
connected  with  those  details,  on  which  he 
was  anxious  to  say  a  word  or  two.  All 
payments  in  Ireland  were  made  through 
that  office,  such  as  the  interest  onannuities,* 
and  on  the  funded  debt.  It  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Exchequer  bills,  and  the 
payment  of  interest  on  them.  It  had  also 
the  payments  of  the  Civil  List  to  make. 
With  these  -important  duties  to  perform, 
the  expense  of  the  office  had  been  reduced 
from  28,000/.  a  year,  first  to  17,000/. 
and  subsequently  to  10,00Q/.  With  re- 
spect to  the  office  being  a  sinecure,  he  must 
deny  that  he  took  or  possessed  it  as  such. 
He  was  under  great  responsibility,  and  liable 
to  heavy  losses.  When  he  accepted  the 
office,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  sent  for 
him,  and  offered  it  to  him,  because  the 
Duke  said  he  wanted  to  place  in  connection 
with  the  Government,  a  gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  Ireland.  Under  his  di- 
rection he  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  had  been  em- 
ployed in  digesting  a  plan  for  adminis- 
tering the  local  revenue  of  Ireland,  by 
which  the  Grand  Jury  system  of  that 
country  would  have  been  much  improved, 
and  at  least  five  per  cent  of  the  local  taxa- 
tion— a  sura  amounting  to  800,000/.  would 
have  been  saved.  This  plan  had  met  the 
approbation  of  the  noble  Duke,  and 
would  have  been  carriedintoe£rect,]f  hehad 
remained  in  office.  He  could  therefore 
state  fearlessly,  that  in  accepting  the  place, 
he  had  no  idea  of  connecting  himself  with 
a  sinecure  office,  or  taking  a  large  salary 
for  doing  nothing.  With  respect  to  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  arrangement,  he  must  contend, 
that  the  arrangement  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  made  with  regard  to  this  office, 
could  not  be  productive  of  anything  like 
the  saving  which  had  been  stated  would 
be  made.  Probably  it  would  be  found, 
that  no  actual  money-saving,  would  result 
from  that  arrangement.  If  this  were  so, 
then  the  Government  would  only  have 
taken  away  the  political  office  of  Vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  against  this 
course  he  must  enter  his  protest.  In  his 
opinion,  it  was  highly  deshrable  that  there 
should  be  in  that  House  some  efficient 
and  responsible  person,  well  acquainted 
with  the  revenue  of  Ireland.  Now  that 
this  office  was  taken  away,  there  was 
no  remaining  political  office  which  was 
filled  by  an  Irishman,    This  had  made 
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a  deep  impression  upon  Iieland.     It  was 
thought,  no  matter  how  erroneously,  by  the 

Eeople  of  that  country,  that  no  Irishman 
ad  any  longer  any  chance  of  being  em- 
floyed  in  political  offices  connected  with 
relandy  and  this  opinion  he  was  eonvinoed, 
would  lead  to  very  mischievous  conse'* 
quencei.  He  was  quite  sure,  that  bis  con- 
stituents, and  the  country  at  large,  would 
acquit  him  of  avidity  for  office.  He  did 
not  speak  thus  because  he  had  been  re- 
moved  Arom  the  office,  but  because  he 
thought  the  abolition  of  it  highly  objec- 
tionable. He  could  wish  that  it  had  been 
filled  up,  and  he  knew  of  no  one  whose 
appointment  to  the  office  would  have  been 
hailed  with  so  much  satisfaction,  as  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Queen's 
County  (Sir  H.  Parnell.)  He  would  not 
detain  the  House  any  longer  than  to  ob* 
serve,  that  he  thought  the  Motion  he  was 
about  to  make  was  called  for,  in  common 
justice  to  himself,  who  had  held  the  office, 
and  to  thoae  by  whom  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  that  office;  because,  if  the  Mo- 
*  tion  were  agreed  to,  it  would  be  seen  that 
the  office  was  anything  but  a  sinecure. 
He  begged  to  move,  *<  That  there  be  laid 
before  the  House,  copies  of  the  Treasury 
Minutes  of  the  10th  of  July,  and  20th  of 
September,  1822,  and  of  the  drd  of  Janu- 
ary, 1823|  relative  to  the  office  of  Vice- 
Treasurer  of  Ireland." 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  bad  known 
and  acted  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
too  long  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  ac- 
tuated by  any  sinister  motive  in  bringing 
forward  this  Motion.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  taken  two  views  of  this  sub- 
ject I  the  one  was  economical — the  other 
political.  Upon  these,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  he  would  say  a  few 
words.  For  the  first,  he  must  say  at 
once,  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
economical  argument  of  the  right  hon.. 
Gentleman,  and  therefore  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  better  for  him  to  state  shortly 
what  had  been  done,  and  what  saving  had 
been  effected.  He  had  always  been  of 
opinion,  that  the  office  of  Vice-trea- 
surer of  Ireland  was  altogether  unne- 
cessary, and  when  he  entered  the  Ministry 
that  opinion  was  oonfirmed;  for,  upon 
making  inquiries  respecting  it  at  the  Trea* 
sury,  he  was  told  that  all  the  duties 
of  the  office  were  performed  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  the  chief  clerk.  His  first  im- 
pression was,  that  it  would  be  better  and 
WM  aeonoBUCAl  to  coAtiniie  Mi.  Mitchell 


in  the  performance  of  those  duties,  after 
the  office  of  Vice*treasurer  was  abolished ; 
but.finding  that  Mr,  Smith  held  a  situa- 
tion that  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
perceiving  that  much  advantage  must  re- 
sult from  sending  into  Ireland  a  gentle- 
man of  so  much  experience  in  Treasury 
business  as  Mr.  Smith  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed, —  that  arrangement,  which  had 
already  been  explained  to  the  House,  vFas 
resolved  upon.  Then,  as  to  the  saving 
which  had  been  made  by  this  arrangement, 
but  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ap« 
peered  to  think  could  not  by  possibility 
have  been  made.  The  saving  amounted 
to  2,600^.,  and  it  was  effected  thus : — 
The  salary  of  the  Vice-treasurer  amounted 
to  2,000/.,  the  salary  of  the  Deputy  Vice- 
treasurer  amounted  to  80M..  the  salary 
attached  to  the  office  which  Mr.  Smith 
held  was  1,000Z.,  making  altogether 
3,800/.  All  these  offices  had  been  abol- 
ished, and  in  their  stead  had  been  subeti* 
tuted  an  office  with  a  salary  of  1,200/. 
The  savings  therefore,  which  had  been 
effected  was  obviously  the  difference  be- 
tween 3,800/.  and  1,200/.  It  was  2,600/; 
at  this  sum  it  had  been  stated,  and  he  could 
not  perceive  the  difficulty  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  in  understanding 
bow  the  saving  had  been  effected.  He 
might  also  state,  that  he  did  not  think  th% 
saving  would  stop  here.  Mr.  Smith,  who 
had  now  gone  over  to  Ireland,  was  a  very 
active  man,  and  as  he  had  before  observed, 
extremely  well  versed  in  Treasury  business ; 
and  he  was  not  without  hope  and  expect- 
ation that  Mr.  Smith  would  be  able  to 
carry  the  saving  further  by  dispensing  with 
more  than  one  of  the  derks  who  were  now 
employed.  He  came  now  to  the  political 
part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  argu- 
ment. If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
right  in  the  view  he  had  taken,  the 
arrai^gement  certainly  was  one  of  bsugIi 
greater  importance  than  it  had  seemed  to 
him  to  be.  So  for,  however,  ftom  agree- 
ing with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  thin 
view  of  the  subject,  he  must  sa^,  that  be 
considered  it  a  matter  for  rejoicmg  that  it 
had  been  possible  to  abolish  one  parlise- 
mentary  place.  For  hie  own  part  be  was 
glad  of  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said,  that  the  Vice-treasurer  of  Ir^ 
land  04^t  to  be  in  the  House;  biit  allovr 
him  to  say,  that  for  many  veais  the 
Vice-treasurer  had  been  in  the  House,  aad 
yet  he  had  never  seen — nor  did  be  believe 
could  any  hon*  Menber  poittt  e«l^— what 
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advantage  the  countryy  the  Government, 
or  the  House,  had  gained  by  the  pretence 
of  the  Vice-treasurer  of  Ireland.  As  to 
the  observation  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  made  about  Irishmen  not 
being  employed  in  political  offices,  he 
could  only  say,  that  in  appointments,  of 
whatever  character,  he  could  never  recog- 
nize any  distinction  between  an  En^isb- 
man  and  an  Irishman.  If  there  were  to 
be  any  such  distinction,  the  Union  would 
not  hie  complete.  He  was  sure,  however, 
that  there  was  no  such  distinction,  and 
that  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for 
national  jealousy  of  this  kind.  He  would 
not  do  the  people  of  Ireland  the  injustice 
to  suppose  that  they  could  harbour  any 
such  jealousy,  and,  for  England,  he  might, 
if  it  were  worth  while,  give  proofs  enough 
that  they  harboured  none  such.  He  had 
only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  nothing 
which  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  altered  his  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  airangement ;  and,  with 
this  observation,  he  need  hardly  say  that 
he  had  not  the  least  objection  to  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hume  had  heard  with  much  sur- 
prise the  observations  of  the  rieht  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald)  below 
him,  and  thought  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  must  have  convinced 
even  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
that  the  arrangement  was  a  very  proper 
and  a  very  economical  one.  He  trusted 
that  the  present  Government  would  follow 
up  measures  of  economy  similar  to  that  to 
which  reference  had  been  just  made,  and 
that  the  present  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  simplification  of  the  public  accounts. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Recorder  of  Dublin.]  Mr.  Hume  in 
moving  for  certain  Returns  respecting  the 
duties  of  the  Recorder  of  Dubhn,  remark- 
ed, that  the  subject  was  one  which  de- 
served the  consideration  of  the  House 
and  the  Government.  He  had  been 
taunted  with  gross  ignorance  the  other 
evening  respecting  the  appointment  of  the 
Recorder,  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
late  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
whom  he  was  sorr^  he  did  not  then  see  in 
his  place.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  himi^lf  know  what  were  the  Sessions 
the  Recorder  attended,  and  in  what  dif- 
ferent Courts  he  presided ;  and  had  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  been  for  four  or  five  years 
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been  afterwards  Secretary  (br  the  Home 
Department,  through  whose  office  all  the 
business  of  Ireland  proceeded,  he  should 
consider  himself  culpably  ignorant  if  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  peculiar  duties  of 
the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  He  was  desirous 
to  show,  from  the  Returns  for  which  he  was 
about  to  move,  that  the  duties  of  Recorder 
of  Dublin,  and  of  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament were  quite  incompatible.  He  had 
found  upon  inouiry,  that  the  former  Re- 
corder of  Dublin,  Sir  Jonas  Greene,  sat 
regularly  upon  every  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
in  every  week  throughout  the  year ;  and 
that  when  there  was  a  press  of  business, 
he  sat  more  frequently  in  the  Sessions^ 
Court.  He  had  only  to  add,  that  the 
Recorder  of  Dublin  presided  as  Judge  in 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  and  in  the 
Sheriffs'  Court,  and  that  he  took  cogni- 
zance of  all  civil  cases  arising  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  How 
was  it  possible,  if  that  learned  Gentleman 
was  to  attend  to  his  duties  in  that  House^ 
that  he  could  sit  regularly  in  his  Court  in 
Dublin,  on  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  Judge?  He  un- 
derstood that  1 ,600/.  a-year  was  paid  to 
that  officer  by  the  public;  and  if  that 
was  the  case,  the  payment  of  the  money 
should  certainly  be  withheld  by  Parliament 
until  that  learned  Gentleman  relinquished 
one  or  other  of  the  situations  which  he 
now  filled,  and  the  duties  of  which  were 
manifestly  so  incompatible.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving  for  certain 
Returns,  setting  forth  the  duties  of  the 
Recorder  of  Dublin,  the  number  of  days 
he  sits,  and  the  respective  Courts  in  which 
he  presides;  stating  also  the  number  of 
cases  tried  in  the  years  1828  and  1829, 
by  the  late  Recorder  of  Dublin,  stating 
the  amount  of  the  sum  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment towards  the  payment  of  the  salary  of 
the  Recorder;  comprising  likewise  an 
account  of  the  number  of  felons  confined 
in  Newgate,  and  the  number  that  had 
been  tried  in  the  last  year  of  the  Recorder- 
ship  of  Sir  Jonas  Greene ;  and  a  similar 
Return  with  regard  to  the  present  Recor- 
der, up  to  the  latest  moment  at  which  it 
could  be  made  out. 

Lord  TullamQre  expressed  his  regreli 
that  the  Motion  had  been  made  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Recorder,  who,  had  he  been 
present,  could  have  given  an  answer,  most 
likely,  to  several  of  the  statements  of  the 
hon.  Member. 

Mr.  Q^^iiih  Pick  entertained  the  hm 
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opinion  as  the  noble  Lord,  and  thought 
there  was  a  great  want  of  courtesy^  both 
in  the  present  attack,  and  in  the  attack 
made  the  other  evening  by  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber, in  presenting  a  petition. 

0*  Gorman  Mahon  was  the  Member 
who  presented  a  petition  against  the  Re- 
corder; but  he  made  no  attack  on  him, 
he  had  merely  declared,  that  the  two 
offices,  of  Recorder  of  Dublin,  and  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  were  incompatible. 
He  denied,  therefore,  that  he  had  displayed 
anywant  of  courtesy  to  the  absent  Member. 

Mr.  Hume  stated,  that  he  had  given 
notice  of  his  Motion,  and  the  censure, 
therefore,  of  the  hon.  Member  was  thrown 
away. 

King's  Printers.]  Mr.  Hume  gave 
notice,  that  upon  the  second  Thursday  in 
February,  he  should  move  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
quire respecting  the  patents  granted  to  the 
King's  Printers  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Lord  Altharp  inquired,  why  his  hon. 
friend  did  not  include  the  King's  Printer 
in  Ireland,  in  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice? 

Mr.  Hume  had  given  his  Majesty's 
Government  the  credit  of  having  abolished 
that  office.  He  would  willingly  adopt  the 
suggestion,  and  include  it  in  his  Motion. 
He  wished  to  know  from  the  noble  Lord, 
whether  it  was  a  fact,  that  if  the  patent  to 
the  King's  Printer  were  not  challenged  up 
to  the  1st  of  January  next,  it  would  then 
be  a  good  and  valid  one  ?  It  lay  at  pre- 
sent in  some  office  in  the  Adelphi,  open 
to  public  inspection ;  but  he  understood, 
that  if  no  objection  was  made  to  it  before 
the  1st  of  January,  it  would  then  be  valid. 

Lord  Altharp  did  not  possess  any 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  point  of  law 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  mooted,  but 
he  would  make  an  inquiry  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Canada.]  Mr.  Hume  moved  for  various 
Returns  to  shew  the  Revenue  derived  from 
thd  sale  of  the  Crown  Lands  and  Clergy 
Revenues  in  Canada.  The  hon.  Member 
expressed  a  hope  that  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  turn  its  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  Canada.  Great  dissatisfaction 
at  present  prevailed  in  that  colony. 

lord  Howick  said,  that  the  state  of 

Canada  was  at  that  moment  under  the 

serious  consideration  of  the  noble  Lord  at 

head  of  the  Colonial  Department,  and 


that  every  endeavour  would  be  made  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  state  of  things  i& 
that  colony. 

Returns  ordered. 

Pensions  in  the  Colonies.]  Mr. 
Hume  also  moved  for  a  Return  of  all 
Pensions  granted  in  the  Colonies.  He 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  he  hoped  that  his  Majesty's  Groveni- 
ment  would  direct  its  attention  to  the  im- 
portant colony  of  New  South  Wales.  He 
believed  that  that  colony  was  at  present  in 
a  very  dissatisfied  state.  He  understood 
that  the  Government  there  had  instituted 
eleven  prosecutions  against  one  individual; 
and  that,  since  the  introduction  of  Jury 
trials  in  that  colony,  that  that  individual 
had  obtained  seven  convictions  against  the 
Government  Gazette,  for  libels  on  hb 
character.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
it  was  a  fact,  that  the  Governor  of  that 
colony  had  suspended  the  Judge  who  hnd 
so  fairly  and  properly  exercised  his  func- 
tions in  the  instance  of  those  trials  ?  If 
the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  had 
acted  so,  that  was  in  itself  prima  facie 
proof  that  things  were  not  as  they  ou^ht 
to  be  in  that  colony.  He  hoped  that  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  would  be  able  to 
state  that  there  would  be  some  change 
made  in  the  government  there.  He 
trusted,  that  before  the  House  met  again, 
the  Government  would  have  come  to  such 
a  determination  ;  for  if  not,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  after  the  recess  to  bring  forward 
a  motion  on  the  subject  He  must  ex- 
press a  hope,  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  interfere  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hall.  That  gentleman  had  been  impri- 
soned for  three  years ;  and  there  had  been 
eleven  government  prosecutions  against 
him,  though  he  had  obtained  seven  con- 
victions against  the  Government  Gazette, 
which  fact  was  a  tolerable  proof  of  his 
innocence.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
it  was  a  fact,  that  in  the  instance  of  every 
one  of  the  verdicts  against  the  Editor  of 
the  Government  Gazette,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  against  Archdeacon  Scott,  the 
fines  had  been  paid  out  of  the  public 
money  ?  The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
submitting  his  Motion  to  the  House. 

Lord  Howick  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Member  must  be  aware  that  there  was  a 
great  degree  of  excitement  iind  party  spirit 
in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
circumstances  of  that  colony  were  very 
different  from  those  of  othersi  and  what 
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might  be  conclusive  ks  to  the  misconduct 
of  a  GovernoT  of  another  colony  should 
not  be  considered  conclusive,  or  any  such 
thing  as  conclusive,  proof  with  regard  to 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Govenior  of 
New  South  Wales.  With  respect  to  the 
charges  preferred  by  Mr.  Hail  against  Go- 
vernor Darling,  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Colonial  Department  would  only  dis- 
eharge  his  duty  properly  by  receiving  ihem 
with  great  caution  and  suspicion.  As  a 
proof  that  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Hall 
should  be  received  with  great  caution,  he 
instanced  the  charge  preferred  against  the 
Governor  in  reference  to  the  bush-ranger. 
In  that  instauce,  the  Governor  was  charged 
with  conniving  at  murder.  Now,'  the  real 
fact  was,  that  this  bush-ranger  had  beeo 
found  guilty  of  murder,  and  that,,  in  at- 
tempting to  make  his  escape,  he  had  been 
shot.  The  charge  in  question  became  the 
subject  of  an  investigation  afterwards,  and 
the  counsel  for  Mr.  Hall,  in  that  instance, 
acknowledged  that  his  case  had  broken 

Mr.  if.  Twiss  remarked,  that,  from  his 
experience,  his  testimony  would  bear  out 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  last  spoken,  with 
respect  to  receiving,  with  great  caution, 
chains  brought  against  individuals  hold- 
ing official  situations  in  the  colonies.  He 
contended  that,  although  it  could  not  be 
said  that  the  Sydney  Gazette  was  altoge- 
ther blameless  in  the  transaction,  still, 
were  a  balance  to  he  struck  between  it 
and  the  Sydney  Monitor,  it  would  "be 
found  greatly  against  Mr.  Hall,  who  was 
the  editor  of  the  latter,  and  who  had  pub- 
lished libels  calculated  to  bring  the  Go- 
vernment into  contempt,  and  to  injure  the 
Governor  of  the  colony.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  brought  forward  the  present 
Motion  had,  in  one  respect,  been  misin- 
formed. He  had  urged  the  necessity  of 
the  appointment  of  acouncil  at  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  in  order  to  assist 
the  Governor  by  their  deliberations.  He 
begged  to  inform  the  hon.  Member,  that, 
in  the  year  1828,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  that  House,  by  which  a  council  was 
appointed  :  and,  in  conformity  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  bill,  proper  persons  were 
selected  to  fill  those  responsible  offices  .with- 
out any  regard  to  partiality  in  their  choice. 

Mr.  Warburlon  was  of  opinion,  that  a 
great  deal  of  oppression  had  been  mani- 
fested in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  very  nnnecessarily  for  a 
great  length  of  time. 
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House  wat  tbat  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Minto.  It  appeared  that,  on  the  2nd  of 
Aprily'1800;  a  pension  of  938/.  8s.  9d. 
was  granted  to  that  noble  Earl ;  and  there- 
fore, since  that  period,  that  noble  Earl  bad 
received  about  28,000/.  from  the  public 
purse.  He  (Mr.  Quest)  was  ignorant  of 
the  services  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
performed  to  entitle  him  to  such  a  reward. 
The  next  name  which  called  for  notice 
was  that  of  the  Countess  of  Mnlgrave, 
though  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave, 
as  former  Master-general  of  the  Ord- 
nance, had  a  pension  of  3,000/. ;  he  re- 
ceived, alsOy  his  full  pay  as  Colonel.  There 
were  no  exact  returns  of  the  pensions  re- 
ceived by  this  nobleman ;  but  he  was  in 
possession  of  his  full  pay  as  a  General,  and 
also  as  Colonel  of  the  3l6t  regiment  of 
foot ;  and  in  receipt,  also,  of  an  annual 
sum  as  governor  of  Scarborough.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the  pensions 
granted  to  the  family  of  the  Grevilles  were 
particularly  deserving  of  attention.  Mr. 
C.  Greville,  as  Comptroller  of  Cash  in  the 
Excise,  was  in  receipt  of  600/.  per  annum ; 
he  was  allowed,  moreover,  600/.  a-year  as 
Receiver-general  of  Taxes  at  Nottingham ; 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  he  was  in  receipt 
of  350/.  a  year  as  Secretary  of  the  Island 
of  Tobago.  Now,  it  was  plain  that  some 
of  those  offices,  if  not  all  of  them,  must 
be  perfect  sinecures.     The  amount  of 

Ensions  granted  to  the  Grevilles  ^ — a 
ther  and  two  sons — was  7,662/.,  and 
all  the  services  which  they  had  per- 
formed, as  far  as  he  could  understand, 
was,  that  one  of  the  sons  had  been  for 
three  years  Private  Secretary  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  for  which,  on  a  mo- 
derate calculation,  he  had  been  rewarded 
by  a  sum  not  less  than  1,373/.  per  annum. 
Ttie  hon.  Member  then  referred  to  the 
pensions  granted  to  the  Cockburn  family. 
The  first  bore  date  so  far  back  as  1789, 
and  was  for  the  amount  of  184/.,  granted 
to  Jean  Cockburn :  to  three  other  mem- 
bers of  that  family,  pensions  of  97/.  each 
were  granted  in  1791  upon  the  Civil  List 
of  Scotland.  There  was  also,  in  the  docu- 
ment which  had  been  laid  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House,  an  account  of  a  pension 
granted  to  Mary  Penelope  Bankhead, 
bearing  date  October  8,  1825,  and  for 
350/.  7f .  6d.  What  were  the  services  for 
which  such  a  pension  had  been  granted  ? 
It  would  be  seen  from  the  same  document, 
that  the  Countess  of  Momington  was  in 
^'eceipt  of  a  pension  of  600/.  a-year 


since  1813.  Thehon.  Member alladed to 
several  other  pensions  which  had  been 
granted  upon  the  Civil  List,  and,  amon^ 
others,  to  those  of  Lady  Ann  Cullea 
Smith,  who,  since  1812,  had  reoetyeda 
pension  of  600/. ;  of  Mary  Wilkins,  who, 
since  1800,  had  received  115/.  per  year^ 
upon  which  last  pension  the  hon.  Member 
remarked)  that  he  was  astonished  how  any 
one  in  possession  of  4,000/.  a-year  could 
think  of  taking  from  the  Civil  List  a 
paltry  suih  of  1 15/.  per  annum.  In  con- 
clusion, he  remarked,  that  all  these  pen- 
sions had  been  granted  during  pleasure, 
and  that  he  was  anxious  that  M  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  those  grants 
should  be  laid  before  the  House,  in  order 
that  they  might  see  whether  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  submit  all  such  pensions 
to  reconsideration  and  revision.  He  had, 
as  an  independent  Member  of  Parliament, 
felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  forward  the  Mo- 
tion with  which  he  should  conclude,  and 
he  would  now  declare,  that  whenever  pen- 
sions were  to  be  voted  and  placed  on  the 
Civil  List,  which  were  not  granted  for 
some  service  performed  to  the  State,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty,  even  if  he  stood 
alone,  to  vote  against  such  grants.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving  for  a 
copy  of  the  Warrant,  or  other  docament, 
bearing  date  the  5th  of  January,  1823, 
granting  a  pension  of  1,200/.  per  annum 
to  Mrs.  Harriet  Arbuthnot. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  rising  to  second  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member,  begged  to  ex- 
press his  obligations  to  him,  and  also  to 
say,  that  it  was  an  irksome  and  unpleasant 
task  for  hon.  Members  to  perform,  when 
it  became  their  duty  to  move  for  such  re- 
turns as  were  contemplated  by  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  Member,  as  such  a  proceeding 
partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  per- 
sonal attack,  though  it  was,  in  fact,  of  a  very 
different  character.  He,  however,  felt  that 
there  was  no  other  mode  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  shameless  drain  occasioned,  by  sucfi 
pensions,  on  the  public  purse ;  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  statinghis  conviction,  that  the 
acceptance  of  a  pension  of  1,200/.  by  the 
wife,  or  any  part  of  the  family  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  incapacitating  that  individual  from 
sitting  in  Parliament.  It  was  proceedings 
similar  to  those  which  the  hon.  Member 
who  spoke  last  had  stigmatised,  that  had 
reduced  the  country  to  the  impoverished 
state  in  which  it  now  was,  and  he  consi- 
dered it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  Ministers 
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to  bring  the  propriety  of  continuing  these 
pensions  under  the  consideration  of  a 
committee  of  the  House.  The  system 
caused  a  great  deal  of  discontent  in  the 
country,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be 
put  an  end  to. 

Mr.  Lennard  considered,  that  the  entire 
Pension  List  oug^ht  to  be  brought  under 
the  direct  control  of  Parliament ;  he  trusted 
that  in  future  the  list  of  pensions  would  be 
annually  laid  before  the  House ;  and  had 
that  course  been  pursued  before,  a  great 
many  names '  which  now  appeared  m  it 
would  not  have  been  found  there.  He 
felt  unmitigated  satisfaction  in  finding  that 
the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Newcastle  had 
relinquished  her  pension, 

Mr.  Guest  explained,  that  he  had  just 
been  Informed  that  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave 
had  not  a  pension  of  3,000Z.^  and  that  the 
reason  why  there  was  not  a  return  of  his 
emoluments  before  the  House  was,  the 
severe  illness  of  the  noble  Earl.  He 
hastened  to  make  this  statement  after 
receiving  it,  and  to  apologise  for  the  in- 
correctness into  which  he  had  been  led. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waitkman  expressed  his 
obligations  to  the  hon.  Member  whose 
motion  was  before  the  House.  He  felt 
that  it  was  a  subject  of  great  delicacy 
to  single  out  the  names  of  individuals  who 
were  in  the  receipt  of  pensions — still  it 
was  a  duty,  and  as  such  was  unavoidable. 
Amongst  other  names  on  that  list,  bow- 
ever,  there  was  one  which  was  super- 
eminent  amongst  them,  that  of  Bathurst, 
a  nobleman,  who  had  held  a  high  official 
situation  for  many  years,  and  who,  inde- 
pendent of  the  salary  which  he  had  received, 
had  enjoyed  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  a 
sinecure  of  2,700/.,  and  another  sinecure 
of  upwards  of  1,000/.  In  addition  to 
these  sums,  there  were  the  names  of  no 
fewer  than  five  of  his  family,  to  one  branch 
of  which  an  increase  of  200/.  was  made  to 
her  pension  in  1825,  and  of  100/.  in  De- 
cember, 1829.  He  thought  it  excessively 
hard  that  individuals  who  received  from 
10,000/.  to  12,000/.  a-year  could  not  sup- 
port their  own  families.  He  recollected 
that  the  very  year  when  some  of  the  worst 
of  these  pensions  were  granted,  the  people 
were  in  great  distress,  and  even  perishing 
of  famine.  That  was  a  monstrous  abuse 
which  must  be  done  away. 

Mr.  Courtencqf  said,  that  was  not  the 
time  to  enter  into  9,  discussion  of  the  Civil 
Listywhich  would  come  more  regularlyunder 
discussion  when  that  subject  was  brought 


forward  by  Government.  Having  this  teeU 
ing  on  the  subject,  he  should  not  have 
trespassed  on  tne  attention  of  the  House, 
but  for  the  extraordinary  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  hon.  Alderman  (Waithman) 
on  the  subject  of  pensions  granted  to  Earl 
Bathurst*s  family.  The  hon.  Alderman 
stated,  that  Lord  Bathurst's  family  received 
a  large  sum  in  pensions.  His  answer  to 
that  statement  was,  that  they  received 
nothing.  It  was  true  Lord  Bathurst 
himself  held  two  offices,  which  were  nearly 
sinecures,  and  which  he  obtained  long 
since,  as  the  son  of  a  Lord  Chancellor^  it 
being  the  practice  in  those  times  not  to 
grant  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  pensioPi  as 
at  present,  but  to  reward  him  oy  granting 
sinecures  to  his  family.  All  that  Lord 
Bathurst  obtained  by  this  antiauated  sys- 
tem was,  the  difference  of  holding  sine- 
cures worth  about  4,000/.  a«year,  ]pstead 
of  a  pension  of  3,000/.  to  which  he  would 
have  been  entitled  from  the  duration  pf 
his  personal  services.  The  pensions  which 
the  hon.  Alderman  remarked  upon  were 
granted  to  the  family  of  Mr,  Bragge 
Bathurst,  a  gentleman  who  was  well 
known,  and  who  had  been  in  the  public 
service  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
but  never  held  any  office  which  entitled 
him,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  a 
pension.  He  went  out  of  office  not  in 
affluent  circumstanceS|  and  with  a  large 
family ;  and  Lord  Liverpool's  Administra- 
tion certainly  advised  the  granting  of  pen- 
sions to  his  wife  and  family  to  the  amount 
of  1,500/.  or  1,600/.  a-year.  Unless  the 
granting  of  pensions  was  to  be  condemned 
altogether,  he  believed  that  no  pensions 
had  ever  been  better  earned  than  those 
enjoyed  by  the  family  alluded  to.  He 
would  not  enter  further  into  this  subject 
more  than  to  observe,  that  if  the  system 
advocated  with  respect  to  the  Civil  List 
was  adopted,  and  every  pension  submitted 
to  Parliament  before  it  was  granted,  it 
would  be  the  greatest  alteration  any  one 
now  living  had  seen  in  the  Constitution — 
an  alteration,  in  his  opinion,  which  would 
be  productive  of  infinitely  more  jobbing 
than  had  ever  existed.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  other  pensions,  as  well  as  those  granted 
to  the  name  of  Bathurst,  could  oe  ex- 
plained ;  but  at  wy  rate  he  would  claim 
credit  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Ad- 
ministration for  having  steered  clear  of 
such  jobs.  He  admitted  the  abuses,  but 
they  were  all  of  long  standing,  and  of  a 
date  long  prior  to  the  time  when  the  Duke 
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of  Wdlington  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
affain. 

Mr.  Letmard  explained.  He  never  said 
that  the  right  of  g^ranting  pensions  should 
be  rested  in  the  House  of  Commons :  he 
only  contended  that,  when  granted  by  the 
Crown,  ther  should  afterwards  be  sub- 
mitted to  tne  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  reasons  assigned  for  which  they  were 
granted. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  also  explained. 
He  had  seen  the  name  of  Bathurst  in  the 
Civil  List,  and,  in  common  with  many 
other  persons,  was  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  they  were  members  of  the  noble 
Lord's  family. 

Mr.  Keith  DougUu  was  very  anxious 
that  the  observations  made  on  this  subject 
should  not  convey  a  stronger  impression 
abroad  than  was  intended.  It  might  be  the 
duty  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  investi- 
gate the  Civil  List,  but  he  was  quite  per- 
suaded they  did  not  wish  it  to  go  abroad 
that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  advise 
his  Majesty  to  withhold  all  assistance  from 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  placed  on  the 
Pension  List.  It  should  be  recollected,  in 
discussing  this  subject,  that  the  pensions 
granted  on  the  Civil  List  formed  a  part  of 
the  allowance  made  to  his  Majesty,  in 
return  for  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
Crown.  The  course  advised,  of  submit- 
ting all  pensions  to  this  House,  might  be 
right  or  wrong,  but  it  was  quite  new,  and 
ought  to  be  adopted  with  caution. 

Mr.  Wilks  said,  that  although  it  might 
be  something  of  innovation,  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  to  submit  all  pensions 
to  Parliament.  This  was  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  the  oldest  and  most  intelligent 
Members  of  that  House  could  not  tell  for 
what  services  the  pensions  had  been 
granted.  Pensions  ought  to  be  an  honour, 
and  not  a  disgrace  ;  and  if  pensions  were 
granted  only  for  public  services,  he  was 
sure  Parliament  would  not  be  niggardly. 
He  considered  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee would  be  the  preferable  mode  of 
determining  whether  any  part  of  the  pen- 
sions granted  should  be  discontinued  or 
not.  He  also  observed,  that  leaving  the 
consideration  of  pensions  to  Parliament 
was  not  such  an  innovation.  Some  of 
the  largest  grants  ever  made  to  individuals 
(those  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  in- 
stance) were  made  by  the  votes,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr*  RohtMon  said,  that  as  no  excuse 
was  madei  and  nothing  said  in  extenua- 


tion of  the  pensions  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Mover,  he  had  a  right  to  construe 
the  silence  as  a  token  of  general  disap- 
probation. It  was  for  Parliament  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  abuses  here- 
after; abuses  which,  he  believed,  had 
done  more  to  bring  disrepute  on  that 
House,  than  all  the  inflammatory  and 
mischievous  publications  of  which  so  much 
had  been  said  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening.  Whatever  way  the  House  waj 
disposed  to  deal  with  vested  rights,  as 
they  were  called  by  some,  a  remedy  ought 
to  be  devised,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such  enormous  abuses. 

Mr.  Attwood  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's (Mr.  Courtenay's)  argument,  as 
to  Mr.  Bathurst's  family,  proceeded  en- 
tirely on  the  assumption  that  men  in  office 
were  not  adequately  remunerated  for  their 
public  services.  That  assumption  was 
violently  in  collision  with  public  opinioo. 
and  with  the  expressed  opinion  of  bu 
Majesty's  present  Government.  It  was 
very  desirable  that  Ministers  should  give 
their  attention  to  the  Civil  List,  and,  i: 
possible,  reduce  it  to  a  great  extent ;  bo; 
though  this  might  gain  for  them  a  little 
temporary  popularity,  he  did  not  hesitatr 
to  tell  Ministers  that,  if  they  contentec 
themselves  with  any  reductions  they  coulil 
make  in  the  Civil  list,  they  would  shov 
that  they  were  not  adequate  to  the  urgenq 
of  the  occasion  which  called  them  int^ 
office,  and,  so  far  from  relieving  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country,  they  would  only  add 
to  its  difficulties.  He  was  desirous  of  re* 
ferring  to  another  point,  on  which  sonx 
observations  had  been  made  a  few  nights 
ago.  Something  had  been  said  of  th^ 
Government  appealing  to  the  people,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  a  general  election.  W 
was  only  a  few  months  since  the  peopit 
expressed  their  opinion  by  electing  Reprt 
sentatives,  and  he  therefore  told  thi 
Ministers,  that  if  they  appealed  to  thi 
people  so  soon  again,  it  should  be  on  soni 
other  grounds  than  that  of  gaining  two  o 
three  votes,  more  or  less,  by  bringing  ii 
Members  to  represent  boroughs  under  tb 
influence  of  Government.  The  peopi 
ought  not  to  be  appealed  to  twice  withft 
a  few  months  on  such  a  pretence.  I 
would  be  to  disgust  the  country  by  o\ 
truding  upon  it  the  discreditable  parts  i 
the  system  of  representation ;  and 
Ministers  adopted  such  a  course,  the 
would  render  themselves  deeply  respon^i 
ble.     If  they  appealed  to  the  people, 
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should  be  by  measures  suited  to  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion— measures  calcu- 
lated to  afford  relief  to  this  distressed, 
distracted,  and  nearly  disorganized,  coun- 
try. If  Ministers  were  defeated  in  such 
measures  by  party  politics,  they  might 
retire  with  satisfaction;  and  if  they  suc- 
ceeded, they  would  place  themselves  in 
the  highest  position  in  which  any  Minis- 
ters ever  stood. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  that,  though  he 
had  opposed  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Government,  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  no 
Government  had  added  less  to  the  Pension 
List.  He  believed  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  pensions  granted  on  the  Civil 
List,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Government,  did  not  exceed  10,000Z.  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Herries  said,  he  had  refrained  from 
rising  until  then,  expecting  that  some 
member  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
would  speak  on  a  point  of  such  great  con- 
stitutional importance  as  that  which  had 
been  brought  forward  in  this  debate.  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  the  proper 
guardians  of  the  prerogatives  and  rights 
of  the  Crown,  and  their  opinions  ought  to 
be  stated  on  this  point;  and  till  then  it 
was  hardly  decorous  in  him  or  other  Mem- 
bers to  obtrude  any  observations  on  the 
House.  Some  doctrines,  however,  had 
been  put  forward,  upon  which,  as  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  had  neglected  to  reply  to 
them,  he  felt  called  upon  to  offer  a  few 
observations.  The  hon.  Member  who 
brought  forward  this  Motion,  had  con- 
founded all  the  different  classes  of  pen- 
sions— those  granted  by  the  authority  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  with  those  granted 
by  his  Majesty.  His  Majesty  was  legally 
intrusted  with  the  power  of  granting  pen- 
sions to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  question 
which  had  been  mooted  by  hon.  Members 
was,  whether  this  class  of  pensions  ought 
not  in  future  to  be  voted  by  the  House  ? 
Was  that  the  conduct  proper  to  be  pur- 
sued ?  They  had  read  little  of  the  history 
of  this  country,  of  mankind,  or  of  popular 
assemblies,  who  thought  that  such  a  power 
could  with  safety  be  vested — under  a  con- 
stitution at  all  monarchical — in  any  other 
branch  of  the  Government  than  the  Crown. 
He  maintained,  that  the  House  was  not 
the  fit  judge  of  the  cases  in  which  it  might 
be  proper  for  his  Majesty  to  grant  pen- 
sions— [hear,  hear y  from  Sir  J,  Graham]. 
He  did  not  do  the  hon.  Baronet  the  in- 
justice of  supposing,  that  he  would  advo- 
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cate  such  a  doctrine.  He  hoped  no  one 
who  occupied  those  benches  on  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  sat,  would  ever  maintain 
such  a  doctrine.  But  it  had  been  re- 
peatedfy  stated,  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  have  the  revision  of  all  pensions 

* 

granted  by  the  Crown.  He  would  not 
pursue  the  argument  further  than  to  ob- 
serve, that  such  a  principle,  if  adopted, 
would  be  fatal  to  every  thing  like  the 
vestige  of  a  monarchical  government. 
Now,  as  to  the  grant  of  pensions,  he  would 
only  observe,  that  it  might  be  wise  or  un- 
wise to  place  such  a  power  in  the  Crown. 
But  a  certain  sum  was  assigned  to  the 
Crown,  which  the  Crown  had  a  right  to 
grant,  not  only  for  public  services,  but  as 
matter  of  grace  and  favour.  Whether 
it  would  be  right  or  not  to  persevere  in 
that  system  was  another  question;  but 
'such  had  been  hitherto  the  law,  and  it  was 
looked  upon  to  be  an  important  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  country.  He  was 
not  only  defending  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's government — which  had  given  away 
the  least,  perhaps,  in  pensions,  of  any 
government — but  all  the  governments 
which  had  preceded  it.  They  were  all 
open  to  the  charge,  if  charge  it  could  be 
called,  of  advising  the  Crown  to  grant 
pensions,  not  only  for  service,  he  repeated, 
but  as  matter  of  grace  and  favour.  Unless 
the  members  of  the  late  Administration 
had  been  guilty  of  advising  the  grant*  of 
some  pension  under  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  the  subject  of  special  disap- 
probation, they  had  not  exceeded  the 
power  vested  in  them,  and  exercised  by 
all  their  predecessors  in  Office,  nor  could 
they  fairly  or  decently  be  charged  with  any 
dereliction  of  duty,  or  with  malversation, 
in  recommending  his  Majesty  to  grant 
certain  pensions.  The  granting  of  pen- 
sions on  the  Civil  List  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  Mr.  Burke's  measure  for  the 
reform  of  the  Civil  List.  That  right  hon. 
Gentleman  laid  down  the  principle,  and 
Parliament  assented  to  it,  that  a  certain 
sum  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Crown,  to  be  granted  by  the  Sovereign 
as  he  thought  fit,  without  Ministers  being 
liable  to  be  questioned  in  Parliament  as 
to  the  manner  of  its  appropriation.  Every 
great  Statesman  in  that  House  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Burke,  agreed  to  the  principle 
laid  down  by  him.  If  the  Crown  were 
stripped  of  the  right  and  power  of  grant- 
ing pensions,  or  that  power  were  made 
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subject  to  a  dominant  faction^  and  every 
pension  to  depend  on  the  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  the  Crown 
would  be  left  without  any  power.     For- 
merly the  Crown  had  the  power  of  making 
g^rants  of  land,  and  grants  from  the  here- 
ditary revenues ;  and  if  Members  took  the 
trouble  of  looking  back,  they  would  find 
that  the  power  of  granting  pensions,  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  grace  and  favour,  was 
esteemed  a  just  consideration  and  com- 
pensation for  the  hereditary  revenue  which 
was  formerly  applicable  to  the  same  pur- 
pose.     When  the    Parliament  and  the 
Crown  came  to  make  terms,  it  would  be 
for  the    House  to  consider,  whether    a 
similar  power  should  be  again  vested  in 
the  Crown.      The  maintenance  of  that 
power  was  not  then  the  question — it  was 
the  pensions  granted,  and  not  the  pensions 
granted  to    particular  persons — but  the 
attack  was  directed   against  the  whole 
Civil  List*     He  could  not  sit  down  with- 
out telling  the  hon.  Member  who  made 
the  Motion,  thai  it  would  have  been  better 
if  he  had  not  entered  into  personal  allu- 
sions.    When  he    (Mr.    Herries)    Came 
down,  he  had  no  expectation  of  hearing 
any  names  called  in  question ;  and,  as  it 
never  happened  to  him  to  have  advised 
any  pension,  he  was  the  last  person  who 
coula  be  supposed  qualified  to  give  an 
answer.    Nevertheless,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  call  upon  the  House  to  suspend  its 
judgment    until    the  subject  was  fairly 
before  it,  and  hon.  Members  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  inquiring  upon  what  grounds 
particular  pensions  had  been  granted.    He 
hoped  that  the  present  Ministers,  when 
they  came  to  arrange  the  Civil  List,  would, 
in  looking  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  support  of  the  Monarchy,  deter- 
mine upon  having  some  fund  at  the  un- 
controlled discretion  of  the  Crown,  out  of 
which  it  might  dispense  its  favours,  and 
reward  the  merit  of  individuals  according 
to  the  views  of  those  who  served  the 
Crown. 

Sir  /.  Graham  agreed  with  some  part  of 
what  had  been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  last  addressed  the  House, 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  fund  at  the 
uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  disposal  of 
the  Crown.  But  the  amount  of  the 
specific  sum  so  disposable  would  be  the 
subject  of  discussion  when  the  Civil  List 
came  to  be  settled  by  Parliament.  He 
must  say,  however,  that  he  believed 
that   it  would  be   found   advantageous 


to  bring   before  the   House  the  parti- 
culars of  pensions  granted  out  of  that 
fund.    Of  the  salutary  effect  which  might 
result  from  the  House  thus  taking  cogni- 
zance of  the  mode  in  which,  and  the  per- 
sons to  whom,  pensions  were  granted,  an 
illustration  was  presented  in  a  case  which 
bad  been   that  evening  alluded  to — he 
meant  the  pension  of  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of   Newcastle.     Immediately   after   that 
pension  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  House, 
it  was  resigned  by  her  Grace.    He  did 
not  think,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  justified  in  calling  on  the  Ministers  to 
deliver    their  opinion  on  this  oocaslon. 
The  motion  was  for  an  Address  to  procure 
the  copy  of  a  warrant,  granting  a  pension 
to  Mr.  Arbuthnot ;  with  that  pension  the 
present  Ministry  had  nothing  to  doi    The 
riglit  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  for  a  long 
time  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  under  the 
Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool ;  and  in 
that  office  he  had  been  instrumental  in  the 
appointmentof  agreat  number  of  peniioos, 
and  .was  therefore  fully  competent,  either 
to  answer  any  obiedionable  remarks  of  tbe 
Gentlemen  who  had  spoken  from  the  other 
side,  or  to  suggest  to  tne  persons  who  were 
at  present  honoured  with  his  Majesty's 
confidence,  the  course  which  it  might  be 
most  advisable  for  them  to  take  respecting 
the  settlement  of  the  Pension  List.    But 
if  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  mistook  not,  the 
Government,  of  which  he  was  an  humble 
member,  would  take  a  middle  coarse,  and 
adopt  such  measures  as  should  at  the 
same  time  secure  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Constitution,  and  give  satisfaction  to  the 
people.    The  hon.  member  for  Borough- 
bridge  had  given  to  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment advice,  of  which  the  kmdoess,  no 
more  than  the  earnestness,  was  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  of  which  the  import  seemed  to 
be,  that  they  ought  not  to  aissolve  Parlia-' 
ment.    Now,  that  hon.  Gentleman  had 
seen  the  difficulties  with  which   Minis- 
ters had  had  to  struggle,  and  he  therefore 
doubted  whether  they  would  keep  their 
pledges.    But  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  although  there  were,  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  intimate, 
some  seats  in  that  House  which  had  hitherto, 
for  the  most  part,  been  occupied  by  Gen- 
tlemen supporting  the  Administration  of 
the  day,  then  held  by  opponents  of  the 
Government  of  which  he  was  a  member 
-^although   the   places   so    represented 
might  send  to  a  new  Parliament  Gentle- 
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their  support — yet  the  present  Minis* 
ters  w6uld  keep  their  pledges  ^^  would 
press  Steadily  on  in  their  cdurse-^would 
scorn  all  indirect  or  illegitimate  influence 
— would  bring  forward  their  measures  on 
the  merits  alone  of  those  measures  them- 
selves. He  did  not  mean  any  taunt,  but 
he  would  8ay»  that  his  Majesty^s  Ministers 
were  resolved  not  to  submit  tamely  to 
defeat.  They  would  not  be  awed  by 
threats  in  that  House  or  out  of  it.  If 
defeated  there,  they  would  go  to  the 
people.  If  defeated  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  measures  which  they  con^^ 
ceived  calculated  to  rescue  the  nation 
from  peril,  they  would  take  the  sense  of  the 
nation  itself;  and,  whatever  might  bo  the 
national  decision,  he  (Sir  J»  Oraham),  for 
one,  would  content  himself  with  the  re*- 
fiection,  that  he  had  done  his  dut^r^  He 
would  meet  the  hon.  Gentlemen^  whether 
as  friends  or  enemies,  sitting  on  this  side 
of  the  House  dr  on  thai,  to  discuss  in 
fair  argument  any  measures  for  the  safety 
of  the  nation.'-^In  his  present  course,  how- 
ever, he  would  proceed,  couscious  that  he 
was  acting  with  men  governed  by  a  high 
and  firm  sense  of  duty. 

Sir  0,  CUrk  was  surprised  to  hear  firom 
the  fight  hon.  Baronet,  that  Ministers  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  great  constitutional 
question  which  had  been  brought  under 
discussion.  Had  they  remained  wholly 
silent,  he  should  have  supposed  that  they 
meant  to  propose  that  the  Crown  should 
receive  no  sum  to  grant  fbr  pensions; 
and  he  was,  therefore,  glad  to  hear  that 
they  meant  to  steer  what  the  right  hort. 
Baronet  called  a  middle  course*  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  threatened  to  appeal 
to  the  nation,  should  Ministers  be  de- 
feated by  the  Hous6 ;  he  forgot  that  such 
defeat  might  be  attended  by  circumstances 
which  would  deprive  the  pi'esent  Adminis- 
tration of  the  power  to  mako  such  an  ap- 
peal. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  expressed  great  satis* 
fiiction  at  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  J.  Graham).  He 
was  sure  that  speech  would  give  equal 
satisfaction  to  the  nation. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

PrintiKo  PETitioHs.]  Mr.  Q.  Dick 
moved,  agreeably  to  notice,  that  the  peti- 
tion of  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  presented  on 
the  31st  of  December,  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Abjuration,  be  printed. 


Mri  C.  W.  Wynn  objected  to  the  Mo- 
tion, It  was  contrary,  he  understood,  to 
the  rule  adopted  by  the  House,  and  if  the 
petitions  of  individuals  were  to  be  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  public — a  course 
which  he  would  never  recommend — they 
would  adopt  that  method  of  making  their 
sentiments  known  to  the  world. 

A  division  took  place,  when  there  ap- 
peared,— For  the  Motion  4 ;  Against  it 
44 — Majority  40. 

The  Growth  of  Tobacco  in  Ire- 
La  kd.I  Lord  Althorp  rose  to  postpone 
the  Bill  for  prohibiting  the  growth  of  To- 
bacco in  Ireland,  till  after  the  recess.  His 
Lordship  fixed  Thursday,  February  3rd,  for 
discussing  the  measure. 

Mr.  Warburton.  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  noble  Lord  snould  postpone  the 
Bill.  It  appeared  by  the  evidence  before 
the  Committee,  that  there  was  no  reason 
whatever  for  allowing  the  growth  of  to- 
bacco in  Ireland,  and  he  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  Bill  would  have  been  passed  one 
stage  that  evening. 

Lord  Althorp  observed,  that  he  had 
fixed  it  for  the  first  day  the  House  would 
meet  after  the  recess.  He  had  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  giving  up  the  BilL 

Mr.  H^One  declared  his  intention  of 
supporting  the  Bill. 

Lord  Valentia  gave  notice  that  he  would 
oppose  the  Bill  in  every  stage. 

O'Chrman  Mahon  wished  to  enter  fully 
into  the  subject,  when  he  was  called  to 
order  by 

The  SpeftkBr^  who  informed  him,  that 
the  Bill  was  withdrawn,  and  that  there 
was  no  question  before  the  House. 

Magistracy  of  IreIakd.]  0*Gorman 
Mahon  moved  for  a  Return  "  Of  the  number 
and  names  of  those  at  present  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  in  each  county,  city, 
and  town  in  Ireland;  distinguishing  in 
each  the  number  and  names  of  clergymen 
and  laymen;  also,  distinguishing  the 
names  of  the  Magistrates  in  each  depart- 
ment who  have  qualified  to  preside  on 
Road  Sessions,  and  specifying  the  number  ^ 
and  nature  of  offices,  (if  any)  civil  or 
military,  under  the  Crown  or  otherwise, 
held  by  each  or  any  of  such  Magistrates, 
and  the  probable  amount  of  salary  or  pay 
derived  therefrom;--' such  Return  to  dis- 
tinguish also  the  number  and  names  of 
those  Magistrates  appointed  under  city  or 
corporate  Authority,  from  those  deriving 
£2 
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their  commissions  of  the  peace  from  the 
/  Lord  Chancellor ;  also,  a  Return  of  the 
number  and  names  of  those  who  have 
been  appointed  Magistrates  in  each  coun- 
ty, city,  and  town  in  Ireland,  since  the 
year  1810,  with  the  names  and  number  of 
those  who  have  been  superseded  in  that 
period,  up  to  the  latest  time." 

Mr.  C,  W,  Wynn  doubted  whether  the 
whole  of  these  Returns  could  be  made 
out.  The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  could,  un- 
doubtedly, give  the  names  of  those  who 
held  commissions  as  Magistrates ;  but  he 
had  no  means  whatever  of  knowing  what 
offices  they  might  hold,  or  what  salaries 
they  might  receive.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  Returns  could  be  made  out,  and 
he  suggested,  therefore,  to  the  hon.  Member 
the  propriety  of  withdrawing  his  Motion. 

0' Gorman  Mahon  only  wished  the  Re- 
turns to  be  made  out  as  far  as  possible. 
He  did  not  expect  to  obtain  all  the  inform- 
ation that  he  required  ;  but,  let  the  Re- 
turn be  as  defective  as  possible,  he  was 
the  person,  not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
to  complain  of  that. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  much  diffi- 
culty would  arise  in  ascertaining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  offices."  For  instance, 
an  attorney  was  not  an  officer,  and  how  an 
attorney  could  be  described  according  to 
the  Motion  he  did  not  know.  Certainly, 
the  Return  could  not  be  made  without 
great  difficulty. 

0*  Gorman  Mahon  did  not  expect  to 
have  been  met  by  so  many  frivolous  ob- 
jections. The  Motion  would  be  intelligi- 
ble enough  to  those  by  whom  the  Return 
must  be  made.  Hon.  Members  could  not 
expect  that  he  should  be  answerable  for 
their  want  of  acquaintance  with  facts 
which  were  well  known  in  Ireland. 
•  Lord  Tullamore  opposed  the  Motion, 
on  the  ground  that  as  there  was  a  change 
in  the  Chancellorship  of  Ireland  just  tak- 
ing place,  to  make  such  a  Return  at  pre- 
sent would  be  extremely  inconvenient. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  as  the.  Motion 
was  decidedly  objected  to,  he  would  re- 
commend the  hon.  Member  to  withdraw 
it,  and  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  sub- 
mit it  again  on  some  future  occasion. 
.  Lord  Altfiorp  said,  that  it  was  certainly 
the  usual  custom  of  the  House,  when  a 
decided  objection  was  made  to  amotion  for 
Returns  which  was  expected  to  be  agreed 
to  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  withdraw  it 
for  the  time,  and  to  give  notice  for  some 
day.     On  looking  at  the  Motion, 


r..«.._. 


he  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  it ;  but  if 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  entertained  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  he  had  undoubtedly  a 
right  to  oppose  it,  or  to  ask  that  it  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  notice  given  of  an  in- 
tention to  submit  it  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Ruthven  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
Motion  carried  something  invidious  oq 
the  face  of  it ;  and  he  should  Support  the 
noble  Lord  in  opposing  it. 

G* Gorman  Mahon  could  not  recognise 
the  principle  upon  which  opposition  was 
made  to  his  Motion.  He  could  not  conceive 
upon  what  principle  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,    after    having    induced  him, 
almost  as  a  personal  favour,  to  postpone 
his  Motion  on  a  previous  night,  should 
then  call  upon  him  to  postpone  it  again. 
Had  he  divided  the  House  at  that  time,  he 
was  sure  that  he  should  have  carried  the 
question  by  a  strong  majority  ;    but  in  a 
spirit  of  courtesy  towards  the  noble  Lord, 
he  postponed   it;    and    he    would    then 
appeal  to  the  candour  of  the  House  to 
decide,  whether  that  postponement,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  attendant   on 
it,  ought  not  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  virtual  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring 
forward  the  Motion  again, particularly  as  he 
then  distinctly  announced  that  intention. 
Since  that  time,  he  had  new. modelled  the 
Motion  in  such  a  manner  as  he  deemed  best 
calculated  (without  relinquishing  his  own 
view)  to  do  away  with  the  objections  of 
some  of  the  extremely  fastidious  persons 
in  that  House,  who,  if  their  knowledge  of 
the  matter  were  inquired  into,  would  prob- 
ably be  found  to  know  as  much  about  the 
subject  of  the  Motion  as  those  who  at  that 
moment,  might  be  enjoying  themselves  in 
Kamtchatka.     His  late  Majesty's  Attor- 
ney-general   (Sir   Charles  Wetherell)  — 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  plants  he  had 
ever  met  in  that,  or  any  other  House — 
shrunk   back,  with   well-feigned  horror, 
some  evenings  ago,  at  the  very  name  of 
his  proposition.     He  had  extracted   from 
the  Motion  those  words  which  were  ob- 
jectionable in  the  eyes  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman ;  and  then  he  came  to 
ask  on  that,  the  last  night  of  the  sitting 
of  Parliament — the  last  moment  to  which 
his  duty  would  allow  him  to  postpone  it — 
that  the  Return  (with  the  respective  ad- 
juncts enumerated)  of  those  who  are  in 
the  commission    of  the    peace   for   Ire- 
land, should  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House.     Could  it  be  alleged  that  there 
was  anything  unfair  in  that,  or  that  those 
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persons  could  be  ashamed  of  having  their 
names  made  public?  After  what  had 
passed  that  evening,  it  became  the  duty  of 
every  hon.  Member  to  institute  inquiries, 
and  to  ascertain  how  things  were  really  to 
be  conducted  in  Ireland.  An  almost 
endless  variety  of  subjects  had  already 
been  brought  forward,  but  they  had  been 
all,  on  one  account  or  another,  invariably 
put  off  until  after  the  recess ;  and  when 
the  House  met  again,  a  hundred  other 
subjects  would  demand  and  obtain  prece- 
dence. What  good  had  been  yet  effected 
for  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  He  wished  to 
be  useful  in  his  own  department — to  work 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men  at  his  own 
little  ant-hill.  He  did  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  any  of  the  mighty  projects  which 
would  doubtless  be  brought  forward  in 
that  House,  but  merely  to  discharge  his 
duty  on  those  humbler,  but  not  less  im- 
portant, subjects  to  his  constituents,  in 
which  they  were  deeply  interested.  When 
he  reminded  the  noble  Lord,  that  the 
portion  of  the  kingdom  which  he  repre- 
sented was  that  which  had  been  con- 
sidered the  most  turbulent  and  dissatisfied ; 
that  the  people  there  were  in  consequence 
of  the  neglect  (he  might  almostsay,  the  con- 
tempt) of  Government,  reduced  to  a  state 
of  the  most  extreme  destitution ;  that  their 
grievances  were  heavy,  and  only  equalled 
by  their  patience ;  when  he  reminded  the 
noble  Lord  of  that,  it  would,  he  hoped,  at 
least  deter  him  from  treating  an  important 
proposition,  twice  brought  forward  by  one  of 
their  freely  chosen  Representatives,  with 
any  appearance  of  inattention  or  neglect ; 
it  should  induce  him  not  again  to  ask  for 
a  postponement  of  this  Motion — to  which 
he  (O'Gorraan  Mahon)  could  not  and 
would  not  accede.  The  humble  and  the 
poor  orders  of  his  countrymen  were  deeply 
interested  in  obtaining  an  upright  and 
pure  class  of  Magistrates;  his  motion 
would  tend  to  obtain  that  blessing  for  them  ; 
the  information  it  would  procure  was  most 
important  to  a  due  consideration  of  the 
real  state  of  Ireland  :  and  for  these  reasons 
he  must  decline  following  the  advice  of 
the  noble  Lord,  or  of  the  hon.  member  for 
the  City  of  Limerick ;  he  was  determined 
that  the  House  should  say  whether 
or  not  the  Returns  should  be  made. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  shape  the  Motion 
in  as  conciliatory  a  manner  as  possible, 
and,  if  no  other  man  would  support  it,  he 
would  go  below  the  bar  himself.  His 
constituentSi  when  they  electedhim,  did  not 


mean  that  he  should  allow  himself  or 
them  to  be  trifled  with;  and  by  Him 
who  made  the  world,  he  would  that  night 
have  from  the  English  House  of  Commons 
either  a  conclusive  affirmative,  or  a  positive 
negative !  Was  he,  in  coming  forward  in 
a  conciliatory  manner,  to  be  told  that  the 
Motion  must  be  again  postponed  ?  He 
would  not  postpone  it ;  he  would  have  the 
decision  of  the  House  upon  it  at  once. 
It  was  hourly  becoming  evident  to 
all,  how  matters  relative  to  Ireland  were 
disposed  of  in  that  House.  That  very 
evening  several  measures  had  been  men- 
tioned and  disposed  of,  as  if  of  no  im- 
portance ;  among  others,  was  that  most 
important  one,  to  prohibit  the  growth  of 
tobaccb  in  Ireland  ; — that  measure,  when- 
ever it  came  forward,  he  would  resist  to 
the  very  utmost  of  his  power  and  ability  ; 
and  he  could  tell  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex,  easy  a  victory  as  he  anticipated, 
that  when  it  came  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  it  would  meet  with  a  much 
more  serious  opposition  than  he  imagined. 
Was  the  House  aware,  that  if  the  measure 
should  be  carried,  and  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  prohibited  in  Ireland,  thousands 
of  poor,  even  from  the  youngest  children 
to  the  oldest  men,  and  females  of  all  ages, 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
consequently  deprived  of  the  means  of 
honestly  supporting  themselves?  [**  Qucs- 
tion  from  Mr.  Warhurton'*]  The  hon. 
Gentleman  called  "question!" — he  should 
have  enough  of  question,  and  should 
have  answer  too.  He  was  not  sur- 
prised, that  the  hon.  Member  should 
call  out  **  question ;"  because  he  was 
then  touching  upon  a  subject  which  was 
neither  familiar  nor  agreeable  to  the  hon. 
Member ;  but  he  would  tell  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  it  was  a  question  too  deeply 
interesting  to  every  Irishman  to  be  got 
rid  of  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  wished.^ 
No  Government  could  expect  the  support 
of  independent  Irish  Members,  if  it  did 
not  recognize  the  fair,  legitimate,  un- 
doubted rights  of  Ireland — and  freely  to 
grow  tobacco  was  one  of  them.  The  ques- 
tion came  to  this : — A  starving  and  numer- 
ous population  demanded  employment; 
would  the  House  allow  them  the  means  of 
sustenance,  or  would  it  deprive  them  of 
those  means  by  prohibiting  the  growth  of 
tobacco  ?  The  answer  was  a  short  one  : 
— if  it  did,  it  would  violate  the  Treaty  of 
the  Union.  By  the  laws,  Ireland  was 
entitled  to  cultivate  this  plant  frr  * 
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if  the  Parliament  deprived  her  of  that 
right,  it  would  cut  the  painter  between 
England  and  that  iiyured  country.    Par- 
liament had  then  been  assembled  six  or 
seven    weeks :    and    during   that  time, 
though  almost  all  the  Irish  Members  had 
spoken  on    the  subject,  there  was  but 
one  who  declared  he  would  support  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.    After  what  had 
occurred    that    night,    when    the    hon. 
member  for  Waterford  should  bring  the 
question  forward,  he  should  not  want  a 
seconder  in  that  House;  and  he  would 
venture  to  predict,  that,  from  that  time 
forward,  there  would  be,  not  one,  but  two, 
and  three,  and  four,  and  five,  and  up  to 
ten   and  twelve,    and,    before  the  next 
Session,  even  twenty  Members  in  favour 
of  the  Repeal.     How  could  he  go  back 
to  those  who  sent  him  there,  and  tell 
them  that  he  would  support  a  connexion 
which  would  deliberately  deprive  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  them  of  the  means  of 
existence  ?    He  was  bound  by  no  pledge 
— his  constituents  elected  him  unshackled 
and  unchained  by  any  promise  as  to  the 
political  course  which  he  should  pursue. 
He  had  given  them  no  intimation  as  to 
his  intention  either  to  support  or  to  oppose 
this  Government  or  that;  but  the  very 
manner  in  which  they  thought  proper  to 
elect  him,  and  the  unlimited  confidence 
thus  placed  in  him,    bound   him  more 
closely,  by  a  thousand  degrees,  to  the 
interests  of  his  constituents  than  if  he  had 
given  all  the  pledges  of  all  the  Members, 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish;  put  together. 
His  gratitude  to  those  who  placed  him,  a 
free   and  independent  Member,  in  that 
House,  would  be  incomplete,  did  he  not 
prove,  that  the  trust  they  bad  so  generously 
reposed  in  him  was  not  misplaced.    The 
manner  in  which  Clare,  his  native  county, 
conferred  its  confidence  on  him,  was  a 
much  higher  source  of  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion than  the  mere  seat  he  occupied  in  the 
Assembly.     From  his  place  he  openly 
proclaimed,    (though  conscious  that  no 
one  would  cheer  the  sentiment)  that,  as 
he  had  ever  been,  so  would  be  be,  a  staunch 
friend  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union.      It 
should  always  receive  his  best  and  most 
strenuous  support;    and  when  he  said 
that,  he  knew  that  he  spoke  the  sen* 
timents  of  the  county  he  represented. 
He  stood  there  singly — amidst  the  many 
who  were  opposed  to  him— and  those  who 
would  applaud  and  support  him  in  those 
pealiments  were  (six  Hway— 'but  he  heedod 


it  not,  nor  would  he  shrink  from  the 
avowal  of  his  determination.  That  was 
the  last  time  he  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  House  for  some 
weeks  : — and  he  wished  it  to  remember 
his  prediction—- Before  the  conclusion  of 
the  Session,  many  Members  would  be  found 
to  stand  up  with  him  in  favour  of  a  repeal 
of  the  Union,  and  to  express  an  anxious 
desire  to  cut  the  Legislative  connexion 
between  Ireland  and  England ;  many 
would  desire  to  establish  a  separate  Legis- 
lature in  Ireland — before  which  the  people 
might  unfold  their  griefs  with  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  attention.  If  Ireland  was 
always  to  be  treated  as  she  had  been 
treated  that  evening,  how  could  the 
Government,  or  how  could  the  House 
expect,  that  the  men  of  that  country  would 
range  themselves  under  the  Legislative 
banner  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  fight  its 
battles  ?  It  would  not— it  could  not  be 
done.  A  repeal  of  the  Union  must  take 
place ;  and,  reverting  to  Clare,  he  could 
say  of  his  colleague,  who  once  presented 
a  petition  on  this  subject,  but  declined 
expressing  concurrence  in  its  prayer,  or 
giving  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  if 
he  did  not  support  that  repeal,  he  would 
not — he  could  not — he  should  not  again 
be  returned  for  that  county,  [Order! 
order!]  He  meant  merely  to  state  the 
simple  fact  that  his  colleague,  except  on 
certain  conditions,  would  not  agam  be 
returned  for  the  county  of  Clare,  and  he 
apprehended  that  there  was  nothing 
irregular  in  that. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan:  the  hon.  Member 
said,  that  his  hon.  colleague  should  not  be 
returned.  If,  however,  he  intended  only  to 
say  that  he  would  not  be  returned,  there 
was  certainly  notliing  irregular  in  the  ex- 
pression ;  but  to  say  that  an  hon.  Member 
should  not  be  returned,  implied  a  fature 
threat. 

0' Gorman  Mahon — was  speakiag  of 
a  period  to  come — ^his  hon.  colleague  w«t 
then  member  for  Clare ;  and  he  said,  that  if 
he  did  not  adoptaparticular  course,  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  measure,  he  would  not 
and  should  not  be  the  Member  arain* 
Would  the  hon.  Gentleman  have  nim, 
when  speaking  of  the  future,  apply  the 
signs  of  the  present  or  of  the  past  tenM 
to  the  case  of  bis  hon.  colleague,  when  in 
reality  he  meant  the  future,  and  distinctly 
said  what  he  meant, — that  he  would  not* 
and  should  not,  be  again  member  for  CIara» 
unless  ba  advocated  the  lep^  of   dif 
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Union  ?  If  tht  boAt  Gentlt mMi  wiphod 
him  to  promote  tufh  coafuiipn  of  »i^ii9 
and  tenwi,  be  would  willingly  oblige  bim, 
did  not  tbe  ruUi  of  grsiinmar  forbid  it  ? 
but  be  npprebended,  tbit  bis  re^l  object 
waa  to  iotercAipt  binOf  and  lUQb  »  courie 
WM  both  uQoaUed  for  ^ni  improper.  In^ 
deed,  there  existed  in  the  Hpuse  too 
great  a  detire  to  interrnpt  tlioie  who  w^re 
honestly  acting  in  the  dif^berge  of  their 
duty,  end  who  did  not  fear  to  state  the 
trutb»  however  unpalatable  it  might  be, 

The  Sp$tihr  called  the  hon.  Member  to 
order.  The  hon.  Baronet  bad  very  latis* 
factorily  explained  the  reason  of  his  inter* 
ruption.  It  arose  from  a  critical  distinction 
between  the  terms  shall  and  willf  and  to 
Eoglish  ears,  a  meaning  was  often  attached 
to  the  one,  which  would  not  apply  to  the 
other.  The  bon-  Baronet  in  this  instance, 
thought  that  the  word  **  shell "  implied  e 
menace.  He  was  epeal&ing  to  order,  he 
did  not  interrnpt  the  hon.  Member  for  any 
other  reason  than  to  set  him  right  with  the 
House.    Having  seid  thi«  upon  tbe  sub- 

i'ect  of  tbeeall  to  order,  he  thought  he  need 
»ardly  point  out  to  the  hpn.  member 
fof  Clare,  that  he  should  not  attribute  to 
the  Houae  a  desire  to  close  i(s  ears  againtt 
tbe  truth.  He  was  quite  § ure,  that  the 
hon.  Member  would  feel,  on  reflection,  that 
to  etbribute  such  a  dieposiiion  to  the 
Houee,  wee  not  only  not  in  order,  but  not 
quite  eorrectt 

O'Gomvm  Mahw  wan  obliged  for  tbe 
paine  which  tbe  Speaker  took  to  set  bim 
right  with  the  House;  be  must  repeat, 
however,  that  his  boq,  colleague,  except 
upon  eucb  conditioRS  as  he  had  stated, 
would  not,  and  should  not,  again  be  re- 
turned for  Clare.  Jn  alluding  thus  to  his 
colleague,  be  merely  wished  by  it  to  in- 
dicate bis  consciousnessof  the  sentiments 
of  their  constituents,  and  of  those  of  many 
other  county  Members.  The  House  woukl 
permit  bim  to  add,  tbut  wb^  be  made  use 
of  tbe  observation  which  had  been  found 
fault  witb«  he  did  not  mean  to  include  the 
wlu>te  House  in  the  charge  of  indisposition 
to  bear  the  truth.  He  merely  meant  to 
say,  that  there  were  some  particular  Mem- 
bers who  had  an  antipathy  to  the  truth, 
and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  interrupt 
those  who  spoke  it,  and  of  this  the  House 
had  had  proof,  more  than  once  during  Use 
evemof^  There  would,  however,  no  longer 
be  one  man  only,  but  twenty,  calling  for  a 
repeal  of  tbe  IJaioa;  tbe  TaUe  of  tbe 

Hmta  voaid  he  oeovdad  with  pfttitioos 


praying  for  this  object,  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  show  tue  Qovernment,  that 
something  must  be  done  for  Ireland.  That 
country  sent  100  nominal  Represent- 
atives to  Parliament,  for  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  any  thing  but  Represent- 
atives; and  the  efforts  of  those  who  bad 
a  claim  to  the  character  of  Representatives, 
to  better  the  condition  of  their  countryi 
were  overpowered  and  borne  down  by  the 
voice  of  the  majority  of  the  other 
558,  returned  by  England  and  Scot- 
land; and  so  long  as  this  disparity 
existed,  powerful  as  Ireland  was,  she 
must  remain  a  neglected,  a  suffering,  and 
an  ifnpoverished  country.  Seven  or  eight 
millions  of  Irish,  could  not  be  adequately 
represented  by  100  men,  let  them  be 
ever  so  good.  In  times  like  these, 
however,  it  could  npt  be  expected  that  sh^ 
would  long  continue  in  a  state  of  tame 
subservience.  If  employment,  at  least,  was 
not  afforded  to  her  population,  to  as  great 
an  es^tent  as  hitherto,  tumult  must  follow. 
The  people  would  not  lie  down  and  starve 
in  the  ditches.  The  Act  of  Union  ordained, 
th^t  the  growth  of  tobacco  should  be 
allowed  in  Ireland,  for  the  beneQt  of  the 
people,  and  the  privilege  was  given  to 
Ireland  expressly  (or  them  !  If  that  pri- 
vilege were  taken  away,  the  Union  must 
be  dissolved ;  and  when  the  question  came 
before  the  House,  be  would  call  on  every 
Member  connected  with  Ireland  to  do  his 
duty,  by  supporting  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  To  revert  to  the  subject  of  his 
motion :  he  would  tell  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, that  if  they  wished  tbe  Irish 
Members  to  be  united  to  them,  they  must 
not  treat  the  measures  for  the  protection 
and  service  of  the  Irish  with  neglect. 
After  having  postponed  this  Motion  from 
day  to  day,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
either  to  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of 
tbe  Exchequer,  or  to  other  Members,  he 
put  it  to  the  House,  whether  he  had  not  a 
right  to  express  something  like  a  sense  of 
wrong,  at  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  be  thrown  over.  He  would 
only  add,  that  unless  some  different  course 
was  adopted  towards  Ireland  and  her  Re- 
presentatives, before  the  end  of  eighteen 
months,  more  than  half  of  tbe  Irish  Mem- 
bers would  declare  themselves  in  favour  of 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union.  He  would  divide 
the  House  on  his  proposition  if  it  were 
opposed. 

lord  4/^Aorp  bad  already  told  tbe  hon. 
Mnmberi  wb«n  be  ibi^w^  him  hui  pio|K)« 
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sit  ion,  that  he  saw  nothing  objectionable 
in  it,  and  for  his  own  part  he  did  not  object 
to  it ;  but  since  other  hon.  Members  had 
raised  an  objection,  he  was  disposed  to 
support  them  in  the  usual  practice  of  the 
House,  which  required  that  the  Motion 
should  be  withdrawn  and  notice  given. 
He  would  remind  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
however,  when  he  had  become  such  a 
warm  advocate  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
on  account  of  the  treatment  he  had  receiv- 
ed that  evening,  that  the  objection  to  his 
Motion  originated  with  an  Irish,  not  an 
English  Member.  His  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters meant  certainly  to  persist  in  bringing 
forward  any  measure  which  they  thought 
beneficial,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of 
any  hon.  Member.  He  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  lose  the  support  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Clare,  and  other  Irish 
Members,  but  he  should  like  much  less  to 
lose  the  approving  feelings  of  his  own 
conscience.  He  was  convinced  that  no  evil 
could  result  from  the  adoption  of  his 
proposition,  but  much  would  result  to 
both  England  and  Ireland,  if  a  stop  were 
not  put  to  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  that 
country.  It  was  possible,  that  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  might  gain  some  advocates ; 
but  not,  he  believed,  by  the  measure  he 
intended  to  introduce. 

Lord  Palmerston  stated,  in  addition  to 
what  his  noble  friend  had  said,  in  answer 
to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Clare,  that  although  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  anxious  for  his  support, 
as  well  as  that  of  every  other  hon.  Mem- 
ber, yet  if  the  hon.  member  for  Clare 
supposed  that  they  would  be  deterred 
from  proceeding  with  any  measure  they 
might  deem  advisable,  from  the  threat  of 
his  opposition,  he  would  find  him- 
self much  mistaken  ;  and  more  so,  if  he 
thought,  by  the  menace  which  he  had 
thrown  out,  that  he  would  obtain  his  object. 
[0* Gorman  Mahon  had  not  used  a  threat, 
or  made  use  of  any  words  tantamount  to 
one.]  The  hon.  Member  said,  and  the 
House  generally  understood  him  to  mean, 
that  he  would,  if  this  measure  were  carried 
into  effect,  use  all  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  that,  in 
the  course  of  six  months,  Irish  Members 
would  be  compelled  to  pursue  the  same 
line  of  conduct  as  himself.  Was  not  that 
equivalent  to  saying,  that  the  consequence 
if  this  measure,  would  be  the  separation  of 
e  two  countries?  He  would  tell  that 
a.  Gentleman  that,  however  anxious 


his  Majesty's  Government  might  be  for 
his  support,  as  for  that  of  all  other  Mem- 
bers, it  would  never  be  deterred  from 
bringing  forward  any  measare  which  it 
might  deem  beneficial ;  and  that  it  was 
prepared  to  meet  him  on  the  question  of 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  or  any  other 
question,  whenever  he  or  any  one  else 
might  please  to  bring  it  forward. 

Mr.  Warburton  had  read  the  motion  cf 
the  hon.  Gentleman  since  he  proposed  it 
and  finding  it  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  what  he  expected  to  find  it  from  the 
tenor  of  his  speech,  he  should  be  happy  to 
give  it  his  support.  He  thought  the  boo. 
Member  moved  for  a  return  of  all  Magis- 
trates having  ofiSces, — such  as  attomen 
and  the  like, — ^but  his  Motion  only  applied 
to  offices  of  a  public  nature,  and  to  which  a 
salary  was  affixed — ^that  is,  in  short,  to  aL 
civil  or  military  offices. '  To  this  he  con- 
ceived there  could  be  no  well-grounded 
opposition ;  but  to  the  Motion,  as  he  pre- 
viously understood  it,  there  would  be 
many  objections.  The  hon.  Member  had 
charged  him  with  calling  '*  Question  T 
He  was  mistaken  —  he  had  not  called 
question,  but,  if  he  had,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  excuse  him  for  saying,  that  th« 
discursive  nature  of  his  speech  would  hare 
afforded  a  better  justification  in  resorting 
to  that  custom  than  was  generally  the  case. 

Mr.  Ruthven  was  in  hopes  that  the  sub- 
ject would  have  passed  off  without  obserra- 
tion,  for  he  was  sure  that  what  had  passed 
that  evening  would  not  tend  to  allay  the 
angry  feelings  which  prevailed  in  Ireland 
He  hoped  that  his  Majesty's  Ministen 
would,  during  the  recess,  turn  their  atten- 
tion seriously  to  the  situation  of  Ireland, 
and  bring  forward  some  measure — -no: 
calculated,  like  that  of  the  noble  Lord,  to 
excite  disturbance,  but  to  promote  tran- 
quillity. He  should  be  sorry  to  sink  k 
the  good  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  bo; 
he  was  prepared  to  meet  all  the  conse- 
quence of  the  coarse  of  conduct  which  hi 
was  resolved  to  pursue.  He  would,  not- 
withstanding any  language  which  migh: 
have  the  appearance  of  intimidation,  do  as 
he  had  hitherto  done  in  the  House^ 
speak,  honestly  and  fearlessly,  his  opinion : 
and  he  repeated  then,  as  he  had  before 
stated,  that  any  measure  likely  to  lead  t. 
the  separation  of  the  two  countries  would 
meet  with  his  most  strenuous  opposition. 
He  was  decidedly  favourable  to  the  Union, 
though  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  wai 
impossible  for  circumstuicee  to  justify  iu 
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repeal ;  but  if  unhappily  such  a  .proceed- 
ing should  become  necessary,  he  would 
only  listen  to  it  on  the  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution.  He  hoped,  that  we 
should  not  see  in  Britain  anything  like 
those  revolutions  which  had  disturbed  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  He  trusted  that 
the  Union  with  Ireland  would  be  pre-, 
served ;  but  if  the  dissolution  of  it  should 
be  necessary,  he  trusted  that  it  would  be 
done  in  accordance  with  tlie  principles  of 
the  British  Constitution,  and  by  legitimate 
means. 

Mr.  Fyler  could  not  let  the  idea  go 
abroad,  that  the  hon.  Member,  as  well  as 
any  other  Irish  Member,  did  not  get  a 
patient  hearing  on  a  subject  connected 
with  that  country.  He  would  tell  the  hon. 
member  for  Clare,  that  an  Irish  question 
was  listened  to  in  the  House  with  as  much 
attention  as  an  English  question.  The 
insinuation  that  there  was  an  unwillingness 
to  listen  to  an  Irish  Member  patiently,  was 
without  foundation.  With  respect  to  his 
observations  respecting  Irish  Members 
being  compelled  in  a  short  time  to  come 
forward  and  advocate  a  repeal  of  the 
Union,  he  would  tell  him,  that  some  hon. 
friends  of  his.  Representatives  of  places  in 
Ireland,  would  be  deterred  by  no  threat 
from  coming  forward  and  stating  their 
opinions  manfully  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Union.  He  was  sure,  that  his  Majesty's 
present  Government  would  support  that 
Union  at  all  times,  and  would  never  con- 
sent to  a  separation  of  the  two  countries, 
and  he  believed  that  nearly  every  honest 
and  enlightened  man  in  the  country  would 
support  them  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Calla^han  wished,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  challenged  Irish  Members,  to  give 
their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Union, 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  for 
a  very  few  minutes ;  but  he  also  wished 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  he 
should  not  be  induced  to  lend  his  support 
to  the  hon.  Member  in  consequence  of  the 
philippic  he  had  uttered  against  all  those 
who  would  not  support  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  As  he  was  the  Member  of  a  large 
commercial  city,  and  the  second  place  in 
importance  in  Ireland,  he  would  declare 
his  sentiments  on  this  subject.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  Irish  people  were  in  favour  of  the  Re- 
peal; on  the  contrary,  he  considered 
them  to  be  directly  opposed  to  any  such 
scheme.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not 
coQce^  from  himselfi  that  many  persons 


of  great  influence  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  one  in  particular,  an  hon. 
and  learned  Member  of  that  House,  who 
possessed  the  highest  talents,  and  who,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  had  exerted  them  in  ex- 
citing a  ferment  on  this  subject.  He  could 
not  contemplate  the  result  of  their  proceed- 
ings without  dread,  as  he  conceived  they 
might  lead  to  consequences  full  of  horror : 
it  was  even  possible  that  they  might  lead  to 
revolution  and  civil  war.  He,  therefore, 
would  fearlessly  enter  his  protest  against 
any  measure  of  the  sort.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  his  constituents  in  general  coincided 
with  his  view  of  the  subject,  and,  indeed,  he 
could  say,  that  the  advocates  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  met  with  little  encourage- 
ment at  Cork.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
city  were  as  respectable  as  any  in  Ire- 
land: and  he  felt  assured  that  their 
opinions  exactly  agreed  with  his  own. 
It  was  clear  to  him,  that  the  advocates  of 
that  measure  had  nothing  else  in  view 
than  the  independence  of  Ireland,  and 
a  total  separation  and  disunion  from 
England.  The  hon.  member  for  Clare, 
told  his  Majesty's  Ministers  that,  in  case 
of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  a  great 
number  of  Members  would  be  returned 
from  Ireland,  and  especially  from  popular 
places,  pledged  to  support  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union.  Notwithstanding  that, 
and  notwithstanding  any  charges  which 
might  be  brought  against  him  for  opposing 
such  a  project,  he  was  determined  sted- 
fastly  to  support,  with  all  his  power .  and 
humble  abilities,  the  continuance  of  the 
Union  ;  and  he  should  appeal  to  his  con- 
stituents with  perfect  confidence,  being 
satisfied  that  he  should  meet  with  their 
support  in  endeavouring  to  preserve  the 
Union  with  England. 

Mr.  Leader  protested  against  the  lan- 
guage used  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
and  also  against  the  introduction  of  ex- 
traneous subjects  into  the  discussion.  He 
came  down  to  the  House  with  the  in- 
tention of  giving  his  strenuous  opposition 
to  the  measure  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  that 
measure  was  postponed.  He  considered 
this  act  of  Ministers  as  putting  a  complete 
stop  to  a  species  of  cultivation  in  Ireland 
which  was  rapidly  increasing.  He  was 
prepared  to  shew,  that  the  measure  would 
occasion  great  distress  in  that  country, 
and  would  not  be  at  all  beneficial  to  the 
revenue.  As  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
he  must  say,  whatever  excitement  might 
prevail  in  lireland  on  the  subject,  that  it 
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would  not  extend.  Like  the  hon.  Member 
near  him,  he  wifbed  that  measures  should 
always  be  discussed  in  that  House  with 
coobessi  and  without  any  ang^y  feelings. 

LordT^tiamorcespressedhis  regret,  that 
he  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  calling 
forth  such  a  strong  expression  of  feeling. 
When  the  hon.  member  for  Clare  brought 
forward  bis  motion,  he  thought  that  he 
had  not  given  notice  of  it;  but  when  he 
found  that  he  had,  and  that  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
saw  nothing  objectionable  in  it,  he  was 
bound  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

DiSTRBSS   AUD    EmIOEATIOV  —  IrS- 

i(AKD.]  Mr,  CaUaghon  presented  a  Peti- 
tion, signed  by  100  persons,  being  Coopers, 
residing  in  the  city  of  Corkt  stating,  that 
they  are  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation, 
and  praying  the  House  to  afibrd  them 
the  means  of  emigrating  to  British  Ame- 
rica. He  beg^;ed  leave  to  oall  the  atten* 
tion  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  the  sub- 
ject, under  the  hope  that  they  might  take 
the  oase  into  consideration.  The  peti- 
tioners stated,  that  their  present  condition 
had  been  caused  by  the  operation  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  passed  the 
Session  before  last,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  butter  trade  of  Ireland. 
They  did  not  arraign  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  for  passing  that  measure,  but 
they  wished  to  inform  the  House,  that, 
in  consequence  of  it,  they  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  the  greatest  distress. 
There  were  no  public  institutions  or  funds 
at  Cork  for  the  relief  of  these  poor  per- 
sons; and  the  resources  of  the  Mendicity 
Society  were  exhausted  long  ago.  He 
agreed  with  the  petitioners  in  their  prayer, 
to  remove  them  to  our  colonies  in  North 
Amerka»  which  would  be  desirable,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  but  also 
because  such  a  number  of  distressed  per- 
sons might  at  any  time  occasion  much 
mischief  in  a  large  commercial  city  like 
Cork. 

O^Ocrman  Mahm  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member  had  asked  his  Majesty's 
Mtnistert  to  take  the  subject  into  their 
cooskieration  with  a  view  to  relieve  the 
diatwsB  of  those  persons,  and  in  almost 
.the  same  speech  he  said,  that  ha  should 
nost  stronuoiuly  oppose  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  vfaudi  was  ue  diief  cause  of  the 
diatvess.  Hie  boo.  Member  called  upon 
OorenuMnt  for  aasielaBoe^  beennie  the 


poor  man  could  not  support  himself  and 
family,  and  the  noble  Lord  had  intro* 
duced  a  measure  which  would  increase 
the  distress,  by  preventing  the  growth  of 
tobacco  in  Ireland,  and  by  preventing  the 
employment  that  cultivation  afforded. 

Mr.  Callaghan  replied,  that  the  peti* 
tioners  did  not  impute  their  miserable  con-^ 
dition  to  the  Union,  thej  merely  prayed 
for  relief;  nor  did  he  bnng  any  charges 
against  the  Government,  or  say  that  the 
measure  which  ruined  them  was  not  de« 
vised  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  good 
of  the  country.  They  considered  their 
condition  in  a  proper  point  -of  view ;  ae 
occasioned  by  tne  superabundance  of  la* 
bour  compared  with  the  amount  of  capi* 
tal,  or  means  of  employment.  To  tbia 
statement  they  confined  themselves,  and 
prayed  the  House  to  save  them  from 
starvation,  and  afford  them  the  meana 
of  emigrating.  Such  was  the  laoguaga 
made  use  of  by  the  petitioners. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Claims  oi  the  Church.]  Lord 
Lowther  presented  a  Petition  from  certaia 
land-owners  in  Westmoreland,  stating, 
that  they  had  lately  been  compelled  to 
pay  tithes  for  property  belonging  to  them 
which  had  not  been  colled  upon  to  pay 
tithes  for  the  space  of  600  years  before ; 
and  pra^ring  the  House  to  fix  a  period, 
after  which,  if  payment  of  tithes  should 
not  have  been  claimed,  it  should  not  be 
lawful  to  recover.  The  noble  Lord  said,  he 
had  always  felt  it  to  be  a  hardship  that, 
after  any  lapse  of  time,  tithes  were  reco- 
verable, and  he  should  like  to  know  whe-^ 
ther  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  oppo- 
site, whom  he  saw  in  his  place,  and  who 
was  a  member  of  the  commission  to  in- 
quire into  real  property,  meant  to  bring 
forward  any  measure  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  that  he  felt 
the  evils  of  this  subject  very  strongly,  Init 
he  thought  the  matter  would  be  better  ia 
the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord  than  in  hie. 
If,  however,  the  noble  Lord  should  deoline 
the  task,  he  would  himself  bring  fomnard 
a  motbn  on  the  subject 
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Miirvni.1  Petftioni  piwentod.  For  tte  abolition  pf 
Nifio  Slsrery,  liy  Lord  Kxnton.  firom  Diasenfcoi  at 
Dcnblgjh: — Itf  fh*  Duke  of  Gobi>on«  ftom  PoctBorrel. 
By  tht  Dak*  of  RicHitoais,  tnm  the  Chamber  of  Com-> 
lof  Gahmy.  feratmUnaiaiQraie  Oalrnj  iOeotiva 


The  Load  CBARcsLum  gave  notlee,  that  ht  wonld,  on  that 
dayfBTtBiiht.  iatnOtteaaBiU  for  the  betUr  Admiaiatra- 
tkm  of  JmCiee  in  Uie  Court  of  Chancery,  and  for  the 
better  eexryiag  into  effect  the  Lawi  rdative  to  Bankrupts 

DuTT  OK  Coals.]  The  Marquis  of 
Ltmdonderry  said,  he  had  to  preseDt  to 
their  Lordships  a  petition,  similar  to  many 
others  which  had  been  laid  on  their  Lord- 
ships' Table.  It  came  from  the  town  of 
Belfast,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
prayed  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Duties  on  Sea- 
borne Ck>al8.  He  believed  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to 
make  this  country  feared  abroad,  as  well 
as  to  establish  peace  and  prosperity  at 
home ;  and  to  effect  the  latter  object,  it 
was  necessary,  as  far  as  possible,  to  re- 
move the  existing  distresses  of  the  people. 
He  therefore  called  on  them  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  repealing  this  tax. 
There  was  no  impost  which  bore  so  severely 
on  the  people  ;  and  it  operated  with  pecu- 
liar hardship  on  Ireland.  He  wished  to 
ask  the  noble  Earl,  what  was  the  inten- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  Grovemment  with  re- 
ference to  this  subject  ? 

Earl  Gretf  said,  that  before  the  recess 
a  question  had  been  put  to  him  relative 
to  the  point  adverted  to  by  the  noble 
Marqois.  He  had  then  stated  his  feeling 
as  to  the  nature  and  principle  of  this  tax ; 
and  his  opinions  with  respect  to  its  policy, 
and  its  pressure  on  the  country,  ^s  de* 
scribed  by  the  noble  Marquis,  were  not 
concealed  from  the  public.  All  that  he 
now  could  state  to  the  House,  in  answer 
Co  thfi  noble  Marquis,  was,  that  the  sub- 
ject had  been  attentively  considered  by 
his  Majesty's  Government,  and  that,  in 
a  short  time,  when  the  whole  financial 
situation  of  the  country  was  laid  before 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  the  views 
of  his  Majesty *s  Ministers  on  this  subject 
would  be  explained.  Until  that  time  ar- 
rived he  begged  leave  to  refrain  from 
Buddiig  any  farther  disclosure. 
Laid  on  the  Table. 

PablxaubhtabtRsfoem.]  EarlOrey 
loee  to  praeeat  pelitioBf  io  favour  of  Par- 
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liamentary  Reform,  from  Northumberland, 
from  Carrickfergus,  from  Bishop*s  Auck- 
land, from  Dumbarton,  from  Dingwall, 
from  Inverary,  and  from  several  other 
places.  The  noble  Earl  observed,  that  in 
presenting  those  petitions,  it  could  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  state,  that  though  his 
opinions  did  not  go  the  length  of  acceding 
to  every  proposition  contained  in  them, 
yet  that,  in  the  propriety  of  the  general 
measure  the  petitioners  prnyed  for — 
namely,  Parliamentary  Reform — he  en- 
tirely concurred.  He  had  stated  in  the 
present  session  of  Parliament,  that  he  w^ 
convinced,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
life,  and  he  was  now,  after  giving  the 
subject  much  consideration,  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  very  salutary  effects  would 
ensue  if  a  constitutional  reform  weie 
carried  into  effect.  He  had  looked  to 
this  important  question  with  a  view  to 
the  adoption  of  some  effectual  and 
efficient  measure :  and  he  was  happy  to 
say,  that  although  it  had  for  a  long  pe- 
riod been  a  work  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. Ministers  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
framing  a  measure  which  perfectly  cor- 
responded with  the  prayer  of  one  of  those 
petitions  —  a  measure  which  would  be 
effective,  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
a  just  and  well-advised  moderation.  It 
had  received  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
whole  Government,  and  would,  at  as  early 
a  period  as  possible,  be  submitted  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  where  it  was 
proper  that  it  should  be  first  considered. 
He  made  the  present  statement  at  this 
early  period  of  the  Session,  in  order  that 
their  Lordships  might  be  apprised  of  the 
intentions  of  Government ;  and  having 
said  this,  he  recommended  those  petitions 
to  the  attention  and  consideration  of  the 
House. — Laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  said,  it  was  his 
duty  to  present  a  petition  of  the  same 
nature  from  that  district  of  Kent  with 
which  he  wasmoreimmediatelyconnected; 
and  he  took  that  opportunity  of  congra- 
tulating their  Lordships  on  the  circum- 
stance of  this  important  question  having 
been  taken  up  by  Government.  He  trusted, 
seeing  it  in  such  hands,  that  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  the  country  would  not  be 
deceived.  No  man  amongst  their  Lord- 
ships more  earnestly  deprecated  that  wild 
reform,  denominated  Radical  Reform, 
which  had  universal  suffrage  for  its  buis, 
and  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  lead  to 
anarchy  and  revolution^  than  bo  did) 
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but  he  was  perfectly  convinced,  that  the 
period  had  now  arrived,  when  the  general, 
he  might  say  the  unanimous,  feeling  of  the 
country — the  feeling  of  those  who  were 
enemies  to  disorder,  he  meant  the  middle 
classes,  amongst  whom  education  was 
extensively  diffused — was  in  favour  of  a 
measure  which  should  embrace  all  the  es- 
sentials of  reform.  Another  point  which 
earnestly  demanded  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  was,  the  present  situation  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  must  express  a  hope,  that 
the  agitation  which  unfortunately  pre- 
vailed there  would  be  removed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  measures  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  state  of  that  country.  He 
earnestly  hoped  that  Ministers  were  turn- 
ing their  serious  attention  to  that  subject. 
He  deeply  regretted  that  the  healing  mea- 
sure which  had  been  carried  by  the  noble 
Duke  opposite  had  not  yet  produced  all 
the  good  which  was  expected  from  it,  and 
which,  in  the  end,  it  was,  bethought,  cal- 
culated to  effect.  He  hoped,  too,  that 
their  Lordships  would  not  go  on,  as  they 
had  done  in  former  Sessions,  talking  about 
the  state  of  Ireland,  but  doing  nothing  to 
improve  it.  Above  all  things,  there  ought, 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  some  permanent  pro- 
vision made  for  the  poor  of  Ireland.  Such 
a  measure  must  come  at  last:  he  was 
quite  convinced  that  it  was  necessary, 
and  well  persuaded  that  it  was  just  and 
proper. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  Reform,  the  state- 
ment made  by  his  noble  friend  was  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Earl  who  presented  this  petition  ; 
and  he  trusted  would  also  fulfil  the  just 
expectations  of  the  people.  But  as  the 
noble  Earl  had  mentioned  a  subject  which 
was  immediately  connected  with  his  (Lord 
Melbourne's)  department — ^he  meant  the 
state  of  Ireland — and  recommended  that 
measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  that  country,  it  would,  he 
hoped,  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  noble  Earl, 
and  to  the  House  in  general,  to  be  in- 
formed, that,  notwithstanding  the  diffi* 
culties  which  Ministers  had  had  to  con- 
tend with  since  their  accession  to  Office, 
every  attention  had  been  given  to  the  for- 
mation of  those  remedial  measures  which 
they  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  sister  island.  The 
noble  Earl  said,  he  trusted  that  Parlia- 
ment would  not  act  in-  this  Session  as  it 
bad  done  in  preceding^  Sessions^— that 


their  Lordships  would  not  consume  time 
in  talking  merely,  but  that  something 
would  be  done.  He,  however,  must  take 
leave  to  observe,  that  all  these  preliminary 
discussions  which  the  noble  Earl  seemed 
inclined  to  disparage,  were  of  great  use  in 
enlightening  the  public  mind  with  respect 
to  Ireland.  Some  time  ago  a  report  was 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
state  of  that  country,  and  subsequently 
laid  before  their  Lordships  on  the  motion  of 
a  noble  Lord ; — and  to  all  the  matters  con- 
tained in  that  report  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  paid  particular  attention. 
He  doubted  not,  that  by  adopting  certain 
suggestions  contained  in  it,  much  good 
would  be  effected  in  Ireland.  To  that 
great  abuse,  the  Grand  Jury  Assessment 
Taxation,  Ministers  had  given  their  utmost 
attention,  and,  to  correct  the  evils  of  the 
system,  they  had  a  measure  in  view,  which 
must,  however,  originate  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  As  the  system  had 
been  long  acted  upon  in  Ireland,  it  was  a 
matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to  devise 
means  by  which  it  could  be  amended ; 
but  he  trusted,  that  the  measure  to  which 
he  had  alluded  would  be  found  to  afford 
a  sufficient  remedy.  A  great  deal  of  ex- 
citement existed  in  that  country,  with  re* 
spect  to  two  other  measures,  which  had 
been  passed  seven  or  eight  years  ago — he 
meant  the  Vestry  Act  and  the  Subletting 
Act.  With  respect  to  the  Vestry  Act;  it  was 
intended  to  repeal  the  former  bill,  and  to 
frame  other  provisions.  As  to  the  Sub- 
letting Act,  A  bill  was  prepared,  retaining 
the  principle  of  that  Act,  but  embracing 
provisions  of  a  sounder  and  better  de- 
scription, and  divested  of  every  thing  of 
an  objectionable  character.  With  re- 
spect to  tolls  levied  by  Corporations, 
which  was  a  burthen  said  to  press  heavily 
on  the  people  of  Ireland,  Government  did 
not  propose  to  introduce  any  legislative 
measure ;  but  the  Government  of  Ireland 
intended  to  try  at  law  the  right  which  was 
claimed  to  levy  many  of  these  tolls,  and 
relief  might  be  thus  expected.  As  to 
making  a  pennanent  provision   for  the 

Eoor  of  Ireland,  it  was  a  subject  on  which 
e  was  not  competent  to  deliver  an  opi- 
nion ;  but,  with  respect  to  affording  tem- 
porary employment  to  them,  giving  them 
relief,  and  removing  that  heavy  and  severe 
distress  which  pressed  on  the  conntry, 
Ministers  had  a  measure  in  contemplation 
which  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  sutmiitted 
to  Parliament.    He  was  >anxiouS|  for  th« 
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sake  of  expediting  the  public  business, 
that  some  of  those  measures  should  ori- 
ginate in  that  House ;  but  they  were,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Subletting  Act,  of 
such  a  nature  as  precluded  him  from 
taking  that  course.  The  new  Subletting 
biil  he  would  submit  to  their  Lordships. 

The  Earl  of  Wipklow  said,  when  he 
heard,  that  extensive  and  numerous  mea> 
sures  relative  to  Ireland  were  about  to  be 
brought  forward  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  he  could  not  help  fearing,  con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  time  during 
which  they  were  in  power,  and  the  im- 
portant business,  foreign  and  domestic, 
to  which  their  attention  had  been  called, 
that  in  their  great  zeal  they  were  hurrying 
in  to  plans  of  a  crude  and  undigested  nature, 
which  would  be  fraught  with  serious  evil 
to  that  country.  The  noble  Lord  had 
mentioned  several  measures  of  great  im- 
portance, which,  he  said,  the  Government 
had  already  digested  and  prepared.  The 
only  hope  he  had  was,  that  they  had  taken 
up  some  measures  which  had  been  enter- 
tained by  their  predecessors,  because  he 
was  sure  that  there  was  not  time  for  them 
properly  to  consider  and  concoct  such 
measures  themselves. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  Feb.  3,  1831. 

MiHUTSfl.]  The  SpcixiK  acquainted  the  Home  that  he 
had,  agreeably  to  the  Act  of  Pariiameiit,  inued  his  War- 
rant  to  the  Clerk  of  the  down,  to  Inue  a  New  .Writ  for 
the  Boroagh  of  Beaumaris,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Robxiit 
WiLLiAiia,  deceased. 

Mr.  Hinrr,  Sir  H.  HAaofKOt,  Lord  Wm.  Russill,  Mr. 
TiNNTaoK,  Mr.  Jmwwmbt,  and  Mr.  Praid,  toolc  the  Oaths 
and  their  Seats. 

New  Writs.  For  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  in  the  room  of 
Lord  DuirCANiroN,  who  had  accepted  the  oflHoe  of  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Fonsts ;  and  for  the  Borough 
of  Windsor,  in  the  room  of  Sir  H.  Vivian,  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Steward  of  the  Chilton  Hundreds, 
were  roored  for  by  Mr.  Ellics  : — For  Peeblediire,  in  the 
room  of  Sir  J.  Montoomjiry,  by  Sir  G.  Glbrk. 

Notice  was  given  by  Mr.  Elucb,  in  the  abience  of  the 
CHANCRZ.LOR  of  the  ExcBRQuiR,  that  his  noUe  friend 
would,  on  the  10th  of  Mardi,  move  that  certain  Papen, 
relative  to  Windsor  Castle  and  Budungham  Palace,  should 
be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  House ;  that  he  would 
also  move  to  retar  certain  Papers  relative  to  the  Rideau 
Canal  to  a  Committee;  and  on  the  14th  of  February, 
would  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  for  the  more 
efftetual  prevention  of  Smuggling : — By  Mr.  Huht,  that 
he  would,  on  Mardi  3rd,  move  ftnr  a  total  Repeal  of  the 
Cora  Laws : — By  Mr.  O'Brisn,  for  leave  to  bring  hi  a  Bill 
on  February  8di,  to  provide  for  the  aged  and  infirm  Poor  of 
Ireland:— By  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  that  on  the  fSnd 
instant  he  would  move  for  various  Returns  relative  to  Pen- 
lions  and  Salaries!  and  would  also  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  Canine  Madneis  :— 
By  Mr.  G.  Lamb,  that  he  would,  on  the  10th  of  Mardi, 
move  for  leave  to.  brii^  in  a  Bill,  to  amend  the  Law 
xalativc  to  Vcrtrica  in  Ivdandi  and  on  the  SSnd  of  March 


he  would  bring  the  sul^ect  of  the  Grand  Jozy  Laws  in 
Ireland  under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

BiUs  brought  in.  By  Mr.  HoBRonaa,  for  the  better  regnl*- 
tion  of  Select  Vestries,  and  the  management  of  Parish 
Accounts  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  at  Lord  Morpitr,  of  all 
kinds  of  Woollen  Cloth,  and  Woollen  Yarn  Baiaes  and 
Caxpeti,  exported  from  the  5th  of  January,  18>9,  up  to 
the  5th  of  January,  1831. 

Petitions  presented.  For  the  speedy  abcriition  of  Slavery, 
by  Sir  R.  FcRatTaoN,  three  from  persons  in  Scotland . — By 
Mr.  Drkibon,  from  Godalroing.  For  the  Repeal  of  the 
Astesaed  Taxes,  by  Mr.  Dbnison,  from  Christdiurdi, 
Surrey : — By  Mr.  Humb,  from  the  parishes  of  SL  Ann, 
Westmhister ;  St.  Luke ;  and  St.  Philip  and  Jacob,  Bristol : 
— By  Mr.  Alderman  Thommok,  from  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Ward  of  Cornhill.  Against  the  Truck  System,  by 
Mr.  Krnnbot,  from  Ayr :— By  Sir  John  Wrottbrlxv, 
from  the  Mechanics  and  Shopkeepen  of  Wolveriuunpton. 
For  Parliamentary  Reform,  by  Lord  Garliis,  from  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Borough  of  Wlgton : — By  Mr.  Jorn 
CAMnBi.L,  from  the  Borough  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  signed 
by  a  number  of  the  Members  of  the  University : — By 
Mr.  Krmp,  from  Lewes.  For  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on 
Coals,  by  Mr.  N.  Calvrrt,  fkom  Hoddesdon :— By  Mr. 
Alderman  Wood,  from  the  Ward  of  Cripplegate: — By 
Mr.  Alderman  Atkins,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Arundel. 
By  Lord  Morpxtr,  from  the  Township  of  Sutton,  in 
Yorkshire,  for  a  reduction  of  Ministerial  Sahvlcs,  and 
the  abolition  of  Slavery ;  and  from  NunmondUon. 

Reform    ik     Parliament.]      Mr. 
Michael  Angela   Taylor  rose  to  present 
a  Petition  for  Reform,  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Durham.     In  that  city  the  right 
of  election  was  in  the  Corporation,  but 
there  were  a  great  number  of  inhabitantu, 
not  in  the  Corporation  of  that  city,  of 
great  respectability  and  influence,  who  had 
a  fair  claim  to  vote  for  Representatives. 
The   petitioners   prayed  that  the  House 
would  do  away  with  rotten  boroughs,  and 
diminish  the  expense  of  elections,  which 
was  now  sometimes  so  great,  that  few  per- 
sons could  afford  to  stand  a  contest.  They 
prayed,  too,  for  the  extension  of  the  pre- 
sent limited  franchise.     He  shared  fully 
in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  that  peti- 
tion, his  feeling  in  favour  of  Reform  being 
no  new  feeling  with  him — no  new  idea ; 
he  had  been  a  reformer  for  many  years. 
It  was  to  him,  indeed,  a  subject  of  great 
satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  if  Reform  had 
been  granted  a  great  many  years  ago— if 
it  had  been  granted  when  Earl  Grey  pro- 
posed it  in  that  House,  oceans  of  blood 
and  countless  treasure  would  have  been 
saved  to  the  public.  He  hailed  it  as  a  good 
omen  that  the  question  of  Reform  at  pre- 
sent was  pressing  itself  on  the  considera- 
tion of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  good  sense  of  the  House 
would   be  shown,  by  treating  favourably 
the  arguments  for  Reform,  and  by  support- 
ing the  measures  of  Reform  that  might  be 
brought  in  unanimously.     He  would  not 
trouble  the  House  further,  reserving  him- 
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self  for  the  time  when  the  subject  should 
come  properly  under  disousstoiii  when,  if 
the  House  would  allow  him,  he  would 
address  it.—- Petition  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergtiion  said,  he  had  several 
petitions  to  present,  praying  for  Reform 
in  Parliament,  and  he  was  sorry  he  did 
not  see  in  his  place  his  hon.  fViend,  the 
member  for  £ainburgh,  who,  if  he  had 
lately  visited  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  if  he 
still  maintained  his  opinion  that  there  was 
no  feeling  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  Reform, 
must  be  much  surprised  at  what  he  had 
heard  and  seen.  From  all  the  information 
which  he  had  received » the  feeling  in  favour 
of  Reform  was  spreadinff  most  rapidly,  and 
was  almost  universal.  He  must  say,  that 
the  meetings  in  Scotland  had  been  so 
numerous,  that  Gentlemen  must  see,  that 
their  own  private  interests,  if  they  had 
private  interests,  must  give  way  to  the 
public  good.  The  feeling  in  Scotland 
was,  that  the  landed  interests,  the  real 


owners  and  occupiers  of  the  Isnd,  were 
not  sufficiently  represented  \  and  that  the 
large  population  of  wealthy  towns  were 
not  sufficiently  represented;  and  that 
feeling  would,  he  supposed,  have  gteat 
weight  with  the  House  in  givin<j  the  people 
a  full  and  fair  Representation.  The  first 
petition  he  would  present  was  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply,  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  Freeholders  of  the  County  of 
Kircudbright.  These  petitioners  stated, 
that  they  had  not  before  petitioned,  be- 
cause they  had  no  hopes  that  their  petition 
on  this  subject  woulcf  be  attended  to ;  but 
that,  now  there  was  a  Ministry  pledged  to 
Reform,  they  had  hopes  that  their  wishes 
would  be  gratified,  and  they  trusted  to 
the  Ministry  to  redeem  its  own  pledges, 
and  fulfil  their  hopes.  In  their  hopes  and 
ih  their  confidence  he  participated.  As  a 
Representative  of  a  Scotch  County,  he 
must  say,  that  he  was  willing  to  see  an  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  franchise,  but  he 
was  not  willing  to  support  any  extension 
of  that  franchise  which  would  militate 
against  the  political  condition  of  the  landed 
interest,  particularly  id  Scotland.  He 
hoped  there  was  no  plan  to  militate  against 
that  interest;  if  there  was,  he  should  op- 
pose it.  He  conceived  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Counties  should  be  sent  to 
Parliament  by  the  landed  interest,  and 
any  proposition  df  Reform  which  went  to 
give  that  interest  such  a  power,  he  would 
support.  The  petitioners  also  prayed  for 
retrenchment,  and  they  called  on  the 
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Rouse  to  reduce  all  salaries,  and  tote- 
trench  every  unhecessiiry  expense  ih  the 
most  unsparing  manner.  They  considered 
it  a  great  hardship,  when  the  price  of  all 
their  produce  had  ^llen  one  half,  that  the 
salaries  of  persons  in  office  should  be  con* 
tinned  to  the  full  extent  t6  which  they 
were  formerly  raised..  They  begged  the 
House,  therefore,  to  institute  aa  inquiry 
into  the  subject,  and  also  to  abolish  all 
sinecures.    They  recommended,  that  per* 
sons  who  had  retired  from  the  public  ser* 
vice  should  be  fairly  remunerated,  but 
they  prayed  that  the  House  would  xeduce 
the  expenditure  to  the  lowest  point  pos-^ 
sible,  consistent  with  justice.    He  cor- 
dially concurred  in  their  prayer,  but  he 
hoped  Reform  would  not  attack  the  bosoms 
of  families.    He  wished  to  see  the  Services 
of  all  public  servants  properly  considered, 
and  he  hoped  all  persons  who  had  duties 
to  perform  would  be  adequately  rewarded. 
The  hon.  Member  Concluded  by  presenting 
the  petition  from  Kircudbright,  which  Was 
read  and  laid  on  the  Table.    Thatpeti-^ 
tion,thehon.  Member  said,  was  flrom  per-« 
sons  who  already  possessed  the  elective 
franchise,  and  they  prayed  that  it  might 
be  extended  to  those  who  possessed  it  not* 
The  petition  he  had  then  to  present  was 
from  parties  who  had  not  the  franchise, 
and  prayed  that  they  might  hate  it.   This 
petition  was  from  the  heritors  and  occu- 
piers of  land  in  the  parish  of  Kelton.    He 
also  presented  a  third  petition,  from  aho- 
ther  part  of  Kircudbrighti   and   stated, 
that  there  was  no  part  of  the  country 
which  did   not  share    the  feelings    ex-* 
pressed  in  these  petitions.^^Laid  on  the 
Table. 


MoirOPOLir  of  Tallow.]  Hn  Ken- 
nedy presented  a  Petition  from  certain 
Candle  Manufacturers  in  Bdinburgh,  pray- 
ing  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Candles. 

Mr.  Hunt  supported  the  prayer  of  the 
petition.  The  Repeal  of  the  Dutyon  Can- 
dles was  a  subject  of  very  ^reat  importance 
to  the  labouring  poor.  He  heartily  con- 
curred in  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  par- 
ticularly as  it  was  well  known  that  a  large 
commercial  house  in  the  City  had  mono- 
polizedall  the  Tallow  in  the  country.  The 
reason  why  he  rose  was,  to  state,  that  it 
Was  his  intention  to  bring  before  the 
House,  in  a  short  time,  the  subject  of  that 
great  monopoly.  The  House  would  think 
that  proper^  when  the  House  was  told,  that 
the  monopoly  bad  raised  the  price  of  soap 
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and  eandl6B  to  the  poor  man  vety  consi- 
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derably;  it  had  almost  deprived  him  of 
light  by  nighty  and  almott  deprived  him 
of  soap  to  cleanse  himself,  and  nad  almost 
deprived  him  of  all  the  benefits  he  derived 
from  the  use  of  these  articles.  He  was 
sure  that  the.  House  would  tee  that  nothing 
was  more  urgent  than  to  take  measures  to 
protect  the  poor  man.  The  hon.  member 
for  Westbury  said,  last  Session,  that  great 
evils  were  caused  bv  the  accumulation  of 
property  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  Here 
was  an  instance  of  it.  He  could  assure 
the  House,  that  one  firm  had  employed 
600,000/.  in  purchasing  tallow,  and  it  had 
caused  the  greatest  possible  evil.  The 
price  of  tallow  now  was  48«.,  and  there 
were  60,000  hogsheads  in  the  country ; 
last  year  there  were  only  30,000,  and  then 
the  price  was  not  above  36«.'  It  was  not, 
therefore,  from  any  want  of  tallow  that 
the  price  had  risen,  but  solely  from  the 
monopoly. 

Mr*  Warburton  did  not  at  first  think  It 
necessary  for  him  to  make  any  observa- 
tions, but  after  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Preston,  he  could  not 
remain  silent.  Although,  as  an  individual, 
he  might  regret,  that  advantage  was  taken 
by  a  commercial  house  to  raise  the  price 
of  an  article  of  necessity,  it  would  have 
become  him  to  have  remained  silent,  did 
he  not  know  that  the  price  had  not  been 
raised  to  the  extent  the  hon.  Member  said 
by  the  monopoly.  There  were  other  causes 
for  the  rise  of  price,  and  the  principal  of 
them  was,  he  believed,  not  the  monopoly, 
but  the  anticipation  of  scarcity.  It  was 
a  general  custom  for  merchants  to  bay 
largely  when  they  anticipated  a  scarcity ; 
and  it  was  th>e  anticipation  of  the  scarcity, 
not  the  monopoly,  which  caused  the  rise. 
This  was  the  case  now,  and  there  were 
many  obvious  causes  for  apprehending  a 
scarcity.  The  war  in  Poland  was  an  ob- 
vious cause  for  a  rise  in  the  price,  not 
only  of  tallow,  but  of  all  the  produce  of 
that  country,  whether  monopolised  or  not. 
There  was  also  the  prevalence  of  a  terrible 
disease  in  those  parts  of  Russia  from 
which  the  chief  supply  of  tallow  was  de- 
rived. Again,  the  whale  fishery  had  been 
a  complete  failure.  The  house  in  question 
had  probably  made  thepurchases  from  anti- 
cipating the  scarcity,  and  therefore  their 
purchases  had  not  caused  the  rise.  He  did 
not  think  it  proper  for  the  House  to  inter- 
fere with  the  private  bargains  of  indivi* 
duals.    In  the  article  of  com,  only  let 


the  hon.  Member  recollect  the  oblo(}uy 
which  had  formerly  been  cast  on  those 
who  dealt  in  corn,  though  writers  had  nOw 
made  it  quite  clear,  that  the  corn^dealers, 
by  this  proceeding,  however  they  might 
have  enhanced  the  price  to  individuals  tot  a 
short  time,  were,  in  reality,  a  sort  of  safety- 
valve  against  famine.  They  equalized  the 
consumption  through  a  whole  season,  and 
over  large  districts,  and  prevented  an  ex- 
treme rise  of  price  before  the  next  supply 
could  be  procured. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Wjsst-India  iKTEatsT.]  Mr.  Kiiih 
Douglas  rose  to  move  for  some  papers, 
which,  he  understood,  would  be  readily  laid 
on  the  Table.  The  House  would  recollect, 
that  on  a  petition  being  presented  from 
the  West-India  Interest,  complaining  of 
great  distress,  and  on  a  motion  being  made 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  it,  his 
Majest/s  Government  thought  that  the 
question  could  be  better  examined  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  than  by  a  Committee  of 
that  House.  The  Government  had  ac* 
cordingly  undertaken  to  investigate  the 
subject;  and,  after  the  investigation,  to 
communicate  to  the  House,  at  the  earliest 
period,  the  resolution  it  had  formed.  The 
investigation  had  been  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  late  Ministers, 
and  it  had  been  taken  up  and  terminated 
by  the  present  Ministers.  He  hoped,  con- 
sequently, that  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  would  find  it  con- 
venient to  state,  at  an  early  period,  the 
general  view  which  the  Government  was 
disposed  to  take  of  the  case,  now  that  the 
investigation  was  completed.  He  would 
not  then  say  more,  but  move  for  copies 
of  all  Statements,  Calculations,  and  Ex- 
planations which  had  been  laid  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  relative  to  the  West-India 
Interest,  since  May  19, 1830. 

Lord  Althorp  wished  to  guard  himself 
against  its  being  supposed  that  he  pledged 
himself  to  explain  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  West-India  affairs  at  an  early 
period.  Guarding  himself  against  that 
expectation,  he  had  no  objection-  to  the 
Motion. 

Returns  ordered. 

Refohm  in  Parliament.]  Sir  JoAn 
Wrottesley  presented  a  Petition  from 
Wolverhampton,  praying  for  Reform  in 
Parliament.  The  petition  was  signed,  not 
only   by  those   who  had   alwayi  been 
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friendly  to  Reform,  but  also  by  those  who 
had  hitherto  been  adverse  to  it.  The 
petition  was  signed  by  almost  all  the 
respectable  people  in  the  town.  In  the 
greatest  part  of  the  petition  he  cordially 
concurred ;  but  on  that  part  of  it  which 
required  the  Vote  by  Ballot  he  would  not 
then  state  his  opinion.  When  the  subject 
came  before  the  Houde,  he  would  give  it 
his  best  attention. 

Mr.  Littleton  confirmed  the  assertion 
of  his  hon.  colleague,  that  the  petition 
was  signed  by  most  of  the  respectable 
people  of  Wolverhampton,  and  by  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  opposed  to  Reform. 
He  knew  that  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  had  in  that  neighbourhood  been  in- 
imical to  Reform  through  their  whole  lives, 
were  now  to  a  man  in  favour  of  it. 

Mr.  Hunt  rose  to  present  a  petition  from 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Thome- 
Falcon,  Somersetshire,  the  prayer  of  which, 
as  it  was  short,  he  would  read.  The 
petitioners  called  upon  the  House  to  make 
a  commutation  of  tithes,  to  lessen  the 
taxes  to  the  greatest  degree  possible,  to 
abolish  the  malt  duty,  also  to  abolish  all 
sinecures,  to  reduce  salaries,  and  to  reform 
the  Parliament,  by  extending  the  fran- 
chise, and  allowing  the  people  to  vote  by 
ballot.  He  concurred  in  the  petition  in 
every  part  of  it,  but  he  differed  from  the 
petitioners  in  one  thing ;  he  thought  that 
the  petitioners  had  placed  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  They  had  placed  Reform  in 
Parliament  and  Vote  by  Ballot  last,  while 
he  thought  they  ought  to  have  been  placed 
first,  for,  without  Parliamentary  Reform 
and  the  Vote  by  Ballot,  the  petitioners 
would  not  get  any  of  their  other  grievances 
efiectually  redressed.  The  petition  was 
drawn  up  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
who  had  signed  it;  and  it  was  signed  by 
almost  every  inhabitant  of  the  parish.  In 
that  parish,  the  clergyman  informed  him, 
there  had  been  no  disturbances,  and  he 
was  informed  that  only  three  persons  who 
signed  the  petition  could  write  their  own 
names — ^he  begged  pardon  of  the  House 
for  the  mistake — he  meant,  that  there  were 
only  three  persons  who  did  not  sign  their 
own  names.  The  hon.  member  for  Kir- 
cudbright was  not  favourable  to  the  Ballot, 
and  he  thought  that  they  ought  not  to 
extend  the  franchise  so  as  to  affect  the 
landed  interest ;  but  if  the  Reform  to  be 
proposed  was  calculated  only  to  please 
the  landed  interest,  it  would  displease  the 
country.    To  such  a  species  of  Reform 


he  should  be  opposed .  What  would  please 
the  lauded  interest  would  not  satisfy  the 
people.  He  avowed  himself  a  Radical 
Reformer,  and  had  been  one  since  IS  16 — 
ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Corn-laws. 
He  was  a  Radical  Reformer,  and  he  would 
advocate  the  principle,  that  every  man 
ought  to  have  a  vote.  He  had  been  the 
advocate  of  voting  by  ballot  when  that 
was  unfashionable,  and  he  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  that  opinion  at  present.  The 
petition  from  Wolverhampton  expressed 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  ballot, 
and  he  could  tell  the  hon.  Baronet  who 
presented  it,  and  the  noble  Lord,  that 
all  the  towns  of  the  north  of  England  to 
which  he  proposed  to  give  the  franchise 
wished  to  have  the  ballot;  and,  unless 
they  were  granted  that  protection,  they 
would  rather  not  be  cursed  by  elections 
at  all. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  explained,  that 
the  hon.  Member  had  misunderstood  him. 
He  wished  for  reform  and  an  extension  of 
the  franchise ;  but  he  wished  that  the 
Members  for  a  County  should  be  elected 
by  the  landed  proprietors,  and  not  by  the 
labourers.  The  elections  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  persons  of  some  substance, 
and  not  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
universal  suffrage,  like  the  representation 
of  a  place  he  could  name.  He  was 
satisfied  that  no  species  of  Reform  could 
give  security  or  stability  to  the  institutions 
of  the  country  unless  property  were  re- 
presented. 

Mr.  Hume  was  not  friendly  to  the 
principle  of  making  property  the  basis  of 
the  representation.  While  every  man  was 
liable  to  be  drafted  for  the  militia  and,  to 
pay  taxes,  he  ought  to  have  a  vote  in 
making  the  laws. 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelham  hoped  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  speedily  bring  forward 
their  measure,  and  not  have  the  question 
discussed  on  the  presentation  of  petitions. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hunt  J  in  presenting  a  Petition  from  a 
division  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  praying 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws,  Universal 
Suffrage,  and  Vote  by  Ballot,  took  occa- 
sion to  say,  that  he  held  these  concessions 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  he 
fully  agreed  with  the  petitioners  in  the 
prayer  that  they  be  granted.  In  allusion 
to  certain  observations  which  fell  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Kircudbright  (Mr.  Fer- 
guson) with  respect  to  the  improper  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  franchise  in  some  of 
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the  boroughs  of  the  kingdom,  if  the  hon. 
Member  had  spoken  out  it  would  have 
been  better,  but  he  (Mr.   Hunt)  could 
understand  him.     He  believed  he  meant 
the  borough  of  Preston  ;  but  justice  to  his 
constituents  compelled  him  to  say,  that 
this  was,  he  believed,  the  very  first  time 
that  Preston  had  been  complained  of.     In 
allusion  to  the  same  subject  he  would  add 
one  word  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
his  constituents  during  the  election.     In 
justice  to  them,  he  felt  bound  to  declare 
in  that  place,  that  if  any  one  said  they 
misconducted    themselves,   or  that  they 
were  hostile  to  his  Majesty's  present  Go- 
vernment,   they    grossly    misrepresented 
them.      On  the   contrary^  they  felt  no 
hostility  to  the  men  who  composed  his 
Majesty's  Government,  or  the  measures 
they  proposed — nor  did  they  ever  feel  any 
hoi^ility    to    their    late    Representative 
(Mr.  Stanley).     During  the  whole  period 
of  the  election,  not  one  offensive  word  had 
been  used  towards  Mr.  Stanley.     He  had 
been  treated  like  a  gentleman;  and  no 
language    had    been  used  towards  him 
which  it  was  unfit  for  a  gentleman  to  hear. 
With  respect  to  the  views  which  the  peti- 
tioners entertained  on  the  subject  of  the 
Corn-laws,  and  Parliamentary  Reform,  he 
must  say,  that  he  entirely  agreed  with 
them.     But  even  if  the  plans  of  the  Go- 
▼ernment  did  not  reach  the  full  extent  of 
what  would  meet  his  views  on  the  point  of 
universal  suffrage  and  v6te  by  ballot,  still 
he  would  not  oppose  them ;   but  this  he 
would  say,  that,  no  matter  what  degree  of 
extension  they  might  give  to  the  right  of 
voting,  if  their  plan  did  not  include  vote 
by  ballot,  it  would  prove  unsatisfactory, 
and  it  would  be  better  for  the  country  if 
they  abandoned  it  at  once. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  again  denied,  that 
he  expressed  himself  otherwise  than  as  an 
advocate  for  Reform,  but  the  was  for  a 
reform  which  must  protect  the  landed 
interests,  and  to  such  a  reform  he  had 
always  been  favourable.  He  must  say 
openly,  that  the  sort  of  election  established 
at  Preston  did  not  meet  his  approbation. 
Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 
Mr.  HumCf  in  presenting  Petitions  from 
Scotland,  in  favour  of  Reform,  took  occa- 
sion to  advert  to  the  declaration  of  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Kircudbright, 
that  the  landed  interest  had  been  always 
in  favour  of  Reform,  and  that  he  himself 
had  presented  a  petition  from  that  interest 
in  its  favour.  Now,  he  begged  to  remind 
VOL.  II.  {Sli} 


the  hon.  Member,  that  the  landed  interest, 
for  the  last  century,  had  the  entire  control 
over  that  House,  and  it  was  their  own 
fault,  if  they  desired  it,  that  they  had  not 
effected  it.  He  believed  that  all  our  dif- 
ficulties were  the  work  of  the  landed  in- 
terest, and  he  should  not  think  them  ill- 
used  if  that  House  repealed  all  the  taxes 
except  those  which  pressed  on  the  landed 
interest.  This  was,  he  maintained,  well- 
deserved,  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  re- 
taliate. He  desired  nothing  now  but 
justice.  The  petitions  he  had  to  present 
were  signed  by  a  great  number  of  the 
heritors  and  inhabitants  of  the  different 
boroughs  of  Scotland,. and  some  prayed 
for  the  ballot,  but  all  for  Reform.  They 
were  from  Perth,  Arbroath,  Montrose, 
Annan,  Dingwall,  Dysart,  Forfar,  Lanark, 
and  one  signed  by  fifty-eight  of  the  house- 
holders of  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone. 

To  be  printed. 

Lord  Althorp  took  that,  the  earliest,  op- 
portunity, to  mform  the  House,  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  would,  on  Tuesday, 
the  first  day  of  March,  be  prepared  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
that  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Re- 
presentative System,  which  in  their  opinion 
was  now  required.  He  wished  at  the 
same  time  to  state,  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  give  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell),  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
the  task  of  explaining  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  Reform  which  they  con- 
templated. They  had  selected  that  noble 
Lord,  in  consequence  of  the  deep  sense 
they  entertained  of  the  ability  and  per- 
severance with  which  he  had  advocated 
an  improvement  of  the  Representative 
System,  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
public  life.  In  times  when  the  advocacy 
of  Reform  was  not  popular,  and  when, 
from  the  difference  of  circumstances,  a 
partial  change — even  when  a  partial 
change  was  proposed — was  considered 
almost  hopeless,  the  noble  Lord  had  per- 
severingly  prosecuted  his  object;  and  now, 
when  the  question  of  Reform  was  more 
prosperous,  the  Government  thought  that 
he  was  best  entitled  to  propose  a  full  and 
efficient  improvement  of  the  Representa- 
tion, who  had  so  often  failed  in  his  most 
zealous  attempts  to  procure  a  partial  one. 

Customs  and  Stamp  Duties.]    Lord 

Althorp  gave  notice  of  his  intention   to 

bring  in  bills,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  for 

Consolidating  the  Customs  and  the  Stamp 
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Duties.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  he 
begged  to  obserre,  that  some  misunder- 
staoding  had  gone  abroad  on  the  subject 
of  his  views,  with  reference  to  the  Irish 
S^tamp  Duties ;  and  it  had  been  reported 
that  he  meant  ta  propose  the  same  addi- 
tion of  duties  for  Ireland  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Qoulburn)  proposed 
last  Session.  This  was  a  mistake.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  Stamp  duties  of  Ireland. 

Revorm.]  Sir  C.  Wetherell^  adverting 
to  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord,  with 
respect  to  Reform,  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  plan  to  be  proposed  was  to 
be  looked  on  as  emanating  directly  from 
the  Government,  or  from  individual 
Members  of  that  House?  The  noble 
Lord  had  told  them  that  the  task  of  intro- 
ducing the  measure  was  to  devolve  on  the 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  Was  the  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces  a  member  of  his 
Majesty's  Government? 

Lord  Altharp  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
JEkf ember  must  knowy  that  the^  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet;  but  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  meant  to  imply  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  have  the  concunence,  one 
and  all,  of  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  plan  he  had  to  propose,  then 
the  learned  Gentleman  was  completely  in 
error.  There  were,  however — ^and  the 
learned  Gentleman  need  not,  he  was  sure, 
be  told  so— precedents  in  abundance  for 
the  course  the  Government  pursued  in 
this  instance.  There  was,  indeed,  a  re- 
markable one — that  of  Mr.  Burke,  who, 
as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  brought 
forward  his  celebrated  plan  with  respect 
to  the  Civil  List.  It  was  not,  however, 
necessary  to  offer  any  precedent  on  the 
subject.  Every  man  of  common  sense 
knew,  that  if  the  Government  chose  to 
depute  any  Member  of  the  House  to  ex- 
pound a  plan  for  which  they  declared 
themselves  responsible,  that  his  act  was, 
to  all  purposes  the  act  of  the  Government ; 
and  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  it  as  such. 

Mr.  Bankes  wished  to  know  if  the  noble 
Lord  intended  to  introduce  Reform,  in  the 
first  instance,  through  the  means  of  a 
bill? 

Lord  Altfaorp  was  understood  to  reply  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  said,  his  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Ayr  (Mr.  Kennedy)  had 


given  nottoe  of  a  Motion  respecting  the 
Representation  of  Scotland,  and  he  wished 
to  know  if  the  noble  Lord's  plan  of  Reform 
embraced  that  kingdom  ? 

Lord  Aithorp  was  quite  ready  to  answer 
the  hon.  Member's  question,  but  he  hoped 
the  House  would  excuse  his  declining 
to  answer  any  others,  or  to  state  the 
measures  which  they  intended  to  pro- 
pose. This  much  he  would  say,  that 
the  plan  of  his  Majesty's  Government  wa9 
to  extend  to  Scotland. 

Galway  Franchise  Bill.]  Mr. 
Spring  Rice  brought  in  a  Bill  for  extend- 
ing the  Elective  Franchise  in  the  City  of 
Galway. 

Mr.  Norih  expressed  his  determination 
to  oppose  the  Bill,  which  had  an  object 
very  aiffeient  from  that  which  it  appeared 
to  propose.  The  Protestants  of  Galway 
enjoyed  no  higher  privileges  than  those 

Eossessed  by  every  Corporation  in  the 
ingdom.  was  the  hon.  Member,  then, 
prepared  to  disturb  the  Charter  of  every 
other  Corporate  town  In  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  the  BUI 
proposed  to  destroy  an  anomaly  which 
existed  in  Galway,  and  no  where  else. 
It  was  a  Bill  to  place  the  Protestants  and 
the  Catholics  on  an  equality  in  election 
rights,  and  it  was  supported  by  three  parts 
of  the  Corporation  itself,  and  by  the  voice 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  No  one  opposed 
it  but  a  small  and  peculiar  party. 

Mr.  North  repeated  his  statement,  and 
announced  his  intention  to  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  in- 
formation on  the  subject  by  laying  copies 
of  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  Galway  on 
its  Table. 

Disturbed  Districts.]  Mr.  Hunt 
begged  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  lay  before  the  House 
any  statement  with  respiect  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commissions  that  had  been 
sent  into  the  districts  in  which  burnings 
and  other  disturbances  had  taken  place  ; 
because,  if  his  Majesty's  Government  had 
no  such  intention,  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
subject. 

Lord  Aithorp  said,  th^t  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  of 
their  own  accord,  to  lay  before  the  House 
any  statement  such  as  that  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  alluded. 
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Mr.  Hunt  then  obsenred,  that  he  would 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  moving  for 
the  production  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment of  information  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commissions  in  question. 
He  had  had  an  opportunity  of  passing 
through  several  of  the  disturbed  districts ; 
he  had  seen  and  heard  much  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commissions ;  and  he 
thought  it  was  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  highly  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  country. 

PoSTMASTSa-OENERAL  ;  AND  TWO- 
PENNY Post.]  Lord  Althorpy  adverting 
to  the  Abolition  of  the  Office  of  Post- 
raaster-'general  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  placing  the  department 
of  the  Post  Office  of  Ireland  under  the 
control  of  the  Postmaster-^neral  of  Eng- 
land, moved  for  leave  to  bnug  in  a  Bill  to 
enable  his  Majesty  to  appoint  a  Post- 
master-general for  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Httme  rose,  not  to  object  to  the 
Motion )  but  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  a  ques- 
tion on  a  subject  connected  with  the 
Post-office.  Although  numerous  petitions 
had  been  presented  by  himself  and  others 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  from 
persons  praying  to  be  relieved  .from  the 
burthen  to  which,  in  many  cases,  they 
were  subject  by  the  regulations  respecting 
the  two-penny  and  three-penny  post, 
nothing  had  yet  been  done  on  the  subject. 
In  some  parts  of  the  line  of  demarcation, 
the  inhabitants  of  one  side  of  the  street 
paid  only  2d.  for  their  letters,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  side  paid  3d,  It 
was  a  matter  which,  in  his  opinion,  might 
be  set  right  without  much  difficulty.  He 
begged  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  if  the  subject 
had  yet  attracted  the  notice  of  his  Ma- 
jesty*s  Government,  and  if  it  were  intended 
to  take  any  step  respecting  it  ? 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  he  believed 
the  subject  was  at  present  under  the  con- 
sideration of  his  noble  friend  to  whose 
department  it  belonged;  and  that  he 
hoped  some  means  would  be  devised  for 
remedying  the  evil,  of  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  complained. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  abolition  of  the 
office  of  Irish  Postmaster-general  had 
been  avowedly  resolved  on  by  the  late 
Government  during  the  last  year. 

Lord  Althorp  soon  after  brought  in  the 
Bill,  which  was  read    a  first  time,  and 


ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Monday, 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  if  it  was  the  intention 
of  Government  to  abolish  the  office  of 
Postmaster-general  of  Scotland  ?  He  did 
not  see  why  800Z.  a-year  might  not  be 
saved  to  the  publie  by  such  an  abolition. 

Lord  Althorp  (as  we  understood  the 
noble  Lord)  observed,  that  there  was  no 
Postmaster-general  in  Scotland,  but 
only  a  deputy.  The  whole  subject,  how- 
ever, would,  in  all  probability,  undergo 
re-modelling. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Friday,  Feb.  4,  IS31. 

MiNUTM.]  Th9  Judgnwnt  in  Kaectttion  BU1«  to  which 
the  Cammons  hadagrMdc  wiUi  fooio  smeDdoientif  was 
draught  up. 

Retunu  oi^end*  On  the  Motiaa  of  Lard  Fammium.  all 
Tobaooo  Imported  ioto  Ivehmd  and  Eofhuid  ft>r  aeven 
yean,  ending  on  the  5th  of  January  butt  and  the  quan- 
tity of  TobaeeoesLported  in  the  lame  period  i  diatingulsh- 
ins  the  quantity  Imparted  and  exported  in  caeh  year. 

Petttiaos  preientoiSt  In  ftvour  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
ftmn*  by  Lord  Kui9»  from  Lanncertont  ttam.  the 
periib  ol  St  Jaroe%  Cleclwiwellt  ttom  the  Kidder- 
minater  PoUtical  Vniooi  ftcn  the  Royal  Buigh  of 
Sturlingi  ttom  the  Royal  Buxgh  of  Pertht  ttom  the 
Shoemaker  Ineorpoiatian  of  Faith  i  from  Auchter- 
muchty.  in  Fitehiret  and  from  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Knaresboiough  i — By  the  Earl  oT  Radnou,  from 
Totneai  Lowest  the  Ward  of  Farrbtgdon  Without; 
Ounley;  Wolverhampton,  tigned  toy  1.600  pmons; 
Cropper-etreet*  Manefaeeter.  lignedbydOOpenonf;  New 
Romney ;  and  from  Cottingham.  in  the  County  of  York : 
*^y  the  Earl  of  RoaaiiYNi  from  ftwr  Royal  Buigha  in 
the  County  of  Fife,  which  had  lost  their  eleetive  franchiae 
at  the  time  of  the  Unioni  and  from  Oalway.  for  an 
alteratioii  in  the  Eleetive  Franebiaft  By  the  Duke  of 
NoBvouc.  a  itmilar  PetitioB,  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  SL  Nidiolas,  Oalway  t  and 
from  Oalway.  praying  for  the  abolition  of  NaBRt  Slavery. 
For  the  repod  of  Uie  Stamp  Duty  on  Newqiapen.  by  the 
Earl  of  RAOiroB,  from  WalsaL 

Parliamentary  Reform.]  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  he  had  a 
great  number  of  Petitions  to  present  to 
their  Lordships  in  favour  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  He  had  never  attempted  to 
drive  their  Lordships  into  a  discussion  on 
that  subject  while  it  remained  an  abstract 

auestion  ;  but  now  that  it  had  assumed  a 
efinite  shape,  and  that  notice  had  been 
given  respecting  it,  he  should  feel  most 
happy,  without  forestalling  at  present  any 
debate  on  the  subject,  to  state  nis  feeling 
with  reference  to  it  when  the  proper  time 
arrived,  and  to  declare  the  grounds  on 
which  he  meant  to  support  such  an  alter- 
ation in  the  representative  system,  as 
would  not  injure  the  great  institutions  of 
this  country.  His  Lordship  then  pre- 
sented petitions--*two  from  Greenock; 
F2 
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from  Stranraer:  from  Cupar;  and  from 
three  other  places  in  Scotland. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  Feb.  Ay  1831. 

M ilitrrBS.]  The  Report  of  the  Comniittee  appoiiited  to 
Inquire  into  tiie  aoeuiation  of  Foq^ed  Signatures  being 
appended  to  an  electi(»  petition  ftom  Carrickfeigu*, 
pmented  on  November  15th,  was  presented :  it  stated, 
that  fourteen  out  of  thirty  signatures  were  forgeries,  and 
that  HutdicsOT  Posnett  and  John  Moris(m  Eodeston.  were 
privy  to  the  fingery  of  these  signatures. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Hvu.%  the 
Amount  rsodved  and  expended  by  the  Commissionen  of 
Sewers  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  from  Uie  1st  of 
January  to  the  31st  of  December,  1850 : — On  the  Motion 
of  Mr.  Baitkm,  a  Copy  of  the  Treasury  Order,  redudng 
the  Duty  on  Barilla:— On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  S.  Rica, 
a  Copy  of  the  Correqiondenoe  between  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  relative  to  Canada. 

Petitions  presented.  For  the  repeal  of  Uie  Duty  on  Sea- 
borne Coais,  liy  Mr.  N.  Cax.tsrt,  from  the  InhaMantiof 
RoysiDD,  in  Cambridgeshire! — By  Sir  J.  NaWFonr,  from 
the  Chunber  of  Commerce  of  Waterfbrd: — By  Mr. 
Aldennan  WnravsmB,  from  the  Ward  of  Vintry : — By 
Mr.  Habt  DATia,  from  BrisloL  Complahiing  of  Dis- 
tress, and  for  a  repeal  of  the  Malt  Dnty,  by  Mr.  Dsiriaoir, 
fhim  Farmers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Reigate.  By  Sir 
C.  CooTB,  from  Ratikdowny,  King^  County,  against  the 
Giants  to  the  Kildare^treet  Society.  By  Mr.  Eyaicb, 
from  Loughborouf^,  for  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and 
of  the  Tex  on  Matt,  and  for  Retrendunent  and  Reform. 
For  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  by  Mr.  LirrLsroN,  four 
from  places  in  Staflbrdshire:— By  Mr.  Hakt  Datib,  from 
a  Congrqsation  of  DlaKnters  at  Bristol : — By  Mr.  Wiuca, 
from  Dissenten  at  Unootai: — ^By  Mr.  Tynts,  firom 
Bridgewater: — ^By  Mr.  Eyaws,  from  Ldoester.  For  the 
repeal  of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  by  Mr.  Bkyhblu  three 
f^m  places  in  Yorkshire:—  By  Mr.  Gvrrbt,  fkom  Nor- 
widi : — By  Mr.  W.  Dunoohbiu  from  Egtoobam,  and  two 
places  in  Yorkshire: — By  Mr.  Phillpottb,  from  Glou- 
cester. In  ftronr  of  Paxliameotuy  Reform,  by  Mr. 
HuMX,  from  Clerkenwdl,  Perth,  and  SL  Paneru: — By 
Lord  FoBOwriCH,  ftom  Canterbury:— By  Mr.  Kennxdy, 
fhim  Stranraer,  Banff,  the  Goldamithli  Company,  Edin- 
burgh, AuditermuiAty,  Newbuigh,  Perth,  and  Oban  :— 
By  Mr.  K.  Dououab,  firom  Dumfries.  For  a  general 
Fast,  by  Sir  W.  Ikoilby,  from  Oreyileld,  Lincolnshire. 

Parliamektart  Reform.]  Sir  /. 
Newport  presented  a  Petition  from  a  very 
numerous  and  most  respectable  body  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Waterford, 
assembled  at  a  public  meeting,  at  which 
the  Mayor  presided.  The  petition  was 
signed  by  upwards  of  400  persons  of  all 
classes.  They  prayed  that  the  Represent- 
ation of  the  people  in  the«  Commons 
House  of  Parliament  might  be  placed 
under  constitutional  control;  that  the  Re- 
presentatives of  rotten  boroughs  might  not 
be  peripitted  to  bear  down  the  voice  of  the 
people ;  that  Parliaments  might  be  trien- 
nial, and  that  voting  might  be  by  ballot. 
With  the  main  parts  of  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  he  begged  to  express  his  entire 
concurrence.  He  was  now,  as  he  had 
been  during  twenty-eight  years  of  his 
public  life,  a  sincere  advocate  for  Refotm, 


because  he  felt  convinced,  that  without  it 
the  country  could  never  be  prosperous  or 
happy.  As  to  the  vote  by  ballot,  he  could 
not  say  that  he  had  yet  made  up  his  mind 
upon  It ;  he  would  only  say,  that  he  had 
been  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  but  that 
many  acts  which  he  had  seen  with  respect 
to  elections  had  tended  greatly  to  shake 
his  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  his  mind 
was  open  to  conviction  respecting  it.  At 
present  he  would  only  add,  that  if  he 
found  that  undue  influence  could  be  re- 
moved by  no  other  means,  he  should  hold 
himself  bound  to  support  the  vote  by 
ballot.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  added, 
that  in  a  few  days  he  should  have  to 
present  a  similar  petition  from  the  Cor- 
poration of  Waterford  under  its  seal,  which 
would  show  that  in  the  City  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent,  there  existed  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  important 
subject. — Petition  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  he  had  to 
present  a  Petition  also  for  Reform,  very 
numerously  signed,  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  populous  town  of  Walsall.  The 
petitioners  also  prayed  for  a  reduction  of 
taxes — particularly  for  a  reduction  of  the 
tax  on  newspapers.  They  also  prayed  for 
the  vofe  by  ballot.  On  this  last  part  he 
did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  at  present, 
but  in  all  the  other  pairts  of  the  petition 
he  cordially  concurred. 

Sir  Ronald  Ferguson  presented  Peti- 
tions, praying  for  Reform  in  Parliament 
from  Dunfermline,  Cupar,  Newburgb, 
Forfar,  and  other  places  in  Scotland.  The 
gallant  General  supported  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  and  said,  he  was  happy  to 
see  the  people  of  Scotland  rousing  them- 
selves, and  proving  that  they  were  not  in- 
different to  the  all-important  question. 
Some  Gentlemen  were  opposed  to  the  vote 
by  ballot ;  for  his  part,  he  had  seen  so 
many  of  the  evils  of  open  voting,  that  he 
had  long  been  a  convert  to  the  ballot,  and 
he  saw  none  of  the  evils  which  some  hon. 
Members  dreaded  from  adopting  it. — Pe- 
titions to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Denison  presented  a  similar  Peti- 
tion, from  the  inhabitants  of  Godalming, 
in  Surrey.  The  petitioners  stated  that 
the  distress  which  was  now  felt  in  the 
country  would  not  have  existed  but  for  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  Representation  in  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  where  a 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Members  were 
returned  by  a  comparatively  few  wealthy 
peers  and  commoners,    and  where    the 
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aristocracy  rather  than  the  people  of  the 
country  were  represented.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber observed,  that  it  gave  him  unfeigned 
satisfaction  to  have  to  present  such  a  peti- 
tion ;  and  to  find,  after  the  many  years 
during  which  this  question  was  agitated, 
we  had  at  last  a  Ministry  with  spirit 
and  honesty  enough  to  avow  themselves 
the  advocates  of  reform.  He  was  not  an 
advocate  for  any  wild  and  visionary 
theories, — such  as  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage, — but  he  would  cordially 
give  his  best  support,  however  feeble  it 
might  be,  to  Ministers  in  advocating  a 
moderate  and  temperate^  but  efficient  re- 
form— a  reform  which  would  benefit  all, 
and  do  injury  to  none. — Petition  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  J.  Loch  presented  similar  Petitions 
from  the  Freeholders  and  others  of  the 
county  of  Ross;  from  the  Provost,  Magis- 
trates, and  Town  Council  of  Dingwall, 
and  from  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Wick.  All 
these  petitions,  he  said,  prayed  for  a  radical 
Reform,  and  shewed  that  the  people  in  the 
f  uriher  parts  of  Scotland  took  an  interest 
in  that  subject. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  been  requested 
to  support  the  prayer  of  the  petitions,  and 
he  did  so  with  cordiality.  They  afforded 
a  practical  answer  to  the  allegation  that 
the  people  of  Scotland  were  not  favpurable 
to  the  question  of  Reform.  It  was  now 
seen  that  petitions  for  Reform  were  pouring 
in  from  all  parts  of  that  country. 

Petitions  to  be  printed. 

Idolatry  and  Peksecution  in 
HiNDOsTAN.]  Mr.  Wilks  presented  a 
Petition  from  Hanley  and  Shelton,  Staf- 
fordshire, praying  the  House  to  put  an 
end  to  Idolatrous  Practices  in  India.  The 
petitioners  mentioned  one  subject  which 
he  had  not  seen  before  adverted  to  in  the 
House,  and  which  he  thought  especially 
worthy  of  notice.  They  stated,  that  by 
the  laws  of  the  Hindoos,  when  any  one  of 
them  embraced  Christianity,  he  was  disin- 
herited— his  evidence  was  not  allowed  to 
be  received  in  a  Court  of  Justice — and  he 
was  otherwise  ill-treated.  The  petitioners 
prayed,  therefore,  that  the  Government 
would  interfere  to  abolish  these  persecut- 
ing laws. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  would  take  on 
himself  to  say,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
tribunal  in  India,  subject  toBntishrule,in 
ivhich  such  a  law  was  acted  on,  or  which 
YTOuld  enforce  guch  a  law.    He  was  sure 


that  no  instance  was  known,  or  could  be 
adduced,  of  natives  deprived  of  any  of 
their  rights  on  account  of  having  embraced 
Christianity,  by  any  act  of  any  Court  under 
the  control  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Wilks  stated,  that  the  laws  of  the 
Hindoos  were  veiy  peremptory  on  this 
subject,  and  if  he  had  known  that  a  dis- 
cussion would  have  arisen,  he  would  have 
brought  down  to  the  House  the  names  of 
several  persons  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  rights  for  having  embraced  Christ- 
ianity. He  did  not  say  that  it  was  done 
by  the  power  of  the  British  Courts,  but  it 
was  done,  and  the  people  were  disinherited. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  would  take  upon 
himself  to  say,  that  there  was  no  such  law 
actually  existing  in  India  as  the  one  al- 
luded to  by  the  hon.  Member.  Such  a 
Decree  might  be  found  in  the  Institutes  of 
Menu,  but  it  was  not  at  present  the  law 
in  any  part  of  British  India.  He  believed 
that  it  was  only  a  vulgar  prejudice ;  and 
he  was  not  surprised  that  such  prejudices 
existed  here  as  to  India,  when  he  knew 
that  it  was  a  vulgar  prejudice  in  this 
country  that  a  Jew  could  not  possess  real 
property  in  England.  For  that  opinion 
there  was  no  foundation  whatever.  Every 
person  bom  within  the  allegiance  of  his 
Majesty  had  a  claim  to  all  the  rights  of 
natural-born  subjects,  whether  he  were  a 
Jew  or  a  Pagan. 

Sir  R,  Inglis,  could  quote  the  authority 
of  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  India  for  the 
existence  in  that  country  of  the  law  in 
question.  That  learned  Gentleman  had 
stated  distinctly,  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  by  the  native 
laws,  persons,  whether  Hindoos  or  Mussul- 
men,  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion, 
were  deprived  of  their  rights.-  No  person 
could  succeed  to  inheritance  who  could 
not  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies.  He 
was  sure  that  this  was  the  substance  of 
the  late  Chief  Justice's  statement,  as  he 
had  lately  read  the  passage ;  and,  if  that 
learned  Gentleman  were  in  the  House,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  confirm  the  statement 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  repeated,  that  not 
a  single  instance  could  be  brought  of  a 
native,  under  the  authority  of  an  English 
Court,  and  by  a  decree  of  that  Court, 
having  been  deprived  of  any  rights  or  ad- 
vantages because  he  had  embraced  Christ- 
ianity. That  might  have  been  the  law 
under  the  Mahommedan,  or  native  Princes, 
but  it  was  not  the  law  in  British  India. 

FeUtiou  laid  on  the  T«(}>le« 
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leave  in  the  Statute  Book  only  such  oaths 
as,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  that  House 
would  enact. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  that  not 
being  aware  that  this  subject  was  to  be 
brought  forward  this  evening,  he  had  not 
got  with  him  several  notes,  which  he  had 
made  on  a  former  occasion,  in  reference  to 
the  question.  The  Oath' of  Abjuration  re- 
nounced the  right  of  any  descendants  of 
James  the  2nd,  of  whom,  be  it  observed, 
there  were  no  lineal  descendants  existing, 
but  there  were  several  claimants  in  the 
collateral  line  from  James  the  1st.  [An 
hon.  Member  said,  "  No,  of  Charles  the 
1st.*']  Well,  he  might  have  mistaken  the 
name,  but  the  principle  was  the  same.  If 
Gentlemen  would  look  to  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement, and  to  the  bills  by  which  the 
oaths  had  been  from  time  to  time  modi- 
fied, they  would  find  that  they  were 
framed  on  the  principle  of  disclaiming  the 
right,  not  only  of  the  expelled  monarch, 
but  also  of  all  who  would  have  had  a  claim, 
in  a  collateral  line,  if  James  2nd  had  not 
been  expelled.  When  his  hon.,  or  rather, 
he  should  now  say,  his  noble  and  learned 
friend.  Lord  Brougham,  said,  on  a  former 
discussion  in  that  House,  that  it  would  be 
a  mere  waste  of  breath  to  repeat  a  form  of 
words  negativing  the  title  of  those  who 
did  not  exist,  he  agreed  with  his  n^ble 
friend,  that  the  words  which  related  to  the 
lineal  descendants  of  James  2nd  were  un- 
necessary, and  he  had  no  objection  to 
spare  the  breath  of  hon.  Members  by  the 
omission  of  those  words.  But  he  recol- 
lected afterwards  asking  his  noble  friend, 
whether  he  had  adverted  to  so  much  of 
the  Oath  of  Abjuration  as  related,  not  to 
the  lineal,  but  to  the  collateral  descend- 
ants of  the  Stuart  family ;  and,  although 
he  was  not  authorised  to  make  any  de- 
claration on  the  part  of  his  noble  and 
learned  friend,  yet  he  felt  that  he  should 
be  doing  a  prejudice  to  the  learning,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  accuracy ,  of  his  noble 
friend,  if  he  supposed  that,  occupying  the 
high  and  important  station  which  he  did, 
he  could  fail  to  see  the  distinction  between 
leaving  out  of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration — 
when  it  became  necessary  to  alter  it — a 
renunciation  of  the  rights  of  lineal  de- 
scendants who  did  not  exist,  and  omitting 
to  negative  the  claims  of  collateral  de- 
scendants, of  whom  there  were  several  in 
itence.  Every  lawyer,  and  every  his- 
»  and  every  loyal  man,  must  know 
aential  it  wae  in  that  House,  when 


any  of  the  guards  of  the  Crown  of  England 
were  proposed  to  be  altered,  to  took  care- 
fully to  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  col- 
lateral claimants.  There  were  many  claim- 
ants in  a  collateral  line  to  the  throne  of 
England.    The  House  of  Sardinia  was  the 
first;  the  present  king  of  France,  Louis- 
Philip,  was  the  second ;  and  there  were 
several  others.     He  had  looked  into  the 
pedigree  of  Charles  Ist,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  descendants  in  a  collateral  line, 
and  he  found  that  there  were   several. 
Then  came  the  question,  if,  when  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  and  the  oaths  in  connectioo 
with  it,  were  framed,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  abjure,  not  only  the  lineal,  but  also 
the  collateral,  descendants  of  the  Stuarts, 
would  his  right  hon.  friend  tell  him  why 
the  same  necessity  did  not  still  exist  with 
regard  to  collateral  descendants,    as  to 
whose  survivorship  there  was  no  doubt? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken 
had  alluded  to  what  had  been  said  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxford,  relative  to  Mr. 
Butler*s  work.     He  had  said  himself,  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  he  must  now  take 
the  liberty  of  repeating  it,  that  there  was 
a  passage  in  Mr.  Butler*s  book  whidi, 
without  any  intention  of  offending  that 
respectable  author,  for  whom'  he  had  a 
great  esteem,  he  must  call  an  indiscreet 
and  inconsiderate  statement.     The  words 
were — "  The  title  of  the  House  of  Sar- 
dinia,'"— and  then  followed,  in  a  paren- 
thesis ''  (which  was  excluded  by  the  Act 
of  Settlement") — to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.''    This  was  the  pas- 
sage to  which  he  referred.     If  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  a  lawyer   should  express 
himself  accurately — and,  surely,  upon  no 
man  was  it  so  incumbent  to  avoid  all  doubt 
or  ambiguity  in  his  expressions — he  must 
observe,  that  it  was  not  accurate  to  sav 
that  the  House  of  Sardinia,  although  its 
exclusion  was  noticed  in  a  parenthesis, 
had  a  title  to  the  throne  of  these  realms. 
The  House  of  Sardinia  had  no  more  title 
than  the  door-keeper  of  that  House.     He 
therefore  objected  to  the  expression  as  in- 
accurate, and  one  which  should  not  haye 
been  used  by.  a  lawyer.     He  objected  to 
it  because  it  implied  a  considerable  denial 
to  the  principle  established  at  the  Revo- 
lution, which  was,  that,  when  the  throne 
became  vacant  in  the  person  of  James  the 
2nd,  that  vacancy  carried  with  it  an   an- 
nulment of  the  claims  of  all  descendants, 
lineal  or  collateral.     He  had  also  the  au- 
thority of  Judge  Blackstoaei  that  not  onlj 
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all  the  descendants  of  James  the  2ndy  but 
the  whole  House  of   Stuart,    claiming 
from  any  predecessor  of  James,  were  to 
be  excluded  from  the  throne.    The  words 
of  that  learned  Judge  were — "  That  the 
declaration  of  Parhament  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  the  throne  was  vacant,  was  a 
declaration  affecting  not  only  the  person 
of  James  the  2nd  himself,  but  also  all  his 
heirs ;  rendering  the  throne  absolutely  and 
completely  vacant.'^  Whoever  denied  that, 
denied  the  principle  on  which  the  Revo- 
lution was  founded.    That  principle  had 
been  settled  by  both  sides  of  that  House. 
Although  the  event  had  happened*  which 
rendered  it  a  waste  of  breath  to  protest 
against  the  lineal  descendants  of  James 
the  2nd,  yet  he  could  not  consent  to  alter 
the  principle  of  the  oath;  namely,  that 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne  in  the  person 
of  James  the  2nd,  was  a  principle  in 
operation  upon  the  collateral  as  well  as 
the  lineal  descendants.     It  was  upon  that 
principle  that  all  the  oaths  had    been 
framed,  and  if  it  had  been  necessary  a 
century  since,  it  was  equally  necessary 
still.    As  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the 
intention  of  bringing  forward  this  question 
to-nighty  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  it. 
all    the    consideration,    m    its    d liferent 
branches,  which  it  required,  and  should 
therefore  suggest  the  postponement  of  the 
committee.     He  had  heard  another  argu- 
ment on  this  subject,  which  he  would  beg 
leave  to  notice.     Some  wise  Gentlemen 
said,  it  was  very  ridiculous  to  continue- an 
oath  abjuring  the  title  of  the  House  of 
Sardinia,  and  asked,  if  that  power  was 
likely  to  send  an  army  of  100,000  men  to 
enforce  its  claims,  or  if  we  had  reason  to 
apprehend  an  invasion  from  France  to 
support  the  claims  of  its  sovereign  upon 
the  Crown  of  England ;  and  it  was  urged, 
that  it  was  superfluous   to  abjure  that 
which  was  but  the  spectre  of  a  right,  and 
existed  only  in  imagination.    That  was  a 
good  arg^iment  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 
let  him  remind  Gentlemen  of  what  had 
occurred  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.    There 
was  a  time  when  the  king  of  England 
claimed  the  title  of  king  of  France,  and, 
until  about  some  thirty  years  ago.  Gentle- 
men who  were  attentive  in  their  devotions 
might  recollect  a  sort  of  cantilena^  in  which 
we  prayed  for  "  our  Lord  George,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France."    He 
did  not  suppose    that  any   Frenchman, 
hearing  this  prelude  to  a  sermon  in  our 
churches,  would  be  alarmed  lest  the  King 


of  England  should  seize  upon  the  throne 
of  France;  but  it  happened  that  this 
spectre,  or  phantom,  of  a  title  had  been 
disclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
If  these  spectres  of  titles  were  considered 
so  serious  as  to  be  disclaimed  in  solemn 
treaties  with  other  States,  he  owned,  that 
although,  perhaps,  it  might  be  too  great 
caution  on  his  part,  yet  he  thought  that^ 
pro  majori  cautela,  it  was  right  to  have 
regard  to  the  minute  defences  by  which 
our  domestic  constitution  was  surrounded 
and  preserved.  He  could  mention  other 
instances  of  diplomatic  caution  superior 
to  this.  He  agreed  with  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  Lord  Vaux — that  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  waste  one's  breath 
in  negativing  the  title  of  James  the  2nd. 
But  to  save  one's  breath  in  pronouncing 
three  words,  he  would  not  abolish  an  oath 
which  recorded  the  principle,  that  on  tlie 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  not  only  lineal,  bat 
also  collateral,  descendants,  and  all  possi- 
ble claimants  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  had 
not,  and  never  could  have,  ,a  shadow  of 
right  to  the  throne  of  these  realms. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  read. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  rose  to  move,  that  the 
Speaker  then  leave  the  Chair,  and  observed, 
that  he  had  not  anticipated  the  probability 
of  the  House  proceeding  with  a  discussion 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  Bill,  when  the 
motion  was  merely  for  going  into  a  Com- 
mittee. His  hon.  and  learned  friend  would 
perhaps  have  omitted  some  of  his  remarks 
nad  he  been  in  the  House  when  he  stated 
his  intention  to  move  that  the  Committee 
be  instructed  to  divide  the  Bill  into  two, 
one  relative  to  the  oaths  before  the  Lord 
Steward,  and  the  other  embracing  only 
the  Oath  of  Abjuration.  In  reply  to  an 
objection  from  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert 
Inglis)he  might  mention,  that  in  the  oath 
taken  before  the  Lord  Steward  there  was 
not  a  word  about  qualification.  The  de- 
claration on  that  subject  was  filed  in  the 
Clerk's-office,  and  the  Member  was  ob- 
liged to  swear  at  the  Table  of  the  House 
thai;  his  quali6cation  was  a  true  one.  A 
single  fact  would  best  refute  the  hon. 
Baronet's  notion  as  to  the  trifling  nature 
of  tlie  inconveniences  attendant  on  the 
present  functions  of  the  Lord  Steward. 
In  1810,  the  then  Lord  Steward  having 
resigned  in  the  morning,  without  the  fact 
having  transpired,  his  deputy  accordingly 
proceeded  with  the  swearing  of  Members, 
all  of  whom  thereby  unknowingly  might 
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have  forfeited  their  seats,  and  incurred 
the  penalty  of  the  Statute.  At  present, 
should  aoT  important  question  be  pending, 
the  Lord  Steward,  by  resigning,  might  in- 
capacitate every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  until  Ministers  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  advising  with  his  Ma*- 
jesty  concerning  the  appointment  of  a 
successor.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
no  difference  whatever  in  the  form  of  the 
two  oaths,  except  that  that  which  was 
taken  at  the  Table  was  repeated  with  more 
solemnity  of  manner  than  the  other,  al- 
though, perhaps,  not  with  so  much  as 
such  a  ceremony  ought  in  any  case  to 
demand.  That  solemnity,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  materially  increased  by  the  cur- 
tailment he  proposed-^namely,  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration.  It  was, 
however,  highly  offensive  for  any  indivi- 
dual to  assert  or  argue  on  the  assumption 
that  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
might  not  limit  the  succession  to  the  throne 
in  any  way  which  they  might  think  fit,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  anticipate  what  cir- 
cumstances might  hereafter  arise  which 
would  call  for  such  an  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  Parliament.  Then,  with  re- 
spect to  what  had  been  said  touching  the 
opinions  expressed  in  one  of  Mr.  C.  But- 
ler's publications,  he  really  could  not 
regara  such  an  argument,  if  argument  it 
could  be  called,  but  as  mere  words  ;  for 
how  could  the  opinions  of  any  individual 
affect  the  interpretation  put  by  the  Legis- 
lature on  its  own  Statutes  ?  And  was  there 
not  a  specific  and  roost  explicit  law,  by 
which  the  House  of  Sardinia,  as  well  as 
the  other  descendants  of  the  Stuarts,  in 
the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term, 
were  totally  excluded  from  the  throne  of 
this  realm  ?  Was  there  not  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement, a  part,  and  most  important  part, 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  by  which  the  suc- 
cession to  the  British  throne  was  estab- 
lished beyond  the  reach  of  controversy ; 
and  was  not  that  Act  decisive  and  sufficient 
on  the  matter?  Was  there  any  claimant 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  at  present  in  ex- 
istence to  alarm  them,  to  '*  fright  the  isle 
from  its  propriety  ?"  The  representative 
of  that  ancient  and  once  royal  family  was 
the  Duchess  of  Modena ;  and  he  believed 
even  the  hon*  member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  himself  did  not  suffer  much  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ments of  the  country  from  the  claims  of 
that  illustrious  lady.  The  fact  was,  as  the 
House  WM  wdl  awaroi  that  the  Duchess 


of  Modena  had  never  put  forward  any 
claim  to  the  throne  of  England,  founded 
on  her  descent  from  the  last  of  our  Stuart 
kings ;  never  assumed  any  title  implying 
any  such  claim ;  and  if  ever  she  did,  would 
her  folly  be  worth  a  thought  unsupported 
by  an  army  or  alliances  to  enforce  it  ?  In 
truth,  it  was  a  little  too  much  for  common 
sense  to  bear  with  gravity,  that  at  this 
period  of  our  history,  and  of  the  history  of 
the  world,  hon.  Members  should  seriously 
express  any  apprehension  that  the  doing 
away  with  an  oath-^originaliy  imposed 
for  temporary  purposes,  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence— would  endanger  the  succession  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  open  the 
way  to  the  throne  of  this  great  empire  of 
some  quasi  collateral  descendant  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.  The  supposition  was 
too  absurd  for  him  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  House  by  refuting  it:  in  fact,  the 
claims  of  the  descendants  of  the  last 
Stuart  king  were  as  truly  obsolete,  in  an 
historical  point  of  view,  as  the  rival  claims 
of  the  red  and  white*  roses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  Then,  as  to  the  argument 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Boroughbridge 
had  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  the 
claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  imfdied  in 
the  ridiculous,  and  most  nugatory,  and,  in 
truth,  most  disgraceful*— from  the  silly 
obstinacy  with  which  it  was  retained*— 
assumption  of  the  title  of  the  king  of 
France  by  the  king  of  England,  having 
been  mooted  by  the  Treaty  ci  Amiens, was 
it  not  enough  to  remind  the  House  of  the 
different  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  ? 
Here  was  a  king — a  de  facto  ^ndde  jure- 
king-H)f  this  powerful  empire,  putting 
forward  a  most  silly  claim  to  a  throne 
which  was  occupied  by  the  rightful  heirs, 
and  to  which  he  had  no  pretensions  what- 
ever} thus  making  a  nugatory  assumption 
of  a  title  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
impotent  insult  to  another  monarch*  But 
the  truth  was,  the  French  Court  deemed 
it  unworthy  of  their  serious  notice,  and 
it  was  in  1800,  when  we  were  efiecting  tbe 
union  of  the  Legislature  of  Ireland  witk 
that  of  this  country,  that  the  title  W9» 
dropped,  and  then,  not  at  the  request  of 
the  French  King,  bnt  at  the  instance  of 
the  French  Republic,  which  declared,  that 
a  king  of  England's  calling  himself  also 
king  of  France,  was  an  insult  to  the  ram*- 
jesty  of  the  Republic.  But,  said  the  bon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  though  there  is 
no  dangerous  claimant  to  the  possessioits 
once  enjoyed  by  the  House  of  8t«an  sow 
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in  existeDCdy  tbere  may  be;  and  there- 
fore yott  must'  not  remove  onr  only  pro* 
tection— the  Oath  of  Abjuration.  His 
answer  was,— when  such  a  possibility 
assumes  a  serious  aspeet,  let  Parliament, 
in  its  wisdom,  provide  the  remedy ;  but 
till  then  let  them  not  be  ''  wasting  their 
breath"  combatiDg  with  chimeras.  Sup- 
pose the  Oath  of  Abjuration  wholly  abo- 
lished, would  any  hon.  Member  venture 
to  assert,  that  thereby  the  claims  of  any 
descendant  of  James  2nd  to  the  throne 
of  this  realm  would  be  promoted  one  jot, 
or  that  the  Brunswick  succession  would 
be  in  the  least  affected  by  it  ?  But,  said 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  recollect 
that  King  Louis  Philip  is  a  collateral 
descendant  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  This 
was  not  the  fact  in  the  sense  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  for  the  claim  of 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  1st,  did  not  descend  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  present  king  of  the 
French,  but  to  the  Duchess  of  Modena  ; 
and  she,  as  he  had  stated,  had  no  incli- 
nation to  assert  it.  It  was  true  that  the 
ex-King,  Charles  10th,  had  married  a 
daughter  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  but  he 
believed  that  but  little  apprehension  was 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  throne  of 
this  kingdom  from  the  heirs  of  that  royal 
personage.  It  was  in  fact  combating  with 
artificial  shadows  to  put  forward  any  as- 
sertion of  danger  to  our  existing  line  of 
nionarchs  from  the  descendants  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.  With  respect  to  the 
motion  before  the  House,  he  could  not 
sinticipate  any  objection.  It  went  merely 
to  separate  into  two  bills,  the  two  branches 
3f  that  which  he  had  introduced  in  one 
bill  on  a  former  occasion.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  proceed  then  only  with  that 
branch  by  which  the  necessity  for  Mem- 
bers taking  the  oaths  before  the  Lord 
steward,  previously  to  taking  their  seats 
n  that  House,  would  be  done  away  with. 
The  other  branch — that  for  abolishing  the 
Oath  of  Abjuration-*he  would  postpone 
:ill  after  the  decision  of  the  House  on  his 
ion«  friend's  Motion  for  the  relief  of  our 
Fewish  feUow-aubjects.  The  two  discns- 
lions  might  jar  in  degree  with  eadi  other, 
;h^«fi>re  he  would  not  invite  the  attention 
>f  the  House  to  the  expediency  of  abolish- 
Dg  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  till  the  measure 
for  the  repeal  of  the  civil  disabilities 
iffecting  the  Jews  had  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  wuXbum  observed,   that  the  ob- 
iecU  of  th»  BUI  wero  twofold^    Tq  the 


first  part,  which  related  to  the  abolition  of 
the  oaths  taken  before  the  Lord  Steward, 
he  had  no  objection ;  but  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  notwithstanding 
all  the  arguments  which  had  been  urged 
by  his  right  hon.  friend,  he  would  give  a 
most  decided  negative.  Was  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  prepared  to  go  tQ  the 
legitimate  length  of  his  own  argumant? 
If  so,  he  ought  to  be  prepared  at  the  same 
time  to  abolish  the  Oath  of  Allegiance;  for 
if  they  might  repeal  the  Oath  of  Abjura- 
tion because  the  law  otherwise  provided 
for  the  integrity  of  the  existing  dynasty, 
on  the  same  grounds  they  might  rep^ 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  the  law  also  com* 
palling  their  fealty  to  the  line  of  monarchs 
who  had  sat  on  the  throne  since  the  Act  of 
Settlement. 

Mr.  Perceval  thought,  that  one  most 
important  point  had  been  nearly  forgotten, 
or  overlooked  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion. The  oath  was  not  only  directed 
against  certain  persons,  but  against  certain 
opinions,  considered  to  be  unfit  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  it  went  to  the  support  of  a 
great  principle — he  meant  the  principle  of 
Protestantism  in  our  government;  for, 
although  the  succession  was  limited  to  the 
heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  it  was  only 
so  limited  while  they  continued  Protest- 
ants :  the  words  were,  **  the  heirs  of  her 
body  bemg  Protestants."  He  thought 
that  the  House  ought  to  attend  to  this 
principle,  and,  in  consideration  of  its 
importance,  they  should  pause  before 
they  adopted  the  measure  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Lord  Altkorp  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  remind  the  House,  that  it  was  then 
indulging  in  a  most  needless  and  unex- 
pected discussion,  on  subjects  which,  in 
the  very  terms  of  his  right  hon.  friend's 
motion,  would  come  subatantively  and 
separately  before  the  House  on  other 
occasions.  Hon.  Members  were  discuss- 
ing the  expediency  of  abolishins;  the  Oath 
of  Abjuration,  though  his  right  Son.  friend 
had  declared,  that  he  would  for  the  present 
postpone  that  branch  of  his  measure,  and 
would  confine  himself  to  a  btli  for  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  Members  taking 
the  oaths  before  the  Lord  Steward.  Hon. 
Members  would  see,  that,  on  the  present 
occasion,  their  opposition  and  remarka 
were,  to  say  the  least,  premature. 

Sir  C.  WetherM  had  no  objection  to  the 
mere  matter  of  form  bewg  gone  thioegbi 
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but  in  every  other  respect  he  objected  to 
the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  contended,  that  the  same  principle 
which  would  go  to  the  repeal  of  the  Oath 
of  Abjuration,  namely — that  the  law  im- 
plied the  obligation  which  the  words  of 
that  oath  embodied — would,  in  like  man- 
ner, go  to  the  repeal  of  the  Oath  of  Alle- 
giance itself ;  for  the  law  implied,  on  the 
part  of  every  subject,  the  duty  of  faithful 
allegiance  to  the  Crown.  His  objection  to 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was,  that  it  was  not  for  the  repeal  of  mere 
words,  but  for  the  repeal  of  that  which  seem- 
ed to  him  to  be  the  very  principle  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  Feeling  that  very 
strongly,  he  should  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  question,  whether  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Revolution  was  not  embodied 
in  that  oath,  and  whether  the  abolition  of 
the  oath  would  not,  in  effect,  be  a  denying 
of  that  principle  ?  The  man  who  could 
bring  himself  to  doubt  upon  that  subject 
must  have  brought  his  mind  into  a  state 
which  he  by  no  means  envied.  He  should 
certainly  oppose  the  measure. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  would  also  press  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Motion  to  the  vote,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  take  the  as- 
sent of  the  House  to  it  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  his  bringing  in  a  bill  for 
abolishing  the  Oath  of  Abjuration. 

General  Oa^coyne  would  vote  with  his 
hon.  friend  who  had  spoken  last,  should 
he  divide  the  House  on  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  motion  ;  for  he  had  not  heard 
any  thing  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
which  in  his  mind,  amounted  to  a  justifi- 
cation of  it. 

Mr.  Sadler  thought,  that  the  House 
ought  to  proceed  circumspectly  on  a  mat- 
ter of  this  importaince.  He  conjured  the 
hon.  Mover  of  this  Bill  to  pause  before  he 
pressed  it  to  a  decision,  in  order  that 
those  who  entertained  doubts  as  to  its 
propriety  might  have  time  given  them  for 
the  removal  of  those  doubts. 

Mr.  C  TT.  Wynn  observed,  that  the 
House  had  not  pledged  itself  to  this  Bill 
before  the  vacation ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  expressly  stated,  that  the  discussion 
upon  it  should  be  better  taken  in  the  Com- 
mittee. If  the  House  allowed  him  to 
divide  his  measure  into  two  bills  (a  plan 
that  would  be  of  great  convenience  in  the 
discussion),  he  should  propose  to  proceed 
with  one  of  the  Bills  without  delay,  while 
he  should  postpone  the  consideration  of 
the  other  to  s^  future  day, 


SirE,  Knatchbull  hoped,  that  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  given  for  discussing  the 
principle  of  these  two  Bills  separately,  and 
that  hon.  Members,  by  assenting  to  the 
Speaker's  now  leaving  the  Chair,  would 
not  be  considered  as  pledged  to  the  sup- 
port of  either  of  them. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Wyjm, — Certainly  not. 

The  Speaker  then  left  the  Chair.  The 
bill  went  into  the  Committee,  where  it  was 
divided  into  two  bills  to  be  called  the 
Oaths  before  the  Lord  Steward's  Bill  and 
the  Abjuration  Oath  Repeal  Bill.  The 
report  on  each  was  brought  up  and  read. 
The  report  on  the  Lord  Steward's  Oaths 
Bill  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration on  this  day  se'nnight,  and  the 
report  on  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  Bill  on 
the  20th  of  February. 

Civil  List.]  Jjifd  AUhorp  laid  VLfon 
The  Table  of  the  House  papers  relating  to 
the  estimate  of  the  future  annual  charge 
of  the  Civil  List.  The  noble  Lord  then 
said : — Pursuant  to  the  notice  I  gave  on  a 
former  day,  I  now  proceed.  Sir,  to  discharge 
the  duty  I  have  undertaken,  in  moving 
that  these  papers  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Civil  List.  In  making  this 
Motion,  it  will  be  my  duty  shortly  to  state 
what  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  pro- 
posed to  do  with  respect  to  the  Civil  List. 
In  framing  these  estimates,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  follow  out  the  course  which 
it  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  this  House, 
on  a  former  occasion,  should  be  adopted. 
In  the  first  place,  then ,  we  propose  to  re- 
fer the  Civil  List  to  a  Committee.  It  did 
not  appear,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  that  there  was  any  Gentle- 
man in  the  House  who  wished  to  dimi- 
nish the  comforts  of  his  Majesty,  or  to 
detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown. 
The  question  on  that  occasion,  and  the 
discussion  which  then  took  place,  arose 
upon  the  objections  to  the  Civil  List,  as 
proposed  by  the  late  Government,  be- 
cause that  Civil  List  contained,  in  many 
respects,  matter  not  connected  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  or  with  the  personal 
comfort  of  his  Majesty.  It  was  also  ob« 
jected  to,  because  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  refusied  to  refer  it  to  a  Ck>m- 
mittee.  In  proposing  the  estimates  which 
I  now  lay  upon  the  Table,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  avoid  these  objections.  I  have 
laid  out  of  them  all  those  charges  which 
the  Civil  list  formerly  contained  which 
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personal  comfort  of  his  Majesty,  or  with 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown.     I  have  differed 
also  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  dividing  the  Civil 
List.     He  divided  it    into    ten   classes. 
That  principle  of  division  appeared  to  me 
inconvenient,  and  I  have  divided  it  into 
five  classes.     The  first  of  these  classes 
is  that  for  the  Privy  Purse  and  the  allow- 
ance to  her  Majesty— the  second  relates 
to  the  service  of  the  Household — the  third 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Household — the 
fourth  class  comprises  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  the  Royal  Bounties — and  the 
fifth  consists  of   the  Pensions.     I  have 
made  this  division  of  the  classes  of  the 
Items  forming  the  Civil  List,  because  it 
appears  to  me  that  all  the  rest  ought  to 
be  under  the  control  of  Parliament.     It  is 
desirable  that  his  Majesty,  with  regard  to 
his  personal  income,  and  with  respect  to 
that  which  concerns  his  personal  comfort, 
should  be  independent  of  this  and  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.      He  ought 
not  to  be  liable  to  have  inquiries  made 
into  the  mode  of  that  expenditure ;  which 
would  be  a  hardship  on  any  individual 
•whatever,  and  which  would  be  the  greater 
on  him,  on  account  of  the  dignitied  sta- 
tion he  holds.     With  regard  to  the  first 
of  these  classes — the  vote  for  the  Privy 
Purse,  and  the  allowance  to  her  Majesty 
— I  do  not  intend  to  propose  any  alteration 
whatever.     The  sum  charged  to  that  class 
is  110,000/.,  being  composed  of  60,000/. 
for  the  Privy  Purse,  and  50,000/.  for  the 
Queen.     With  respect  to  the  second  class 
— that    relating    to  the   Officers  of   the 
Household  —  the  sum  formerly  proposed 
was  140,546/.    1  propose  that  the  charge 
for  that  class  should  now  be  130,300/. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  House  should  con- 
sider this  as  a  reduction  to  that  amount, 
because  it  arises  from  a  change  in  the 
arrangement,  the  reduction  being  occa- 
sioned by  the  removal  of  the  salaries  of 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Works  from  the 
Civil  List  to  the  Consolidated  Fund.     I 
have  made  this  alteration,  because  I  think 
that  all  these  officers  should  be  under  the 
control  of  Parliament.     A  reduction  is 
also  occasioned  by  the  abolition  of  the 
ofHce  of  Auditor  of  the  Civil  List.     That 
has  long  been  a  sinecure  office — the  duties 
have  been  performed  by  the  deputy  Audi- 
tor, and  I  have  therefore  thought  it  ought 
to  be  abolished.  The  House  will,  however, 
perceive,  that  to  deduct  those  two  sums 
— the  salaries  connected  with  the  Board 


of  Works,  about  10,000/.,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Auditor  of  the  Civil  List, 
2,400/. — will  make  a  larger  reduction  than 
the  amount  I  have  stated  ;  but  it  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  including   some   smaller 
salaries,  at  present  paid  from  other  classes, 
which  the  House  will  perhaps  not  think 
it  necessary  that  I  should  particularize. 
The  third  class  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  for  the  expense  of  the 
Household  of  his  Majesty,  and  his  sug- 
gestion was  to  the  extent  of  210,500/. 
My  proposition   for  the    same    class  is 
171,500/. ;  and  1  must  here  remark,  that 
I  am  not  about  to  state  the  sum  as  an  ac- 
tual reduction,  as   the  .  difference  arises 
from  transferring  the  charge  of  the  Board 
of  Works    to    a    different    department. 
When  I  first  looked  at  the  subject,  1  con- 
fess it  seemed  extraordinary  that  while  the 
expense  of  all  articles  of  consumption  was 
so  much   decreased,  the  charge  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  Household  had 
remained  unabated ;   but   on  examining 
the  subject  more  minutely  and  accurately, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  opinion,  that  a  reduc- 
tion cannot  be  made  without  compelling 
his  Majesty  either  to  alter  his  present  style 
of  living  or  to  incur  debt.     I  am  sure  the 
House  will  not  wish  that  either  alternative 
should  take  place.     It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  an  increase  of  expenditure  is 
necessarily  occasioned    by    the  circum- 
stance that  we  have  happily  at  present  a 
Queen  Consort.     I  am  prepared  to  assert, 
that  his  Majesty  could  not  live  in  his  pre- 
sent style  with  a  smaller  allowance,  unless 
he  pursued  a  system  of  greater  economy 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold.     The  fourth  class  relates  to  the 
royal  bounty  and  charity,  and  the  sum 
proposed  by  the   right  hon.   Gentleman 
was  23,000/.  per  annum.     In  that  I  shall 
suggest  no  alteration.     In  the  fifth  class 
— that  of  pensions  —  I  have  made  the 
greatest  change.    The  following  was  the 
scale  of  Pensions  charged  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  Civil  List  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland  : — 

England        je74,200« 

Ireland        63,79s 

ScotUmd  ..  ..  ..         31,232 

Totol  ..  ..  ^159,217 
I  perfectly  agree  with  those  who  think 
that  a  liberal  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
to  the  King,  to  enable  him  to  reward  the 
services  of  the  meritorious — to  assist  those 
whom  his  Majesty  considers  distressed — 
and  to  bestow  marks  of  favour  where  those 
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considerable  apprehension.  I  apprehend, 
that  what  the  noble  Lord  puts  forward  as 
a  reduction  of  expenditure,  will,  in  fact, 
lead,  at  no  distant  period,  to  a  great 
increase.  He  tells  us,  that  it  is  intend- 
ed to  abolish  the  office,  established  in 
1815,  of  Auditor  of  the  Civil  List,  and 
that  this  duty  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Treasury.  The  total  amount  of  charge 
is  2,400/. ;  and  the  reason  assigned  is, 
that  the  duties  have  been  adequately  dis- 
charged by  deputy.  1  know  that  while 
I  was  in  office,  the  exertions  of  this  par- 
ticular officer  were  essentially  necessary 
to  prevent  the  needless  accumulation  of 
expense  in  the  department  of  the  Civil 
List  connected  with  the  Royal  Household ; 
and,  armed  as  he  was  with  various  powers 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  he  was  of  the  greatest 
use  in  detecting  the  sources  of  needless 
extravagance,  and  in  stopping  them  before 
they  had  run  to  any  extent.  If  the 
noble  Lord  thinks  that  the  Treasury  Board 
will  be  qualified  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
amination of  details  of  this  sort,  or,  in 
fact,  that  it  will  do  so,  he  will  find  him- 
self mistaken ;  and  encroachments  will 
be  then  made  upon  the  personal  comfort 
of  the  Sovereign.  He  will  find,  perhaps, 
ere  long,  that  he  has  made  a  false  calcu- 
lation, and  that  the  apparent  saving  of 
2,400/.  per  annum  may  render  it  necessary 
hereafter  to  apply  to  Parliament,  owing 
to  the  want  of  due  control,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  expenditure.  I  should 
say,  from  my  own  experience,  that  if  any 
appointment  of  the  kind  has  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  it  has 
been  the  office  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  abolish.  The  experiment  is,  at  least, 
hazardous^  and  the  effect  of  it  may  be,  to 
drive  the  King  to  Parliament  to  relieve 
him  from  the  pecuniary  burthen  of  an  ex- 
cess in  the  expenditure  for  the  royal  house- 
hold. I  will  not  now  enter  into  the  question, 
how  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  withdraw 
from  the  Civil  List  that  part  of  the  dis- 
bursements occasioned  by  the  preservation 
and  repair  of  the  royal  palaces :  the  noble 
Lord  means  that  these  matters  shall  be 
annually  submitted  to  Parliament:  he 
thinks  that  a  yearly  discussion  of  such 
points,  and  others  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Works,  will  be  highly  desirable, 
inasmuch  as  they  relate  personally  to  the 
Sovereign.  Until  I  am  more  fully  in- 
formed, I  will  only  remark,  that  I  differ 
'■*om  him  in  opinion.  The  great  alteration 
proposes  in  the  Civil  List  is,  the  re- 


duction of  the  pensions,  which  were  aboQj 
155,000/.  a  year,  and  were  intended  by  tia 
late  Government  to  be  140,000/.  a  year. 
The  noble  Lord's  plan  is,  that  they  shall 
be  reduced  to  75,000/.  a  year.  As  to  tfca 
amount  of  pensions  the  King  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  grant,  my  opinion  is  ceitaiclT 
not  that  of  the  noble  Lord.  At  no  as- 
tecedent  period  has  it  been  so  small » 
the  sum  I  intended  to  propose.  No  icar 
can  deny  the  necessity  of  this  branch  d 
charitable  distribution;  but  the  nobl: 
Lord  intends  to  limit  his  Majesty's  means, 
in  this  respect,  to  about  half  its  preses: 
amount.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  pr^ 
rogative  of  the  Crown  will  thus  be  undnly 
and  unfairly  restricted — not  only  belcr 
what  it  has  been  in  former  times,  br 
below  the  amount  that  ought  to  be  fixe! 
on,  comparing  the  situation  of  the  coantn 
with  the  situation  of  the  Crown.  If' 
wanted  a  popular  topic  upon  which  ts 
descant,  I  should  find  it  here  ;  but  I  neft^ 
have  been,  and  never  will  be,  the  slave :( 
popularity.  Let  me  ask,  who  would  de 
prive  the  head  of  the  State  of  what  "^ 
necessary  to  its  proper  dignity?  I  trust 
whether  in  or  out  of  office,  I  never  sU 
be  found  among  the  number  of  tho« 
willing  to  do  that.  I  concur  with  tt: 
noble  Lord,  that  the  proposed  change !- 
the  pensions  will  be  to  the  advantage  £ 
the  Crown  rather  than  to  its  disadvanta^t 
If  I  understand  the  new  arrangement,  tc 
the  next  few  years  the  power  of  the  Kit; 
to  grant  pensions  will  be  increased,  vhi 
the  restriction  will  only  come  into  operatb: 
at  some  future  period,  and  perhaps  ud'Ic' 
some  other  Ministry.  Let  the  House  tfr 
member  how  the  matter  now  standi 
Upon  the  English  list,  the  King  roi' 
grant  pensions  to  the  full  amount  of  tlK 
annual  vacancies ;  but  on  the  Irish  a!» 
Scotch  Pension  lists  he  has  not  the  ss^ 
power.  The  Crown  is  limited  on  the*! 
two  lists  in  the  amount  which  it  ct? 
grant,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  t^ 
vacancies.  The  noble  Lord  intends  ti 
consolidate  the  three  classes,  so  as  to  tai^ 
away  the  limitation ;  and  he  besides  plai^ 
upon  the  Civil  List  all  the  seniors  amocj 
the  pensioners,  so  that  the  King  will  ba*< 
the  benefit  of  all  the  old  lives,  which,  <^ 
course,  drop  off  the  fastest,  while  all  tH 
young  lives  are  thrown  upon  the  Ccj^ 
solidated  Fund.  The  Pension  list  ^* 
amounts  to  155,000/.  per  annum,  andt^*! 
vacancies  in  England  may  be  stated,  ^=| 
an  average,  to  amount  to  about  7,0(> 
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a-year.    Since,  then,  all  the  young  lives 
are  thrown  upon  the. Consolidated  Fund, 
and  all  the  old  lives  preserved  for  the 
Civil  Listy  the  result  will  be,  not  a  saving, 
but  a  considerably  increased  expenditure, 
by  enabling  the  King  to  give  a  greater 
number  of  pensions  than  he  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  have  it  in  his  power 
to  give.    The  amount  of  pensions  granted 
anterior  to  1784  was  about  12,000/,  and 
anterior  to  1800  about  42,000/.,  and  by 
the  proposed  arrangement,  the  pensions 
on  the    lives    that  decrease  slowly  and 
gradually  will  be  paid  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund ;  and  on  those  that  decrease 
rapidly,  out  of  the  Civil  List.     Hereafter, 
in  some  future  reign,   and  under  some 
other  Administration,  there  may  be  a  re- 
striction upon  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 
reward  public  or  personal  service ;  but, 
under  the  present  Ministry,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  limited  at  all.     I  do  not  state 
this  as  an  objection  to  the  arrangement, 
because  I  hold  it  highly  expedient  that  the 
Crown  should  possess  ample  means  for 
exercising  its  bounty.     I  will  not  detain 
the    House    now  by   entering  into  any 
details ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  annual 
inspection,  which  the  noble  Lord  wishes 
to   establish,    into    the  salaries    of  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  at  foreign  Courts, 
I  must  say,  that  it  is  an  encroachment  upon 
the  constitutional  rights  and  prerogatives 
jf  the  King — perhaps  the  greatest  en- 
::roachment   ever   made.     If  we  are  ^to 
naintain  the  principle,,  that  the  King  is 
o  regulate  and  conduct  negotiations  with 
>ther  States,   will  that  be  possible  if  the 
Viinister  of  the  Crown  must  come  down 
,o  the  House  of  Commons  to  settle  the 
ipecific  salary  of  every  envoy — to  state 
he  nature  of  his  claim,  the  extent  of  his 
ervices,  and  the  circumstances  that  render 
legotiation  necessary?  It  seems  to  me, 
hat    this    part    of  the    scheme    strikes 
t   the  very  foundation  of  a  great  and 
aluable  constitutional  principle,  that  the 
yfown  alone  is  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
lanagement  of  our  diplomatic  relations. 
L  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances 
though  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  in 
4urope  does  not  by  any  means  seem  to 
romise  it)  may  prevent  inconvenience  in 
lis  respect  for  two  or  three  years ;  but 
J  re  I  am,  that  if  the  noble  Lord  succeeds 
i  carrying  this  part  of  his  measure,  many 
ill  live  to  rue  the  support  they  gave  it. 
[e  has  not  stated,  that  it  is  his  intention 
>  effect  any  reduction  in  the  diplomatic 
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expenditure  of  the  country  ;  but  as  it  is 
not  my  wish  to  deal  unfairly  by  the. 
proposition,  it  may  be  better  to  postpone 
my  remarks  upon  this  branch  until  I  have 
seen  the  details.  The  noble  Lord  and  I 
difier  upon  great  leading  principles,  but  I 
shall  always  be  ready  to  discuss  that 
diflference  with  due  regard  to  his  con- 
venience. I  shall  never  be  anxious  -  to 
take  any  undue  advantage,  but  to  give  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  the  statement  of 
opinion,  and  for  the  support  of  it  by  argu- 
ment. There  is  only  one  other  topic  to 
which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  advert. 
We  are  told,  that  his  Majesty  has  taken 
upon  himself  the  expense  of  an  outfit  for 
the  Queen.  To  those  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  personal  access  to  his 
Majesty — to  those  who  have  communicated 
with  him  on  matters  of  expenditure  (al- 
ways a  painful  subject,  but  most  so  be- 
tween a  Sovereign  and  his  Minister),  such 
a  decision  will  give  no  surprise :  they 
must  have  anticipated  it ;  and  I  can  as- 
sure the  noble  Lord,  that  if  there  were 
anything  that  could  endear  his  Majesty 
to  his  people  more  than  he  has  already 
endeared  himself,  it  would  be  his  deep 
regret  and  just  consideration  for  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country.  I 
agree  with  the  noble  Lord,  that  if  an  outfit 
were  necessary,  the  Minister  of  the  Crown 
ought  to  propose  it ;  and  I  only  hope,  that 
his  Majesty  will  not  find,  that,  by  his 
liberality  to  his  people,  he  has  unduly 
lessened  the  sums  that  ought  to  be  applied 
to  his  own  personal  comfort  and  dignity, 
so  as  to  occasion  hereafter  inconvenience 
and  embarrassment. 

Lord  Altkorp  :  I  only  rise  to  explain 
upon  two  points  where  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  misunderstood  me.  First,  as 
to  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Auditor  of 
the  Civil  List — what  I  meant  to  say  was, 
which  is  really  the  fact,  that  I  found  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  duties  of  the  Auditor  dis- 
charged by  his  deputy.  I  have,  therefore, 
done  what  I  shall  always  think  it  right  to 
do  in  such  cases — I  have  abolished  the 
office  of  Auditor,  and  I  have  provided,  that 
the  deputy  shall  continue  his  duties  for  a 
much  less  sum  than  the  salary  of  the 
Auditor.  On  the  other  point  I  fully  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  :  it  would 
be  inconvenient  and  inexpedient,  that  the 
items  of  diplomatic  expenditure  should  be 
annually  brought  before  a  Committee  of 
Supply ;  and  I  propose,  therefore,  that  the 
amount  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Consoli- 
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diated  Fund«  It  will  then  be  under  the 
eontrot  of  Parliament;  but  the  particu- 
lars will  not  come  before  it  every  year. 

Mr.  OauWum :  Then,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  difference  will  be  no  more  than 
this:— To  pay  in  two  sums,  and  out  of 
two  funds,  what  has  hitherto  been  paid  in 
one  sum,  and  out  of  one  fund. 

Sir  H.  Pamell  referred  to  the  g;rounds 
on  which  he  had  originally  moved  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Civil  List ;  first,  he  had 
wished  to  obtain  some  clear  and  proper 
understanding  of  what  was  the  plan  of  the 
right  hon«  Gentleman,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  and,  next,  he  hoped  to  re- 
duce the  total  sum  required  for  the  Civil 
List.  It  had  never  entered  into  his  mind 
that  the  Committee  should  prepare^  the 
estimates  by  entering  into  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  details.  The  course 
that  night  adopted  by  the  noble  Lord 
seemed  exactly  that  which  ought  to  be 
pursued,  since  it  did  not  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Minister  upon  a  select 
body  delegated  by  the  House.  The  noble 
Lord  had  made  his  statement^  and  was 
about  to  submit  the  changes  be  contem- 
plated to  the  examination  of  a  Committee. 
He  also  thought  the  noble  Lord  fully  jus- 
tified in  the  separation  he  had  made  in  the 
items  of  the  Civil  List,  as  it  would  tend 
both  to  the  simplification  of  public  ac- 
counts, and  to  the  due  control  of  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  public  money.  At  the 
same  time,  he  could  not  approve  of  what 
the  noble  Lord  had  said  regarding  the 
diplomatic  expenses  of  the  country ;  for  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  items  of  the  ac- 
count should  not  be  annually  brought  be- 
fore Parliament :  every  sum  ought  to  be 
separately  discussed  and  voted;  and  the 
whole  subject  included  in  the  Sessional 
Budget ;  thus  every  thing  would  be 
clearly  brought  before  the  House,  and, 
through  the  House,  before  the  people. 
Without  entering  into  details,  he  could 
not  avoid  expressing  his  disappointment  at 
not  finding  the  noble  Lord  make  any  re- 
ductions below  the  statement  of  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  in  his  (Sir 
H.  Parneirs)  opinion,  there  was  room  for 
such  reductions,  althoug:h  he  could  not 
undertake  to  say  exactly  where  they 
ought  to  be  made.  To  one  branch  of  ex- 
penditure he  felt  decided  objections — the 
salaries  of  the  Household  Officers;  the 
Avnoluments  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  of 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  of  one  or 
more,  were  certainly  two  large.    In 


not  making  some  redoctione  when  tlier 
had  the  opportunity,  Ministers  had  ex- 
hibited a  want  of  that  spirit  of  economy  by 
which  they  ought  to  be  governed  in  tfe 
present  circumstances  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  pronounce  any  opinion  as  to  the 
heads  of  the  expenditure  and  he  should 
therefore  abstain  from  so  doine.     But 
when  the  qoble  Lord  came  into  ue  Con- 
mittee,  he  should  oppose  him  there  oi 
two  or  three  of  those  heads,  which  be 
thought  exceeded  the  amount  iiecessa.7 
to  be  expended.     Upon  looking  over  tbe 
fourth  and  fifth  classes  of  the  Civil  List, 
he  was  satisfied  that  very  large  reductions 
might,  and  ought  to  be  made.     The  royil 
bounty  amounted  to  23,000/.,  atid75,OO0(. 
was  proposed  to  be  retained   under  tb? 
head  of  Pensions ;  so  that  nearly  100,OOCL 
was  proposed  to  be  disposed  of  in  tbis 
way.    Looking  over  the  list  of  pensioai 
granted  for  a  number  of  years  past,  W 
could  not  see  one  name  in  fifty  which  hid 
any  connection  with  the  Sovereign,  or  my 
plaim  on  the  public  bounty.     He  wosU 
not  allow  a  shilling  to  be  bestowed,  then^ 
fore»  as  a  gratuityi  bv  Ministers,  uniw 
under  the  control  of  Parliament.     At  tk 
same  time  he  was  not  disposed  to  vt 
illiberally   towards   the    Sovereign.     1' 
110,000/.  was  not  enough  for  the  Kin^i 
privy  purse,  let  it  be  added  to,  but  let  o^ 
such  a  sum  as  98,0001.  be  granted  fa 
pensions,  to  be  given  away  at  the  pleasim 
of  Ministers.    The  noble  Lord  (the  Chsi- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer)  said,  the  countn 
was  not,  in  Aiture,  to  be  managed  by  pi- 
tronage,  and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  added,  tba: 
it  ought  not  in  future  to  be  tnana^d  b^ 
corruption.    By  cutting  oflT  the  power  ci 
granting  pensions,  he  was  convinced  thi< 
thev  would  secure  a  better  govemmerl 
and  a  better  system.    The  noble  Lori 
said,  that  he  found  the  pensions  granted  iJ 
the  last  reign  consisted  chiefly  of  whsl 
might  be  called  '*  charitable  grants.**    Hi 
(Mr.  Hume)  found  those  charitable  graov 
were,  for  the  most  part,  granted  to  Pec^ 
and  their  poor  relations.    He    did  b^ 
think  Peers  had  any  claim  to  be  miit 
tained  out  of  the  public  purse.      He  hi 
said  in  that  House  before,  and  now  n 
peated  it,  that  if  Peers  could  not  suppd 
the  dignity  of  the  Peerage  from  their  p^ 
vste  fortunes,  they  ought  to  lay  down  th^ 
titles.    Formerly,  Peers  were  able  to  so| 
port  their  own  dignity,  and  sometimes  1 
assist  the  Crown.    They  were  intended  I 
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stand  Mween  the  Crown  and  the  people ; 
but  now-A-dayt  Peers  had  degenerated, 
and  become  penftioners  on  the  people. 
He  would  aak  any  oian  acquainted  with 
the  Constitution  of  this  country,  whether 
pensions  should  be  granttd  from  the  pub- 
lic purse  to  maintain  Peers?  and  yet  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  were  granted 
fbr  that  purpose.    That  House  was  bound 
to  act  on  the  same  principle  as  regarded 
the  high  and  the  low.    Now,  if  a  man  in 
the  country  was  poor,  and  had  a  rich  re- 
iation,  and  he  applied  to  the  parish  for 
relief,  he  was  told  at  once  that  the  parish 
would  not  relieve  him,  but  that  he  ought 
to  go  to  hia  rich  relation.     He  would  act 
in  the  same  way  to  the  parties  on  the  Civil 
List,   and    tay  to  the  poor  individuals 
whose  names  now  stood  on  that  list  as 
pensioners,    **  The  public  can  give  you 
uo  further, assistance  (  you  have  no  claim 
on  the  public  purse-^go  to  your  rich  rela- 
tions."— If  that  course  were  not  adopted 
by  Ministers)  he  should  think  it  his  duty 
to  submit  each  individual  pension  about 
to  be  grants,  to  a  rigid  examination.     If 
that  examination  did  not  take  place  in  the 
Committee,  it  ought  to  take  place  in  the 
House;    and   though   the    investigation 
should  occupy  the  House  until  June,  in 
his  opinion,  the  time  of  Members  could 
not  be  better  bestowed.    It  was  now  ad- 
mitted by  the  Govemmenti  that  he  had 
the  law  with  him,  when  he  stated,  that, 
by  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  the  persons 
now  on  the  Civil  List  had  no  legal  claim 
to  a  continuation  of  their  pensions.    This 
being  admitted,  the  country  calling  loudly 
for  the  abolition  of  all  sinecures  and  pen- 
sions, and  the  Ministry  being  pledged  to 
unsparing  economy,    he  felt  that  every 
thing  was  with  him,  when  he  said,  that  a 
stop  ought  to  be  put  to  very  many  of  the 
pensions  now  paid  ;  and,  indeed,  to  every 
unnecessary  allowance.     He  had  heard 
nothing  in  favour  of  continuing  the  pen- 
sions but  the  argument  that  they  were 
charitable  grants.    It  was  a  case,  however, 
in   which  the  House  was  bound  to  con- 
sider, that  charity  begins  at  home.     Who 
^aid  those  pensions  ?    Many  who  laboured 
lard    and  fared  sorrily.        When    they 
bund  that  distresses  were  issuing  for  the 
>ay  ment  of  taxes  day  after  day,  was  it  right 
le,  asked,  that  the  produce  of  those  taxes 
hould  be  bestowed  in  charity  on  Peers 
ind   Peers'  relations  not  of  the  poorest 
lass  ?     In  his  opinion,  it  would  oe  true 
harity  to  relieve  the  public  from  the  bur- 


then of  taxation;  but  it  was  nothing  but 
proiHision  and  waste,  to  apply  the  public 
money  to  the  maintenance  of  those  who  had 
relations  able  to  maintain  them.  Besides, 
the  system  of  granting  pensions  led  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  state  of  society 
which  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to.  It  was 
now  thought  not  shameful  to  receive 
money  from  the  public  purse,  whether 
men  performed  public  services  or  not. 
In  many  parishes,  those  who  received 
parish  relief  had  badges  of  dependence, 
which  they  carried  about — yellow  stock- 
ings, and  so  forth;  and  the  dependents 
on  the  bounty  of  the  State  ought  also  to 
have  some  visible  mark  of  distinction. 
There  ought  to  be  some  expression  of  opi- 
nion, at  least,  as  to  the  dependence  of 
those  who  received  public  money  ;  for  they 
would  not  act  justly  if  the  same  principle 
was  not  applied  to  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
All  that  he  asked  of  the  House,  or  rather, 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  was,  to  act  up 
to  their  promises,  and  not,  upon  any  prin- 
ciple of  false  delicacy,  to  overlook  such  a 
system  of  exttavagance.  He  did  not  see 
the  names  of  any  persons  on  this  pension 
list  who  had  any  claims  on  the  public  for 
such  pensions.  They  had  obtained  these 
pensions,  not  upon  public  grounds  and 
for  public  services,  but  as  the  connexions 
and  dependents  of  Ministers,  and  as  indi- 
viduals possessing  parliamentary  influence. 
The  Government  which  had  preceded  the 
present  had,  in  this  respect,  acted  in  oppo-* 
sition  to  every  principle  of  economy.  A 
pension  was  estimated  as  worth  twelve 
years'  purchase,  and  if  the  late  Qovern- 
ment  had  ceased  to  grant  pensions  but  for 
one  year,  instead  of  granting  pensions 
duringthe  last  yearto  the  amountof 4,500/., 
54,000/.  would  have  been  saved  to  the  pub- 
lic. During  the  last  thirty  years,  a  mil- 
lion and  upwards  of  the  public  money  had 
been  squandered  in  this  way,  and  yet  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  would  engage  to  call  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Armi^h  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  defy  him  to  show  one  out  of 
ten  of  the  persons  placed  upon  this  Pen^ 
sion  list  who  possessed  any  claims  what- 
ever upon  the  public.  Perhaps,  before 
they  all  dropped  off,  the  amount  of  the 
public  money  thus  expended  would  reach 
to  a  million  and  a  half,  and  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
was  therefore  anxious  to  stop  such  a  sys- 
tem of  extravagance  and  profusion  in 
limine,  for  if  once  a  roan  got  on  the  Pen- 
sion-list, there  was  no  end  to  the  sum  the 
public  might  be  called  upon  to  pay. 
G2 
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Under  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
he  did  hope  that  Ministers  would  be  in- 
duced to  reconsider  their  proposal.  He 
had  no  objection  that  those  whose  names 
were  now  on  the  Pension-list  should  re- 
ceive half  the  amount  of  their  pensions 
this  year,  a  quarter  next  year,  and  that 
the  pensions  should  cease  and  determine 
in  the  third  year ;  but  further  than  this  he 
did  not  think  they  ought  to  go ;  and  be 
submitted,  that  this  was  acting  liberally. 
If  they  were  forced  to  carry  on  the  old 
system,  how  unpleasant  it  would  be  to  in- 
vestigate the  claims  of  every  he  and  she 
now  on  the  Pension  List.  He  would  ask 
the  noble  Lord,  what  advantage  it  would  be, 
as  reg^arded  the  saving  of  expense,  to  have 
the  diplomatic  expenses  charged  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  ?  He  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Henry  Pamell) 
that  not  one  shilling  of  those  expenses 
should  be  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  That  was  the  way  in  which  ex- 
penses were  kept  out  of  the  public  sight. 
It  was  by  the  system  of  charging  ex- 
penses on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  that 
Parliament  had  every  year  to  deal  with  no 
more  than  10,000,000/.  or  11,000,000/., 
instead  of  having  to  deal  with  the  whole 
expenditure.  He  could  not  sit  down 
without  asking  the  noble  Lord  a  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  income  derived 
from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  wished 
to  know,  whether  it  was  intended  to  lay 
the  amount  of  the  income  derived  from 
that  source  before  the  House,  and  also, 
whether  it  was  intended  to  state  what 
other  pecuniary  resources  the  Crown  had. 
He  regretted  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
alluded  to  this  subject,  the  more  particu- 
larly as  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  when 
a  Member  of  that  House,  had  observed,  in 
reference  to  the  revenue  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  that,  in  common  parlance,  his 
Majesty's  Speech  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session  conveyed  the  idea,  that  his 
Majesty  meant  to  give  up  the  whole  of  his 
hereditary  revenues.  The  noble  Lord, 
concurred  in  the  view  taken  by  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor,  and  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
now  hoped,  that  the  influence  of  the  other 
side  of  the  House  would  not  induce 
Ministers  to  forget  the  principles  they 
advocated  when  on  his  (the  Opposition  side). 
If  any  objection  had  existed  to  giving  up 
the  revenue  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster — 
an  appeal  were  made  to  his  common 
e,  he  had  no  doubt  his  Majesty,  in  his 
straight-foYward    way^    would  say, 


''Give  it  up,  undoubtedly;  if  there  has 
been  a  doubt  let  the  public  have  the  bene- 
fit of  it.**  In  conclusion,  he  had  only  to 
observe,  that  he  did  not  pledge  himself  to 
agree  to  any  part  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment ;  but,  as  far  as  regarded  the  pen- 
sions, he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  pit 
an  end  to  them. 

Lord  Althorp  observed,  that  the  boo. 
member  for  Middlesex  had  asked  tk 
Government  to  state  the  amount  of  the 
private  income  in  the  possession  of  h< 
Majesty.  Now,  considering  his  Maje- 
ty*s  situation,  and  his  conduct  since  kc 
had  ascended  the  Throne,  he  did  net 
thinlc  that  it  would  be  right  that  his  Ms- 
jesty  should  be  the  first  Sovereign  of  tii:^ 
country  who  was  called  upon  to  lay  suet 
a  statement  before  Parliament.  Wn: 
regard  to  what  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex had  mentioned,  as  to  what  \d 
passed  on  a  former  occasion,  in  refere»^ 
to  the  King's  Speech,  he  was  ready  t< 
admit,  that  he  did,  in  the  first  instamcr. 
understand  the  King's  Speech  to  meai 
that  the  revenues  derived  from  the  Dud- 
of  Lancaster  were  to  be  specified.  E 
had*  now,  however,  reason  to  know  ^ 
no  such  intention  was  meant  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  Speech  from  the  Throe- 
and  he  was,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that 
would  not.be  right  on  the  part  of  t*^ 
House,  under  such  circumstances,  to  cal 
upon  his  Majesty  for  such  a  specificati<Eu 

Mr.  Maherly  said,  that  there  was  : 
great  difference  between  placing  the  d- 
plomatic  expenses  upon  the  Civil  List,  at:: 
placing  them  upon  the  Consolidatd 
Fund.  The  difference  consisted  in  thts- 
that  while  Parliament  could  not  deal  win 
the  Civil  List  when  it  was  once  voted,  I 
could  deal  with  the  Consolidated  Fund  ,ar-J 
therefore  the  diplomatic  expenses,  and  t^ 
other  charges  which  it  was  now  proposed  *i 
separate  from  the  Civil  List,  and  to  ph.^ 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  would  b^ 
for  the  future,  completely  under  the  cont-i 
of  Parliament.  It  was  true  that  the  sua 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  place  upa 
that  fund  were  not  to  be  voted  annual!* 
but  nevertheless  they  would  alwavs  is 
under  the  control  of  Parliament — ^awsi 
therefore,  went  the  whole  of  the  ca^ 
which  the  right  hon.  member  for  Arma: 
had  endeavoured  to  make.  The  no';^ 
Lord's  plan  differed  essentially  from  t  J 
which  nad  been  brought  forward  by  tkj 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  for  the  nc'! 
Lord    very   properly    proposed    to    u< 
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the  diplomatic,  and  other  charges,  which . 
should    never    have    been    included    in 
the  Civil  List,  out  of  that  list,  and   to 
put  them  under. the  effectual  control  of 
Parliament,  by  placing   them  upon   the 
Consolidated  Fund.    There  might  be,  in 
his  opinion,  a  large  saving  made  in  those 
diplomatic  expenses  when  they    should 
come  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  noble  Lord,  therefore,  de- 
served great  praise  for  proposing  to  place 
them  under  the  efficient  control  of  Parlia- 
ment.   The  proposition  was  a  most  excel- 
lent and  important  one,  to  give  to  the 
Sovereign  what  he  wanted,  and  to  sepa- 
rate the  remaining  charges  from  the  Civil 
List,  and  place  them  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  to  be  controlled  and  managed  by 
Parliament.     By  that  means  the  expenses 
of  the  g^eat  offices  of  State,  and  of  the 
civil  governments  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
were  placed  underthe  control  of  the  House, 
and  when  it  came  to  deal  with  them,  it 
would  be  found  that  a  great  saving  could 
be  made  in  those  departments  of  the  public 
expenditure.      By  bringing  them  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  the  noble 
Lord   had   efiected  a  great  gain  for  the 
public.      He  conceived    that  the  noble 
Lord  was  perfectly  right  in  proposing  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  Auditor  of  the 
Civil-list,  for  he  had   shown  that  it  was 
a  completely   useless    one.      When  the 
Pension  List  came  to  be  looked  into,  he 
(Mr.  Maberly)  hoped,  that  instead  of  a 
saving  of  one  half,  even  a  still  greater 
saving  would  be  effected.     It  was  in  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  consider  whether 
those  pensions  should  be  continued  or  not, 
and  he  must  say,  that  in  his  opinion,  most 
of  those  pensions  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tinued.    When  they  should  come  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  unless  he 
saw  something  to  change  his  mind  on  the 
subject,  he  would  certainly  vote  for  the 
didcontinuance  of  those  pensions.     The 
Pension-list  of  this  country,  indeed,  requir- 
ed  a  very  severe  retrenchment.     Some 
bold  measure  must  be  proposed  to  check 
such  a  system  of  expenditure,  for  it  was 
quite  impossible  that,  in  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  it  could  be 
allowed  to  go  on  as  it  had  hitherto  done. 
.The    amount    of   the   Pension-list    was 
upwards  of  three-fourths  of  a  million  of 
money,  besides  five  millions  and  a  half 
Dead     Weight,  making    in    the    whole 
6,300,000^.,  a  burthen  it  was  impossible 
the  fioaaces  of  the  country  could  bear* 


On  looking  over  the  Pension-list  the 
other  day,  he  found  that  there  was  one 
nobleman  who  was  in  the  receipt  of 
a  pension  of  4,000/.  per  annum  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  who  had  ano- 
ther pension  of  3,000/.  upon  the  4^ 
per-cents,  who  had  a  regiment,  the  pro- 
fits of  which  might  be  fairly  estimated 
at  2,000Z.  a  year,  and  who  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  government,  from  which, 
according  to  the  Return,  he  received 
2,800/.  annually.  Altogether,  this  noble- 
man was  in  the  receipt  of  12,000/.  a  year, 
from  two  different  Pension-lists,  from  the 
regiment,  and  one  government ;  and  per- 
haps this  noble  person  had  not  spent  one 
fourth  of  his  time  at  the  government  for 
which  he  received  the  salary  of  2,800/. 
per  annum.  Now,  the  benefit  of  consoli- 
dation was  this,  that  the  whole  of  a  parcel 
of  items,  like  those  he  had  mentioned, 
would  be  seen  at  one  view,  and  by  thus 
simplifying  the  accounts  of  the  public 
expenditure,  Parliament  would  be  the 
more  readily  enabled  to  devise  a  proper 
and  efficient  system  of  retrenchment.  He 
quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  in  thinking  that  no  pensions 
should  be  granted  hereafter  without  un- 
dergoing the  consideration  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Goulburn,  in  explanation,  begged 
to  state,  that  by  the  Civil-list  Act  it  was 
expressly  provided,  that  the  third  class 
of  charges  on  the  Civil  List,  which 
comprised  the  diplomatic  expenses,  should 
be  carried  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and 
that  they  were  always,  in  that  way,  under 
the  control  of  Parliament.  He  would 
therefore  repeat,  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence as  to  principle  between  the  plan 
now  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord,  and 
that  which  he  (Mr.  Goulburn)  had  laid 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Maberly  maintained,  that  hereto- 
fore the  diplomatic  expenses  formed  a 
part  pf  the  Civil  List,  and  that  they  were 
m  that  way,  placed  out  of  the  control  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Guest  wished  to  state,  in  reference 
to  the  particular  pensions  to  which  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  previous 
to  the  recess,  that  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty,  upon  a  future  occasion,  to  take  the 
sense  of  Parliament  with  regard  to  them, 
or  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  take  into  consideration  all  the 
pensions  which  now  stood  over  for  the 
determination  of  Parliament.  There  was 
a  pension  on  the  Irish  Pension-list,  which 
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Under  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
he  did  hope  that  Ministers  would  be  in- 
duced to  reconsider  their  proposal.  He 
had  no  objection  that  those  whose  names 
were  now  on  the  Pension-list  should  re- 
ceive half  the  amount  of  their  pensions 
this  year,  a  quarter  next  year,  and  that 
the  pensions  should  cease  and  determine 
in  the  third  year ;  but  further  than  this  he 
did  not  think  they  ought  to  go ;  and  he 
submitted,  that  this  was  acting  liberally. 
If  they  were  forced  to  carry  on  the  old 
system,  how  unpleasant  it  would  be  to  in- 
vestigate the  claims  of  every  he  and  she 
DOW  on  the  Pension  List. .  He  would  ask 
the  noble  Lord,  what  advantage  it  would  be, 
as  regarded  the  saving  of  expense,  to  have 
the  diplomatic  expenses  charged  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  ?  '  He  agreed  with  the 
right  hen.  Baronet  (Sir  Henry  Pamell) 
that  not  one  shilling  of  those  expenses 
should  be  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  That  was  the  way  in  which  ex- 
penses were  kept  out  of  the  public  sight. 
It  was  by  the  system  of  charging  ex- 
penses on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  that 
Parliament  had  every  year  to  deal  with  no 
more  than  10,000,000/.  or  11,000,000Z., 
instead  of  having  to  deal  with  the  whole 
expenditure.  He  could  not  sit  down 
without  asking  the  noble  Lord  a  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  income  derived 
from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  wished 
to  know,  whether  it  was  intended  to  lay 
the  amount  of  the  income  derived  from 
that  source  before  the  House,  and  also, 
whether  it  was  intended  to  state  what 
other  pecuniary  resources  the  Crown  had. 
He  regretted  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
alluded  to  this  subject,  the  more  particu- 
larly as  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  when 
a  Member  of  that  House,  had  observed,  in 
reference  to  the  revenue  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  that,  in  common  parlance,  his 
Majesty's  Speech  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session  conveyed  the  idea,  that  his 
Majesty  meant  to  give  up  the  whole  of  his 
hereditary  revenues.  The  noble  Lord 
concurred  in  the  view  taken  by  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor,  and  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
now  hoped,  that  the  influence  of  the  other 
side  of  the  House  would  not  induce 
Ministers  to  forget  the  principles  they 
advocated  when  on  his  (the  Opposition  side). 
If  any  objection  had  existed  to  giving  up 
the  revenue  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster — 
if  an  appeal  were  made  to  his  common 
sense,  he  had  no  doubt  his  Majesty,  in  his 
own    straight-foYward    way^    would  say, 


"Give  it  up,  undoubtedly;  if  there  has 
been  a  doubt  let  the  public  have  the  bene- 
fit of  it."  In  conclusion,  he  had  only  to 
observe,  that  he  did  not  pledge  himself  to 
agree  to  any  part  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment ;  but,  as  far  as  regarded  the  pen- 
sions, he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  put 
an  end  to  them. 

Lord  Althorp  observed,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  had  asked  the 
Government  to  state  the  amount  of  the 
private  income  in  the  possession  of  his 
Majesty.  Now,  considering  his  Majes- 
ty's situation,  and  his  conduct  since  he 
had  ascended  the  Throne,  he  did  not 
thinlc  that  it  would  be  right  that  his  Ma« 
jesty  should  be  the  first  Sovereign  of  this 
country  who  was  called  upon  to  lay  such 
a  statement  before  Parliament.  With 
regard  to  what  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex had  mentioned,  as  to  what  had 
passed  on  a  former  occasion,  in  reference 
to  the  King's  Speech,  he  was  ready  to 
admit,  that  he  did,  in  the  first  instance, 
understand  the  King's  Speech  to  mean, 
that  the  revenues  derived  from  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  were  to  be  specified.  He 
had*  now,  however,  reason  to  know  that 
no  such  intention  was  meant  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  he  was,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  not.  be  right  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  under  such  circumstances,  to  call 
upon  his  Majesty  for  such  a  specification. 

Mr.  Maherly  said,  that    there  was   a 
great  difference  between  placing  the  di- 
plomatic expenses  upon  the  Civil  List,  and 
placing    them    upon    the     Consolidated 
Fund.    The  difference  consisted  in  this — 
that  while  Parliament  could  not  deal  with 
the  Civil  List  when  it  was  once  voted,  it 
could  deal  with  the  Consolidated  Fund ,  and 
therefore  the  diplomatic  expenses,  and  the 
other  charges  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
separate  from  the  Civil  List,  and  to  place 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  would  be, 
for  the  future,  completely  under  the  control 
of  Parliament.     It  was  true  that  the  sums 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  place  upon 
that  fund  were  not  to  be  voted  annually, 
but  nevertheless  they  would  always   be 
under  the  control  of  Parliament — away, 
therefore,   went  the    whole  of  the   case 
which  the  right  hon.  member  for  Armagh 
had   endeavoured  to  make.     The  noble 
Lord's  plan  differed  essentially  from  that 
which  had  been  brought  forward  by  that, 
right    hon.    Gentleman,    for  the    noble 
Lord    very   properly    proposed    to    take 
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oiany  different  titles,  and  yet  he  remem- 
bered, that  when  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  had  moved  for  a  return  of  all 
persons  of  a  certain  class  holding  offices 
under  the  Crown,  many  names  were 
omitted  from  the  list  upon  the  plea  that 
they  did  not  derive  their  appointments 
from  the  Crown,  but  from  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  He  believed,  that  the  real 
revenue  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  was  a 
mere  trifle,  some  13,000/.  or  20,000/.  a 
year,  for  the  produce  of  this  duchy  was 
nearly  all  spent  in  patronage  and  places. 
His  noble  friend  had  said,  that  jobs  ought 
to  be  put  down,  and  that  the  Government 
could  no  longer  be  carried  on  upon  a 
system  of  patronage;  he  was  therefore 
justified  in  calling  upon  his  noble  friend 
to  give  a  real  account  of  all  these  expenses, 
and  to  let  them  come  annually  under  the 
revision  of  Parliament.  He  would  not  go 
so  far  as  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex. 
He  would  not  say,  that  the  pensions  should 
all  be  reduced  by  a  per  centage.  But  he 
trusted  that  Ministers  would  take  the  sub- 
ject into  further  consideration,  for  be  was 
bound  to  confess,  that  he  could  not  receive 
the  statement  of  his  noble  friend  but  with 
much  of  disappointment  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  Tennant  said,  that  he  entirely  con- 
curred with  what  had  been  said  by  his  hon. 
friend  near  him  (Mr.  Maberly);  but  he 
greatly  differed  from  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  j  ust  sat  down.  He  had  not  heard 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  with 
sorrow,  but  with  joy ;  and  he  knew  that 
it  would  be  received  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  great  joy.  Consideriag  the  prin- 
ciple of  separating  the  accounts  more 
important  than  any  other,  he  thought  that 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Armagh  had 
cast  an  unfair  imputation  upon  the  noble 
Lord,  in  saying  that  he  had  not  submitted 
the  arrangement  of  the  Civil  List  to  a  Com- 
mittee. But  he  thought  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  have  been  to  blame  if  he  had 
not  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  that  arrangement.  When  a  Committee 
was  called  for  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Session^  there  were  no  means  of  bringing 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the 
time  being,  to  consent  to  the  separation, 
or  consent  to  a  Committee;  now  the  House 
bad  both,  which  marked  a  strong  distinc- 
tion between  the  last  and  the  present 
Administration, 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  heard  with  great  pain 
the  statement  made  by  the  noUe  Lord 
i^poaite^  for  be  Mjt  that  it  wo«ld  occasm 


deep  disappointment  to  the  country  at 
large — ^he  felt  that  it  would  disappoint 
those  expectations  which  the  people  were 
entitled  to  form  from  the  earnest  which 
the  present  Government  had  held  out  to 
the  nation.  When  he  spoke  of  the  people, 
he  spoke  of  those  most  interested  in  the 
matter  then  under  consideration — ^he  spoke 
of  those  by  whom  the  means  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  Civil  List  were  sup- 
plied— he  spoke  of  the  industrious  and 
useful  classes  of  society— the  productive 
portion  of  the  population,  and  not  the 
drones,  by  whom  every  thing  was  con- 
sumed. In  the  present  moment  of  deep 
and  overpowering  distress,  the  people  were 
looking  up  to  the  new  A^dministration  in 
the  hope  and  confidence  that  on  their  first 
appearance  before  Parliament  and  the 
public,  they  would  come  forward  with  a 
proposition  for  the  relief  of  those  wants 
which  it  was  impossible  adequately  to  de- 
scribe, and  scarcely  possible  to  endure. 
The  Civil  List  certainly  formed  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  expenditure  of  the  nation  ; 
but  the  proposition  of  the  Government 
would  go  forth  as  an  earnest  of  their 
intentions,  and  the  decision  of  the  House 
would  go  forth  as  an  earnest  of  its  inten- 
tions, and  of  what  the  country  had  to 
expect  from  both.  On  the  subject  of  the 
noble  Lord's  statement,  he  did  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Cricklade  that 
there  was  any  mystification  in  it — it  was, 
unfortunately,  but  too  clear.  He  had  before 
that  night  imagined  that  it  was  always  the 
object  of  Government  to  mystify  matters 
of  that  sort,  and  of  every  soit  connected 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  country.  He 
had  always  given  them  the  fullest  credit 
for  mystification ;  but  on  that  occasion  he 
must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  they 
had  evinced  no  disposition  to  mystify.  He 
trusted,  that  as  he  was  so  young  a  Member, 
they  would  extend  to  him  the  indulgence 
his  inexperience  required,  and  give  him 
credit  for  every  wish  to  avoid,  in  the 
delivery  of  his  sentiments,  anything  ap^ 
proaching  towards  personal  offence,  or  any 
want  of  that  respect  towards  the  regula- 
tions of  the  House  which  he  should  be  at 
all  times  willing  to  manifest ;  but  having 
been  sent  there  by  the  pe<^le,  and  having 
been  returned  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  by  a  great  body  of  the  people, 
without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  and 
even  without  his  knowledge,  he  felt  that 
he  should  grievously  disappoint  theexpect- 
ationswb^h  they  W  •  rig^t  to  f onaa^  if 
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was  received  by  Sir  Robert  Shaw,  and 
which  he  had  justified  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  been  purchased.  It  was  a  pension 
granted  in  1804,  and  he  (Mr.  Guest)  could 
not  discover  that  there  was  any  claim  upon 
the  public  for  such  a  pension.  There 
were  several  other  grants  on  the  Pension 
List,  which  well  deserved  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  O.  Robinson  said,  that  the   two 
plans  for  the  settlement  of  the  Civil  List, 
proposed  by  the  late    and  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  were  quite 
different.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
member  for  Armagh,  refused  to  submit 
his  plan  to  a  Select  Committee,  whereas, 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
voluntarily  proposed  to  submit  his  plan  to 
the  Select  Committee,  and  much  praise 
was  due  to  the  noble  Lord  for  bringing 
forward  such  a  proposition.     One  of  the 
great  merits  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord  was  the  simplification  which  it 
was  calculated  to  effect,  by  confining  the 
Civil  List  to  those  charges   which  were 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  by  separating  it  from  those  other  ex- 
penses which,  properly  speaking,  had  no 
connexion  with   the  royal  dignity.      He 
was  of  opinion,  that  great  good  would 
result    from    separating    the    diplomatic 
charts,  the  charges  for  the  Judges  and 
the  Board  of  Works,  from  the  Civil  List, 
and  placing  them  under  the  control  of 
Parliament.     He  was  happy  that  he  could 
give  so  far  his  cordial  assent  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord.    He  agreed, 
however,  with  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, in  lamenting  the  great  deficiency 
of  the  noble  Lord's  statement  with  regard 
to  the  Pension-list.     After  what  had  been 
stated  to  the  House  by  an  hon.  friend 
near  him   (Mr.   Guest)  previous   to  the 
recess,  upon  that  subject,  and  after  what 
had  met  the  public  eye  in  the  newspapers, 
with  regard  to  the  pensions,  he  dia  hope, 
that  Parliament  would  not  allow  the  Ses- 
sion  to  pass  over  without  examining  the 
Civil  List  of  the  late  reign,  and  the  pen- 
sions which  had  been  granted  in  it.     If 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  would  propose  a 
committee,  to  examine  the  grounds  upon 
which  those  pensions  had  been  granted, 
lie  should  have  his  support.     And  if  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  do  so,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  move  for  such  a  committee  him- 
self.   He  differed  from  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  noble  Lord,  that  a  great 
portion  of  tb^  pensions  ipraated  dx^ing  the 


late  reign  came  under  the  class  of  charit- 
able donations  \  and  even  supposing  that 
they  did,  he  would  deny  the  right  of  the 
Minister  of  the  day  to  grant  them.  He 
would  not  object  to  voting  the  sum  of 
75,000/.  to  his  Majesty  for  pensions,  if 
some  mode  could  be  devised  to  prevent 
future  Ministers  from  abusing  such  grants 
as  Ministers  had  hitherto  done. 

Mr.  Robert  Chrdon  said,  that  he  cer- 
tainly had  expected  that  his  noble  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would 
have  given   a  considerable  relief  to  the 
country  by  some .  palpable  and  decided 
reduction  m  the  Civil  List;  but  in  point  of 
fact,  he  had  made  no  reduction  whatever. 
He  was  sorry,  moreover,  to  say,  that  his 
noble  friend,  so  far  from  simplifying  the 
subject,  had,  in  his  opinion,  mystified  it; 
and  the  change  of  charges  from  the  Civil 
List  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  was  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference.  It  was  true, 
that  placing  the  diplomatic   allowances 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  put  it  in  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  investigate  them 
occasionally,  and  by  a  motion  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House ;  but  be  maintained  that 
all  such  allowances  ought  to  be  annually 
and  regularly  brought  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House.    He  had  heard,  indeed, 
that  ambassadors  were  the  servants  of  the 
Crown,  and  not  of  the  Parliament ;  but 
such  were  not  the  present  ideas  of  the 
country,  and  they  were  nice  distinctiofis, 
which  would  not  drive  the  country  from 
its  purpose  of  controlling  and  reducing 
the  salaries  of  such  public  ofiKcers.     No 
real  and  substantial  control  would  be  ef- 
fected without  voting  such  sums  annually 
in  a  Committee  of  Supply.     The  people 
demanded    every   practicable    reduction 
to   be    effected   immediately,   and  they 
required  that  Parliament  should  exereise 
a  strict  and  regular  control  over  every  part 
of   the  public   expenditure.    From    the 
whole  tenor  of  the  arguments  which  the 
noble  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  advanced 
respecting  the  King's  Speech,  when  he 
occupied  a  seat  on  the  Opposition  aide  of 
that  House,  it  was  inferreid,  that  if  the 
Members  of  the  present  AdminiatratioB 
had  the  power,  they  would  place  the  reve* 
nues  of  the  ]>uchy  of  Lancsister  at 'the  dis- 
posal of  the  Parliament,  and  he  did  sot 
know  where  reductions  could  be  laore 
properly  made  than  in  the  management 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.    It  was  pie* 
posterous  to  make  the  Sovereign  act  in  wo 
many  diSere&t  capaoities,  aad  under  to 
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If  those  petitions  were  to  be  definitively 
answered  in  the  manner  in  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  then  proposed  they 
should  be  answered,  the  people  would  be 
driven  to  despair,  from  whence  the  transi- 
tion to  disturbance  was  easy,  and  but  too 
certain.  He  was  not  the  man  to  say  else- 
where what  he  should  be  ashamed  to  repeat 
in  that  House  ;  and  as  long  as  he  was  a 
Member  of  that  House  he  hoped  and 
trusted,  that  he  should  so  conduct  himself 
as  never  to  fail  in  respect  towards  any 
individual  Member,  or  towards  the  House 
collectively ;  but  with  every  wish  to  be 
governed  by  such  a  feeling,  he  would  call 
upon  the  House  to  demand  information 
respecting  the  property  derived  from  the 
'  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  see  all  that  the  Crown  pos- 
sessed. He  was  not  one  of  those  who  called 
for  any  reduction  of  what  was  necessary 
for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  Monarch, 
but  let  the  means  for  promoting  that  be 
seen  and  understood.  He  was  perfectly 
sensible' of  the  disposition  which  his  Ma- 
jesty had  shown  to  contribute  to  the  relief 
of  his  people.  The  King  was  justly  so 
popular,  that  anything  in  which  the  Minis- 
ters failed  would  be  laid  at  their  own  door, 
and  not  at  that  of  the  King ;  for  example, 
nothing  could  more  merit  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  than  the  manner  in  which  his 
Majesty  had  declined  the  outfit  for  the 
Queen,  of  50,000/.  How  different  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Ministers !  the  reason  their 
conduct  formed  a  bad  earnest  for  the 
future  was,  that  it  afforded  indication  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  reducing  their 
own  salaries.  He  remembered  well  when 
those  salaries  were  raised  to  the  present 
high  amount — ^when  a  Message  came  from 
the  Crown,  recommending  an  increase  of 
the  incomes  of  the  several  members  of  the 
Royal  Family^  and  the  high  Officers  of 
State,  on  the  ground  that  every  article  of 
life  had  risen  in  price  one  hundred  fold, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  King,  the  Royal 

'  Family,  the  Judges,  and  the  other  OfiBcers 
of  State,  could  no  longer  live  upon  their 
former  incomes. .  But  out  of  whose  pockets 
were  those  incomes  to  come  ?  Out  of  the 
pockets  of  those  who  themselves  were 
called  upon  likewise  to  pay  for  every  ne- 

'  cessary  of  life  at  an  enhanced  price.  He 
thought,  that  if  that  consideration  had  been 
mentioned  at  the  time,  it  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  preventing  so  unjust  an  ar- 
rangement.   As  matters  then  stood,  he 

hoped  the  House  would  not  let  it  go  forth 


that  there  was  to  be  no  reduction  in  the 
Civil  List — no  reduction  in  the  Pension 
List.  Though  it  was  intimated  that  there 
was  to  be  a  reduction  of  one^half  in  the 
Pension  List,  he  must  take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  that,  substantially,  there  was  no 
such  reduction.  There  might  be  some 
reduction  in  future,  though  that  was 
doubtful :  but  what  the  people  wanted  was 
present  relief.  It  would  be  little,  then,  to 
the  credit  or  advantage  of  the  present 
Government,  to  have  it  go  forth  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  morning,  that  the  just 
expectations  of  the  people  were  to  be  dis- 
appointed, and  that  the  present  Ministry, 
like  the  last,  were  pursuing  a  course  cal- 
culated to  drive  the  people  to  despair.  In 
making  that  observation,  however,  he  felt 
bound  in  justice  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
humanity  and  wisdom  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  recently  shown  in  respect  to  the 
unhappy  persons  who  had  been  tried  and 
found  guilty  in  the  disturbed  districts— 
that  proceedinu^  was  more  calculated  to 
restore  tranquillity  than  any  other  which 
they  could  adopt,  and  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  these  merciful  dispositions  would  be 
carried  still  further ;  under  the  influence 
of  such  a  sentiment,  he  intended,  on  an 
early  day,  to  move  an  Address  to  the  Crown, 
praying  for  a  general  amnesty  to  the  whole 
of  those  unhappy  beings — if  such  an  Act 
as  that  was  passed  [cries  of  "  Question,**] 
He  apologised  to  the  House  if  he  had  de- 
parted in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
precise  question  under  consideration.  He 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  wil- 
fully travelled  out  of  any  question  which 
he  might  take  a  share  in  discussing ;  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  should  be  still  more 
ashamed  of  himself — if,  sent  to  that  House 
by  poor  and  honest  men,  who  lived  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  and  the  toil  of  their 
hands,  he  did  not  deliver  his  sentiments 
manfully  and  sincerely — if  he  did  not 
make  an  humble,  though  earnest  appeal 
to  his  Majesty  and  to  his  Ministers  on  so 
pressing  an  occasion. 

Sir  Roger  Gresley  expressed  a  hope 
that  no  innovation  would  be  allowed  to 
disfigure  our  blessed  and  beautiful  Con- 
stitution ;  that  nothing  would  be  with- 
drawn which  was  required  for  supporting 
the  dignity  and  the  splendor  of  the 
Crown,  or  tending  to  diminish  that  bounty, 
of  which  the  Crown  was  anciently  the 
dispenser.  He  loved  liberty  much,  but 
he  loved  Monarchy  at  least  as  much,  and 
he  could  not  help  lifting  up  bis  voice  to 
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he  permitted  that  opportunity  to  pas 

without  giTiDg  expresBton  to  the  coosiaer 

ations  nbich  the  conduct  of  the  Govern 

ment  unavoidably  suggested.  Heconfessed 

it  appeared  to  him  Lhat  the  whole  of  th 

question  then  before  the  House  had  beei 

that  night  ar^ed  as  if  the  people  hai 

nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  matter — a 

though  it  was  a  matter  entirely  betweei 

the  Crown  and  the  House — as  though  th 

House  were  to  pay  so  much  money  out  c 

their  own  pockets  to  the  Crown — and  tha 

there  was  no  such  thing  in  this  countr 

as  a  people  from  whose   bard  earning 

alone  could  the  sums  under  discussion  b 

drawn.     He  could  assure  the  House,  tha 

no  man  was  more  sensible  than  himsel 

how  much  a  friend  to  bis  people  was  tb 

present   King.     The    King    of    Englam 

proved,  that  he  felt  for  his  people,  whil 

his  Ministers  had  displayed  a  very  oppa 

site  disposition  of  mind.  In  substance  ani 

effect  the  noble  Lord  had  told  them  ths 

there  was  no  relief  to  be  expected  on  th 

motion  of  the  Civil  List.    Now,  he  desire 

to  learn  why  it  was,  that  the  former  Ministei 

had  found  themselves  under  the  necessit 

of  resigning  ?     What  was  it  that  broke  u 

the  former  Government,  and  called  tb 

present  Ministers  to  fill  their  places  7  No 

tiling  more  or   lees   than   this,  that  tb 

former    Ministers    told  the    Parliameni 

and   through    them  the  people,  that   n 

reliefcould  be  afforded  through  the  mediui 

of  the  Civil  List — that  in  that  departmer 

there  could  be  no  reduction  of  the  publi 

expenditure.     Upon  this  ground,  then,  h 

affirmed,  that  great  disappointment  coul 

not  fail  to  be  generally  felt,  from  the  cours 

which    his    Majesty's    Government    ha 

thought  proper  to  pursue.     It  was  not  fc 

him  to  determine  what  might  be  too  muc 

or  too  little  for  the  Civil  List,  but  be  to 

well  understood,  and  too  painfully  fel 

what  the  people  were  able  to  pay.     If  a 

the  Members  of  that  House  were  to  vis 

the  wretched  dwellings  which  recently 

had  been  his  distressing  lot  to  enter,  the 

could  not  but  agree  with  him,  that,  so  fa 

from  being  able  to  continue  the  enduranc 

of  the  heavy  burthens  laid  upon  the  peopli 

they  were  in  a  condition  demanding  instar 

and  extensive  relief.  In  presenting  a  pet 

tion  from  Manchester  yesterday,  he  ba 

omitted   to  state   an    important  fact,   ( 

which  he  hod  since  been  reminded,  an 

reminded  by  the  contrast  between  that  fai 

and  the  present,  be  thought  exorbilan 

demwid,  oa  the  pursea  of  ^o  people.  Th 
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wvm  his  countrymen  that  if  they  weakened 
the  Monarchy^  they  would  destroy  libert^^. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  attacks  which  it 
was  the  Ashion  to  make  on  the  splendor 
and  dignity  of  the  Throne, 

Sir  Jamet  Oraham  was  sorry  to  see  the 
House  so  dissatisfiedi  and  he  thought  his 
noble  friendy  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, was  placed  in  a  strange  position ; 
for  whilst  the  hon.  member  for  Cricklade 
complained  that  he  bad  mystified  the 
Civil  List,  the  hon.  member  for  Preston 
accused  nim  of  being  too  clear  and  plain, 
and  of  speaking  out  too  freely.  Now,  he 
should  wish  to  take  the  assistance  of  both 
these  Members  to  aid  his  judgment,  for 
at  present  he  was  in  suspense  whether  the 
hon*  member  for  Durham  (Sir  Roger 
Gressley)  had  spoken  intelligibly  or  not. 
He  must  say,  he  regretted  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Cricklade,  in  changing  his 

Elace  in  the  House,  had  not  also  changed 
is  line  of  faction,  or  the  spirit  of  his  op- 
position. He  regretted  that  his  hon. 
friend  opposed  the  present  Ministry  in  the 
same  manner,  and  he  might  say,  with  a 
like  degree  of  acrimony<*-as  he  had  ma- 
nifested towards  men  who  acted  in  a 
way  directly  contrary  to  those  who  now 
held  office*  This  conduct  of  his  hon. 
friend  had  occasioned  him  some  disap- 

S^ntment,  He  trusted,  that  the  hon. 
ember  would  have  exercised  a  little  for- 
bearance towards  friends  with  whom  he 
had  80  long  acted,  and  whose  honesty  he 
pofessed  to  respect.  He  called  upon  his 
hon.  friend  to  wait  and  see  what  were  the 
measures  of  Ministers  before  pronouncing 
definitively  upon  them ;  perhaps  it  was  not 
too  much  to  require  of  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  adopt  this  reasonable  course. 
With  regard  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston,  it  was  due  to  him  that  he  should 
treat  the  hon.  Gentleman  with  respect, 
because  that  bon«  Member  had  not  failed 
to  treat  the  House  with  respect.  Recol- 
lecting what  he  conceived  to  be  due  to  his 
constituents,  the  hon.  Member  had  not 
forgotten  what  was  due  to  the  House ; 
ana  upon  that  ground,  as  he  had  said 
befcre,  he  wished  to  treat  what  fell  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman  with  every  respect. 
The  hon.  Member  tendered  his  advice  to 
his  Msyesty's  Ministers  on  the  subject  of 
the  Civil  List,  which  he  pressed  strongly 
on  their  re-consideration.  Now,  if  this 
was  a  measure  with  respect  to  which 
Ministers  bad  not  fully  made  up  their 
minds^  or  ia  reference  to  vbicb  there  ap- 


peared room  for  further  consideration, 
(after  the  careful  investigation  which  the 
matter  had  already  received  at  their  hands), 
he  for  one  would  be  prepared  to  take  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  advice;  but  he  maintained 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  reconsider 
a  subject  which  had  already  received  the 
most  anxious  deliberation,  and  upon 
which  the  members  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  were,  after  the  most  mature 
consideration,  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  He 
wished  to  act  with  the  most  perfect  can- 
dour, and  he  was  bound  to  state,  that  to 
flatter  no  expectations  would  he  hold  out 
the  slightest  hope  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  could  depart  from  their 
present  proposition.  The  hon.  member 
for  Preston  had  said,  (and  with  great  truth) 
that  all  that  was  gracious  in  the  proposition 
flowed  from  the  Sovereign,  in  this  he 
perfectly  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, as  well  as  in  the  remark  which 
followed,  that  every  thing  that  was  un- 
gracious and  disagreeable  in  the  measure 
was  the  act  of  his  Majesty's  advisers. 
Take  the  measure  as  it  stood,  and  it  had 
been  their  counsel  to  the  Sovereign  to 
submit  it  to  Parliament  in  its  present 
shape.  Ministers  took  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  the  measure  on  themselves. 
Living  under  a  limited  Monarchy,  he,  for 
one,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  decent 
splendor  of  the  Throne,  and  the  comfort 
of  the  Sovereign,  should  be  upheld. 
Ministers  would  have  betrayed  their  duty 
to  the  Crown  and  to  the  country,  if,  being 
of  this  opinion,  and  having  considered 
what  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Monarchy  in  a  becoming  manner, 
and,  after  all,  agreeing  upon  the  point, 
they  would  have  failed  in  their  duty,  if, 
after  this,  they  had  hesitated  to  bring 
forward  a  Civil  List,  in  amount  such  as 
they  considered  calculated  to  effect  the 
object  which  they  had  in  view.  He  re- 
peated, what  was  gracious  in  the  present 
proposition  was  the  act  of  the  Sovereigii ; 
what  was  disagreeable  and  (if  the  House 
so  thought)  extravagant,  the  act  of  Minis- 
ters. He  had  little  or  nothing  to  add  to 
the  statement  already  made  by  his  noble 
friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
With  respect  to  the  first  class  of  the  Civil 
List,  which  embraced  objects  connected 
with  the  fitting  splendor,  and,  he  might 
say,  comfort  of  the  Sovereign,  MiniatefB 
had  found,  upon  the  most  careful  inquiry, 

that  without  in  alteratioD  ia  tkoie  mMu$^ 
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— indeed)  in  the  present  daily  expense  of 
the  Sovereign,— no  less  a  sum  than  that 
now  proposed  under  this  head  could  be 
recommended  to  be  granted.  There  was 
no  concealment  in  his  Majesty's  style  of 
living»--'tbe  Sovereign  lived  in  the  eye  of 
his  people ;  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  all, 
thatj  notwithstanding  the  exercise  of  a 
splendid  and  becoming  hospitality,  there 
was  nothing  extravagant— no  profuseness 
in  the  Royal  expenditure.  His  Majesty 
acted  generously,  kindly-*(if  he  might 
use  the  word)  hospitably,  but  only  to  an 
extent  such  as  became  the  Sovereign  of 
these  realms.  Convinced  that  their  royal 
master  ought  to  be  enabled  to  live  and 
act  in  this  manner,  Ministers  had  proposed 
such  a  Civil  List  as  would  support  the 
proper  dienity  of  the  Crown.  The  hon. 
member  for  Preston  talked  of  representing 
the  peoples  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  was  also 
a  Representative  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  owed  his  place  in  that  House  to  the 
system  of  popular  representation;  and 
such  being  the  case,  he  was  disposed  to 
pay  every  consideration  to  the  interests  of 
the  people,  at  the  same  time  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  uphold  the  Throne,  between 
which  and  the  people  the  union  was 
as  intimate  as  beneficial.  Of  this  he  felt 
assured,  that  the  people  were  satisfied  that 
the  maintenance  or  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  was  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  State,  under  our  present  Constitution ; 
and  that,  if  it  were  proposed  to  cut  off  one 
single  comfort  belonging  to  the  Sovereign, 
the  proposition  would  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  people,  who,  so  far  from  desiring  to 
see  the  Throne  curtailed  of  its  decent 
magnificence,  would  wish  the  scale  of  the 
royal  expenditure  to  remain  undiminished. 
The  House  had  heard  how  nobly,  how 
magnificently  his  Majesty  had  behaved  in 
reference  to  the  expense  of  an  outfit  for 
the  Queen,  Although  this  was  a  point 
upon  which  it  was  perfectly  natural  that 
the  Sovereign  should  feel  warmly — al- 
though it  was  reasonable  that  his  Majesty 
should  desire  to  see  a  due  provision  made 
for  his  royal  Consort  in  this  respect — 
the  recollection  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
people  overcame,  in  the  mind  of  the  King, 
the  feelings  of  the  man  and  the  hus- 
band. His  Majesty,  feeling  as  a  King, 
declared  that  a  proposition  which  Ministers 
were  perfectly  willing^  and  prepared  to 
make  for  the  outfit  of  the  Queen  should 
not  be  urged, — saying,  this  will  be  a  maxk 
of  sgfmpathy  foi  my  peo{de^  a  sacrifice, 


however  trifling  in  effect,  in  their  favour, 
and  the  thing  shall  not  he  done.  With 
respect  to  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  he  entreated  the  House  to  re- 
collect what  had  been  surrendered  by  the 
Crown  on  this  occasion  s  his  Majesty  bad 
given  up  the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  his  in- 
terest in  the  4j-per  cent  duties,  and  had 
accepted  of  a  proposition  for  a  reduced 
Civil  List:  the  reduction  was  small  in 
amount  if  they  would ;  still  an  important 
principle  was  involved  in  the  proposed 
construction  of  the  Civil  List,  which  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of, — namely,  the 
placing  of  a  large  sum  under  the  control 
of  Parliament,  which  sum  had  been,  pre- 
viously beyond  its  reach.  The  Duchy  tf 
Lancaster  constituted  part  of  the  revenues 
to  which  his  Majesty  had  succeeded. 
Henry  4  th,  Henry  7th,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  Protector  Cromwell,  had 
severed  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  from  the 
hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  it 
now  remained  perfectly  separate  and  apart, 
and  was  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
his  Majesty  personally  and  privately,  and 
not  in  a  public  shape.  To  talk  of  the 
amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  when  arranging  the  Civil  List 
with  a  view  to  determine  that  allowance, 
was  (if  he  mieht  use  so  humble  an  illus- 
tration) just  the  same  as  if,  in  dealing 
with  his  (Sir  J.  Graham's)  salary,  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  House  were  to 
say,  *^  Before  we  settle  the  sum  which  you 
are  to  receive  in  your  official  capacity  we 
must  consider  the  amount  of  your  private 
estate.*'  Those  revenues  formed  no  part  of 
the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown, 
though  they  did  come  to  his  Majesty  by 
inheritance,  and  they  were  not  open  to 
investigation  in  that  House,  unless  bis 
Majesty  expressly  gave  them  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  in  granting  the  Civil  List, 
they  were  not  endowing  a  Sovereign 
stripped  of  a  private  fortune,  but  com- 
pounding with  a  Sovereign,  possessed  of 
large  and  extensive  revenues,  quite  as 
large  in  amount  as  was  the  proposed  Civil 
List.  It  was  a  question  of  expediency  to 
settle  with  the  Sovereign  upon  equitable 
principles^  The  Civil  list  was,  in  fact,  a 
bargain  with  the  people  of  England,  and 
not  a  charity  extended  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  it  was  to  be  concluded  upon  fisir  aad 
equitable  pt inciples.  With  respect  to  the 
article  of  pensions,  it  was  contended  that 
hednade  no  reductira,    Vbnf 
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he  contended  that  they  had ;  they  had 
reduced  the  pensions  upon  the  Civil  List 
by  one  half.  The  hon.  member  for  Crick- 
lade  said,  "  Not  at  present,"  but  though 
that  hon.  Member  was  an  ancient  reformer, 
he  (Sir  J.  Graham),  as  an  ancient  reformer 
also,  would  ask  him — presuming  reform 
to  be  synonymous  with  justice—  how  he 
could  reduce  them  on  better  principles  ? 
He  appealed  to  his  hon.  friend,  who  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  make  the  assertion 
which  he  did,  to  be  just  and  impartial, 
and  look  at  the  question  fairly.  How  did 
the  case  stand  ?  The  proposition  of  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was,  to 
charge  the  Civil  List  with  pensions  to  the 
amount  of  140,000/.  a-year ;  his  Majesty 
having  the  power  of  disposing,  year  by 
year,  of  such  pensions  as  should  fall  in 
up  to  the  amount  specified.  Now,  by  the 
proposition  of  his  noble  friend,  82,000/. 
of  those  pensions  were  to  be  fixed  upon 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  the  pensions, 
as  they  fell  in,  were  to  be  carried  to  the 
public  account.  The  remainder  of  the 
pensions  were  to  be  placed  on  the  Civil 
List.  Here  was  a  broad  and  marked 
feature  of  distinction  between  the  two 
plans,  and  yet  the  hon.  member  for  Pres- 
ton asked  what  difference  existed  between 
them.  The  pensions  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  were  under  the  control  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  could  be  placed  to  the  public 
credit  as  they  dropped  ;  while  those  upon 
the  Civil  List  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Legislature  during  the  life  of  the  So- 
vereign, and  were  filled  up  as  vacancies 
occurred.  Then  as  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  plans  generally.  The  late 
Ministry  brought  forward  a  Civil  List  of 
970,000/.  a-year,  saying,  "  We  propose 
this  amount  upon  our  own  responsibility, 
and  with  respect  to  the  details  of  the  pro- 
vision, we  refuse  to  submit  them  to  the 
examination  of  a  Select  Committee,*' 
whereas,  the  present  Administration  said, 
"  we  propose  a  Civil  List  of  510,000/.  a- 
'year,  and  the  details  shall  be  submitted  to 
a  Select  Committee."  In  point  of  fact, 
the  late  Ministers  said,  "a  sum  of  970,000/. 
shall  be  placed  beyond  the  control  of  Par- 
liament during  the  Ufe  of  his  Majesty." 
But  the  present  Ministers  declared,  "  we 
only  ask  for  510,000/.  a-year,  and  the 
lemaining  460,000/.shall  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  Parliament/'  Besides,  in 
order  to  meet  the  objection  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Goulbum), 
with  respect  to  the  diplomatic  expenditurei 


and  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  his  Ma- 
jesty, when  he  thought  fit  to  establish  di- 
plomatic relations  with  any  power,  to  come 
down  to  Parliament  and  say,  "  Will  yoii 
consent  to  send  an   ambassador  to  this 
State?"  and  with  a  view  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  that  might  be  thus  created  in 
our  foreign  relations,  it  was  not  proposed 
that  this  allowance  should  be  voted  annu- 
ally, but  it  was   intended  to  place  the 
diplomatic  charge  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund.     Notwithstanding  which,   the  ex- 
penditure would  still  be  under  the  control 
and  within  the  reach  of  Parliament,  if  at 
any  time  it  should  be  thought  too  great. 
The  hon.  Member  said,  "  it  was  so  at 
present;''  and  legally,  perhaps,  it  might 
be,  but  it  must  be  admitted,  even  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  himself,  that  practically 
it  was  not.     What  had  been  the  constant 
argument  whenever  it  was  proposed  to 
touch  this  branch  of  expenditure  ?    *'  Do 
not  meddle  with  it  now,  because  the  pro- 
per time  to  deal  with  the  subject  will  be 
when,  upon  the  demise  of  the  Sovereign, 
you  come  to  frame  a  new  Civil  List.     You 
had  better  wait  till  then."     With  respect 
to  pensions  granted  by  the   Crown,  he 
would  not  go  into  the  question   whether 
the  title  was  legal  or  equitable.     Suffice  it 
to  say,    his  Majesty  had  the   power  to 
grant  pensions  on  the  Civil  List;  that  was 
undoubted ;  and  upon  the  faith   of   the 
continuance  of  those  grants  for  the  lives 
of  the    holders,    settlements   had   been 
made,  and  debts  incurred,    and  various 
arrangements  of   an    irrevocable  nature 
were  entered  into,  and   although  Parlia- 
ment had  the  power,  on  the  demise  of  the 
Crown,  to  cut  off  those  pensions,  it  would 
be    acting,    not  only   unfairly,    but,  he 
thought,  unwisely,   if  it  did.     The  right 
hon.   Gentleman  opposite  declared,   that 
whether  in  or  out  of  office    **  he  would 
never  bend  or  truckle  in  order  to  obtain 
a  little  spurious  popularity.''      Now  he 
begged  to  assure  the  House,    that  high 
moral  principle  and  independence  were  as 
dear  to  him  as  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  that  while  he  continued  to  serve 
his  Majesty,  he  would  endeavour  to  serve 
him  faithfully  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  ability.     Never,  for  the  sake  of  any 
popularity,  would  he  counsel  his  Sovereign 
to  adopt  a  measure  calculated  to  militate 
against  the  security  of  the  Throne  or  Go- 
vernment of  the  country.     To  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  that  security  was  founded 
be  firmly  adberedi.at  the  8ame.tiBiQ  that  he 
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was  ready  to  pay  to  popular  rights  every 
attention.  Before  three  short  weeks  had 
passed  over,  he  hoped  his  noble  friend 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  would  bring  forward  the 
measure  of  a  united  Cabinet,  for  a  full  and 
effectual  reform  of  the  Representation. 
It  would  then  be  seen  whether  or  not  he 
and  his  colleagues  were  disposed  to  respect 
popular  rights.  With  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent question,  Ministers  had  encountered 
considerable  difficulty ;  and  after  taking 
great  pains,  he  believed  they  had  decided 
honestly  and  justly,  and  he  was  not  afraid 
of  consequences  when  honesty  and  right 
were  on  their  side.  He  entreated  Gentle- 
men to  wait  a  little,  and  see  the  march  of 
the  Government  before  they  condemned 
it.  Of  this  he  felt  satisfied,  that  in  the 
measure  which  Ministers  now  brought  for- 
ward, there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with 
their  professions  or  principles :  if  he  had 
thought  differently,  nothing  would  have 
induced  him  to  address  the  Chair  from  that 
side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Calcraft  observed,  that  at  whatever 
side  of  the  House  he  might  sit,  he  should 
not  fail  to  express  his  unbiassed  opinion  of 
measures  upon  their  intrinsic  merits,  with- 
out reference  to  the  persons  who  originated 
them.  He  said  at  the  time  when  his  right 
hon.  friend  brought  forward  his  Civil  List, 
that  he  (Mr.  Calcraft)  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
division  of  the  items  contained  in  it,  or  as 
to  the  expediency  of  confining  the  allow- 
ance strictly  to  the  sums  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  support  of  the  Crown. 
Since  that  period'  he  had  considered  the 
subject,  and  he  approved  of,  the  course 
now  adopted  in  the  division  of  the  Civil 
List.  He  also  approved  of  the  Civil  List 
itself,  as,  indeed,  how  could  he  disapprove 
of  it,  seeing  that,  so  far  as  it  went,  it  was 
the  same  Civil  List  as  had  been  proposed 
by  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a 
member?  The  right  hon.  Member  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  one  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  had  accused  the  noble  Lord  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  of  mystify- 
ing the  subject,  while  another  declared 
his  opinion  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  spoke  but  too  clearly.  He 
thought,  odd  as  it  might  seem,  that  both 
those  remarks  were  correct.  The  noble 
Lord  had  spoken  out  too  clearly  for  the 
credit  of  his  party,  because  his.  Civil  List 
proved  to  demonstration  that  the  present 
Ministers  could  not  diminish  the  amount 
of  the  burthen  which  their  predecessors 


proposed  to  inflict.  After  a  keen  scrutiny 
of  six  weeks,  Gentlemen  opposite  could 
only  save  some  5,000/.  or  10,000Z.  a-year 
upon  the  Civil  List  of  the  late  Administra- 
tion, the  members  of  which  had  unfortu- 
nately lost  their  places  for  the  sake  of  this 
paltry  trifle — a  most  lamentable  case,  as 
every  body  must  admit.  In  speaking  of 
the  saving,  he  took  the  actual  modicum  of 
economy  to  be  effected,  which,  however, 
he  must  do  the  members  of  the  present 
Cabinet  the  credit  to  say  they  appeared 
ashamed  of,  and  did  not  very  much  insist 
on  it.  So  much  for  speaking  too  clearly : 
as  to  the  charge  of  mystifying,  he  did 
think,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  mystified 
the  subject  of  pensions  most  adroitly. 
The  noble  Lord  had  managed  it  so,  that 
during  the  continuance  of  his  own  Go- 
vernment (unless  its  termination  were  very 
near  at  hand),  he  would  probably  have  the 
pleasing  task  of  advising  his  Majesty  to 
grant  a  considerable  amount  of  pensions ; 
for  he  had  considerately  thrown  all  the 
young  lives  upon  the  public,  while,  with 
an  infinite  deal  of  humanity,  he  took  all 
the  old  lives,  and  placed  them. under  the 
protection  of  his  Majesty.  The  noble 
Lord,  as  every  body  knew,  was  an  ex- 
tremely kind  and  considerate  man,  and  if 
the  frosty  weather  returned,  no  doubt  one 
or  two  of  his  Majesty's  list  would  drop  off 
and  leave  some  vacancies  for  pensions  on 
the  select  roll.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  so  mystified  the  business  also,  that  he 
had  but  little  opportunity  to  make  himself 
master  of  it.  He  said,  the  difference 
was,  that  the  late  Government  would  not 
consent  to  refer  their  estimate  to  a  Com- 
mittee, but  that  the  present  Ministry  were 
desirous  of  sending  theirs  to  such  a  Com- 
mittee up-stairs.  Now,  what  the  late 
Government  contended  for  was  this — that 
there  was  no  precedent  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, unless  where  the  Crown  came  to 
the  House  to  pay  its  debts.  He  might 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  support  of 
this  position .  The  late  Government,  how- 
ever, intended  to  submit  the  Civil  List  to 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  as  being 
the  most  searching  ordeal  through  which 
it  could  pass,  while  the  present  Govern- 
ment proposed  sending  it  to  a  Committee 
up-stairs,  sitting  with  closed  doors,  and 
usually  chosen  by  Ministers  to  forward 
their  own  views.  Even  if  the  Ministers 
wanted  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  Civil 
List,  experience  showed  that  the  best  way 
to  effect'tliat  was  by  a  Committee  of  the 
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whole  Hotifte.  It  was  by  such  Committees 
that  the  greatest  reductions  had  always 
been  made.  By  such  a  Committee  was  it 
that  the  goeat  reduction  in  the  army,  in 
lB\6f  was  made;  it  was  by  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House — not  by  a  Committee 
up-stairs,  a  garbled  Committee^  one  that 
might  be  called  a  Ministerial  Committee, 
prosecuting  its  inquiries  with  closed  doors, 
shut  out  from  all  publicity— a  Committee 
to  do  as  the  Ministry  bid  it — that  was  not 
the  sort  of  Committee  the  late  Ministry 
recommended,  but  that  was  the  sort  of 
Committee  now  recommended.  Here  was 
to  be  no  publicity — no  open  inquiry.  If 
the  Ministers  wanted  retrenchment,  they 
would  have  an  open  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  all  the  proceedings  of  which 
were  public.  The  Committee  they  pro- 
posed, however,  was  a  Committee  up-stairs. 
If  his  noble  friend,  in  appointing  such  a 
Committee,  was  so  disposed,  be  might  make 
it  an  unfair  Committee,  [hear,  hear,]  Oh, 
he  understood  that  cheer;  the  Committee 
was  already  appointed,  and  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Queen's  County,  (Sir  H. 
Pamell)  who  made  the  motion  for  that 
Committee,  the  great  leader  who  turned 
out  the  late  Government,  was  sitting  at 
that— the  Opposition  side  of  the  House. 
His  hon.  friend  might  exclaim,  '*  Oh,  kill 
your  next  Percy  yourselves — ^you  are  there 
and  I  am  here."  He  hoped  his  hon. 
friend  would  soon  make  a  similar  motion, 
and  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
give  the  country  the  benefit  of  a  similar 
decision.  The  Ministers  gave  the  House 
the  same  estimate  that  they  (the  present 
Opposition)  had  defended;  and  if  his  hOn. 
friend  who  turned  out  the  late  Adminis- 
tration by  his  motion,  and  now  appeared 
half  desirous  of  turning*  out  the  present 
Ministers,  would  give  them  the  opportu- 
nity, the  same  persons  would  again  de- 
fend it.  It  amazed  him,  however,  to  find 
the  Ministers,  who  had  objected  to  the 
estimate,  now  inconsistently  defended  it, 
though  their  objection  had  reduced  them 
(the  Opposition)  to  the  dilemma  in  which 
they  were  placed.  Then  the  Ministers 
saia  their  estimate  was  irrevocable.  That 
was  most  extraordinary  in  them,  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  popularity, 
and  looked  to  the  public  support  to  main- 
tain their  places.  They  said,  they  would 
send  the  estimate  to  a  Committee ;  but 
that  appeared  of  no  use,  for  they  said,  at 
the  same  tune,  that  the  estimates  were 
irrevocable.    Did  they  mean  that  they 


would  allow  Parliament  to  make  no  alter- 
ation in  it?    He  hoped  not.    The  Minis- 
ten  were  to  stand  by  public  opinion — they 
expected  to  be  npheld  by  aooie  sort  of 
Utopian  ideas  of  public  good — ^they  looked 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for    aappoit, 
and  yet  they  said  their  estimate   was  irre- 
vocable.   He  hoped  he  should  be  able  to 
justify  the  estimate  of  the  late    Qovem- 
ment  should  he  be  restored  to  plskce»    and 
he  was  delighted  to  see  his  hon.  fk'iend,  the 
worthy  Baronet,  the  member  for  Queen'i 
County,  on  that  side  of  the  House,  and 
he  was  also  pleased  to  see  there  hie  excel* 
lent  friend,  the  member  fbr   Gricklade, 
(Mr.  R.  Gordon)  who  was  so  agreeable 
with  his  pleasant  satire  and  his  dispositiofl 
to  be  in  opposition  and  check  extravagance^ 
and  he  hoped,  bv  their  exertions  and  these 
of  his  own  friends,  to  be  speedily  restored 
to  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Sir  J.  Graham^  in  explanation.— -The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  I  annoanced 
our  decision  on  the  Civil  List  as  irrevoca- 
ble, and  insinuates  that  I  thereby  showed 
how  little  respect  Government  waa  dis- 
posed to  pay  to  the  opinion  of  a  Select 
Committee.  I  did  say,  in  answer  to  the 
call  of  the  hon.  member  for  Preston  to 
reconsider  the  proposition,  that  it  was 
needless  for  Ministers  to  reconsider  that 
upon  which  they  had  unanimously  and 
finally  made  up  their  minds,  especially 
before  the  question  had  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Select  Committee.  I  said, 
that  as  far  as  Ministers'  opinion  went, 
they  had  made  up  their  minds,  and  brought 
the  subject  forward  upon  their  own  re- 
sponsibility ;  but  I  did  not  say,  that  Par- 
liament could  or  ought  not  to  alter  or 
modify  their  proposition.  Government 
looks  to  the  Committee  and  to  the  Legisla- 
ture to  approve  the  proposition  if  it  aeem 
reasonable,  not  otherwise.  As  congratu- 
lations appear  the  fashion,  perhaps  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  dlow  me  to 
congratulate  him  on  sitting  upon  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  again,  and 
to  congratulate  myself  upon  again  hear- 
ing from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  one  of 
the  speeches  which  so  frequently  delighted 
me  when  directed  from  the  same  quarter, 
but  against  different  adversaries. 

Mr.  Cakrafl  expressed  himself  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  explanation  ofthe 
right  hon.  Baronet,  whom  he  thanked  for 
his  kind  congratulations.  He  had  only  a 
single  word  to  add : — if  the  Estimate  were 
cut  down  in  the  Committee  by  the  laboun 
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of  the  hOD.  member  for  Qneen's  County, 
or  by  any  one  else,  did  his  Majesty's  Mi* 
sisters  mean  to  resign  7 

The  Motion  for  referrmg  the  papers  to 
a  Select  Committee  agreed  to« 

Call  of  th£  House.]  Mr.  Maxwell 
rose  to  make  the  Motion  of  ^which  he  had 
given  notice  yesterday.  His  object  in 
proposing  a  Call  of  the  House  was  not 
with  a  view  to  any  particular  measure, 
but  to  ensure  a  full  attendance  of  Mem- 
bers, as  he  conceived  this  one  of  the  most 
important  Sessions  that  Parliament  had 
ever  assembled.  He  should  move,  there- 
fore, that  the  House  should  be  called  over 
on  March  18th.    Motion  agreed  to. 

Revenues  OF  the  JukiorBrakches 
OF  THE  Royal  Family.]  Mr.  Hume 
rose  to  move  for  Returns  relative  to  the 
incomes  of  the  Junior  Branches  of  the 
Royal  Family.  He  stated,  that  formerly 
all  these  Revenues  were  paid  out  of  the 
Civil  List;  and  as  all  other  salaries,  pen- 
sions, and  revenues,  were  to  be  reduced, 
he  thought  the  revenues  of  the  Royal 
Family  might  be  reduced  also.  Up  to 
1806,  each  of  the  junior  branches  of  the 
Royal  Family  had  not  more  than  12,000/. 
a  year;  then,  under  the  Administration 
of  the  Talents,  6,000/.  a  year  was  added. 
The  Act  then  passed  stated,  however, 
that  the  incomes  should  not  exceed 
15,000/.  a  year;  and  he  thought  there 
were  good  grounds  for  inquiring  into  the 
subject,  when  he  found  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge had  27,000/.  a  year,  besides  the 
emoluments  of  a  high  situation  in  another 
country.  The  grants  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family  were  propor- 
tionably  large.  He  knew  that  what  each 
one  of  the  Royal  Family  received  might 
be  ascertained  by  the  public  accounts  on 
the  Table,  but  he  wished  to  have  all  their 
incomes  placed  before  the  House  in  one 
view.  He  regretted,  that  he  had  concur- 
red in  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  providing 
for  the  servants  of  George  drd.  He  be- 
lieved that  that  King  had  left  no  property 
behind  him,  or  otherwise  he  certainly 
should  never  have  agreed  to  that  Act. 
There  was,  however,  much  property  left 
behind,  and  it  was  wholly  unaccounted 
for.  The  whole  of  these  expenses  were 
not  less  than  271,000/.  a  year — a  sum 
fully  sufficient  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  Sovereign.  Every  person  in  the  coun- 
try strove  to  live  up  to  the  pattern  set  by 


the  Sovereign  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood. 
Following  Uieir  example,  every  man  in  the 
country  lived  beyond  his  income,  and  was 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  extravagances 
of  the  Princes,  and  by  the  example  set  by 
that  House.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
referring  to  The  Quarterly  Review  to  en- 
force his  statements ;  but  it  was  very  ably 
stated  in  that  work  last  year,  that  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  salaries  given  to  pub- 
lic men  had  had  a  most  pernicious  in- 
fluence on  the  country,  by  affording  a  bad 
example.  At  present,  all  the  higher 
classes  were  in  great  difficulties ;  and  if 
the  House  hoped  to  cure  these  evils,  it 
must  begin  at  the  head.  He  hoped  that 
the  good  sense  of  the  members  ot  the 
Royal  Family  would  induce  them  to  con- 
sider the  value  of  public  opinion,  and 
reduce  their  expenses.  There  was  ano- 
ther part  of  the  subject  which  he  wished 
to  notice.  On  the  death  of  any  branch  of 
the  Royal  Family  the  incomes  of  the  sur- 
vivors were  liable  to  be  augmented.  He 
wished,  therefore,  to  have  a  Return  of  the 
income  of  each  member  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  of  the  contingencies  of  in- 
creased income  of  which  they  had  expect- 
ations. The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
moving  for  *'  A  Return  of  all  sums  of 
money  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
to  the  several  branches  of  the  Royal 
Family,  separate  from  any  payments  to  be 
made  from  the  Civil  List;  stating  the 
amount  paid  to  each,  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment under  which  it  was  granted,  and  the 
amount  granted  to  each ;  and  also,  what 
contingent  benefit  each  member  might  ex- 
pect under  the  Acts." 

Mr.  Goulbum^  knowing  it  was  better  to 
correct  a  false  impression  at  the  moment 
than  afterwards,  rose  to  say,  that  the  in- 
come of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
Royal  Family  were  not  liable  to  be  in- 
creased at  the  death  of  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  family.  That,  he  knew,  was 
a  general  opinion,  but  it  was  an  incorrect 
one.-— Motion  agreed  to. 

Pensions  to  the  Royal  Servants.]  . 
Mr.  Hume  also  moved  for  an  account  of 
all  sums  paid  to  the  Servants  of  George  3rd, 
the  Servants  of  Queen  Charlotte,  and  of 
Queen  Caroline,  under  the  Acts  of  the  1st 
George  4th,  c.  129 ;  the  55th  George  3rd, 
and  the  3rd  of  George  4th;  showing  the 
amount  paid  in  each  year,  and  the  whole 
amount  paid. — Motion  agreed  to. 
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Pensions  to  Officers  of  the 
State.]  Mr.  Hiime  said,  there  was  ano- 
ther class  of  pensions  well  deserving  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  on  account  of 
the  abuses  of  them.  The  57th  of  Geo.  drd, 
was  passed  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
great  reduction  of  sinecures^  with  a  view 
of  giving  to  the  Sovereign  the  power  of 
rewarding  his  public  servants.  But  the 
manner  in  which  that  Act  had  been  carried 
into  execution  had  led  to  great  abuses. 
He  found  that  persons  received  pensions 
three  times  more  valuable  than  their  ser- 
vices. He  found  pensions  granted  to 
persons  who  had  50,000/.  a-year.  There 
was  a  pension  of  1,500/.  a-year  granted 
to  the  governor  of  Madras,  who  had  also 
a  salary  of  10,000/.  a-year.  That  was  an 
abuse  never  contemplated  by  the  Act. 
H6  found  that  Lord  Sidmouth  had  a  pen- 
sion of  3,000/.  a-year,  Mr.  Lushington, 
1,500/.,  Mr.  Goulbum,  2,000/.,  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, 1,000/.,  Mr.  Croker,  1,500/.,  Mr. 
Courtenay,  1,000/.,  Mr.  Hobhousie,  the 
late  Under  Secretary,  1,000/.,  Mr.  Planta, 
1,000/.,  and  Lord  Bexley,  3,000/.  The 
services  of  all  these  gentlemen  were  never 
worth  3,000/.  That  was  his  conscientious 
opinion.  He  considered  that  most  of  these 
pensions  constituted  a  pure  waste  of  the 
public  money,  and  he  appealed  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Dorset  whether  the  Bill  had 
not  disappointed  him  ?  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving  for  a  Return  of  all 
persons  entitled  to  Pensions  under  the 
57th  Geo.  3rd,  c.  65y  and  the  4th  of  Geo. 
4th,  c.  90,  stating  the  names  of  those  per- 
sons, and  the  amount  of  their  Pensions,  the 
nature  of  the  services  for  which  they  were 
granted,  and  how  long  each  individual 
held  Office,  and  the  amount  of  their  sala- 
ries and  emoluments. 

Mr.  Courtenay  seconded  the  Motion. 
His  name  was  one  the  hon.  Member  had 
mentioned,  and  he  must  state,  that  he,  for 
one,  courted  the  investigation,  and  should 
be  quite  ready  to  meet  the  hon.  Member 
when  he  chose  to  bring  the  subject  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  G.  Robinson  stated,  that  he  thought 
the  House  would  not  do  its  duty  if  it  did 
not  discontinue  these  Acts.  The  principle 
of  these  Acts  was,  to  give  a  power  to  the 
Crown  to  g^ant  pensions  for  public  ser- 
vices, whatever  might  be  the  services  of 
those  servants,  and  whatever  the  amount 
of  their  pHvate  fortunes.  That  was  a 
most  vicious  principle.  It  was  anticipat- 
ing the  power  of  Parliament.    He  could  | 


readily  conceive  a  case  of  a  public  seirant 
entitled  to  a  pension,  but  he  must  protest 
against  the  principle  of  conferring  unne- 
cessary pensions  on  those  who  had  private 
fortunes.      One  member  of  a    Ministry 
might  retire  and  need  the  3,000/.  a-year, 
another  might  have  a  fortune  of  30,QOOL 
Suppose  a  Minister  retiring  with  a  fortune 
of  that  kind,  would  he  dare  to   ask  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  would  he  induce 
any  other  person  to  ask  the  Hoase  of 
Commons  to  grant  him  such  a  pension  for 
life  ?    Certainly  he  would  not.     And  if  he 
did  ask  for  a  pension,  he  believed   that 
there  would  be  sufficient  virtue  and  de- 
cency in  the  House  to  resist  the  prop<»i- 
tion.  These  Acts  further  gave  pensions  to 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Se« 
cretary  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  to  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland ;  and  to  various  sab- 
ordinate  officers  they  gave  a  retiring  pen- 
-sion  for  life.  .  The  consequence  was,  the 
country  was  saddled  with  various  pensions, 
far  beyond  what  he  believed  the  public 
was  aware  of,  and  far  beyond  what  it 
would  be  disposed  to  grant.      The  Act 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  repealed ;  and 
if  the  hon.  Member  who  had  made  the 
Motion,  and  who  contemplated,  he  sap- 
posed,  some  further  proceedings,  did  not 
move  for  the  repeal  of  it,  he  would,  and 
he  would  move  for  the  repeal  on  the  ground 
that  all  these  pensions  ought  to  be  granted 
by  a  vote  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Goulbum  hoped,  before  the  hon. 
Member  moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act, 
that  he  would  read  it^  and  either  he  had 
not  understood  it,  or  he  had  not  read  it. 
The  hon.  Member  stated,  that  the  Act 
gave  a  right  to  certain  public  servants  to 
receive  pensions,  but  it  only  enabled  the 
Crown  to  grant  pensions  to  persons  quali- 
fied according  to  their  services.  The  hoo. 
Member  would  find,  if  he  read  the  Act, 
that  Only  six  of  the  upper  classes  were 
entitled  to  the  higher  pensions.  He  be- 
lieved, too,  that  those  who  were  entitled 
to  pensions,  but  abstained  from  claiming 
them,  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  those 
who  received  them.  He  was  himself  one 
of  the  latter  class;  but  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber gave  him  that  opportunity  of  inquiry 
and  examination  which  he  had  promised, 
he  was  confident  he  could  prove  that  his 
services  entitled  him  to  receive  it,  and  that 
he  was  not  altogether  unworthy  of  some 
remuneration  for  his  exertions. 

Motion,  with  an  Amendment,  suggested 
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by  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  amount  actually 
paid  should  be  added,  agreed  to. 

East-India  Company's  Charter.] 
Mr.  C.  Grant ^  in  moving  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee,  nominated  last 
year  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Trade 
with  India  and  China,  said,  he  should  not 
at  that  late  hour,  and  on  a  subject  with 
which  Members  were  already  sufficiently 
familiar,  trouble  the  House  with  many  ob- 
servations.    The  Committee  of  last  Ses- 
sion  had,   it   would  be  recollected,   sat 
many   months,    but  although   they   had 
given  the  subject  before  them  the  most 
unwearied  attention,  and  laboured  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  render  their  labours  complete, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  that  there  were  several 
important  branches  of  it  which  yet  required 
examination.      In  compliance^  therefore, 
with  this  opinion,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  no- 
tice given  by  the  former  Government,  he 
had  now  to  move  the  re-appointment  of 
the  Committee.     It  was  his  wish,  that  it 
should  include  as  many  members  of  the 
late  Committee  as  possibly  could,  under 
the  change  of  circumstances,  be  procured; 
but  he  found,  that  some  had  retired  from 
the  House  some  were  anxious  to  be  ex- 
cused, some  had  been  called  to  the  more 
onerous  duties  of  Office,  and  one,  the  most 
distinguished,  had  been  snatched  from  life 
by  a  most  painful  and  calamitous  acci- 
dent.    Ha  was,   therefore,  compelled   to 
make  a  selection  of  several  new  Members; 
and  although  he  felt,  that  the  Committee 
was  before  inconveniently  numerous,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  comprise  all  whose 
services  were  desirable,  even  with  some 
extension  of  the  number.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  then  read  the  names  of  those 
Members  who  were  to  be  added  to  those 
of  the  former  Committee:  they  were.  Ge- 
neral Gascoyne,  Lord  Morpeth,  Sir  H. 
Parnell,  Lord  Acheson,  Mr.  Wrightson, 
Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  John  Wood,  Lord 
Sandon,  Mr.  Callaghan,  Sir  C.  Forbes, 
Sir   George   Staunton,   Sir  James  Mac- 
donald,  Mr.  Fazakerly,  and  Mr.  Marshall. 
Mr.  W.  Whitmore  approved  of  the  re- 
appointment of  the  Committee;  but,  as  he 
thought  the  House  already  possessed  suf- 
ficient information,  from  the  evidence  be- 
fore it,  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  pro- 
priety of  laying  open  the  trade  with  China, 
he  should,  on  an  early  day,  submit  certain 
Resolutions  on  that  subject. 

VOL.  n.  {2ai} 


Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  evidence  relative  to  the  China  trade 
was  not  so  conclusive  as  the  hon.  Member 
imagined. 

Mr.  Hume  was  of  a  direct  contrary  opi- 
nion, and  hoped  that  the  question  of  the 
China  trade,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  political  power  of  the  Company 
in  India,  would  be  speedily  discussed,  so 
that  one  monopoly,  at  least,  might,  as 
soon  as  possible,  be  got  rid  of. 

Mr.  Astell  had  attended  closely  to  the 
whole  investigation,  and  he  had  formed  a 
different  opinion  from  that  expressed  by 
the  hon.  members  for  Middlesex  and 
Bridgenorth.  He  hoped  that  the  House 
would  read  the  whole  evidence,  and  not 
allow  itself  to  be  led  away  by  partial  ex- 
tracts. 

Committee  accordingly  re-appointed* 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  Feb.  7 y  1831. 

MinuTxs.]  Petitions  pretented*  In  (kvour of  Parliamentaiy 
Reform,  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  from  Folkestone,  ftom 
Rochdale,  and  other  neighbouring  plaees;  from  Lis- 
keard,  and  ftom  the  County  of  Middlesex.:— By  Lord 
Auckland,  tiom  Abingdon: — By  Viicoimt  Mnlboubnv, 

ftom .    Agunst  the  Duty  on  Sear-borne  Coals, 

by  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  ftom  Folkestone :— By  the  Earl 
of  SHArTBSBDRY,  ftom  Wcymouth  and  Meloombe  Regis, 
and  ftom  Honiton : — By  the  Marquis  of  Londondkrby, 
ftom  Gainsborough  and  Saltash.  For  the  Abolition  of 
Colonial  Slavery,  by  Lord  Durham,  twQ,  ftom  Dissenters 
in  Bedfordshire : — By  the  Archbishop  of  Cantxrburt, 
seven,  ftt>m  places  in  Yorkshire.  By  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, ftom  a  place  in  Sussex,  complaining  «f  Distress, 
asking  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  for  thfe  repeal  of  the 
Duty  on  Malt  and  Hops,  <m  Soap  and  Candles,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  Tithes. 

Parliamentary  Reform.]  Lord Z)«n- 
can  in  presenting  Petitions  from  Dundee 
in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  signed 
by  6,000  persons,  being  all  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  who,  whatever 
micrht  be  their  other  differences  of  opinion, 
united  in  demanding  Reform;  from  the 
three  United  Trades  of  Dundee ;  and  from 
Blairgowrie ;  said,  he  would  not  trespass 
on  their  Lordships*  time,  as  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  he  was  happy  to  know,  had 
given  notice  of  a  motion  on  this  subject, 
which  had  given  great  satisfaction.  The 
petitioners,  he  believed,  generally,  had 
great  confidence  in  the  Ministers,  and, 
certainly,  he  was  ready  to  express  his  own 
confidence  in  them.  He  had  expressed 
an  opinion  before  the  recess,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  were  not  indifferent  to 
Reform,  and  he  would  beg  leave  to  read  a 
short  passage  from  one  of  the  petitions,- 
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wbich  confirmed  his  opioioo.  Hit  Lord- 
ship read,  accordingly,  a  short  passage, 
saying,  that  the  petitioners  had  heard, 
with  grief  and  indignation,  that  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  supposed  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  Reform :  that  they  denied ;  they 
were  generally  most  desirous  of  it.  His 
Lordship  also  stated,  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  had  heard  with  pleasure,  that 
the  Ministers  intended  to  extend  their 
Reform  measure  to  Scotland ;  and  he  must 
express  his  satisfaction  that  the  enlit^htened 
people  of  that  country,  who  would  know 
so  well  how  to  use  the  elective  franchise, 
were  now  to  receive  it. — Petitions  laid  on 
the  Table. 

Uniok  of  Wicklow,]  Lord  King 
rose  to  give  notice  that  he  intended,  on 
that  day  fortnight,  to  move  their  Lord- 
ships to  order  a  copy  of  the  Report  made 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Council  of  Ireland,  re- 
specting what  was  called  the  Union  of 
wicklow,  to  be  laid  before  them.  It  was 
necessary  that  he  should  give  this  notice, 
in  order  that  some  persons  might  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  It  was  also  necessary, 
perhaps,  that  he  should  give  their  Lord- 
ships an  outline  of  the  course  he  meant  to 
pnrsue.  It  would  appear  by  the  Report, 
of  which  he  meant  to  move  for  a  copy, 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  reported  to 
the  Privy  Council*  that  the  income  of  the 
Union  of  Wicklow  was  only  909/.,  and  it 
was  on  that  Report  that  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil gave  its  consent  to  the  measure.  But 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  income, 
instead  of  being  909/.,  was  1,800/.,  or 
perhaps  1,900/.  Such  false  and  improper 
statements,  should  the  case  be  made  out, 
would  be  a  sufficient  ground  to  address 
the  Crown  to  dissolve  the  Union,  brought 
about  by  such  false  pretexts.  His  Lord- 
ship concluded  by  giving  notice,  that  he 
would  move  for  a  copy  of  the  Report  on 
that  day  fortnight,  and  moved  that  their 
Lordships  be  summoned. 

IVCONVENIEKCES   OF   TiTHES.]     Lord 

King  said,  seeing  several  right  reverend 
Pi  elates  in  their  places,  he  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  presenting  several  Pe- 
titions against  Tithes,  which  he  should  not 
have  thought  it  fair  to  present  in  their 
absence.  The  first  petition  he  should  pre- 
sent was  from  persons  residing  in  Somer- 
setshire,   and    it  was  very  numerously 


signed — being  signed,  indeed,  by  aevenl 
thousand  people  connected  with  agricul- 
ture.    They  said,  that  their  petition  wss 
directed  against  the  pernicious  titbe  sys- 
tem.   They  stated  that  they  were  in  great 
distress ;  that  the  farmers  could  get  bo 
profit,  and  the  labourers  no  en^ploymeot, 
on  account   of   the  tithe.    Thej   stated 
that  tithes,  in  their  origin,  were  intended 
to  answer  very  difierent   purposes  from 
that  to  which  they  were  applied  at  ]ire- 
sent ;   that  originally  the  tithes  were  di- 
vided  into  three  portions— one    went  to 
the    clergyman,   another    to    repair  the 
church,  and  the  third  to  maintain  the  pooL 
But  these  petitioners  stated,  that  tbey  had 
now  to  maintain  all  the  poor,  and  keep  the 
church  in  repair,  and  that  the  whole  di 
the  tithes  went  to  the  minister,  llie  mode 
in  which  the  tithes  were  collected,  they  de< 
scribed  as  a  barrier  against  improvement, 
and  he  must  say,  that  there  was  giest 
truth  in  the  sentiments  of  the    petilioD. 
He  knew  that  it  was  said  that  tithea  were 
property;  and  sq  they  were,  but  very  &- 
ierent  from  individual  property.     It  wai 
said  that  tithes  were  the  property  of  tbe 
Church,  and  it  was  asked«  if  it  were  notss 
sacred  as  other  property  ?    But  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  stood  upon  adiflfereot 
footmg  from  individual  property.     Tb« 
Church  Establishment  was  the  creature  of 
the  State ;  it  was  paid  for,  and  in  such  s 
manner,  as  the  State  pleaaed.     In  tbat 
respect,   then,   it  was  perfectly  different 
from  individual    property.      A   reverend 
Prelate  had  stated,  on  a  former  evening, 
that  Church  property  was  more    ancient 
than  other  property ;  it  might  be  more  sn- 
cicnt  than  some  other  property,  but  it  vai 
at  all  times  the  creature  of  the  State,  and 
public  property :  it  was  conferred  by  the 
State,  and  it  was  held  as  public  propertj, 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.    It 
was  different  from  private  property,  which 
was  necessary  for  the  good  of    society. 
Without  private  property,  we  should  have 
nothing  but  the  spontaneous  produce  of 
the  earth ;   but  ^jvitbout  tithes  we  should 
have  a  great  deal  more  valuable  produce 
of  art  and  skill  than  at  present.     Tithes, 
then, and  private  property, operated  indif- 
ferent ways.    The  institution  of  private 
property  increased  the  produce ;  the  insii* 
tution  of  tithes  lessened  it.    They  were  t 
tax  on  production  ;  they  hindered  capital 
from  beinj;  aipplied  to  the  land  ;  and,  hot 
for  them,  more  capital  would  be  applied, 
and  more  produce  obtained.    It  waa  no« 
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necessary  to  pay  tithe  on  the  gross  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  and  of  capital,  and  la- 
hour  united,  which  prevented  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  to  land,  and  prevented  the 
employment  of  labour.  Nothing  was  more 
prejudicial  than  a  tax  on  the  gross  produce 
of  the  land;  and  it  was  one  which  any 
prudent  rulers  of  the  Church  would  now 
try  to  have  commuted.  He  said  com- 
muted ;  because  the  time  for  composition 
was  gone  by.  There  must  be  a  commu- 
tation measured  in  a  fixed  corn-rent,  not 
liable  to  alteration,  and  which  would  not 
give  a  greater  than  a  fixed  share  of  the 
produce  to  the  tithetowner,  not  increasing 
with  the  capital  employed.  He  believed 
that,  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Church 
proposed  composition,  it  might  have  done ; 
but  now  nothing  short  of  commutation 
would  do.  The  right  reverend  Prelates 
would  now  find  it  prudent  to  come  to 
some  moderate  commutation.  His  Lord- 
ship concluded  by  presenting  a  petition 
from  Somersetshire,  praying  for  a  Commu- 
tation of  Tithes. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  understood 
to  say,  that  notwithstanding  the  confi- 
dence with  which  the  noble  Baron  made 
his  assertions,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 
prove  that  tithes  were  public  property. 
lie  must  maintain,  that  tithes  were  not 
established  by  the  State  for  a  State  service. 
In  many  cases  they  were  granted  by  indi* 
viduals  who  had  the  power,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  due  performance  of  reli- 
gious service  in  every  parish  in  the  king- 
dom. The  individuals  who  granted  tithes 
di4  not  intend  them  to  be  the  property  of 
the  State.  The  question  was,  what  was 
property?  The  law  gave  power  to  men  to 
appropriate  and  use  certain  tilings?  It 
gave  such  a  power  to  the  tithe-owner,  or 
a  property  in  the  tithes,  as  it  gave  to  the 
land-owner  a  property  in  his  land.  Tithes, 
therefore,  stood  upon  the  same  footing  as 
other  property.  He  remembered,  that  at 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
people  who  argued  against  tithes  also  con- 
tended, that  the  landlords  were  nothing 
more  than  the  stewards  for  the  people, 
and  that  rent  was  the  salary  which  was 
paid  to  them  for  distributing  the  produce 
of  the  land.  He  did  not  know  why  the 
Church  property  should  be  subject  to  at- 
tacks more  than  other  property,  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  it  weighed  heavier 
than  other  property  on  the  springs  of 
national  industry.  Was  that  the  case  ? 
He  beliaved  not.    Was  land  free  from 


tithes  better  cultivated  than  land  subject 
to  tithes?  Was  that  the  case?  He 
denied  that  it  was.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  then  quoted  a  communication  from 
a  clergyman,  to  show  ^<  that  the  tithes 
were  only  in  his  parish  one-sixth  of  the 
rent.  The  clergyman  stated,  that  he  had 
had  several  communications  with  land- 
surveyors  and  other  persons,  who  assured 
him  that,  generally,  the  clergymen  took 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  less  than 
their  due  claim  for  tithes.  The  agricul- 
turists, the  clergyman  stated,  were  not 
injured  by  tithes;  for,  generally,  tithe- 
free  land  was  not  better,  or  so  well  culti- 
vated as  land  subject  to  tithes.  In  those 
parishes,  too,  he  stated,  which  were  ex- 
empted from  tithes,  the  poor-rates  were 
higher  than  in  parishes  which  had  tithes, 
though  he  did  not  state  that  the  high 
rates  were  connected  with  the  exemption 
from  tithes."  For  himself,  he  doubted, 
therefore  that  the  tithe-system  was  so 
noxious  as  the  noble  Baron  described  it. 
He  wished  it,  however,  to  be  understood, 
that  he  was  not  opposed  to  a  commutation 
from  tithes  on  a  fair  principle.  It  was 
necessary,  he  believed,  that  the  Church 
should  make  some  sacrifice,  and  every 
commutation  must  involve  a  sacrifice ; 
but  on  that  account  he  should  not  object 
to  a  commutation.  On  the  whole,  he 
denied  that  tithes  were  public,  property, 
or  were  the  cause  of  distress. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WelU,  as  the 
Petitions  came  from  Somersetshire,  had 
made  some  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  petitioners,  and  he  had  found  that 
there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  their  situa- 
tion which  could  justify  them  in  coming 
forward  to  petition  against  tithes.  He 
did  not  wish  to  make  any  observations 
then  on  the  question  of  tithes,  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  petitions,  but  whenever  the 
noble  Lord  brought  it  forward,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  give  him  an  answer.  On 
the  subject  of  Commutation  of  Tithes,  he 
would  observe,  that  in  a  conversation 
which  he  held  not  long  back  in  that  House 
with  the  noble  Lord,  he  stated  to  him, 
that  no  one  was  more  desirous  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  principle  than  he  was, 
and  he  was  sure  it  would  be  found  gener- 
ally to  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
clergy.  In  the  first  living  he  had  ever  had 
he  had  commuted  the  tithes,  and  the 
plan  had  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
It  had  been  productive  of  advantage  to 
him  and  of  benefit  to  the  parish. 
H2 
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Lord  King  wished  to  express  his  satis- 
faction at  hearing  that  the  reverend  Pre- 
lates held  now  come  to  a  commutation  of 
tithes,    which  whs  something  very  differ- 
ent from  the  composition  of   tithes  pro- 
posed  by   a  light  reverend   Prelate.     A 
commiMaton  whs  very  different  from   a 
conipoHition,    such  hs  was  proposed   by 
the     bill    of    the     -right     rev.     Prelate, 
whicli  went  to  give  a  power   to  the  tithe- 
owner  to  lease   his  tithes  for  twenty-one 
years.     Commutation  must  be  by  a  fixed 
rent — a  certain  amount  of  corn,  not  sub- 
ject to  vary — a  payment  totally  different 
from  tithe.     He  was  glad   to  understand, 
that  now  commutation  and  not  composi- 
tion was  agreed  to,  and  commutation  was 
not  the  plan  of   the   right  rev.  Prelate. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  who  spoke  last  said, 
that  there  was  nothing   peculiar  in  the 
situation  of  the  people  of  Somersetshire. 
That  was  true.    The  evils  were  every- 
where the  same,  and  were  not  confined  to 
Somersetshire.    There  was  nothing  pecu- 
liar in  the  hardships  they  suffered.     They 
were  common,  unfortunately,  to  all  the 
hind.     The  right  rev.  Prelate  who  spoke 
first,  said,    he   (Lord  King)  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  making  out  that  tithes 
were  public  property;  and  he  stated,  that 
tithes  originated  in  the  grants  of  private 
individuals.     That  was  perhaps  true ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  livings  of  the  coun- 
try were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Church 
or  the  Crown,  2nd  these  were  undoubtedly 
public  property.     The  advowsons  belong- 
ing to   individuals  were  of  a  different 
nature,  but  the  advowsons  belonging  to 
the  Church  or  the  Crown  were  public  pro- 
perty.    It  was  said,  that  tithes  were  given 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  clergy.     Had 
they  had  that  effect  ?  He  wished  to  learn 
of  the  right  rev.  Prelates  and  their  Lord- 
ships if  this  purpose  had  been  answered  ? 
He  was  surprised,  indeed,  at  that  argu- 
ment; for  were  not,  he  would  ask,  plu- 
ralities and  non*residents  the  disgrace  of 
the  English  Church?    There  were,  he  be- 
lieved, about  10,500  benefices  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  these  there  were  only  about 
6,000  residents.     If  the  grant   were  in- 
tended to  secure  the  services  of  the  clergy, 
it  had  failed  in  its  effect.     Hardly  one  half 
of  the  parishes  under  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  resident  incumbents ;  they  might 
reside  in  other  benefices,  but  nearly  half 
the  parishes  of  Etigland  were  destitute  of 
resident  incumbents.     This  was  one  of  the 
great  and  crying  sins  of  the  Church  of 


England,  from  which  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land  was  entirely  free,     He   would  ose 
this  circumstance    as   the   argument  ai 
verecundiam.      With  all  the  tithes  and 
emoluments    belonging   to    the    English 
Church,   it  could   not  procure  resideots, 
hut  the  Scotch  Church  obtained  resideots 
without   tithes.      We  had    Bishops  sod 
non-residents;  in  Scotland  they  had  r^ 
sidents  and  no  Bishops.     Our  hierarcbj, 
our  costly  hierarchy,  could  not  effect  that 
which  was  done   in  Scotland   without  a 
hierarchy.     This    was  the   argument  ti 
verecundiam.    The  hierarchy  had  no  poier 
to  prevent  pluralities,    or,  if   it   had  tb^ 
power,  it  did  not  exercise  it.     As  to  tithes 
being  property,  he  must  repeat,  that  iber 
were  very  different  from  private  propertt. 
Private  property  was  beneficial ,  and  it  vu 
necessary  that  there  should  be  private  p;t>> 
perty.     Was  it  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  tax  on  the  gross  produce  ?    Titha 
were  a  pernicious  sort  of  property.  Undtf 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  couotry. 
it  would  be  well  in  our  Statesmen  to  ooaki 
a  change  in  tithes,  taking  care  to  respect 
the  life-interest  of  those  who  now  claimed 
them,    but  making    an    alteration   thai 
would  get  rid   of   them.       They    were 
pernicious  ;  all  other  property  was  bene- 
ficial.    He  thought  it  was  not  very  wise 
in  the  right  rev.  Prelate  to  refer  to  the 
French    Revolution.       Their     Lordship 
might  depend  on  it,  that  in  tithes  tbeft 
must  be  an  alteration — that  they  wouM 
not  be  much  longer  suffered  to  exist;  ai«i 
by  placing   them  on   the    same    footioi 
as  property  in  land,  the  land-owners  might 
expect  that  their  property   too   must  be 
altered. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  explained,  as  it 
was  understood,  that  the  commutation  ci 
tithes  which  he  should  look  upon  with  n* 
tisfaction  would  be,  to  give  land  for  them. 

The  Bishop  of  London  wished  to  say  one 
word  concerning  non-residents.  It  wai 
one  of  the  charges  of  the  noble  Lord,  that 
the  costly  hierarchy,  as  he  called  it,  could 
not  secure  the  residence  of  the  cler^ 
It  must  surely  excite  the  surprise  of  tbeii 
Lordships  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  memio* 
that;  for  if  there  was  one  fact  bettei 
established  historically  than  another,  i 
was,  that  the  absence  of  the  clergy  frod 
different  parishes  was  caused  by  lay  tttt 
propriators  having  taken  the  Chord 
property.  It  was  owing  to  the  systei 
of  lay  impropriators  that  the  clergy  wev 
deprived  of  their  property,  and  prevent!^ 
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from  residing  in  their  parishes.  It  was 
the  abstraction  of  so  large  a  part  of  the 
property  of  the  Church,  by  the  lay  impro- 
priators, which  was  the  cause  of  non- 
residence.  The  noble  Lord  imputed  this 
to  the  neglect  of  the  hierarchy.  Now, 
the  hierarchy  had  brought  a  measure  into 
Parliament  to  enforce  residence,  which 
had  been  opposed,  and  rendered  less  efiB- 
cacious  than  they  wished,  because  it 
was  said,  that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  proprietors  of  lay  advowsons— that  it 
would  lessen  the  saleable  value  of  that 
which  they  sometimes  carried  to  market, 
and  the  lay  impropriators  had  caused  the 
bill  to  fail.-  The  hierarchy  deplored  the 
evil,  and  it  was  the  lay  impropriators  to 
whom  it  might  be  justly  ascribed. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  agreed  with 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  who  spoke  last, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  Church  property, 
which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  lay- 
men, was  a  cause  of  non-residence.  If 
the  Legislature  should  pass  an  Act  to 
restore  to  the  Church  all  the  property  that 
ought  to  belong  to  it,  that  would  do,  he 
thought,  a  great  service  to  the  Church.  He 
was  the  proprietor  of  some  tithes,  and  he 
should  be  glad  if  the  Legislature  would 
pass  a  law  to  compel  all  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  property  of  the  Church  to  restore 
it.  He  could  conscientiously  say,  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  property  which  ought 
not  justly  to  be  his. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wished 
to  say  a  few  words,  though  without  a 
disposition  to  prolong  the  somewhat 
irregular  and  inconvenient  discussion. 
He  only  wished  to  inform  the  noble  Lord, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  forward, 
or  procure  to  be  brought  forward,  in 
another  place,  a  bill  for  the  Composition 
of  Tithes.  He  would  take  leave  to  suggest 
to  the  noble  Lord,  though  he  knew  his 
suggestion  was  of  little  value,  that  great 
inconvenience  arose  from  discussions  of  so 
important  a  nature  on  the  presenting  of 
petitions.  If  the  noble  Lord  did  enter  into 
such  discussions,  he  would,  no  doubt, 
have  a  great  number  of  such  petitions 
placed  in  his  hands;  but  it  would  be 
better  if  the  noble  Lord  would  bring 
forward  some  specific  measure,  which 
would  be  more  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  their  Lordships,  than  to  argue  such  an 
important  question  on  the  presenting  of 
petitions. — Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Lord  King  presented  two  other  Petitions 
from  places  in  Somersetshire,  with  the 


same  prayer.  He  would  take  the  op- 
portunity of  saying,  that  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  right  rev.  Prelates  found  the  dis- 
cussion very  inconvenient,  but  he  was 
afraid,  as  he  understood  that  a  great 
number  of  petitions  were  coming  to  him 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  that 
they  would  be  subject  to  those  incon- 
veniences de  die  in  diem.  The  right 
rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  London)  found 
great  fault  with  the  lay  impropriators, 
as  having  caused  all  the  evils  of  the 
Church.  Thiswas  something  new.  Hither- 
to he  had  always  understood,  that  the  lay 
impropriators  were  the  prop  and  stay  and 
bulwark  of  the  Church.  He  had  always 
heard,  that  the  clergy  were  glad  that  a  * 
part  of  the  Church  property  was  in  the 
hands  of  laymen,  because  they  would 
fight  their  own  battles,  and  the  Church 
might  find  shelter  under  their  guns.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  found,  that  the  abuses 
of  the  Church  property,  the  robbery — he 
begged  pardon,  the  abstraction,  as  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  called  it — of  the  property 
of  the  Church,  was  the  cause  of  the  non- 
residence.  But  the  property  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  complained  of  having  been 
abstracted  from  the  Church  was  not  given 
to  the  English  Church, but  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  Before  the  Reformation  all  that 
property  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Reformation  gave  its  property  to  the 
English  Church.  The  Church  Establish- 
ment of  England,  as  formed  at  the  Re- 
formation, was  entirely  the  creature  of 
the  State.  The  right  rev.  Prelate,  perhaps, 
wished  to  make  it  out,  that  the  Church  was 
superior  to  the  State;  but  he  must  contend, 
that  it  was  made  by  the  State.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  the  Church,  which  was  an 
assembly  of  the  faithful,  but  the  Church 
Establishment,  which  was  different.  The 
Church  Establishment  was  the  creature  of 
the  State,  and  nothing  else.  The  right 
rev.  Prelate  said,  that  the  bill  prohibiting 
pluralities,  and  enforcing  residence,  w.is 
supported  by  the  Bishops,  and  opposed  by 
the  proprietors  of  lay  advowsons.  The 
times,  however,  were  now  changed ;  let 
the  Bishops  now  bring  forward  such  a 
bill,  and  it  would  be  more  successful. 
Such  a  measure  should  have  his  support. 
It  was  not  creditable  to  the  Church  of 
England — it  was  not  creditable  to  those 
who  had  the  manao:ement  of  it — that  they 
should  yet  suffer  the  vice  of  pluralities  to 
exist. 
Petitions  laid  on  the  Table« 
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Law  Of  ScoTLAKD.  —  Lak  d toft ds* 
Rights.]  The  Lord  Chancelior  woold 
take  that  opportunity  of  reminding  their 
Lordshipsythat  he  had  placedaBillon  Iheir 
Lordships*  Table,  for  consideration  before 
the  recess,  respecting  the  Rights  of  Land- 
lords in  Scotland.  He  had  then  explained 
to  their  Lordships  the  cause  of  his  intro- 
ducing that  Bill.  The  law  of  Scotland  re- 
specting the  rights  of  landlords  was  in  such 
a  state  as  not,  in  general,  todo  any  credit  to 
the  Legislature.  If  such  a  law  existed  in 
England,  no  man  could  buy  or  sell  a  sack 
of  corn  in  Mark-lane  without  first  sending 
to  Yorkshire  or  Somersetshire  to  ascertain 
that  the  tenant  who  sent  the  com  to  market 
was  not  in  arrear  for  rent.  London,  with 
such  a  law,  would  be  starved  in  a  week. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  had  ventured 
to  bring  in  the  Bill  he  had  alluded  to; 
but  at  this  Bill  the  landlords  of  Scotland 
had  taken  great  umbrage,  and  expressed 
themselves  as  if  it  would  make  all  landed 
property  insecure.  They  were  dreadfully 
alarmed  at  the  Bill,  and  thought  that 
the  country  would  be  reduced  to  a  desart. 
They  had  written  many  letters  to  him 
on  the  subject,  and  they  declared  that 
they  were  not  averse  from  giving  the 
corn-buyer  security  in  some  other  way. 
They  said,  that  before  the  purchaser  con- 
cluded his  bargain,  he  might  write  into 
the  country,  and  they  would  immediately 
answer  his  letter,  candidly  stating  whe- 
ther the  rent  was  in  arrear  or  not.  That 
was  like  telling  a  corn-dealer  in  Eng- 
land that  he  might  write  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  or  Earl  Grey  to  know  if  the 
corn  he  wanted  to  purchase  might  be 
safely  bought ;  or  whether  his  Grace's 
tenants  were  in  arrear  for  rent.  But  before 
the  answer  could  reach  the  buyer,  the 
market>day  would  be  over,  and  he  could 
make  no  bargain  at  all.  He  supposed 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  land- 
lords themselves  to  have  the  trade  in  corn 
free ;  but  they  did  not  appear  to  wish  that. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  meant  to 
take  no  further  step  in  the  matter ;  though 
he  must  own  that,  out  of  respect  to  their 
Lordships,  he  felt  repugnant  to  withdraw 
the  Bill,  yet  he  meant  to  leave  it  to  the 
landlords  and  the  corn-dealers  to  settle 
the  matter  between  themselves,  and  when 
they  had  done  so,  he  should  be  ready  to 
take  the  measure  they  might  regard  as 
best  for  their  mutual  interest  into  his  con- 
sideration. He  had  introduced  his  Bill, 
as  be  Bupposedi  for  the  benefit  of  the 


landlords.  He  had  received^  however,  a 
great  number  of  letters  (torn  several  gentle- 
men whom  he  highly  respected  ;  and  is 
he  was  not  able  to  answer  all  their  letten. 
he  would  take  that  convenient  mode  of  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  them.  Tbej 
rejected  his  proposition,  and,  therefore, 
with  the  approbation  of  their  Lordships, 
he  would  withdraw  his  Bill. — Bill  with* 
drawn. 
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Mufvrjts.j    Billi.    The  Londan  BrfalK»  AppRMdM*  BO. 


and  Uie  Poit  Masta:  GenaraTs  Bill,  wen 
timtb 

Retunu  orderid.    On  the  Modon  of  Mr. 

the  Amount  paid  in  Aaeoed  Twxm  and  Hooae  DvtjTt  ^ 
the  inhabitants  of  OtotTeDor,  Bdgxnve, 
Squares  :^On  the  MoUon  of  Mr.  S.  RicK»  themtt  Ii 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*  altar  defeayinc  the  < 
ture,  and  also  interest  of  the  National  Debt;  an 
of  the  Balances  in  the  Exehaquer,  and  the  addiCioM  » 
the  Unftindcd  Debt,  up  to  the  year  ISSl  i  a»an  aeosnt 
of  Exchequer  fiUIs,  issued  in  1851,  unprorided  tori  sal 
other  Returns  relating  to  the  Public  Income  and  Expend 
ture;  also  Uie  Sums  payable  by  the  East-India  Cani|«Br. 
up  to  the  5th  of  April,  on  account  of  hdf-iMy  to  la 
Majesty's  forces  m  their  service. 

PeUtions  presented.  By  Mr.  C.  Calvsrt,  from  the  ChaicV 
waxdcns  and  Householders  of  the  parish  of  St  0]a«<\ 
Sottthwarit,  against  the  Londan  Appnwelial'  Bill.  Bf  tfet 
same  hon.  Member,  from  the  same  place,  i^^aiast  Uk  Dotf 
on  Sea-borne  Coals:— By  Sir  E.  Knatcmboli,  froa 
Folicestone:— By  Mr.  Gcsar,  fkom  a  Pariah  in  Devoa* 
shire  t—By  Sir  J.  Johnstonb,  Arom  Scartnrough : — By 
Mr.  Alderman  Tbompbok,  from  the  Ward  of  FaxringdflB 
within : — By  Mr.  Alderman  Wooo,  from  Coleman-sacrt 
Ward.  By  the  same  hon.  Member^  ftom  fha  ssw 
place,  against  the  Assessed  Taxes:— By  Mr*  Arrxu. 
from  Bridgewater :— By  Mr.  SANDroBD,  fhMn  Shciilaa> 
Mallett  By  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  from  Sietingboara^ 
complaining  of  tbt  distressed  Kate  of  the  eofoatry,  mi 
recommending  the  Government  to  talce  the  roum  of  it 
into  conaderation.  For  a  general  Fast,  by  Mr.  Bxiacot, 
from  Ridimond<on-Thames,  most  numeroualy  sad  i»- 
spectabiy  signed.  By  Mr.  Hcrt,  from  the  pariah  of  SL 
John,  Clerkenwell,  against  the  Oom*Laws:  and  from  As 
inhaiiltsnts  of  Ashton-iwder-Line,  in  LaneaiAire.  agaiat 
the  Truck-System.  By  Lord  BaaiNOroK,aeT«nl  Petition 
against  Colonial  Slavery ;  from  Traroore^  in  Wataftad. 
against  the  Grant  to  the  Kildare4(treet  Society ;  end  fe 
the  extension  of  the  Oalway  Franchise,  from  Bohennan» 
Oalway  :-»By  Mr.  S.  Rtci,  from  a  Parftrii  oTGalitay.  fi 
fkvour  of  Reform,  by  the  Marquis  of  TATurroac.  froa 
the  Dissenting  Congngxtion  of  Harradon,  in  Bedfoid- 
shire  :^By  Mr.  Aobai^s,  from  the  parish  of  SL  Gilat— 
By  Mr.  PomMtT  TRomoir,  from  Folkestone: — Bf  Lad 
HowtOK,  from  North  Shields  and  Sunderiaad. 

General  Fast.]  Mr.  Hughei  Hugha 
presented  a  Petition  from  a  Congregation 
of  Oxford,  praying  the  House  to  address 
his  Majesty  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
day  set  apart  for  a  National  Confession  of 
Sin,  and  to  exhibit  the  desire  of  atone* 
ment  by  the  means  of  a  General  Past. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  petition  be 
brought  up, 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  should  like  to  know 
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whfether  the  persbns  whd  wished  tBidfty  set 
Apart  for  a  getoeral  fttst,  weite  not  aware  of 
the  httf  that  one-third  of  the  people  Of 
this  kingdom  fasted  almost  every  day  in 
the  week. 

Mr.  Pereeval,  aii  the  Member  who  had 
given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  of 
a  fast,  which  was  shortly  to  come  before 
the  House,  begged,  in  return,  to  ask,  if  the 
hon.  Member  recollected  who  it  was  they 
inust  look  up  to  as  the  Almighty  and  sole 
Dispenser  of  all  good  and  mercy  to  his 
creatures? 

Mr.  Hunt  was  well  aware  of  the  Object 
the  hon.  Member  had  in  view  when  he 
asked  that  question.  He  knew  well,  also, 
to  whom  they  were  to  look  up  for  the 
blessings  they  received ;  but  he  was  well 
aware  of  another  fact,  viz.  that  the  hon. 
Member,  and  some  other  Members  of 
that  House,  were  the  means  of  taking 
away  from  the  poor  of  this  country  the 
greater  portion  of  the  benefits  the  Al- 
mighty intended  for  them. 

The  petition  was  brought  up.  On  the 
question  that  it  be  laid  on  the  Table, 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  that  he  could  not 
allow  that  question  to  pass  without  ob- 
serving, that  he  drew  a  great  distinction 
between  personal  attacks,  such  as  the  hon. 
Member  had  just  directed  against  hiin, 
and  the  Motion  which  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose. Hie  one  should  have  all  the  atten- 
tion which  its  importance  deserved,  the 
other  he  should  pass  by  without  further 
notice. 

Lord  Morpeth  suggested  the  propriety 
of  waiving  fhrther  discussion,  until  the 
Motion  itself  was  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped,  when  the  Motion  was 
discussed,  that  it  would  not  he  confined  to 
the  mere  religious  portion  of  the  subject, 
but  that  it  would  be  extended  to  the 
means  of  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  catastrophes  and  distresses 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  demand  for  a 
fast.  Looking  at  the  question  in  that 
point  of  view,  he  did  not  think  the  hgn. 
member  for  Preston  (Mr.  Hunt)  was  so 
much  out  of  order  as  some  Members 
seemed  to  suppose. 

Mr.  Hunt  begged  to  say  a  few  words  in 
explanation.  If  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Perceval)  thought  he  meant  anything  per- 
sonal in  the  observations  which  had  just 
fallen  from  him,  he  was  much  deceived. 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  hon.  Member. 
He  did  not  even  know  his  name ;  but,  if 
the  cap  fitted  himi  be  lai^i  wear  it 


The  hon.  Member  added,  that  he  again 
disclaimed  anything  personal  in  what  he 
had  said. 

Reform.]  Mr.  Quest,  in  presenting  a 
petition  from  Merthyr  Tydville,  in  Gla- 
morganshire, praying  for  Reform,  took 
occasion  to  read  to  the  House  the  following 
comparative  estimate  of  Representation : 
— In  the  county  of  Sussex,  which  returns 
twenty  Members,  the  population  amounts 
to  237,700;  and  the  Representatives  are, 
therefore,  as  one  to  every  11,800  persons. 
In  the  county  of  Dorset,  which  returns  also 
twenty  Members,  the  population  amounts  to 
147,000,  and  the  Representatives  are 
as  one  to  7,000  persons.  In  all  Eng- 
land, the  number  of  Representatives  was 
513,  and  the  population  12,218,000,  being 
one  Representative  to  every  23,000  electors. 
In  Glamorganshire,  which  returns  only 
two  Members,  the  population  amounts  to 
105,000,  making  one  Representative  to 
every  52,000  persons.  Taking  it  in  ano- 
ther way,  the  county  of  Sussex  possessed 
property,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
Property-tax,  of  the  annual  value  of 
913,560/.  and  there  was,  therefore,  a 
Representative  for  every  48,000/.  of  pro- 
perty. In  Dorset  the  annual  value  of 
the  property  is  698,000/.,  and  there  was 
one  Representative  for  every  34,000/. 
But  in  Glamorganshire  the  annual  value 
is  334,000/.,  and  there  was  but  one 
Representative  for  every  167,000/.  Gla* 
morganshire,  too,  although  it  is  of  greater 
extent,  and  possesses  a  greater  annual 
value  and  population  than  either  West- 
morland, Monmouth,  Bedford,  Hunting- 
don, or  Rutland,  has  only  one  county 
Member,  although  they  have  two  each. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Privileges  of  the  House.]  Mr. 
D.  W.  Harvey  said,  he  had  a  Petition  to 
present  which  was  of  some  importance, 
from  its  connection  with  some  of  the  most 
important  privileges  of  that  House,  and 
he  therefore  prayed  its  attention.  The 
petition,  whicn  was  from  an  individual 
named  Charles  Boulton  Walker,  set  forth, 
that  he  was  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  for 
libel,  which  was  to  be  tried  on  Wednesday, 
next  in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench,  and  in 
which  Dr.  Lushington  and  others  were 
the  defendants.  It  appeared,  that  about 
two  years  ago,  a  petition,  purporting  tc 
come  from  a  person  named  Peddel,  was 
presented  to  that  House/  The  petition 
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complained  of  the  practice  of  the  Con- 
sistorial  Courts,  and  pointed  out  some 
abuses  which  the  learned  Gentleman 
(Dr.  Lushington)  then  a  Member  of  the 
House,  denied,  and  at  the  same  time 
alleged,  that  the  petition  was  not  the  peti- 
tion of  Peddell,  but  of  his  attorney.  That 
gentleman  (the  attorney,  Mr.  Walker) 
had  thought  proper,  upon  hearing  that 
this  speech,  corrected  by  Dr.  Lushington, 
was  afterwards  published  in  the  work 
alluded  to,  namely,  the  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment ^  to  bring  an  action  against  him  and 
the  parties  concerned  in  the  publication 
of  the  Mirror f  for  libel.  That  action  was 
set  down  for  trial  on  Wednesday,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  his  success,  that  the 
plaintiflf  should  be  able  in  the  outset  to 
prove  that  the  petition  was  not  the  petition 
of  Peddell,  the  petitioner;  he  prayed 
therefore,  that  an  officer  of  the  House 
might  be  permitted  to  attend  with  the 
petition,  prayed  to  be  produced  in  evidence 
for  that  purpose.  The  hon.  Member  added, 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  privileges  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  ;  but  as  it  appeared  the 
action  was  brought,  not  for  what  was  said 
in  the  House  by  one  of  its  Members,  but 
for  what  was  corrected  and  published  out 
of  it;  he  thought  that  their  privileges 
could  not  suffer  by  granting  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  when  its  object  was,  to  pro- 
mote the  due  administration  of  justice. 
The  hon.  Member  then  moved,  that  the 
petition  be  brought  up.  On  its  being 
read,  he  moved  that  the  proper  Officer  be 
directed  to  attend  the  King's  Bench  with 
the  petition. 

The  Speaker,  before  the  House  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  on  the  petition,  felt  it 
right  to  state,  that  he  had  received  letters 
from  the  parties,  requesting  his  permission 
that  the  officer  should  attend  the  King's 
Bench  with  the  petition.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  trial  could  not  take  place 
until  after  a  period  when  they  could  apply 
for  the  authority  of  the  House  itself,  he 
declined  to  make  any  order  on  the  subject. 
It  was  perfectly  true,  that  a  Member  was 
protected  in  his  privilege  of  speaking  what 
he  thought  fit  in  that  House,  but  if  he 
afterwards  published  his  speech,  or  author- 
ised the  publication  of  it,  he  laid  himself 
as  open  as  any  other  individual  to  an  action  i 
for  libel.  That  violation  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House  was,  however,  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  House  giving  its  consent  to, 
or  lending  itself  to  produce  evidence  in  i 


proof  of  the  libel ;  and  while  it  preserved 
its  privileges  on  that  point,  it  was  a  subject 
of  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  purposes 
of  justice  could  not  suffer,  because  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  party  to  pro- 
duce secondary  evidence  of  the  fact  he 
wished  to  prove,  of  a  nature  quite  as 
good  as  the  primary,  which  he  could  not 
procure. 

Mr.  Hume,  as  the  Member  who  pre- 
sented the  petition  which  formed  the 
ground  of  action,  felt  it  right  to  say,  that 
he  hoped  the  purposes  of  justice  would 
not  be  defeated  by  their  refusal  to  afford 
the  evidence  required. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  reminded  the  hon. 
Member,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
plaintiff  to  produce  secondary  evidence, 
of  equal  effect  with  that  which  could  not 
be  afforded  without  trenching  on  the 
privileges  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  the  presentation  of 
the  present  petition  was,  however,  of  im- 
portance, as  it  would  secure  the  admission 
of  the  secondary  evidence,  by  showing 
that  the  first  was  not  to  be  procured. 

Mr.  Harvey  was  satisfied  with  the 
effect  produced  in  the  way  alluded  to  by 
the  member  for  Staffordshire,  and  his  only 
object  in  pressing  the  Motion  now,  after 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  Speaker, 
was,  that  the  plaintiff  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  allege,  at  the  trial,  that  the  ap- 
plication had  been  made  and  refused,  for 
which  reason  he  was  desirous  that  a  nega- 
tive should  be  entered  on  the  Journals. 

The  Motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  be  instructed  by 
the  House  what  he  should  do,  in  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  he  found  himself 
placed,  by  receiving  a  subpoena  to  attend 
and  give  evidence  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  of  what  he  knew  on  this  subject. 
Now,  if  he  were  asked  what  had  occurred 
with  reference  to  the  petition — which,  by 
the  by,  he  himself  presented — he  wished 
to  know,  would  it  be  right  for  him  so  to 
do  ?  or  would  his  compliance  be  consi- 
dered a  breach  of  privilege  ? 

The  Attorney  General  observed,  that 
he  did  not  imagine  there  would  be  any 
occasion  for  the  hon.  Member's  statement 
of  anything  which  occurred  within  those 
walls,  as  he  knew,  from  the  circumstance 
of  being  engaged  as  Counsel  for  the  hon. 
and  learned  defendant,  that  it  was  intend- 
ed to  admit  all  such  matters  as  proved, 
by  the  defendant,  so  that  the  questioa 
should  be  tried  upon  ita  merits  alone^ 
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The  Speaker  observed,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  had  questions  put  to  him  as  to 
the  proceedings  in  that  House,  and  he 
should  proceed  to  detail  them  in  a  Court 
of  Law^  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
clear  case  of  breach  of  privilege  might 
be  conceived  by  the  House  to  be  made 
out,  should  any  investigation  be  instituted 
on  that  question.  Of  course  he  was 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  hon.  Member 
might  refuse  to  state  what  had  passed 
in  that  House. 

Distress  of  the  Agriculturists.] 
Mr.  CurteiSf  in  rising  to  present  a  Peti« 
tion  from  the  Agriculturists  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lewes,  said,  he  had  seen 
with  deep  regret  that  Government  had 
dealt  with  so  much  tenderness  towards 
that  enormous  Civil  List,  which  was  the 
deep  disgrace  of  the  Government  of  the 
country.  He  hoped,  however,  that  fertile 
subject  of  dissatisfaction  would  still  be 
open  to  the  consideration  and  examination 
of  Parliament.  The  distress  of  the  landed 
interests  was  very  great ;  and  he  did  not 
believe,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex, and  other  hon.  Members,  could  shew 
any  good  reasons  for  the  attacks  they  so 
frequently  made  on  that  interest.  The 
hon.  Member  then  presented  a  petition 
from  500  labourers,  in  the  Rape  of  Chi- 
chester, and  four  other  petitions  from  the 
county  of  Sussex,  praying  for  a  repeal  of 
the  Malt-duty 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  been  accused 
of  attacking  the  landed  interest.  He  made 
no  such  attack.  All  he  wanted  of  the 
land-owners  was,  that  they  should  act 
honestly  and  justly,  and  relax  in  their 
demands  for  a  continuance  of  their  mono- 
poly. As  to  the  500  labourers  from 
whom  the  hon.  Member  had  presented  a 
petition,  they  would  be  more  benefitted  by 
a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  than  by  any 
other  measure. 

An  hon.  Member  said,  that  if  the  fund- 
holders  would  take  upon  themselves  the 
payment  of  the  poor-rates,  the  farmers 
and  land-owners  would  cheerfully  concur 
in  an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws. 

Civil  List.]  Mr.  Portman  said,  that 
as  much  disappointment  was  felt  with 
regard  to  the  Pension-list,  he  wished  to 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  his  noble  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  ques- 
tion on  that  subject.  He,  in  common 
with  the  bon,  member  for  Su88eX|  and 


others,  felt,  as  he  said,  considerable  dis- 
appointment at  the  proposal  which  had 
been  brought  forward  by  his  Majesty's 
Government,  and  he  felt  much  pain  in 
now  addressing  the  House  for  tne  first 
time  from  those  (the  Ministerial)  Benches, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  pronounce  his 
unqualified  approbation  of  the  measures 
of  Ministers.  He  believed,  however,  that 
they  had  done  as  much  as,  being  Minis- 
ters, they  could  do,  and  he  called  upon 
the  House  to  do  its  duty  in  assisting  those 
Ministers,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary, 
in  carrying  retrenchment  beyond  what  the 
Ministers  could  do.  He  begged  to  ask 
his  noble  friend,  if  he  was  right  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  plan  brought  forward  by  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  was  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  without  any 
interference  of  the  Ministers,  with  the 
whole  of  that  influence  which  they  pos- 
sessed; he  meant,  whether  that  House  was 
to  be  at  liberty,  if  it  should  see  fit,  to  deal 
with  the  Pension-list  in  a?  very  different 
manner  from  that  in  which  the  Government 
had  brought  it  forward  ;  and  whether  Mi- 
nisters, having  done  all  that  they  could 
do,  meant  to  leave  it  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  do  what  it  could  ?  and  he 
also  wished  to  know,  whether  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  salaries 
of  the  great  Officers  of  State,  out  of  the 
Civil  List,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  sala- 
ries of  his  Majesty's  Ministers?  He 
wished  to  know  whether  that  House,  or  a 
Committee  of  it  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  exer- 
cise its  discretion  in  these  respects  ?  He 
thought  it  would  be  useful  to  obtain  some 
information  of  this  nature,  and  that  the 
public  would  be  better  satisfied  by  having 
an  explanation  of  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  his  hon.  friend,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  k  little 
detail.  The  proposition  which  he  had  had 
the  honour  to  bring  down  on  this  subject 
on  Friday  last,  was  brought  down  after 
due  deliberation  and  consultation  by  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  ;  they  were  perfectly 
prepared  to  submit  it  to  the  Flouse  on 
their  responsibility ;  but,  undoubtedly,  he 
could  never  presume  to  say  to  the  House, 
or  a  Committee  of  that  House,  that  what 
his  Majesty's  Government  proposed  as 
being  what  they  thought  proper  was  not 
to  be  altered  by  a  Committee,  or  by  that 
House.  It  was  their  duty  to  leave  it  to 
the  Committee  to  decide  as  it  shoald  lee 
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fit;  but  on  the  subject  of  pension!,  he 
IHMild  take  the  liberty  of  sa^in^  a  few 
words.  He  could  not  conceive  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  tiie  Ministers  of  this 
eountty,  or  of  the  GoTemment  or  the 
Legislature  of  this  country,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  technical  point  of  law,  in 
order  to  do  that  which,  in  his  conscience, 
he  belieted  it  would  be  unjust  to  do. 
These  pensions,  as  he  had  already  stated, 
were  considered,  and  always  had  been 
considered,  as  having  been  granted  for 
life.  It  was  undoubtedly  true,  taking 
advantage  of  the  technical  point  of  law, 
that  pensions  expired  on  the  demise  of 
the  Crown ;  the  Government  had  a  legal 
right  to  deprive  the  holders  of  their  allow- 
ances ;  but  he  would  put  it  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country,  whether  it  was  worthy 
of  the  Government  of  this  country  to  take 
such  an  advantage?  whether  the  actual 
and  positive  relief  to  be  gained  by  taking 
away  those  pensions  was  an  object  worth 
obtaining  by  pursuing  a  course  which  he 
was  sure  would  be  disgraceful  to  the  coun- 
try ?  Having  said  thus  much,  and  adding 
that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  quite 
ready  to  await  the  decision  of  that  House, 
and  the  Committee,  with  all  that  defer- 
ence, and  all  that  respect  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  feel;  and  that  they  entertained 
an  earnest  wish  to  comply  with  any  sug- 
gestion of  the  House,  and  to  make  any 
alterations  which  should  be  deemed  fit; 
still  he  did  not  feel  that  he  was  bound  to 
submit  to  any  decision  of  a  Committee,  or 
of  that  House,  or  of  any  human  power 
whatever,  which  should  require  him  to  do 
that  which  he  should  feel  to  be  tmjust 
and  dishonourable.  As  to  what  his  hon. 
fKend  had  stated  with  respect  to  the 
salaries  of  the  great  Officers  of  the  House- 
hold, he  had  all  along  conceived  that  they 
were  nnder  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  appointment  of  which  he 
had  moved  before  the  recess,  and  that 
that  Committee  had  the  power  to  deal 
with  them  as  it  should  think  fit.  If  the 
Committee  on  the  Civil  List  should  think 
proper  to  take  these  points  into  its  consi- 
deration, it  had  the  power  to  do  so ;  and 
any  alteration  which  it  should  propose, 
consistent  with  justice  and  good  faith,  he 
should  be  quite  ready  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Lennard  said,  that  participating  in 
the  feelings  which  had  been  expressed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire,  he  could 
not  help  declaring  the  pain  and  disappoint- 
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that  had  been  exhibited  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer ;  but  it  was  a  eratiflea- 
tion  to  him  to  know  that  that  noble  Lord 
virould  submit  his  own  views  to  any  just 
decision  of  the  House.  With  regard  to 
the  Pension-list,  it  was  said,  that  it  was 
granted  to  the  Crown,  to  enable  his  Ma- 
jesty to  gratify  his  royal  feelings  by  the 
encoilragement  of  persons  of  merit ;  but 
was  it  not  notorious,  that  it  had  been  con- 
stantly perverted  from  its  true  purpose ; 
and  instead  of  gratifying  the  royal  will, 
had  been  administered  according  to  the 
interests  of  Ministers  and  borough- 
mongers,  and  been  made  the  means  of  per- 
petuating a  corrupt  system,  and  support^ 
ing  a  corrupt  Administration  ?  No  doubt 
these  evils  would  be  much  removed, 
when  the  country  should  have  obtained 
a  Reform  of  Parliament,  but  looking  to 
the  uses  which  had  hitherto  been  made  of 
the  private  Pension-list,  he  had  much 
rather  that  the  present  Government  had 
exhibited  the  large  Pension-list  proposed 
by  the  late  Government,  provided  that  it 
was  open  to  the  revision  of  Parliament 
than  75,000^,  the  half  of  its  amount, 
which  was  to  be  free  from  such  salutary 
inspection.  He  said  this,  because  he  was 
sure  that  if  the  Pension-list  were  open,  it 
would  escape  the  misapplication  of  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  made  the  subject. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  he  would  refer  to 
the  pension  of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 
which  was  resigned  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  to  the  public.  With  regard  to  our 
diplomatic  expenditure,  that  ought  to  be 
brought  by  annual  estimates  befote  Par- 
liament. He  was  perfectly  satisfied,  from 
the  candour  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  while 
he  held  his  present  seat,  the  House  would, 
in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  have  the 
proper  control  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Guest  said,  that  as  he  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  pensions,  it 
seemed  that  some  of  the  noble  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer's  observations  ap- 
plied to  him.  He  must  maintain,  that  at 
pensions  were  granted  during  pleasure, 
the  country  had  a  right  to  be  disappointed, 
and  was  disappointed,  with  the  determi- 
nation of  his  Majesty's  Ministers ;  ahd  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  persist  in  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

Sir  M.  W,  Ridley  observed,  that  hi« 
noble  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  stated  distinctly,  that  that 
House  waa  not  irreroeably  bound  by  the 
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The  Speaker  observed,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  had  questions  put  to  him  as  to 
the  proceedings  in  that  House,  and  he 
should  proceed  to  detail  them  in  a  Court 
of  Law,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
clear  case  of  breach  of  privilege  might 
be  conceived  by  the  House  to  be  made 
out,  should  any  investigation  be  instituted 
on  that  question.  Of  course  he  was 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  hon.  Member 
might  refuse  to  state  what  had  passed 
in  that  House. 

Distress  or  the  Agriculturists.] 
Mr.  CurteiSf  in  rising  to  present  a  Peti- 
tion from  the  Agriculturists  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lewes,  said,  he  had  seen 
with  deep  regret  that  Government  had 
dealt  witn  so  much  tenderness  towards 
that  enormous  Civil  List,  which  was  the 
deep  disgrace  of  the  Government  of  the 
country.  He  hoped,  however,  that  fertile 
subject  of  dissatisfaction  would  still  be 
open  to  the  consideration  and  examination 
of  Parliament.  The  distress  of  the  landed 
interests  was  very  great ;  and  he  did  not 
believe,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex, and  other  hon.  Members,  could  shew 
any  good  reasons  for  the  attacks  they  so 
frequently  made  on  that  interest.  The 
hon.  Member  then  presented  a  petition 
from  500  labourers,  in  the  Rape  of  Chi- 
chester, and  four  other  petitions  from  the 
county  of  Sussex,  praying  for  a  repeal  of 
the  Malt-duty 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  been  accused 
of  attacking  the  landed  interest.  He  made 
no  such  attack.  All  he  wanted  of  the 
land-owners  was,  that  they  should  act 
honestly  and  justly,  and  relax  in  their 
demands  for  a  continuance  of  their  mono- 
poly. As  to  the  500  labourers  from 
whom  the  hon.  Member  had  presented  a 
petition,  they  would  be  more  benefitted  by 
a  repesd  of  the  Corn- laws  than  by  any 
other  measure. 

An  hon.  Member  said,  that  if  the  fund- 
holders  would  take  upon  themselves  the 
payment  of  the  poor-rates,  the  farmers 
and  land-owners  would  cheerfully  concur 
in  an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws. 

Civil  List.]  Mr.  Portman  said,  that 
as  much  disappointment  was  felt  with 
regard  to  the  Pension-list,  he  wished  to 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  his  noble  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  ques- 
tion on  that  subject.  He,  in  common 
vith  the  hoQ«  member  for  Sussex,  and 


others,  felt,  as  he  said,  considerable  dis- 
appointment at  the  proposal  which  had 
been  brought  forward  by  his  Majesty's 
Government,  and  he  felt  much  pain  in 
now  addressing  the  House  for  the  first 
time  from  those  (the  Ministerial)  Benches, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  pronounce  his 
unqualified  approbation  of  the  measures 
of  Ministers.  He  believed,  however,  that 
they  had  done  as  much  as,  being  Minis- 
ters, they  could  do,  and  he  called  upon 
the  House  to  do  its  duty  in  assisting  those 
Ministers,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary, 
in  carrying  retrenchment  beyond  what  the 
Ministers  could  do.  He  begged  to  ask 
his  noble  friend,  if  he  was  right  in  suppos^ 
ing  that  the  plan  brought  forward  by  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  was  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  without  any 
interference  of  the  Ministers,  with  the 
whole  of  that  influence  which  they  pos- 
sessed ;  he  meant,  whether  that  House  was 
to  be  at  liberty,  if  it  should  see  fit,  to  deal 
with  the  Pension-list  in  8^  very  different 
manner  from  that  in  which  the  Government 
had  brought  it  forward  ;  and  whether  Mi- 
nisters, having  done  all  that  they  could 
do,  meant  to  leave  it  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  do  what  it  could  ?  and  he 
also  wished  to  know,  whether  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  salaries 
of  the  great  Officers  of  State,  out  of  the 
Civil  List,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  sala- 
ries of  his  Majesty's  Ministers?  He 
wished  to  know  whether  that  House,  or  a 
Committee  of  it  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  exer- 
cise its  discretion  in  these  respects  ?  He 
thought  it  would  be  useful  to  obtain  some 
information  of  this  nature,  and  that  the 
public  would  be  better  satisfied  by  having 
an  explanation  of  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  his  hon.  friend,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  k  little 
detail.  The  proposition  which  he  had  had 
the  honour  to  bring  down  on  this  subject 
on  Friday  last,  was  brought  down  after 
due  deliberation  and  consultation  by  his 
Majesty's  Ministers ;  they  were  perfectly 
prepared  to  submit  it  to  the  House  on, 
their  responsibility ;  but,  undoubtedly,  he 
could  never  presume  to  say  to  the  Houses 
or  a  Committee  of  that  House,  that  what 
his  Majesty's  Government  proposed  as 
being  what  they  thought  proper  was  not 
to  be  altered  by  a  Committee,  or  by  that 
House.     It  was  their  duty  to  leave  it  to 
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fit:  bttt  on  the  subject  of  pensiont,  he 
mmld  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few 
words.  He  could  not  conceive  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Ministers  of  this 
country,  or  of  the  QoTernment  or  the 
L^slature  of  this  country,  to  take  ad- 
Tantage  of  a  technical  point  of  law,  in 
order  to  do  that  which,  in  his  conscience, 
he  beliered  it  would  be  unjust  to  do. 
These  pensions,  as  he  had  already  stated, 
were  considered,  and  always  had  been 
considered,  as  having  been  granted  for 
life.  It  was  undoubtedly  true,  taking 
advantage  of  the  technical  point  of  law, 
that  pensions  expired  on  the  demise  of 
the  Grown  ;  the  Government  had  a  legal 
light  to  deprive  the  holders  of  their  allow- 
ances ;  but  he  would  put  it  to  the  House 
and  to  the  country,  whether  it  was  worthy 
of  the  Government  of  this  country  to  take 
such  an  advantage?  whether  the  actual 
and  positive  relief  to  be  gained  by  taking 
away  those  pensions  was  an  object  worth 
obtaining  by  pursuing  a  course  which  he 
was  sure  would  be  disgraceful  to  the  coun- 
try ?  Havine  said  thus  much,  and  adding 
that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  quite 
ready  to  await  the  decision  of  that  House, 
and  the  Committee,  with  all  that  defer- 
enccy  and  all  that  respect  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  feel;  and  that  thev  entertained 
an  earnest  wish  to  comply  with  any  sug- 
gestion of  the  House,  and  to  make  any 
alterations  which  should  be  deemed  fit; 
still  he  did  not  feel  that  he  was  bound  to 
submit  to  any  decision  of  a  Committee,  or 
of  that  House,  or  of  any  human  power 
whatever,  which  should  require  him  to  do 
that  which  he  should  feel  to  be  unjust 
and  dishonourable.  As  to  what  his  hon. 
fWend  had  stated  with  respect  to  the 
salaries  of  the  great  Officers  of  the  House- 
hold, he  had  all  along  conceived  that  they 
were  under  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  appointment  of  which  he 
had  moved  before  the  recess,  and  that 
that  Committee  had  the  power  to  deal 
with  them  as  it  should  think  fit.  If  the 
Committee  on  the  Civil  List  should  think 
proper  to  take  these  points  into  its  consi- 
deration, it  had  the  power  to  do  so ;  and 
any  alteration  which  it  should  propose, 
consistent  with  justice  and  good  faith,  he 
should  be  quite  ready  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Lennard  said,  that  participating  in 
the  feelings  which  had  been  expressed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire,  he  could 
not  help  declaring  the  pain  and  disappoint- 
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that  had  been  exhibited  by  the  Chsuicdlor 
of  the  Exchequer ;  but  it  was  tt  gratifica- 
tion to  him  to  know  that  that  nMe  Lord 
vrould  submit  his  own  views  to  any  lost 
decision  of  the  House.  With  regard  to 
the  Pension-list,  it  was  said,  that  it  was 
granted  to  the  Crown,  to  enable  his  Ma- 
jesty to  gratify  his  royal  feelings  by  the 
encoikagement  of  persons  of  merit ;  but 
was  it  not  notorious,  that  it  had  been  con- 
stantly perverted  from  its  true  purpose ; 
and  instead  of  gratifying  the  royal  will, 
had  been  administered  according  to  the 
interests  of  Ministers  and  boroogh- 
mongers,  and  been  made  the  means  of  per- 
petuating a  corrupt  system,  and  support* 
ing  a  corrupt  Administration  ?  No  doubt 
these  evils  would  be  much  reosoved, 
when  the  country  should  have  obtained 
a  Reform  of  Parliament,  but  looking  to 
the  uses  which  had  hitherto  been  made  of 
the  private  Pension-list,  he  had  much 
rather  that  the  present  Government  had 
exhibited  the  large  Pension-list  proposed 
by  the  late  Government,  provided  that  it 
was  open  to  the  revision  of  Parliament 
than  75,000/.,  the  half  of  its  amount, 
which  was  to  be  free  from  such  aalatary 
inspection.  He  said  this,  because  he  was 
sure  that  if  the  Pension-list  were  open,  it 
would  escape  the  misapplication  of  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  made  the  subject 
As  an  instance  of  this,  he  would  refer  to 
the  pension  of  the  Duchess  of  Newtaatle, 
which  was  resigned  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  to  the  public.  With  regard  to  our 
diplomatic  expenditure,  that  ought  to  be 
brought  by  annual  estimates  befote  Par- 
liament. He  was  perfectly  satisfied,  from 
the  candour  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  while 
he  held  his  present  seat,  the  House  would, 
in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  have  the 
proper  control  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Quest  said,  that  as  he  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  pensions,  it 
seemed  that  some  of  the  noble  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer's  observations  ap- 
plied to  him.  He  must  maintain,  that  as 
pensions  were  granted  during  pleasure, 
the  country  had  a  right  to  be  disappointed, 
and  was  disappointed,  with  the  determi- 
nation of  his  Majesty's  Ministers ;  a&d  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  persist  in  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  observed,  that  his 
noble  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  stated  distinctly,  that  that 
House  was  not  irreyocably  bound  by  the 
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on  spices  from  3^.  6d.  to  3^.  There  was  1 
even  a  precedent  for  this  very  article  of 
barilla,  founded  on  Treasury  Minutes,  in 
defiance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Barilla 
was  by  those  Minutes  classed  under  the 
generic  term  of  alkali ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  May,  18 19,  an  order  was  sent  down  to 
the  Custom-house,  from  the  Treasury, 
altering  the  scale  of  duty  upon  it.  In 
1820,  East- India  alkali  was,  by  a  Treasury 
Minute,  also  declared  to  contain  only 
twenty  per  cent  of  alkali,  and  was  admitted 
at  a  proportionate  rate  of  duty ;  and  on 
the  10th  of  Au^st,  1830,  a  similar  Minute 
was^  sent  down,  declaring  it  should  pay  a 
duty  of  51.  per  ton,  and  be  considered  as 
barilla.  He  disclaimed  any  intention 
whatever  of  acting  in  an  unconstitutional 
manner,  and  all  he  now  asked  was,  that 
they  would  allow  him  to  go  into  the  com- 
mittee, where  he  would  explain  to  the 
House  the  alterations  he  meant  to  propose, 
while  at  the  same  time,  he  hoped  to  obtain 
the  sanction  and  concurrence  of  Parlia- 
ment for  what  he  had  done: 

Mr.  0,  Dawson  thought,  that  a  great 
deal  more  had  been  said  upon  this  subject 
than  it  demanded.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  the  hon.  member  fof  Dorsetshire  (Mr. 
Bankes),  that  the  duty  ought  not  to  be 
reduced  without  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  he  still  contended,  that  unless 
the  Treasury  sometimes  assumed  a  discre- 
tionary power,  a  great  deal  of  injury  would 
be  done  to  the  public.  The  Minute  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Thomson) 
had  adverted,  and  to  which  his  (Mr. 
Dawson's)  name  was  attached,  was  sanc- 
tioned by  previous  Act  of  Parliament.  He 
had  nothing  more  to  add  than  that  he  was 
ready  to  share  in  the  responsibility  which 
deyolved  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
for  the  course  he;  had  adopted,  so  far  as 
regarded  this  document.  Between  his 
case,  indeed,  and  that  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  there  was  this  difference,  that 
the  Treasury  minute  he  had  signed  had 
the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
while  that  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  advised  wanted  that  authority. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  felt  persuaded  that, 
after  the  statements  they  had  just  heard 
made,  the  House  must  be  satisfied  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  was  fully  borne  out 
by  precedents  in  what  he  had  done.  The 
Act  of  which  the  last  right  hon.  Gentleman 
spoke,  was,  in  fact,  no  authority,  for  it  had 
expired  before  the  Minute  was  signed. 

Mr.  Berries  said,  that  in  his  time»  the 


Treastiry  had  acted,  as  it  ought  always  to 
act,  on  the  statements  of  parties  who  were 
interested  in  trade.  The  system  of  Trea- 
sury Minutes  was  not  to  be  defended 
on  principle,  but  there  were  numberless 
cases  to  justify  its  necessity.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  were  rival  interests  con- 
cerned, which  made  it  incumbent  on  the 
Government  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
caution.  The  result,  indeed,  of  the  conflict 
was,  and  it  was  so  understood  by  both  the 
makers  of  kelp  in  this  country  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  importers  of  ba- 
rilla on  the  other — that  the  duties  were 
to  be  repealed.  The  House  probably 
remembered  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  last  Session  prevented  .the  bill  being 
brought  into  Parliament,  but  certainly  it 
was  delayed  by  the  number  of  persons 
interested  in  it,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  which  were  at  stake.  If  the 
ipeasure  to  be  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  resembled  at  all  the  measure 
intended  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
by  the  late  Board  of  Trade,  it  should  have 
his  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thotnson  rose  to  move  the 
Resolutions,  and  state  the  course  which 
his  Majesty's  Government  proposed  to 
pursue.  The  House  would  recollect,  that 
in  1822  the  duty  on  foreign  barilla  was 
reduced  from  1 W.  to  8/.  a  ton;  and  in  1823 
further  reduced  by  a  graduated  scale  till  it 
came  to  5/.  per  ton .  It  was  then  proposed  to 
make  a  further  reduction,  but  the  remon- 
strances of  the  parties  interested  prevailed, 
and  it  was  understood  that,  for  five  years, 
no  further  reduction  should  be  made.  It 
was,  however,  not  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment to  allow  the  duty  to  remain 
permanently  so  high,  and  he  knew  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  late  right  hon. 
friend,  Mr.  Huskisson,  to  propose  a  much 
larger  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign 
alkali.  The  House  should  recollect,  that 
the  trade  in  this  article  employed  a  great 
number  of  ships,  and  that  it  was  of  essen- 
tial service  in  bleaching,  and  in  making 
soap  and  glass.  Indeed,  no  other  sub- 
stance had  yet  been  found  that  answered 
so  well  for  the  bleacher  as  barilla.  It  was 
obtained  also  from  the  Canary  islands  and 
the  south  of  Spain,  and  at  the  former 
place  was  invariably  paid  for  by  British 
manufactures.  Thus  the  trade  was,  in 
fact,  a  most  useful  as  well  as  profitable 
one  to  the  country.  By  keeping  up  these 
high  duties,  we  were  suffering  in  another 
point;  our  exports  of  soap  were  diminish- 
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ingy  while  those  from  France  were  increas- 
ing, because  the  French  had  taken  off  the 
whole  duty  on  barilla.  What  he  meant 
to  propose  was,  first  to  reduce  the  duty 
twenty-five  per  cent,  and  ultimately  abo- 
lish it  altogether.  It  was  said y  that  this 
would  injure  the  manufacture  of  kelp  in 
this  country,  but  it  ought  to  be  recollected, 
that  kelp  and  barilla  were  used  for  different 

!>urposes.  He  did  not  deny,  that  the 
brmer  was  substituted  for  the  latter  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  it  could  not  be  procured, 
or  cost  70/.  a  ton.  Kelp  contained  only 
three  or  four  per  cent  of  alkali,while  barilla 
contained  from  twqnty-five  to  thirty  per 
cent.,  and  kelp  when  selling  for  3Q/.  per 
ton  could  be  substituted  for  barilla.  In  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  too,  the  kelp  yielded 
some  salt,  which  ceased  to  be  a  considera- 
tion when  the  duty  on  that  article  was 
removed.  In  the  manufactory  of  glass, 
kelp  was  still  preferred  to  barilla,  but  in 
most  other  manufactures  the  latter  was  so 
much  pref?r^ble,  that  no  protecting  duty, 
short  of  an  absolute  prohibition,  could  make 
the  manufacturers  employ  kelp  instead  of 
it.  The  manufacturers  of  kelp  knew  that 
it  was  the  deduction  of  the  duty  on  salt 
which  bad  injured  them,  and  they  knew 
that,  by  no  protecting  duty,  could  their 
manufactures  be  restored  to  prosperity.  It 
was  said  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  member 
for  Newcastle,  that  the  manufacture  of 
the  article,  called  British  barilla,  would  be 
iniured  by  the  proposed  reduction,  but 
admitting  that  to  be  the  case,  though  he 
was  inclined  to  think  it  would  not  be,  he 
did  not  think,  that  so  trifling  an  article,  and 
one  of  which  the  manufacture  was  of 
receut  date,  should  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  many  interests  which  would  be 
injured  by  keeping  up  the  high  tax  on 
barilla.  The  British  barilla  was  made,  he 
believed,  chiefly  from  salt,  and  came  into 
competition  rather  with  kelp  than  with 
foreign  barilla.  The  manufacture  of  that 
article  had  injured  the  kelp  maker,  and  to 
ask  the  House  to  preserve  a  monopoly  for 
that  was  asking  it  to  ruin  the  kelp  manu- 
facturers and  injure  all  the  manufactures 
in  which  barilla  was  employed.  It  was 
the  duty  of  that  House  to  consult  the  in- 
terest of  all  classes,  but  particularly  that 
of  the  consumer,  and  it  was  on  that  prmciple 
that  he  meant  to  propose  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  barilla.  He  did  not  mean  to 
recommend  the  total  removal  of  the  duty, 
but  onlv  its  reduction  to  2L  per  ton.  He 
belieiveo  that  it  was  owing  to  the  high 


duty  on  this  article,  that  soap  was  one  of  the 
very  few  things  of  which  our  exports  had 
not,  during  the  last  five  years,  increased,  but 
rather  fallen  off.  He  conceive^  that  the 
measure  he  was  about  to  propose  would 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all  tha 
manufactures  in  which  barilla  was  em- 
ployed, and  therefore  be  begged  leave  to 
place  the  following  Resolutions  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chairman,  and  to  move — 

1.  *'  That  the  additional  duties  payable 
on  barilla,  in  respect  of  the  quantities  of 
soda,  or  mineral  alkali*  contained  therein, 
be  repealed  and,  that  such  repeal  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  tuken  effect  from  the  28th 
day  of  May,  1819. 

2.  *'  That  the  additional  duties  payable 
upon  natural  alkali,  imported  from  places 
within  the  limits  of  the  East-India  Com-* 
pany's  Charter,  in  respect  of  the  quanti-» 
ties  of  soda,  or  mineral  alkali,  contained 
therein,  be  repealed ;  and  that  such  repeal 
shall  be  deemed  to  haye  taken  effect  from 
the  10th  day  of  August,  1828. 

3.  ''  That  all  the  duties  paid  on  barilla, 
used  in  bleaching  of  linen,  between  the 
5th  day  of  January,  1830,  and  the  5th  day 
of  January,  1831,  be  drawn  back. 

4.  ''  That  the  duties  payable  on  barilla, 
and  also  the  duties  payable  on  natural 
alkali,  imported  from  places  within  the 
limitsof  the  East-  India  Company's  Charter, 
be  21,  the  ton  ;  and  that  the  same  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  taken  effect  from  the  14th 
day  of  December,  1830. 

Sir  George  C/erA  contended,  that  the 
proposed  reductions  would  have  the  effect 
of  throwing  out  of  employ  40,000  or 
50,000  persons  engaged  in  kelp  manufac* 
turc,  and  he  meant  to  call  upon  the  Com* 
mittee  to  pause  ere  the  Resolutions  were 
adopted.  If  these  people  were  deprived 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  they  would 
carry  their  industry  and  skill  to  America, 
and  enrich  that  country.  In  1823,  after 
the  Giovemment  had  reduced  the  duty  to 
51. t  it  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  re* 
presentations  from  Scotland,  to  raise  it 
again  to  8/.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  that  the  barilla  trade  employed  a 
great  quantity  of  shipping;  so  did  the 
trade  in  kelp.  The  use  of  British  alkali 
began  in  1822,  and  it  certainly  had  inter* 
fered  with  the  production  of  kelp,  but  not 
to  the  extent  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
supposed.  In  reply  to  his  statement,  that 
kelp  was  not  liked  by  the  soap  manufac* 
turers,  he  could  say,  that  a  soap  manufac* 
tuier  had  stated  to  a  kelp  meKchanf,  that 
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he  would  take  500  tons  of  kelp  annuaUy 
if  the  Government  removed  the  duty  on 
soap.  Bat  at  present  the  manufacturers 
of  ke]p  were  making  nothing,  though  they 
continued  their  works,  partly  out  of  hope, 
and  partly  out  of  charity.  Where  they 
formerly  gained  pounds  they  did  not  now 
gain  shillings,  and  both  manufacturers 
and  labourers  were  in  a  sad  state  of  dis- 
tress. If  the  reduction  of  duty  on  barilla 
were  to  be  carried  into  effect,  the  whole  of 
the  kelp  works  must  be  suspended,  and  all 
the  hands  employed  in  them  turned  adrift. 
To  prevent  that,  he  implored  the  Commit- 
tee to  consider  well  before  it  sanctioned  a 
measure  so  pregnant  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences. The  population  of  the  west 
coasts  of  Scotland  depended  on  this  ma- 
nufacture in  a  great  measure  for  sub- 
sistence, and  by  the  plan  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  they  would  be  consigned  to 
poverty  and  want.  He  implored  the  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  earnestly  to  consider 
what  it  was  about  to  do,  and  not  take  a 
step  which  would  plunge  a  whole  industri- 
ous population  into  despair. 

Mr.  Maherhf  said,  that  the  question  at 
issue  was  between  the  manu&cturer  of 
British  alkali  and  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. In  the  present  advanced  state  of 
science,  the  manufacturers  of  Scotch  kelp 
could  not  compete  with  the  foreigner; 
and  he  would  put  it  to  the  Committee 
whether  they  would  not  take  the  advantage 
of  science,  by  which  the  community  would 
be  benefitted,  rather  than  reject  it,  for  the 
advantage  of  a  particular  party?  The  hon. 
Member  then  referred  to  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  a  manufacturer  of 
British  alkali,  wherein  the  writer  stated, 
«<  We  can  make  better  alkali  from  our 
materials  than  the  barilla  gave,  and  that 
at  Newcastle  they  can  make  it  better  than 
we  can."  He  was  satisfied  that  in  a  short 
time  English  barilla  would  supplant  fo- 
reign barilla;  he  was  satisfied,  too,  that 
the  protecting  duty  benefitted  but  a  small 
class,  but  injured  the  community,  and 
therefore,  he  meant  to  give  the  proposi- 
tion of  his  right  hon.  friend  his  warmest 
support. 

Mr.  Sadler  said,  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  the  question  argued  as  one,  the  re- 
sult of  which  would  be  merely  a  transfer 
of  labour.  The  real  point  of  view  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  considered  was,  its  effect  in 
throwing  out  of  employment  30,000  or 
40,000  persons,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
British  empire  where,  unhappily,  there 


was  no  provision  for  the  destitute  poor. 
The  monstrous  doctrine  of  transfer  was 
one  of  the  greatest  errors  and  evils  of 
modem  political  economy.    If  the  labour 
of  these  persons  should  be  transferred,  the 
evil    to    them    would    be    irremediable. 
Where  could  they  transfer  their  labour  ? 
The  economists  were  at  no  loss ;   they  re- 
commended them  to  transfer  themselves  I 
He  regarded    the  question  as  affecting 
those  classes  whose  labour  was  the  only 
species  of  property  they  possessed,  and  it 
ought  to  be  held  as  sacred  as  any  other. 
They  who  were  thus  to  be  drawn  out  to 
misery  and  starvation  ought  at  least  to 
have  some  compensation.    One  large  pro* 
prietor  in  Scotland,  whose  name  he  should 
not  mention,  had  informed  him,  that,  on  a 
previous  reduction  of  this  duty,  he  was 
not  only  deprived  of  his  income  from  a 
large  district  in  which  kelp  was  made,  but 
that  he  freighted  a  vessel  with  provision^ 
to  supply  the  poor  people  who  made  it, 
and  who  otherwise  must  have  perished. 
Ireland  could  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
measure,  because  a  drawback  was  already 
allowed  on  the  barilla  used  there.  The  prin- 
ciples of  what  was  called  political  economy, 
pushed  too  far,  had  paralysed  and  destroved 
every  branch  of  industry  it  had  toucnec( 
hitherto,  whether  agricultural  or  manufac- 
turing.   It  was  well  and  truly  observed  by 
Buonaparte,  that  if  an  empire  was  formed 
of  adamant  it  would  be  crumbled  into  atoms 
by  political  economy.    They  ought  not  to 
decide  lightly  upon  a  question  affecting 
the  very  existence  of  30,000  or  40,000 
individuals.     It  was  a  general  complaint, 
and  an  evil  of  which  the  nation  had  been 
forewarned  by  its  greatest  statesmen,  that 
property  at  present  was  too  much  accu- 
mulated in  the  hands  of  individuals;  and 
the  prevailing  policy  had  that  pernicious 
tendency.     It  destroyed  the  middle,  and 
degraded  the  lower  and  industrious  classes 
of  society.    The  distress  which  now  pre- 
vailed in  many  branches  of  industry  was 
such  as  could  not  be  much   longer  sus- 
tained, and  he  conjured  the  House  and  the 
Ministry  to  look  to  the  people.     Though 
individually  interested  in  this  particular 
subject,  he  should  hesitate  to  accept  a 
boon  which  could  not  be  conferred  without 
injury  to  a  great  number  of  the  poor.   He 
felt  regret  at  being  thuscompelletd  to  differ 
with  Ministers,  for  he  should  be  much 
better  pleased,  upon  this,  and  upon  all 
other  points,  to  find  himself  in  a  capacity 
to  concur  in  their  measures.     If  there 
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was  any  species  of  property  more  sacred 
than  another,  it  was  the  labour  of  those 
who  had  nothing  else  to  depend  upon. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  strongly 
opposing  the  measure,  on  the  ground  of 
justice  and  humanity. 

Sir  3f.  W,  Ridley  was  opposed  to  the 
measure,  which  he  considered  to  be  founded 
on  an  error  in  finance.  The  tonnage  which 
was  employed  in  the  transport  of  salt  and 
sulphuric  acid,  was  three  times  as  much 
as  that  employed  in  the  transport  of  ba- 
rilla, and  British  kelp  was  also  much 
superior  to  foreign  barilla.  By  throwing 
open  the  market  for  the  import  of  barilla, 
the  production  of  kelp  was  materially  in- 
jured. He  should  be  disposed,  in  lieu  of 
the  present  measure,  to  propose  a  gradual 
reduction  of  duty,  of  20s.  per  annum  till 
the  duty  was  down  to  40s.,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  pro- 
pose a  reduction  in  the  existing  duty  of 
20s.  per  annum,  which  might  possibly 
save  the  manufacturers  from  ruin. 

Mr.  G.  Robinson  was  disposed  to  agree  in 
the  proposition  of  the  Vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  considered  the  manu- 
facture of  kelp  in  Scotland  as  very  much 
overrated.  It  had  been  stated,  that  the 
interests  of  the  barilla  and  kelp  manufac- 
turers were  alone  concerned  in  this  measure ; 
but  what  became  of  the  soap  manufactu- 
rers and  consumers?  Were  they  to  be 
forgotten  altogether,  as  though  their  in- 
terests were  not  at  all  concerned  ?  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  hef  could  not 
but  support  the  measure  as  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Dover. 

Mr.  Warburton  thought  the  right  hon. 
Vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
done  perfectly  right  in  introducing  this 
measure.  The  important  chemical  dis- 
coveries of  the  age  ought  to  be  suffered  to 
effect  their  object,  which  was,  to  render  all 
manufactures,  as  cheap  as  possible.  If  the 
article  were  rendered  dearer  by  restrictive 
duties,  the  consequence  would  be,  to  com- 
pel the  manufacturer  to  substitute  an  in- 
ferior article ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  restrictive  duties  were  repealed, 'it  would 
instantly  have  the  effect  of  setting  to  work 
all  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  coun- 
try. The  fact  was,  that  the  present  measure 
was  of  small  comparative  importance  with 
respect  to  the  manufacturers  of  kelp  or 
barilla.  The  measure  which  affected  them 
was  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  salt,  by  which 
the  alkali  which  was  lying  dormant  in  the 
rock-salt  of  Cheshire  was  instantly  brought 


into  use ;  and  the  quantity  of  alkali  that 
exists  in  the  muriate  of  soda  is  so  much 
greater  than  that  which  is  in  barilla  and 
kelp,  that  the  manufacture  of  both  was  in- 
stantly injured,  and  probably  they  would 
ultimately  be  thrown  out  of  the  market 
by  its  superior  abundance  and  consequent 
cheapness. 

Sir  John  Bourke  said,  that  whilst  he  ad- 
mitted the  principle  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  he  would  recommend 
the  House  to  proceed  with  caution.  He 
should  like  to  support  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Newcastle,  which  would 
make  the  distress  fall  more  gradually,  and 
enable  people  better  to  resist  it. 

Mr.  Hodgson  condemned  the  proposition, 
as  likely  to  injure  existing  manufactures 
without  benefitting  any  body.  The  interests 
of  the  bleachers  and  manufacturers  might 
be  protected  by  allowing  them  a  drawback, 
and  he  recommended  generally  that  the 
former  drawback  on  the  articles  affected 
by  the  duties  under  discussion  should  be 
restored,  instead  of  the  present  measure. 

Mr.  Sykes  supported  the  Motion.  If 
political  economy  were  at  all  like  the 
doctrines  of  the  hon.  member  for  Newark 
(Mr.  Sadler),  it  would,  indeed,  deserve 
all  that  the  hon.  Member  said  against  it. 
He  always  remarked,  that  people  who  were 
most  violent  in  their  abuse  of  political 
economy,  were  sure  to  have  some  absurd 
notion  of  legislation  of  their  own.  It  was 
so  obvious  that  the  present  proposition 
must  give  employment  to  labour,  that  the 
only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  ground 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Newark  had 
taken  was,  that  the  hon.  Member  might 
have  an  oppoitunity  of  railing  at  the  poli- 
tical economists. 

Lord  Altkorp  observed,  as  his  opinion, 
that  there  were  two  parties  who  seemed 
to  have  chosen  different  grounds  for 
opposing  the  present  measure;  namely, 
those  who  advocated  the  cause  of  the  ba- 
rilla manufacturers,  and  those  who  took 
the  part  of  the  makers  of  kelp.  The  hon. 
member  for  Newark  had  warmly  and 
zealously  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  latter, 
on  account  of  their  poverty,  which  he  re- 
gretted as  much  as  the  hon.  Member 
himself  could  do.  The  real  question  in 
this  case  was,  whether  the  proposition 
made  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Dover,  was  or  was  not  advantageous? 
It  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
measure  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Vice^ 
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president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  would 
destroy  the  kelp  manufactarers ;  and  it 
was  well  known  y  that  wherever  kelp  and  ba- 
rilla were  applicable  to  the  same  purposes, 
the  barilla,  even  now,  drove  the  kelp  out 
of  the  maiket.     As  the  question   of  free 
trade,  however,  had  been  touched  upon, 
he  must  say  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
faoD.  member  for  Newark  (Mr.  Sadler)  say, 
that  the  principle  of  free  trade  had  touched 
nothing  which  it  had  not  destroyed.     He 
need  only  refer  to  the  extension  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  silk-trade  and  the  gIo%'e- 
trade,  since  the  adoption  of  those  prin- 
ciples, to  prove  that  Uiey  were  not  so  de- 
structive in  every  instance  as  the  hon. 
Member  imagined.     Abstract  principles, 
however,  he  repeated,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  question,  which  was  one  of  fact. 
Foreign  barilla  was  12/.  per  ton ;  British 
barilla  12Z.  10s.;  but  then  British  barilla 
contained  40  per  cent  of  alkali,  and  fo- 
reign barilla  only  25  per  cenL     The  arti- 
cles, therefore,  could  not  come  into  com- 
petition in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  the 
British    manu&cturer  disadvantageously. 
The  reason ,  and  the  only  reason,  why  British 
barilla  was  not  employed  in  the  soap  trade 
was,  because  it  imparted  a  sulphurous 
smell  to  the  soap,  and  it  was  therefore  of 
importance  to  diat  trade  that  the  foreign 
barilla  should  be  imported  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  at  a  lower  duty  than  previously  ex- 
isted, and  it  did  not  appear  that  it  would 
be  injurious  to  any  interest  in  this  conn- 
try. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  thought,  that  if  the 
duty  on  barilla  was  reduced  as  proposed, 
something  ought  to  be  done  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  kdp  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Ponlett  Thomson  assured  the  hon. 
member  for  Newcastle  (Sir  M.  W.  Ridley), 
that  if  what  he  su^nested  could  be  done, 
^thout  injury  to  any  other  interest,  he 
should  be  happy  to  recommend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  Government. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wtiithman  said,  that  the 
bon.  member  for  Newark  had  anticipated 
many  observations  which  he  was  about  to 
make  on  what  were  called  the  principles 
of  free  trade.     As  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  how-  j 
ever,  he  b^ged  to  remark,  that  the  exten-  { 
sion   of  a  tnde  by  increased  importation  ' 
from  countries  which  took  nothing  from  \ 
US  in  retmrn,  was  no  proof  of  pro^rity. 

Mr.  Sadler  explained.     He  was  not  op- 
posed to  a  wise  and  just  principle  of  free 
trade ;  be  meant  toch  a  one  as  took  into 
VOL.ILIISJ} 


account  the  relative  situation  of  this  and 
other  countries.  Let  the  noble  ImtA  and 
the  House  look  at  the  enormous  debt,  at 
the  heavy  taxes,  which  pressed  upon  all 
classes,  and  say  whether  such  a  state  of 
things  could  possibly  be  compatible  with 
cheap  labour.  If  this  country  were  free 
from  those  difficulties  no  man  would  be 
more  ready  than  himself  to  advocate  the 
freest  possible  intercourse  between  all  na- 
tions. Considering  the  enterprise,  the 
skill  and  industry,  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, they  need  not  fear,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  freest  competition.  The 
40,000  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  and  num- 
bers of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  who  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  this  mea- 
sure, were  just  as  well  entitled  to  protec- 
tion as  the  agriculturists  or  any  other  class. 
A  free  trade  (uinciple  ought  to  apply  alike 
to  all  branches  of  industry,  otherwise  it 
was  nothing  but  a  system  of  injustice  and 
partiality.  He  did  not  think  the  present 
a  fit  occasion  for  pressing  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  and  therefore,  though  reluct- 
antly, he  was  opposed  to  the  proposition 
of  Ministers.  At  the  same  time  he  should 
support  them  whenever  he  could  do  so 
consistently  with  his  principles. 

Mr.  Maberhf  said,  the  arguments  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Newark  were  totally 
fallacious.  He  had  charged  him  (Mr. 
Maberly)  with  supporting  what  was  cal- 
culated to  ruin  40,000  persons.  The 
principle  he  advocated  was,  to  have  manu- 
factures cheap,  and  great  consumption, 
which  must  necessarily  produce  increased 
employment;  but  the  hon.  member  for 
Newark's  principles,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  prevent  employment.  He  had  made 
a  declamatory  speech  of  two  hours  last 
Session  on  that  subject,  and  he  (Mr.  M.) 
then  challenged  him  to  bring  forward  a 
specific  motion.  He  thought  that  in  two 
minutes  he  could  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
hon.  Member's  declamation.  If  the  hon. 
member  for  Newaric  would  bring  forward  a 
specific  motion,  and  let  the  subject  be 
sifted  to  the  bottom,  he  would  find  him- 
self answered  in  as  triumphant  a  manner 
as  he  could  wish. 

Sir  EdM)ard  KnatchbuU  defended  the 
line  of  argument  adopted  by  his  hon. 
fiiend,  the  member  for  Newark,  and  com- 
plained of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Abingdon  (Mr.  Maberiy).  If  the  bon. 
member  for  Abingdon  treaited  others  in  a 
manner  so  little  conctliatray ,  he  could  not 
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be  much  surprised  if  he  found  that  others 
treated  him  with  little  respect.  As  to  the 
explanation  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  member  for  Dover,  so  far  as 
concerned  himself  and  the  Ministry  per- 
sonally, it  was  quite  satisfactory.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  acted,  no  doubt, 
with  the  best  intentions;  he  afterwards 
found  he  had  done  wrong,  and  he  made 
the  best  atonement  to  the  House  and  the 
country,  by  acknowledging  that  it  had 
been  done  inadvertently.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  some  importance,  however,  whether 
Parliament  should  not  come  to  some  dis- 
tinct resolution  on  the  subject,  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  its  own  privileges  in  future. 
He  said  this  without  anything  like  a 
hostile  feeling  to  Ministers,  who  should 
have  his  support  so  long  as  he  felt  they 
were  deserving  of  it, 

Mr.  P.  Thomson  observed,  that  in  the 
Resolutions  he  had  proposed,  the  declara- 
tion which  the  hon.  Baronet  suggested  was 
expressed  by  implication. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  supported  the 
Resolutions.  Me  did  not  think  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  duty  would  be  attended 
with  any  bad  effect  to  the  kelp  manu- 
facturers. He  did  not  believe  that  it  would 
throw  40,000  men  out  of  employment; 
and  he  knew  it  .would  be  felt  as  a  great 
advantage  by  more  than  one  class  of  ma- 
nufacturers. He  could  state  from  his  own 
knowledge,  that  a  large  order  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  soap  was  executed  at  Mar- 
seilles, instead  of  being  executed  in  this 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duty 
on  foreign  barilla.  The  fact  stated  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  alkali  in  foreign 
and  British  barilla,  shewed  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  competition,  while 
keeping  up  the  duty  was  a  great  hardship 
on  those  manufacturers  who  could  not  do 
without  kelp. 

Mr.  Attwood  did  not  intend  to  follow 
the  example  of  those  who  never  missed  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  a  lecture  on  the 
abstract  principles  of  political  economy. 
With  respect  to  the  example  of  the  silk 
manufacture  cited  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  it  was  easily  explained 
without  referring  to  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy.  The  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion of  raw  silk  was  reduced;  and  the 
manufacturer  was  by  that  means  enabled 
to  manufacture  to  a  greater  extent.  As 
to  the  proposition  now  before  the  House, 
in  his  opinion  it  was  not  supported  by  any 


fact  or  argument.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  P.  Thomson)  said,  the  kelp  ma- 
nufacturers would  not  be  injured,  because 
the  barilla  would  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  kelp  in  any  one  manufacture. 
Every  species  of  alkali,  however,  came  into 
competition,  more  or  less,  with  everyother 
species  of  alkali.  Now,  as  on  many  former 
occasions,  he  must  protest  against  those 
eternal  changes,  which  shook  the  foun- 
dations of  commercial  speculation,  and 
first  ruined  one  class,  and  then  another. 
There  was  no  security  for  property  when 
the  Government  was  given  up  to  philoso- 
phers. He  opposed  the  Resolutions,  be- 
cause he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  not  satisfactorily  explained  why 
he  had  assumed  the  functions  of  which 
that  House  ought  to  be  most  jealous.  The 
duty  of  that  House  was,  in  this  case,  sa* 
perseded  by  an  act  of  Government,  and 
Ministers  were  bound  to  come  down  with 
a  bill  of  Indemnity,  and  show  that  they 
had  been  induced,  upon  strong  grounds, 
to  adopt  such  a  proceeding.  If  the  course 
pursued  In  this  case  were  frequently  acted 
upon,  that  House  would  become  a  mere 
body  to  register  the  acts  of  the  Ministry. 
He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
entirely  failed  in  making  out  a  case.  He 
was  wrong  in  fact  and  in  argument, 
and  the  course  he  pursued  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Lord  J.  Russell  admitted,  that  the 
Ministers,  on  coming  into  Office,  had 
acted  on  the  precedent  which  former  Mi- 
nisters had  left  behind.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  act  was  strictly  justifiable, 
but  in  a  great  machine  like  the  Govern* 
ment  of  this  country  it  was  necessary  that 
Ministers  should  have  some  latitude  in  cer- 
tain cases,  always  taking  care  tliat  the  oc- 
casion should  be  such  as  to  justify  their 
deviating  from  an  established  rule.  An 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  had 
delivered  one  of  his  usual  declamations 
against  free  trade ;  and  another  hop.  Gen- 
tleman had  said  the  other  night,  that  he 
had  heard  much  about  that  House,  and 
mach  about  the  Crown,  but  nothing  about 
the  people.  The  subject  of  free  trade, 
however,  was  not  then  before  them,  nor 
was  it  likely  that  the  present  Ministers 
would  think  less  of  the  people  than  when 
they  spoke  from  a  different  part  of  the 
House.  They  did  think  that^  in  consulting 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  they  were  sup' 
porting  the  interests  of  the  people* 
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Hr.  Herries  did  not  mean  to  oppose  the 
MotiODy  for  the  Gofcrnment  with  ^ich 
he  was  connected  had^  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  tubjact,  determined  that 
the  dntj  ought  to  be  redoced.  But  Uiey 
had  come  to  that  determination  indepen- 
dently of  free  trade,  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  It.  He  was  not  for  can3ring  the 
eitreme  doctrines  of  political  economy  into 
trade,  witinrnt  a  due  regaxd  to  eaisting  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  HuM€  said,  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
such  seiitiments  from  the  r^t  hon.  Gen- 
tleman.   The  present  was  a  question  of 
frae*trade,  for  erery  relief  from  duty  em- 
braced that  principle,  even  though  it  were 
not  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent.    The 
silk-trade  affintled  a  triumphant  proof  of 
the  advantages  of  the  principle,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  speeches  might 
be  referred  to  in  favour  of  what  he  now 
seemed  to  be  ashamed  of.    He  was  afraid 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  got  into 
bad  oompany  of  late — since  he  came  round 
fiom  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
Notwithstanding  the  harangue,  by  which 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  had  been 
drawn  off  from  the  matter  really  under 
(M>nBtderatioo,  to  the  ruin  which  was  said 
to  be  oecasaoned  by  finee  tnde,  he  could 
not  see  how  the  country  was  to  be  ruined 
hj  taking  off  an  impost,  of  upwards  of  a 
million  sind  a  half.     If  that  could  be  rain, 
then  the  hon.  member  for  Wardiam  had 
ecmtributed  more  to  the  ruin  of  the  coun- 
try than  any  other  Member  of  the  House, 
by  taking  off  the  tax  upon  salt.     He  sup- 
posed, that  if  the  tax  upon  coals  were  to 
be  taken  off,  the  charcoal-bumen  and  the 
peat-cutters  would  come  to  the   House 
wi^  petitioiis,  complaining  of  the  injory 
done  them  by  the  freedom  of  trade.     If 
the  repeal  of  taxes  was  to  be  called  ruin, 
he  hoped  that  the  present  Administration 
would  let  the  country  have  abundance  of 
mich  ruin. 

Sir  George  Clerk  said,  that  he  would 
not  press  the  question  to  a  division.  He 
trusted  he  ahould  have  an  opportanity  of 
again  dtscusring  the  measure,  when  he 
might  be  supported  by  the  able  advocacy 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  who,  in  1614, 
defended  the  raising  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Hmni  said,  that  whilst  he  was  iu 
tlte  House,  he  must  of  course  vote,  on  one 
flideor<nx  tfaeodier,ofi  every  question  that 
flbonld  be  discussed.  As  on  the  present 
«{QeslM  be  would  vote  with  hisMi^eBty's 


Ministers,  he  was  desirous  of  giving  his 
reasons  for  that  vote.  As  far  as  he  under- 
stood the  matter  under  discussion,  it  was 
simply  that  the  Ministers  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and  now  came  forward  to  explain  it 
to  the  House.  He  was  surprised  to  see  the 
oppontion  given  to  the  Resolution  by  those 
who  had  themselves  fallen  into  similar 
errors.  [Cries  of  "*  No.no,*^  «Then,\'said 
Mr.  Hunt,  "  I  have  myself  been  in  error.** 
When  it  had  been  said,  that  opposition  had 
been  formed  out  of  the  House  to  the  mea- 
sure of  his  Majest/s  Ministers,  he  thought 
that  perhaps  he  for  one  was  alluded  to. 
For,  when  be  heard  of  the  reduction  of  the 
duty,  he  made  inqniries  amongst  the  tal- 
lowH^handiers  and  soap-boilers,  and  others 
connected  with  the  trade  in  barilla,  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  the  public  would 
be  benefitted  by  the  measure,  and  he  found 
that  th^  would  derive  no  benefit  from  it. 
Under  tnese  circumstances  he  had  made 
some  observations,  which  he  now  bdieved 
to  be  erroneous.  For  his  part,  he  was 
much  more  a  friend  to  the  consumer  than 
to  the  trader;  and  he  only  regretted  that 
the  Ministers  did  not  g^ve  the  country 
still  more  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  6.  Robinson  could  not  allow  the 
observatioos  of  hon.  Members  about  free 
trade  to  pass  unnoticed.  Tliat  great  ques- 
tion was  not  to  be  settled  by  the  cheers 
of  the  House,  or  the  dc»;matic  assertions 
of  hon.  Members.  The  hon.  members  for 
Middlesex  and  Abingdon  taunted  the  hon. 
member  for  Newark  with  his  principles, 
but  let  them  remember,  that  to  deciae  on 
the  fallacy  or  conectness  of  the  hon« 
Member  required  time  and  experience. 
It  could  not  be  ascertained  by  Act  of 
PariiamenU 

Mr.Slaney  bore  testimony  to  the  fact,  that 
the  free  trade  in  gloves  had  greatly  pro- 
moted that  manumcture,  and  more  hands 
were  employed  in  the  glove-trade  than  was 
ever  known  before. 

Mr.  Morison  concurred  with  the  last 
speaker,  and  said,  that  the  silk-trade  had 
been  very  much  benefitted  by  the  having 
been  opened,  there  were  more  persons 
now  employed  at  Manchester  in  th^  silk* 
trade  than  at  Spitalfields,  and  there  wasnot 
one  weaver  unemployed  in  the  latter  place, 
neither  was  there  one  in  the  worl^nse, 
which  was  unexampled.  The  advantages 
of  free  trade  were  also  proved  in  our 
woollen,  linen,  and  leather  manuf|ictiue, 
all  of  which  had  been  improved  by  foreign 
competition.  InthewooUennasttfaeturay 
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a  new  br^inch  of  trade  had  been  created 
by  the  introduction  of  light  French  articles 
which  had  been  speedily  imitated  and  given 
employment  to  thousands.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  Ministers  would  go  on  ex- 
tending free  trade,  and  they  might  be  as- 
sured that  by  removing  obstacles  out  of 
the  way  of  industry  they  would  confer  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  on  the  present 
and  all  future  generations. 

Resolutions  agreed  to,  and  the  House 
resumed. 

State  OF  Irelawd.]  0* Gorman Makon 
presented  a  petition  from  Protestant  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  of  Ballindooley,  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  for  an  Extension  of 
theGalway  Franchise.  The  hon.  Member 
complained,  that  even  yet  Catholics  could 
fake  no  degrees  in  the  Universities  of  Ire- 
land unless  they  were  hypocrites  or  denied 
their  religion.  The  hon.  Member  also 
took  occasion  to  observe,  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  approve  of  some  of  the 
recent  acts  of  the  Irish  Government — acts 
which  had  reduced  the  country  to  a  state 
more  alarming  than  Gentlemen  in  that 
House  could  have  any  notion  of.  He  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move,  to-morrow, 
for  copies  of  proclamations  issued  by  Lords 
Lieutenants  of  Ireland  since  the  pnssing 
of  the  Act  for  the  suppression  of  Illegal 
Meetings  and  Associations ;  also  for  a  copy 
of  the  Letter  addressed  by  the  present 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  the  Magis- 
tracy on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Spring  J?tc^  observed,  that  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
would  not  be  in  his  place  to-morrow,  and 
requested  the  hon.  member  for  Clare  to 
postpone  his  notice  till  his  right  hon. 
friend's  arrival. 

O* Gorman  Mahon  had  no  desire  to  do 
anythitig  calculated  to  militate  against 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  especially 
in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  absence ; 
nevertheless,  he  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  not  to  lose  a  single  rooment  in 
pressing  upon  the  House  the  frightful  con- 
dition of  Ireland;  the  rather,  as  the 
people  of  this  country  appeared  as  ig- 
norant of  its  affairs  as  of  the  state  of 
Kamschatka. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  Feb.  8,  1831. 

lIiHvn^]  The  Amaidincnti  in  the  Judgment  tad  Czeeu- 
tloii  Bill,  made  fay  the  Houie  of  OommoDi»  were  tgrMd 
to^  on  the  Motion  U  Loid  TiimRBJiir. 


PetitioM  pfreiented.  Againft  Slavery,  fay  the  Earl  of 
SiLAfTiaBUKT,  ttaok  a  place  In  Donet>hfare:~By  the  Earl 
of  Radnor,  ftom  a  place  in  Tippenury: — ^By  Lord 
Wharncupfb,  seven  ftom  plaos  in  Yoriuhire: — By 
the  Bithop  of  Ely,  ftom  Stamford.  For  Reform  of  Par- 
Uament,  by  the  Duke  of  DnyoKaHiM,  ftom  Bdper« 
Derfaythlre,  andftomWaterford;— BytheEarlof  Cab^ 
NARTOM,  firom  Stroud,  Glouceitenhire;  By  the  Duke  of 
DsvoNSHina,  ftom  placet  in  Ireland,  againit  Oranta  to 
theKildare-ftreetSodety:  and  flfom  Workiop,  for  an  Im- 
port Duty  on  fordgn  Lead.  FcMT  the  repeal  of  the  Tax  on 
Sea-borne  Coals,  by  the  Duke  of  Wbllinotok,  ftom 
Dover: — By  the  Eari  of  Jbrbkt,  from  Swansea: — By 
Lord  WHABVcurya,  fh>m  the  Inhabitants  of  Coleman- 
street  Ward.  For  the  Reduction  of  Taxation,  by  the 
Earl  of  Cab ir ASTON,  ftom  Gosport: — By  the  Duke  of 
RfCHMOKO,  ftom  a  Parish  in  Sussex:— By  Lord  Whakn- 
CLirrB,  also  praying  for  Reform,  finom  Suttle  and  Mod- 
moutfi.  By  Lord  Wynfobo,  ftom  ChartcriuNise-Hintoi, 
Somersetshire^  against  the  employment  of  Machinery. 
For  the  Repeal  of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  by  Lord  Kino, 
from  Neweastle>upon-Tynet  and  ftom  St  Amie^  West- 
minster. 

[His  Lordship  stated,  that  he  thought  the 
Assessed  Taxes  not  improper  ones ;  and 
as  far  as  they  fell  on  the  rich,  they  were 
some  of  the  best  taxes  we  could  have.] 

By  Lord  WBABNCLxm,  from  the  InhabltBati  of  Ool»> 
man-street  Ward. 

Plans  for  Commuting  Tithes. 
Pluralities,  and  Non-Residence.] 
Loi-d  king  said,  that  having  some  other 
Petitions  to  present  on  the  subject  of 
Tilhes,  he  roust  renew  that,  to  some 
persons,  inconvenient  discussion,  but  to 
others  most  convenient  discussion,  which 
was  begun  and  objected  to  yesterday. 
Yesterday  he  had  brought  the  Somerset- 
shire militia  into  the  field, — to-day  he  came 
down  with  the  militia  from  Gloucestershire. 
He  was  happy  to  say,  that  all  persona 
appeared  now  to  agree  that  some  alteration 
was  necessary,  and  it  only  remained  to 
find  out  what  alteration.  One  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelates  had  yesterday  asked 
him,  if  he  had  any  plan  for  making  the 
change.  He  had;  he  had  three  plans, 
all  very  good  ones,  and  all  simple  plans. 
The  first,  which  was  perhaps  the  most 
simple  and  the  best,  was,  to  charge  the 
land  with  a  proportion  of  the  rent  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy ;  or  he  would 
propose  that  an  amount  of  rent,  equal  to 
the  annual  revenues  of  the  clergy,  should 
be  paid  to  them,  and  they  should  be  en- 
titled to  that  sum  in  all  times  to  come. 
His  second  plan  was,  to  give  them  a  corn- 
rent  equal  to  the  tithes,  and  they  should  al- 
ways have  that  quantity  of  corn,  or  the 
value  of  it,  according  to  the  market  rate. 
He  was  willing,  too,  to  admit  that  the 
quantity  of  corn  should  be  determined  by 
Uie  actual  receipts  of  the  clergy  during 
the  last  seven  years.  After  asceitainiog 
the  amount,  he  would  by  this  means  fix 
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the  claims  of  the  clergy  for  ever.  Another, 
aod  his  third  plan  was,  to  take  the  whole  of 
the  tithes  and. the  Church  property  and 
sell  them,  and  pay  the  proceeds  into  the 
hands  of  the  Govemmeat,  who  should 
take  upon  itself  to  provide  a  due  main- 
tenance for  the  cleigy ;  and  the  overplus, 
if  any,  and  he  was  sure  there  would  be  a 
great  overplus,  should  go  to  the  puUic ; 
or  a  part  of  the  overplus  might  be  em- 
ployed to  provide  better  for  the  working 
clei^.  One  thing,  however,  was  needful, 
let  it  be  done  as  it  might,  and  that  was, 
to  abc^ish  that  most  impolitic  tax,  the  tax 
on  the  g^ross  produce  of  the  land.  It  was 
necessary  to  do  this  to  make  property 
beneficial.  To  secure  private  property, 
promoted  the  increase  of  the  produce — 
but  tithes  curtailed  the  produce  of  the 
land.  It  was  said,  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  Church  property  and 
other  property.  But  sometimes  the  clergy 
said,  that  there  was  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  Church  property  and  other 
property.  The  clergy  knew  very  well  that 
maxim  of  law,  nullum  temj)usy  and  on  that 
they  acted.  Nothing,  they  said ,  could  bar 
the  right  of  the  Church :  their  claims  went 
back  to  the  days  of  Richard  2nd,  and  no 
other  property  was  on  the  same  footing. 
This  was  a d  ifference,  then ,  between  Church 
property  and  other  property,  on  which  the 
clergy  were  ready  enough  to  insist  when 
they  had  any  claims.  Then  they  said  the 
Church  property  was  different  from  other 
property.  Now  he  said  that  it  was.  One 
of  the  right  rev.  Prelates  yesterday  stated, 
that  the  Bishops  had  brought  forward  a 
measure,  or  a  bill,  he  did  not  know  which, 
and  he  wished  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  been 
more  explicit ;  but  the  rev.  Prelate  said, 
the  hierarchy  wished  for  a  measure  strictly 
to  enforce  residence,  and  that  this  measure 
was  defeated  by  the  lay  impropriators,  or 
the  lay  owners  of  advowsons.  They  had 
defeated  the  measure  because  they  thought 
it  would  diminish  the  value  of  their  advow- 
sons to  enforce  residence.  He  knew  not 
what  measure  was  meant,  or  what  object 
the  Biah(^  had  sought  to  accomplish  ; 
but  he  was  disposed  to  assert,  that  the 
non-residence  was  caused,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  Bishops  themselves.  The 
greatest  number  of  non-residents,  he  be- 
lieved, was  to  be  found  in  the  families  of 
the  Bifthops  themselves.  Thus  the  name 
of  Prettyman  was  synonymous  with  that  of 
pluralist.  The  name  of  Sparke,  too,  was 
synonyiiioiia  with  that  of  plurahftt.    In 


fact,  the  names  of  half  the  bench  were 
S3^onymes  of  pluralist.  He  would  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  a  letter  on  this 
subject,  which  he  had  cut  out  of  a  news- 
paper— it  was  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  was 
signed  Francis  Gillet  It  was  dated  from 
Knight's  Farm,  Musbury,  Devon,  and 
was  as  follows : — 

"My  Loed — l/Ly  duty  to  mysdf  and  my 
ocmntij  at  the  nresent  criss  impels  me  to  in- 
trude on  jour  Lordship's  most  serious  con- 
sideration coDoeminff  the  manner  in  which 
Tou  have  disposed  of  some  of  the  I>ignities 
and  Benefices  belonging  to  the  See  of  Wells, 
since  jou  succeeded  the  late  worthj  and 
highly  respected  Bishop.  Dr.  Beadon ;  and 
alM  on  your  future  Church  goTemment. 

**  On  the  vacancy  in  the  Living  of  West 
Camel,  your  Lordship  instituted  your  son: 
to  this  no  one  crfijected ;  a  deserving  younff 
Cleigyman  is  certainly  every  way  qualified 
for  a  country  Rectory ;  hut  when  he  became 
the  Archdeacon,  I  must  say  that,  taking  his 
age  into  consideration,  and  his  title  of  vene- 
rable, I  blushed;  yes,  my  Lord.  I  even 
blushed!  Is  it  consistent,  my  Lord,  to  see 
so  young  a  man  have  rule  over  so  many 
elders  of  the  Church  ?  But  to  proceed :  On 
Mr.  Beadon's  resignation  of  the  Chancellor- 
ship, this  office,  also  went  with  the  Archdea- 
conry ! — ^further,  I  have  been  told,  that  at  an 
election  for  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
Chapter  did  elect  some  other  candidate ;  think- 
ing, no  doubt,-  as  I  did.  that  the  thing  was 
already  overdone  with  respect  to  your  son ; 
although  I  hear  since  he  has  obtained  this 
situation  also ! 

"  These  proceedings  passed  on,  but  not,  I 
assure  your  Lordship,  without  giving  me 
great  uneasiness;  yet  I  never  should,  most 
probably,  have  drawn  your  attention  to  them, 
nad  I  not,  lastly,  and  rather  recently,  seen 
by  the  papers  tfiat  at  the  death  of  that  hi^ly 
respected  ffentleman,  the  late  Bev.  T.  H. 
Whalley,  the  living  of  Yeovilton  was  also 
swallowed  up  by  the  same  ovcfrwhelming 
flood ;  or,  in  plain  words,  was  joined  to  the 
Archdeaconry,  Chancellorship,  Canonry,  and 
Living  before  mentioned  At  the  same  time, 
it  certainly  might  not  have  ^ven  your  Lord- 
ship much  trouble  to  have  found  within  your 
Diocess  some  truly  respectable  clergymen, 
advanced  in  years,  with  fiunilies,  and  who 
are  not  beneficed,  to  one  of  whom  this  small 
but  comfortable  Bectory  mi^^t  have  been 
a  source  of  the  greatest  happiness  in  their 
latter  days.  Besides,  my  Lord,  how  can  yovL 
reconcile'  to  yourself  the  idea  of  one  clergy- 
man holding  two  Benefices,  or  Livings,  whust 
you  are  so  strenuous  an  enforcer  of  full  duty 
within  your  Diocess  ?  and  surely  the  duties 
of  the  piarish,  both  with  respect  to  the  church 
and  poor,  must  be  beyond  all  comparison 
better  performed  by  a  Kector  or  Vicar,  as  the 
case  may  be,  tlian  by  a  poor  Curate,  however 
deserving. 

**  I  am  aware,  my  Lord,  that  it  is  possible, 
Bome — ^nay,  even  yourself,  for  r  moment — 
m^  say  it  is  arrogance  in  so  humble  an  ia« 
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dividual  as  I  vn,  to  trouble  your  Lordship 
in  this  public  way ;  but  as  I  now  sUte  to  your 
Lordship  that  the  greatest  dependance  of 
myself  and  children  consists  of  landed  pro- 
perty (however  few  the  acres  are)  within 
your  Lordship's  Diocess,  and  that  I  have  no 
claim  to  the  emoluments  of  the  Church  to 
'look  up  for,  my  apprehensions  at  once  will  be 
seen  to  arise  from  a  firm  conviction  on  mv 
mind  of  the  immediate  necessity  of  a  thorough 
reform  in  the  Church — ^that  she  might  be 
brought  once  more  to  stand  on  that  sacred 
basis — that  only  firm  foundation-H>n  which  she 
stood  in  the  primitive  ages.** 
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This  letter  had  been  published  in  the 
Papers — he  did  not  voucn  for  its  correct- 
ness, but  it  had  never  been  contradicted, 
he  believed,  though  he  should  be  glad 
to  hear  it  contradicted.    Here,  then,  was 
another  pluralist  not  a  layman.    The  rev. 
Prelates  said,  they  wished  to  prevent  plural- 
ities ;  and  as  he  had  given  them  a  plan 
to  commute  tithes,  he  would  also  give 
them  a  plan  to  secure  residence.    In  foct, 
nothing   was  more  simple.    It  was  only 
necessary  to  make  the  fact  of  non^resi- 
dence  a  legal  receipt  for  the  tithes  and 
the  other  salaries.    That  would  do  the 
business   effectually,  far  better  than  all 
the  Bishops.    He  would  say  no  more  on 
presenting  his  petitions,  except  to  recom- 
mend the  right  rev.  Prelate,  who  proposed 
to  bring  in  a  moderate  bill,  to  adopt  the 
words  so  frequently  used,  he  believed,  hy 
Mr.  Pitt  during  a  great  part  of  the  late 
war,  *'  give  up  a  part  to  preserve  the  re- 
mainder.*'   The  noble  Lord  concluded  by 
presenting  several  Petitions  from  parishes 
m  Gloucestershire,  praying  for  the  Com- 
mutation of  Tithes. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Welts  did  not 
intend  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the 
debate,  but  after  the  attack  levelled  at 
him  by  the  noble  Lord,  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  give  an  answer ;  and  deeply  did  he  re- 
gret that  be  was  under  the  necessity  of 
appearing  before  their  Lordships  as  the 
defender  of  his  own  son.  The  fact  cer- 
tainly was,  that  his  son  had  two  livings, 
but  they  were  so  close  to  each  other  that 
he  could  well  do  the  duty  of  both.  They 
were  not  further  than  a  short  walk  from 
each  other.  In  his  first  living  he  had 
been  a  loser,  as  he  had  given  up  all  his 
income  for  the  church.  He  had  certainly 
taken  a  second  living,  but  he  had  also 
employed  a  curate  in  each.  In  one  he 
did  the  duty  himself  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  while  his 
curate  performed  the  duty  in  the  other 
part  of  the  day.    The  first  preferment 
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which  his  son  possessed  was  not  given  by 
him,  but,  on  account  of  his  son's  merit, 
by  the  rev.  Prelate  behind  him.    The  other 
was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  venerable 
Earl  of  Eldon,  out  of  respect  for  his  son's 
character  and  worth.     His  son  had  ac- 
cepted, at  his  request,  the  duties  of  Chan- 
cellor  of  his  diocess ;  and  he  had  certainly 
given  him  the  best  thing  in  his  gift,  in 
his  diocess.     He  had  brought  him  from 
College  for  that  purpose,  where  he  was 
earning,  however,  a  deal  more  than  the 
value    of   his  Church  preferments.     He 
believed,  so  exemplary  was  his  excellent 
son's  conduct,  that  if  inquiry  were  made 
in  his  parishes,  the  noble  Lord  would  not 
find  one  human  being  not  disposed  to 
speak  highly  in  his  favour.    He  had  been 
compelled  to  make  this  statement,  and  he 
hoped  it  had  been  satisfactory  to  their 
Lordships.     His  son  was  a  person  of  great 
merit,  and  he  certainly  had  conferred  some 
favours  on  him  in  his  diocess ;  and  when 
the  noble  Lord  stated  his  preferment,  he 
ought  to  inquire  if  the  duties  were  well 
discharged.    He  must  say,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  possible  that  the  duties  could 
be  better  discharged  than  they  were  dis* 
charged  by  his  excellent  son,  the  Arch* 
deacon  of  Wells.    He  trusted  the  noble 
I«ord  would  be  ashamed  and  sorry  for 
having  brought  forward  such  an  uncalled* 
for  attack. 

Lord  King  felt  neither  asHamed  nor 
sorry.  He  had  only  asked,  if  there  were 
not  pluralities  among  the  Bishops,  who 
said  they  wanted  to  put  them  down ;  and 
he  found  out  that  it  was  so.  The  letter 
he  had  read  stated,  that  the  rev.  Prelate's 
son  was  a  deserving  young  man,  and  he 
had  made  no  attack  on  him ;  he  had  only 
stated,  that  there  were  pluralities  in  that 
gentleman's  possession,  and  he  found 
that  he  was  correct.  He  brought  the 
circumstance  forward  because  others- 
he  meant  the  Bishops — said,  that  laymen 
were  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  plu- 
ralities in  the  Church.  The  BiAops  were 
not  right,  therefore,  in  laying  the  blame 
of  pluralities  on  laymen,  and  it  was  quite 
plain,  if  they  had  resisted  the  bill  alladed 
to,  the  Bishops  had  profited  by  it. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  that  it  had 
been  asserted  by  a  right  rev.  Prelate,  that 
a  bill,  or  measure,  enforcing  residence!  and 
putting  an  end  to  pluralities,  had  been  ap« 
posed  by  lay  impropriators,  and  he  had 
been  asked,  when  that  biU  wu  proposed  ? 
but  he  bad  made  no  enswer*    He  undiK» 
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stood  the  right  rov.  Prelate  to  say,  that 
the  Bishops  were  not  the  causes  of  non- 
residence;  that  this  was  not  owing  to 
the  hierarchy,  but  to  the  lay  impropriators. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  had  stated,  that  on 
some  occasion  a  bill  to  enforce  residence 
bad  been  proposed,  and  that  its  powers 
had  been  curtailed  by  the  lay  impropriators, 
who  had  opposed  the  bill,  as  injuring  the 
advowsons  of  which  they  were  the  owners. 
He  had  tasked  his  recollection  to  find  out 
what  bill  the  right  rev.  Prelate  alluded  to. 
He  had  searched,  too,  those  records  which 
were  usually  preserved  of  parliamentary 
proceedings,  to  find  out  what  Act  the  lay 
impropriators  had  opposed,  but  he  regretted 
that  he  was  disappointed.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  right  rev.  Prelate  would 
explain  what  he  meant  by  his  assertion  last 
night,  that  a  bill  had  been  brought  in  to 
give  a  right,  or  power,  to  the  Bishops  to 
enforce  residence,  and  that  by  lay  impro- 
priators this  bill  had  been  tuned  from  its 
purpose. 

The  Bishop  of  London  was  reliu;tant  to 
take  part  in  this  discussion,  which  was  the 
reason  why  he  had  not  risen  to  answer 
the  question  put  by  the  noble  Baron. 
There  was  little  occasion,  he  believed,  to 
do  so,  because  their  Lordships  would^  he 
hoped,  recollect  what  he  stated  the  night 
before.  The  noble  Lord  had  not  repeated 
his  words  correctly,  and  he  should  only 
endeavour  to  re-state  them.  M'bat  he 
astd  was  this.  In  aocounting  for  non-re* 
sidence,  he  had  not  said  that  the  lay  im- 
propriators solely  were  the  cause  of  it,  but 
that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  lay  impropri- 
ations that  it  was  in  many  cases  impossible 
for  the  clergy  to  reside  at  their  benefices. 
The  chief  part  of  the  property  belonging 
to  the  Church  had,  in  many  cases,  been 
taken  away  and  appropriated  by  laymen, 
and  the  revenue  left  was  insuflicient  to 
pay  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  clergyman,  unless  by  uniting  more 
benefices  than  one.  If  their  Lordships 
wished  to  obtain  accurate  information  on 
the  subject  of  lay  impropriations,  he  would 
beg  leave  to  recommend  to  their  perusal  a 
book  of  Bishop  Kennett,  written  upwards 
of  a  century  ago.  By  what  he  said  last 
night,  he  intended  no  reflections  on  the 
lay  impropriators,  and  had  no  intention  of 
attributing  to  them  any  improper  motives. 
He  bad  but  an  imperfect  lecollectiott  of 
the  measure  for  enforcing  residence,  es  he 
was  then  a  young  man,  and  had  not  the 
kooaaf  <rf  ft  MWt  m  theii  Lordships' Hcviey 


nor  had  he  meant  to  impute  anything  im* 
proper  to  those  who  opposed  that  measure. 
The  bill  he  had  alluded  to  was  the  57th 
Geo.  3rd,  that  was  brought  in  by  the 
Bishops  to  enforce  the  residence  of  the 
Parish  Clergy.  He  had  always  considered 
that  Act,  or  rather  that  bill,  as  intended  to 
invest  the  Bishops  with  a  greater  power  to 
enforce  residence  and  prevent  pluralities, 
and  he  had  always  understood  that  the  bill 
was  rendered  less  efficient  in  its  progress 
by  the  interference  of  lay  holders  of  ad- 
vowsons. He  did  not  mean  to  say,  how- 
ever* that  any  undue  influence  had  been 
used  by  the  holders  of  those  advowsons  to 
stop  the  measure.  Without  intending  to 
blame  any  one,  he  must  add,  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  Bishops  always  to  en- 
force residence ;  they  had  not  as  much 
power  for  this  purpose  as  was  necessary, 
and  indeed,  in  the  larger  number  of  bene- 
fices, it  was  impossible  to  enforce  residence 
without  ruining  the  Clergymen.  As  to 
patronage,  he  wished  to  say,  that  it 
was  bis  intention,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
to  bring  in  a  measure  to  strengthen  the 
provisions  of  the  7th  of  his  late  Majesty, 
without  which  that  Statute  would  not  be 
efficient. 

The  Duke  ot  Wellington  felt  himself 
called  on  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  Clergy, 
that  during  the  time  he  was  in  Office,  he 
had  occasion  to  promote  the  issuing  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and  the  state  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Law;  and  he  invariably 
found,  that  the  right  rev.  Prelates  pressed 
on  him  the  necessity  of  giving  them  more 
power  to  enforce  residence  amongst  the 
inferior  clergy. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  deprecated  in 
strone  terms  the  practice  of  his  noble 
friend  making,  night  after  night,  in  these 
times  of  troubles  and  disturbance,  such 
attacks  on  the  Church.  He  regretted  that 
his  noble  friend  should  think  it  was  his 
duty  to  make  those  attacks.  He  was 
convinced,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  a  more  estimable  body  of 
men  than  the  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  could  not  exist.  There  was  no 
class  of  men  in  the  country  who  distributed 
so  large  a  part  of  their  revenue  in  charity^ 
or  were  so  devoted  to  good  works ;  and  no 
class  of  men  who  conferred  so  much  benefit 
on  the  country  at  large.  If  he  had 
sometimes  difiered  from  the  members  of 
the  Church,  it  was  on  questions  of  religioua 
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liberty,  in  whicb  they  thought  their  security 
was  involved,  and  which  he  thought  they 
ought  to  have  conceded   for  their  own 
safety.     Now,  that  no  such  questions  ex- 
isted, he  was  bound  to  say,  that  it  was 
most  important  to  uphold  the  Established 
Church  as  it  at  present  existed  in  this 
country.     In  lookmg  at  the  question  of 
tithes,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  other 
interests  than  those  of  the  clergy ;  and  he 
was  sure  that  most  of  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
lates must  desire  to  have  their  revenues 
collected  by  some  other  means,  and  not 
be    exposed  to  the  odium   and  ill-blood 
which  now  created  dissent  in  their  parishes, 
and  banished  their  parishioners  from  the 
parish  church.     In  reference  to  the  mea- 
sure  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  for  the  com- 
position of  tithes,  the  noble  Earl  recom- 
mended that  a  commutation  should  be  at 
once  accomplished,  as  it  would  be  most 
inconvenient  to  open  up   the  tithe  ques- 
tion again  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years. 
With  respect  to  residence,  he  did  not  know 
how  that  was  to  be  enforced,  unless  the 
whole  system  of  the  Church  Establishment 
was  to  be  re-modelled,  and  he  did  not 
know  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  venture 
on  such  a  task.     He  thought,  too,  that  if 
residence  were  to  be  strictly  enforced,  to 
the  ruin  of  the  exemplary  body  of  Curates 
who  had  grown  up  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  it  would  probably  do  the 
Church  a  great  injury.     To  compel  resid- 
ence might  deprive  these  curates  of  em- 
ployment, and  substitute  for  them  incum- 
bents who  were  not  so  competent  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties.     His  Lordship 
also  eulogised  the  Church  Establishment, 
and  said,  that  this  excellent  institution 
had  made  the  greatest  improvement  within 
the  last  few  years.      He  concluded   by 
apologising  for  trespassing  on  their  Lord- 
ships' time  ;  but  when  they  were  exposed 
to  hear  the  Church  attacked,  they  would 
probably  put  up  with  the  minor  inconve- 
nience of    having   their   time  taken  up 
rather  than  of  allowing  such  attacks  to  go 
abroad  unnoticed. 

Lord  King  wished  only  to  set  himself 
right  with  his  noble  friend.  He  had  not 
made  any  attack  on  the  Church  or  on  the 
Clergy — he  had  not  said  one  word  against 
either.  He  admitted  that  the  great  body 
of  the  Clergy  were  an  exemplary  body  of 
men,  and  he  wished  to  make  them  more 
efficient.  Pluralities  were  acknowledged 
to  be  an  abuse — non-residence  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  an  abuse — and  he  wanted  to 


remove  these  abuses.  '  The  same  object 
was  proposed  by  his  noble  friend.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  take  their  property 
from  the  Clergy,  and  had  proposed  to 
grant  them  a  corn-rent  equal  to  their 
revenue  on  the  average  of  the  last  seven 
years.  With  respect  to  what  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  said  of  Bishop  Kennett,  and 
a  book  written  above  100  years  ago,  that 
would  give  very  imperfect  information  as 
to  the  present  time ;  for,  since  that 
period,  many  parliamentary  grants  had 
been  made  to  the  Church.  There  was 
Queen  Anne's  bounty,  which  had  now  been 
in  operation  for  many  years,  and  h%d  in- 
creased the  value  of  many  vicarages. 
Wishing  to  put  his  right  rev.  friends  at 
their  ease,  as  to  the  petitions  he  had  yet 
to  present,  he  should  imitate  the  Church 
in  old  times,  which  established  what  was 
called  the  •'  Peace  of  the  Church,"  from 
Friday  to  Monday.  In  presenting  Peti- 
tions, he  should  follow  this  example,  and 
should  add  Wednesday;  so  that  on 
Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  there 
would  be  a  truce  for  the  Church  from 
the  tithe-war. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  Feb.  8,  1831. 

MiNUTJBS.]    A  Bill  for  the  better  r^gulttion  of  Vcaliici 
read  a  flnt  time. 

Petition*  preMnted.  For  a  general  Fast,  by  Mr.,  Hoohis 
HuoHBB,  moat  respectably  and  numeroiuly  aigned,  fkom 
Cheltenham,  in  OlouoeBtenhixe : — By  Sir  R.  iMOLia,  from 
While  Roothing,  Bnex: — By  Sir  W.  Inoilbt,  from 
Falkjngham,  in  Linoobuhire : — By  Mr.  PmncmrAh,  tma 
the  Clergy  and  other  Inhabitants  of  Derby,  Boroiigfabridge, 
and  several  other  places.  For  a  Coromutatioo  of  Tithes, 
.  by  Sir  W.  Inoilby,  ftora  the  Owners  and  OoeuplccB  of 
Land  in  the  vidnity  of  Thoresby  Bridge; — By  Mr.  Hosts* 
from  330  Landed  Proprietors  of  the  Hundred  of  Hunt- 
ingstone,  in  the  County  of  Huntingdon  s  from  Ronaa 
Catholic  inhalMtanti  of  Oalway;  and  from  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitanU  of  a  Parish  in  the  County  of  Cork. 
For  the  Repeal  of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  by  Mr.  Huks,  from 
the  Inhabitants  of  Mile-end  New  Town: — By  Mr.  Ha^t 
Datib,  from  Bedminster: — By  Sir  M.  W.  RroLST,  fkom 
Newcastle^p-Tyne.  By  tlie  same  hon.  Member,  from 
South  Shields,  for  Reform. 

[The  Petitioners  complained,  that  although 
South  Shields  contained  16,000  inhabit- 
ants, there  were  not  more  than  100  per- 
sons who  had  a  vote  for  the  County, 
because  the  greater  part  were  leaseholders 
under  the  Bishop  of  Durham.] 

By  Mr.  M.  A.  Tatlor,  from  Gateshead,  in  the  County  of 
Durham  :-> By  Sir  R.  Fiboubom,  ftwnBusford,  In  the 
County  of  Nottin^iam ;  and  from  the  Dean,  Deaooa,  and 
Incorporated  Trades  of  Dundee: — By  the  Attouxst 
OsmRAL,  from  Bishop  AudLland,  Durham: — By  Sir  R* 
•  HBJioif ,  from  the  Fre^olders  of  the  County  of  Lincoln* 
agreed  to  at  a  meeting  oouTcned  by  the  Sherifi;  tfan 
IttttimoB  iodttded  alw  •  rspnl  «C  TaiMs  ta  noi* 
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pcrtkttlaify  of  the  ICalt  Duty: — ^By  Mr.  Bill,  ftom 


[The  Petitioners  also  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  tke  late  change  in  his  Majes- 
ty's Councils,  but  on  that  the  hon.  Member 
said  be  could  not  agree  with  them.] 

By  Mr.  Hujot,  from  the  Merchants,  Bankers,  and  other 
Inhabitanfis  of  the  Royal  Btugh  of  Dundee ;  from  the 
Gty  of  Badii  the  Bakering  Coiporation  of  Perth;  the 
Taikirixtg  Corporation  of  Perth;  and  the  Magistrates  and 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  St.  Ronayne,  hi  the  County  of 
Fife: — ^By  Mr.  Wbitbrjead,  from  Bedford.  By  Mr. 
Hums,  from  the  Rector  and  other  Inhabitants  of  tiie 
parish  off  Great  Crcaton,  in  Northamptonshire,  for  a 
diraiantian  in  the  severity  of  the  Criminal  Law,  espedally 
vitti  zeftrenoe  to  capital  punishments.  By  Mr.  PRrmx, 
ftom  the  Artisans  and  Tndesmen  of  Clonmell,  for  a  re- 
peal off  the  Legislative  Union  between  England  and  Ire- 
land. For  the  Abolition  of  Nq[ro  Slavery,  by  Colonel 
OnAiTT,  firom  the  Barony  of  Porisoy: — By  Sir  H.  Bvn- 
BimT,  firom  Newton,  Suffolk: — By  Mr.  TaNMysoN,  from 
Bishop^  Wesnnooth: — By  Lord  Nkwark,  from  East 
Rctfivd.  For  the  Abolition  of  the  Duty  on  Coals,  by  Mr. 
ILuonnAnKB,  from  Hythe: — By  Sir  H.  BuifBURY,  fh)m 
Beedea.  in  Suffiilk: — By  Mr.  Ttbxll,  from  Bungay,  in 
Nocfiolk : — ^By  Mr.  TsNNTSOir,  ftom  the  Coal-shippers  of 
Sunderland: — By  Mr.  D.  Gilbjirt,  firom  Bodmin  and 
Peosanee: — By  Mr.  Wbitbrkad,  from  Bedford.  Against 
the  Trudi  System,  by  Mr.  LiTTLnoif,  from  Haalingden, 
Staflbrdshire;  andfimn  Wm.  Birt,  of  Park  End,  in  the 


Duty  on  Calicoes.]  Lord  Stanley 
presented  a  Petition  from  Manchester, 
signed  by  upwards  of  850  of  the  engravers 
and  workmen  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  stamps  for  calico-printings  praying  the 
House  and  the  Government  to  determine 
as  speedily  as  possible  in  favour  of  the  Re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  British  Calicoes.  The 
noble  Lord  observed,  that  the  Calico-trade 
employed  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
population  of  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
large  as  it  was,  and  nearly  50,000  per- 
sons in  the  adjoining  counties.  Since 
the  first  agitation  of  the  question  of  a  re- 
peal of  the  duty,  the  petitioners  had  been 
deprived  of  a  g^reat  portion  of  that  work 
which  formed  their  only  means  of  sub- 
sistence, because  those  capitalists  who  are 
engaged  in  the  trade  were  waiting  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Government  before  they  en- 
tered on  new  speculations.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  noble  Lord  hoped  that 
the  Government  would  see  the  propriety 
of  coming  to  an  early,  and,  he  hoped,  a 
fevourable  conclusion  on  the  subject  of 
iSbe  repeal  of  a  duty  which  was  severely 
felt  by  the  petitioners,  and  which  did  not, 
by  its  productiveness  to  the  Revenue, 
compensate  for  tbe  injury  it  occasioned. 

To  lie  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  WUson  Patten  in  presenting  a  Peti- 
tion with  the  same  prayer,  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures 

of  MaochesteTi  8tated|  that  the  moit  ruin- 


ous consequences  resulted  from  this  tax, 
which  was  at  once  injurious  to  the  con- 
sumer, oppressive  and  vexatious  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  not  productive  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Maberly  hoped  to  see  the  principle 
advocated  by  the  petitioner  extended  to 
other  things  than  cottons.  Nothing  was 
more  vexatious,  or  more  tended  to  retard 
improvements  in  manufacture,  than  the 
interference  of  the  Excise,  and  he  thought 
the  Government  could  not  do  better  than 
repeal  all  those  duties  which  interfered 
With  the  process  of  the  manufacturer.  He 
believed  the  Government  might  give  up 
the  tax  without  losing  any  revenue. 

Mr.  Hunt  supported  the  prayer  of  the 
petition.  It  was  disgusting  to  think  that 
2,000,000/.  of  money  were  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  poorest  class  of  the  indus- 
trious people  by  this  tax,  while  only 
500,000/.  went  into  the  Treasury.  The 
only  difficulty,  he  believed,  in  the  way  of 
repealing  this,  and  many  other  taxes, 
was  how  to  provide  for  the  officers  of 
Excise. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Benefit  Societies.]  Mr.  Wilks  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  the  Temperate 
PriendlySocieties  of  Sandbach,in  Cheshire, 
and  Hall-street,  Birmingham,  complaining 
of  the  expense  attendant  on  the  system  of 
Enrolment  required  by  the  new  Act  for 
regulating  Benefit  Societies.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  applauded,  as  it  deserved, 
the  intentions  of  the  hon.  Members  who 
framed  and  supported  the  Act  in  question ; 
but  when  it  was.  recollected  that  there 
were  in  England  upwards  of  8,000  Benefit 
Societies,  containing  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  members*  names  on  their  books, 
and  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  whole 
had  been  excluded  from  the  advantages 
of  enrolment  by  the  expense  required 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was,  he 
thought,  a  good  reason  for  some  re-ex- 
amination of  its  provisions,  with  a  view  to 
the  removal  of  such  an  impediment. 
Great  numbers  of  Societies  had,  he  was 
assured,  abstained  from  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  consequence 
of  the  expense. 

On  the  petition  being  brought  up, 
Mr.  Portman  expressed  a  hope,  that  the 
hon.   member    for  Boston    (Mr.  Wilks) 
would  inquire  a  little  more  into  the  sub- 
ject before  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
t  bill  required  alteration.    There  might  bej 
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for  an^^thiog  he  knew^  more  than  10;000 
Societies  in  England ;  but  he  would  tell 
the  hon.  Member  a  curious  fact  —  that 
there  had  been,  up  to  that  time*  more 
than  800  Societies  enrolled,  and  100 
more  had  been  approved  of  by  the  Bar- 
rister appointed  for  that  purpose^  while 
a  considerable  number  had  copied  the  re- 
gulations without  incurring  any  expense 
whatever.  A  more  curious  fact  still,  was, 
that  under  the  Acts  prior  to  that  of 
the  10th  George  4th,  there  were  never 
so  many  as  800  Societies  enrolled,  and  as 
there  were  now  a  considerable  number 
beyond  that  amount,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Benefit  Societies  were  at  least  in 
as  good  a  situation  under  the  bill  as  they 
had  been  before  it  was  passed. 

Mr.  WUks  admitted,  that  the  present 
law  was  an  Improvement  on  the  old  law, 
but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was 
perfect,  and  the  petitioners  only  prayed 
for  a  further,  and,  as  they  thought^  easily 
made  improvement. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Game  Laws.]  Mr.  Littleton  presented 
a  Petition  from  the  occupiers  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wolverhampton,  complain- 
ing of  the  Game-laws,  and  praying  tor  an 
alteration.  The  hon.  Memoer  took  that 
opportunity  to  state  the  opinions  he  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  these  laws.  He 
had  long  thought,  and  he  believed  it  was 
now  the  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of 
that  House,  that  the  Game-laws  should  be 
ihost  materially  altered,  and  he  regretted 
much  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Chandos) 
had  not  carried  the  provisions  of  his  bill 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  It  had  been 
always  his  opinion,  that  the  charges  con- 
nected with  the  support  of  game  should 
be  borne  exclusively  by  those  who  en- 
joyed a  monopoly  of  the  pleasures  which 
it  afforded.  The  country  had,  however, 
long  felt,  and  he  believea  the  feeling  was 
now  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
House,  that  tne  system  must  be  totally 
altered,  and  he  thought  that  the  best  me- 
thod of  putting  an  end  to  all  angry  feel« 
logs  on  tne  subject  would  be,  to  require 
no  other  qualification  from  the  person  who 
wished  to  kill  game,  except  the  taking 
out  of  that  yearly  license  which  the  Act  of 
Parliament  required.  —  He  would  allow 
•very  person  taking  out  that  license  to 
kill  game,  even  if  be  possessed  but  a 
flower-pot  of  earth — ^if  he  might  so  ex- 
^i  kimielf— for  be  believed  that  npthiog 


would  sooner  heal  the  dissensions  which 
now  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  restore  that  good  understanding 
which  should  exist  between  the  different 
classes  of  society,  than  the  abandonment 
of  those  exclusive  privileges  which  were 
now,  be  would  say,  unhappily  for  them- 
selves possessed,  by  the  higher  classes, 
with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  game. 
He  was  confident,  indeed,  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Game-laws  would  eive  more 
satisfaction  to  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple than  any  other  measure  which  could 
be  devised. 

Mr.  Sykei  expressed  his  hope»  that  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken  would 
embody  his  sentiments  m  a  bill ;  andf  if 
he  did  so,  that  bill  should  have  his  most 
strenuous  support.  He  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  only  penalty  for  an  infringement 
of  the  laws  affecting  game  should  be,  a 
penalty  attached  to  trespass  on  another 
person's  property  i  and,  with  that  view  of 
the  subject,  ne  should  be  happy  to  see  all 
the  present  laws,  without  distinction, 
swept  from  the  Statute-book, 

Lord  Morpeth  also  expressed  himself 
favourable  to  a  general  revision  and  alter- 
ation of  the  Game-laws. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  if  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Chandos)  did  not  carry  his  bill  to 
the  extent  of  a  total  repeal  of  the  Game- 
laws,  or  if  the  hon.  member  for  Stafford- 
shire did  not  bring  in  such  a  bill,  he  would 
himself  move  such  a  repeal. 

Petition  to  be  printea. 

Reform.]  Mr.  R,  Palmer  presented 
a  Petition  from  the  Gentry  and  Free* 
holders  of  tjie  County  of  Berks,  praying 
the  House  to  co-operate  with  his  Maiestv's 
Ministers  in  securing  a  rational,  funda- 
inental,  and  effectual  Reform.  This  pe- 
tition was  agreed  to  at  a  County  Meetmg 
of  the  highest  respectability ;  and  looking, 
as  he  did,  at  the  constitution  of  the  Go- 
vernmeqt  at  the  present  moment,  and 
having  heard  from  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Althorp),  that  they  were  agreed  on  a  plaa 
of  Reform,  he  indulged  an  earnest  hope 
that  he  should  be  able  to  comply  with  tne 
wishes  of  his  constituents,  and  give  their 
plan  his  support.  He  felt  bound  to  add^ 
that  a  Resolution  in  favour  of  the  Ballot 
had  been  adopted  with  but  a  few  dissent- 
ing voices,  although  it  formed  no  part  of 
the  petition. 

Mr.  Dundas^  as  theothec  Repreaent* 
ative  of  the  county,  felt  bouad  to  la;  thtt 
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the  petidon  was  supported  by  all  parties 
and  opinions,  and  that  they  completely 
coocurred  in  its  prayer.  He  trusted  that 
the  plan  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
would  be  such  as  to  combine  all  parties 
in  its  favour,  and  enable  them  to  avoid 
all  the  violence  which  was  to  be  as 
much  apprehended  from  the  supporters 
as  the  opponents  of  Reform. 
Petition  to  be  printed. 

Taxes  on  tbx  Diffusioi^  of  Know- 
ledge.] Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  a  Peti- 
tion to  present  from  William  Carpenter, 
praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  60th  of  Geo. 
drd,  cap.  9,  and  for  the  general  abolition 
of  adl  taxes  on  knowledge.  This  petition, 
although  it  had  emanated  from  an  indi- 
vidual, related  to  a  subject  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
community,  and  the  present  enlightened 
Government,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would 
erelong  abrogate  all  duties  on  newspapers 
and  political  publications,  for  he  was  fully 
persuaded  that  this  would  be  the  most 
effectual  method  of  repressing  incen- 
diarism, and  those  other  evils  with  which 
the  country  had  so  often  been  afflicted. 
The  system  hitherto  adopted  would  almost 
lead  to  the  inference,  that  those  who  had 
the  management  of  the  State  were  actually 
mad,  for  it  appeared  to  be  their  constant 
endeavour  to  keep  the  people  in  absolute 
ignorance  and  moral  degradation.  The 
petitioner  was  at  present  suffering  incar- 
ceration for  the  heinous  offence  of  having 
published  a  Paper  at  the  price  of  4d., 
whereas  the  legal  minimum  was  6d,  ac- 
cording to  the  enlightened  Act  against 
which  he  very  properly  petitioned.  His 
punishment  was  a  disgrace  to  those  who 
had  in6icted  it,  and  it  was  no  less  dis- 
graceful to  any  Member  of  that  House 
who  could  bring  himself  to  advocate  it. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Cahivb  Madkxss.]  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood  wovei  for  leave  to  brin|^  in  a  Bill  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  Canme  Madness. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  his  former  bill 
upon  tfaesarae  subject,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  had  been  referred  to  a 
Committee  above-stairs,  and  as  his  present 
Bill  was  framed  on  the  evidence  given 
before  that  Committee,  he  supposed  l£at  it 
would  meet  with  no  opposition  at  that  stage. 
Hod*  Members  were  aware  of  the  great 
Mnt  to  wbicb  this  alanuog.  malady  had 
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prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  last 
summer,  and  of  the  general  panic  conse- 
quent thereupon.  That  there  was  good 
and  sufficient  cause  for  apprehension  could 
not  be  disputed,  when  it  was  remembered 
that  not  less  than  400  rabid  cases  had  oc« 
curred  within  a  very  brief  space  of  time, 
and  that  eighty  cases  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  single  individual.  The 
worthy  Alderman  then  recommended  that 
the  dogs  of  the  metropolis  should  be  gene- 
rally provided  with  collars, and  (as  we  under- 
stood him)  that  all  persons  who  were  bitten 
should  be  entitled,  by  w^y  of  compensa- 
tion, to  levy  a  fine  of  10/.  on  the  owner  of 
the  dog,  especially  if  ascertained  to  be 
rabid.  He  concluded  by  moving  for  leave, 
according  to  previous  notice. 

Mr.  O.  Lamb,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  alluded  to,  greatly  feared  that 
it  would  be  found  extremely  difficult  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  such  a  Bill, 
without  causing  a  great  deal  of  vexation 
to  all  owners  of  dogs  throughout  the  me- 
tropolis. The  best  preventive  remedy  of 
the  evil  complained  of  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  found  in  the  gradual  reduction  of  all 
stray  street  dogs,  which  had  already  been 
partially  effected  by  the  police. 

Leave  given. 

Irish  Poor.]  Mr.  O'JBrien,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  aged,  helpless,  and  infirm  poor  of  Ire- 
laud,  deprecated  all  discussion  until  he 
should  hereafter  move  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  when  he  would  be  ready  to 
enter  into  detail,  and  defend  the  principle 
of  the  measure. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  should  not  deal 
fairly  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  be  want* 
ing  in  candor  to  the  House,  if  he  d  id  not  then 
state  his  apprehension,  that  there  might 
be  considerable  difficulty  in  carrying  a 
Billof  this  nature  into  execution.  He  feared 
that  the  Legislature  would  not  be  easily 
induced  to  consent  to  its  adoption,  but 
did  not  intend  personally  to  oppose  it  in 
the  event  of  its  being  approved  of  by  hon. 
gentlemen  unconnectea  with  Government. 

Leave  given* 

Special  Comhissiovs— Ahvestt.] 
Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  in  rising  to  bring 
forward  the  important  measure  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  for  that  evening,  he 
fully  appreciated  the  difficulty  and  deli* 
cacy  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  If 
gentlemen  possessed  of  taiexUSi  ondov* 
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mentSy  and  political  reputation,  to  which 
he  could  not  by  possibility  lay  claim,  had 
found  it  requisite  to  solicit  the  indulgence 
and  kind  consideration  of  the  House,  how 
much  more  necessary  miist  it  be  for  so 
humble  an  individual  as  himself.  No  hon. 
Member  present  could  be  a  stranger  to 
the  situation  of  the  country,  or  to  the  me- 
lancholy occurrences  which  had  lately 
taken  place  in  certain  disturbed  districts 
in  the  South  of  England.  It  would  be 
proper,  before  he  sat  down  that  he  should 
explain  the  causes  which,  according  to 
his  views,  had  occasioned  those  disturb- 
ances ;  but  previous  to  doing  so,  he  should 
expressly  premise,  that  he  did  not  stand 
there  to  defend  any  violation  of  the  law, 
but  to  advocate,  however  inefficiently,  the 
cause  of  those  humble  classes  who  had 
been  led  into  the  commission  of  crime, 
rather  by  the  force  of  circumstances  than 
by  the  bent  of  their  inclination.  He  had 
already,  as  the  House  would  probably  be 
aware,  exerted  himself  elsewhere  on  behalf 
of  these  convicts  generally,  and  especially 
in  favour  of  the  two  unfortunate  men  who 
were  sentenced  to  death,  and  left  for  exe- 
cution, in  the  city  of  Salisbury ;  and  it  was 
but  an  act  of  justice  to  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters to  state,  that  he  had  uniformly  ex- 
perienced the  kindest  attention  from  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  every  gentleman  connected 
with  the  Home  Office,  who  had  politely 
furnished  him  with  ample  opportunity  of 
collecting  all  the  information  necessary  to 
the  full  exposition  of  the  subject.  He 
therefore,  took  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  Government  for  such  a  proof  of  con- 
sideration, and  he  thanked  them  in  the 
name  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  county 
of  Wilts,  and  of  all  the  disturbed  districts. 
As  it  would  be  expedient  that  he  should 
detail  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  what  had  occurred  in  the  counties  of 
Wilts  and  Hants,  it  happened  rather  op- 
portunely that  he  should  be  enabled  to 
speak  a  good  deal  from  actual  personal 
knowledge,  as  it  was  his  misfortune, — or, 
as  he  should  call  it,  his  good  fortune, — to 
be  present  at  the  very  first  riot  that  had 
occurred  in  Hants.  He  had  no  other 
object  in  view,  than  that  of  bringing 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
such  circumstances  as  should  enable  them 
fairly  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  their 
interference  in  behalf  of  the  best  labourers 
in  England,  who  were  now  confined  in 
gaol,  or  on  board  the  hulks.  It  would  be 
righti  at  the  OQtaeti  to  take  into  considera- 


tion that  the  first  which  they  had  heard  of 
this  incendiarism  proceeded  from  that  part 
of  Normandy  opposite  the  coast  of  Kent. 
They  would  also  recollect,  that  last  Session, 
great  numbers  of  petitions  had  been  pre- 
sented from  the  agriculturists  of  Kent  and 
other  places,  complaining  of  grievous  dis<« 
tress,  and  praying  for  legislative  relief.  He 
had  not,  at  the  time,  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  that  House,  but  he  well  knew  the  misery 
of  such  petitioners,  notwithstanding  the 
contradiction  which  had  been  given  to 
their  representations  by  a  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government  as 
then  constituted.  Instead  of  experiencing 
that  sympathy  and  relief  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  they  had  a  natural  right  to 
expect,  they  were  unequivocally  given  to 
understand,  that  they  would  still  'have  to 
endure  the  state  of  half-starvation  to  which 
they  had  long  been  reduced,  and  it  was  to 
this  neglect  of  the  late  Ministers  that  he 
mainly  ascribed  the  criminal  acts  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  driven  as  they  were 
to  a  state  of  absolute  desperation.  The 
outrages  commenced  with  the  attack  upon 
thrashing  machines,  which  he  did  not 
mean  to  excuse,  by  asserting  t<^at  such 
proceedings  were  not  a  palpable  violation 
of  the  laws  ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that 
the  people  were  rendered  desperate,  and 
had  wreaked  their  despair  upon  that  ma- 
chinery which  had  deprived  them  of  labour 
and  labour's  hire,  for  where  thrashing 
machines  had  been  abandoned,  the  de- 
mand for  manual  labour  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  sufficient  hands  were 
not  attainable.  It  was  natural  enough, 
then,  that  they  should  assume,  that  ma- 
chinery had  deprived  them  of  employment. 
The  labourers  in  Kent,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disturbances,  had  told  the 
Magistrates  and  land-owners,  candidly  and 
reasonably,  that  they  could  not  exist  with 
their  families  on  less  than  12s.  a  week,  and 
in  those  places  where  the  farmers  yielded 
to  this  very  fair  demand,  no  breaches  of  the 
peace  had  occurred;  but  wherever  they  had 
not,  the  result  had  been  altogether  different, 
and  the  gaols  had  been  crowded.  Of  the 
Chairmanof  Quarter  Sessions  in  the  county 
of  Kent  he  was  disposed  to  speak  in  terms  of 
undissembled  respect.  He  meant  no  per- 
sonal offence  to  that  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  £. 
Knatchbull),  or  to  any  other  gentleman  to 
whom  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  allude 
in  the  course  of  his  observations,  but 
certain  he  was,  that  had  a  severe  example 
been  made  of  some  of  the  parties  cotittcte4 
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in  dte  fint  iastance,  or  hkd  tbe  fystem  of 
lenieocjr  then  introdaced  been  followed  up 
in  acbnilar spirit. distuibancc«woeld never 
kaTC  increased  as  they  Eubseqneotlj  did. 
To  a  course  of  mercy  be  draald  aEsvredly 
be  the  very  last  to  object,  bnt  di^ropor- 
tionate  poaiBhin^iits,  as  it  appeared  to 
bim,  bad  been  infiicted  at  titoat  Seauona, 
aeeing  that  H>nie  of  those  conTicted  were 
merely  bnpnsoDed  for  a  few  days,  and 
others  permitted  to  escape  on  even  mnch 
milder  terms.  They  oug^bt  to  have  been 
made  to  nsderetand  at  tbe  time,  that  they 
bad  not  only  been  guilty  of  a  Geriotis 
moral  oAnce,  but  had  actually  incQiTOd 
the  penalties  of  fekmy  itself.  He  con- 
ceived  it  a  greet  mistake  that  Members  for 
coontiea,  political  judges  as  they  mnst  be, 
should  be  permitted  to  presnle  at  tbe 
trials  o(  their  constitaeats.  For  himself, 
be  wonld  candidly  ccmfess,  that  were  he 
placed  in  a  similar  utnatioB,  called  on  to 
decide  between,  a  sapporter  ai  plaintiff, 
and  an  opponent  as  defendant,  he  could 
not  ao  far  divest  himself  of  tbe  fedings 
common  to  all  men,  as  to  deliver  an  un- 
luBSsed  <^bion,  and  the  case  muat  be  the 
same  with  every  one  about  him.  The 
acts  of  violence  which  originated  in  Kent 
had  soon  spread  elsewhoe,  and  it  was 
rather  gingulsr,  considenng  the  reports 
which-  had  been  so  confidently  circulated 
on  the  subject,  that  not  one  foreigner 
(jrith  tbe  exception  of  an  eDtbudast,  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  detected  in  distri- 
buting seditious  piqiers)  had  been  appre- 
bended  on  chaises  of  incendiarism  or  riot. 
Who,  he  asked,  were  the  persons  likely  to 
be  botefitted  by  the  conflagratioos,  nnleas 
tbe  poor  men  who  were  absolutely  famish- 
iDf  of  hunger  ?  Many  individuals,  in  anti- 
cipation of  a  bad  harvest,  had,  it  was  true, 
bought  up  grain  in  large  quantitieB,  and 
thereby  occasioned  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
com  ;  but  he,  as  an  obserrant  ^mer,  of 
some  experience,  had  remarked,  that  thare 
was  a  heavy  crop  last  year,  and  had,  there' 
fore  all  along  predicted  the  contrary.  As 
be  had  already  hinted,  it  bo  happened  that 
he  was  himself  present  at  tbe  very^first 
open  demonstration  of  riolence  which  had 
occDired  in  the  county  of  Hants.  Hon. 
Members  might  not  be  aware  that  the 
nature  of  his  busioeu  was  such  as  to  re- 
quire his  pretence  from  time  to  time  in 
varions  puts  of  the  country.  The  Bouse 
would  perhaps  conclude  that  his  con- 
neiions  rouct  be  tolerably  extensive,  when 
he  informed  them  that  he  had  agents  in 
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not  less  than  serenty-three  towns,  witli 
whom  it  was  necessary  that  he  sboald  be 
in  continual  commuuicitton.  He  chanced 
to  be  on  one  of  his  periodical  excnrsioas, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  entering  a  village  ia 
HampBhtre,  when  several  women  laid  hold 
of  him,  and  entreated,  for  the  love  of  God, 
j  that  he  would  not  proceed  any  forther. 
'  He  naturally  inquired  the  reason,  and  was 
informed,  tbat  a  mob  of  600  were  up 
in  arms  a  short  distance  before  him. 
On  asking  how  they  were  likely  to  treat 
him,  he  was  informed  that  they  would  aeiie 
'  his  horse  and  chaise,  and  plunder,  or 
probably  kill  himself.  As,  however,  be 
.  had  nearly  as  much  experience  of  mobs  as 
;  most  people,  he  did  not  think  the  nnniber 
I  sufficiently  formidable  to  deter  him  from 
i  driving  hii  gig  into  tbe  town.  He  accord- 
ingly proceeded,  and  found  a  crowd  of 
I  from  600  to  700  arowd,  as  rqffeaented, 
I  and  in  a  high  state  of  ezcilemect.  Great 
I  as  nt  bis  experience  in  mobs,  be  ooo- 
fessed  thai  the  one  which  he  had,  at  tbe 
period  he  was  speaking  of,  before  hitn,  was 
not  like  to  those  he  had  been  accustomed 
to,  and  he  felt  anxious  to  escape  from  it 
as  soon  as  he  possibly  could  drive  his  gig 
through.  But  he  was  followed  to  his  inn 
by  a  great  multitude,  and  had  not  alighted 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes  before  a 
message  was  sent  to  to  him,  expressive  of  a 
desire,  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  for  bim 
to  use  his  influence  in  allaying  the  turbu- 
lence of  tbe  mob  of  labourers.  He  told 
tbe  fanners  that  their  request  wfts  a  matter 
of  danger  and  difficulty  to  any  man,  but 
particularly  to  him,  a  stranger  travelling 
on  his  own  private  business,  and  that  he 
shrunk  from  the  danger  the  rather,  that  if 
he  failed  in  his  endeavours,  and  that  mjs- 
chief  or  violence  ensued  on  the  part  of  the 
complaining  multitude,  all  tbe  evil  would 
be  attributed  to  bim,  and  to  tbe  political 
opinions  which  he  had  so  long  advocated. 
Shortly  afUr  be  had  given  thiB  answer  to 
the  farmers,  a  message  was  sent  in  to  him 
from  the  men — the  labouring  multitude — 
entreating  him  to  endeavour  to  adjust 
matters  between  them  and  the  farmers. 
Tbe  men  said,  they  grounded  their  request 
on  the  recollection  of  the  excellent  treat- 
ment of  bis  own  workmen,  when  be  was  a 
resident  in  that  neighbourhood — a  state- 
ment, be  need  not  say,  most  gratilying  to 
bis  feelings,  after  a  ten  years'  abaence.  He 
asked  the  men,  what  was  the  ground  (rf 
tbeir  complaint  of  the  (krmers?  telling 
them,  that  the  latter  represented  it  as  moat 
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nnjastifiable,  inasmuch  as  they  had,  when 
the  labourers  complained  ^  and  struck  for 
higher  wages,  agreed  to  raise  the  wages 
from  10s.  to  125.  per  week,  and  that  that 
rate  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
The  men  replied,  that  it  was  very  true  that 
such  an  agreement  had  been  entered  into, 
but  added,  that  it  was  not  adhered  to  by 
the  farmers,  and  that  one  or  two  of  that 
body  not  only  broke  faith  with  their  work- 
men, but  threatened  to  bring  them  before 
a  Magistrate  for  punishment,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  asking  for  the  higher  rate  of 
wages ;  and  that  it  was  on  account  of  that 
breach  of  faith  that  they  again  struck, 
and  that  they  were  thus  assembled  in  large 
bodies.  If  that  be  the  state  of  things. 
Said  he  (Mr.  Hunt),  why  are  not  matters 
adjusted  between  you  before  the  local 
Magistrates!  Where  are  those  gentle- 
men so  interested  in  preserving  the  peace 
of  the  county  ?  The  answer  was — they 
were  all  at  home,  and  had  refused  that  very 
day,  and  the  day  before,  to  cross  their 
thresholds  to  perform  their  magisterial 
duties,  and  even  to  ^ve  the  men  who 
waited  on  them  a  hearing  from  their  win- 
dows. Was  this  the  line  of  conduct  that 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  should  pursue 
under  such  circumstances  ?  But  more  of 
this  anon.  The  hon.  Member  proceeded 
to  say,  that  he  then  remarkea,  if  there 
be  no  other  differences  between  you  and 
the  farmers,  there  could  be  no  g^reat  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  them,  and  that  he 
would  apply  himself  to  that  end.  But 
before  he  began,  he  asked  the  men  whether 
there  were  any  strangers  among  them,  and 
that  if  there  were,  for  them  to  beware 
lest  they  should  be  instigating  them  on  to 
their  ruin  as  it  might  be.  The  answer 
wsM,  that  there  was  no  stranger  among 
them— that  they  were  all  native  residents 
of  the  parish.  Three  of  the  workmen,  as 
representatives  of  the  body,  had  then  a 
conference  with  him.  "I  asked  them," 
continued  the  hon.  Member,  *'  what  was 
it  they  sought  ?  what  did  they  complain 
of?  what  specific  grievances  did  they  wish 
to  have  redressed  ?  were  they  aware  of  the 
illegal  consequences  of  their  conduct? 
and  I  told  them,  if  they  had  any  object 
in  view  other  than  to  obtain  legal  redress, 
by  legal,  that  is,  by  peaceable  means,  I 
would  not  have  any  thing  to  say  to  them,*' 
The  men  replied,  '*  By  no  means.  Sir ; 
we  entertain  no  purposes  of  violence;  we 
mean  no  mischief  to  any  man ;  all  we  seek 
is  a  sufficiency  to  keep  life  and  soul  to- 


gether-^that  our  wives  and  children  may 
not  in  vain  cry  out  to  us  for  food ;  that, 
in  fact,  they  and  ourselves  may  have 
a  sufficiency  of  victuals  to  satisfy  nature.^ 
But  1  asked,  *^  how  can  this  be  ?  Are  not 
the  farmers  willing  to  give  you  all  you  now 
require?"  The  reply  was,  "  No;  the 
farmers  never  keep  faith  with  us,  and  we 
cannot  starve.''  The  hon.  Member  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  that  he  then  addressed  the 
labourers  out  of  the  inn  window,  urging 
them,  as  much  as  he  could,  to  avoid 
violence,  and  to  adjust  their  differences, 
as  far  as  in  them  lay,  with  their  employers. 
''  I  succeeded,*'  said  the  hon.  Member, 
**  beyond  almost  my  hopes ;  the  multitude 
became  calm,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
good  humour  was  restored.  Seeing  them 
thus  peaceably  disposed,  I  said  to  them, 
'  My  good  friends,  'yon  must  not  separate 
without  giving  me  some  guarantee  that 
you  will  continue  in  this  proper  mood,— - 
that  you  will  cQmmit  no  breach  of  the  law, 
—that  neither  money,  nor  liquor,  nor  the 
temptation  of  the  force  of  numbers,  will 
seduce  you  into  the^  committal  of  acts 
which  must  in  the  end  be  seriously  detri- 
mental to  your  best  interests,  and  which, 
as  such,  must  mortify  me  and  every  other 
man  who  wishes  you  well  at  heart.'  And 
here  I  think  it  but  due  to  myself  to  declare, 
that  at  no  period  of  my  life  was  I  a  mere 
mob  flatterer — that  I  never,  like  others 
whom  I  could  name,  either  flattered  their 
vices  or  pandered  to  their  passions  or 
their  ignorance  for  the  sake  of  a  shout 
extra,  or  to  maintain  a  spurious  influence 
over  an  excitable  multitude.  In  this  spirit 
I  addressed  the  labourers  in  Wiltshire, 
demanded  of  them,  as  a  guarantee  for 
their  peaceable  conduct,  that  they  should 
immediately  disperse  each  to  his  own 
home.  They  did  so,  after  two  cheers, 
and  thus  all  violence  was  avoided."  The 
hon.  Member  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had 
not  proceeded  in  his  gigi^ore  than  twenty 
yards  from  the  place  where  he  had  ad- 
dressed the  labouring  multitude,  when  he 
met  their  worships,  the  Magistrates,  who 
had  been,  as  he  had  stated,  so  closely 
immured  jfbr  the  two  previous  days,  dur- 
ing which  their  services  were  so  mnch 
required,  with  Mr.  Portalls  at  their  head. 
"We,"  said  they,  "thank  you,  Mr. 
Hunt,  for  your  most  meritorious  exertions. 
You  have,  indeed,  in  half  an  hour  effiscted 
what  we  apprehended  was  impossible 
without  bloodshed."  Even  the.clergyman 
thanked  me-M)n  account,  I  sappose,  et 
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the  excellent  advice  I  gave  his  poor  pa- 
nshionerSy  to  avoid  idleness  and  drunken- 
n&6S.  I  then  said  to  the  Magistrates — ad- 
dressing myself,  ivith  my  hat  in  my  hand, 
more  especially  to  Mr.  Portalls,  a  most 
respectable  gentleman,  whom  I  had  fre- 
quently met  years  ago  at  county  meetings 
— '^  Gentlemen,  I  have  given  your  labour- 
ers advice ;  permit  me  now  to  offer  you 
some.  You  must  recollect,  that  I  often 
warned  you  that  things  would  come  to 
this  pass  if  you  persisted  in  the  vicious 
course  you  and  the  Government  have  been 
following  for  years  past.  I  told  you  that 
all  was  t>wing  to  the  mischievous  war 
which  Ministers  had  engaged  this  country 
in,  against  its  own  permanent  interests, 
and  contrary  to  the  oest  interests  of  the 
human  race,  I  said  to  you,  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  this  iniquitous  war. 
Ministers  screw  you  down  with  taxes; 
you  then  screw  the  farmer,  who  in  a  dou- 
blefold,  aye,  treblefold  degree,  screws  down 
the  unprotected  labourer ;  and  ultimately, 
you  have  all  given  a  screw  too  much,  and 
as  a  iust  and  inevitable  consequence,  what 
TOtt  nave  been  all  screwing  down  has  at 
length  been  screwed  up,  just  as  a  patent 
screw,  when  screwed  in,  brings  up  the 
cork/*  The  hon.  Member  proceeded  to 
say,  that  since  he  had  returned  from  the 
excursion  he  was  then  describing,  he  had 
visited  Overton.  As  he  pulled  up  at  the 
principal  inn,  the  two  ladies  who  kept  it 
ran  out  to  him,  to  return  him  their  best 
thanks  for  his  former  exertions,  and  to  tell 
hira  all  that  had  taken  place  in  his  absence 
[Laughter].  The  House  might  laugh  if 
they  pleased — indeed,  they  were  too  ready 
with  their  laughs — but  it  was  most  grati- 
fying to  htm  to  be  thus  thanked  by  two 
ladies.  **  We  are  all  delighted  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Hunt — ^the  poor  bless  you,  and  the 
farmers  thank  you  for  you  exertions  to 
restore  peace  when  last  among  us.''  Since 
that,  thank  Qod^  there  has  been  no  breach 
of  the  peace,  no  violence,  and  not  a  single 
committal  for  crime  in  the  parish.  [Hear,] 
This  might  be  a  laughing  matter  to  hon. 
Members,  [•*  JVb,  no,'*  from  both  sides  qf 
the  House],  but  to  him  it  presented  a  much 
more  serious  aspect,  Ihis  occurred  at/ 
Overton,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Andover. 
A  mob  was  here  assembled,  which  he  was 
solicited  by  the  Vicar,  among  others,  to 
Qse  hi9  influence  in  dispersing.  He  replied, 
that  the  Magistrates  were  the  fitting  per- 
sons to  discharge  so  difficult  and  danger- 
ous a  duty^  and  that  to  them  they  should 


apply  for  protection,  and  not  to  him,  a 
stranger,  and  a  man  at  no  period  of  his 
life  willing  to  come  in  contact  with  a 
drunken  mob.  This  occurred  in  the  day 
time,  but  nothing  was  done  by  the  local 
magistracy.  About  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
a  posse  of  constables  rushed  out,  and 
without  the  slightest  warning,  attacked  a 
group  of  labourers  who  happened  to  be 
standing  together,  and  with  tneir  bludgeons 
beat  them  till  their  blood  almost  streamed 
to  their  heels.  What  was  the  result? 
Why,  the  first  fire  which  occurred  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  that  of  the  premises 
belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  took  place 
within  two  miles  from  the  town  that  very 
night.  It  was  courageous  to  resist  a  tu-  j 
multuous  mob,  but  to  attack  defenceless  '. 
unresisting  men  was  cowardly.  From  An--^ 
dover  he  proceeded  to  Salisbury.  On  his 
arrival  he  was  informed  by  from  thirty  to 
forty  shopkeepers  of  the  town,  customers 
of  his,  that  they  had  heard  of  his  journev, 
and  expected  that  his  entry  would  be  in 
the  midat  of  attending  thousands.  His 
answer  was,  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  travelling  mob,  and  that  a  mob  could 
only  be  talked  into  violence.  The  Salis- 
bury authorities  unfortunately  did  talk  the 
labouring  classes  into  violence,  and  the 
result  was,  that  on  the  subsequent  Tues- 
day, (he  left  the  place  on  Sunday)  com- 
menced the  mischievous  system  of  destroy- 
ing thrashing  machines.  At  the  risk  of 
being  tedious  he  had  thus  somewhat 
minutely  traced  his  route  and  doings 
through  Wiltshire — for  reasons,  the  force 
of  which  would  be  obvious  to  the  House 
when  he  had  referred  to  the  transactions 
in  which  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire 
(Mr.  Benett)  had  a  share.  With  respect 
to  the  destruction  of  thrashing  machines, 
of  which  the  public  had  lately  heard  so 
much,  it  was  important  to  bear  in  mind 
— what  he  was  prepared  to  prove  at  the 
bar  of  that  House — that  in  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  cases  the  misguided  labourers 
were  encouraged  by  the  farmers  whos^ 
machines  they  were  destroying.  In  some 
instances  the  farmers  gave  money  for  this 
purpose ;  and  in  one  case  the  farmer,  his 
own  machine  having  been  broken,  cried 
out,  "  Smash  away,  let  us  all  be  on  an 
equality."  Some  actually  offered  their 
machines  to  be  destroyed  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  all  put  on  a  leyel.  And 
this  infamous  encouragement  brought  him 
to  the  proximate  cause  of  the  battle  of  ^ 
Salisbuiy.    About  150   persons   in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  that  city,  having  pro- 
cured 9/.  among  the  farmers,  went  and 
got  drunk  with  the  money,  when,  flushed 
with  liquor,  they  became  riotous,  and  to 
quell  the  riots  the  valiant  constabulary  of 
the  town  showed  their  martial  fronts  in 
vain.  To  aid  them  the  yeomanry  were 
summoned  to  arms;  but  even  these 
doughty  heroes  failed  to  conquer,  their 
feats  being  confined  to  one  of  them  shoot- 
ing a  comrade  through  the  body  by  acci- 
dent, and  to  another  of  the  combatants 
jumping,  with  most  unusual  agility,  over 
the  garden  wall  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Salisbury,  and  there  changiug  his  clothes, 
that  he  might  creep  home  in  safety.  The 
rioters  were,  as  the  House  was  aware, 
after  that  captured  in  detail  by  the  military, 
tried,  and  many  transported;  and  thus 
ended  the  battle  of  Salisbury.  The  hon. 
Member  proceeded  next  to  say,  that  not- 
withstanding his  zealous  and  successful 
exertions  to  prevent  violence  and  restore 
tranquillity,  he  was  represented  invidiously 
in  certain  quarters  as  having  pursued  an 
opposite  course.  On  this  point  he  wished 
to  be  understood.  He  appealed  to  the 
hon.  Under  Secretary,  for  the  Home  De- 
partment opposite,  whether  statements 
had  not  been  made  to  him,  that  he  (Mr. 
Hunt)  was  the  soul  of  all  the  riots  and 
incendiaries  in  Wilts  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  too  while  he  was  travelling 
on  his  professional  matters.  He  trusted 
that  Ministers  would  prosecute  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  and  abettors  of  the  riots, 
and  that  the  guilty  incendiaries  would  be 
held  up  to  punishment  and  public  scorn. 
He  was  confident  that  it  would  appear  on 
inquiry,  that  the  farmers  themselves  were 
the  guilty  parties,  and  not  their  unfortu- 
nate victims,  whom,  in  an  evil  hour,  they 
encouraged  to  commit  crimes,  and  after- 
wards prosecuted  toconviction  and  punish- 
ment. The  hon .  Member  proceeded  to  say, 
that  he  visited  a  village  in  Somersetshire. 
On  his  entry,  he  found  the  yeomanry  busy, 
parading  and  marching  up  and  down  in 
battle  array.  He  asked  the  first  intelligent 
woman  he  met,  what  was  the  cause 
of  all  these  martial  proceedings  ?  "  Why, 
to  be  sure,*^  said  the  honest  woman, 
**  to  prevent  the  men  from  asking  for 
proper  wages;''  and  in  a  few  days  he 
saw  the  truth  of  the  poor  woman's  answer, 
for  wherever  the  yeomanry  was  called  out 
wages  were  kept  down.  ["  JVo,  no,"  frotn 
the  Treasury  bench.]  Well,  there  might  be 
one  or  two  exceptions;    but,   generally 


speaking,  he  was  right ;  as  the  9s.  rate  in 
Hampshire,  and  the  7s.  per  week  rate  in 
Wiltshire,  in  themselves  testified — a  rate 
of  wages  which  was  incompatible  with  a 
wholesome  condition  of  society.  In 
another  parish  which  he  visited,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  the  farmers  to  be  sworn 
in  Special  Constables,  which  failed  on  ac- 
count of  the — he  did  not  know  how  to  call 
it — extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Rector. 
This  Gentleman  levied  for  some  years  not 
less  than  1 ,600/.  a-year,  though  the  aver- 
age rate  was  but  1 ,000/.  When  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  «the  parish  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  swearing  in  some  of  the  far- 
mers as  Special  Constables,  to  protect  pro- 
perty, the  rev.  Gentleman  was  requested 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  exigences 
of  circumstances,  by  reducing  his  tithes 
to  the  original  sum  of  1,000/. ;  but  he,  in 
a  spirit  not  exactly  similar  to  that  usually 
eulogized  in  the  most  Christian  followers 
of  the  Gospel,  peremptorily  refused  to 
abate  one  shilling,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  refusal,  the  farmers  as  peremptorily 
refused  to  become  Special  Constables,  thus 
leaving  lives  and  property  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Precisely  the  same  events 
occurred  in  other  parishes,  and  with  the 
same  unfortunate  results.  In  one  place, 
the  vapid  common-place  which  had  been 
so  successfully  put  forward  in  that  House 
as  an  argument,  forsooth,  against  the 
ballot,  was  repeated  with  the  same  tone 
of  self-complacency  to  those  who  re- 
fused to  be  sworn  in  Special  Constables, 
They  were  told,  their  refusal  was  un-Eng- 
lish, as  if  that  vapid  clap-trap  phrase  was 
pregnant  with  argument  and  meaning. 
The  answer  of  one  of  the  refusers,  a  tall 
muscular  but  half-starved  young  man,  of 
thirty,  was  worth  repeating  for  the  benefit 
of  those  hon.  Members  with  whom  sonor- 
ous phrases  had  in  general  more  weight 
than  fact  or  argument.  **  You  tell  me,'* 
said  he,  ''  that  our  refusing  to  be  sworn 
in  special  constables  is  un-English.  I 
admit  it  is,  but  I  ask  you  if  it  is  the 
only  un-English  grievance  in  existence? 
I  have  a  wife  and  five  children,  I  am 
able  and  willing  to  work,  and  yet  all 
I  can  procure  to  support  them  and  my- 
self is  7s.  per  week.  Is  that  English? 
Is  it  English,  that  on  a  Monday  I  am 
frequently  obliged  to  lie  in  bed  in  order 
that  my  share  of  our  scanty  victuals  may 
go  to  support  my  poor  infants  and  their 
mother?  Is  it  English,  that  while  I,  in 
common  with  many  others  like  me,  am 
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thus  stinted  in  the  very  necessaries  of  life, 
the  parson,  who  abounds  in  its  luxuries, 
should  refuse  with  anger  to  abate  one 
penny  of  his  tithes  ?  This  is  what  1  call 
very  un-English.  And  when  you  remove 
these  un-English  grievances,  TU  admit 
that  my  conduct,  in  refusing  to  protect 
the  property  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
evinced  very  little  regard  to  my  interest,  is 
equally  so."  He  (Mr.  Hunt)  fully  agreed 
with  the  individual  whose  sentiments  he 
had  just  quoted,  and  had  only  to  add  to 
it,  that  when  that  House  had  redressed  all 
the  un-English  grievances  which  it  had 
been  instrumental  in  inflicting  and  per- 
petuating, he  should  be  prepared  to  join 
in  the  cry,  that  vote  by  ballot  was  un- 
Eoglish.  The  next  point  to  which  he 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  was, 
the  attack  on  the  property  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Benett).  The 
labourers  having  been,  as  he  had  stated, 
and  was  ready  to  prove,  instigated  by  the 
farmers  to  destroy  the  thrashing  machines, 
and  stimulated  by  liquor  and  money  served 
out  to  them  for  the  purpose,  proceeded  to 
that  coarse  which  led  to  the  recent  Special 
Commission  with  ail  its  consequences,  de- 
.stroying  all  the  thrashing  machines  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  ultimately  those 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire.  To 
that  hon.  Member,  whom  he  saw  in  his 
place,  he  wished  to  say  one  word  of  a  per- 
sonal bearing.  He  (Mr.  Hunt)  was  cre- 
dibly informed, — and  indeed  was  ready  to 
prove  it  at  the  bar  of  the  House, — that 
when  the  hon.  Member  met  the  rioters 
proceeding  towards  his  house,  he  said, 
among  other  things,  *'  I  see  how  it  is. 
Cobbett  and  Hunt  are  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this."  "  Now,"  continued  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, **  I  told  the  hon.  Member  yesterday, 
that  I  had  heard  this  declaration  of  his 
from  what  I  should  conceive  credible 
authority;  but  that  if  he  declared  upon 
his  honour  as  a  gentleman  that  he  did  not 
utter  it,  I  would  make  no  allusion  to  it 
this  evening.  The  hon.  Member's  reply 
was,  that  he  most  probably  had  expressed 
such  a  sentiment,  but  could  not  recollect 
when,  but  thought  it  was  not  on  the  occa- 
sion I  have  just  spoken  of.  I  am  bound 
to  believe  it  was  on  that  occasion;  be- 
cause I  have  been  told  that  it  was  the  hon. 
Member's  violent  and  unjust  language 
with  respect  to  me,  that  occasioned  the 
'riotiers  to  immediately  destroy  his  ma- 
chinery. And  if  this  be  the  case,  I  appeal 
to  the  hon.  Member's  feelings  and  honour, 
VOL.  II.  {JSi} 


as  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  to  stand  up 
in  his  place  this  nig;ht,  and  make  allow-* 
ance  for  the  acts  of  a  multitude  so  un- 
justly taunted.  There  was  a  circumstance 
connected  with  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  hon.  Member's  machines  worth  men- 
tioning, as  reflecting  a  strong  light  on  the 
motives  and  purposes  of  the  misguided 
agents.  The  machine,  a  thrashing  one, 
was  attached  to  a  water-wheel,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  turned  a  corn-mill ;  but 
though  the  thrashing  machine  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  the  water-wheel  and 
the  mill  were  most  carefully  left  untouch- 
ed ;  thus  showing,  that  their  destruction 
was  by  no  means  indiscriminate,  and  that 
all  they  aimed  at  was,  the  removal  of  that 
which  they  believed  to  lessen  the  demand 
for,  and  thence  the  remuneration  of,  their 
labour."  The  next  point  to  which  he  re- 
quested the  attention  of  the  House  was, 
the  conduct  of  the  Hindon  cavalry  yeo-  "^ 
manry  towards  a — at  the  time,  and  that  \ 
was  all  he  wanted  to  impress — peaceable 
multitude.  He  was  one  of  those  who  never 
designated  a  multitude  a  mob  till  they  had 
assumed  an  air  of  violence,  and  who  would 
suppress  with  the  arm  of  the  law  all  mob  ille- 
gality. But  it  should  be  clearly  seen  that 
their  con  duct  was  actually  at  the  time — and 
not  might  have  been  before — illegal :  not 
so  with  the  Hindon  yeomanry.  They  ac- 
tually attacked,  sword  in  hand,  a  multitude 
at  the  time  proceeding  peaceably  along  a 
narrow  lane,  and  without  any  warning  or 
provocation  cut  them  to  pieces  in  the  most 
horrible  manner— chasing  those  who  fled 
from  their  violence  across  the  adjoining 
Belds,  discharging  their  pistols  at  the  fugi- 
tives when  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
swords ;  they  actually  shot  one  man  dead 
for  no  other  crime,  as  it  should  seem,  than 
not  standing  to  be  sabred.  Now,  he  re- 
spected the  laws  as  much  as  any  man  in 
that  House,  and  would  as  readily  enforce 
them,  but,  he  would  ask,  was  such  vio- 
lence towards  a  peaceable  unarmed  mul- 
titude necessary  ?  was  it  justifiable.  But 
this  was  not  all.  Not  less  than  sixteen  or 
seventeen  of  those  thus  wounded  wevo. 
bound  together  in  one  waggon,  and  trans- 
ported that  night  not  less  than  seventeen 
miles  to  Salisbury  gaol,  without  any  re- 
gard to  their  wounds  or  their  sufferings. 
Nay,  more,  though  on  the  way  the  yeo- 
manry who  escorted  them  stopped  when 
and  where  they  pleased  for  refreshment, 
and  though  the  wounded  prisoners  were 
parched  by  thirst  and  pain^^  not  a  drop 
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of  water  was  allowed  them — not  one  par- 
ticle of  dressing  to  their  wounds.  Even 
this  did  not  complete  the  chapter  of  suf- 
ferins^  and  cruelty.  On  arrhring  at  Salis- 
bury, after  their  seventeen  miles  journey, 
they  had  to  wait  two  hours  before  the 
gaoler  co^ld  procure  them  accommodation, 
and  upwards  of  three  hours  more  before  a 
surgeon  attended  to  dress  their  wounds. 
Was  not  this  a  case  that  called  for  inquiry? 
But,  perhaps,  he  might  be  told,  that  a 
Coroner's  Inquest  had  inquired  into  the 
circumstances  attendant  upon  the  death  of 
the  man  who  had  been  shot  in  this  slaught- 
ering affray,  and  that  that  jury  had  found 
a  verdict  acquitting  the  Hindon  yeomanry. 
There  was  such  an  inquest,  and,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  construction  of  the 
jury,  the  foreman  being  the  father  of  one  of 
the  yeomanry,  the  defendants  or  criminals 
in  the  case,  there  was  such  a  verdict.  The 
verdict  was  justifiable  homicide.  Well, 
the  men  thus  wounded  and  captured  were 
put  upon  their  trial.  There  had  been  se- 
veral executions  in  the  county  of  Kent, — 
there  had  also  been  some  in  the  county  of 
Sussex, — there  had  likewise  been  others  in 
Hampshire,  and  there  had  been  one  in 
Berkshire.  It  was  true  that  they  had  been 
spared  in  Wiltshire,  but  in  the  trials  there, 
one  circumstance  had  come  to  his  know*- 
ledge,  which  he  would  explain  to  the 
House,  if  it  would  have  the  kindness  to 
bear  with  him  a  little  longer.  It  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  many  Gentlemen, 
that  about  the  middle  of  November  there 
were  several  riots  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Marlborough.  A  respectable  tenant  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  two  of  his  nephews  en- 
gaged in  those  riots.  A  son  of  that  tenant 
was  induced  by  a  person  who  ought  to 
have  known  better,  to  write  a  letter  of  a 
threatening  nature  to  the  prosecutor  of  his 
two  cousins.  He  repeated  it,  a  person 
who  ought  to  have  known  better  had  in- 
duced this  lad  to  write  a  threatening  letter 
to  the  prosecutor  of  his  two  cousins.  The 
lad  did  as  he  was  advised,  and  in  so  doing 
committed  an  act  which  he  would  not  for 
one  moment  attempt  to  palliate.  That 
roan  who  could  deliberately  sit  down  to 
write  a  threatening  letter,  or  ^ven  an  ano- 
nymous letter,  he  called  a  coward.  The 
writing  of  such  letters  was  an  act  of 
cowardice,  and  nothing  else.  He  felt  it 
to  be  such,  and  he  could  not  help  express- 
ing his  feelings.  Since  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  he  had 


received  a  great  number  of  anonymous 
letters,  threatening  him  with  destractioa 
on  his  road  home  ov^  Westminster-bridge, 
if  he  continued  to  speak  as  he  had  done 
respecting  the  suppression  of  the  PensioD- 
list.   He  could  assure  the  House,  he  coukl 
assure  the  writers,  that  he  treated  such 
letters  with  the  most  profound  contempt. 
If  they  were  post-paid,  they  were  read, 
and  went,  as  soon  as  they  were  read,  to 
the  back  of  the  fire.     If  they  were  not 
post-paid,  they  were  not  taken  in,  hut 
sent  back  to  the  Post-ofiice,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  Sir  F.  Freeling  and  his  clerks. 
He  wished  that  the  Govemment  had  treated 
these  threatening  letters  with  the  same 
contempt.     But  what  waa  the  fact  ?    It 
appeared  that  the  letter  sent  by  this  lad 
was  written  on  a  very  curious  piece  of 
paper ;  it  was  evidently  torn  off  another 
piece  of  paper,  as  it  was  ragged  and  jagg^ed 
at  the  edges.    It  was  thou^t  by  the  pro- 
secutor, that  owing  to  this  oircumstanes 
it  might,  by  the  assistance  of  a  Bow-slitet 
officer,  be  traced  to  its  author.     Another 
tenant  of  the  hon.   member  for  Westp 
minster  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  went  with  the 
Bow*street  officer  on  this  labour  of  dis- 
covery.   They  supposed  that  this  letter 
was  m  the  hand-writing  of  the  tenant 
whom  he  had  mentioned  before,  and  whose 
name  was  Looker.    They  went,  in  conse- 
quence, to  Looker's  house,  and  seized  his 
papers.     They  found  in  his  writing-desk 
a  piece  of  paper  similar  to  that  on  which 
the  threatening  letter  was  written.     The 
edges  of  it  matched  the  ragged  edges  of 
the  paper  on  which  that  letter  was  written. 
This  old  man — or  he  should  rather  say, 
this  old  gentleman-- was, on  this  discovery, 
taken  up.    Yes,  he  was  taken  up  and  sent 
to  a  common  prison,  notwithstanding  the 
respectability  of  his  character.     At  that 
time  he  rented  a  large  farm  under  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster,  and  only 
nine  months  before,  he  had  taken  a  large 
farm  of  another  large  landholder,  Genand 
Popham.    Although  it  was  proved  that 
the  old  man  had  three  sons-*-that  his  desk 
was  always  open — and  that  there  was  free 
access  to  it,  the  old  man  was  taken  up 
and  sent  to  prison :  *'  and,  therefore,  it  is 
that  I  call  the  attention  of  you.  Gentle^ 
men,  who  are  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
as  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General  ia  mlao 
present,  I  call  his  attentk>n  alao,  to  the 
proceeding!  on    this   old   man'a    trial.'' 
Those  proceedings  merited  investigation, 
and  he  was  sure  diat  when  the  Hooae  was 
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made  acquainted  with  them,  it  would  be 
of  opinion  that  no  man  oould  consider 
himself  safe,  if  they  were  allowed  to  pass 
without  investigation.  Qld  Looker  was, 
as  he  had  told  the  House  before,  taken  to 
gaol,  though  he  was  as  respectable  and  well- 
dressed  a  man  as  any  in  that  Hou^e.  He 
was  handcuffed  before  he  was  sent  to  gaol. 
He  was  sent  first  to  the  gaol  at  Devizes, 
and  afterwards  to  the  gaol  at  Salisbury ; 
and  at  the  latter  place  he  and  seventeen 
or  eighteen  others  were  lodged  in  a  damp 
cold  room,  where  they  had  only  a  hand- 
full  of  coals  given  to  warm  them,  and  where 
they  remained  for  nine  days,  in  the  most 
inclement  part  of  this  winter,  without  any 
additional  covering, — a  fact  which  did  not 
tell  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Magistrates 
qf  Wiltshire.  At  last  Looker  was  tried, 
and  the  Orown  was  his  prosecutor.  The 
witnesses  against  him  were  three  of  the 
faFmers  to  whom  the  threatening  letters 
bad  been  addressed ;  and  they  swore  that 
those  letters  were  in  his  hand- writing.  Qut 
QU  their  cross-examination,  they  all  adr 
mitted  that  they  were  on  bad  terms  with 
the  defendant;  that  they  had  not  seen 
him  write  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years ; 
but  that  still  they  believed  the  writing  to 
b«  his.  The  pounsel  for  the  defendant 
thought  the  case  against  his  client  so  weak, 
as  to  put  it  to  the  Teamed  Judge  who  tried 
it,  whether  he  thought  there  was  evidence 
to  go  to  the  jury.  The  Judge  said,  ^*  Yes, 
there  is;  and  I  believe  the  jury  will 
have  little  doubt  as  to  its  effect."  On  his 
defence,  the  counsel  for  Looker  called 
eleven  witnesses,  some  of  them  school* 
masters,  others  excisemen,  who  had  re- 
peatedly seen  him  write  upon  matters  of 
business,  and  that,  too,  up  to  the  very 
time  of  his  trial.  They  swore  distinctly 
that  the  letter  was  not  in  his  hand-writing, 
— that  it  was  not  at  all  like  its  character, 
— that  the  one  was  of  an  angular  descrip- 
tion, and  that  the  other  was  a  round  hand. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Judge 
allowed  the  case  to  go  to  the  jury ;  the  jury 
found  the  old  man  guilty,  and  the  Judge 
condemned  him  to  transportation  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life.  The  old  man, 
conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  said,  that 
he  should  not  have  implored  the  Judge  to 
spare  him  bad  he  been  guilty ;  but  that 
he  was  innocent,  and  knew  nothing  at 
all  of  the  letter.  The  Judge  told  him 
that  he  could  i^ot  believe  his  assevera- 
tions of  innocence,  for  the  jury  had  found 
bim  guilty;    and  in  proceeding  to  pass 


sentence  upon  him,  said,  *'  You  will 
go  out  of  this  country  into  another.  You 
will  be  sent  to  a  country  where  you  will 
find  few  worse  than  yourself.  You  will 
be  lamented  by  no  human  being  whom 
you  may  leave  behind  you."  Nay,  more 
than  this,  the  learned  Judge  lamented 
that  the  law  relative  to  this  criqie  had  been 
recently  altered.  He  said,  that  the  crime 
of  which  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted, 
was  fcrraerly  punishable  with  death — that 
it  was  not  so  punishable  at  present ;  but 
that  if  it  had  been,  he  should  have  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  let  the  law  take  its  course, 
and  to  leave  him  for  execution.  The 
cpunsel  for  the  defendant  then  went  up 
to  the  bench,  and  told  the  Judge,  that  he 
was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  verdict, 
for  the  son  was  in  Court,  ready  to  make 
oath  that  it  was  not  his  father,  but  him- 
self who  had  written  the  letter*  He  wished 
to  call  the  particular  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  occurred  next.  The  son 
was  called  up  into  the  box,  confessed  that 
he  had  written  the  letter,  wrote  a  copy  of 
it  in  the  same  hand,  was  thrown  into 
prison  upon  his  confession,  was  afterwards 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years  transportation.  Yes,  a  mere  boy  of 
seventeen  years  of  age  was  sentenced  for 
this  letter  to  seven  years  transportation  I 
*^  I  saw  that  lad,"  continued  Mr.  Hunt, 
"  since  his  condemnation.  He  felt  proud, 
and  naturally  so,  of  havipg  saved  his  father 
by  his  confession  from  undeserved  punish- 
ment. He  hoped  that  he  himself  should 
not  meet  with  severe  punishment,  but  he 
said,  that  he  would  rather  be  transported 
for  seven  years,  than  remain  for  one  year  in 
the  gaol  at  Salisbury.  Now,  I  would  ask 
the  House  to  consider  what  would  have 
been  the  case,  had  this  young  lad  stood 
mute  ?  Undoubtedly,  in  that  case,  the  old 
man,  his  father,  must  have  been  sacrificed. 
But  what  if  he  had  ran  away  ?  In  that 
case  too,  the  old  man  would  have  been 
transported  for  life,  or  would  have  been 
executed  had  the  law  remained  unaltered. 
What,  too,  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence— and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  call 
upon  the  House  to  consider  this  point — 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence, 
had  he  withheld  from  his  father  his  know- 
ledge of  who  was  the  author  of  that  letter, 
from  a  wish  to  inherit  his  share  of  his 
father's  wealth  a  few  years  before  the 
natural  timp  ?  1  admit  the  crime  of  which 
this  lad  was  guilty — I  seek  not  to  palliate 
it;  but  I  say,  that  had  this  lad  lived 
K2 
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in  the  times  of  ancient  story— had  he 
been  a  native  of  Rome,  or  Athens,  or 
Sparta,  and  made  this  sacrifice  of  liimseif 
to  save  his  father,  a  monument  would  have 
been  erected  to  his  memory — he  would 
have  been  crowned.  I  repeat  it ;  a  son 
who  had  thus  manfully  com'e  forward  at 
his  known  peril  to  save  his  father  from 
punishment,  would  have  had  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory.  He  would  have 
been  crowned  with  a  crown  of  evergreens. 
[laughter\  I  trust  that  I  must  attribute 
this  laughter  to  my  want  of  talent  to  de- 
scribe the  merit  which  I  estimate  so  highly. 
I  hope  that  1  have  no  reason  to  attribute 
it  to  a  want  of  feeling  in  those  who  style 
themselves  the  Representatives  of  the 
people."  The  hon.  Member  then  proceeded 
to  say,  that  the  exemplary  conduct  of 
young  Looker  was  a  fit  subject  for  cele- 
bration by  the  historian,  the  poet,  and 
the  dramatist.  Yes,  by  the  dramatist,  for 
if  his  story  were  dramatized,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  it  shortly  would  be,  where  was 
the  heart  so  hard  as  not  to  feel  for  the 
pangs  which  he  must  have  suffered  on 
account  of  his  father  ?  The  hon.  Member 
next  proceeded  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  cases  of  Lush  and  Withers, 
who  were  condemned  to4eath  at  Salisbury. 
Withers  he  said,  was  a  man  of  exemplary 
character  up  to  the  time  of  his  committing 
this  offence.  At  the  time  when  the  prose- 
cutor and  his  companions  rode  up  to  him, 
he  was  committing  no  act  of  violence.  The 
prosecutor  and  his  companions  rode  into 
the  mob,  who  were  then  quite  peaceable, 
and  cut  at  them  to  the  right  and  left  with 
a  hunting  whip,  with  a  heavy  iron  hammer 
at  the  end  of  it.  Withers  received  re- 
peated blows  with  this  formidable  hunting 
whip ;  and  then,  having  in  his  hand  an 
iron  hammer,  which  had  been  used 
in  breaking  machinery,  actuated  by  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  he  threw  it  at  the 
prosecutor,  but  missed  him.  Withers  was 
then  driven  into  a  corner  by  the  prosecutor, 
and  was  crushed  against  a  wall  by  the 
prosecutor's  horse.  As  he  attempted  to 
escape,  he  fell  forward,  and  was  struck  as 
he  fe  I  by  the  prosecutor  with  his  hunting 
whip.  He  then  flung  his  hummer  a  second 
time  at  the  prosecutor.  That  time  it  took 
effect,  and  knocked  the  prosecutor  off  his 
horse.  He  would  appeal,  however,  to  any 
Englishman,  and  would  ask,  whether  it  was 
in  human  nature  to  remain  quiet  under 
such  provocation?  He  would  ask  any 
roan  whether  the  conduct  of  the  prose- 


cutor did  not    afford   some  palliation  at' 
least  for  the  conduct  of  this   convict? 
Such     was    the    feeling    of   the    prose- 
cutors  themselves  upon  this  point,  that 
they  did  not  get  him  committed  for  an 
assault,    but  for  a  riot.     The  Attorney 
General,   however,   when   the  facts  were 
submitted  to  him,  thought  that  they  formed 
a  serious  case,  and  deemed  it  right,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  to  have  the 
man  prosecuted,  not  only  criminally,  but 
capitally.     He    was  so   prosecuted ;    on 
the  prosecution  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  commission  for  Wilt- 
shire, was  sentenced  to  death,  and  left 
for  execution.     The   hon.  Member  then 
proceeded  to  investigate  the  proceedings 
which  terminated  in  the  capital  condem- 
nation of  Lush.     "  When  I  first,  he  said, 
went  to  visit  Lush,  at  Salisbury, ,  after 
his  condemnation,  I  was  informed  by  that 
unhappy  man,  that  when  he  was  first  com- 
mitted to  gaol,  and  before  his  trial  came 
on,  he  sent  for  an  attorney,  into  whose 
hands  he  placed,  confidentially,  a  full  and 
clear  statement  of  his  case.    The  gaoler's 
clerk  was  present  when  this  statement  was 
made  to  the  attorney  ;  and  on  the  at- 
torney's leaving  the  prison,  the  statement 
was  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  was,  by 
a  rule  of  the  prison,  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  gaoler.     The  gaoler,  on 
looking  at  it,    said,  '  This  document  is 
loo  long  for  me  to  read  to-night;  I  must 
take   it  to    my   private  room   to  peruse 
it.'     He  was  as  good   as  his  word,  for 
he  took  it  and  kept  it  for  three  whole 
days  before  he  returned  it  to  the  attorney. 
Now,  I  would  ask  the  Attorney  General, 
whom  I  am  happy  to  see  present  on  this 
occasioui^ — I  would  ask  him,  1  say,  whether 
this  either  is  or  ought  to  be  the  law  or  the 
practice  in  this  country  ?     I  appeal  to  his 
common  sense,  and  ask  him,  what  use  the 
gaoler  could  make  of  this  man's  confession , 
if  it  were  not  to  betray  him  ?     I  stated 
this   man's    case  to    the  proper  quarter, 
—  I  stated  it  to  my  Lord  Melbourne ;  and 
that  excellent  officer,  who  fills  his  situation 
with  so  much  efHcacy  and  propriety,  has 
taken  effective  measures  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  abominable  practice.     According  to 
the  rule  established  in  the  gaol  at  Salis- 
bury, no  prisoner,  if  he  be  confined  for 
either  murder  or  high   treason,  or  any 
other  offence,   can    communicate    confi- 
dentially with  his  attorney,  unless  a  servant 
of  the  gaoler  be  present  at   the  time   of 
the  communication.     Could  any  man  of 
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common  humanity  sanction  such  a  prac- 
tice ?     Could  it  exist  for  a  moment  after 
it  was  once  exposed  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public?     I  believe  that  what  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  communicate  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's  Government   upon   this  shameful 
practice   had    great  weight   in    inducing 
them  to   spare   this  man's  life.     In   the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  when  a  man  was  put 
upon    the   rack   to  extract   from    him   a 
confession  of  his  guilt,  he  had  full  know- 
ledge that,  when  his  confession  was  made 
he  would  suffer  death  for  it.     But  here, 
in  a  country  which  boasted  of  the  lenity 
of  its  laws,  and  the  mildness  of  its  insti- 
tutions, the  case  is  infiniti^ly  more  cruel. 
Here  a  man  is  compelled  to  communicate 
the  whole  (>f  his  case  to  his  attorney, — and 
the  first  advice  of  his  attorney  always  is,  to 
let  him  know  the  worst  features  of  it, — in 
the  presence  of  his  gaoler,  who  thus  gains 
a  clue  to  all    the  evidence  which  mav  be 
necessary  to  convict  hini.     I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  Attorney  General  made  any 
use  in  these  cases  of  the  power  which  the 
gaoler  at  Salisbury  exercised  over  his  un- 
happy prisoners, — far  from  it.     What  I 
ask  is,  why  should  this  power  be  exercised 
at  all  ?  Why  should  this  thing  be  done  ? 
I  believe  that  this  practice  is  now  abolish- 
ed.     Having  ascertained  its  existence,  I 
felt  that  it  was  my  duty,  as  an  honest  man, 
to  exert  all  my  abilities  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Let  me  do  full  justice  to  the  Government 
on  the   point.     The   Secretary   of  State, 
upon  hearing  of  it,  deemed  it  unworthy  of 
the  country,  and  disgraceful  to  the  Govern- 
ment.    From  what 'I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  it  was  never  sanctioned  by  Govern- 
ment, but  was  the  act  of  the    coimty 
Magistracy,  and  of  the  county  Magistracy 
alone."  The  hon.  Member  then  proceeded 
to  say,  that  in  asking  for  a  general  pardon 
and  amnesty  for  these  unfortunate  labour- 
ers, he  proposed  to  have  it  extended  to 
erery  case,  and  not  merely  to  those  cases 
which  he  had  particularly  mentioned.     He 
did  not  wish  to  hint  or  to  insinuate  that 
the  King's  Ministers  had  not  done  justice 
in  making  inquiry  into  the  different  de- 
grees of  guilt  contracted  by  the  different 
convicts,  but  he  wished  to  guard  them 
against  giving  implicit  credence  to  the 
information  which  they  received,  and  to 
call  upon  them  to  consider,  that  the  know- 
ledge which  they  acquired  of  tliese  men 
came  from  the  county  Maj^istracy,  and 
from  them  alone.     He  had  obtained  some 
information  on  tbia    subject,  which  ho 


wished  to  lay  before  the  House.     Among 
these  rioters  was  a  poor  youth,  with  one 
leg,  who  had   formerly   worked  upon   his 
farm.     He  had  interfered  on  behalf  of  this 
youth,  and  in  consequence  of  his  interfer- 
ence had  discovered,  that  in  these  riots 
many    persons    had    been    apprehended, 
but    not    on   the    spot    where   the  riots 
were    committed.     For    instance,    seven 
men  were  apprehended  at  Hinclon,  some 
time  after    the   occurrence   of  the    riots 
in     that    neighbourhood.      Their     wives 
and   families  were  anxious  that  he  should 
interfere    on    their    behalf.      The     first 
question  which  he  asked  respecting  them 
was,  **  Are  they  men  of  notoriously  bad 
characters  ?"    The   answer   which  he  re- 
ceived was,  that  their  characters  were,  for 
the  most  part,  good,  but  that,  unfortu- 
nately, they  were  all  poachers.      Now, 
there  were  great  preserves  of  game  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hindoo  ;   and  the  exist- 
ence of  such  places  in  the  vicinity  of  men 
whose  wives  and  families  were  all  but  starv- 
ing, was  enough  to  make  them  all  poachers. 
He  was  told,  that   there  were  many  in- 
dividuals who  had  been  much  more  active 
than  these  men  in  the  riots,  but  that  these 
men  were  selected  by  the  magistracy  as  fit 
objects  for  prosecution,    simply  because 
they  were  poachers.      He  then  told  their 
wives,  that  if  such  was  the  case,  nothing 
could  be  done  for  their  husbands — they 
must  be  sacrificed ;  and  that  was  not  only 
his  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  almost  every 
man    with    whom  he    conversed  in  the 
country,  it  being  well  known  there  that 
the  Magistrates  were  determined  to  make 
these  riots  useful  in  getting  rid  of  all  in- 
dividuals who  were  personally  obnoxious 
to  themselves  and  other  landholders.     He 
had  also  discovered  in  the  course  of  his 
inquiries,  that  he  had  himself  been  accused 
to  the  Government  of  being  one  of  the  most 
active  incendiaries  in  the  country  ;  though 
he   believed   that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  itself  he  stood  fully  exonerated 
from  that  accusation.     He  had  likewise 
discovered  who  the  incendiaries  were,  and 
the  greatest  incendiary  that  he  had  found 
was  a  ruined  and  broken-up  farmer.     Un- 
fortunately he  had  found  many  such  men 
in  his  travels  through  the  country.     He 
was  going  along  the  road,  when  he  met  a 
person,  whom  he  had  known  some  years 
a;i0  as  a   respectable    fanu-jr,  goin^  to  a 
neighbouring  town,  where  the  Magistracy 
were  assembled.     The  man  addressed  him, 
and  said,  "  I  am  goin^  into  Ilcheater,  wherq 
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the  Magistrates  are  assembled,  to  be  sworn 
in  as  a  Special  Constable :  and  I  shall  take 
the  opportunity  of  letting  them  know  a  bit 
of  my  mind.  It  is  but  four  years  ago  that 
1  rented  a  ftirm  of  400/.  a- year.  The 
pressure  of  the  tirties  tnade  all  things  go 
wrong  with  me  ;  two  flocks  of  sheep  died 
in  my  pastures ;  atid  in  the  course  of  two 
years  1  was  so  reduced  that  I  thought  of 
giving  up  my  ferm.  My  landlord  came 
to  me-^toM  me  that  he  wa&  aware  of  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  my  sheep,  and 
promised  me,  that  if  I  would  stay  on  my 
farm,  and  i;e-stock  it,  I  should  not  be 
pressed  for  my  rent.  In  consequence,  I 
was  induced  to  go  on.  I  borrowed  money 
of  my  friends  to  re-stock  my  farm;  I 
bought  a  third  flock  Of  sheep ;  my  landlord 
saw  all  this  with  pleasure :  he  waited  till 
the  produce  of  my  ffeirm  was  safely  housed 
after  the  harvest,  and  then  he  came  and 
swept  away  the  whole  of  it  with  a  dis<- 
treSs  for  rent;  and  now,  after  all  this, 
I  am  called  upon  to  be  sworn  in  as  a 
Special  Constable !  I  tell  you  what,  Mr. 
Hunt,  I  have  but  one  hogshead  of  cider 
now  in  my  possession  ;  but  the  mob  are 
welcome  to  take  the  whole  of  it  if  they 
like."  The  farmer  then  proceeded  to  use 
language  of  the  most  violent  descl-iption, 
which  he  would  not  weary  the  House  with 
repeating :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was 
sure  that  the  roan  Was  capable  of  com- 
mitting any  outrage  from  the  very  despe- 
ration of  his  circumstances.  He  was 
driven  to  incendiarism  by  his  desperate 
])overty.  He  found  among  the  farmers 
many  m*en  in  a  similar  condition  of  despe- 
rate recklessness.  He  learned  also,  that 
the  general  opinion  in  the  country  was, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  were  in  a 
state  of  insolvency,  and  that  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  their  property,  was 
pawned  to  their  landlords.  He  believed, 
that  it  would  be  found  quite  impracticable 
for  Ministers  to  carry  on  the  Government 
without  granting  them  some  relief.  If  no 
relief  were  granted  to  the  country,  a  con- 
vulsion must  inevitably  enttue.  "  I,  for  my 
part,*'  continued  the  hon.  Member,  "  have 
endeavoured  all  tiiat  I  could  to  prevent 
convulsion.  I  am  not  fool  enough  not 
to  know  that  I  shall  not  live  over  the 
first  day  of  convulsion.  I  repeat  my 
assertion — I  shall  not  live  over  the  first 
day,  and,  therefore,  I  am  personally  inter- 
ested as  well  as  morally,  m  preventing  a 
general  convulsion  or  any  general  act  of 
Ttotence."    He  implored  Ministers  not  to 


object  to  the  present  Motion .  He  told  tteu, 
that  he  knew  full  Well,  that  if  they  grafted 
this  boon  to  the  country,  it  Wttuld  be  of 
more  service  than  any  other  measure  in 
tranquilli!Bing  its  present  discontents.  He 
had  been  told,  that  in  many  villager  these 
prosecutions  had  fkllen  most  heavily  upon 
the  best  labourers,  and  that  in  some  there 
would  ev^n  be  a  scarcity  of  labourer 
from  the  numbers  which  the  convictions 
would  send  Out  of  the  country.  Let  them 
think  on  that  fact  bcfbre  they  deter- 
mined to  execute  the  strictest  Severity 
of  justice.  Let  them  reflect,  that  if  they 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  law,  thejr 
Would  make  themselves  memorable  to  the 
most  distant  times,  aild  would  be  venerated 
in  after-ages  as  the  benefactors  of  their 
country.  He  knew  that  they  had  much 
to  contend  with,  but  let  them  show  mercy 
in  their  determinations,  and  fear  not.  He 
knew  they  had  to  contend  with  rapacioitt 
and  avaricious  landlords,  who  had  never 
consented  to  sink  their  rents,  or  to  liilow 
their  tenants  any  remission  of  their  strict 
due,  to  raise  the  wages  Of  their  labourers. 
They  had  likewise  to  contend  with  another 
species  of  influence,  which  he  trusted 
would  not  exercise  Aiuch  weight  over  their 
minds.  He  was  sorry  to  learn,— not,  in- 
deed, from  any  authentic  source, — ^but  it 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  day,  and  the  infonnation  was  believed 
to  be  correct, — he  was  sorry  to  learn,  that 
some  of  the  learned  Judges  of  the  land 
had  complained  of  the  mercy  which  Mi* 
nisters  had  extended  to  the  unfortunate 
men  convicted  before  them.  He  hoped 
that  this  was  not  the  fact:  he  hoped  that 
the  newspapers  were  incorrect  in  making 
such  a  statement :  he  hoped  that  in  this 
country,  where  mercy  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sovereign,  ther&was  no  Judge  who 
would  dare  hold  out  a  threat  against  the 
Government,  or  who  would  venture  to  in- 
sinuate to  it  one  word  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, because  it  had  advised  his  Majesty 
to  give  his  sanction  to  an  act  which  re- 
dounded equally  to  the  honour  of  the  Mi- 
nisters who  gave,  and  of  the  King  who 
acted  on,  such  advice.  He  hoped  that 
this  report  about  the  Judges  was  as  fiJse 
as  he  had  ascertained  the  assertion  to  be, 
that  the  majority  of  these  unfortunate 
convicts  had  never  suffered  under  the 
pressure  of  want.  He  had  got  from  the 
overseer  of  the  parish  of  Tisbury,  an  ac- 
count of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  that  parish.    It 
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ttoved  distJBctlf  the  dnperate  Mate  of 
poverty  to  frhich  tfaMe  tftbovrcn  wen  i«> 
docei),  wbo  comnitwd  tb>  ^^ittlMt  acts 
i>f  twkixM  iD  tht  ootDty  of  Wilts.  The 
piper  vhkl)  b«  betd  in  fau  huKl  conUuned 
aa  Mcomt  of  tbe  allowBRces  vgteed  to  be 
p«J4  w  the  ftar  of  thM  parish  on  llie  Ist 
«f  Novewber,  1630,  on  «bieh  day  was 
held  tbe  last  parish  meeting,  prevmus  to 
ihebraakfn^ttotsftbediitBrbancei.  John 
Banvtt,  tbt  himself,  hit  wife  Mid  child, 
-ffn  to  iwcvin  5s.  per  week.  WHltam 
Sui^r  Bcqvfred  for  himself  and  vife, 
I  s.  Sd.  etch  per  week.  Now,  the  grmtest 
BiislbriQtie  (rttendingthenteof  aUowsDceB 
in  this  pftvirii  wks,  the  «Ry  in  which  the 
wages  «f  the  labourer  had  been  paid  m  k. 
He  had  heard  the  hon.  member  for  Somer- 
Wettfaire  lay  em  a  fanner  eveomg,  l^at  h 
Was  ahardshipontiielMaded  interest  that 
it  ehocrU  be  bmthened  with  the  payment 
efaHthe  peor-nites  of  the  -ccranty.  He 
denied  the  exnKeBce  of  this  hardship,  for 
proof  of  it  he  could  Sod  none.  Where 
Was  it  to  ^  faiiDd  *  Was  it  io  the  parish 
of  t^ur;  ?  Let  the  Honse  look  to  what 
was  the  practice  thetc.  He  tHd  not  mean 
to  say,  thatthehon.meHtberfor  Wihshire, 
who  resided  io  that  parish,  paid  the  rate  of 
wages  which  he  %ad  mNitioned.  Perhaps, 
as  that  ben.  Geetleman  was  a  Dian  of 
Opatence,  be  paid  bis  lahonrers  a  higher 
rate:  bat  the  lait  which  be  iiad  men- 
tioned, was  the  rate  at  which  the  labourers 
were  to  be  paid,  according  to  a  settlement 
■tgned  by  ttie  hon.  member  for  Wjltahhe, 
as  chairman  Ibr  the  county.  I%e  labonrer 
received  6s.  or  7s.  a  week  as  a  remunera- 
tion for  his  labonr,  and  how  did  the  parish 
make  up  the  rest  of  his  subsistence  1  By 
allowing  him  2jrf.  per  week  for  each  head 
in  his  family,  'fte  overseer  of  the  parish, 
from  whom  he  had  received  this  stiite- 
ment,  was  ready,  if  necessary,  to  swear  to 
the  truHi  of  it.  In  some  parishes,  only 
SJrf.  a  head  was  paid ;  and  in  others,  only 
id.  and  the  half  of  a  farthing  a  head.  He 
appe«1ed  to  the  House — nay,  he  appealed 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  landed  interest 
Ihennelvei' — to  remedy  this  dreadful  evil 
of  paying  industrious  and  hard-working 
men  out  of  the  poor-rates.  It  was  a  most 
horrid  and  degrading  thing,  that  a  man 
"who  worked  herd  from  an  early  hour  on 
Monday  rtlbming  to  a  late  hour  on  Satur- 
day night,  should  only  receive  7s.  a  week, 
and  should  then  be  compelled  to  look  to 
the  parish  for  the  scanty  aid  which  was'ne- 
CMM17 to  eMble biato eke-mt ft  wietMi- 
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ed  and  miserable  eiistence.  Hits  wet 
placing  him  in  e  worse  situatian  than  dial 
of  any  staves  in  the  West  Indies.  WhM 
he  was  a  fanner,  he  never  would  keep  is 
hlBcmplsyment  any  man  who  couU  not 
earn  in  a  week  enoagh  to  support  bis  wife 
and  family  without  appUcation  to  the  poor* 
rates.  In  the  year  1616,  when  farming 
produce  fetched  even  a  lower  price  Uiaa 
it  did  at  present,  he  occupied  a  farm  iu 
the  nert  parish  to  that  in  which  the  mem- 
ber for  Wiltshire  now  lived.  At  tbat  Utne 
be  gave  his  labourers  half-a-crown  a  day 
each.  Were  such  wages  paid  at  present  t 
tie;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  he  said 
that  the  poor-rates  were  not  paid  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  Land,  bat  out  of  the 
wages  of  the  labourer.  Let  iht  bon. 
member  for  Somemetshire,  who  said  that 
the  poor-rates  were  paid  out  of  the  IsmI 
entirely,  look  at  the  parish  of  Christcfaafch, 
where  be  (Mr.  Hunt)  lived, — a  parish  ia 
which  there  was  no  more  land  than  that 
upon  which  the  houses  stood.  The  poor- 
rates  of  that  parish  were  not  of  incooai- 
derable  amount.  la  many  townn  he  knew 
that  at  present  they  were  sssesting  or 
taxing  to  the  potH'-rates,  not  only  the 
houses,  but  also  the  stock  which  tbey 
contained.  Why  did  he  call  upon  the 
House  to  locA  at  the  administration  of  the 
poor-rates  upon  this  question  ?  That  nral- 
adminisirfftion  of  the  poor-rates  wits  one 
of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  call 
npou  Ministers  to  aid  him  upon  this  occm- 
Bton.  He  called  upon  Ministers  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  numbers  who  ware  net 
bad  characters,  but  who,  from  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  wages  to  support  existenoe 
without  application  to  the  poor-rates,  had 
beencompelledtotarn poachers.  HewouTd 
insist,  too,  that  it  was  the  accursed  system 
of  the  Game-laws,  united  to  the  extreme 
poverty  and  distress  of  the  people,  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  many  of  the  late 
CTimes.  He  had  to  thank  the  House  for  tlie 
patient  attention  with  which  it  hsd  listened 
to  the  statement  Which  he  had  lelt  it  to 
he  his  duty  to  make.  He  believed  that 
the  consent  of  Ministers  to  his  motion 
woi 
ha[ 
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hwi  ite  tommhsimi  «f  rfolence.  Smely 
tti«  faon.  Member  did  not  tteati  to  say 
that  Mch  a  slate  of  things  coaM  or  ought 
to  be  tolerated;  or  that  il  was  consistoit 


afttef  thiS)  to  cohie  fbrward  with  ao  atti'^ 
liesty,  Which  would  be  eqaitaleat  to  say- 
Mg,  *^  we  iMgan  willi  leDity,  and  yet  tou 
cootiaaod  yoilr  unkwfiit  voarses ;  we  then 
MiHended  to  ptoteed  with  panishment,  but 
we  have  MW  Idtfeved  our  minds,  and  this 
hmfiesty  is  aa  eneourageittent  to  reeoni- 
iBfcnce  those  outrages,  Ibr  it  promises 
impuliUy  ?**  He  willed  to  deal  with  this 
sttbj^ttl  in  the  beftt  temp^  he  could  oom- 
mand,  ^t  he  coaM  not  help  ekpressinff 
the  astonishment  with  whin^h  he  had  heard 
t^^  hon.  Member's  tone  of  justificatioa 
of  llie  offences  that  had  been  committed, 
especially  of  theoflfetice  of  maehine-brei^- 
tfig^  which,  eifen  iiPn  wei^admitted  that  the 
maohfttes  tAitew  labourers  ^ut  of  employ* 
ment,  could  not  admit  even  of  palliation, 
far  less  of  justification,  either  morally  or 
legally »  Nay>  th^  bote.  Member  had  even 
intimated,  AM  tlie  offenders  ought  to  t>e 
treated  wi^  lenity,  because,  notwithstand- 
ing t^  othet  mischief  they  bad  committed, 
thev  had  refrained  from  demoHshfng  some 
milfB  and  water-wlieels.  It  was  true,  l^at 
riotous  assemblages  had  proceeded  to 
^Ymcfrs*  houses,  and  said  to  them, 
•*  Oomply  With  our  demands,  perform 
^H  that  We  reqairfe,  and  then  we  wiH 
spare  your  t$fe;"  and  because  persons 
who  had  held  this  language  had  kept 
their  promise,  and  refrained  from  shed- 
ding blood,  the  hon.  Member  appeared 
inclined  to  make  a  merit  of  It,  and  had 
represented  them  as  objects  at  least  de- 
Irving  of  mercy,  and  almost  of  praise, 
fie  wotild  not  follow  the  hon.  Member 
through  all  his  peregrinations  in  the  coun- 
tt^,  end  mach  leaa  through  all  the  wan- 
derings of  the  oration  he  had  made. 
Allow  him,  however,  to  say,  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  that  night  told  them  quite 
enough  of  his  proceedings  in  the  country 
to  justify,  in  part  at  least,  what  had  been 
Vetd  of  him.  Let  them  take,  for  instance, 
the  hon.  Mcrmber's  own  account  of  the  part 
he  took  hi  the  tumult  at  Overton.  The 
hon.  Member  had  told  them,  that  the 
ftirmers  came  to  him,  and  said  *'  Go 
%o  the  peoiple  and  do  what  yoa  like, 
for  we  lire  afraid  of  our  lives."  The 
hoh.  Member  said,  that  open  this  he  did 
^go  to  the  people,  and  then,  ilpon  his  own 
Showing,  he  became  the  guarantee  of  what 
every  body  ought  to  have  known  was 
an  illegal  agreement.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber having  seen  that  the  men  were  sure 
of  having  their  wages  raised,  did  then, 
iHitnot  till  then,  eadioTt  them  lo  abstain 


with  the  welfare  of  society,  with  the  ae*^ 
curity  of  property,  or  with  Uie  preservation 
of  liberty,  oitler,  and  government,  to  sdlow 
such  proceedings  to  go  unpunished.  He 
now  came  to  ano^er  point,  on  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  tonched,  and  which 
was  one  of  a  more  serious  nature*  In  the 
course  of  his  very  miscellaneous  otBtioo, 
Ihe  hon.  Member  had  thought  propet  tb 
attack  some  of  the  Judges  of  the  land. 
Now,  m  appit>achmg  this  topic,  be  begged 
to  protest,  at  the  very  outset  against  tiiat 
House  being  tuined  either  into  a  eoQft  of 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Judges  of 
the  land,  or  mtoa  place  of  tnterfei^nce  with 
the  free  eicerdse  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  ;  and,  contenting  himself  whh  this 
protest,  he  might  and  would  reliise  to  say 
one  word  upon  this  part  of  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber's  speecti,  confiaent  that  Ihe  refusal 
would  meet  with  the  concurrence  and 
approbation  of  the  House ;  but  he  knew 
that  it  would  he  displeasing  to  the  learned 
Judge  who  tried  the  case  in  question  if 
ail  the  circumstani^es  conne<fted  with  it 
were  not  thrown  open  to  the  fullest  in- 
vestigation, and  therefore  only  would  he 
condescend  to  reply  to  this  part  of  the 
hon.  Member^s  statement.  The  case  al- 
luded to  was  that  of**  the  King  against 
Isaac  Looker,'*  and  it  was  tried  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Alderson.  In  point  of  fact,  the  actual 
charges  against  the  prisoner  were  three  ia 
number.  He  was  charged  with  having 
sent  three  threatening  letters  to  the  pro- 
secutors of  three  of  his  nephews  who  had 
been  prosecuted  for  macchine-breaking. 
The  case  of  the  prisoner,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pended upon  the  handwrttrng,  stood  thus : 
— four  persons  swore  that  the  letter  was 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner,  birt 
nine  witnesses  gave  evidence  that  the 
handwriting  was  not  his.  The  leaned 
Judge,  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  par- 
ticularised the  means  which  «ach  witness 
had  of  judging  of  this  matter,  and  in  doing 
so,  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  defence  had  not  seen  the  prisoner 
write  for  four  years ;  thmt  two  of  them 
were  themselves  unable  to  write;  diat 
two  of  them  had  had  no  dther  means  of 
seeing  him  write  but  by  peetoing  over  hh 
shoulder;  that  two  others  ^ad  not  seen 
htm  write  for  several  yeflVs;  and  thtft 
others  had  contradicted  theuMlvoSi  Thiii 
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to  prevail  upon  th£m  to  separate  and  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  end  to  abstain  from 
the  destruction  of  property.  He  had  been 
accused,  however,  of  having  followed  the 
mob  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  able  to 
give  evidence  against  ibem.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him,  in 
that  House,  to  deny  that  he  was  actuated 
by  any  such  unworthy  motive.  He  then 
followed  the  mob  to  hia  own  house,  to 
which  they  proceeded.  He  told  them 
there  to  go  about  their  business.  He  told 
them  that  no  apposition  would  be  made 
to  them  by  force — that  he  would  himself 
oppose  them  singly.  He  further  promised 
them  that  no  trick  would  be  played  upon 
them ;  that  there  would  be  no  firing  of 
pistols  or  guns  upon  them  ;  but  he  dis- 
tinctly told  them  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  would  be  punished  for  what  they 
were  doing.  They  then  went  into  bis 
farm-yard  to  break  his  machinery.  He  in 
the  meanwhile  sat  quietly  upon  his  horse, 
and  continued  so  for  about  ten  minutes, 
when  he  was  suddenly  hit  with  a  stone 
on  his  head,  and  knocked  perfectly 
senseless.  When  he  recovered,  he 
found  himself  at  a  short  distance  from 
his  farm-yard,  entangled  amoQgst  a  team 
of  his  own  carts.  He  then  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket,  which  he  had  not  be- 
fore used,  and  imagining  that  his  skull 
was  fractured,  which  he  submitted  to  the 
House  was  but  natural  for  a  man  under 
such  circumstances,  he  said  to  the  mob-^ 
"  If  you  throw  another  stone,  I  will  fire." 
He  then  weut  to  his  own  house  which  was 
barricadoed  as  well  as  It  could  be,  and 
four  or  five  men  were  inside  prepared  with 
fire-arms.  The  mobthentossednpabalf- 
penny  to  decide  whether  ihey  should  pro- 
ceed to  attack  his  house,  or  go  to  break  a 
large  water-machine  belonging  to  him, 
and  which  was  distant  about  half  a  mile. 
It  was  by  the  tossing  up  of  a  halfpenny 
that  the  mob  decided  to  go  and  break  the 
machine  he  had  mentioned,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  make  an  attack  upon  his 
liousc.  It  should  be  recollected  that  he 
had  no  military  force  near  him  to  afford 
him  assistance — he  had  sent  to  Salisbury 
for  a  troop  of  cavalry,  but  as  he  could  not 
possibly  get  it  in  time,  he  was  obliged  to 
depenci  on  his  own  resources.  -  On  return- 
ing to  his  house  after  the  injury  he  re- 
ceived, he  retired  to  bed.  Shortly  after- 
wards Colonel  Wyndham,  the  member  for 
Salisbury,  rode  up  to  his  door  and  asked 
him,  if  he  wu  alive  ?  He  replied — "  Yes," 
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— CoIoAel  Wyndham  then  asked  hira, 
whether  he  was  able  to  get  up ;  and  on 
his  replying  in  the  affirmative,  Colonel 
Wyndham  informed  him  that  the  mob 
were  engaged  in  breaking  his  machine. 
He  accordingly  got  on  horseback,  end 
proceeded  with  Colonel  Wyndham  and 
the  troop,  to  the  place  where  the  mob 
was  assembled  ;  and  here  he  had  to  correct 
a  mis-statement  with  regard  to  this  trans- 
action, which  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Preston.  That  hon.  Member 
had  said,  that  they  had  met  the  mob 
in  a  narrow  lane,  and  that  they  at- 
tacked them  with  violence,  injuring  and 
wounding  many  of  them,  &c.  Now,  ihe 
real  facts  were  these :  the  mob,  at  the 
time,  had  quietly  finished  the  breaking  of 
the  machine,  and  they  had  then  sta- 
tioned themselves  in  an  adjoining  wood, 
from  which  this  lane  proceeded.  They 
gave  three  cheers  of  defiance  on  seeing  the 
troops  advance.  At  bis  (Mr.  Benett's) 
suggestion,  the  Colonel  commanding  the 
troop  divided  it  into  two  parties.  One 
division  was  stationed  at  the  narrow  lane 
be  had  mentioned,  id  order  that  the  mob 
might  not  escape  that  way,  and  the  other 
troop  was  sent  to  act  at  another  aide  of 
the  plantation.  He  (Mr.  Benett)  headed 
a  division  of  twenty  men  only,  while  the 
mob  to  which  he  was  opposed  amounted 
to  500  or  600,  and  was  armed  with  hatch- 
ets, pickaxes,  sticks,  and  an  immense 
multitude  of  stones.  The  mob  defied 
them, — came  out  upon  them, — charged 
them,  and  threw  stones  at  them,  by  which 
many  of  the  men  and  the  horses  were  hurt. 
He  (Mr.  BenettJ  endeavoured  to  read  the 
Riot  Act,  which  he  had  brought  in  his 
potket,  but  no  time  was  allowed  him  to  do 
so,  for  he  was  struck  with  a  stone  while  he 
was  attempting  to  read  it.  His  troop 
then  charged  the  mob,  and  dispersed  them  " 
effectually,  without  wounding  any  of  them. 
He  then  withdrew  the  troop  about  400 
yards  from  the  wood  ;  but  what  did  the 
mob  do?  Though  they  might  have  ell 
escaped  through  a  large  wood,  of  more  than 
forty  acres  in  extent,  they  formed  regularly 
in  the  wood,  after  having  been  thus  dis- 
persed, and  advancing  with  front  and  rear 
ranks,  they  proceeded  to  attack  the  troop 
with  a  multitude  of  stones.  He  advanced 
as  closely  to  ihem  as  he  could,  and  he 
told  them  that  if  they  continued  to  throw 
stones,  the  troop  would  be  ordered  to  fire 
upon  them.  The  throwing  of  the  strniei 
being  however  continned,  the  Captain  who 
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commaadcid  the  troqp  rode  up  to  htm 
(Mr.  Bepett)  Kod  aiked  him  whether 
they  «hould  fire  qt  not.  His  reply  was— 
'f  For  God's  sake  do  not,  if  you  can  help 
it;  hut  we  must,  at  all  events,  beat  them." 
He  was  now  stating  the  real  facts  as  they 
occurred;  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
House  would  believe  what  he  had  just 
stated  to  it.  The  mob  still  continued 
throwing  stones  at  the  troop,  and  fling- 
ing hatehets,  sticks,  and  other  oiTen- 
sive  weapons,  at  them.  The  eommanding 
Officer  then  said,  that  he  must  charge  the 
mob.  He  accordingly  did  charge  them, 
beat  them,  and  dispersed  them.  The 
fight  altogether  lasted  for  half-an-hour  i 
and  with  forty-four  men,  which  was  the 
total  amount  of  the  Yeemanry  force,  they 
beat  and  dispersed  this  mob  of  600  or 
900  individuals,  armed  in  the  manner  he 
had  already  described.  He  lamented,  as 
nmch  as  the  bon.  member  for  Preston 
possibly  could,  that  any  mea  were  it\jured 
on  that  oecAPiop.  One  man  h^  was  sgrry 
to  say,  was  killed-  He  did  not  tea  him 
killed;  but  ha  understood  that  he  was 
killed  in  a  field  in  which  there  was  a 
general  light.  Ii  wa9  stated  at  the  Cciro- 
aer's  inquest,  that  one  of  the  Yeomanry 
having  got  entangled  with  three  or  four 
inan,  who  were  all  attacking  him  at  once, 
he  drew  his  pistol  and  shot  one  of  them 
on  the  spot.  This  he  could  state,  that  the 
Coroner  having  afterwards  come  to  hjm, 
and  asked  leave  to  see  the  cartouche- 
hoj^es  df  the  Yeomanry,  in  order  that  be 
might  ascertain  the  size  of  the  balls  which 
were  ysed,  he  took  him  into  the  room  in 
which  they  were  deposited.  The  Coroner 
examined  them,  anq  found  them  of  various 
sises,  for  at  Salisbury  the  men  had  been 
Cfbliged  to  make  their  own  cartouche  boxes, 
in  epnsequenpe  of  not  having  been  sup- 
plied with  them  bv  Government,  He 
(Mr.  Beuett)  csrefully  abstained  from 
having  any  conversation  with  the  Coroner 
in  reference  to  the  transaction.  The 
Coroner  asked  him  if  he  might  be  allowed 
to  go  and  see  the  place  where  the  afiair 
had  occurred,  and  he  to|d  him  he  might 
g«  if  he  pleased.  The  Coroner  afterwards 
told  bim»  that  after  the  verdict,  three 
persons  came  to  him  and  efiered  to  perjure 
iheinffelves,  and  that  they  pretended  to 
show  the  field  in  which  the  map  was  killed, 
wbi^hwas  a  totally  different  one  from  that 
in  which  the  oceurrence  tgok  place.  The 
Corpoer  added,  that  he  never  witpeysed 
b^for*  M  much  peijiiry.  The  hpn.  member 


for  Preston  stated,  that  the  men  who  were 
taken  prisoners  were  carried  off  to  Salisbury. 
There  were  twenty-nine  men  taken  prison^ 
era ;  they  were  f>ut  into  waggons  before 
dusk,  and  the  troop  wept  with  them  to 
Salisbury,  which  was  seventeen  miles  disr 
tant,  that  night.  It  was  well  that  they  were 
brought  off  with  such  promptitude,  for  it 
had  been  determined  to  attempt  a  resoue, 
at  a  particular  spot,  in  a  wood  which  lay 
in  the  road  to  Salisbury ;  but  by  the  mea- 
sures which  were  taken,  that  object  was 
defeated.    The  hon.  Member  said,  that 
they  were  not  comfortably  conveyed  in  the 
waggons,  and  that  they  were  refused  ^U 
kindsof refreshmenton theroad.  Hedid  not 
know  whether  or  not  any  of  them  called 
for  refreshments  on  the  journey,  nor  was 
he  aware  whether  or  not  they  got  any  ror 
freshments;  but  this  he  knew,  that  the 
officer  who  oommanded  the  troop  which 
conveyed  them  to  Salisbury,  did  not  himt 
self  take  any  refreshment  the  whole  of 
that  day,  npr  until  one  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  when  he  returned  with  his  troop 
to  his  (Mr*  Benett's)  house;  and  further- 
more, he  (Mr.  Benett)  was  sure,  that  if 
that  offieer  permitted  any  one  of  his  troop 
to  take  refreshments  on  the  road,  he  would 
apt  allow  any  of  the  prisoners  who  might 
ask  for  refreshments  to  go  without  them. 
The  hon.  member  for  Preston  had  asserted 
that  he  (Mr.  Benett)  was  the  Magistrate 
who  committed  these  prisoners  for  triaU 
They  were  not  committed  at  all  for  trial  in 
the  first  instance.  They  were  sent  to  Salis- 
bury gaol.    As  soon  as  his  own  wounds 
permitted,  which  was  in  four  or  five  days, 
he  attended  at  Salisbury,  where  the  Magis- 
trates proceeded  to  the  investigation  of 
the  cases.    He  there  pleaded  in  behalf  of 
many  of  the  men,  whose  characters   he 
had  in  the  interval  ascertained.     Lord 
Radnor  was  on  that  occasion  on  the  bench, 
and  he  oould  assure  the  House  that  he  had 
entreated  the  Magistrates  to  let  pff,  upon 
their  own  bail,  those  amongst  the  prisoners 
who  could  get  no  other  bail.     In  conae* 
quence  of  his  application,   and  of  their 
previous  good  qharactsrs,  twenty-one  of 
the  prisoners  were  let  out  on  their  own 
bail.    The  ue3(t  eharge  preferred  againat 
him  by  the  hon.  n^emher  for  Preston  was, 
that  he  (Mr.  Benett)  sat  afterwards  as  the 
foreman  of  that  Grand  Jury  which  found 
the  bills  of  indictment  against  those  men. 
He  was,  certainlv,  foreman  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  but  he  applied  to  the  Court,  in  the 
flfit  instance,  to  allow  him  to  decline 
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being  on  the  panel,  a*  he  should  bare  to 
appear  as  prosecutor  in  some  of  the  cases 
which  were  to  come  before  them.  The 
reply  of  the  Court  was—**  You  must  act 
as  foreman  in  the  GrandJury,  Mr.Benett; 
but  you  will  know  what  course  it  will  be 
proper  for  you  to  take  when  your  own 
cases  come  before  the  Grand  Jury."  He 
accordinglvsat  as  foreman  upon  that  Grand 
Jury,  but  be  did  not  sit  upon  it  while  his 
own  cases  were  before  it.  During  the  6rst 
days,  while  his  own  cases  were  before  the 
Grand  Jury,  he  never  entered  the  Grand 
Jury-room  as  the  foreman;  he  only  at*- 
tended  there  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. There  was  another  untrue  charge 
which  had  been  preferred  against  him, 
and  which  had  gone  the  round  of  the  news- 
papers as  yet  uncontradicted,  for  be  had 
not  till  then  been  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  contradicting  that  charge,  false  as  it 
was,  and  easily  as  he  could  refute  all  that 
had  been  stated  that  night  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Preston*  The  charge  was, 
that  he  had  given  evidence  to  hang  those 
men.  Now  the  fact  was,  that  he  gave 
evidence  only  as  to  the  riot  generall||f ;  he 
gave  no  evidence  against  any  particular 
prisoner  as  to  the  crimes  which  he  had 
committed,  and  be  gave  no  evidence  to 
hang  any  man.  He  objected  as  much  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Preston  could,  to 
hanging  men  at  all,  except  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  and  for  extraordinary  crimes. 
So  much  did  he  object  to  it,  that  in  one 
case  where  he  was  told  that  if  he  prose- 
cuted two  men,  so  strong  was  the  evidence 
against  them  as  to  their  taking  up  the 
stones  and  flinging  them,  that  when  it  was 
brought  forward  it  would  certainly  hang 
them,  he  refused,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  his  friends,  to  prosecute  them.  He 
obtained  leave  from  the  Attorney  General 
not  to  prosecute  in  that  case  against  his 
own  will.  He  therefore  did  not  prosecute 
those  two  men,  because  they  would  most 
probably  have  been  hanged ;  and  he  also 
declined  to  prosecute  another  man,  lest 
he  should  be  hanged.  On  such  grounds 
he  gave  no  evidence  against  those  men 
that  would  endanger  their  lives.  They 
were  prosecuted  by  other  persons,  who 
gave  evidence  against  them  as  to  machine- 
breaking,  and  he  merely  identified  the  two 
men,  as  having  been  with  the  rioters,  and 
ai  having  taken  an  active  part  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  hon.  member  for  Preston 
had  stated,  that  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Wiltshire  Quarter  Sessions^  and  that  be 
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had  established  in  his  own  parish  a  fate, 
or  regulation,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Now,  in  the  first  plaoe,  be  (Mr.  Benett) 
was  not  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions 
of  Wiltshire,  and  he  was  not  the  person 
who  had  established  the  regulation  alluded 
to  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  fact 
was,  that  it  had  been  established  by  the 
Magistrates  in  that  distriot  twenty**five 
years  ago;  and  during  the  thirty-two 
years  that  he  had  been  aeting  as  Magis- 
trate in  that  county,  he  had  not,  sines  the 
establishment  of  that  regulation,  had 
twenty  complaints  against  it  laid  before 
him,  up  to  the  time  when  the  riots  took 
place.  He  was  always  desirous  of  dealing 
candidly  and  openly  with  all  persons,  and 
he  was  not  the  msn  to  say  that  behind 
any  person's  back,  which  he  would  not 
be  ready  to  say  before  bis  face,  He 
meant  to  say  nothing  of  the  parish  Qver<> 
seer,  to  whom  he  was  about  to  allude,  but 
whose  name  he  should  not  state  as  it  wm 
not  necessary,  that  he  had  not  already 
said  to  that  overseer  himself.  He  told  that 
overseer,  that  he  and  an  uncle  of  his,  wh9 
was  the  tenant  of  a  large  farmi  had  been 
the  principal  instigators  of  the  whole  of 
those  proceedings;  and  had  been  the 
principal  causes  of  the  whole  rjot^  He 
told  him  that  in  his  own  private  room ; 
and  though  he  bad  nothing  to  bring  for^ 
ward  to  affect  that  overseer  seriously^  yet 
he  was  convinced  that  he  had  been  the 
instigator  of  the  riots  i  and  that  be  and 
two  or  three  individuals  connected  with 
him  were  to  blame  for  all  the  misohief. 
The  overseer  replied,  that  he  bad  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  He  (Mr.  Benett) 
then  asked  him  whether  the  peasantry 
were  not  better  off  now  than  ihey  had 
been  fifteen  years  ago?  The  overseersaid, 
that  be  was  not  old  enough  to  speak  as  to 
their  condition  for  the  last  fifteen  years ; 
but  he  could  assert,  that  for  the  last  siic 
years,  the  peasantry  bad  not  been  so  well 
off  as  they  were  at  the  present  moment. 
What  was  it  that  the  overseer  did  in  the 
parish  in  which  he  resided,  which  was  a 
very  large  parish,  and  which  had  been 
the  nucleus  of  the  riots  ?  In  church  he 
l^ve  the  following  notice,  without  eoesult- 
mg  the  parishioners  on  the  8uld^^>  8^  ^W 
of  which  he  had  in  his  pooket;i^f<  Qn 
Thursday  next  a  vestyy  meeting  will  be 
held  in  this  church,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  parochial  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  the  wages  of  the  labourers/'  That 
was  Ibe  notice  which  he  sent  all  Of  er  th^ 
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parish.  He  told  the  labourers  not  to  go 
to  work  on  that  day,  but  to  go  to  the 
vestry.  He  first  went  to  his  ("Mr.  Benett's) 
bailiff,  and  gave  him  such  a  notification, 
and  afterwards  he  went  amongst  his 
labourers,  and  said  to  them,  that  all  the 
men  who  wished  to  stand  up  for  their 
rights  should  go  to  the  vestry,  and  that 
they  should  go  there  in  the  morning,  he 
(the  overseer)  knowing  that  the  riot  was  to 
take  place  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  knew  that  such  was  to  be  the  case,  for 
he  was  connected  with  the  meeting  which 
took  place  the  night  before,  at  which .  it 
was  settled.  It  was  determined  that  they 
should  come  as  it  were  to  a  vestry,  and 
thaty  when  assembled,  the  riot  should  take 
place.  What  did  the  overseer  do  ?  When 
the  labourers  came  to  the  vestry,  the 
chapel  was  locked  up  but  he  told  them 
that  there  was  no  vestry  there,  but  that  it 
was  to  be  held  in  his  own  room.  The 
going  to  the  vestry  in  the  morning,  instead 
of  the  afternoon,  meant  the  riot,  and  no- 
thing else.  It  was  well  known  in  the  dis- 
trict, on  the  Tuesday  before,  that  a  riot 
was  to  take  place;  that  was  known  to 
every  one  but  to  himself.  He  was  in  Lon- 
don, and  hearing  of  it,  he  went  down  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  But  that  it  was  intended, 
was  known  for  several  days  previously  in 
the  neighbourhood.  So  much  was  that 
the  case,  that  his  friends  wanted  him  to 
stop  in  Salisbury.  It  was  expected  for 
two  days  previous  to  the  riot,  that  his 
house  would  be  tumbled  down,  and  inti- 
mation was  given  to  his  family  to  leave  it. 
It  was  a  curious  fact,  that  most  of  the 
riots  in  Wiltshire  took  place  upon  the 
same  day.  Nine-tenths  of  the  riots  in  that 
county  occurred  upon  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, and  the  whole  of  them  took  place 
from  the  23rd  to  the  26th  of  that  month. 
The  hon.  member  for  Preston  stated,  that 
when  he  went  to  Hindon,  the  wives  of  the 
unfortunate  men  who  were  sentenced  to 
transportation  crowded  around  him  in 
tears.  It  unfortunately  happened  that  from 
Hindon  only  one  man  was  sentenced  to 
transportation.  [Mr. Hunt. — I spokeintliat 
instance  of  what  took  place  at  Aylesbury.] 
He  knew  nothing  of  what  had  taken  place 
there.  With  respect  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  rioters,  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston  had  said,  that  severe  distress 
had  driven  the  peasantry  to  riot.  Now 
the  fact  was,  that  he  (Mr.  Benett)  refrained 
from  prosecuting  several  men  who  could 
have  been  convicted  of  rioting,  on  account 


of  their  previous  good  characters.    There 
were  several  men  whom  he  had  not  taken 
up  on  that  account,  though  the  evidence 
was  strong  against  them.     They  of  course 
selected  the  worst  characters  for  prosecu* 
tion.     The  hon.  Member  had  selected  the 
names  of  John  Barrett  and  William  Ban- 
gers, out  of  the  seventeen  whom  he  (Mr. 
Benett)    had    prosecuted.     The    whole 
seventeen  were  convicted ;  and  out  of  that 
number  the  hon.  Member  was  only  able 
to  select  two  who  were  at  the  time  work- 
ing for  the  parish.     What  was  the  cha- 
racter of  those  two  men  ?     Did  the  hon. 
Member  inquire  of  the  overseer,  to  whom 
he  had  alluded,    as  to  their  character? 
That  overseer  stated,  on  his  oath  in  Court, 
that  the  said  John  Barrett  was  a  man  of 
good  character,  and  that  he  had  always 
been  an  honest  man.     On  his  cross-ex- 
amination he  said,  that  he  had  known 
him  all  his  life,  and  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  dishonesty  of  his.     Now  the 
fact  was,  that  at  this  very  time  this  over- 
seer knew  that  this  man  had  been  former- 
ly tried  at  Salisbury  for  housebreaking, 
and  that  his  brother  had  been  transported ; 
and  that  only  a  week  before  this  occurrence 
this  same  John  Barrett  had  been  convicted 
at    Hindon    of   cutting    trees.     He  was 
then  fined  25.  for  the   offence,  and  2s. 
expenses,  which  were  paid  by  this  very 
overseer    out  of   his    own     pocket.     If 
he  (Mr.  Benett)  had  been  aware  of  that 
fact  at  the  time  he  gave  such'  evidence,  he 
should  have  had  a  bill  of  indictment  pre- 
ferred against  this  overseer  for  perjury. 
Sanger,  the  other  prisoner,  was  a  man  who 
had  been  convicted  several  years  before, 
when  in  his  (Mr.  Benett's)  service,  of  an 
act  of  dishonesty  against  him.      When 
he   discharged   him,  he  procured  him  a 
situation    as  gardener.     While   in    that 
situation,  this  man  committed  an  act  of 
felony,  but  he  subsequently  got  him  an- 
other place  as  gardener  with  his  son-in- 
law.      He  there   committed  another  of- 
fence, for  which  he  was  dismissed,  and  he 
was  then  sent  to  the  roads.     One  of  the 
prisoners   who  was  convicted,   a  man  of 
the  name  of  Moldhatch,  was  a  rather  rich 
cattle-dealer;   for  he  had   paid  100/.    a 
few  days  before  the  rio(,  for  cattle.    There 
was   another   rather   rich  man   amongst 
the   prisoners;    he    was   a  stone-mason. 
He  had  170/.  in    the  Salisbury  Savings 
bank,  and  he  produced  20/.  at  the  trial 
to  pay  his  counsel.     There  was    not    a 
single*  pauper  upon  the  list   which   he 
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selected  for  prosecution.  There  was 
amongst  them  a  blacksmith,  who  worked 
or  hia  father.  The  hoD.  member  for 
Preston  said,  that  the  men  who  broke 
he  thrftshing- machines  did  not  break 
.he  mills.  The  rioters  broke  on  his  (Mi 
Benett's)  premises,  every  thi,ng  they  met 
vhich  had  a  semblance  to  machinery. 
He  must  say,  that  he  was  sorry  to  see 
imongst  the  rioters  a  number  of  good 
ind  loyat  men,  who  had  previously  borne 
rood  characters,  and  to  whose  good  cha- 
racters he  had  himself  given  his  testi- 
mony in  that  House  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, on  the  occasion  of  presenting  peti- 
tions from  some  of  them.  He  had  given 
the  best  characters  to  some  of  those  men 
inly  a  few  days  before  they  attacked  him, 
uid  he  did  not  think  it  possible  for  any 
agitators  to  instigate  them  to  make  such 
in  attack.  The  very  week  that  he  gave 
1  good  character  in  that  House  to  those 
nen  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  Mr.  Cobbett 
expressed  himself  to  this  effect — "  Ah  ! 
Mr.  Benett,  you  know  little  of  the  county 
jf  Wilts,  you  will  not  see  the  peasantry 
peaceable  there  many  days."  He  had 
certainly  spoken  of  their  peaceable  dis- 
wsition  ten  days  previous  to  those  riots, 
ind  they  were  peaceable  when  he  de- 
icribed  them  as  such.  He  told  the  hon. 
nember  for  Preston  that  be  attributed 
nuch  of  the  agitation  which  occurred, 
to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cobbett.  He 
ihould  deal  candidly  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ipi.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  that  House;  he  might  do  much 
^ood  there,  and  he  could  do  but  little 
mischief.  Hetrusted,  that  thehon.  Mem- 
Iwr  would  apply  his  talents — and  he  had 
^eat  talents — to  effect  some  good  for 
the  country  in  that  House.  He  had  told 
the  hon.  Member  candidly  to  his  face  last 
night,  that  much  of  the  minchief  that 
occurred  was  attributable  to  the  writings 
Qf  Cobbett  and  the  speeches  of  Hunt. 
Such  was  the  stfttement  that  was  to  be 
heard  in  every  quarter  in  the  country. 
In  every  place  you  heard  such  statements 
as  these : — "  Hunt  was  at  Salisbury,  and 
made  a  speech,  and  therefore  there  has 
been  a  riot  there."  "Hunt  was  at  Hin- 
don  yesterday,  and  there  has  been  conse- 
quently a  riot."  "  Hunt  went  down  to 
such  another  place  last  night  in  the  mail, 
and  you  may  be  certain  we  shall  have  a 
riot."  He  (Mr.  Benett)  never  had  told 
the  mob,  in  his  address  to  them,  that  Mr. 
Hunt  had  encouraged  them  to  the  riot. 
VOL.  II.  {S^} 
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From  the  information  he  (Mr.  Benett)  had 
received  at  Salisbury,  he  could  state,  that 
.  the  yeomanry  did  not  act  there  in  the 
manner  described  by  the  hon.  Member. 
They  dispersed  the  mob  most  effectually. 
With  regard  to  what  the  hon.  Member 
had  said  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  pri- 
soners in  the  gaol  of  Salisbury,  he  (Mr. 
Benett)  could  state,  that  that  gaol  was 
under  the  su peri n tendance  of  a  committee 
of  management,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Lord  Radnor,  and  a  more  humane  man 
did  not  exist,  than  his  Lordship.  He  knew, 
that  Lord  Radnor  and  his  brother  Magis- 
trates bestowed  the  greatest  attention  on 
the  proper  management  of  that  gaol.  He 
(Mr.  Benett)  knew,  that  during  the  im- 
prisonment of  those  men,  his  Lordship  and 
Mr.  Estcourt,  the  Chairman  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions  fOr  Devizes,  visited  that  gaol  on 
a  Sunday,  to  see  that  the  prisoners  there 
were  taken  proper  care  of.  If  they  had 
experienced  any  ill-treatment,  and  he  was 
not  aware  that  snch  had  been  the  case,  it 
was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  Magistrates,  but  must  have 
been  occasioned  by  necessity.  Of  the  men 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  unfortunate 
affray  in  his  (Mr.  Benett's)  neighbourhood, 
though  many  had  been  wounded,  only  one, 
as  he  had  stated,  had  been  killed.  That  wa» 
owing  to  the  good  sense  and  humanity  of 
the  brave  oflficer  who  commanded  the 
troops.  They  were  directed  to  strike  prin- 
cipally side-blows,  so  as  to  wound  the  mob 
in  the  arms,  but  not  to  aim  at  the  head, 
where  the  blows  might  be  mortal.  The 
result  was,  that  one  man  was  shot  dead, 
while  some  were  cut  on  the  head,  several 
were  wounded  severely  in  their  right  arms, 
had  their  fingers  cut  off,  &c. ;  but  all  of 
those  recovered.  The  surgeon  of  the 
gaol  toU  him,  that  he  never  saw  men 
recover*o  rapidly  in  his  life.  The  charge 
against  the  farmers,  that  they  were  guilty 
of  exciting  the  mob,  was  not  welt  founded. 
The  farmers  were  often  acted  upon  by 
fear,  and  their  thrashing  machines  were 
taken  down,  because,  leaving  them  stand- 
ing, exposed  the  owners  to  outrage  and 
their  property  to  conflagration.  He  had 
acted  as  a  Magistrate,  and  mncii  evi- 
dence had  been  heard  before  him,  and  he 
had  always  refused  to  allow  any  prosecu- 
tion for  attacking  a  machine  which  had 
been  previously  taken  down  by  the  farmer, 
because  this  had  been  construed  by  the 
poor  into  a  tacit  consent  that  the  machine 
might  be   broken.    The   farmers   in  his 
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neighbouiliood,  he  suppoaed,  might  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  farmers  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  they  had  certainly  acted 
under  die  influence  of  terror.  The  yeo- 
manry of  his  neighbourhood,  who  had 
acted  so  gallantly,  might  likewise  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  yeomanry  all  over  the 
kingdom ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  suppose 
that  all  good  feelings  had  left  these  peo- 
ple, although  some  improper  feelings 
might  have  existed  in  a  few  places  for  a 
short  time.  He  believed,  that  if  nothing 
were  done  to  excite  the  people,  there 
would  be  no  further  burnings.  In  the 
districts  where  he  had  acted  as  a  Magis- 
trate, the  people  had  come  forward  to  say 
to  him  they  were  not  the  burners,  and  he 
had  felt  satisfied  that  the  fires  had  been 
kindled  by  persons  coming  from  a  dis- 
tance. Strangers  were  seen,  of  a  suspi- 
cious character,  mounted  upon  good 
horses;  and  if  attempts  were  made  to 
stop  them»  they  produced  pistols  in  their 
defence,  and  contrived  to  escape.  He 
was  convinced  ttiat  the  burnings  were  not 
the  act  of  the  labourers,  for  since  the  con- 
viction of  certain  culprits,  labourers  had 
in  revenge,  or  from  motives  of  malice,  set 
fire  to  property,  and  they  had  all  been 
taken ;  and  so  unskilful  were  they  in  the 
crime,  that  they  well  knew  that  they  would 
be  taken  again  and  again  if  they  went  on 
in  the  same  course.  There  were  no  longer 
any  riots  in  the  west,  and  men  had  re- 
turned to  their  peaceable  occupations. 
They  had  got  nothing  there  by  their  con* 
duct,  except  the  experience  which  would 
make  them  cautious  how  they  trusted  to 
bad  advisers  in  future.  He  had  no  re- 
vengeful feelings,  and  he  would  have  got 
every  man  off  if  he  could  have  done  so 
consistently  with  the  peace  of  the  county ; 
and  several  of  those  who  had  be^  impli 
cated  in  the  disturbances  he  bra  since 
taken  into  his  service,  because  they  had 
come  to  him  seeking  steady  employment, 
4nd  expressing  their  determination  to  de- 
fend him  and  his  property.  He  repeated, 
that  if  there  were  no  further  excitement, 
there  would  be  no  future  riots;  and  there 
could  be  no  excitement,  unless  it  were  most 
artfully  managed.  He  hoped  that  the  hon, 
member  for  Preston  would  not  think  that  in 
the  course  of  his  reply  he  had  been  at  all 
personal  to  him*  In  vmdicatinf^  himself  he 
had  only  done  his  duty,  and  it  remained 
for  the  House  to  judge  between  them.  It 
must  be  recollected,  however,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Preston  had  called  for 


no  evidence,  and  that  hia  attadc  was 
merely  verbal,  and  that  he  therefore  placed 
the  House  in  the  awkward  position  of 
coming  to  a  decision  without  anj  adequate 
grounds  of  determination. 

Mr.  /.  Smith  thought  it  material  that 
some  of  the  allegations  of  the  hon.  meaber 
for  Preston  ought  not  to  pass  wiihoui  con- 
tradiction. As  respected  Sussex — he  was 
sorry  to  say,  that  in  the  part  of  that  county 
in  which  he  lived,  the  sentiment  which 
for  a  time  prevailed  was  of  no  otber  than  a 
revolutionary  nature.  Although  charity 
was  there  extended  to  the  diatieaaed  part 
of  the  labourera  ia  the  most  plentiful 
manner,  and  the  humanity  of  the  gentry 
was  no  where  more  extended,  yet  those 
labourers  went  about  in  large  bodies,  de- 
manding money  in  a  hostile  manner  from 
every  person  from  whom  they  could  expect 
to  extort  it»  A  oaeb  of  180  persons  ooUacted 
at  his  house,  demanding  '^  bread  or  blood." 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  intoxicated, 
but  they  said,  that  they  and  their  chikbsa 
were  starving.  The  larger  part  of  that  naob 
consisted,  not  of  agricultural  laboareis,  but 
of  smugglers  from  the  small  vtlli^|ea  npaa 
the  coast  of  Sussex,  whom  the  vigilaaoe  of 
the  Government  prevented  from  carrying 
on  their  trade.  Now,  of  all  those  persons, 
one  alooehad  been  selected  IbrpuniahaieBt 
He  was  a  man  in  good  circumstancea,  but 
of  a  very  bad  character*  He  was  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  and 
there  was  not  one  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  was  not  rejoiced  at  his  removal 
from  it  A  noble  Duke,  residing  near 
Chichester,  had  rendered  great  assistance 
in  the  suppression  of  these  riots,  and  bad 
taken  pains  that  persons  only  who  were  of 
the  worst  description  should  be  selected  for 

Eunishment.  Theonehehad  mentioned  sent 
is  mother  to  solicit  his  (Mr.  Smith's)  in- 
terference to  obtain  a  commutation  of  his 
sentence  to  seven  years'  transportation, 
instead  of  fourteen ;  but  as  the  man  had 
been  long  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood, 
he  could  not  interfere  He  could  assure  his 
hon.  friend  (the  member  for  Wiltshire), 
that  the  conduct  of  the  labourers  was  as 
bad  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 
He  was  sure  that  the  clemency  of  some  Ma* 
gistrates  ha4  been  at  least  ill-timed,  and  that 
severity  was  necessary.  He  quite  agreed, 
however,  with  the  hon.  member  for  Preston, 
that  the  poor  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  a  deplorably  bad  condi* 
tion.  That  he  knew  from  his  own  obeer* 
vation,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Oovera* 
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ant  would  t&ke  that  condition  into  con- 
leretioD,  for  the  purpose  o(  devising 
»ni  to  improve  it.  AI(hou|;h  he  did  not 
raa  with  all  the  plana  of  his  right  hon. 
end  (Mr.  W.  Horton),  now  not  in  the 
)use,  he  wbb  lorry  that  the  country  was 
t  to  have  his  assistance  upon  that  sub- 
it,  as  he  was  recently  appointed  to  a 
itant  govemment.  Although  he  objected 
many  important  points  in  his  right  hon, 
end's  plan,  yet  he  believed  that  in  part 
was  calculated  to  relieve  the  country, 
d  lie  regretted  that  that  gentleman  was 
t  to  have  an  opportunity  of  again 
inging  it  forward.  There  were  many 
rts  of  Kent  and  Suiies  in  which  no 
iploymsnt  was  to  be  found  for  the  popu- 
lon.  He  feared,  that  until  some  means 
re  devised  for  relieving  those  parishes  of 
1  unemployed  portion  of  the  population, 
ire  would  always  be  some  danger  of  tu- 
iltnous  proceeding!  being  renewed  from 
le  to  time.  He  did  not  think  it  desir- 
le  that  tha  House  should  interfere  with 
I  punishment  of  those  individuals.  Not 
8  had  suffered  who  did  not  deserve  his 
nishment.  He  eulogised  the  conduct  of 
1  right  hon.  Baronet  who  was  lately  at 
>  bead  of  the  Administrstion  of  Justice 
this  country,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
ble  Lord,  now  presiding  over  the  same 
partmenl,  would  merit  the  lame  eulogy. 
:  considered  that  that  House  was  the  last 
dy  of  individuals  in  the  country  who 
ght  to  interfere  with  the  Administration 
Justice.  He  was  glad  that  the  tumut- 
>us  spirit  had  been  put  down  by  the 
QBg  arm  of  the  law,  by  which  alone  it 
Lild  have  been  suppressed.  He  was  sure 
I  Commissions  had  intimidated  the 
tous  portion  of  the  peasantry.  He 
ihed  to  state  one  fact  before  he  should 
down;  the  part  of  the  county  of  Sussex 
which  the  labouring  population  was  in 
3  most  deplorable  condition,  had  been 
a  from  outrage  during  the  late  dis- 
'bances. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  said,  that  the  House 
ght  rest  thoroughly  satisfied  that  he 
i  no  intention  of  taking  up  more  than  a 
'y  few  moment;  of  its  time.  After  the 
a  hours*  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
eaton,  and  the  two  hours'  speech  of  the 
n.  member  for  the  county  of  Wilts,  who 
d,  he  was  determined,  to  hsve  word  for 
rd,  B^ment  tor  argument,  and  defence 
every  attack,  he  was  not  going  to 
able  the  House  at  any  length.  The 
t  wea,  that  there  were  three  parties  con- 
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ceraedinthismostimportftntdebate.  Fint, 
there  was  the  hon.  member  for  Preston  ; 
next,  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire;  and 
lastly,  the  Government ;  and  it  was  for  the 
Government  itselfthat  he  now  stood  upand 
called  upon  the  members  for  Preston  and 
Wilts  to  defend  their  parts  of  the  case. 
The  question  was,  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  take  upon  itself  to  ad- 
vise Onvernment,  when  criminals  were 
convicted  of  offences,  whether  they  should 
or  should  not  be  punished,  by  way  of  a 
salutary  and  necessary  example  to  others. 
If  on  one  side  persons  addressed  the  Crown 
to  exercise  this  excess  of  mercy,  the  con- 
seq  uences  would  be,  a  necessity  of  addresses 
upon  the  other  side,  and  thus  the  whole 
scale  and  order  of  society  would  be  altered. 
He  did  not  see  why  the  destruction  of  ma- 
chinery should  be  considered  so  venial  an 
offence,  and  if  the  hon.  Member's  blacking 
manufactory  were  destroyed,  he  doubted 
much  if  the  hon.  Member  would  be  so 
leatous  to  white-wash  the  culprits.  He 
presumed  that  it  was  the  intenticHi  of  Go- 
vernment to  meet  the  question  by  a  decided 
negative  or  affirmative,  and  not  to  get  rid 
of  it  by  the  previous  question,  or  by  any 
mincing  matter,  for  it  now  came  to  the 
point  whether  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  was  or  was  not  to  be  defended  from 
the  different  attacks  which  were  made 
agaiustit.  Whethertherewas  to  beareform 
or  no  reform,  he  trusted  that  that  House 
would  ever  be  found  ready  to  do  its  duty 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  country,  and 
particularly  upon  cases  of  emergency  like 
the  present.  If  there  was  any  sense  in 
the  Members  of  that  House,  if  there  was 
^ny  sense  in  resisting  the  destruction  of 
this  beautiful  land,  (and  an  endeavour  to 
palliate  the  violent  destruction  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  science  and  of  manufactures,  to 
palliate  acts  that  were  equivalent  to  a  re- 
volution and  a  rebellion,  could  be  held 
up  in  no  other  light),  the  House  would 
unanimously  resist  the  present  Motion  as 
most  ill-timed  and  inexpedient.  Whether 
thedestroyers  of  machinery  were  acted  upon 
by  other  men,  he  would  not  take  upon  him- 
self to  say,  or  at  least  he  would  not  mention 
names,  but  the  hon.  member  for  Preston's 
name  certainly  came  on  all  these  occasions 
most  inconveniently  uppermost;  for  in 
Hampshire,  the  rioter  Cooper  took  npon 
himself  the  name  and  title  of  Captain  Hunt, 
and  on  his  white  horse  rode  forth  like  an- 
other Wellington.  The  hon.  member  fbr 
Preston  first  set  himself  up  as  the  Represent- 
L2 
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ative  of  the  unrepresented,  and    "which, 
according  to  him,  consisted  of  no  small 
number.     He  always  addressed  the  mul- 
titude (he   must  not  say  mob)  so  as  to 
make  them  believe  he  was  a  great  labourer 
in  redressing  wrongs ;  he  was  a  radical  re- 
former from  clue  to  earing,  as  sailors  would 
say,  or  from  the  monarch  to  the  peasant ; 
and  further,  that  he  had  all  holiness   in 
the  holy  seat  to  which  it  had  pleased  God 
to  call  him,  and  that  he  had  been  suffering 
for  righteousness'  sake,   in   some   places 
which  he  (Sir  Joseph  Yorke)  should  have 
thought  inconvenient,  even  had  he  been 
sent  there  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
The  hon.  Member  was  a  person  of  grace, 
a  well -looking  man,  one  of  excellent  capa- 
city and   great  parts,   and  consequently 
entitled  to  the  respect  of  that  House  ;  but 
one  of  the  pieces  of  advice  which  he  would 
give  him  was,  not  to  make  long  speeches, 
nor  to  speak    upon    all    subjects.      His 
speeches  should  be  concentrated,  without 
verbosity,  seldom  delivered,  and  only  at 
those  times  and  in  those  places  where  people 
could  understand  them.     He  hoped  that 
the  hon.  Member  would  take  the  advice  in 
good  part.     Other  hon.  Members  had  com- 
plimented him,  but  he  did  not  mean  to 
compliment  wheA  he  said  (and  he  had  no 
interest  on  the  point  except  a  bet  of  5s.) 
that  very  shortly  he  expected  to  see  the 
hon.  member  for  Preston  shaking  hands 
cordially  with  the  aristocracy,  and  becoming 
one  of  the  forty-five  high  Tory  party,  led  by 
the  gallant  General,  the  member  for  Liver- 
pool. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  that  he  could  not 
accuse  himself  of  having  in  his  inclinations 
anything  which  disposed  him  to  cruelty, 
or  to  severity,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
could  not  help  saying,  that  humanity 
itself,  carried  to  the  extent  which  the  hon . 
member  for  Preston  contemplated, became, 
if  not  a  spurious,  at  least  a  mistaken 
humanity.  He  should  leave  the  details 
of  the  trials  to  those  who,  like  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  or  the  hon.  member 
for  Wiltshire,  had  a  local  knowledge  of 
the  cases,  but  it  was  admitted  by  all  who 
had  paid  any  attention  to  the  proceedings, 
that  there  had  been  by  no  means  a  uni- 
form and  indiscriminate  system  of  punish- 
ment adopted  by  Government.  All  pains 
bad  been  taken  by  the  Judges  to  sift  accu- 
rately the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
each  separate  offence,  and  to  apportion 
the  penalties.  One  case  had  been  cited 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Preston,  but  it 


had  been  sufficiently  answered  already, 
and  he  (Lord   Morpeth)  could  not,  like 
the  member  for  Preston,  consider  a  man 
worthy    to    be  crowned    with  evergreen 
chaplets,  and  as  above  all  Greek  and 
Roman  heroes,  for  doing  that  which,  if  he 
had  not   done,   men  must  have  shrunk 
from  him  as  a  monster  and  parricide.  The 
Motion  was,  to  apply  a  general  and  uncon- 
ditional amnesty  to  all  offences  which  had 
been  tried  under  the  late  Commission,  and 
this  without  the  House  having  any  evi- 
dence before  it  of  the  cases,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Judges,  or  any  knowledge 
of  what  further  indulgence  circumstances 
might  induce  the  Government  to  grant. 
He  was  not  unwilling  that  the  voice  of 
Parliament  should  be  raised  to  enforce  the 
loveliness  of  mercy,  but  the  effect  of  the 
present  Motion  would  be  to  make  a  mock- 
ery of  justice,  and  to  sweep  away  all  dis- 
tinctions between  right  and  wrong.     The 
House  was   not,  in  the  warmth    of  an 
amiable    but  mis-judging  tenderness,  to 
forget  what  was  due  to  the  innocent  and 
industrious,   and  peaceable,  and  unpro- 
tected, who  looked   up  to  the  law  for 
security  and  protection.     He  was  afraid 
that  in  a  few  districts  conflagrations  had 
not  entirely  ceased,  and  men  could  not 
lie  down  on  their  pillows  without  the  fear 
of  waking  to  witness  the  fruits  of  their 
labours,  and  the  means  of  subsistence, 
destroyed.     If  the  conflagrations  proceed- 
ed, they  must  evidently  aflect  the  price  of 
com,  and  all  obstructions  to  a  supply  of 
grain  in  the  market  must  press  heavily  on 
the  consumer.     He  was  not  prepared  to 
maintain  that  there  might  not  occur  a 
time  to  inquire  into  distresses,  and  get  at 
the  root  of  the  disturbances,  but  certainly 
the  present  was  not  the  time  to  proclaim  a 
general  and  unconditional  amnesty   for 
evils  so  contagious  and  mischievous. 

"  Quin  age,  et  ipse  manu  felices  erne  bvItbs, 
Fer  stabulis  inimicum  ignem,  atque  interfice 

messes: 
Ure  sata,  et  vaUdam  in  vites  molire  bipennem.** 

Humanity  might  temper,  but  niust  not 
supersede  the  course  of  justice ;  she 
might  make  allowance  for  error,  but 
she  must  not  ask  impunity  for  out- 
rage ;  and  when  she  degraded  herself  by 
feeding  a  courtly  sentimentality,  or  by 
courting  a  popular  clamour,  she  ceased  to 
be  what  within  her  own  just  limits  she 
always  must  be,  the  brightest  prerogative 
of  earthly  rulers,  and  the  closest  link 
which  unites  man  with  his  Maker.     He 
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iderattoD,  for  the  parpose  of  derinng 
lean*  to  improve  it.  Althosg^  he  did  not 
gree  with  ul  the  jdmnB  of  his  Ti^t  faon. 
liend  (Mr.  W.  Hortoo).  now  not  jn  the 
louse,  he  wb*  wxry  that  the  ^montry  was 
ot  to  have  his  asiisEance  upon  that  sub- 
let, ai  he  W8*  recently  appointed  to  a 
istant  gorernmeDL  Although  he  objected 
}  many  importset  poioU  in  his  right  hon. 
iend'a  plan,  yet  he  believed  that  in  part 
was  calculated  to  relieve  the  country, 
[id  he  re^tted  that  that  gentleman  was 
ot  to  have  an  opportunity  of  agnin 
iringing  it  forward.  There  were  many 
larts  of  Kent  and  Susaaz  in  which  no 
mployment  was  to  be  found  for  the  popu- 
ition.  He  feared,  that  until  some  means 
rere  devised  for  relieving  thoae  parisbea  of 
!ie  unemployed  portion  of  the  population, 
lere  wontd  always  be  tome  danger  of  tu- 
luitnous  preceediBgi  bong  renewed  from 
me  to  time.  He  did  not  thiaii  it  desir- 
ble  that  the  Houwe  should  mlerfere  with 
la  punnbrnent  of  theae  individuals.  Not 
at  had  suffered  who  did  not  daaerve  bis 
Dni^raent.  He  eulogised  the  conduct  of 
le  riglit  faon.  Baronet  who  was  Isuly  at 
le  head  of  the  AdministxaUon  of  Justice 
1  this  country,  and  be  trusted  that  the 
oble  Lord,  now  presiding  over  the  same 
epartneat,  would  nerit  the  sane  eulogy. 
[e  CfHisidered  that  that  House  waa  the  ksi 
ody  of  indiriduab  in  the  country  who 
ug^t  to  interfHc  with  the  Admiaistratioii 
r  Justice.  He  was  glad  that  the  tumul- 
tous spirit  had  been  put  down  by  Uie 
3t)ng  arm  of  the  law.  by  which  alone  il 


tfanv  was  the  hon.  ■wnnhtr  for  1 
next,  the  hon.  anDber  for  Wiltshire :  nui 
lastly,  the  Goveniiaent :  and  it  w*i!  tor  tin 
Ooyemmentiladftfaatiierww  saaoo  upai.t 
called  upon  the  mem  ben  tor  JTetoii  aii> 
Wilts  to  d^md  their  varts  tit  me  ca?^ 
The  qaeatioD  was,  wheuier  toe  hoD^f  (. 
Commona  onght  to  t^e  «pcm  naei  i  ii,  .. 
vise    Gnrenunent,   wben    cnminus    k, ;. 
convicted  of  offences,  wbettter  uev  siic. . . 
or  should  not  be  panished,   b*  we\   ■. : 
salutary  and  necessary  exampte  Ui  ouie'. 
If  on  one  aide  peraona  addwocd  lac  i.  lu^^. 
to  exercise  this  excess  ol  oaercs .   iiiv  ici- 
sequences  would  be,  aBeoeaeiiyui  Buuicft-. 
upon  iheoiher  side,  and  mus  uh    uvk' 
scale  and  order  of  socwty  woulu  uc  a.<*.i*  .. 
He  did  not  see  why  tiie ucmli ui:iioii  o.  i.. 
cbinery  should  bo  couoiucfeu  bu  vi.[>,.i 
oSeoce,  and  if  the  hou.  MeniKi  :^  uu-.-. ... 
HtanufacVory  were  deeimvt'U.   nc  uo.. 
much  if  the  hon.  ^emLwr  uuui<.    i^ 
■ealuus  to  wluui-waiih  ine  cin, 
pfesumed  that  a  was  tueintei>ii  >   r 
vemmeuttu  uweiuie^Haatiou  t'^  ^t  ■.:■ 
uegative  or  aliiriuttuve,  anu  i>  -    i     " 
of  it  by  tiic  ptevtuuv  uut^mn  ..    ■ 
minciug  maUci,  luc  ii  ii'iv^    ,.. 
poiiil   wlitiiiei     me    Lon^T      ■ 

the    diiitic-iii   atu.-*.-    X, 


3  III*  (jovemiti'-i  : 


iv"^,  ailded 

menw,  cherUhed 
,   and  opcrittiiiK 

l,ci.av  |.;.s- 

..,1^  mi^'tlt  ill- 

te  in  enileBVour- 
,c  whiile  govern- 

■ishe.l  10  apply 
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a  man  of  the  name  of  Withers,  who  had 
been  committed  to  prison  for  participa- 
ting in  a  serious  riot  that  took  place  in 
the  northern  part  of  one  of  the  disturbed 
counties  (Wiltshire).  In  the  course  of 
this  riot  a  violent  attack  was  made  upon  the 
Magistrates  and  Special  Constables  who 
interfered  to  keep  the  peace,  and  the  party 
was  sent  to  prison  for  his  share  in  the  out- 
rage. It  appeared  to  the  Counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  in  investigating  the  case  of 
this  individual,  that,  connected  with  the 
Viot,  there  had  been  acts  of  direct  and 
serigus  violence  against  the  Magistrates 
and  constables,  who  came  forward  in  a 
very  laudable  manner,  and  were  acting 
with  great  spirit  on  the  occasion,  with  a 
view  to  repress  the  disturbance.  Such 
being  the  case,  and  one  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  prosecution  being  the 
protection  of  the  local  authorities,  who  re- 

auired  to  be  backed  by  all  the  power  of 
le  law,  to  encourage  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  difficult  and  dangerous  duty, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
give  proper  confidence,  and  to  induce 
persons  to  act  with  spirit  and  decision  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  it 
was  necessary  to  show,  that  the  authorities 
would  be  protected.  Therefore,  when 
those  who  conducted  the  late  prosecu- 
tions discovered  that  in  this  instance  an 
act  of  most  ferocious  and  brutal  violence 
had  been  committed,  which  endangered 
the  life  of  an  individual,  who  came  forward, 
at  considerable  risk,  to  protect  the  public 
from  outrage — when  this  was  ascertained, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  proceed  with 
severity  against  the  party  implicated  in 
the  transaction.  Thus  it  was,  that, although 
committed  only  for  a  riot.  Withers  was 
tried  for  a  capital  felony,  in  maliciously 
wounding  a  Magistrate,  or  rather  a  person 
who  was  attempting  to  take  the  rioters 
into  custody.  This  was  the  plain  state  of 
the  case,  which  appeared  somewhat  diflfer- 
ent  from  that  represented  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Preston,  who,  be  it  observed, 
was  not  likely  to  have  derived  his  inform- 
ation on  the  subject  from  the  most  dis- 
interested sources ;  and,  as  far  as  he  (the 
Attorney  General)  knew  of  the  case,  he 
could  say,  he  believed  that  all  the  cir- 
cumstances stated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  doubtless  so  represented  to  him,  were 
not  well  founded  in  point  of  fact.  It  was 
•aid,  that  the  prosecutor  had  a  whip,  and 
used  it  against  the  mob  without  provocation. 

But  how  did  the  case  stand?  Mr,  Baiker- 


ville,  a  Magistrate,  was  present,  and  Mr. 
Codrington,  the  party  assaulted,  was  acting 
as  a  specisd  constable — these  individuals 
were  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  riotous 
persons,  having  dangerous  weapons,  and 
acting  with  considerable  violence,  and  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Codring- 
ton eiercised  bis  whip  in  keeping  off  the 
mob,  he  only  did  what  was  perfectly  jus- 
tifiable and  necessary  for  self-defence.  A 
sledge-hammer  was  thrown  at  the  prosecu- 
tor by  Withers,  with  great  violence,  and 
that  not  once,  but  twice ;  the  first  lima  it 
missed  Mr.  Codrington,  but  the  second 
time  it  struck  him  from  his  horse,  and 
forced  him,  bleeding  and  insensible,  against 
a  wall.  These  were  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  of  Withers,  and  surely  they  fully 
justified  the  conductors  of  the  prosecu- 
tion in  bringing  against  him  a  charge  more 
serious  than  that  of  riot.  It  was  perfectly 
true,  that  the  learned  Counsel  who  acted 
for  Withers  told  him  (the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral) that  he  was  not  prepared  to  defend 
his  client  against  a  charge  of  capital 
felony,  but  only  on  a  charge  of  riot.  To 
this  the  natural  answer  which  was  return- 
ed was,  that  it  was  upon  exactly  the 
same  facts  Withers  was  to  be  tried  capi- 
tally as  would  have  appeared  upon  the 
minor  charge,  had  it  been  decided  to  press 
that  in  preference  to  the  more  weighty 
offence ;  and  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  case,  and  to  remove 
every  ground  of  complaint,  he  (the  Attor- 
ney General)  handed  the  Icarneid  Counsel 
his  brief  in  the  case  of  Withers,  and  de- 
sired him  to  read  it,  and  make  the  best 
use  he  could  of  the  information  which  it 
contained  in  defending  his  client.  What 
could  be  fairer  or  more  candid  than  this  ! 
He  thought  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
there  was  not  much  ground  for  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  remarks  upon  the  case  of 
Withers.  Not  fewer  than  1,500  indivi- 
duals had  been  tried  before  those  Commis- 
sions, and  yet  the  hon.  member  for  Pres- 
ton had  only  been  able  to  bring  ftirward 
three  ccwes,  of  which,  with  all  his  inqai« 
ries,  among  sources  not  the  most  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  the  prosecutors,  he 
coiud  complain,  as  admitting  of  donbt 
with  respect  to  the  decision  come  to,  and 
the  courae  adopted;  and  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  this  occurred  after  the  creation 
of  much  violent  and  unjust  prejudice  on 
the  subject.  Another  case  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  alluded  was,  that  of  a 
person  oaoied  Lash.    He  (the  AttmMf 
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GenenJ)  w«b  aot  ipiweat  at  Hut  triid  of 
that  nwAy  tet  1m  undanlood  the  hoo* 
GeotleoiMli  suppoMtion  to  be,  that  the 
piiMiivr  OMide  ft  ilmt«neiit  to  hit  Attor* 
•ey,  which  ww  madt  use  ef  in  bringing 
fonvard  Uit  ebarga  againet  him*    That 
any  thing  like  thia  could  be  the  case  he 
farj  niBch  doubted  indeed.     He  had  no 
peeoUaolion  of  any  aooh  circumatance  him- 
lelfy  and  felt  certain  thaterery  legal  peraon 
ooaaected  with  thoae  pioaecutiona  would 
at  once  have  rejected  any  information 
obtained  in  the  way  repreaented  by  the 
hon.  naeober  for  Preston.    Indeed,  there 
oooU  be  BO  reaaon  for  uaing  any  such  do- 
cwnent  aa  atated.    No  doubt  the  prisoner 
waa  tried  upon  the  charge,  and  convicted 
on  the  evidence  contained  in  the  depoai- 
tiona,  and  he  had  aa  little  doubt  that  the 
brief  for  the  proaeoution  waa  made  up 
fran  the  aame  aoorce.    With  respect  to 
the  other  eaaa  referred  to  by  the  faon. 
Member  (that  of  Looker),  his  only  anxiety 
arooe  from  the  ftuct  of  the  character  of  a 
dignified  and  learned  Judge  having  been 
improperly^   meet  grossly,  and  unfairly, 
ttamfNed  on.     The  hon.  Member  said,  he 
iatended  no  offence  to  any  hon.  Member 
of  that  House  by  hia  obaervatioaa ;  but 
while  the  Houae  waa  willing  to  put  that 
&voiirable  construction  on  hia  remarks 
wUch  Im  demanded,  if,  in  another  place, 
and  before  an  aasembly  very  different  from 
the  praeent*  and  compoaed  of  peraona 
hkely  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  de- 
claration, if,  under  anch  circumatancea, 
Ike  hon.  Gentleman  had  aaid,  that  he 
would  impeach  the  learned  Judge  in  ques- 
tion, and  if  he  held  that  individual  up  to 
public  odiuoi  and  indignation,  at  a  time 
when  be  had  made  no  inquiry  on  the 
anbject,  he  put  it  to  the  hon.  Member 
whether  he  had  not  departed  from  the 
candour  which  he  professed  to  exercise  in 
that  House,  by  attacking  an  honourable^ 
lenmed,    and  dignified  individual  upon 
grounds  so  alight  and  inadequate.     Never 
was  there  a  charge  more  utterly  unfounded 
and  unjuetifiable  than  tbia.    Never  had  a 
Judge  acted  in  a  manner  more  completely 
firtefh>m  all  blame  than  the  learned  mdivi- 
dual  referred  to.     He  repeated,  a  Judge 
eonUl  not  be  more  perfectly  free  from  blame 
in  what  he  did,  unless,  indeed.  Judges 
were  iofeiUUe,  and  convictiooa  invariably 
eotrect.   Here  waa  a  person  against  whom, 
to  say  the  least,  there  appeared  a  strong 
nnan  of  suspicion  on  a  aerioua  charge. 
WitMrnea  depgeeil  to  the  thssatODinslaltor^ 


uriiich  the  prisoner  was  accused  of  Aendingt 
being  in  his  hand-writing,  and  no  aon  was 
then  brought  forward  to  take  the  letter 
upon  himseir.  It  was  true  that  a  difference 
did  exist  among  the  witnesses  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  hand»writing,  but  was  it  such  a 
difference  as  ought  to  have  had  weight  in  a 
case  of  this  description,  particularly  when 
it  was  considered  that  the  hand-writing 
was  usually  disguised  in  threatening  letters, 
and  therefore  that  the  evidence  might  well 
vary  upon  the  point  ?  Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  had  a  man  been  convicted 
before  the  hon.  member  for  Preston  as 
Looker  was  convicted,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  have  acted  in  the  aame  man- 
ner aa  the  learned  Judge  who  tried  the 
case  in  question ;  and  further,  would  have 
felt  dtspKMcd  to  pass  immediate  sentence 
upon  the  prisoner.  Why  waa  all  thia 
odium  attempted  to  be  heaped  upon  the 
learned  Judge,  who  never  even  knew,  till 
after  the  trial,  that  Looker  had  a  aon? 
When,  upon  conviction,  it  was  said,  that 
the  prisoner  had  a  son  who  wrote  the 
letter,  and  was  willing  to  state  himself  to 
be  the  author  of  it,  still  that  was  a  suspi- 
cious circumstance,  and  might  well  give 
rise  to  doubt  in  the  minds  of  persons  not 
fully  acquainted  with  the  circumstances. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  him« 
self  entertained  any  doubt  on  the  sub» 
ject,  because  be  knew  at  first  that  there 
waa  to  be  such  a  defence;  but  a  Judge 
waa  differently  circumstanced.  The  hand* 
writing  was  again  examined,  and  it  waa 
found  that  it  did  bear  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  Looker's  son ;  but  be  it  observed 
that  the  guilt  of  the  son  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  innocence  of  the  father,  for 
father  and  son  were  living  together,  and 
the  ofience  charged  was  the  sending,  not 
the  mere  writing,  of  a  threatening  letter* 
The  son  might  have  written  it  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  father,  who  might 
have  i|ent  the  letter.  He  did  not  say 
this  was  the  case,  but  many  thought  it 
possible.  The  learned  Judge  afterwarda 
refused  to  allow  that  another  case  of 
sending  a  threatening  letter,  which  stood 
against  Looker,  should  be  taken,  but  left 
it  to  another  Judge  to  try  it.  A  bill  waa 
sent  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  so  satis- 
fied  were  they  on  the  evidence,  that  they 
found  the  bill  against  the  father,  and 
ignored  that  against  the  son.  But  on  that 
second  trial  the  son  came  forward  and 
aworo  Ibat  lia  was  the  author  of  the  letter^ 
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and  having  given  a  consistent  account  of 
the  transaction,  and  not  varying  in  his 
evidence,  Mr.  Justice  Park  said ,  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  testimony,  and  the  man 
who  was  convicted  the  day  before   was 
acquitted.     What  was  to  secure  Courts  of 
Justice  against  occasional  errors  of  this 
description  ?     What  better  conduct  could 
there  nave  been  than  that  of  the  learned 
Judge  ?     With  regard  to  the  case  of  the 
young  man,  he  could  not  view  it  in  so 
favourable  a  light  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston.     The  younger  Looker  was  guilty 
of  the  offence — he  wrote  and   sent  the 
letters,  to  the  great  peril  of  his  father,  in 
whose  house  he  lived  ;  and  when  at  last 
he  found  his  parent  likely  to  be  transported 
for  life,  he  took  the  offence  upon  himself. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  so  heroic  as  if 
he  had  come  forward  at  the  commence- 
ment. Besides,  he  was  guilty  of  the  charge, 
and  avowed   himself  guilty.    This,  said 
the    hon.   Member,  was  highly    praise- 
worthy.     Perhaps  so;    but  his  conduct 
was  not  so  heroic  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
appeared  to  imagine.     If  the  young  man 
were  not  guilty  of  the  offence,  and  if  he 
had  come  forward  to  screen  his  father  by 
a  noble  falsehood  (avowing  himself  the 
author  of  another's  act),  there  might  have 
been  some  reason  for  placing  him  on  a  level 
with  those    heroes  of   antiquity,  whose 
doubtful  virtue  excited  our  mingled  admira- 
tion and  censure.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  only  complained   of  three  cases  as 
involving  hardship,  although,  on  the  Com- 
mission in  question  1,000  individuals  had 
been  tried.     In  the  counties  of  Hants  and 
Wilts  alone  nearly  700  persons  were  tried, 
and  these  were  drafted  from  a  much  greater 
number,  the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown 
endeavouring  to  select  the  most   guilty, 
and  allow  the  less  culpable  to  escape; 
besides,  as  faras  possible,  prosecutors  were 
willing  to  abstain  from  proceeding,  and  Ma- 
gistrates  from  committing;    the    Grand 
Juries  threw  out  many  bills ;  Counsel  for  the 
Crown  abstained  from  pressing  many  cases; 
and  the  Judges  adopted  a  course  of  lenity 
that  almost  subjected  them  to  animadver- 
sion; but  considering  that  the  law  had  been 
laid  down,  and  a  sufficient  lesson  read  to  the 
offending,  perhaps  those  learned  persons 
thought,  and  rightly,  that  they  might  pro- 
ceed with  less  rigour.     Would  the  House 
take  the  trouble  to  recollect  what  a  state 
the  country  was  in  three  months  ago? 
Not  a  Member  but  daily  received  such 
fkccounts  from  bis  friends  and  agents  in  the 


country  as  left  it  doubtful  whether  life 
and  property  would  be  safe  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  particular  districts.  But  the  mo- 
ment the  authority  of  the  law  was  appealed 
to — the  moment  it  was  spoken  of  as  about 
to  be  applied — in  those  quarters,  the  out- 
rages, with  one  exception,  ceased,  and 
were  speedily  put  an  end  to.  What  had 
been  the  progress  of  crime  ?  from  breaking 
thrashing  machines,  the  deluded  people 
proceeded,  under  a  sense  that  they  had 
the  law  in  their  own  hands,  to  still 
greater  outrages;  from  one-  crime  to 
another,  they  went  on  day  by  day,  and 
it  was  astonishing  to  see  how  soon, 
from  decent  and  well-conducted  men 
they  became  disorderly  and  ferocious. 
Not  fewer  than  100  persons  were  capitally 
convicted  at  Winchester,  of  offences  for 
every  one  of  which  their  lives  might  have 
been  justly  taken,  and  ought  to  have  been 
taken,  if  examples  to  such  an  extent  had 
been  necessary.  It  was  the  idlest. folly  to 
talk  sentimentally  on  such  occasions.  Go- 
vernment was  not  to  seize  those  opportu- 
nities to  go  back  to  first  principles,  and 
discuss  the  fitness  of  particular  laws,  its 
duty  being  to  put  the  law  in  force,  to  repel 
aggression  upon  life  and  property.  Never 
had  the  law  been  more  properly  enforced 
than , upon  this  occasion.  .Two  <:ase8  of 
execution  had  occurred  at  Winchester, 
which  were  not  spoken  of  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Preston.  The  ground  that 
had  usually  been  taken  in  condemning  the 
proceedings  under  the  Commissions  was, 
that  these  were  poor,  deluded  and  distressed 
agricultural  labourers,  who  were  driven 
into  the  commission  of  excesses  by  ignor- 
ance and  want.  Was  Cooper,  who  suf- 
fered at  Winchester,  one  of  these  poor 
deluded  agriculturists  ?  Not  so ;  he  came 
from  a  neighbouring  county,  mounted  on 
his  master's  horse,  being  at  the  time  in 
question  an  ostler,  and  having  been  a  de- 
cayed publican,  but  never  having  acted  as 
an  agricultural  labourer.  This  man,  from 
some  mysterious  motive,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  mob,  hallooed  them  on  to 
works  of  mischief  and  destruction;  was 
present  for  half  an  hour  at  Fordingbridge, 
where  he  assisted  in  destroying  machinery 
that  gave  employment  to  100  persons; 
then  proceedea  to  a  neighbouring  village 
and  broke  more  machinery ;  then,  wielding 
that  tremendous  weapon,  a  mob,  in  his 
hand,  demanded  and  obtained  money  from 
various  farmers.     What  could  .be  moire 
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went,  as  frequently  they  did,  by  night,  to 
lone  houses,  striking  women  and  children 
with  a  tenor  from  which  they  had  not  even 
now  recovered  ?  Suppose  they  found  the 
guardian  of  the  house  at  home  to  defend 
his  property — why  then  there  was  not  one 
of  their  lives  that  might  not  be  justly 
taken.  Thus  they  proceeded  from  bad  to 
worse  in  their  outrages.  It  was  absurd  to 
say ,  that  these  offences  had  been  invariably 
committed  by  agricultural  labourers.  The 
other  person  who  had  been  executed  at 
Winchester  was  a  carpenter,  and  was  earn- 
ing 30s.  a  week  at  the  time  he  joined  in 
those  outrages.  Yet  this,  forsooth,  was 
one  of  the  necessitous  and  misguided 
agricultural  labourers.  He  struck  down 
with  a  sledge-hammer  one  of  the  family 
of  his  bene&ctor,  repeated  the  blow,  and 
unless  he  had  been  prevented  by  one  more 
faithful  than  himself,  an  individual  whose 
arm  was  broken  in  the  attempt  to  save  his 
intended  victim,  a  valuable  life  might  have 
been  lost  to  the  community.  *  Perhaps  no 
two  individuals,  unacquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  would  agree  as  to 
those  who  ought  to  be  spared,  and  those 
who  should  be  executed.  This  was  not 
so  surprising ;  but  when  it  was  found  that 
the  newspapers  were  teeming  with  recom- 
mendations to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood, 
as  barbarous  and  cruel,  and  pressing  upon 
the  Oovemment,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  necessity  of  sparing  the  guilty,  he  con- 
fessed he  was  struck  somewhat  strongly 
by  the  observation  of  some  of  his  friends 
in  private  life,  who  exclaimed,  and  not 
unnaturally  j  '*  What,  is  there  no  mercy  but 
for  the  criminal  ?"  The  proper  answer  to 
the  foolish  outcry  raised  in  the  name  of 
humanity  was — *'  So  give  an  example  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  wholesome  exe- 
cution of  the  law,  as  to  put  an  end  to  out- 
rage." This  was  true,  not  spurious  hu- 
manity. With  regard  to  incendiaries,  they 
also,  it  appeared,  came  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  humane  folk,  who  pitied  poor 
agricultural  labourers,  that  only  broke 
machines,  plundered  property,  and  put 
people  in  fear  of  their  lives.  The  incen- 
diaries were  spoken  of  as  poor  misguided 
incendiaries:  there  actually  was  a  paper 
(be  knew  not  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  seen  it)  which  contained  Resolutions, 
signed  by  a  respectable  name,  expressive 
of  a  hope  that  Government  would  not  pro- 
ceed agaijQst  poor  men  who  only  set  fire  to 
people's  property  in  the  dead  of  night, 

and  who  had  been  misled  bj  tbdr  suffer* 


ings,  and  through  the  errors  of  a  former 
Government.  Surely  this  was  the  silliest 
and  most  dangerous  '*  cant"  that  it  was 
possible  to  utter.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  disgraced  himself  by  taking  any 
part  in  this  miserable  and  most  extraor- 
dinary species  of  affectation,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be,  to  endanger  life  and  pro- 
perty to  an  incalculable  extent.  He 
would  not  prolong  the  Debate  by  entering 
at  large  into  the  general  question.  He 
hoped  that  the  wholesome  and  necessary 
examples  which  had  been  made  would 
correct  errors,  deter  from  future  outrage, 
and  should  it  unhappily  arise,  encourage 
a  manful  resistance.  He  congratulated 
himself,  the  House,  and  the  country  on 
this,  that  much  of  the  evil  had  been  al- 
ready put  down.  As  to  the  incendiaries, 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  detect  them,  and  in 
the  absence  of  detection  we  could  only 
leave  them  to  the  indignation  and  con- 
tempt of  all  honest  men,  trusting  that 
some  time  or  other  they  might  be  dis- 
covered, and  knowing  that  it  could  not 
be  alleged  in  their  behalf  that  they  com- 
mitted offences  with  a  view  to  benefit  them- 
selves, for  no  man  was  the  richer  in  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  of  the  property 
of  another.  He  congratulated  the  House 
that  a  great  public  evil  had  been  boldly 
faced — that  it  had  been  put  down  without 
military  conflicts — without  the  shedding  of 
blood,  as  might  have  been  apprehended--^ 
without  the  aid  of  any  extraordinary 
enactments,  but  simply  by  a  firm  and 
temperate  enforcement  of  legal  and  con- 
stitutional authority.  This  was  a  subject 
on  which,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  he 
should  continue  to  congratulate  himself, 
whenever  he  considered  the  humble  part 
he  had  taken  in  producing  the  result. 

Mr.  Sandford  observed,  that  in  one  part 
of  his  speech  the  hon.  member  for  Preston 
blamed  the  Magistrates  for  not  being  pre- 
pared to  act,  and  in  another  he  found  fault 
with  the  yeomanry  because  they  were  pre- 
ferred. This  was  very  inconsistent  in  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  With  regard  to  the 
question  before  the  House,  he  should 
meet  it  with  a  decided  negative,  on  this 
ground,  that  the  source  of  mercy  was  in 
the  Crown,  and  Parliament  could  not  con- 
stitutionally interfere  in  the  exercise  of 
that  prerogative. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  his  object  in  rising  was, 
to  save  trouble  to  the  House,  by  endea- 
vouring to  induce  the  hon.  member  for 
Frestoo  to  withdraw  his  Motion,    [Laud 
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stituted  their  only  property,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  disposed  of  without  their 
own  consent. 

Mr.  Hunt  gave  notice,  that  if  the  elective 
franchise  was  not  granted  to  persons  liable 
to  serve  in  the  militia^  he  should  move 
that  they  should  be  exempted  from  that 
service,  and  from  paying  taxes. 

Lord  Althorp  had  no  objection  to  the 
Motion,  but  it  was  impossible  to  have  the 
return  made  out  until  after  the  ballot. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Proclamations  of  the  Lorp  Lieu- 
tenant OF  Ireland.]  0*Gorman 
Mahon  rose  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  motion  relative  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  of  which  he  had  given  due 
notice.  He  was  placed  in  rather  an  un- 
favourable situation  respecting  this  ques- 
tion. The  House  had  been  long  occupied 
in  a  discussion  about  the  state  of  England, 
and  he  was  well  aware  that  the  subject 
which  he  was  about  to  bring  forward 
about  Ireland,  was  unsavoury  to  the  House 
\cries  of  "  OA,  oh  !**  in  which  Mr.  Spring 
Rice  joined].  The  hon.  member  for 
Limerick,  who  now  sat  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  might  cry  Oh,  oh,  and  hear,  at  his 
remark,  but  he  could  assure  that  Member, 
when  the  time  came,  that  he  would  show 
him  that  he  was  not  to  be  interrupted,  and 
that  it  should  be  remembered  to  him, 
that  he,  sitting  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
sneered  s^ainst  Ireland — [cries  of"  Order, 
orderJ'] — 

The  Speaker  interrupted  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  informed  him,  that  he  was  pro- 
ceeding in  a  manner  which  would  be  dis- 
orderly, and  requested  him  to  confine  his 
remarks  to  the  subject  of  which  he  had 
given  notice. 

0*  Gorman  Mahon  said,  he  would  bow 
with  deference  to  any  recommendation 
from  any  Member  of  Chat  House,  but  with 
still  greater  deference,  when  that  call  to 
order  and  recommendation,  came  from  the 
Chair.  He  was  not  aware,  however,  that 
any  reproof  was  deserved.  He  had  a 
right  to  ask,  why  he  had  been  interrupted 
by  a  foolish,  unmeaning  cry  [cries  of 
"  Order,  order  I**  "Questionf  question!"] — 

The  Speaker  said,  the  hon.  Member  had 
already  been  informed  that  he  was  out  of 
order,  and  he  was  rather  surprised  that  he 
did  not  find  out  the  cause  of  the  inter- 
ruption. 

Sir  CharUe  Wetherell  rose,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  asserting  that  order  and 


dignity  which  it  became  Members  of  that 
House  to  observe.  The  Speaker  had  in- 
formed the  hon.  Member,  with  great 
urbanity  and  amenity^  that  he  was  out  of 
order,  and  this  intimation  did  not  appear 
to  have  the  desired  effect.  He,  as  well 
as  every  Member,  he  believed,  was  ready 
to  make  allowance  for  hastiness  of  manner, 
and  to  treat  it  accordingly.  He  was  sur- 
prised— the  House  was  isurprised — that 
the  intimation  had  not  had  the  desired 
effect.  If,  however,  the  hon.  Member 
persisted  in  his  course,  regardless  of  the 
intimation  from  the  Chair— You,  Sir — 
(addressing  himself  to  the  Speaker)  will 
be  required  to  rise  from  your  chair,  aod 
assert  the  dignity  of  the  House. 

0* Gorman  Mahon — ^The  hon.  member 
for  Boroughbridge  has  called  on  you,  Sir, 
to  rise  from  your  chair  ["  No,  no  I  ].  I 
say  he  did.  •  Why  does  not  he,  or  some 
other  Member,  stand  forward,  and  not  call 
on  the  Speaker  in  this  manner  ?  Let  him 
stand  forth  who  says  he  did  not  [''  Order y 
order  /"]. 

The  Speaker. — I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
hon.  Member  must  feel  on  reflection,  that 
when  I  interrupt  the  course  of  any  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech,  I  always  do  so  with 
the  greatest  lenity  of  manner,  consistent 
with  the  discharge  of  my  duty.  The 
hon.  Member  will  not  be  the  single  ex- 
ception, as  I  trust,  in  the  House,  to  believe 
that  I  interfered  when  I  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  hon.  Member  was  out  of  order; 
and  if  I  abstain  from  expressing  myself  in 
strong  terms,  it  is  not  only  from  a  hope, 
but  from  a  confidence,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber will  take  the  hint,  and  not  oblige  me 
to  discharge  a  most  arduous  and  painful 
duty. 

O' Gorman  Mahon. — I  thank  you,  Sir, 
for  not  having  contradicted,  and,  conse- 
quently, having  confirmed  what  I  asserted 
S"  No, no**].  Thank  you  for  your  "noes !" 
)ut  I  ask  this  simple  question — why  do 
not  those  who  cry  out  "  no !"  stand  up  in 
their  individual  capacities  and  say  so. 
The  hon.  member  for  Boroughbridge  did 
call  upon  the  Speaker  to  rise  and  put  me 
down.  The  hon.  Member  accused  me  of 
having  been  disorderly  ;  and  with  that 
tact  and  ingenuity  which  belongs  to  his 
profession,  to  pervert  any  truth,  however 
palpable,  into  quite  the  opposite  [*^  Order ^ 
order!  question,**] 

The  Speaker, — I  still  cannot  but  per- 
suade myself  that  the  hon.  Gentleman,'^n 

9^  momeat'a  reflectioni  will  see,  that  ho 
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has  been  disonferly  on  two  gronnds;  first, 
for  addressing  himself  to  a  subject  not 
connected  with  the  question  he .  is  about 
to  submit  to  the  House ;  and,  secondly, 
for  accusing  another  hon.  Member  of  a 
wilful  and  professional  penrersion  of  truth. 
O* Gorman  Mahon. — -I  am  now  pre- 
cluded from  alluding  any  more  to  the 
member  for  Boroughbridge  in  this  House, 
but  I  may  meet  him  again  elsewhere. 
[Order,']  How  am  I  out  of  order?  I 
am  no  more  out  of  order  now,  than  wlien 
I  alluded  to  a  peculiarity  which  I  consi- 
dered particularly  applicable  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Boroughbridge.  As  the  Speaker 
abstained  from  saying  I  was  disorderly 
then,  I  have  hu  testimony  in  my  faTOur 
[cries  of  "  Order  /*>- 

The  S^peaier, — I  am  quite  sore  the  hon. 
Member  will  feel,  and  if  the  hon.  Member 
does  not,  I  hope  the  rest  of  the  House 
will  feel,  what  is  due  to  its  own  dignity.  I 
claim  nothing  for  myself  person^ly ;  but 
I  do  claim  something  for  the  dignity  of 
the  Chair.  I  tell  the  hon.  Member,  that 
he  was  out  of  order  on  two  occasions; 
and  I  tell  him  further,  that  this  House 
never  has  been  in  the  habit  of  submitting 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  Member 
is  now  pleased  to  address  the  House.  The 
House  always  takes  care  to  give  full  notice 
to  any  hon.  Member,  who  might  be  in 
error  through  mistake,  to  retrace  his  steps ; 
but  if  he  perseveres  in  an  objectionable 
course,  then  the  Speaker,  io  the  exercise 
of  his  duty,  is  bound  to  take  that  step, 
which  alone  remains,  and  call  upon  the 
hon.  Member  by  name,  who  will  be  then 
brought  before  the  House,  and  have  to 
make  an  explanation  of  his  conduct. 

After  some  pause,  the  Speaker  asked, 
has  the  hon.  Member  any  motion  to  make? 
No  answer  was  ^ven,  and  the  cry  of 
'*  Question,''  became  general. 

-O* Gorman  Makon  then  rose  and  said, 
that,  after  the  threat  denounced  against 
him  by  the  Speaker,  he  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the 
subject.  If  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  dere- 
liction of  duty,  he  would  yield  to  the 
sentimests  of  the  Hoase,  but  if  he  had 
not  been  guilty  of  such  a  derdiction,  he 
did  not  see  why  he  should  be  arraigned  at 
their  bar.  He  had  been  arraigned  at  their 
bar  as  a  delinqoent,  and  did  not  know  in 
what  capacity  to  address  them.  If  he  had 
not  trangresaed  any  Act  of  the  Ckmstitn- 
tion,  be  wonld  ask,  why  he  should  be  pro- 
nounced ffoiSltj  ?    Was  he  gnfl^  towards 


the  member  for  Boroughbridge?  The 
Speaker  said  he  was  not.  He  would  bow 
to  the  member  for  Boroughbridge,  or  the 
borough  Member,  but  he  would  not  bow 
as  a  delinquent.  He  was  sorry  to  see 
some  Gentlemen  so  far  foiget  themselves, 
as  to  attempt  to  slight  and  depress  him  in 
the  House.  It  was  said,  he  did  not  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  topics,  but  be  had 
been  interrupted  from  the  Ministerial 
bench — and  was  it  out  of  order  to  make 
an  allusion  to  such  interruption  ?  Being 
interrupted  by  the  hon.  member  for  Li- 
merick, he  had  made  a  reply,  and  he 
would  appeal  to  the  whole  House,  and  to 
the  books  of  that  House,  whether  he  was 
incorrect  in  so  doing?  He  had  stated, 
that  they  had  no  taste  for  the  subject — 
that  it  was  not  savoury,  and  in  so  saying  he 
was  not  guilty  of  any  breach  of  order — 
[*" Order r]  They  cry  "Order,"  but  he 
would  say  he  was  not  out  of  order.  He 
would  next  proceed  to  the  question  b^ore 
the  House,  and  if  he  had  only  been  allow- 
ed to  go  on  without  interruption,  it  might 
then  have  been  settled.  He  was  aaxioi^ 
to  tell  in  what  state  Ireland  was,  and  to 
ask  in  what  relations  Ireland. and  this 
country  stood — whether  as  friends  or  foes. 
His  chief  object  in  doing  so  was  to  arrive 
at  the  truth.  Perhaps  it  would  be  said, 
that  this  was  an  exaggerated  picture 
of  Ireland,  and  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Irish  people  towards  England — that  it  was 
the  representation  of  a  Member  for  a  re- 
mote part  of  that  ill-fated  country,  and 
was,  therefore,  not  to  be  relied  on.  lliey 
might  hug  themselves  in  that  su^^position ; 
but  he  would  tell  them,  as  a  body  of 
Englishmen,  principally,  that  Irdand  was 
reserved,  cost  what  it  might,  to  have  again 
its  own  Parliament,  as  she  had  30  yearsago, 
to  legislate  for  its  wants,  and  look  over  its 
interests,  which  had.  been  totally  overiook- 
ed  by  that  British  Legislature.  That  was 
a  thing  resolved  upon.  The  only  question 
was,  hc>w  was  this  object  to  b^  attained,  by 
negotiation,  or  by  odier  means  ?  Ireland 
was  tranquil  at  present,  because  she  waited 
to  see  what  course  the  Government  in- 
tended to  pursue  on  this  momentous  ques- 
ticm.  England  was  distaibed  on  account 
of  tithes'and  taxes ;  Special  Commissions 
were  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  unfortunate 
men,  whose  distresses  had  uiged  them  to 
infringe  the  laws ;  and  England  oonid  no 
longer  constrain  Ireland.  Ireland  was 
tranquil  for  the  reason  which  he  had  jost 
stated,  and  yet,  gndousGiodl  bowsiach 
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greater  cause  had  ahe  to  complain !  The 
only  object  of  the  Ministers  and  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  be  now  saw,  was,  to  devise 
means  to  evade  the  reasonable  request  of 
that  country.  As  that  infamous  Act  of 
Union  had  been  carried  through  the 
medium  of  persecution,  blood,  and  rapine, 
were  they  prepared  to  say — for  to  that 
the  resistance  to  the  repeal  would  amount 
-^that  it  should  be  maintained  by  political 
persecution,  by  blood,  and  by  rapine  ?  In 
a  word,  were  these  likely  to  cement  the 
hearts  of  Irishmen  to  Englishmen?  Were 
these  the  fit  and  proper  materials  to  effect 
polittoal  and  lasting  union  between  the 
two  countries  ?  But  what  had  Ireland, 
and  the  wrongs  of  it^  population,  to  expect 
ifrom  Englishmen  and  English  Members 
of  Parliament,  when,  on  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Preston,  only  an  hour 
since,  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown, 
beseeching  it  to  extend  mercy  and  an 
amnesty  to  800  of  its  own  miserable 
starving  peasantry,  who  had  been  forced 
by  their  wretchedness  to  outrage,  there 
were  but  two  Gentlemen,  himself  and  the 
honest  member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Alexander 
Dawson),  who  had  humanity  enough  to 

!»rompt  them  to  walk  out  with  the  membes 
or  Preston,  in  support  of  that  extension 
of  clemencv  and  mercy  to  those  poor, 
starving,  misguided  individuals  ?  Gracious 
God  I  and  that,  in  that  English  House, 
only  this  Gentleman  and  himself,  both 
Irish,  should  be  the  only  ones  to  support 
suoh  a  motion. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  rose  to  eall  the 
hon.  Member  to  order.  He  had  frequently 
made  use  of  the  name  of  the  Deity  in  a 
manner  unusual  in  that  House. 

The  Speaker  believed  it  was  far  from 
the  intention  of  the  hon.  Member  to  make 
use  of  that  revered  name  in  any  way  that 
would  be  offensive  to  the  most  cfelicate  ear 
or  the  most  tender  conscience. 

0* Gorman Mahontesnmed, — He  begged 
the  House  t(^  accept  the  assurance  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Chairman.  Some^ 
thing  must,  however,  be  admitted  in  the 
heat  of  argument,  and  there  could  scarcely 
be  a  suspicion  entertained  that  he  did  not 
sufficiently  respect  the  Deity,  as  had  been 
so  sanctimoniously  assumed,  when  he  told 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  Jesuits'  College.  He 
therefore  should  be  found  orthodox  in  most 
things,  even  so  far  as  to  the  Motion  for  a 

Ssneral  fast  [laughitig].    He  was  glad  to 
nd  the  House  in  good  humouTi  and  willing 


to  excuse  his  lapsus  linguiB.    He  himself 
was  particularly  fond  of  goodfiellowship, 
harmony,     and    conviviality    [laughing], 
[The  hoOp    Member  hesitated  for  some 
minutes  as  if  he  had  lost  the  thread  of 
his  discourse,  and  at  length  said,  that  he 
only  now  wished  that  the  hon.  Member 
to  whom  he  owed  the  interruption  would 
restore  him  again  to  that  state  and  position 
in  which  he  was  when  proceeding  in  bis 
argument  at  the  time  of  that  interruption.] 
Yes ;  now  he  recollected  he  was  going  to 
appeal  to  their  better  feelings.     He  would 
solicit  of  the  House  as  a  boon  that  which 
he  had  little  hope  of,   when  they  had 
refused  it  to  their  own  countrymen  an 
hour  since — namely,    charity  and  com- 
miseration to  his  countrymen  in  the  depth 
of    their    wretchedness    and    misery — a 
wretchedness  and  misery,  compared  with 
which  the  distress  in  this  country  was  as 
nothing  in  the  balance.    Within  a  short 
period  back  the  fact  had  become  notorious, 
and  was  established  on  the  oaths  of  two 
of  the  Magistrates  of  the  county  of  Mayo, 
that,  in  one  parish   (Newport)  in  that 
county,  there  were  8,031  persons  without 
food-'-even  a  meal's  m6at----totally  desti- 
tute of  clothing  of  any  kind,  or  a  bed  to 
lie  down  upon.  Here  was  a  state  of  misery, 
compared  with  which  the  6s.  or  7«.  a  week, 
and  one  meal  a  day,  of  the  distressed 
peasantry  of  this  country,  would  bear  no 
comparison.     Happy,  too  happy,'  would 
these  wretched  animals  be  to  obtaii^  but 
2d.  a  day  to  put  a  mere  potatoe  with  salt 
into  their  mouths,  and  work  forthat  pittance 
from  six  to  six,  or  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set. 
Here  were  3,031  persons,  ascertained,  on 
the  oaths  of  the  Magistrates  themselves,  to 
have  been,  ever  since  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary, without  a  single  particle  of  food  to 
maintain  life  r/au^Atnjf].     Before  the  1st 
of  March,  2,000  more  individuals  would 
be  reduced  to  the  same  situation  [renewed 
laughter].    Good  God  I  and  was  this  the 
tone  of  eondolence  in  which  their  un- 
merited sufferings  were  met?     He  could 
scarcely  have    believed    it    had  he  not 
witnessed  it  to-night.    And  all  this  misery 
was  heightened  by  the  severity  of  Che 
weather,  the  ground  being  covered  with 
snow ;  and  there  they  were,  without  clothes, 
under  the  snow  six  feet  deep.    This  was 
the    condition    of    the    country    which 
England  wished  to  have  united  to  her. 
Now  was  the  time  to  act.    Let  not  the 
Hoyse  be  deceived:    Ireland  had  no  con- 
fidence in  England.    It  was  feUy  to  talk 
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of  dMrtraUiaglrebBdbjfoiee.    Even  the 
power  of  tbe  Speakor  wmt  vain  at  af^ Ikd 
to   kcr    in  many  cases.     For  inaUnoey 
tbevB  was  a  talk  of  a  Gall  of  tiia  House. 
Of  wliat  use  waa  tlieir  Call  ?    Could  a 
Call  of  tJbe  Houae  siqiaraede  the  oidina- 
tiioasofiiaftnre?  Sode^wastlieaiiowBow, 
tkat  all  cowmonication  between  Duhlio 
and  the  remote  oouatiea  was  cut  off.     If 
tke  House  aod  the  Goverament  consented 
to  bear  the  foioe  of  reason  at  all,  now 
was  the  time-^now,  or  neter.    All  that 
could  be  expected  woald,  at  best,  be  bot 
a  coaiiprDaus& — a  compromise  with  Ireland, 
eaiher  to  Repeal  the  Uaaon,  or  consent  to 
hold  the  Session  of  Paritanntnt  alternately 
in  the  capitals  of  £ag;land  and  Ireland 
^mo^  mP  mmd  lamgkUr].     He  repealed, 
however  they  aught  cheer  or  disapprove 
it,    that    a   compromise    was    all    they 
eoahl  expect,  and  that  through  one  aun, 
and  onn  mdy,  who  had  well  earned  the 
oottfidenceofthelnsh  people.  Could  they, 
by  andi  dwea  as  they  saluted  him  with, 
pmnent  the  poKw  wnitcbes  starving  now 
nnder  six  feet  of  snow,  from  laying  all  these 
evils  at  ^aeir  door  ?    He  certainly  did  not 
mean  that  England  was  the  cause  of  the 
snow  ; — he  thanked  the  hon.  Member  te 
the  ingenious  hint,  but  still  there  it  was 
OB  them,  and  they  believed  all  their  hard- 
ahipa  nsd  aeverities,  want,  and  snow,  were 
to   be  diaiged  to    tbeir    account   [lond 
fanfffe'ffy].     Really,  he  did  not  underetand 
that  traatment.     He  almost  wished  he  had 
been  bom  with  a  pugnacions  disposition, 
that  he  might  be  pmperly  qualified  to  meet 
this  expression  of  dissent  as  it  menied. 
If    they   w^ere  disposed  to   consult  the 
mutual    ioterests  of   both    ooanthes,    a 
compromise  through  this  channel  must  be 
resorted  io,  and  that  speedily.    Of  the 
cauee   Kn   did  not  deifiair.     Before  the 
recess  there  was  but  one  county  Member 
(and  he  did  not  call  audi  penons  as  the 
hon.  member  Ibr  Ennis,  or  of  such  rotten 
plncea.  Members  representing  the  people 
of  Ireland)— 4tnd  he  had  then  pn^hesied, 
and  did  ao  now,  that,  before  the  end  of 
the  Session,  there  would  be  twenty  county 
Members  far  Ireland  in  favour  of   tbe 
Repeal  cyf  the  Union.     He  was  himself 
nnxioQS    to    reconcile,    if   possible,    the 
mutual   inteivsts  of  the  countries.     The 
two  ooontries  might  stand  or  fall  together, 
or  tbej  might  not:  God  forbid  that  Ire- 
land sbonki  be  enabled  to  stand  by  the 
nid  of  Fsflpcb  bayonets  and  Fvendi  bat- 
tallinnss  h^  staM  she  woaU,  and  her 


people  were  resohed  she  ahonld.  If  she 
stood  in  firm  union  with  Sngland,  that 
union  could  only  be  eemented  by  allowing 
her  rights  equal  to  those  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  France,  Belgium,  and  evnn 
distant  Raasia,  had  each  had  a  notice 
— ^no  Revolution  had  struck  ns  into 
astonishment  and  dismay.  l£t  them  be* 
ware  in  time,  lest  like  the  Sovereigns  of 
those  countriei,  they,  by  and  by,  should 
exclaim,  what  fools  they  were  not  to  take 
warning  ere  it  was  too  late.  Whilat  tone 
yet  reniained,  he  called  upon  the  House 
for  their  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  the 
glory  of  the  British  Constitution,  to  take 
the  subject  into  their  serious  eonsidcntion. 
It  was  said,  that  England  and  Ireland  must 
stand  and  fiill  together.  England  had 
been  atandtng  for  aonse  ttom  with  her 
foot  on  the  hack  of  Ireland.  In  thk 
manner  ahe  had  auuntained  an  sleKatad 
positami  asaongat  nations;  but  whan 
Ireland  should  be  taken  away,  she  would 
he  reduced  to  her  proper  dissensions,  and 
her  iron  heel  mould  psess  on  the  cold  soil, 
IrishsMn  loved  England,  bat  if  their 
country  called  an  ^em,  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  made  the  voiid  they  woaU 
part  from  England.  If  they  now  eat  the 
painter,  and  sent  Ireland  adrift,  or  sepa- 
rated the  barner,  the  consequences  all 
wouki  depkxn.  Let  them  not  do  so. 
Let  them  take  time  by  the  findoek,  and 
consult  their  interests  ere  it  be  too  lata. 
But  he  was  afraid  bis  advice  would  aseot 
with  but  littk  attontion  from  them.  Th^ 
would,  on  going  home,  pcrhsps  say  to 
each  other,  *'  What  a  petukuit,  impudent, 
insolent  man  that  is  in  Parliament;** 
and,  with  such  an  espeession,  consign  to 
oblivion  all  he  had  said :  but  he  begged 
they  would  not  act  so,  in  sheer  pity  to 
the  cause,  he  attempted  to  espouse.  [The 
Lon.  member  reviewed  the  saeasnre  ff»- 
sorted  to  in  order  to  put  down  the  CadMlie 
Association  in  Ireland  by  the  late  Govern* 
ment.]  The  bill  passed  for  that  purpose  was 
the  result  of  a  compromise  for  the  attain* 
ment  of  a  great  object.  The  late  Becsotary 
for  Ireland  had,  as  far  as  his  proclamations 
went,  put  the  law  m  foree.  For  Sir  Henry 
Hardtnge  be  had  the  greatest  saqmot,  and 
never  would  that  gallant  officer  have  at« 
tempted  the  odious  course  which  had  been 
punned  by  his  successor.  A  new  If  inistry, 
the  avowed  friends  of  Ircdand,  and  of  li- 
bend  policy  towards  her,  had  sucoeeded. 
That  Ministry  was  eosBiposed  of  Whigs— « 
set  of  men  who  had  nmnonneed  IM  )am 
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of  the  former  Administration  an  infamous 
and  disgraceful  outrage  on  the  Consti- 
tution. Yet  that  Ministry,  whom  he  had 
come  from  Ireland  to  support,  not  because 
they  were  Peter,  Jack,  or  Tom,  had 
maae  that  law  a  pretext  to  "arrest,  by  the 
hands  of  common  thief-catchers,  the  only 
man  who  had  the  boldness  to  be  the 
genuine  friend  of  Ireland.  That  Ministry, 
too,  to  his  deep  dissatisfaction,  had  just  fal- 
sified its  pretensions  and  its  promises  by  the 
introduction  of  a  Civil  List,  against  which 
all  loudly  exclaimed.  Yet  he  would  not 
change  his  place  behind  the  Treasui-y 
benches,  nor  go  over  to  the  opposite  side, 
until  he  had  more  fully  given  that  Minis- 
try an  opportunity  to  display  their  true 
sentiments,  now  tliat  they  were  possessed 
of  the  power  to  redress  the  grievance  they 
had  before  admitted .  He  scarcely  thought 
that,  unless  it  had  been  known  that  it 
would  not  be  very  disagreeable  to  the 
Government,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a 
Corporation  would  have  allowed  his  catch- 
pole  to  rush,  in  a  ruffian-like  manner,  into 
the  house  of  a  gentleman,  who,  by  his  pro- 
fession, was  obliged  to  be  always  forth- 
coming. The  courtesy  usually  observed 
by^ Magistrates  forbade  this.  Why,  then, 
he  would  ask,  was  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterford  not  now  in  his  place  ?  Why 
was  he  not  present  to  hand  in  the  pe- 
titions which  had  been  intrusted  to  him, 
and  which  ought  to  have  been  presented 
several  nights  since  ?  It  was  because  he 
had  been  caught  up  under  a  quibble  of 
the  law,  and  a  law  which  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England  had  declared  not 
to  be  a  constitutional  law,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  direct  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, also,  had  declared  it  to  be  a  bad  law, 
and  the  Whigs  had  all.  joined  in  pro- 
nouncing it  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
unjust.  The  persons  who  had  been  pro- 
ceedad  against  in  Ireland  would  not  have 
been  brought  before  a  criminal  tribunal, 
were  it  not  that  they  advocated  a  Repeal 
of  that  Union — a  measure  which  was  not 
popular  here,  but  was  all-popular  in  Ire- 
land. He  did  not  mean  that  it  was 
popular  amongst  the  absentees,  who  held 
their  property  here,  and  spent  their  time 
at  Paris  or  Kome — who  lived  in  Italy, 
and  drew  their  rents  from  Ireland.  Such 
men  were  adverse  to  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union;  but  the  occupiers  of  the  soil 
unanimously  called  for  it.  The  entire 
property,  influence,  and  respectability  of 


the  county  of  Roscommon  had  entered 
into  unanimous  resolutions  that  English- 
men were  not  fit  to  legislate  for  Ireland. 
The  counties  of  Clare,  Meath,  Tipperary, 
and  Armagh — the  Archiepiscopal  county 
of  Ireland, — in  short,  the  whole  country 
was  animated  by  the  same  desire.    Was 
he    stating  any   thing  at  variance  with 
the  truth  ?     If  he  was,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber    for     Boroughbridge — that    stedfast 
friend  of  order, — might  interrupt  him.  He 
should   certainly  adopt  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber as  his  model  in  matters  of  order  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.     He  should  always 
appeal  to  his  example  in  all  cases  where 
order  was  in  question ;  and  he  should  not 
issue  a  single  placard  to  his  constituents 
without  heading  it  with  a  picture  of  the 
hon.  member   for  Boroughbridge,  which 
he  knew  would  be  his  strongest  recom- 
mendation.    He  called  on  the  House  to 
take  some  active  measures  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  while  it  was  not  yet  too  late. 
Lord  Anglesea  had  said,  on  one  occasion, 
that  Ireland   might  be  led   by  a  silken 
string,  but  could  not  be  bound  in  chains. 
Irishmen  had  hitherto  lain  quietly  by,  but 
that  might  not  always  be  the  case.    They 
might,  at  length,  discover,  that  they  were 
men,  and  deserved  to  be  treated  as  such. 
Therefore,  he  called  for  some  decisive  step. 
He  would  ask,  whether  England  had  any 
confidence  in  Lord  Grey  ?     What  was  his 
title  to  their  confidence  ?     Was  it  not  his 
adherence  to  principle  ?     That  noble  Lord 
had  been  one  of  the  strongest  opponents 
of  the  Union  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  said,  that  if  it  took  place  it  must 
soon  be  abrogated.     Would   they  show 
their  distrust  of  Lord  Grey  by  frustrating 
his  prophecy  ?     He,  for  his  part,   would 
show  his  aflPection   for  the   noble  Lord, 
by  endeavouring  to  verify  his  prediction, 
and  to  obtain  a  Repeal  of  the  Union.     It 
was  vain  to  hope  that  any  other  course 
would  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland.     Eng- 
land   might    send  her   armies   and  her 
troops  to  that  country,   but  she  knew  not 
in  what  state  Ireland  was.     She  would, 
however,  receive  a  knowledge  of  it  in  a 
few  weeks.     He  had  said,  that  the  Premier 
of    England    had  declared    against   the 
Union.     What  had  Lord   Plunkett,  the 
Chancellor    of  Ireland,  said  ?     He   pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  sort  of  political  murder 
of  Ireland,  and  said,  like  another  Hanni- 
bal, he  would  swear  his  son  and  all  bis 
children  at  the  altar  against  the  English 
who  were  instrumenfid  to  it.     Were  the 
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sons  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Plunkett  in 
the  House?    Probably  they  were  sitting 
for  some  borough.     If  so,  he  defied  them 
to  deny  his  statements.    The  hon.  member 
for  Boroughbridge  called  him  to    order 
when  he  attempted  to  give   the    House 
information  regarding  Ireland.     The  hon. 
Member   might  have   rejected   his  com- 
munication   if  he  had  gone  up  to    him 
and    taken   hold  of   him   by   the   hand- 
some habiliments  which  hung  so  gracefully 
on   him — if   he  had   come   between  the 
wind  and  his  nobility,  he  should  have  had 
a  sce-ne  from  Shakspeare — ^no  doubt  of  it. 
There  they  were,  then,  with  this  Repeal  of 
the  Union ;   and  it  would  go  on.     They 
might  send  their  cohorts  to   Ireland,  but 
that  would  not  do.    The  time  for  deli- 
beration was  gone  by,  and    the    people 
were  determined  to  carry  the  measure. 
Then  Mr.  0*ConnelI,  for  advocating  this, 
was  to  be  brought  before  Judges, — Mr. 
Justice  Jebb,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bush, 
who  were  once  violently  opposed  to  the 
Union, — but    now    their    opinions    were 
altered,  because  the  ermine  sat  easily  on 
their  shoulders.    The  people  were    de- 
termined to  carry  the  measure  of  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union  ;    and  Mr.  O'Connell, 
with  all  his  popularity ,  could  not  turn  them 
from   their  purpose :    he  would  be  con- 
sidered   as  a  traitor  if  he  did.     Let  the 
House  then  permithim  to  offer  a  suggestion 
which  might  lead  to  an  arrangement  to 
which  Ireland  might,  perhaps,  assent ;  but 
in  which  he  should  certainly  never  concur. 
He  might  acquiesce  in  it  for  the  moment, 
but  it  should  never  have  his  support  or 
approbation — namely,     that     Parliament 
should  sit  here  and  in  Ireland  alternately. 
He  candidly  confessed,  that  he  suggested 
what  he  did  not  think  could  be  accomplish- 
ed.   Even  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford 
himself  would  be  humbled  from  the  high 
station  of  popularity  which  he  occupied, 
and  considered,  and  justly  considered,  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  if  he  recommended 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  desist  from  call- 
ing   for  a    Repeal  of    the   Union.     He 
would  then  tell  the  House  what  he  had 
not  been  at  liberty  to  disclose  when  he 
was  last  before  it — ^namely,  that  he  had 
himself  been  for  eleven  years  and  a  half, 
heart   and  hand,  a  member  of  a  secret 
Society,   consisting   of  Protestants   and 
Presbyterians,  the  only  object  of  which  was, 
to  obtain  a  Repeal  of  that  Union,  which 
was  not  brought  about  by  negotiation,  or 
by  any  fair  proceaa.  of  dealing  between 
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two  nations,  but  was  purchased  by  treason 
and  blood.  Now,  he  might  to-morrow, 
for  aught  he  knew,  find  himself  on  his 
way  to  the  Tower,  if  he  was  deemed 
worthy  of  notice.  If  he  had  not  avowed 
this  before,  it  was  because  he  had  not 
the  sanction  of  those  who  composed  the 
society,  and  because  he  was  desirous  to 
see  what  spirit  there  was  in  Ireland  to 
stand  by  the  law.  He  could  tell  the 
House,  that  the  rankest  Orangemen  had 
been  members  of  that  Society.  It  was 
now  done  with — the  Society  existed  no 
longer.  As  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that 
Mr.  O'Connell  was  prosecuted  for  advo- 
cating a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  the  members 
determined  to  identify  themselves  with 
his  cause — the  Society  was  dissolved,  and 
permission  was  given  to  him  to  avow  its 
former  existence.  Gentlemen  in  England 
could  have  no  notion  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land. What  would  the  House  think  of 
the  Courts  of  Justice  being  barricadoed  ? 
Such  was  the  case  a  few  days  back,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  legal 
function — [Here  considerable  laughter 
was  excited,  by  the  hon.  Member,  in  the 
earnestness  of  his  gesticulation,  acci- 
dentally striking  ofiP  the  hat  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  sat  below  him,  and  who 
very  good-humouredly  joined  in  the  mirth.] 
He  was  warm  on  this  subject,  but  he 
spoke  to  men  who  had  a  Constitution  here. 
They  had  none  in  Ireland.  Could  the 
King  himself  order  the  Members  of  that 
House  to  disperse  No !  but  in  Ireland  the 
King's  deputy's  deputy's  sub-deputy  could 
do  that  which  the  King  himself  could  notdo 
in  this  country.  The  deputy's  sub-deputy 
could  send  the  Members  of  a  peaceable 
meeting  to  prison  in  fourteen  minutes  and 
a  half  after  they  were  told  to  disperse. 
Yes!  in  Ireland  any  ignorant  fellow — a 
mere  baboon  with  a  bit  of  parchment 
which,  perhaps,  he  could  scarcely  read ,  had 
power  to  dissolve  a  meetingi  and^  if  the 
members  refused  to  disperse  in  fourteen 
minutes  and  a  half  after  his  command, 
they  might  be  sent  to  gaol.  Was  this 
a  Constitution?  The  people  were  ex- 
cited, and  in  the  midst  of  this,  the  man 
of  the  people — their  great  favourite — 
was  to  be  sent  to  prison.  The  moment 
he  should  be  consigned  to  a  dungeon 
would  dissolve  the  Union.  His  opinions 
as  to  Mr.  O'Connell  were  well  known  ;  no 
earthly  consideration  could  have  induced 
him  to  shake  hands  with  him,  if  he  had  not 
been  persecuted ;  but  being  persecuted, 
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be  would  atand  by  him  throagh  good  and 
evil  report.  He  had  shaken  hands  with 
hin,  and  every  Orangeman  in  Ireland 
wojid  now  do  the  same.  He  hoped  the 
Ministers  of  this  country  would  be  able 
to  divest  themselves  of  any  connection 
with  the  late  proceedings  in  Ireland.  That 
was  the  object  which  he  had  in  rising  to- 
night. The  moment  they  sent  the  mem- 
ber  for  Waterford,  he  repeated,  to  a  dun- 
geon they  decreed  their  own  divorce  from 
Ireland.  They  would  send  seven  milions 
of  Irish  hearts  along  with  him.  He  had 
trespassed  too  long  upon  the  patience  of 
the  House,  With  the  exception  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Boroughbridge,  he  was 
grateful  to  the  House  ^r  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  with  which  he  had  been 
treated.  He  knew  not  how  to  return  his 
thanks— -and,  perhaps,  he  could  not  do 
so  better  than  by  not  obtruding  himself 
longer  upon  its  attention— *the  hon.  Mem- 
ber concluded  by  moving,  **  that  there  be 
laid  before  the  House  Copies  of  the  Pro- 
clamations issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
against  Unlawful  Assemblies ;  also, a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  the  present  Chief  Secretary, 
to  the  Magistrates." 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  ha  rose  very 
unwillingly,  but  after  the  speech  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hon,  member  for 
Clare  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to 
enter  at  some  length  into  the  conduct  of 
his  Majesty's  Oovernment  with  respect  to 
Ireland.  He  regretted  that  the  hon, 
Gentleman  had  made  bis  motion  in  the 
absence  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  as  also  in 
the  absence  of  the  hon,  member  for  the 
county  of  Waterford ;  because  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  (Lord  Althorp),  in  his 
statement,  not  to  allude  to  the  conduct  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Waterford,  in  a  way 
in  which  he  was  sorry  to  allude  to  the 
conduct  of  any  Gentleman  in  his  absence, 
and  especially  a  Gentleman  in  the  situation 
in  which  that  hon.  Member  was  at  present 
placed.  He  had  suggested  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Clare,  in  private,  that  if  he 
would  move  for  the  papers  in  question 
without  making  any  observation,  this 
might  be  avoided.  The  hon  Member,  how- 
ever (and  he  did  not  mean  to  impute  to 
him  any  blame  on  the  subject),  thought 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  the  statement 
which  he  had  iust  made ;  and  he  (Lord 
Althorp)  told  him,  that,  in  that  case,  he 
should  feel  ituecesaary  to  make  a  counter- 


statement  in  defence  of  the  Govemraent 
The  state  of  the  casein  Ireland  was  brieflv 
Uiis  -.—The  hon.  member  fcr  Waterfortt 
was  exciting  so  much  discontent,  which 
he  called  agitation,  that  notwithstanding 
he  cautiously  terminated  evey  speech,  bow- 
aver  inflammatory,  with  a  recommendation 
of  obedience  to  the  law,  it  was  evidently 
tending  to  insurrection  and  rebellion  [laud 
and  general  shouts  of  ^*  hear,  hear  /**  with 
intermingled  shouts  as  loud  from  0*0or^ 
man  Mahon  of**no!  nor].  And  what  was 
the  avowed  object  of  the  agitation  excited 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford  ?    To 
obtain  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.    Now,  lie 
asked  the  House,  if  it  was  not  abaolutely 
the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
prevent  an    agitation,  having  an  object 
m  view  which  must  lead  to  the  separation 
oftfae  two  countries?  Whowas  there  conid 
conceive  it  possible  that  one  Legislature 
could  sit  in  England,  and  another  Legisla- 
ture sit  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  two  coun- 
tries could  long  remain  united  ?  The  ex* 
periment  had  been  tried.    Let  the  House 
recollect  the  difibrence  of  opinioii  that  ex« 
isted  between  the  two  Legislatures  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  in  the  year  1783.    Was 
it  not  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  if  the 
malady  of  George  drd  had  continued,  the 
government  of  Ireland  would  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  one  set  of  political  indi- 
viduals, and  the  government  of  England 
in  the  hands  of  another  set  ?  He  admitted 
that  no  such  difference  had  since  taken 
place.     But  would  the  hon*  member  for 
Clare  wish  to  see  such  Parliaments  inlreland 
as  those  which  had  since  been  seen  there  ? 
Would  he  wish  for  a  repetition  of  such 
scenes  as  thoseof  1797  and  1798?   The 
hon.  Gentleman  talked  of  deluding  Ire- 
land with  blood — what  did  the  fri£  Par- 
liaments do  ?  He  (Lord  Althorp)  was,  there- 
fore, quite  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  whence 
the  benefit  was  to  proceed  from  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  which  the  friends  of  the 
Repeal  expected  from  it.    Seeing  this» 
and  seeing  the  agitation  which  was  excited 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  Repeal,  it 
was  manifestly  the  duty  of  Government  to 
apply  every  means  in  its  power  for  su|>- 
pressiing  that  agitation.    He  by  no  means 
intended  to  say,  that  the  only  policy  which 
his  Majesty's  Government  in  Irelanil  ou^ht 
to  pursue  was,  to  suppress  the  agitation 
merely  by  force.    The  wise  policy  was, 
while  they  firmly  suppressed  that  violent 
and  seditious  conduct   which  tended  to 
insurrection  and  rebellion^  to  show  the 
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of  Ifeland,  by  measures  of  conci- 
[ifttibn  and  kindness,  that  there  was  every 
possible  disposition  to  attend  to  and  re- 
move their  grievances.  That  was  the  policy 
which  his  Majesty's  Government  had 
resolved  to  adopt.  They  were  determined 
to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  resist  the 
designs  of  the  agitators ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  by  giving  employment  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  by  repealing  such  laws  as  were 
obnoxious  to  them,  and  by  other  measures 
of  a  similar  character,  to  do  all  they  could 
to  conciliate  their  affections.  He  hoped 
and  trusted  that  the  advocates  of  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union  would  never  succeed  in 
the  attainment  of  their  object.  Know- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  feelings  and  the  spirit 
of  his  countrymen,  and  of  those  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman^  he  could  hardly  conceive  the 
possibility  of  their  obtaining  that  ob> 
ject  except  by  civil  war.  No  man  held 
civil  war  in  greater  detestation  than  him- 
self, but  even  that  he  should  prefer  to  the 
dismemberment  and  destruction  of  the 
empire. 

Mr.  Leader  said,  that  after  what  had 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for  Clare, 
with  regard  to  secret  societies,  he  felt  it 
necessary  for  himself  to  declare  solemnly, 
diat  with  any  society  whatever,  of  a  poli- 
tical nature,  he  had  never  been  connected. 
He  had  heaird  the  hon.  member  for  Clare 
declare  that  deliberation  was  over,  and — 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  determined 
to  obtain  by  force  a  Repeal  of  the  Union. — 
[The  hon.  member  for  Clare  here  observed, 
that  he  had  been  misunderstood.     He  had 
made  no  mention  of  force,]    Re  had  ex- 
pressly heard  the  hon.  Member  state,  that 
deliberation  was  past,  and  that  the  people  of 
Ireland— if  he  did  not  actually  use  the  word 
force — were  determined  upon  having  a  Re- 
peal of  the  Union.  It  had  happened  to  him, 
since  he  had  a  seat  in  that  House,  to  have 
passed  some  of  his  time  in  Ireland,  and 
to  have  gone  through  a  considerable  part 
of  the  country.    He  had  not  been  afraid, 
from  his  proceedings  in  that  House,  even 
thoagfa  he  was  a  Protestant  Gentleman, 
and  many  of  his  family  were  churchmen, 
and«  therefore,  his  creed  was  not  congenial 
to  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen, — yet  he 
had  not  been  afraid  to  face  30,000  of  his 
Catholic  countrymen,  to  account  for  his 
condoct,  and  to  explain  the  line  which  he 
ia|ended  to  pursue.    He  had  told  them, 
that,  looking  at  the  Union,  with*  all  the 
erib  of  abwnteeism,.and  with  a  rate  of 
taxation  that  was  oppressive,  and  a  Qo- 


vernment  too  indifferent  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  on  the  one  hand,  yet,  on  the 
other,  they  had  the  British  market  open 
for  their  commodities,  and  various  other 
advantages  derivable  from  British  connec- 
tion ;  besides  which,  there  was  a  prospect  ^ 
of  an  immediate  Reform  of  Parliament; 
and  that,  if  these  things  were  put  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  evils  of  the  Union,  there 
ought  to  be  a  pause  before  any  procedure 
of  violence  took  place.  He  had  likewise 
said,  that  in  that  House  he  would  endeavour 
to  secure  for  Ireland  practical  benefits; 
that  he  was  sure  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government,  in  which  he  had  full 
confidence,  to  extend  these  benefits  to 
Ireland  as  much  as  possible.  That,  under 
this  persuasion,  he  would  continue  that 
line  of  conduct  most  likely  to  ensure  these 
results,  and,  if  he  fkiled,  he  would  go 
back  and  tell  them  what  his  conduct 
should  be  in  future,  either  to  Join  in 
seeking  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  or  to 
resign  his  trust.  And  what  had  been  the 
consequence  to  him,  a  Protestant?  A  una- 
nimous vote  of  confidence.  He  regretted 
the  proceedings  that  had  been  adopted 
during  the  pendency  of  a  case  in  the 
Courts  of  Law,  which  must  greatly  affect 
the  character  of  a  Member  of  the  House ; 
and  he  admired  the  candour  of  the  noble 
Lord,  in  recommending  the  hon.  member 
for  Clare  not  to  enter  into  this  discussion 
at  such  a  period.  He  concurred  in  this 
feeling,  because  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  proceedings  against  the  hon.  member 
for  Waterford  was  aware  that  the  case  was 
one  of  great  legal  difficulty ;  one  of  the  con- 
struction of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
would  find  no  favour  either  in  that  House 
or  in  a  Court  of  Law.  He  knew  that  great 
discontent  existed  in  Ireland,  and  he  was 
one  of  those  old  Whigs  whose  principle  it 
ever  w&s,  that,  when  great  discontent  did 
exist,  the  presumption  was  always  against 
the  Government.  This  was  a  pnnciple  he 
had  heard  laid  down  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  re- 
peated also  by  Lord  Grey.  Knowing  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  he 
would,  on  a  future  occasion,  when  the 
measures  of  which  notice  had  been  given 
were  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  express  his  sentiments  on  the 
details.  This  ne  would  say,  that,  vrilling 
always  to  make  allowances  for  the  people, 
he  was  also  inclined  to  allow  a  good  deal 
to  a  new  Government,  to  enable  them  to 
form  Uieir  judgment,  and  take  time  to 
consider  the  Mst  measures  of  practical 
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relief.  He  also  had  the  highest  esteem 
for  the  chivalrous  character  of  the  gallant 
soldier  who  was  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and, 
from  his  knowledge  of  nl^,  believed  that 
if,  from  precipitation  or  haste,  he  had  gone 
''  too  far,  no  one  would  be  more  willing  to 
reconsider  or  retract  an  inadvertency.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  up  to  Christmas- 
eve  Mr.  0*Connell  had  been  attending  his 
duties  in  that  House.  If,  then,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  home,  the  Trades  of  Dublin,  ad- 
miring his  conduct  in  Parliament,  were 
disposed  to  pay  a  compliment  to  a  popular 
Member  of  the  Legislature,  who,  as  they 
thought,  had  discharged  his  duty  with  zeal 
and  fidelity — and  if,  on  the  following  day, 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  this 
display  of  feeling — in  his  judgment  that 
was  a  measure  which,  if  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey  had  duly  considered,  he  would 
have  deemed  inexpedient,  and  would  have 
thought  it  better  to  allow  this  compliment 
to  be  paid,  than  to  hazard  the  danger  of 
collision  with  the  people.  Although  willing 
to  make  every  allowance,  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  shut  his  eyes  to  danger,  or  to  the 
improprieties  which  he  lamented  to  say 
had  taken  place  in  Ireland.  .  He  had, 
however,  always  heard  that  it  was'  the 
duty  of  Governments  well  to  weigh  their 
acts,  and  not  to  widen  any  breach  that 
might  exist  with  the  people ;  and  he  could 
not  conceive  them  to  be  guilty  of  any  de- 
reliction of  duty  in  making  allowance  even 
for  popular  intemperance.  He  thus  tres- 
passed on  the  House,  because  he  had 
travelled  since  he  had  last  addressed  them, 
a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  through 
the  country,  and  thought  it  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
neither  prepared  nor  willing  to  go  the  length 
of  civil  warfare  to  attain  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  He  knew  the  country  well,  both 
as  a  resident  in  the  country  and  in  Dublin, 
and  of  any  thing  like  civil  warfare  there 
was  a  universal  disclaimer  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  who  declared,  that  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union  would  not  be  worth  obtaining 
could  it  be  got  only  by  force.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  saying,  that 
he  hoped  and  trusted  the  time  was  not 
gone  by  for  a  peaceable  arrangement,  and 
sure  he  was,  that  the  sooner  the  dispute 
was  settled,  the  better  for  the  country. 

Sir  R,  Peel  regretted  very  much  that  a 
discussion  had  been  brought  on,  which 
would  have  been  much  better  reserved ; 
but  as  the  necessity  had  been  imposed  on 
himi  to  take  part  in  that  which  he  could 


have  gladly  avoided,  in  the  absence  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterford,  whose  cha- 
racter was  involved,  and  whose  situation 
was  concerned  in  the  question  then  agi- 
tated ;  but  since  the  time  was  come  for  the 
discussion,  it  became  every  man  who  took 
a  lead  in  the  discussions  of  that  House,  to 
declare  that  he  had  irrevocably  made  up  his 
mind  to  stand  by  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, and  maintain  the  Legislative  Union 
between  the  two  countries,  and  prevent  the 
dismemberment  of  them  at  all  hazards. 
This  was  that  domestic  concern  which  was 
now  of  paramount  importance.  He  should 
be  ashamed  of  himself  if  be  did  not  cast 
into  utter  oblivion  all  party  political  feel- 
ings which  might  have  existed  between 
himself  and  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite ;  he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself 
if  he  did  not  cast  them  aside,  and  without 
hesitation  express  a  steady  determination, 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  support 
the   King's  Ministers   in  all  extremities 
of  maintaining  inviolate  the  Union  with 
Ireland.     He  would  support  them  in  their 
proceedings,  and  should  they  make  any 
little  slips,  and  he  did  not  say  that  they  had 
made  any,  he  would  put  the  best  construc- 
tion on  their  conduct;    and  give  them 
credit  for  their  good  intention,  should  they 
be  driven  to  any  harsh  measures  to  meet 
the  evasions  and  artifices  of  the  declara- 
tions of  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford. 
The  House  could  well  conceive  the  diffi- 
culty under  which  the  declarations  of  that 
hon.  Member  placed  the  Ministers ;  but  it 
was  the  duty  of  Government,  even  at  the 
risk  of  the  dreadful  extremity  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  alluded,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  civil  war,  to  prevent  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire.     If  the  Union  with  Ireland 
were  severed,  if  the  feelings  of  independ- 
ence  were   encouraged    in  Ireland,  why 
not  in  Scotland,  why  not  in  Wales,  and 
why  not  break  up  the  empire  altogether  ? 
It  was  to  him  perfectly  clear,  that  after 
the  Union  was  dissolved,  the  empire  could 
not  be  preserved  :   the  Union  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  preserve  the  empire, 
ana  if  it  could  not  be  preserved  but  by 
force,  the  Government  was  authorised  to 
use  force.    If  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
maintaining  this  Union — if  the  Government 
were,  as  it  ought  to  be,  resolved  to  main- 
tain it,  the  Government  would  be  to  blame 
if  it  did  not  first  employ  every  legal  means, 
however  pevere— every  authority  it  had  re- 
ceived from  Parliament,  however  much  the 
late  Ministers  might  have  been  blamed  for 
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procuriogthat  authority ;  the  Government, 
he  said,  would  be  highly  blumeable  if  it 
did  not  first  employ  every  legal  and  au- 
thorised means  in  order  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  that  dreadful 
alternative,  suppressing  the  agitation  by 
force  of  arms.  If  the  laws  were  unable  to 
stay  the  progress  of  those  who  desired  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  still  the  Government 
would  be  highly  to  blame,  should  it  after- 
wards dye  Uie  scaffold,  or  the  plains  of 
Ireland,  with  blood,  if  it  did  not  first  try 
all  the  existing  authority  of  the  laws.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  depre- 
cated the  proclamation  which  had  pre- 
vented the  meeting  of  the  Trades ;  but 
that  meeting  must  not  be  taken  by  itself, 
The  hon.  Member  must  conjoin  it  with  the 
declarations  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterford,  who  had  signified  his  fixed  in- 
tention to  try  the  question  of  enforcing  the 
proclamation,  and  who  had  distinctly  de- 
clared, that  when  the  opportunity  came, 
physical  force  should  be  employed  to  sever 
the  Union.  The  Government,  then,  he  con- 
tended, had  no  alternative,  and  it  was 
mercy  as  well  as  good  policy  to  resolve  by 
law  to  interdict  the  first  meeting  of  the 
])eople.  The  noble  Lord  had  referred  to 
the  constitution  of  Ireland  between  1782 
and  1800;  but  he  called  on  the  House  not 
to  deceive  themselves  by  supposing  that, 
by  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  now,  they 
could  place  the  two  countries  in  the  same 
situation  as  they  were  in  before  1800.  It 
was  not  after  the  Union  that  the  two  coun- 
tries could  be  placed  in  the  same  situation 
as  if  no  Union  had  taken  place.  After  a 
divorce  the  feelings  were  not  the  same  as 
before  marriage.  ''  Oh  Sir  !  "  exclaimed 
the  right  hon.  Baronet, "  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves — very  different  will  be  the  feel- 
ings— ^bitter  animosity  and  hatred  will 
succeed  ;  there  will  arise  different  feelings 
as  to  religion :  the  country  will  be  sepa- 
rated into  hostile  and  intolerant  factions, 
and  the  country  will  be  a  theatre  of  outrage 
and  violence."  [**  No^no"from  O^ Gorman 
MahmiJ]  Both  he  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Clare  were  then  speaking  of  futurity, 
and  it  became  them  to  speak  with  becom- 
ing diffidence  of  thb  fallibility  of  human 
judgment:  but  he  certainly  never  held 
more  confidence  in  any  opinion  than  he 
did  in  the  opinion,  that,  if  the  Union  were 
dissolved,  .such  scenes  as  he  mentioned 
would  be  realised.  If  the  Union  were  dis- 
solved, they  would  have  many  of  those 
secret  societiesi  of  which  he  bad  heard  for 


the  first  time  that  night.  He  did  not 
certainly  suppose  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Catholics  had  been  united  to  obtain 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  but  to  obtain 
their  civil  rights  and  religious  freedom ; 
but  he  did  know  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Catholics,  who  had  obtained  their 
wishes,  had  resolved  to  preserve  their  faith, 
and  preserve  that  tranquillity,  and  that 
freedom  they  had  obtained.  It  was  not 
religious  differences  that  now  disturbed 
Ireland — it  was  not  the  want  of  any  poli- 
tical rights — but  the  bad  example  of  raris 
and  Brussells,  acting  on  the  excitability  of 
a  generous  people,  which  had  produced 
the  present  unfortunate  state  of  Ireland. 
He  did  not  look  to  any  other  means  for 
restoring  tranquillity  than  the  gradual 
return  of  the  reason  of  the  people.  He 
did  not  wish  to  revive  religious  animosities, 
or  to  embody  again  the  Orangemen. 
That  would  be  a  bitter  sacrifice ;  but  he 
relied  on  the  returning  good  sense  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Catholics.  He  was 
certain,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time, 
when  reason  should  have  returned,  that 
they  would  see  the  folly  of  their  madness — 
and  it  was  madness  if  ever  a  nation  could  be 
mad — it  was  madness  to  attempt  to  sever 
the  Union.  Let  them  only  look  at  thev 
depreciation  it  would  occa^sion  in  the  value 
of  all  property.  Let  them  remember,  too, 
that  England  could  never,  and  would 
never,  but  at  the  last  extremity,  consent  to 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  Let  them  re- 
member, that  if  they  should  succeed  after 
a  twenty  years'  contest,  what  they  would 
make  of  their  country — a  great  moral  wil- 
derness, in  which  every  bad  passion  and 
every  crime  would  flourish  and  ripen. 
With  these  feelings,  he  declared,  that  it 
was  the  interest  of  both  countries  to  remain 
united.  He  should  listen  with  favour  to  any 
proposals  of  a  conciliatory  nature  coming 
from  the  noble  Lord ;  but  they  must  be  pro- 
posals for  doing  justice  to  all  parties.  The 
noble  Lord  must  not  attempt  to  patch  up 
tranquillity  and  peace  by  giving  a  triumph 
to  any  party.  He  considered  Ireland  at 
present  to  be  in  greater  danger  from  the 
abuses  of  liberty  than  from  the  abuses  of 
power,  and.,  therefore,  he,  placing  full 
confidence  in  the  Government,  should 
entertain  with  favour  any  proposition  for 
enforcing  the' law,  and  giving  strength  to 
the  Government.  If  circumstances  should 
arise  to  make  it  necessary,  he  should  be 
ready  to  arm  it,  and  the  Government 
had  good  ground  for  asking  it,  with  new 
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and  greater  power.  He  should  be  ready, 
he  could  assure  the  noble  Lord,  to  support 
any  proposition  of  that  kind  he  might 
make. 

Mr.  W,  O'Brien  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  manly  declaration  of  the  noUe 
Lordy  and  his  admiration  at  the  conduct 
oftberig^thon.  Baronet.  Ue  exhorted  the 
Ministers  to  continue  to  shew  that  they  were 
not  indifferent  to  the  real  interests  of  Ire- 
land; "to  be  just  and  fear  not/'  and  he 
was  sure  they  might  rely  on  the  national 
gratitude  and  on  certain  success. 

Mr.  Hume  dissented  from  the  whole 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  bek>w 
him,  with  theexoeption  of  his  recommenda* 
tion  to  Ministers  to  do  justice  to  Irdand« 
But  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  said 
**  justice/'  did  he  mean  by  that  to  keep  up 
the  Church  Establishment  as  at  present  ? 
Were  the  people  to  submit  to  tithes,  and 
Vestry  Acts?  Were  the  peofrieto  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  EngUshmeo  and  Scotsmen, 
anddepriveidofthepow^ofdisciiasion — es* 
pecially  as  to  tbequestion  of  the}Unioo — one 
of  the  greatest  importance.  He  ngnetted 
the  opiakuis  which  seemed  to  prevail  at 
both  skksy  and  faeespeciaMy  regnstted  tfai^ 
a  meeting  called  for  t^  purpose  of  disoiiss- 
ing  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  shonld  be  die- 
Aoosinated  a  levolntion.  He  regretted  that 
Ireland  had  hitheito  been  governed  by 
force ;  and  he  had,  in  consequence,  hailed 
the  acoession  of  the  present  Ministry,  in  the 
hope  of  their  acting  on  the  princi^  of  con- 
ciliation. Bat  how  had  diey  done  this^ 
Why  they  had  been  guihy  of  acts  of  which 
every  other  Ministry  would  have  been 
ashamed.  As  a  British  subiect  his  blood 
boiled  to  hear  of  their  i««ioltiog  proceed- 
ings in  Ireland.  He  had  lormed  iKry  dif- 
lecent  hopes  and  he  must  express  the 
deepest  re^ppet  «t  the  violent  and  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  Ministers,  so  different  from 
•the  language  they  hmd  heki,  leoommettd- 
ing  conctliatieB,  when  thc^  aat  on  <the 
(Opposition  side  of  the  Honecu  He  denied 
ihat  it  was  in  the  power  of  Mr.  O'Conndl, 
or  any  man,  to  agitate  a  great  country, 
unless  that  country  was£Ued  with  discoB- 
tent  from  reasoni^le  canses.  Ireland  had 
treason  to  be  discontented — a|^e  had  been 
long  misruled  and  oppvessed.  He  reeom- 
mended  the  Ministers  to  abolish  the 
Chnrch  Establishment,  to  do  aiway  tithes, 
to  recall  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  place 
Irdand  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  of 
Scotland,  allowing  her  to  have  her  own 
Church  £atablishment4  and  those 


would  do  more  to  pacify  her,  and  rsstors 
tranquillity  and  maintain  the  Union,  than 
any  other  measures^     No  danger,  in  his 
opinion,  was  to  be  dreaded  from  revolution 
or  rebellion,  and  he  was  sorry  to  observe 
so  manifest  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  entertain  the  Union  Question. 
He  trneted  tbat.Ministers,  instead  of  risk* 
ing  a  civil  war,  would  adopt  the  measures 
he  reoommended,  leaving  the  Protestants 
merely  such  a  provisbn  for  their  religion 
as  their  numbers  required.    The  fact  was, 
that  Ireland  might  as  well  be  governed  by 
the  Dey  of  Alipleta  as  under  the  present 
system;  but  7,000,000  of  people  would 
not  be   tame  enough  much   longer  fo 
endure  it.    He  denied,  that  Mr.  O'Gon* 
nell's  plan  went  to  aeparate  the  two  eounr 
tries,  biitouly  to  gm  a  separate  Legisla* 
ture  to  Ireland  for  her  domestic  purposes, 
kaving  the  general  policy  of  the  Mspise 
to  be  deteraiioad  by  the  united  Legisla*> 
tuie.    He  was  oppoaed  to  that  hon.Mem* 
ber,  but  dad  not  eompushend  the  arbftmy 
a«d  UA-Engii^  manner  which  had  been 
employed  to  put  him  down«  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber concknfed  by  entitadog  the  Minia«> 
tcm   to  derire  wisdom  from  experience, 
and  now  to  act  on  the  nuudms  they  had 
delireped  wlien  they  aat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House. 

Viscount  Palmereten  conid  not  kelp 
rising  to  express  Che  great  saUsfiLCCkMi  be 
£edt  on  beariag  the  obaervatioaoMi  which  bad 
Allien  fnom  the  hon.  Baronet  oppaaite  {Hit 
R.  Peel^,  as  to  his  determmntion  to  sap- 
pent,  not  <the  preseat  Adminiatntion  «r 
the  present  Governmeoit,  but  the  very 
O^BMMiUiiion  of  the  country  itsetf.  tech 
condittct  iwas  s^hat  might  have  been  «k* 

Kted  from  the  high  mind  of  the  right 
L  Baroaet.  Very  different,  faovrefver, 
was  the  language  of  the  hon.  snember  for 
Middlesex ;  and  be  mast  own,  thaithe  eUd 
not  aaticipaie  even  Ifom  faim«  anch  nin- 
chievons  lentraaaganee.  They  wese  now 
assembled  but  a  few  months  after  having 
pasaed  the  gieatest  act  of  conoaaaian  «Mr 
l^ranted  by  a  Legislature,  ami  vet  ^h&f 
wnrn  told  by  the  hon.  Member,  mi  they 
had  trodden  down  those  to  whom  they  had 
made  .that  concession  with  an  **•  ironhedL"* 
But  facts  were  the  ibest  refutation  which 
oould  be  offered  to  suoh  a  chaige,  and  it 
mig^t  aufiice  for  him  to  inention,  ihast 
Ministers,  at  ihe  very  time  when  tbiof 
expressed  their  determination  to  put  dowa 
faotioua,  turbulent,  and  desi^mg  snes^ 
iwemcdediding  upon  sneaaures  liEom  sikioli 
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procuring  that  authority ;  theOovermnent, 
he  said,  would  be  highly  blameable  if  it 
did  not  first  employ  every  legal  and  au« 
thorised  means  in  order  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  that  dreadful 
alternative,  suppressing  the  agitation  by 
force  of  arms.  If  the  laws  were  unable  to 
stay  the  progress  of  those  who  desired  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  still  the  Government 
would  be  highly  to  blame,  should  it  after- 
wards dye  the  scaffold,  or  the  plains  of 
Ireland,  with  blood,  if  it  did  not  first  try 
all  the  existing  authority  of  the  laws.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  depre- 
cated the  proclamation  which  had  pre- 
vented the  meeting  of  the  Trades ;  but 
that  meeting  must  not  be  taken  by  itself. 
The  hon.  Member  must  conjoin  it  with  the 
declarations  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterford,  who  had  signified  his  fixed  in- 
tention to  try  the  question  of  enforcing  the 
proclamation,  and  who  had  distinctly  de- 
clared, that  when  the  opportunity  came, 
physical  force  should  be  employed  to  sever 
the  Union.  The  Government,  then,  he  con- 
tended, had  no  alternative,  and  it  was 
mercy  as  well  as  good  policy  to  resolve  by 
law  to  interdict  the  first  meeting  of  the 
])eople.  The  noble  Lord  had  referred  to 
the  constitution  of  Ireland  between  1782 
and  1800;  but  he  called  on  the  House  not 
to  deceive  themselves  by  supposing  that, 
by  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  now,  they 
could  place  the  two  countries  in  the  same 
situatipn  as  they  were  in  before  1800.  It 
was  not  after  the  Union  that  the  two  coun- 
tries could  be  placed  in  the  same  situation 
as  if  no  Union  had  taken  place.  After  a 
divorce  the  feelings  were  not  the  same  as 
before  marriage.  *'  Oh  Sir  !  **  exclaimed 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  *'  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves — very  different  will  be  the  feel- 
ings— bitter  animosity  and  hatred  will 
succeed  ;  there  will  arise  different  feelings 
as  to  religion :  the  country  will  be  sepa- 
rated into  hostile  and  intolerant  factions, 
and  the  country  will  be  a  theatre  of  outrage 
and  violence."  ["  JVb,  no,"yr(w»  0' Gorman 
Mahon.]  Both  he  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Clare  were  then  speaking  of  futwrity, 
and  it  became  them  to  speak  with  becom- 
ing diffidence  of  th^  fallibility  of  human 
judgment :  •  but  he  certainly  never  held 
more  confidence  in  any  opinion  than  he 
did  in  the  opinion,  that,  if  the  Union  were 
dissolved,  .such  scenes  as  he  mentioned 
would  be  realised.  If  the  Union  were  dis- 
solved, they  would  have  many  of  those 
eecret  societiesi  of  whioh  be  bad  beard  for 


the  first  time  that  night.  He  did  not 
certainly  suppose  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Catholics  had  been  united  to  obtain 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  but  to  obtain 
their  civil  rights  and  religious  freedom ; 
but  he  did  know  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Catholics,  who  had  obtained  their 
wishes,  had  resolved  to  preserve  their  faith, 
and  preserve  that  tranquillity,  and  that 
freedom  they  had  obtained.  It  was  not 
religious  differences  that  now  disturbed 
Ireland — it  was  not  the  want  of  any  poli- 
tical rights — but  the  bad  example  of  Paris 
and  Brussells,  acting  on  the  excitability  of 
a  generous  people,  which  had  produced 
the  present  unfortunate  state  of  Ireland. 
He  did  not  look  to  any  other  means  for 
restoring  tranquillity  than  the  gradual 
return  of  the  reason  of  the  people.  He 
did  not  wish  to  revive  religious  animosities, 
or  to  embody  again  the  Orangemen. 
That  would  be  a  bitter  sacrifice ;  but  he 
relied  on  the  returning  good  sense  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Catholics.  He  was 
certain,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time, 
when  reason  should  have  returned,  that 
they  would  see  the  folly  of  their  madness — 
and  it  was  madness  if  ever  a  nation  could  be 
mad — it  was  madness  to  attempt  to  sever 
the  Union.  Let  them  only  look  at  thev 
depreciation  it  would  occasion  in  the  value 
of  all  property.  Let  them  remember,  too, 
that  England  could  never,  and  would 
never,  but  at  the  last  extremity,  consent  to 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  Let  them  re- 
member, that  if  they  should  succeed  after 
a  twenty  years'  contest,  what  they  would 
make  of  their  country — a  great  moral  wil- 
derness, in  which  every  bad  passion  and 
every  crime  would  flourish  and  ripen. 
With  these  feelings,  he  declared,  that  it 
was  the  interest  of  both  countries  to  remain 
united.  He  should  listen  with  favour  to  any 
proposals  of  a  conciliatory  nature  coming 
from  the  noble  Lord ;  but  they  must  be  pro- 
posals for  doing  justice  to  all  parties.  The 
noble  Lord  must  not  attempt  to  patch  up 
tranquillity  and  peace  by  giving  a  triumph 
to  any  party.  He  considered  Ireland  at 
present  to  be  in  greater  danger  from  the 
abuses  of  liberty  than  from  the  abuses  of 
power,  and.,  therefore,  he,  placing  full 
confidence  in  the  Government,  should 
entertain  with  favour  any  proposition  for 
enforcing  the' law,  and  giving  strength  to 
the  Government.  If  circumstances  should 
arise  to  make  it  necessary,  he  should  be 
ready  to  arm  it,  and  the  Government 
had  good  ground  for  asking  it,  with  new 
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for  BoroQghbridge  would  rise  in  his  place, 
and  with  that  deference  to  that  House 
which-  he  should  always  show,  would  de- 
fend  the  necessity  and  the  preservative  of 
constitutional  principles  of  that  Act,  with 
a  spirit  equal  to  the  hon.  Member's  own. 
He  contended  that,  in  supporting  that 
law,  Government  were  supporting  a  law 
which  had  been  called  for  and  wanted  at  the 
time  it  was  enacted — a  law,  the  non-execu- 
tion of  which  woald  have  been  as  disgrace- 
ful to  Lord  Anglesey  as  its  execution  was 
honourable  to  the  spirit,  the  integrity,  and 
character  of  that  illustrious  individual. 
He  trusted  the  hon.  Member  would  not 
take  it  ill — ^he  knew  he  would  not — it  was 
quite  impossible  there  ever  could  be  any 
ill-humour  between  them  again — he  trust- 
ed the  hon.  member  for  Clare  would  not 
take  it  ill  if  he  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  had  not  been  wrong  about  the  Catholic 
Question.  It  was  really  startling  to  hear 
from  that  hon.  Member,  that  now  nothing 
but  a  disunion  between  the  two  countries 
could  save  both  from  a  civil  war ;  when 
only  eighteen  months  before,  he  had  been 
told,  that  Emancipation  was  to  be  the 
healer  of  all  sores,  and  the  preventive  of 
all  evils.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
measure  was  not  so  completely  gone — ^so 
perfectly  functus  officio — so  enete  as  the 
non.  Member  seemed  to  think.  He  never 
could  admit  such  a  monstrosity  in  argu- 
ment, as  that  the  only  means  of  avoiding  a 
civil  war  was  to  be  found  in  the  Repeal  of 
the  Relief  Bill,  and  of  the  Union  Bill — in 
the  dissevering  of  England  and  Ireland. 
This  was  not  a  question  of  Whig  and  Tory 
— of  those  who  sat  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  or  those  who  sat  on  the  other.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  parties  in  the  State, 
but  of  the  whole  State — of  the  country  at 
large,  and  the  just  authority  of  Govern- 
ment. He  would  now  resume  his  place, 
stating,  that,  although  an  occasion  might 
by-and-by  occur  when  .he  should  not  be 
able  to  give  his  assistance  to  Government 
upon  a  question  which  was  not  one  re- 
specting  the  Executive  Administration,  yet 
that  he  now  most  cordially  tendered  it 
his  support,  and  acknowledged  that  on 
this  question  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  redeemed  fully,  com- 
pletely, truly,  and  honourably,  one  of  the 
pledges  which  he  had  given  elsewhere ; — 
viz.  that  he  (Lord  Grey)  would  fully  main- 
tain the  executive  power  in  Ireland.  From 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble.  Lord  op- 
po&itei  be  was  justified  in  concli^diDg  that 


Lord  Anglesey  had  acted  with  the  privity 
and  advice  of  the  British  Cabinet;  and 
therefore  he  admitted  the  noble  Earl  had 
maintained  his  proposition,  when  h«  stated 
that  he  would  support  the  just  authority 
of  the  Crown.    He  also  allowed  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  maintained  another  of  his 
pledges,  relating  to  the  disturbances  at 
home ;  that  noble  Earl  had  declared,  that 
he  would  maintain  the  power  of  the  law  in 
the  disturbed  districts,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  Special  Commissions  fully 
proved  that  he  had  succeeded  in  perform- 
ing the  task  which  he  had  so  spiritedly  un- 
dertaken.    He  had  no  objection  to  the 
production  of  the  papers  moved  for.    He 
thought  that  the  hon.  Member  seemed  to 
acknowledge  they  were  only  a  peg  to  hang 
a  speech  on.     He  rejoiced,  however,  that 
the  speech  had  been  made,  since  it  gave 
many  persons,  and,  .among  the  rest,  the 
member  for    Boroughbridge^   an  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  their  opinions,   and 
clearly  showed,  that  on  this  vital  question 
all  parties  were  united  and  ready  to  main- 
tain the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  constitutional  exercise  of  them 
unimpaired. 

Sir  F,  Burdett  remarked,  that  the  Go- 
vernment was  in  an  awkward  predicament, 
and  that  the  hon.  Member  near  him  and 
others,  who,  like  him,  professed  to  support 
it,  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  calculated 
to  cause  it  much   annoyance.     If  they 
called  that  backing  their  friends  (a  plague 
on  such  backing!),  he  would  only  say,  the 
Government  would  find  more  dimculty  in 
avoiding  these  side  attacks  than  any  fair 
and  .adverse   Motions    which    might   be 
brought  to  bear  on  it  by  declared  op- 
ponents.   He  compared  the  indiscriminate 
attack  of  the  hon.  member  for  Clare  on  all 
men  and  all  parties  in  that  House,  to  the 
conduct  of  one  of  his  own  countrymen  at  a 
fair,  who  laid  about  with  his  stick,  break* 
ing,  indiscriminately,  the  heads  of  friends 
and  foes.     Long  as  was  the  speech  of  that 
hon.  Member,  it  was  difficult  to  pick  out 
any  one  thing  which  admitted  or  required 
an  answer.     There  was  simply  a  string  of 
general  remarks,  in  which  he  reflected  on 
Irishmen,  the  best  friends  of  Ireland,  and 
on  the  Whigs  of  England,  who  had  fought 
the  battles  of  the  Catholics  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  thereby  precluded  themselves 
from  the  enjoyment  of  Office,- and  those 
stations  which  were  an  object  of  ambi-» 
tion  to  all  honcnrable  men.     From  what 

had  fallen  from  >the  boa.  Member^  it  wfuld 
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appear,  that  Deaii  Swift's  assertion,  "  that 
what  was  true  everywhere  else  was  not  so 
in  Ireland,"  was  well  founded;  and  it 
would  even  seem,  that  words  bore  a  dif- 
ferent signification  in  Ireland  from  what 
they  did  every  where  else,  and  therefore, 
when  Irish  Catholics  talked  of  g^titude 
without  end,  they  must  have  meant  gra- 
titude without  a  beginning.  He  must 
say,  that  he  had  never  heard  anything 
with  more  surprise  than  the  tirade  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Clare  against  the  Whigs, 
which  has  re-echoed  from  the  great  agi- 
tator at  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

O'Gartnan  Mahon :  That  is  not  right — 
it  is  not  so. 

Sir  F.  Burdett,  after  explaining  to  the 
hon.  Member,  proceeded  to  contend  that 
benefit  had  resulted  from  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  and  that  they  felt  it.  Mr. 
O'Connell  could  not  now  agitate  Ireland 
as  he  had  before  agitated  it.  He  had 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  to 
equal  rights,  because  he  thought  their 
claims  were  just,  and  feeling  this,  he  did 
not  know  if  he  should  have  waited  to 
consider  the  policy  of  conceding  them, 
although  he  thought  that  policy  and  justice 
always  went  hand  in  hand .  It  was  to  be  re- 
membered ,  that  Ireland  was  not  all  Catholic, 
and  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Protestants, . 
and  the  most  respectable  and  influential 
portion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  would  b«» 
found  in  the  hour  of  trial  ready  to  assist 
the  whole  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Catholics  of  England,  in  maintaining 
inviolate  the  Union  between  the  kingdoms, 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  the 
safety  of  the  empire,  if  it  were  invaded. 
The  difference  between  us  and  the  Irish 
agitators  was  this;  that  whereas  in  England 
we  had  discussion  before  decision — in  Ire- 
land they  had  decision  first,  and  discussion 
afterwards.  Like  the  Irish  gentleman  in 
the  play,  they  said,  '*  Oh !  a  pretty  sort  of 
thing  indeed  to  explain — no,  let  us  fight 
first,  and  hear  the  explanation  afterwards." 
The  cry  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  was 
genera)  among  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Among  the  lower  classes  there,  the  phrases 
**  Union,"  and  "  Repeal  of  Union,"  were 
indififerently  applied,  for  they  did  not  know 
what  was  meant  by  either  of  them.  The 
people  of  Ireland  were  sufiering  from 
distress,  no  doubt ;  and  as  they  were  told 
by  Mr.  O'Connell  that  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  would  give  them  food  and  clothing, 
of  course  they  wished  to  have  food  and 
clotbiog.l   He  was  sure  thM  irhat  the 


Marquis  of  Anglesey  had  done,  had  been 
done  with  the  best  intentions.  He  had 
full  confidence  in  that  noble  Marquis, 
who  possessed  a  sound  understanding  to 
guide  him,  and  liberal  feelings  by  which 
to  direct  his  conduct.  To  the  Irish  the 
noble  Marquis  had  shown  himself  de- 
cidedly attached — for  their  interests  he 
had  laboured  with  earnestness  and  zeal, 
and  the  Irish'  must  have  short  memories 
indeed,  or  else  they  would  know  and  re- 
member what  sacrifices  he  had  made  for 
them.  The  noble  Marquis,  who  but  a 
short  time  ago  was  so  much  lauded  among 
them,  had  sacrificed  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
he  considered  to  be  their  advantages  not 
only  all  the  ordinary  objects  of  ambition; 
but  a  friendship,  that  from  its  length  and 
intimacy  must  have  been  peculiarly  dear 
to  him  :*  he  had  sacrificed  the  friendship  of 
the  late  King,  with  whom  he  had  been 
bound  in  ties  of  early  and  long-continued 
friendship.  It  was  he  who  was  the  real 
Liberator  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
and  to  him  the  gratitude  of  the  Catholics 
was  really  due.  The  hon.  member  for 
Clare  professed  his  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  union  (the  moral  union  at 
least)  of  the  two  countries,  and  yet  he  did 
nothing  but  threaten  them  with  separation 
and  hostility.  His  voice  might  be  the 
voice  of  Jacob,  but  his  hand  was  the  hand 
of  Esau ;  he  was  like  the  rowers  on  the 
Thames,  who  looked  one  way  while  they 
rowed  another.  It  was  possible,  that, 
like  them,  he  might  get  successfully  to 
his  journey's  end,  but  it  was  much  to  be 
feared  that  in  this  respect  the  comparison 
between  them  could  not  be  maintained. 
Like  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  2nd,  he  might  be  ''the  best 
tempered  man,"  but  certainly,  like  that 
noble  Earl,  he  had  ''  the  worst  tempered 
muse ;"  for  while  he  professed  peace,  he 
made  the  strongest  demonstration  of 
hostility.  It  was  true,  lamentably  true, 
that  Ireland  now  suffered  under  many  evils; 
but  what  was  the  cause  of  them  ?  There 
was  one  authority  on  that  subject  to  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Clare  could  not 
possibly  object — he  meant  Dr.  Doyle,  who 
distinctly  attributed  the  present  evils  of 
Ireland  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  people, 
to  the  evils  of  agitation.  He  said,  as  an 
Englishman ,  that  there  was  no  subject  which 
had  occupied  more  time,  or  had  more  in- 
terested the  feelings  of  that  House,  than 
the  happiness  of  Ireland,  and  that  the 
Ooyemment  was  equally  as  anxious  to 
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wm%t^  K^  ^§iSm  #1  ti0  of  ^^^^od. 

IJI^If^'  )^.»»fl?i  fpi^^^y  M^i  b»d 

piF^gAi  ool  996  If:  jn  g4pi^,  but  fivi»  kj^gdi^ms 

m  pnf-T^^d  b^)C»H$e  tbpre  wigbt  }>e  now 

gve  ^i^gft  of  ti^t  fiQimttfy  pll  wi^b  * 

H^fff^t  9\^m  tP  4<9  Tb»9P^ ;  ^f  ia  ptb^r 

W^4»>  l^e  <?)9i™  Pf  Pn^  V>I9  as  good 
99  tbe  plj^jfp  of  the  ptber,    Pp  b^  po 

9fcti^^iPR  W  tb^  diacM^fipp  of  thi»  qp^s- 
tiop ;  but  he  4^4  pot  ca)l  that  di^cu^sipp, 

vbicb  w»«  ^b@  m^rp  ^tripgipg  together 

4iepUipatpr|f  vprdi  w4  pbrasps.  Yet  that 
ir^^  tbe  4tfPM§P»on  gjvep  by  IVf  p.  O'Cpppell, 
lybP  mw  abP?l?4  tb^  i^^rquUof  Anglesey, 
tbopgb,  ppt  lopg  s^gq^  whep  the  tr^mmeU 
ffere  pot  takpp  o^f  hipi,  aQ4  wbep  the 
npblp  ])iiarqui4  wp3  trying  to  take  tliem 
off,  hf  b^d  befip  tbe  fpwnipg  Qncomiftst 
of  tb«  ppW^  Wvqpi*.  He  begged  to  re- 
n^ipd  tbe  bpp*  Member,  that  Catholic 
Epii^npipatipp  bad  been  granted  on  the 
gcpppd  tbat  the  Upiop  pf  the  twp  countries 
in#dp  the  ipe^apre  #afe  apd  practicable ; 
§Qd  be  wa9  8pre>  tbat  ff  the  tm\i  were 
^ked  whether  tbey  wpuld  have  the  Union 
with  Pipiincip^tipp,  f>$  thp  Repeal  of  the 
Pniop  without  it,  be  was  9ure  tbey  would 
apfwer,  u^  vtoee,  '*  Give  us  Sm^pcipatipq 
^d  the  Upion,"  [P'Gprma^  Mahon:  pol] 
^e  waf  sorry  tq  dayi  that  he  was  unfortu- 
nate euopgh  to  b^  sp  old  that  he  could 
r^pp)]ect  such  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  day  when  the  Union  wa^  efipcted. 
The  Iriph  i^gitatora  rendered  the  discussion 
of  this  questiop  imppssible,  ^t  least  at  the 
present  moment ;  or,  if  not  absolutely  im- 
possible^  at  least  only  possible  in  tbat 
Hopse«  There  let  them  introduce  the 
question.  If  it  would  really  benefit  Ire- 
land, Eoglisbniep  had  a  true  interest  in 
carrying  it.  They  had,  indeed,  a  stronger 
interest  than  Irish  gentlemen,  for  these 
were  not  so  heavily  taxed ;  and  the  system 
of  subrletting,  which  saved  them  from  the 
evils  under  which  English  gentlemen  now 
laboured,  were  really  the  cause  of  the  evils 
of  Ireland.  That  system  produced  misery 
there,  and  drove  the  peasantry  of  that 
country  into  tbiij,  where  they  overburthened 
^e  market  for  labour,  till  our  own  pea- 
sentqf  vera  utterly  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  hon.  mropet  thep  made  some 
Mmarks  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member  for 
PrestQD,  and  his  attempts  to  settle  a  higher 
nUa  of  wages  for  the  workmen  at  Overton 


intp  a  dJ»8ertetiQti  on  tbft  isiiettmsteBpes 
which  determined  thu  rete  pf  wages,  which 
be  faid,  were  supply  and  dempnd.  tike 
eyery  bpdy  el^e  be  wished  to  see  the  com- 
forts of  the  labpprers  increased*  bpt  Legist 
l^tipn  .cppld  dq  no  good  by  tampering  with 
the  rete  of  wages-  In  conclusion,  the  hpa. 
3arpnet  repeated  his  wish  for  the  discussios 
pf  the  IJniop  Question,  but  declared,  it 
copld  never  be  fairly  %nd  satisfeetprjly 
dispuised  under  oircurkistancesof  universd 
sigitatiop. 

Mr.  Hunt  dissented  from  the  views  of 
the  hop.  Qaropet,  and  thought  be  would 
have  ^ted  a  moremaply  parttobave  waited 
till  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford  was 
in  the  lipuse  beft>re  he  b^d  made  many  of 
his  observations.  Both  the  boo-  Baronet 
and  the  noble  l^ord,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
^ychequer,  bad  threatened  Ireland.  The 
hon.  member  for  Clarfii  bad  stated,  as  he 
understood^  that  discpssion  was  at  an  end ; 

and  how?  Why  by  the  proclamation  issued 
by  the  ILord  {4teut'enant ;  and  yet  the  hon. 
member/or  VVestminster  taupted  the  Irish, 
and  the  hop.  member  for  Waterford,  for 
putting  pff  discpssion  till  pfter  decision, 
when  it  was  the  Government  which  would 
allow  np  discussion.  It  was  like  knocking 
a  men  dowp,  and  reproaching  him  with 
npt  keeping  Arm  on  his  legs.  He  begged 
leave  tp'  caution  the  Mipisters  against  tho 
use  of  Uifeats:  he  cautioned  them  bow 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  hallooed  oa 
by  the  inflammatory  speeches  of  the  hon. 
piembers  for  Tata  WPttb  and  Boroughbridge, 
for  he  was  sure  the  Government  had  no 
power  to  execute  such  threats,  and  quite 
certain  that  the  people  would  not  submit 
to  them.  He  recommended  Ministers  to 
abolish  taxes  and  tithes,  and  curtail  the 
Church  Establishment  of  Ireland,  if  they 
did  not  entirely  destroy  it,  and  they  would 
make  the  people  so  happy  that  threats 
would  not  b^  required,  and  they  would 
never  hear  again  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union. 

0'  Chmuin  Mahtm  replied.  He  denied 
that  there  had  ever  been  a  pledge  given  by 
the  Catholic  body  not  to  agitate  the 
question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Upioe,  in 
case  Emancipation  were  gtfmted.  On  the 
contrary,  ten  years  ago,  theCathoUebedy, 
forgetting  the  grievous  wrongs  under  wbich 
they  personally  suffered,  proposed  to  the 
Orangemen  to  unite  with  them  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  to  leave  their 
own  injuries  for  the  redress  of  en  Irish 
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now  vanted,  ftnd  wha(  ihay  were  dtr 
termiDed  «i  all  risks  to  hava,  was,  equal 
laws  aod  aqfial  rights  with  the  pMpla  of 
England^  Had  ihay  Uiis  at  present? 
Bo^ishnieiiy  racoUeot  that  tha  Kingfs 
dft^ty's  deputy  can  do  at  this  moment  ia 
Ineiand  that  which  the  Kiag  himself 
caa^ot  do  in  £ng:lapd,  for  he  could  supr 

r^  diseiission  upon  whatevet  subjects 
pleased.  The  noble  Seofjetary  for 
Foreifn  Affaifa  had  dared  to  t^U  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  that,  if  they  ventured  to 
seek  the  reetoi»tioii  of  thair  national 
fteedooft  and  indepei^dence  by  for^e,  the 
blood  whiidi  would  inevitably  flow  ia  the 
stiwggle  Duist  he  aa  the  heads  of  the 
Agitalors.  He  said,  aos  the  blood  must 
be  oa  the  beads  of  the  people  of  England, 
who  rafaeed  the  people  oif  {rdand  their 
rights,  and  aet^,  as  they  always  had  done, 
like  tyrsats  ia  that  eountry.  He  was  sure 
thwt  Ctil  lately  the  appe^  Co  force  for  the 
ftepaai  of  d^  Union  wee  the  laet  thing 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  dreamt  of. 
Whether  that  w^wld  be  the  case  after  the 
dedandon  made  by  the  English  Ministry 
that  aight,  he  would  not  venture  to 
delenDiBe.  This  only  be  w^d  say,  if 
hiood  were  shed,  the  guHt  of  that  blood 
nmst  be  on  the  Ministry  4>f  £ogiand.-r^ 
'*  fittt  this  I  tell  you,  Eogliduneiiy  you  will 
have  Afton^  todoabroad,  withoutbreakiog 
your  spears  on  the  bodies  of  ns  Irishmen, 
who  have  neither  forgotten  aiv  forgiven 
the  days  of  98.*'  He  repeated  a  third 
tnc,  iMt  if  blood  should  be  shed  in  the 
straggle  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  the 
guilt  of  it  woulld  beonthe  English  Ministry, 
not  on  the  iridh  people,  who  were  deter- 
nueed  never  to  mcoaaaxA^  to  4heir  tyranny. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

HOUS:^  OF    I.ORDS. 
Weiaindfiy,  Feb.  9,  lS9h 

lftJiirnM.1  fitgopf  |iti!— ited.  By  the  Eail  of  ftoMLvir, 
n<m  Hig  Rwfnwrnw  of  i%rth,4BWP|;lain>ng  of  lowti  tfaiy 
<«4fend  taf  aB«|ter^tton  of  Uii^  y^w,  aod  {myioi;  tqt  the 
Jlepad  oT  ttie  Stamp  Duties  on  their  Indentures  and  other 
doennflDlB.  Bj  Lord  Bobtoh,  fnm  Cimarron,  oom- 
jiiini^g  of  <b  imfuit  Tigi  mpo^  on  SUfUf,  By  I^ovd 
WjiiJUfcum*  tnm  the  Ward  of  fridge, /or  the  Hepe^ 
of  the  Duty  on  Sea4iorae  Coals:— By  Lord Fabnram, 
Ifae  City  4jf  Briatol,  wMk  a  simUar  pnyeri  «lso 
,oi  tlwpvivllefvs  gawted  to  tbe-F^  of  DTew- 


HOUSE    OF  O^UMOVB, 
Weinesdittfy  Ftb,  9,  1«831. 

JfanmBJ   ▲  new  Writ  «pi  otdeied  to^  isnitd  fiir  the 


th^  ClUltem  Hundreds.  « 

Retumf  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  W.  Whitw>b«, 
mtatX  iMpcctipg  tlie  tnde  wiik  tto  Kaat  Isdiet  a&S 
China:— On  the  Motioo  qf  LPF4  UiWlVH'  ^f  ^ 
(j^uantity  of  Tobaooo  imported  ii^^  the  TJnite^  KinfB^m 
ttk  1988,  18i9,  Bn4  18M,  iptatiiig  the  plaees  whepde  it  is 

Protesl;^  Tr^des^nen  a^ttfif^  to  ^  ffff^Qlf^  9$  tfy^ 
To\f  q  of  Galway,  during  the  Last  ten  yeairs. 
Petitions  prcMOted.    In  fiivoar  of  B«Mm.  by  My.  %n.vn» 

mm  fii9m  P^per,  Dv^j^  fpd  lion^,  i^  o^co^^ 

of  Derby: — Bjf  Mr*  PHii^LMrrr?,  from  th^  City  pf  Glpu- 
cester,  signed  by  800  tioiudioideils; — By  Mr.  Htrirr,  thre^ 
from tStock|xwti  ^odJhom  BuUopk Smithy,  iaCh^biie: 
—to  Lort  F.  pUQ^jf,  Apm  f^Mj^SheVOKld ;  ffo^  Gitfj^ 
Shdfford ;  and  otheir  parishes  in  the  County  of  Ca^tnic^  i 
—By  Mr.  Wrightson,  fnm  HuU: — By  ikr.  WAftsVB- 
ffOH,  from  auBtoo  f rldftoak,  i»  JIv  .dgiqily  joT  Oooiti— 
By  Mr.  Postman,  ftoi)^  Sherbopie:— <By  I<e!i!^  ^B»sia- 
TON,  several  firom  Leominster,  Bea,  iVshfaurton,  and  other 
plaees  in  the  County  of  Dorset: — By  ttie  Ifarquif  o^ 
Bi*kMn^wf»M>,  fgfffp.  mp  Poii^oel  Pwpn  pi  |fLid4ei|ni«#Mv ; 
.—By  ^.  GjDf 8T>  ihw  Swlxidop :— By  Sir  ly.  puif^ 
from  Chipping  Sudbury : — By  Mr<  Pzhdabvis,  ftoon  Boo- 
mia,  Launeesfeon,  Tiuro,  and  various  paiislMi  in  ih* 
(^oiuHy /^f  Gomi^all : — By  f<oid  W.  ^qsfuesf,  teqm  9vi^ 
ham  (County).  For  a  B^peal  of , the  Dujtie^  9p  Se^\ffjfn§ 
Coal,  by  th&  same  noble  Lord,  ^rom  the  same  place:— By 
Loot  J.  STtJABT,  Sum  a  paiiBh  in  IH«aMfga9ihJii«:>-By 
Mr.  RuMBOLD,  from  North  Yarmouth :— ay  }ff»  f^Kf" 
MAN,  from  Blan^fovd.  By  Lord  X.  Spmxb^xt^  fpna 
Nox!ttileadi,  for  the  Reped^  of  jhe  Midi  Duty.  For  an 
AmelJCTitkw  xif  thf  QftnifffM  Qoi^,  ky  Md  W.  Pov? 
l^ny  0nm  ^.tooktoq.  Fq^  »  m^  Fast,  hy  Oeoeisl 
O'NxiL,  from  ^txim : — ^y  Mr.  CyRTBia,  froB^  If ^t* 
ham,  in  Sussex : — 

[The  hon.  Gentleman  took  the  opportunity 
of  e^pi;^ssing  his  approbation  of  the  con- 
dact  of  his  Majesty's  present  Government 
in  respect  to  Ireland^  and  his  hope  th^t 
their  measures  would  be  attended  with 
success.] 

By  Lord  Morpbtj^t,  from  Honley  :-*fiy  Mr.  J.  Surfff, 
from  Slindon,  Sussex.  For  the  Repeal  of  t^e'  Duty  oq 
JPri»ted  jGattoiQp,  by  l^ocd  Stmuat,  three  Aom  dlilseat 
bodies  of  Calico  Printers  in  Lancashire,  and  from  a  body 
jqf  Bleachers  in  Mand^^^: — By  Mr*  W.  PAZTRir,  from 
•Sumiyride  an^  Burnley.  By  Mr.  B.  Cartxb*  from  Colonel 
De  L«cy  Btws.  ^tnd  Bpdiimin  $ndlh>  fCaq.«  mhQ,  (tm  th^ 
X7(h  of  November,  had  presented  a  Pdtiticvi,  "'^W:^^ 
of  an  undue  Return  for  the  Borough  of  Rye,  prayu;ig  for 
leaw<to^rith<^air  the  Petition. — ^The  order  for  Caking  k 
into  eooiidenition  dischwigiKl.  Vfit «  reductiioii  9f  Tiz«- 
tion,  by  Lord  Morpbth,  from  Stanfield,  YojrksUis.  Fjox 
a  Repc«I  of  the  Assessed  Taxes^  by  the  same  jpoble  ^Liord, 
ecom  45liieply  £--8y  Sir  W.  Ooms,  from  Stroud :— By  Mr. 
Hart  Datis,  from  St.  Stephens,  BristoL  For  the  jp^siri 
of  the  Stan^  Duties  091  Newspapers,  by  Sir  J.  CK^^fAU, 
from  Carlisle. 

Printing  of  Petitions.]  Mr.  Hughes 
Hkiphu  presented  a  Petition,  praying 
Ihe  Abolkion  4»f  Slavery,  frcmi  aki  Epis- 
copal Chapel  in  London-street.  Fiteroy* 
square,  and  moved  that  k  be  |>rinted.    ' 

General  Gcaco^$ie  said,  he  believed  k 
was  now  a  rule  of  the  House,  that  petidoos 
of  this  nature,  of  which  the  House  iiad 
sdready  receii^ed  a  great  number,  should 
not  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hughef  obe^^ed,  that  he  every 
iveMfeg  heard  u  «fder  pateed  lot  ^ 
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printing  of  the  petitions  presented  to  the 
House,  and  he  did  not  know  why  the 
petitions  he  was  intrusted  with  should  not 
have  the  same  privilege. 

The  Speaker  thought  it  necessary  to 
say,  that  both  the  hon.  Members  laboured 
under  some  misapprehension  of  the  course 
pursued  with  respect  to  petitions.  There 
was  no  rule  of  the  House  which  forbade 
the  printing  of  petitions  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  but  there  was  a  general  understand- 
ing, that  the  Members  were  not  to  require 
the  printing  of  petitions  which  contained 
nothing  in  statement  or  in  prayer  different 
from  the  many  which  had  been  already 
presented,  and  a  number  of  which,  having 
been  printed,  were  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  House.  The  understanding  was,  that 
petitions  on  subjects  of  this  kind  were 
not  to  be  printed  when  there  were  so 
many  others,  on  matters  of  great  im- 
portance, which  it  was  necessary  should 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  said,  he  had  a  great 
number  of  these  petitions  to  present.  He 
had  been  asked  that  day  how  many  of 
2,000  he  could  take  charge  of;  and  if  they 
were  not  to  be  printed,  he  must  read  them 
to  the  House. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  was  sure  the  hon. 
Member  would  not  persist  in  that  course, 
when  he  was  told  it  would  be  very  irre- 
gular. The  hon.  Member  might  read  ex- 
tracts of  the  petitions  if  they  contained 
new  matter,  but  he  could  not,  without 
leave  of  the  House,  read  the  petition  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  thought,  the  peti- 
tion he  had  now  presented  contained  sen- 
timents which  should  be  made  known,  and 
he  therefore  moved  that  it  be  printed. 

General  Oascoyne  said,  he  must  oppose 
that  Motion. 

The  Speaker  asked,  who  seconded  the 
Motion. 

No  Member  answered,  and  the  Motion 
was  not  put. 

^  The  Rotunda  Meetings,  and  Mr. 
0*CoNN£LL.^  Mr.  Hunt  presented  a 
Petition  from  a  person  named  Hethering- 
ton,  the  Chairman  of  one  of  the  Rotunda 
meetings,  who,  in  behalf  of  the  persons 
assembled,  expressed  the  conviction,  that 
the  persecution  of  Mr.  O'Connell  by  the 
Government  would  increase,  rather  than 
allay,  the  disturbances  of  Ireland.  The 
hon.  Member,  in  supporting  the  petition, 
took  occasion  to  disclaim  all  conoectioa 


with  the  meetings  held  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Carlile,  and  Mr.  Jones;  and  having 
condemned  the  cold-blooded  policy  which 
the  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  had  expressed 
himself  willing  to  adopt  towards  Ireland, 
when  he  uttered  the  threat,  that  he  was 
ready  to  support  a  civil  war  rather  than 
suffer  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire, 
he  declared,  he  was  satisfied  that  no  jury, 
except  a  jury  packed  by  tho  Government, 
could  ever  pronounce  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  the  patriot  Daniel  O'Connell. 

Mr.  Norths  although  unwilling  to  raise 
a  discission  on  a  petition  of  this  kind, 
could  not  allow  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Member,  with  respect  to  the  Govern- 
ment juries  in  Ireland,  to  pass  without  no- 
tice. He  (M  r.  North)  had  twice,  in  his  pro- 
fessional life,  had  occasion  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  merits  of  those  juries.     Once, 
when  Dr.  Sheridan  was  tried  and  acquitted, 
and  a  second  time,  when  certain  persons, 
in  1822,  were  charged  with  a  conspiracy, 
and  the  jury  could  not  agree  in  their  ver- 
dict; on  these  occasions,  as  well  as  on 
many  others,  the  juries  of  Ireland  had 
proved  themselves  as  honest,  independent, 
and  virtuous,  as  any  number  of  men  who 
could  be  collected ;  and  he  trusted  that 
such  instances  would    satisfy  the    hon. 
Member,  as  well  as  those  to  whose  atten- 
tion such  suggestions  were  directed  out  of 
doors,  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  pack 
juries  in  Ireland  as  some  were  led  to  ima- 
gine. 

Mr.  Leader  lamented  the  occurrences 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  prosecutions, 
but  expressed  his  pleasure  to  hear  that  the 
question  was  not  to  be  determined  by  a 
tribunal  which  united  judge  and  jury  in 
itself. 

Lord  Stanley,  adverting  to  the  language 
of  the  member  for  Preston,  with  reference 
to  the  expressions  used  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Althorp)  last  night,  said,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  that  noble  Lord,  he,  as  one  of 
those  present  most  closely  connected  with 
him  and  the  Government,  felt  bound  to 
express  his  surprise  that  any  one  could 
interpret  the  expression  of  the  noble  I^rd 
into  a  threat  of  having  recourse  to  civil 
war.  On  the  contrary,  he  distinctly  un- 
derstood the  noble  Lord  to  say,  that,  much 
as  he  abhorred  civil  war,  he  preferred  the 
dreadful  chance  of  civil  war  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  had  been  called  on 
to  explain  or  to  apologise  for  an  expression 
he  bad  used  with  reference  to  toe  laa* 
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gauge  of  the  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  last 
night.  Now,  be  recollected  these  expres- 
sions well,  and  be  knew,  and  had  said  so 
at  the  time  that  they,  as  well  as  those  used 
by  the  other  noble  Lord  (Lord  Palmerston) 
bore  the  construction  which  he  had  put 
on  them.  It  was  true  that  the  member 
for  Clare  had.  held  out  a  threat,  that  if 
this  country  refused  to  suffer  the  question 
of  a  separation  to  be  discussed,  the  people 
of  Ireland  would  plunge  into  a  civil  war. 
Welly  the  member  for  Clare  had  asserted, 
that  if  they  did  not  agree  to  a  separation, 
they  would  have  civil  war.  The  noble 
Lord  had  probably  put  forward  his  threat 
in  reply  to  that ;  but  he  repeated,  that  he 
regretted  the  use  of  such  threats,  and  he 
regretted  it  the  more,  as  he  said  at  the 
time,  because  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
R.  Peel),  and  the  hon.  member  for  Bo- 
roughbrKlge  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell),  had 
both  hallooed  the  Ministerson  to  letslip  the 
dogs  of  war.  He  cautioned  the  Ministers 
against  being  misled  by  these  cheers,  and 
he  repeated  that  caution  now ;  but  he 
begged  to  say,  with  all  his  desire  to  respect 
the  House  and  its  forms,  that  he  could  not 
withdraw  what  he  had  said.  As  to  the 
petition  before  the  House,  although  it  bore 
the  signature  of  but  one  person,  it  was  as 
good  as  if  it  had  ten  thousand,  for,  from 
what  he  had  seen,  all  the  petitions  ap- 
peared to  go  into  that  gentleman's  bag 
[pointing  to  the  Clerk]  under  the  Table, 
and  were  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  he  could  not  abstain 
from  repeating  his  conviction,  that  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  merely  alluded 
to  his  being  willing  to  prefer  the  dreadful 
chances  of  civil  war  in  Ireland  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire.  This  was 
his  recollection  of  the  noble  Lord's  ex- 
pressions; and  although  he  wj^s  present 
daring  the  whole  of  the  evening,  he  did 
not  recollect  that  the  member  for  Preston 
accused  him  of  using  a  threat. 

Dissections.]  Colonel  Lygon  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  the  Surgical  and 
Medical  Society  of  Westminster,  praying 
for  the  removal  of  all  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  Subjects  for  Dissection. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  it  was  not, his 
intention  to  renew  his  bill  in  the  present 
Session,  but  that  he  had  not  relinquished 
the  subject,  and  would  probably  bring  in 


continue  to  have  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
the  House  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
troduced his  billy  he  would,  *  if  a  clause 
were  proposed  to  devote  the  bodies  of  poor 
persons  to  dissection,  move,  that  every 
young  surgeon,  before  he  was  allowed  to 
touch  a  dissec ting-knife,  should  sign  an 
instrument,  giving  up  his  own  body  after 
death  to  the  same  operation.  If  it  should 
be  proposed  to  devote  the  bodies  of  poor 
paupers  to  dissection,  he  should  move  to 
add  the  bodies  of  those  rich  paupers,  the 
pensioners  on  the  Civil  List. 

Registration  of  Deeds  Bill.]  Lord 
W.  Powlett  presented  a  Petition  from  cer- 
tain landholders  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stockton,  praying  that  the  Registration  of 
Deeds  Bill  might  not  pass  into  a  law. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  that  gross  mis- 
representations had  gone  forth  respecting 
the  nature  of  his  Bill.  It  was  opposed  by 
those  who  had  an  interest  in  defeating  it ; 
and  to  attain  their  object,  they  represented 
it  to  have  a  retrospective  effect,  and  as 
calculated  to  give  to  many  persons  great 
inconvenience^  and  cause  them  great 
trouble.  It  had  no  retrospective  operation 
whatever;  and  its  prospective  operation 
would  be  unattended  with  the  slightest  in- 
convenience. 

Lord  Morpeth  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member,  that  the  measure  was  opposed  by 
a  great  many  parties  who  had  no  sinister 
interest  to  serve  by  the  opposition. 

Sir  M,  W.  Ridley  said,  that  he  objected 
to  the  Bill  and  should  certainly  oppose  it. 

Sir  /.  Wrottesley  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  deserved  the  thanks 
of  all  landed  proprietors  for  his  endeavours 
to  lessen  the  cost  of  conveyancing.    , 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Parliamentary  Reform.]  Sir  James 
Graham  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
rate-payers  of  Carlisle  for  Reform  in  Par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Philip  Henry  Howard  supported 
the  Petition.  Though  the  prayer  of  the 
householders  might  appear  to  militate 
against  the  interests^  of  those  he  repre- 
sented, yet  he  was  sure  that  the  freemen 
of  Carlisle  would  never  wish  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  general  good.  He  looked 
anxiously  forward  to  Reform,  because  all 
orders  of  the  State  would  reap  advantages 
a  bill  respecting  it  in  the  next  Session  of  j  from  it;  but  he  looked  forward  to  its  being 
Parliament.  I  proposed  by  the  Sovereign,  for,  unless  it 

Mr.  ITun/ observedp  that  if  he  should  '  came  from  him,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  con- 
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duct€d  to  a  happy  isine.  Without  a  Re- 
form there  eould  be  no  equality  among  the 
Peen,  who  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the 
elections  of  that  House,  and  without  Re- 
form theOommons  eould  not  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  empire.  He  dissented 
nx>m  the  petitioners  on  the  subject  of 
Ballot,  because  that  mode  of  election  had 
often  been  a  cloak  to  injustice.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  elective  and  judicial 
proceedings  in  Greece,  and  had  fostered 
there  intrigue  and  duplicity.  It  was  known 
in  Rome  in  the  year  614,  having  been  then 
first  introduced,  by  the  Tribune  Gabinus, 
into  the  leget  tabellaria  for  the  election 
of  Magistrates,  Cassius  adopted  it,  of 
whom  Uicero  said,  that  he  was  fond  of  fol- 
lowing every  fashionable  whim  of  the  day. 
Papirius  Carbo  extended  it  to  legislation, 
ana  he  was  accustomed,  says  Cicero,  to 
aver  **  Se  ui  PopUium  condemnaret  no- 
cm$se  ReiouhHccB.  Such  was  the  history 
of  the  Ballot  in  Rome,  it  begun  in  turbu- 
lence, and  was  oontummated  in  revenge. 
Corruption  thickened  under  its  influence  till 
Ceesar  trampled  on  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try. Gibbon  remarked, "  that  a  new  method 
of  secret  ballot  abolished  the  influence  of 
fear  and  shame,  of  honour  and  interest, 
and  the  abuse  of  freedom  accelerated  the 

Srogress  of  anarchy  and  despotism.  The 
iQmans  had  aspired  to  be  equal,  and  they 
were  levelled  by  the  equality  of  servitude.  '^ 
He  doubted  if  the  Ballot  were  known  to 
the  free  States  of  Italy,  or  in  the  free  con- 
stitution of  the  Saxon  ancestors  of  our  coun- 
trymen. In  Germany,  certainly,  the  Em- 
perors, and  in  Poland,  the  lungs,  were 
long  elected  by  open  voting,  and  he  be- 
lieved, with  tne  non.  member  for  South- 
waric,  that  the  use  of  the  Ballot  in  Ame- 
rica had  led  to  much  corruption.  He  saw 
much  to  admire  in  France,  and  something 
to  envy,  but  what  he  admired  and  envied 
was  mmgled  with  so  much  of  levity,  im- 
piety, and  profaneness,  that  he  wished 
not  to  borrow  even  what  he  admired,  for 
fear  of  importing  what  he  dreaded.  He 
looked  to  the  improvement  of  our  own 
institutions  to  place  liberty  on  a  secure 
basis,  and  it  was  not  in  their  spirit  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  secret  voting. 
He  nad  confidence  in  the  Administration, 
and  he  trusted  that  they  would  neither 
embroil  the  nation  in  unnecessary  conflicts, 
nor  suflSer  its  honour  to  be  tarnished. 

Mr.  Warhurion  reminded  the  hon. 
Member,  that  the  passage  he  had  quoted 
ttom  Cicero  was  part  of  a  dialogue,  and 


therefore,  perhaps,  it  did  not  express  the 
real  sentiments  of  that  great  man. 

Sir  CharUi  Wetkerell  confirmed  the 
hon.  member  for  Carlisle's  (Mr.  Howard's) 
statements,  and  added,  that  b  Sparta,  at 
first,  the  Ballot  did  not  exist,  and  was  only 
introduced  when  the  government  became 
corrupt. 

Mr.  Hunt  cordially  supported  the  peti- 
tion, and  was  sure,  whatever  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  might  think,  that  the 
Ballot  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  people. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  Feb.  10,  1831. 

MnrvTBS.]  rMtUmp  pranttdf  Far  the  AMUkv  of 
Slavery,  by  Lonl  Da  DuNvrAHviLLB,  ftom  Penryn  x^- 
By  Loid  Svwwtwut,  from  OUliagluHii  toad  Cmmmi — By 
ilbMUvqpin9(  U»«9ovBauiv.  tnm  Kibw n^By  UmA 
pAciuii  ftom  CUyenqg.  In  ftvwr  of  iUtan,  sid  wm- 
plaiaiiif  o^  DIttfHi,  by  ttm  Bkrl  of  CAaLmi*  team.  % 
pUM»  la  Varkihiiti--By  tbt  ■«!  of  JUmnm,  fttt» 
9avmtKn^  Iwwhirai  ttom  BWnowrria^  PwUi,  amA 
Batb;— By  tiie  Esl  of  Wihchiuba,  Ihn  Sntton 


[The  noble  Earl  stated,  he  could  not  agree 
to  that  part  of  the  Petition  which  asked 
for  Ballot;  and  he  hoped  the  time  would 
never  arrive  when  an  Englishman  could 
not  fearlessly  give  bis  vote.  The  Ballot, 
he  thought,  would  cause  more  corruption 
than  existed  even  at  present.]  - 

For  the  ezteniloo  of  the  BleetiTe  FoafihiM  la  Geliray. 
by  the  Duke  of  BuemfOiUM,  ftaa  the  FioNBiia  ef  Oie 
Gnnd  Jury  of  Qelw^yt^By  the  Bwl  of  Wii«am4VA* 
ScDin  Rahoon,  Oalway.  For  the  R^^  of  the  Duty  on 
See-bonie  Coeli,  by  Lord  Daciis.  ftoni  Sdby.  YorkiMn  s 
«J3y  the  Bad  of  WiacaiiMaA*  Itom  Vev  Bomsiy. 

[The  noble  Earl  stated,  that  he  hoped  a 
tax  which  added  so  much  to  the  price  of 
a  necessary  of  life,  that  was  already  sub- 
ject to  a  heavy  expense  for  carriage,  would 
be  repealed.] 

FMrOieReipdof  theAnttiedTMcei,  bytbenmeaolrie 
Bvl,  ftom  8liatfa«elte-ew»4Jafnd«,  ia  the  Wen  Bidhw 
of  YorivUrei— By  Lord  Stt)i7«rQir«  ftom  Wethcrty,  la 
Yoilnhin,  to  the  Mane  eflbet. 

Abolition  of  Slavery.]  The  Duke 
of  Bfiekingham  presented  a  Petition  from 
the  Merchants  of  Dublin,  prayine  that 
their  Lordships  would  pause  and  defaberate 
well  before,  in  these  times  of  agitation, 
they  passed  any  measures  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves.  He  agreed  in  the 
pniyer  of  the  petition.  Neither  he  nor 
the  petitioners  advocated  slavery ;  but  he 
and  they  both  thought,  that  too  much 
care  could  not  be  taken  in  giving  rights 
to  uneducated  men,  such  as  theb  Lord- 
ships possessed  themsalfei.    In  the  pre- 
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aent  uneduoated  ttate  of  the  slaTe  popa- 
lation  of  the  West  Indies,  they  w  e  un- 
able to  enjoy  freedom. 

Lord  CaftAorpe  Complained  of  the 
coodact  of  the  colonial  legblatora  not 
having  acted  upon  the  recommendations 
of  Parliament,  and  he  thought  they  ought 
now  to  be  enforced.  It  was  seven  years 
■ince  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  unani- 
noualy  resolved,  that  the  slaves  should 
receive  those  blessings  of  education  that 
were  to  fit  tbesn  for  liberty ;  and  why  the 
execution  of  them  had  been  withheld,  it 
was  for  those  persons  to  explain,  who  yet 
petitioned  against  emancipation.  It  was 
the  duty  of  Parliament  not  to  allow  its 
just  and  humane  plans  to  be  frustrated 
by  the  colonial  assemblies. 

The  Duke  of  Buekmgham  did  not  wish 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  question ; 
but  he  heartily  wished  that  the  (Govern- 
ment would  take  up  the  subject^  and  not 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  interested  persons. 

Lord  Si^eid  said,  that  as  long  as  the 
people  were  kept  in  slavery,  it  waa  im- 
poeeible  they  should  obtain  that  education 
which  wonla  fit  them  for  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom. 

RxPEAL  OF  THE  Union.]  The  Barl 
of  Radaor  presented  Petitione  irpm  the 
Tobaoco  Pipe  makers  of  Dublin,  and  from 
a  parish  in  Queen's  County,  praying  for 
a  Bepeal  of  the  Union.  The  noble  Earl,  in 
pieeeallng  these  petitions,  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  people  should  have  such 
ideas.  He  could  not  conceive  how  any  per- 
sona eould  suppose  any  advantages  would 
result  to  either  England  or  Ireland  from 
the  Repeal ;  but  as  these  people  had  such 
opinioos,  and  chose  to  make  him  the  organ 
of  presenting  their  petitions — though  he 
did  not  know  why — he  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  present  them.  He  re- 
pe^ed,  however,  that  it  appeared  to  him 
nnaceountable  how  any  persons  could  ex- 

Kict  any  good  from  such  a  measure  as  the 
epesl  of  the  Union.  In  his  opinion,  the 
Repeal  would  lead  to  the  most  serious 
calamities.  He  had  done  his  duty  in 
presenting  the  petitions,  but  he  could  not 
avoid  regretting  that  petitions  of  that 
nature  were  presented. 

The  Marquis  of  Lfmdomterrt^  eon- 
Sratolated  the  country  and  himself  on 
hearing  the  sentiments  of  the  noble  Earl, 
which,  he  was  sure,  were  common  to  the 
great  body  of  hitelligent  people  in  Ireland. 
Hetelied  on  the  good  sense  of  the  middle 


dassea,  and  of  the  large  resident  kod- 
proprietors, — who  were  really  looked  up  to, 
and  who,  alone,  possessed  good  sense  to 
form  a  sound  judgment  on  this  subject, — 
to  bring  back  tranquillity  to  Ireland.  He 
heartily  rejoiced  at  the  vigorous  measures 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  praised 
that  act  of  the  late  Ministers  which  en*- 
abled  the  Government  to  act  as  it  had 
done.  He  was  sure  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  could  not  approve  of  the  mon- 
strous and  atrocious  proceedings  of  some 
persons  in  Ireland. 

The  Duke  of  Bvekingkamt  in  order  tP 
illustrate  how  these  petitions  were  got  up, 
remarked,  that  all  the  signatures  to  the 
first  of  them  were  the  same,  except  the 
two  first 

The  Earl  of  Radner^  after  examining 
the  petition,  expressed  a  different  opinion 
iVom  the  noble  Duke.  The  hand-writings 
were  very  various.  The  noble  Barl  also 
read  a  piMsage  of  the  petition,  which  spoke 
of  Ireland  being  the  bulwark  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  rendeavous  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  granary  of  the  world,  while  lie- 
land  was  very  miserable,  to  show  that  the 
petition  was  not  the  work  of  any  very 
well-informed  men,  and  most  likely  pro- 
ceeded from  those  who  signed  it. 

Tithes.]  Lord  King,  on  presenting 
some  more  Tithe  Petitions,  wished  to  sug- 
gest to  the  right  rev.  Prelates,  that  they 
would  act  prudently,  under  the  excited 
state  of  public  feeling,  if  they  would  inform 
the  country,  not  his  Lordship,  what  was 
the  plan  they  intended  to  propose.  That 
would  tend  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the 
people,  and  the  country  would  know 
what  it  had  to  look  to.  He  submitted 
that  to  the  consideration  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelates.  When  he  first  present^  a  pe- 
tition to  their  Lordships  on  the  subject 
of  tithes,  on  Monday,  he  believed  he 
stated,  that  he  would  argue  the  question 
solely  as  a  simple  political  economist,  and 
he  had  not  made  st  single  observation  on 
many  of  the  questions  which  bad  attracted 
attention.  He  had  not  said  one  word 
about  pluralities,  nor  one  word  about  non- 
residence — the  whole  of  those  sulgects 
had  been  brought  forward  by  the  over- 
zeal  of  a  right  rev.  Prelate  il^  defend- 
ing the  Church.  That  right  rev.  Pre- 
late had  charged  the  lay  patrons  with 
being  the  cause  of  non-residence,  and  had 
provoked  the  whole  discussion,  Thq 
right   rev.  Prelate  said,  that  they  had 
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printing  of  the  petitions  presented  to  the 
House,  and   he  did  not  know  why  the 

Eetitions  he  was  intrusted  with  should  not 
aye  the  same  privilege. 

The  Speaker  thought  it  necessary  to 
say,  that  both  the  hon.  Members  laboured 
under  some  misapprehension  of  the  course 
pursued  with  respect  to  petitions.  There 
was  no  rule  of  the  House  which  forbade 
the  printing  of  petitions  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  but  there  was  a  general  understand- 
ings that  the  Members  were  not  to  require 
the  printing  of  petitions  which  contained 
nothing  in  statement  or  in  prayer  different 
from  the  many  which  had  been  already 
presented,  and  a  number  of  which,  having 
been  printed,  were  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  House.  The  understanding  was,  that 
petitions  on  subjects  of  this  kind  were 
not  to  be  printed  when  there  were  so 
many  others,  on  matters  of  great  im- 
portance, which  it  was  necessary  should 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  said,  he  had  a  great 
number  of  these  petitions  to  present.  He 
had  been  asked  that  day  how  many  of 
2,000  he  could  take  charge  of;  and  if  they 
were  not  to  be  printed,  he  must  read  them 
to  the  House. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  was  sure  the  hon. 
Member  would  not  persist  in  that  course, 
when  he  was  told  it  would  be  very  irre- 
gular. The  hon.  Member  might  read  ex- 
tracts of  the  petitions  if  they  contained 
new  matter,  but  he  could  not,  without 
leave  of  the  House,  read  the  petition  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  thought,  the  peti- 
tion he  had  now  presented  contained  sen- 
timents which  should  be  made  known,  and 
he  therefore  moved  that  it  be  printed. 

General  Qascoyne  said,  he  must  oppose 
that  Motion. 

The  Speaker  asked,  who  seconded  the 
Motion. 

No  Member  answered,  and  the  Motion 
was  not  put. 

\  The  Rotunda  Meetikos,  and  Mr. 
O'CoNNELL.]  Mr.  Hunt  presented  a 
Petition  from  a  person  named  Hethering- 
ton,  the  Chairman  of  one  of  the  Rotunda 
meetings,  who,  in  behalf  of  the  persons 
assembled,  expressed  the  conviction,  that 
the  persecution  of  Mr.  O'Connell  by  the 
Government  would  increase,  rather  than 
allay,  the  disturbances  of  Ireland.  The 
hon.  Member,  in  supporting  the  petition, 
took  occasion  to  disclaim  aU  connection 


with  the  meetings  held  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Carlile,  and  Mr.  Jones ;  and  having 
condemned  the  cold-blooded  policy  which 
the  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  had  expressed 
himself  willing  to  adopt  towards  Ireland, 
when  he  uttered  the  threat,  that  he  was 
ready  to  support  a  civil  war  rather  than 
suffer  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire, 
he  declared,  he  was  satisfied  that  no  jury, 
except  a  jury  packed  by  the  Government 
could  ever  pronounce  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  the  patriot  Daniel  O'Connell. 

Mr.  North,  although  unwilling  to  raise 
a  disciission  on  a  petition  of  dis  kind, 
could  not  allow  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Member,  with  respect  to  the  Govern- 
ment juries  in  Ireland,  to  pass  without  no- 
tice. He  (M  r.  North)  had  twice,  in  his  pro- 
fessional life,  had  occasion  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  merits  of  those  juries.  Once, 
when  Dr.  Sheridan  was  tried  and  acquitted, 
and  a  second  time,  when  certain  persons, 
in  1 822,  were  charged  with  a  conspiracy, 
and  the  jury  could  not  agree  in  their  ver- 
dict; on  these  occasions,  as  well  as  on 
many  others,  the  juries  of  Ireland  had 
proved  themselves  as  honest,  independent, 
and  virtuous,  as  any  number  of  men  who 
could  be  collected ;  and  he  trusted  that 
such  instances  would  satisfy  the  hon. 
Member,  as  well  as  those  to  whose  atten- 
tion such  suggestions  were  directed  out  of 
doors,  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  pack 
juries  in  Ireland  as  some  were  led  to  ima- 
gine. 

Mr.  Leader  lamented  the  occurrences 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  prosecutions, 
but  expressed  his  pleasure  to  hear  that  the 
question  was  not  to  be  determined  by  a 
tribunal  which  united  judge  and  jury  in 
itself. 

Lord  Stanley,  adverting  to  the  language 
of  the  member  for  Preston,  with  reference 
to  the  expressions  used  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Althorp)  last  night,  said,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  that  noble  Lord,  he,  as  one  of 
those  present  most  closely  connected  with 
him  and  the  Government,  felt  bound  to 
express  his  surprise  that  any  one  could 
interpret  the  expression  of  the  noble  Ix>rd 
into  a  threat  of  having  recourse  to  civil 
war.  On  the  contrary,  he  distinctly  un- 
derstood the  noble  Lord  to  say,  that,  much 
as  he  abhorred  civil  war,  he  preferred  the 
dreadful  chance  of  civil  war  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  had  been  called  on 
to  explain  or  to  apologise  for  an  expression 
he  bad  used  yn\h  reference  to  the  Ian* 
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uage  of  tbe  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  last 
igbt.  Now,  he  recollected  these  expres- 
ODB  well,  and  he  knew,  and  had  said  so 
t  the  time  that  they,  as  well  as  those  used 
y  the  other  noble  Lord  (Lord  Palmerston) 
ore  the  construction  which  he  had  put 
n  them.  It  was  true  that  the  member 
ir  Clare  had.  held  out  a  threat,  that  if 
lis  country  refused  to  suffer  the  question 
r  a  separation  to  tie  discussed,  the  people 
r  Ireland  would  plunge  into  a  civil  war. 
i'ell,  the  member  for  Clare  had  asserted, 
lat  if  they  did  not  agree  to  a  separation, 
ley  would  have  civil  war.  The  noble 
Drd  had  probably  put  forward  his  threat 

r«ply  to  that ;  but  he  repeated,  that  he 
igretted  the  ose  of  such  threats,  and  he 
igretted  it  the  more,  as  he  said  at  the 
me,  because  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
..  Peel),  and  the  hon.  member  for  Bo- 
lughbridge  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell),  had 
>th  hallooed  the  Ministerson  to  letslip  the 
Dgs  of  war.  He  cautioned  the  Ministers 
^inst  being  misled  by  these  cheers,  and 
i  repeated  that  caution  now ;  but  he 
;gged  to  say,  with  all  his  desire  to  respect 
e  House  and  its  forms,  that  he  could  not 
ithdraw  what  he  had  said.  As  to  the 
ttition  before  the  House,  although  it  bore 
e  signature  of  but  one  person,  it  was  as 
>od  as  if  it  had  ten  thousand,  for,  from 
bat  he  had  seen,  all  the  petitions  ap- 
lared  to  go  into  that  gentleman's  bag 
loinling  to  the  Clerk]  under  the  Table, 
id  were  out  of  sight  to  an  instant. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  he  could  not  abstain 
im  repeating  his  conviction,  that  the 
>ble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  merely  alluded 

his  being  willing  to  prefer  the  dreadful 
lancea  of  civil  war  iu  Ireland  to  the  dis- 
emberment  of  the  empire.  This  was 
s  recollection  of  tbe  noble  Lord's  ex- 
essions;  and  although  he  w{|s  present 
iring  the  whole  of  the  evening,  he  did 
It  recollect  that  the  member  for  Preston 
cused  him  of  using  a  threat. 

Dissections.]  Colonel  Lygon  pre- 
Dted  a  Petition  from  the  Sui^ical  and 
edical  Society  of  Westminster,  praying 
r  the  removal  of  all  difficulties  in  tbe 
ly  of  obtaining  Subjects  for  Dissection. 
Mr.  JTorfrurliMi  said,  that  it  was  not  his 
Mention  to  renew  his  bill  in  the  present 
«SPOD,  but  that  he  had  not  relinquished 
e  subject,  and  would  probably  bring  in 
bill  respecting  it  in  the  next  Session  of  I 
ltI  lament.  < 

Mr.  Hunt  observed,  that  if  he  should  ' 
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continue  to  have  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
the  House  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
troduced his  bill,  he  would, 'if  a  clause 
were  proposed  to  devote  the  bodies  of  poor 
persons  to  dissection,  move,  thai  every 
young  surgeon,  before  he  was  allowed  to 
touch  a  dissecting-knife,  should  sign  an 
instrument,  giving  up  his  own  body  after 
death  Co  the  same  operation.  If  it  should 
be  proposed  to  devote  the  bodies  of  poor 
paupers  to  dissection,  be  should  mote  to 
add  the  bodies  of  those  rich  paupers,  the 
pensioners  on  the  Civil  List. 

RzoisTKATioK  OF  Deeds  Bit.]..]  Lord 
W.  Powlett  presented  a  Petition  from  cer- 
tain landholders  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stockton,  praying  that  the  Registration  of 
Deeds  Bill  might  not  pass  into  a  law. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  that  gross  mis- 
representations had  gone  forth  respecting 
the  nature  of  his  Bill.  It  was  opposed  by 
those  who  had  an  interest  in  defeating  it; 
and  to  attain  their  object,  they  represented 
it  to  have  a  retrospective  effect,  and  as 
calculated  to  give  to  many  persons  great 
inconvenience,  and  cause  them  great 
trouble.  It  had  no  retrospective  operation 
whatever ;  and  its  prospective  operation 
would  be  unattended  with  the  slightest  in- 
convenience. 

Lord  Morpeth  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member,  that  the  measure  was  opposed  by 
a  great  many  parlies  who  had  no  sinister 
interest  to  serve  by  the  opposition. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  that  he  objected 
to  the  Bill  and  should  certainly  oppose  it. 

Sir  J.  Wrottetley  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  deserved  the  thanks 
of  all  landed  proprietors  for  his  endeavours 
to  lessen  the  cost  of  conveyancing.    , 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Parliamentary  Reform.]  Sir  James 
Graham  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
rate-payers  of  Carlisle  for  Reform  in  Par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Philip  Henry  Howard  supported 
the  Petition,  Though  the  prayer  of  the 
householders  might  appear  to  militate 
against  the  interests'  of  those  he  repre- 
sented, yet  he  was  sure  that  the  freemen 
of  Carlisle  would  never  wish  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  general  good.  He  looked 
anxiously  forward  to  Reform,  because  all 
orders  of  the  State  would  reap  advantages 
from  it ;  but  he  looked  forward  to  its  being; 
proposed  by  the  Sovereign,  for,  unless  it 
came  from  him,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  con- 
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leir  Lordahips  an  opiaioa  of  a  gentleman 
-a  very  sensible  man — at  to  property ; 
e  vaa  a  Republican,  and  therefore  his 
pinion  on  some  subjects  nould  not  be 
luch  valued  by  their  Lordships ;  but  Re- 
ublicans  liked  property  as  welt  as  other 
len.  Thatauthorobserved,  "  that  if  there 
i  one  natural  right  recogoised  by  all,  it 

the  right  of  each  succeeding  generation 
I  the  earth  and  all  its  produce,  and  it  is 
nly  inherited  by  private  persons  under 
le  laws  for  the  good  of  society."  That 
as  Jefferson's  opinion,  who  had  placed 
roperty  on  a  true  foundation.  For  him- 
iir  lie  objected  to  tithes,  that  they  dimi- 
ished  produce,  and  diminished  the  bene- 
cial  effects  of  the  right  of  property.  The 
able  Lord  concluded  by  presenting  a  pe- 
tion  from  Tyd  St.  Giles,  Ely,  for  an  al- 
iration  in  the  Tithe-system. 

The  Duke  of  fiucitinffftam  required,  that 
lepetition  should  be  read. 

The  Clerk  read  it  "  a  Petition  for  the 
epealof  the  Assessed  Taxes"  [a  laugk]. 

Lord  King  required,  that  the  petition 
lonld  be  read  further  ;  and  it  appeared 
iso  to  be  a  petition  for  a  Commutation  of 
ithes. 

The  Ear)  of  WinchUsea  was  disposed 
adily  to  extend  to  other  noble  Lords 
lat  indulgence  for  any  difference  of  sen- 
ment  vrhich  be  himself  had  frequently 
«eived  at  the  bands  of  their  Lordships  ; 
lit,  often  as  such  indulgence  had  been 
ranted  to  him,  he  felt  that  he  had  no 
[her  claim  to  it  than  the  sincerity  with 
hich  he  had  always  delivered  his  senti- 
ents.  Viewing  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
aron,  as  it  was  shown  by  his  attacks  on 
thes,  night  after  night,  and  particularly 
IS  obeerrations  on  the  Established  Chnrch 
'  the  country,  he  was  constrained  to  say, 
lat  he  could  not  give  him  the  credit  of 
ncerity  in  the  professions  he  continually 
ade,  of  intending,  by  his  observations,  to 
timote  the  interest  of  the  Cburcb. 
'^eaenting  the  petition,  the  noble  Lord 
id  permitted  himself  to  make  some  u 
arrantable  personal  attacks  on  some 
.e  most  respectable  Prelates  of  the 
bnrch.  He  had  made  repeated  attacks 
1  that  Chnrch,  and  had  always  spoken 

the  most  contemptuous  manner  of  the 
hurch  Establishment,  since  he  bad  had  a 
at  in  the  House.  The  noble  Baron, 
o,  had  spoken  contemptuously  of  erery- 
ing  connected  with  religion,  which  made 

doubtful  whether,  as  the  noble  Baron 
mid  see  nothing  good  id  the  Established 
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Church,  he  meant  to  correct  abuses. 
Whatever  the  noble  Baron  might  say  of 
the  effects  of  religion,  in  his  humble  jndf^ 
:  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
were  a  most  respectable  class  of  men  ;  and 
he  maintained,  that  religion  was  the  only 
sure  ground  Tor  private  virtue  and  public 
honesty.  It  was  a  proper  complaint  of  a 
risiht  rev.  Prelate,  on  the  other  evening, 
that  the  noble  Baron  brought  forward  no 
measure  of  his  own.  He  had  spoken  of 
all  sorts  of  abuses  ;  of  tithes,  of  non-re- 
sidence, of  pluralities;  and  had  gone  into 
all  sorts  of  questions  connected  with  the 
Church.  It  was  high  time  that  the  noble 
Lord's  attacks,  which  might  cause  a  per- 
nicious effect  if  they  remained  unanswered, 
should  be  noticed  ;  and  he,  for  one,  was 
determined  not  to  allow  attacks  to  be  un- 
answered which  be  believed  to  be  most  in- 
jurious to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church 
and  the  country.  He  agreed  cordially 
with  the  observations  made  by  the  noble 
Earl  (Carnarvon)  the  nigbt  before  last; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  good  advice  of  that 
noble  Earl  would  have  been  received  by 
the  noble  Baron  as  it  deserved.  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  Earl,  that  no  indi- 
vidual could  trace  the  conduct  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  for  the  last  twenty  years, 

ithout  being  convinced  that  it  had  made 
very  great  improvements,  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  members  of  the  Bench  to 
enforce  the  residence  ofthe  inferior  clergy. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church  stood  as  high  in 
general  estimation  as  the  cleigymen  of 
any  Church  in  the  world.  Would  to  God 
that  the  upper  classes  possessed  an  equal 
influence !  He  spoke  not  of  the  influence 
of  wealth,  but  of  that  influence  which  was 
founded  on  character ;  and  he  heartily 
wished  that  the  upper  classes  possessed 
as  much  influence  of  that  kind  as  the 
clergy  were  proved  to  possess  in  the  late 
disturbed  districts,  among  the  mi^uided 
peasantry.  He  would  only  add,  that  he 
would  not  stand  up  for  abuses,  and  was 
prepared  to  say,  that  manv  alterations 
might  take  place  to  improve  the  Church  ; 
but  he  had  no  doubt,  from  the  exertions 
already  made  by  the  members  of  the 
Bench,  that  the  individuals  of  that  body 
would  correct  abuses,  and  would  place 
the  Established  Church  on  the  very  best 
footing.  He  would  not  sit  in  that  House 
and  hear  attacks  made  on  that  Church 
without  replying  to  them ;  and  though 
be  wai  aa  inefficient  deTetider,  prectk* 
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than  which  none  could  be  more  fallacious. 
In  this  House,  such  arguments  would  be 
estimated  as  they  deserved,  and  the  subject 
would  be  considered  with  views  founded 
on  wisdom  and  justice.  A  bill  was  to  be 
brought  in  on  the  subject,  as  they  had 
been  informed,  by  the  very  rev.  Prelate 
opposite,  and  then  would  be  the  proper 
time  to  discuss  this  important  question  in 
its  proper  bearings.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  the  noble  Baron,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  tenants  knew  very  well 
that  they  would  not  .be  better  off  by  the 
abolition  of  the  tithes.  By  public  property, 
he  understood  property  that  had  belonged 
to  the  public,  and  which  the  public  might 
therefore  deal  with,  and  dispose  of.  But 
tithes  did  not  belong  to  the  public,  for  they 
never  came  from  the  public,  and  therefore 
could  not  belong  to  it.  If  the  tithes  were 
to  be  taken  from  the  Church,  they  would 
not  be  given  to  the  tenant,  but  to  the 
landowner;  for,  although  tithes  were 
abolished,  the  tenant  would  not  get  one 
farthing  more,  but  he  would  have  to  pay  a 
higher  rent.  Suppose  the  noble  Baron 
had  two  pieces  of  land,  one  on  each  side  of 
a  hedge ;  and  the  land  on  one  side  of 
the  hedge  was  subject  to  tithe,  and  the 
other  free  from  it.  For  the  one  piece  of 
land  the  noble  Baron  might  get  205.  per 
acre,  while  5s.  went  for  tithe ;  and  for  the 
other  he  might  get  25s.  But  the  profit 
made  by  the  tenant  would  be  the  same  for 
both ;  and  if  the  land  for  which  the  tenant 
paid  20s.  to  the  noble  Baron  were  freed 
from  tithe,  the  only  difference  to  the 
tenant  would  be  that  he  would  have  his  5s. 
per  acre  to  pay  to  the  noble  Baron  instead  of 
to  the  Church.  It  could  have  no  good  effect 
to  endeavour  to  make  tenants  expect  relief 
in  a  way  in  which  it  conld  not  be  given 
without  the  destruction  of  all  property. 
Property  was  the  creature  of  law,  sup- 
ported by  usage  or  prescription,  and  he 
would  not  give  a  quarter  of  a  year's  pur- 
chase for  the  noble  Baron  s  property  after 
the  tithes  were  taken  away.  He  did  not 
wish  to  prolong  this  incidental  discussion, 
but  he  was  anxious  to  show  to  the  Prelates 
and  the  clergy  of  the  Church  that  there 
were  lay  Peers  in  the  House  who  did  not 
share  in  the  feelings  which  some  appeared 
to  entertain  towards  them.  He  had  the 
honour  to  sit  on  a  certain  Commission 
(the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts),  along  with  six  or 
seven  Bishops,  and  he  could  undertake  to 
8gy,  that  no  m^a  could  b^  more  anxious  to 


put  an  end  to  abuses  than  they  were. 
And  he  alluded  particularly  to  his  very 
rev.  and  distinguished  friend  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Established  Church,  who, 
with  the  utmost  liberality  and  candour, 
had  been  willing  to  give  up  much  valuable 
patronage  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and 
the  public  ;  and  he  wished  that  the  lay 
Lords  who  were  possessed  of  patronage 
would  imitate  so  excellent  an  example. 
His  venerable  and  distinguished  friend 
would  excuse  him  for  thus  alluding  so  far 
to  a  matter  into  which  he  could  not  at 
present  enter  more  particularly  ;  but  he 
could  not  avoid  adverting  so  far  to  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  the  public  owed  to  his 
distinguished  friend,  and  which  he  hoped 
would  soon  be  made  known  to  all. 
'  The  Marquis  of  Lansdoum  said,  that 
he  had  no  desire  to  prolong  this  desultory 
conversation,  which,  perhaps,  might  much 
better  have  been  spared ;  and  his  only  rea- 
son for  at  present  offering  himself  to  their 
Lordships'  notice  was,  to  state  the  cause  of 
having  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in 
these  incidental  debates,  and  to  explain  to 
their  Lordships  why  he  thought  that  the 
course  thus  taken  was  an  inconvenient  one. 
Although  he  had  refrained  from  taking 
any  part  in  these  premature  discussions,  he 
was  very  far  from  being  indifferent  to  the 
topics  which  in  the  course  of  debate  were 
brought  under  discussion.  He  had  felt  with 
respect  to  tithe  property,  that,  like  every 
other  species  of  property,  it  was  liable  to 
be  subjected  to  the  review  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it 
might  be  susceptible  of  amelioration  in 
the  mode  of  its  collection,  in  a  manner  that 
might  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  Established  Church,  and  yet 
more  consonant  to  the  interests  of  the 
State.  But  it  was  now  known,  that  this 
subject  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
heads  of  the  Church  Establishment.  What 
the  measures  in  contemplation  were,  he 
did  not  pretend  to  know  at  present,  nor 
did  he  pledge  himself  to  support  any  par- 
ticular measures.  But  he  was  anxious 
that  the  subject  should  be  brought  before 
the  Legislature,  that  it  might  be  ascertained 
whether  an  improved  method  of  collectioa 
might  not  be  adopted,  so  as  to  remove 
many  of  the  objections,  real  or  imaginary, 
to  this  species  of  property.  And  he  was 
also  anxious,  that  whatever  measures  might 
be  proposed,  should  be  brought  forward 
by  the  right  reverend  Prelates  at  the  head 
of  the  Cburph  Establishment,  because  the 
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community  in  general  would  be  disposed 
to  pay  more  attention  to  any  plan  pro- 
posed by  them^and  because  any  expedient 
to  which  they  gave  their  sanction,  would 
be  carried  into  effect  with  increased  faci- 
lity, and  with  the  general  approbation  of 
the  country.    He  did  not  mean  at  present 
to  discuss  the  subject  with  reference  to 
the  principles  of  political  economy ;  but 
when  the  expected  bill  came  forward,  then 
would  be  the  proper  time  for  the  discus- 
sion, and  he  trusted  that  it  would  then  be 
discussed  with  that  gravity  and  serious- 
ness which  the  consideration  of  so  import- 
ant a  subject  demanded.     He  did   not 
mean  to  impute  improper  motives  to  any 
one ;  but  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
all  the  different  species  of  property  might 
be  viewed  as  cemented  together,  and,  for 
that  reason,  he  thpught  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  discuss  the  subject  when 
they  had  the  whole  of  it  before  them,  than 
to  raise  debates  incidentally  on  the  sepa- 
rate and  particular  parts  of  the  question. 
Such  being  his  opinion,  he  considered  it 
most  convenient  to  abstain  from  entering 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject  till  the 
expected  bill  came  before  them.     What 
it  was,  d^  he  had  already  intimated,  he 
did  not  know,  but  at  least  it  would  afford 
the  Legislature  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  whole  of  the  subject,  with  reference  to 
every  species  of  property,  and  with  a  view 
to  keep  the  property  of  the  Church  safe 
and  entire,  but)  at  the  same  time,  to  deal 
with    eccleisastical    property    so  that  it 
might  be  prevented  from  interfering  with 
the  beat  interests  of  agriculture,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country.     He 
should  pay  a  poor  compliment  to  the  Pre- 
lates of  the  Church,  if  he  were  to  say  that 
it  was  not  fitting  that  their  conduct  should 
be  brought  fairly  and  openly  before  the 
public ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  think 
it  lig^ht,  that  when  their  conduct  was  called 
in  question,  it  should  be  in  specific  charges, 
after  notice  given  to  them,  that  they  might 
be   prepared   for  their  defence.     But  he 
would  not  suppose  that  they  had  any  wish 
that  their  conduct  should  be  exempt  from 
that  species  of  investigation  to  which  the 
conduct  of  all  others  was  liable ;  or  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  meet  any  specific 
charge^  when  fairly  made  after  notice.  He 
was,  at  the  same  time,  of  opinion  that  this 
was  not  the  proper  time  for  the  discussion^ 
and  be  had  only  said  this  much  in  order 
to  dissuade  their  Lordships  from  engaging 
to  thete  incidental  debates,  and  to  recom- 


mend to  them  to  wait  until  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  be  brought  before  them,  when 
it  might  be  discussed  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  question,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  property 
of  the  Church,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  and 
the  general  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  rose  to  say  a  few 
words  in  answer  to  the  attacks  which  had 
been  made  on  the  noble  Baron  (King) 
who  had  commenced  the  discussion,  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Wynford) 
near  him.  But  first  a  word  on  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Marquis  who  had  just  sat 
down.  The  noble  Marquis  said,  that  his 
noble  friend  ought  not  to  have  made  any 
attack  on  the  Prelates  of  the  Church,  with- 
out having  brought  forward  some  specific 
charge.  Now,  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
noble  Baron  bad  made  any  charge  at  all. 
The  noble  Baron  alluded  the  other  night 
to  the  conduct  of  a  certain  Pjielate,  and 
he  was  confirmed  in  what  he  had  said ; 
but  he  had  made  no  charge  against  that 
Prelate  or  against  any  other.  Then  as 
to  the  nobk  and  learned  Lord,  he  com- 
plained that  the  noble  Baron  had  attacked 
the  Bishops.  But  the  noble  Baron  had 
certainly  not  begun  the  attacks,  but  had 
confined  himself,  as  he  had  stated,  to  the 
political  economy  of  the  subject.  Then 
one  of  the  reverend  Bench  started  the 
subject  of  non-residence,  and  contended, 
that  the  fault  of  non-residence  did  not 
rest  on  the  Bishops,  but  on  the  lay-impro- 
priators,  who  possessed  so  many  advow- 
sons.  He  was  old  enough  to  recollect 
when  Lord  S  to  well,  then  Sir  William 
Scott,  brought  the  bill  to  promote  the 
residence  of  the  Clergy  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  ki  1803.  He  was  then,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  remembered  that 
the  bill  had  been  avowedly  sent  to  Oxford 
for  the  revision  of  the  heads  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  that  when  it  came  back  again, 
Mr.  Windham  fought  it  out  to  the  last, 
and  said  that  it  was  a  bill,  not  for  enforcing 
residence,  but  for  encouraging  non-resi- 
dence^ and  the  bill  was  almost  for  a  whole 
Session  before  the  House.  Was  it  ever 
denied  that  that  bill  had  been  shown  to 
and  revised  by  the  Bisihops  ?  No  one  ever 
doubted  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  prolong 
the  discussion,  but  he  could  not  but  notice, 
that  the  subject  of  residence  had  been 
brought  by  the  heads  of  the  Church  under 
discussion,  in  Parliament,  both  in  1803, 
cind  afterwards  in  1917|  by  the  then  Arch« 
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bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  yet  that  their 
measures  had  proved  inefficient  to  pro* 
mote  residence.  He  thought  the  residence 
of  the  clergy  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  was  willing  that  the  Bishops  should 
have  more  power  to  enforce  it.  But  they 
must,  in  the  first  place,  put  an  end  to 
plilralities,  as  residence  and  pluralities 
Gould  not  exist  together. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  concurred 
with  such  of  their  Lordships  as  thought 
that  it  was  not  proper  to  carry  on  these 
mcidental  discussions  on  separate  par- 
ticulars, on  which  they  could  come  to  no 
decision.  He  did  not  mean  to  impute 
improper  motives  to  any  one,  and  he 
took  it  for  granted,  that  the  object  of  the 
noble  Baron  was,  to  put  the  Church  pro- 
perty on  the  best  footing  for  all  parties, 
since  he  himself  said  so.  But  when  the 
subject  should  come  fairly  and  fully  before 
them,  he  maintained  that  it  ought  to  be 
viewed  in  the  broadest  light,  not  only  with 
reference  to -the  interests  of  sigriculture, 
but  also  with  reference  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Church  Establishment,  which  was 
essential  to  the  Constitutionr  With  re- 
spect to  religion,  he  left  that  to  be  set- 
tled between  every  man  and  his  own  con- 
science. His  own  object  was,  the  amelior- 
ation of  the  Church  Establishment;  and 
whenever  that  subject  was  brought  on,  as 
it  would  be,  he  would  look  narrowly  to 
the  question,  how  much,  and  in  what  de- 
gree, they  could  maintain  what  belonged 
to  the  clecgy  of  this  country,  or  the  Church 
Establishment.  The  Church  ought  not 
to  apprehend  danger  on  that  head ;  for 
the  clergy  had  as  much  right  to  their  pro- 
perty as  the  noble  Lord  had  to  his  estate ; 
and  if  the  Church  property  were  taken 
away,  he  knew  not  by  what  mode  the 
noble  Lord  would  effect  the  preservation 
of  his  own. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  held  the  same 
opinion  as  his  noble  friend  with  respect  to 
the  inutility  of  these  incidental  discussions. 
When  the  subject  was  regularly  brought 
forward,  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  dis- 
cussed with  all  that  seriousness  and  atten- 
tion which  the  magnitude  of  the  question 
deserved.  He  was  sure  that  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  and  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  would  be  studiouely  attended  to. 
He  took  this  opportunity  to  state,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Eldon)  he  should  postpone 
.  his  Reform  in  Chancery  Bill  till  Tuesday 
week.    Perhaps  the  noble  and  learned 


Lord  (Wynford)  would  h&ve  no  objection 
to  allow  his  Motion,  which  was  fixed  for  to» 
night  to  stand  over,  in  order  to  afford  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  ah  op^ 
portunity  of  being  present  at  the  discus* 
sion. 

Lord  Wynford  was  willing  to  let  his 
Motion  stand  over  till  Thursday  iiefxt; 
and  moved,  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Frauds  on  Cre- 
ditors Bill  be  discharged,  and  fixed  for 
Thursday* — Agreed  to. 

Lord  King  eoukl  inform  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  had  recommended  him 
to  bring  forward  motions  after  due  notice, 
that  if  he  came  down  to  the  House  on 
Monday  se'nnight,  the  noble  Lord  would 
find,  that  he  (Lord  King)  had  a  motioo  to 
bring  forward,  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the 
noble  Lord,  if  he  pleased,  might  take  up 
the  most  reverend  Prelate's  defence.  Noble 
Lords  bad  charged  him  with  making  un- 
founded  accusations;  but  with  respect  to 
non-residence,  what  did  the  returns  of 
1813  show  ?    That  there  were  only  4, 1 83 
residents  out  of  10,558,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  incufflbents  in  England,  so  that  the 
remainder  must  be  taken  as  non-residents. 
This  was   not  one  of  his  **  unfounded 
statements,*'  but  a  fact  apparent  on  the 
face  of  the  official  return.     He  regretted 
that  similar  returns   to    that  which  he 
quoted  had  not  been  made  for  the  yean 
subsequent  to    1813.      He   hoped    that 
there  would  be  now  no  objection  to  fur- 
nishing such  returns,  and  he  would  move 
for  them  [Several  noble  Lords  required  a 
notice  to  be  given].    Well,  then,  oe  gave 
notice,  and  he  would  tnove  for  them  on 
Monday.     It  was  his  wish  that  the  returns 
should   distinguish  between  patrons,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical.     He  might  here  ob- 
serve,   that  he   thought  the   noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  taken  a  narrow,  con- 
fined, and  professional,  view  of  property, 
which  he  appeared  to  contemplate  with 
respect,  only  as  being  the  creature  of  the 
law.    This  was  certainly  much  less  phf* 
losophical  than  the  sentiment  of  Jefferson, 
who  viewed  property  atf  being   for   the 
benefit  and  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  and  as  being  only  posseesed  by 
private  men    for   the   good    of    society. 
He  fully  coincided  in  this,  and  thought 
that  any  mode  of  property  which  was  not 
for  the  good  of  society  ought  to  be,  and 
he  trusted  would  be,  altered. 
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FifholMi  (t  Balwq,  dU  Uh  niltHt  sT  tu  <M«|r 


MmnUm    CuPftipirlnii    of    LnDdao:'-Dr    ^ii 
F{tOLa*B»  ftoa  iMttiim;    nvd  IVam  ThfUbrd,    Fd 
tlUMUBB  M  BM  Tlihe  L—1    By  Mr.  HaMU,  fMM  ■■■ 
MUUoa.  fcrtiiiulMtMof  tb*  MiltTui  Item  ■nn~ 
ton  <i>T  ullUnaoB  b)  OmTIUk  Uoi  1  ud  from  Mudi 
tot  tam^  to  (Utiloy  thi  LlbofltU|  Pmr.    By  Hr. 
kntiar,  ftoln  fMMMii  <M  fMAoUm  of  CMUUWii 
laiiif  Wn^  nf  tirr  Ptt|iit  tT  frr^l  Nu«  Ma  Pi 

^fantu  in  SfamntiUTi  p(qi»f  (nraa  Hi 
IMT  tat  hanmaat  tat  Iha  HUitlL 

Law  as  to  ElectIoJI  .pETfrloBft.] 
Ir.  BeAett  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
;raoti&  who  had  petitioned  against  the 
turn  tot  the  borough  of  Winchilsea,  and 
itered  ifito  the  neeeasary  reiiog;nizBticeB, 
raTing)  bb  the;  contemplate  that  the 
eaaure  about  to  be  proposed  by  Govern- 
eot  Avould  effect  all  that  they  desired 
itk  reBptiet  to  that  borough,  that  they 
ight  be  allowed  *0Witlldraw  their  feeog- 
zttnces.  The  hon.  Member  then  moved, 
lat  the  reCo^batic«s  in  questioti  be  dia- 

Tbe<J^9«ailer-havtog  expressed  I) iadoubt! 
I  to  whether  the  House,  according  to  the 
bt  of  Parliament,  had  power  to  allow  the 
cogoizAticMtobetflthdrattU,  Mr.Benett 
Ithdftw  the  Motloa. 


10)  PartiMtnMnf  Jti;fbrm.  SM 
Parliames-tabt  Rkforh.]  Mr, 
Benett  presented  a  Petition  from  Wilt* 
*hire,  signed  by  14,000  persons,  in  fa- 
of  Reform.  The  prayer  of  the  pe* 
tition  was  generslly  for  Reform,  without 
tpecifylng  bd;  particular  measure.  The 
Hon.  iMember  expressed  a  hope,  thai  when- 
ever the  Reform  measarC  of  Government 
shoSid  be  brought  forward,  he  should  be 
able  to  Support  it,  and  that  it  would  prove 
a  plan  of  full  and  efficient  Reform.  He 
was  sure  that,  in  the  present  stat*  of  the 
country,  they  who  opposed  all  Refora 
would  attach  to  themselves  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility. The  petition  was  signed  by 
thirty  Magifitrates,  and  a  great  number  of 
clei^ymen,  yeomaury,  and  shopkeepers. 
The  hon.  Metuber  hoped  that  county 
tfleetings  for  Reform  would  be  held  aU 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  Hunt  presented  Petitions  from 
Wigan, Oldham, Bntterworth,  adistrict  in 
Manchester,  and  a  parish  In  Ireland,  pray- 
ing  far  Annual  Parliaments,  Universal  Suf- 
frage, and  the  Vote  by  Bullot ;  also  from 
some  inhabitants  of  London,  praying  that 
the  forestirf' Epping  might  be  given  to  the 
poor,  to  be  cultivated  by  them ;  likewise, 
Ibui' Petitions  from  owners  end  occupiers 
of  land  in  Hampshire,  staling,  that  the 
labotirers  had  been  driven  by  necessity  to 
congregate  together,  and  demand  a  rise  of 
wages.  They  attributed  this  circumstance 
to  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  prayed  fbt 
Reform.  The  hon.  Member  i$ad  copious 
extracts  from  these  petitions. 

Mr.  Beaumont  said,  as  the  hor^.  Mem- 
ber gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  At  twelve 
o'clook  every  night,  he  should  not  occupy 
so  much  lime  in  presenting  petitions. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  If  it  were  made  a 
rule  that  no  petition  should  be  read  ot 
observed  upon,  but  put  at  once  into  the 
Clerk's  bag,  it  would  save  him  a  vast  deal 
of  trouble,  as  he  had  hundrcdsof  petitlont 
at  home,  and  thousands  more  were  coming 
to  him  from  the  country.  If  the  Vote  by 
Ballot  should  be  conceded  by  the  House, 
he  believed  that  the  House  would  be 
troubled  with  very  few  petitions  more ;  but 
if  it  should  not,  every  town  and  villase  ib 
the  kingdom  would  meet  to  petition  for  it. 
He  thought  that  the  people  could  not  do 
better  than  meet  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  general  fast,  fbr  there  could  not  be 
a  more  acceptable  act,  in  the  eyes  of  God 
and  man,  than  tin  attempt  to  re-establiih 
the  juit  righU  of  the  people. 
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Assessed  Taxes.]  Mr.  Dundas  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  the  City  of  York, 
prayiqg  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Assessed 
Taxes.  The  hon.  Gentleman  slated,  that 
it  had  received  a  very  large  number  of 
signatures,  including  that  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  that  he  concurred  in  the 
prayer  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Bayntun  supported  the  prayejr  of 
the  petition  in  the  following  speech : — 
"  Sir, — Concurring  as  I  do  in  the  prayer 
of  the  petition  which  has  just  been  pre- 
sented from  the  inhabitants  of  the  citv 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  al- 
though it  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  the 
House  at  any  length,  yet  I  cannot  omit 
this  opportunity  of  making  one  or  jtwo  ob- 
servations. I,  Sir,  feel  most  anxious  for 
the  repeal  of  those  taxes  which  operate  so 
heavily  upon  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
and  indirectly  on  the  lower,  and  which 
produce  little  advantage  to  the  revenue, 
compared  with  the  discomfiture  and  misery 
heaped  upon  these  particular  classes. 
Constructive  taxation  may  be  made  the 
instrument  of  great  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion ;  and  I  appeal  to  as  mtmy  of  this 
hon.  House  who  are  Magistrales,  if  the 
assessed  taxes,  particularly  the  house  and 
window-tax,  are  not  productive  of  more 
litigation  and  appeal  to  them,  and  of  more 
personal  restraint  upon  the  liberty,  happi- 
ness, and  prosperity  of  the  people,  than 
all  the  other  taxes  of  the  realm.  The 
legitimate  object.  Sir,  of  all  taxation  is 
revenue,  and  personal  liberty  is  necessary 
to  enable  you  more  effectually  to  bear  it, 
by  leaving  you  in  possession  of  everything 
necessary  to  furnish  the  means,  in  pro- 
curing of  which  nothing  affects  you  like 
the  assessed  taxes.  They  are  derived.  Sir, 
from  our  incomes  and  our  profits,  the  un- 
certainty of  which  makes  them  sometimes 
prospective  and  exceedingly  vexatious, 
and  are  quite  different  in  their  operation 
to  taxes  levied  upon  merchandise,  which 
are  paid  out  of  our  capital,  are  re- 
imbursed by  the  consumer  of  his  own  will 
and  ability,  and  are  frequently  a  source  of 
profit  and  a  stimulus  to  trade.  I  should 
not,  Sir,  have  ventured  to  address  the 
House,  had  I  not  felt  confident  that  by  a 
repeal,  say,  even  partial,  of  the  window- 
tax, — that  tax  upon  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  the  blessings  of  health, — great  benefit 
would  arise,  and  that  it  would  tend  to 
alleviate  at  any  rate,  if  not  partially  to 
remove,  much  of  that  distress  which  hon. 
Members  have  lately,  in  this  Housei  most 


unfortunately  borne  testimony  to.    Sir,  in 
advocating  a  repeal  of  these  taxes,  so 
galling  and  so  vexatious,  I  would  venture 
to  recommend-to  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, coinciding  most  fully  in  the  obser- 
vations which  were  just  now  offered  to  the 
House  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire 
(Mr.  Benett),  who  stated,  that  in  pre- 
senting a  petition  from  that  county,  with 
which  I,  Sir,  am  also  connected,  which 
petition  had  received  the  signatures  of 
nearly  14,000,  many  of  whom  were  Ma- 
gistrates, praying  for  a  repeal  of  these 
imposts,'  if  any  other  tax  was  requisite,  it 
should    be  a    graduating    property-tax; 
whilst  by  the  payment  of  taxes  property  is 
made  safe  and  secure,  it  is  but  fair  for 
that   security  that    the    owners    should 
mostly  contribute.     Even,  Sir,  although  a 
tax  upon  luxuries  appears  to  be  the  most 
proper,  yet  great  disadvantage  arises  Nvery 
considerably  on  account  of  these  imposts, 
by  the  non-employment  of  mechanics,  who 
at  this  day  are,  to  a  great  number,  out  of 
work.     It  is  not  my  wish.  Sir,  to  say  any 
thing  that  ivould  be  calculated  to  embar- 
rass his  Majesty's  present  Ministers,  who 
seem  to  be  disposed  to  do  every  thing 
in  their  power,  standing  as  they  do  so  high 
in  the  hearts  and  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  nnentioning,   in  the  room  of  the 
house  and  window-tax  (if  necessary),  a 
graduated  property-tax.     Sir,  I  have  per- 
ceived this  day,  by  some    of  the  daily 
journals,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  his 
Majesty's  Government    to   take  off  the 
house   and  window-tax.     I   trust  that  it 
may  be  realized.     I   have    only    stated 
what  I  felt  myself  bound  to  do  for. the 
benefit  of  my  constituents, — ^very  imper- 
fectly,  I  fear, — -what  would   be,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  benefit  of  my  countrymen; 
tending  to   alleviate  their  burthens  and 
distresses,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition, 
and   increase  the  happiness,  of  those  in 
the  more  humble  spheres  of  life — I  mean 
the  people." 

Forfar  District  of  Burghs.]  Sir 
C.  Forbes  said,  he  had  to  present  a  peti- 
tion from  the  hon.  W.  Qgilvie,  against  the 
late  return  of  the  Lord  Advocate  (the 
hon.  Francis  Jeffrey),  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  burghs  of  Forfar,  Cupar,  &c. 
The  hon.  Baronet  explained  the  reason 
why  this  petition  had  not  been  presented 
within  the  regular  time  appointed  by  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  House,  which 
require  that  the  presentation  of  electioo 
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petitions  should  take  place  either  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Session,  or  within  fourteen 
days  after  the  return.  In  this  case  it  ap- 
peared that,  compliance  with  the  usual 
regulations  was  impossihle,  as  the  return 
had  been,  made  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
and  the  House,  consequently,  was  not  sit- 
ting at  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  days 
so  prescribed,  or  during  any  part  of  them. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  natural 
course  would  have  been,  to  present  the 
petition  on  the  3rd  of  February.  The 
petition  was  accordingly  despatched  from 
Edinburgh  on  the  1st  for  that  purpose, 
but  owing  to  a  snow-storm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  both 
the  mail  and  the  messenger  were  prevented 
from  arriving  before  the  5th  inst.  The 
hon.  Baronet  concluded  by  moving,  that 
the  petition  might  be  permitted  to  be  laid 
on  the  Table,  in  consideration  of  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  this  particular  case,  not- 
withstanding the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
House,  which  would  otherwise  have  re- 
jected it. 

The  Motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Schonswar. 

Mr*  C  W.  Wynn  said,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection, under  all  circumstances,  to  receive 
the  present  petition  ;  but  the  expediency 
of  a  strict  general  adherence  to  the  Stand- 
ing Orders  of  the  House  ought  at  the  same 
time  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  thought  it 
would  be  right  for  the  hon.  Member  to 
establish  his  case  by  evidence  at  the  bar. 
[Evidence  was  then  given  at  the  bar  by 
two  witnesses,  of  the  names  of  Barnaby 
and  Webster,  'as  to  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gations of  the  petition.  The  former  wit- 
ness deposed,  that  he  himself  was  on  his 
way  to  London  with  the  petition,  but  was 
unable  to  proceed  even  so  far  as  Berwick, 
owing  to  the  drifting  of  the  snow,  and  had 
to  forward  it  by  the  guard  to  the  next 
post  town.] 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  (the  witnesses  having 
withdrawn)  contended,  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  all  precedent  to  receive  the 
petition.  There  was  a  case  in  point,  with 
respect  to  the  impediment  of  a  snow-fall 
being  a  sufficient  pretext  to  justify  the 
Honse*s  departing  from  its  rule,  which 
forbade  the  reception  of  a  petition  not 
forwarded  within  fourteen  days  from  the 
date  of  the  return.  The  case  he  alluded 
to  occurred  in  1781;  it  was  the  Seaford 
case,  and  the  House  decided  against  the 
petition  being  received.  The  House  could 
not  be  (00  strict  in  enforcing  it9  Standing 


Orders  rigidly,  otherwise  the  door  would 
be  thrown  open  to  most  anomalous  pre- 
cedents. Let  them,  if  they  so  thought  it 
expedient,  enlarge  the  period  within  which 
petitions  might  be  received,  but  not  depart 
hastily  from  their  fixed  regulations. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  agreed 
with  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  the  House 
could  not  be  too  slow  in  admitting  excep- 
tions to  their  general  rules ;  but  still  the 
present  petition  was  one  which  it  might, 
without  inconvenience,  he  thought,  re- 
ceive, though  the  letter  of  the  Standing 
Order  of  the  House  had  not  been  strictly 
complied  with.  It  appeared  to  him  so 
highly  improbable  that  their  then  receiving 
that  petition  could,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  operate  as  an  incon- 
venient precedent,  that  he  would  not  en- 
force too  strictly  the  Standing  Order 
against  it. 

Sir  G,  Clerk  said,  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  this  case  and  the  one 
quoted  by  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Montgomeryshire,  inasmuch  as  in  that  (the 
Seaford)  case  all  due  diligence  was  not 
used. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table ;  the  ballot 
fixed  for  the  22nd  of  March. 

Patent  to  Print  Bibles.]  Mr.Hume 
presented  a  Petition  from  Messrs.  Childs, 
Printers,  nt  Bungay,  in  Suffolk,  praying 
that  the  Patent  which  grants  to  certain 
bodies  the  privilege  of  Printing  Statutes, 
Acts  of  Parliament,  Bibles,  Testaments, 
Books  of  Common  Prayer,  and  all  other 
Books  authorized  to  b6  used  in  Churches, 
and  which  is  now  on  the  point  of  expiring, 
may  not  be  created  anew,  and  extended 
for  a  further  period  of  time.  The  hon. 
Member  then  moved,  **  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  of  the 
King's  Printers,  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  ;  by  what  authority  their  Pa- 
tents are  held ;  how  far  they  have  been 
beneficial  to  the  country ;  and  how  far  the 
public  interests  are  likely  to  be  promoted 
by  them;  should  it  be  thought  expedient 
to  continue  them.''  He  likewise  moved, 
that  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  reported  from  time  to 
time  to  the  House. 

Lord  Nugent  said,  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  Motion. 
He  merely  rose  to  state,  that  aCommission 
had  already  been  appointed  by  the  Trea- 
sury to  inquire  into  the  expense  occasioned 
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by  bfititiiig  papers  for  bdth  Houses  of 
PmAtaent  His  noble  frietid,^  the  Chan- 
cellor df  the  tSXc^he^uer,  had  intended  to 
haVe  retiffed  thii  Very  subject  to  the  con- 
ftidemtidil  df  that  Cdtbfriisdon.  Me  was 
happv  td  state,tbiit  the  subject  of  Stationery 
MfMllfied  to  ih&t  Hbii^e  had  also  come 
tifidef  the  (3oii^id6rati6n  of  tti^  Treasury, 
atid  ft  pl&h  had  been  suggested  by  which 
t)b6-fifth  of  the  present  expense  incurred 
013  (hftt  head  Would,  he  believed,  be  spared. 
Hd  dSsUf^d  his  bod.  friend,  tne  member 
fef  Middlesex,  th^t  he  should  be  most 
h^ppy  to  co-operate  with  him  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Sir  J?.  tfiglU  hoped,  that  measures  for 
the  abolition  of  the  office  of  K5ng*s  Printer 
Would  not  be  tatteh  without  due  exiimina- 
tion.  tt  should  be  recollected,  that  he  was 
fdSponsfbl^  for  the  verbal  accuracy  of  all 
Bills  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  OoUtbutn  said|  the  patent  of  the 
King's  printer  was,  In  fact,  the  abridge- 
tiifrnt  of  a  Aonbpoly ;  fof  if  it  Were  abolished 
the  dole  figbt  of  printing  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment abd  Bibles  i  would  vest  in  the  two 
Universities.  He  was  sorry  that  the  indis- 
position 6f  the  hon.  Member  [Mr.  Hume 
was  hoarse f   and  could  not  speak]  .had 

{)revented  him  from  going  into  the  sub- 
edt,  ad  he,  Mr.  Goulbufn.  wad  prepared 
to  defend  the  cofidudt  or  hid  Majesty's 
late  Ministers. 

Motion  agreed  to^  and  Committee  ap- 
pointed. 

ftiOEAU  CanaI.]  Lofd  Althorp  was 
understood  to  say,  tb&t  two  notices  of  his 
stood  for  discussion  ihat  evening.  One 
of  them  related  to  a  Motion  for  referring 
f6  a  Select  CoiAmittee  the  papers  and  ac- 
counts relating  to  Windsor  Castle  and 
Buckingham  ralace.  As  those  papers 
w^re  not  yet  ready  f6  be  laid  on  the 
liable,  he  dhould  postpone  his  Motion  re- 
garding them  till  the  15th  instant.  His 
Other  Motion  wad  connected  with  the 
papers  and  accounts  relating;  to  the  water 
comiilunications  in  Canacm,  along  the 
ftideau  and  Granville  Canals.  The  noble 
Lord  stated,  that  the  original  estimate  for 
the  latter  was  1 16,000/.,  and  for  the  former 
16^,000/.,  which  wete  to  include  the  whole 
expense.  In  1828,  it  W$ts  found  out  that 
the  lUdeaa  canal  coljld  not  be  completed 
fef  lesd  than  558,000/.,  n6r  the  Granville 
eafial  for  less  thail  176,580/.,  making;  the 
estimates  for  the  two,  ih  1 828,  734,000/. 
Thit  turn  ai8tomdhe4  the  House  ot  Com- 


ihond,  and  the  vote  Wad  0pp6sed;  but 
since  then  a  fresh  estimate  had  beefi  re- 
ceived from  Canada,  tnaklng  the  expense 
of  the  tlide^ii  eanal  69^1,000/.,  and  of  the 
Granville  cahal  250,000/.,  dnd  making  a 
total  of  943,000/.  Instead  of  734,000/., 
at  which  the  etimate  had  beeti  calculated 
in  1828.  tie  believed  that  these  wftter 
Communications  i^efe  valuable,  bot  only 
fof  the  internal  trade,  but  also  for  the 
ftiilitary  defence  of  the  country.  We  had 
already  expended  on  these  ^orks  572,000/. 
tt  was  nara  to  give  up  so  large  an  expense  as 
We  had  alteady  incurred  ;  yet,  when  it  was 
redollected  that  this  was  little  more  than 
one-half  the  expense  which  was  to  be  io- 
curred,  atid  that  there  was  still  more  than 
400,000/.  to  bd  provided  for,  and  he  could 
tioi  pledge  himself  that  even  the  present 
enormous  estimate  Would  not  b^  exceeded, 
it  Was  matter  fof  consid6fa€iOn,  whether 
we  should  not  rather  abslfidon  tbe^ 
wbrkd  than  embark  in  fresh  ext}ense. 
H^  dhould,  therefore,  tnoire  to  tefe^  these 
papers  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Waf burton  said,  that  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Middlesex  and  hiiriself 
had  objected  to  the  votes  for  the  Rideau 
6and  when  they  were  first  submitted  U» 
Parliament,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
Works  coinmeficed  without  the  sanction  or 
authority  of  Parliament.  He  thought  that 
Ministers  had  taken  the  only  proper  course 
that  Was  op^h  to  them,  by  determining  to 
refer  the  papers  relative  to  this  canal  to  a 
Select  Committee.  If  there  were  any  trade 
ever  ciirried  on  along  this  canal,  it  Would  be 
a  forced  trade ;  and  if  so,  it  would  be  a  loss 
to  the^tfiother-couritry.  He  did  not  mean 
to  assert  that  the  colony  would  not  receite 
benefit  from  the  formation  of  this  canal ; 
but  the  benefit  which  it  would  receive 
would  be  a  loss  t6  the  parent  State.  He 
w&s  quite  Certain,  th&t  if  2.^0,000/.  were 
expended  every  year  on  the  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tnetropolis,  ft  greater 
national  benefit  would  beconfefted  on  the 
country  than  any  which  ^oiild  ev^  dCCrue 
from  the  form&tlofi  of  this  e^penslte  candl 
in  Canada. 

Sit  John  ffewpott  daid,  thftt  seven  years 
ago  the  proprietV  of  forming  this  caaalhad 
been  considered  in  a  Committee  above- 
stairs,  and  atthAt  time  he  had  oppoded  the 
formation  of  it  with  all  the  arguments  io 
his  power.  He  thought  at  thslttirae,  that 
the  estimates  of  the  expetise  Were  falla- 
cious, and  hd  htid  dtflte  been  confirmed  in 
that  opinion  by  the  Mp^ftdnctf  Of  f«Cti, 
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When  this  fenatt^r  came  under  the  conai-^ 
deration  of  the  Finance  Committee^  he 
expressed  an  opinion,  which  he  repeated 
now,  that  it  would  be  better  to  sacrifice 
ail  ibe  money  which  had  beeti  already 
expended,  than  to  proceed  in  invoWing 
the  country  in  still  greater  expenses  dt  a 
time  of  general  distress  like  the  present. 

Mr.  Labouchti-e  said,  that  he  had  toted 
ibr  the  original  grant  to  make  these  canals, 
and  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  shrink 
ftom  the  responsibility  attached  to  it.  The 
pritictple  on  which  that  grant  was  made, 
was  a  wise  and  statesman-like  principle. 
He  was  glad  that  these  papers  were  to  be 
sobmitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  Select 
Ckmmiittee,  for  he  was  sure  that  nothing 
bat  good  could  proceed  from  iuch  a  course. 
It  was  quite  consistent  in  the  faon.  mem- 
ber fior  Bridport  to  object  to  the  grant,  be-^ 
caase  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  colonies  al- 
together ;  but  that  not  being  his  wish,  he 
bad  as  consistently,  he  hoped,  supported 
it  He  agreed  with  his  noble  friend,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the 
telony  should  assist  the  mother-country 
m  the  completion  of  these  works.  The 
mother-country  had,  undoubtedly,  a  great 
ciairo  upon  Canada,  and  he  believed  that 
tlie  colony  would  endeatour  to  take  its 
share  of  tne  burthen.  InVleed  he,  for  one, 
should  be  greatly  disappointed  if  such 
weie  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  supported  the  Motion, 
but  felt  called  upon  to  condemn  the  prac- 
tice of  lavishing  the  public  money  on 
works  without  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  Parliament.  He  hoped  tnat  the 
hon.  Member,  who  on  a  former  night  had 
so  strenuously  defended  the  privileges  of 
that  House,  would  on  the  present  occasion 
eome  forward  to  assert  the  impropriety  of 
any  public  works  being  erected  without 
its  previous  consent.  He  believed  that  th6 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  be- 
haved with  the  most  perfect  candour  when 
he  hud  his  statement  on  this  subject  before 
the  Finance  Committeie ;  and  he  w^s  ouite 
certafn  that  at  that  thne  the  right  hon. 
Gentleofao  was  not  aware  that  400,000/. 
more  than  his  estimate  would  be  wanted 
for  tlie  completion  of  these  works. 

Mr.  Ooulbum  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  had  only  done  him  justice 
in  saying,  that  when  he  (Mr.  Gonlburn) 
bad  made  his  statement  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  he  had  no  notion  that  so  large 
a  s«m  would  be  required.  It  would  be 
unecesittry  for  him  to  ent^r  into  any  de- 


tails on  this  Subject  now,  becftui^  the  Cdm- 
mittee  would  be  better  able  to  invfestig&te 
the  grounds  of  the  enormoud  excess  over 
the  sum  originally  proposed.  The  tndtives 
which  had  induced  the  hot),  meiiibef  Tot 
Taunton  to  express  a  wish  that  the  Work 
wotild  not  be  abandoned,  were  precisely 
the  tnotives  Which  had  produced  th«  Ori- 
ginal grant.  He  believed  there  woald  be 
no  backwardness  on  the  part  of  the  Cana- 
dian legislature  td  Assist  the  Work,  and 
certainly  tlie  colonists  themselVed  had 
already  diiiplayed  that  disposition. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  aS  he  had  utidet- 
stood  the  noble  Lord,  the  Cotntnittee  w^r^ 
to  report  their  opinion  aS  to  whether  the 
advantage  of  the  Works,  if  completed, 
would  compensate  for  the  etpeti&e  df  cditi- 
pleting  them.  He  wished,  howet^r,  td  ob- 
serve, that  the  opinions  df  military  tnen 
must  be  constituent  elements  df  a  calcula- 
tion respecting  the  advsLntageS  of  the 
works;  diid,  although  the  Comdrittee 
would  hstve  to  report  fkcts  as  w^ll  as  its 
opinion,  yet  that  ltd  opinion  miidt  obviously 
be  fbrmed  principally  upon  grounds  Which 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  publish. 

Lord  i4/Moy)}  said,  he  was  desirous  to 
give  the  Committee  every  possible  infotm- 
ation. 

Motion  agreed  to.  On  the  ndtniniition 
of  the  Memoers  of  th6  Cdmmittee, 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  he  had  been 
misunderstood,  and  had  never  expressed  a 
wish  to  get  rid  of  all  our  colonies.  What 
he  had  objected  to  was,  taxing  the  people 
of  this  coUntfy  for  the  purpose  of  extend" 
ing  a  territorial  empire  which  could  not  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  Labouchere  was  glad  to  find  that 
he  had  mistaken  the  sense  of  the  hon. 
Member's  dbservations,  in  which  light  he 
had  deprecated  them.  He  thought,  that 
the  subject  of  the  colonial  policy  of 
Canada  ought  to  be  made  one  of  formal 
discussion. 

Mr.  H.  Twiis  protested  against  thdpr^c- 
tic^  of  debating  a  subject  of  so  much  ini- 
portance  as  the  principle  of  our  colonial 
policy  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  If 
any  Gentleman  thought  that  policy  bad, — 
and  much  more,  if  &ny  Gentleman  thought 
that  we  ought  to  abandon  our  colonies^ — 
let  specide  motioits  to  that  effect  he 
brought  forward.  In  his  opinion,  the 
abandonment  of  (he  Canadas  Was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  They  had  ever  been 
useful  to  the  tnother-country,  and  had 
amply  repAid  the  protection  tmd  suppoit 
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received,  by  diverting,  in  return,  the  ap- 
proach of  war  from  England,  and  serving 
as  a  field  whereon  to  fight  our  battles. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  that  he  had  always 
understood  the  hon.  member  for  Bridport 
(Mr.  Warburton),  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Hume),  to  express  a 
wish,  that  all  our  colonies  which  cost  us 
any  thing  might  be  got  rid  of;  and,  like  the 
hon.  member  for  Taunton,  he  was  glad  to 
be  undeceived  by  the  explanation  just 
given  by  the  former  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  Baring  hdid  always  been  of  opinion, 
that  some  of  our  colonies  ought  to  be  got 
rid  of.  Such  were  the  Ionian  Islands, 
which  he  should  be  glad  to  see  given  to 
Greece.  The  colonies  now  in  question 
were  not  of  this  character.  He  thought 
them  very  valuable,  and  though  he  cor- 
dially approved  of  the  present  Motion,  yet 
he  could  not  help  recollecting  that  the 
money  had  not  been  altogether  thrown 
away,  since  it  had  given  employment  to 
so  many  emigrant  labourers  from  this 
country.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Committee  was  appointed 
to  save  us  the  400,000/,  or  500,000/. ;  for 
that  money  he  was  afraid,  and  a  consider- 
able sum  besides,  had  already  been  ex- 
pended. 

Sir  O.  Murray  said  that,  concurring 
entirely  as  he  did  in  the  motion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  he  would  not  detain  the 
House  with  many  observations  now,  though 
he  thought  it  would  not  become  him  to 
preserve  silence  altogether  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  abandon  the  colonies,  and 
that  the  object  in  appointing  the  Com- 
mittee was  principally  an  economical  one. 
He  agreed  that  a  Committee  would  be  the 
best  place  for  investigating  that  subject. 
Allow  him,  however,  to  observe,  that  if 
it  were  not  intended  to  abaadon  the 
colonies,  the  completion  of  the  canal  was 
highly  important  in  a  military  point  of 
view  ;  for  he  was  of  opinion,  that  without 
it  we  could  not,  in  time  of  war,  keep  up  a 
communication  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
Montreal. 

Mr.  Maberly  thought,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  now  taken  the  only  proper 
course  that  had  been  taken  throughout  the 
affair.  The  whole  subject  ought  to  have 
been  brought  before  the  House  in  the  first 
instance;  but  they  had  been  lured  into 
the  first  vote,  and  then,  on  every  subse- 
quent vote,  the  answer  to  those  who  op- 
posed the  grants  was — **  You  have  begun 


the  works,  and  you  must  go  on  with 
them."  The  House,  however,  had  been 
more  to  blame  in  this  than  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Guest  said,  that  estimates  on  a  sub- 
ject like  this  were  a  farce,  as  must  be  evi- 
dent from  the  extra  money  that  had  al- 
ready been  expended.  The  enormous 
sums  that  had  been  laid  out  on  this  and 
on  similar  works,  would,  he  was  sure, 
have  been  much  more  advantageously  em- 
ployed at  home.  He  understood  that  no 
less  than  1,000,000/.  had  been  expended 
on  fortifications,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  have  this  part  of  the 
subject  thoroughly  investigated. 

Lord  Altkorp  did  not  know  how  much 
had  been  expended  upon  fortifications, 
but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he 
thought  it  highly  desirable  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  be  looked  into  by  a  Committee. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  he  had  been,  on  a 
late  occasion  taunted  with  having  said 
things  out  of  doors  which  he  had  not  re- 
peated in  that  House.  Now  he  had  al- 
ways, out  of  doors,  expressed  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  no  colony  ought  to  be  re- 
tained by  this  country  which  could  not 
keep  itself.  Perhaps  he  had  spoken  upon 
this  subject  without  that  degree  of  in- 
formation which  was  necessary  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  upon  it ;  and  if  the  opi- 
nion was  incorrect,  he  should  be  glad 
to  be  better  instructed.  However,  while 
the  people  of  this  country  were  suffering 
so  dreadfully,  he  must  protest  against . 
their  being  taxed  to  support  the  colonies. 
The  hon.  member  for  Callington  had 
talked  about  the  number  of  emigrant  la- 
bourers which  had  been  supported  by  these 
works;  but  did  not  the  hon.  Member 
think  it  would  have  been  more  humane, 
and  more  advantageous  to  the  country, 
to  have  employed  those  labourers  at  home 
in  draining  the  Irish  bogs?  The  only 
reason  for  keeping  the  Canadas,  and  a 
great  many  other  colonies,  was  patronage 
— patronage — patronage.  He  was  glad, 
however,  to  hear  from  the  noble  Lord,  that 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  system  ought 
to  be  put  an  end  to. 

Committee  appointed. 

FisiiERTOK  Gaol  Regulations.]  Mr. 
Hunt  rose  to  move,  pursuant  to  notice, 
for ''  a  Return  of  a  Copy  of  the  Regulations 
in  his  Majesty's  Gaol  of  Fisherton,  in  the 
County  of  Wilts,  stating  whether  the  prac- 
tice has  been  for  Crimiaal  Prisoners  to  see 
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ir  Attoniies  in  private  or  not,  and  wbe- 
r  a  paper  of  the  case  of  a  pereon  named 
ih,  drawn  up  by  the  Prisoner,  was,  or 
I  not,  in  the  hands  of  the  Gaoler."  It 
lid  be  remembered,  be  said,  that  on  a 
ner  evening,  when  he  moved  for  an  Ad- 
u  to  the  Crown,  he  mentioned,  that 


the  practice  in  the  county  gaol  of  ■  though  there  w 


gaol  of  Wilts,  but  also  the  practice  a«  it 
appeared  in  the  indiridnal  case  of  the  pri- 
soner Lush.  As  was  his  duty,  he  waited 
on  the  under  Secretary  that  morning,  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  return  he  intended  to  move  for ;  and 
was    somewhat  surprised    to  learn    that, 


(Is  DOt  to  permit  prisoners  to  commu- 
ite  with  their  attomies,  except  in  the 
lence  of  the  gaoler  or  turnkey,  and  he 
Jciilarly  mentioned  the  case  of  a  per- 
named  Lush,  a  prisoner  in  this  gaol, 
I  had  drawn  up  a  statement  to  submit 
LIB  attorney,  which  statement  was  taken 
n  him  by  the  gaoler's  clerk,  and  placed 
he  hands  of  the  gaoler,  it  baring  been 
ed  that  every  written  document,  coming 
a  a  prisoner,  should  beread, 


1  to  produc- 


ing the  printed  rules  and  reflations,  there 
was  some  objection  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
motion.  If  no  such  practice  as  he  complain- 
ed of  existed,  nothiag  could  be  easier  than 
to  make  a  return  to  that  effect ;  and,  if  such 
a  practice  did  prevail,  his  M^esty's 
Government  ought  to  be  anxious  to  rescue 
the  adminiBtration  of  justice  from  such  a 
reproach.  There  was  no  lawyer  in  that 
House  who  could  stand  up  and  aay  that 
{  this    was    consistent    with    any    l^al  or 


ance,  by  the  gaoler.  When  he  stated  i  equitable  {Hinciple,  that  the  conferences 
le  facts  on  a  former  evening,  he  had  of  a  prisoner  with  bia  counsel  should  be 
imed,  as  a  possible  case,  that  a  prisoner  known  to  others.  If  the  motion  was  not 
ht  be  entrapped  into  writing  a  state-  granted,  he  should  conrider  it  his  duty  to 
it  of  his  defence,  which  should  be  ;  obtain  the  evidence  of  the  attomies  prac- 
rwards  submitted  to  the  prosecutor  !  tising  in  Salisbury,  to  prove  that  what  had 
the  CrowD,  and  used  for  the  con-  ;  occurred  in  the  case  of  Lush  had  always 
ioD  of  the  prisoner.  The  Under  Secre-  been  the  practice  in  that  gaol.  His  stace- 
of  State  (Mr.  0.  Lamb)  did  not ,  ment  was  founded  on  the  facts  furoished 
Ixadict  the  facts  as  stated  by  him  (Mr.  ,  to  him  by  the  attorney  concemed  in  the 
It),  but  he  seemed  to  throw  a  doubt  ;  particular  case  alluded  to.  If  the  return 
the  statement ;  and  the  hon.  and  was  granted,  after  what  had  taken  place, 
ned  Attorney  General  came  forward  in  he  should  not  found  any  motion  on  it,  as 
be  was  satisfied  the  practice  would  be  put 
an  end  to,  as  bis  Majesty's  Government 
must  concur  with  him  that  it  was  illegal 
and  unjust.  He  could  not  sit  down  with- 
out thanking  the  hon.  and  learned  Attor- 
ney General  for  defending  him  the  other 
night  against  the  cbar^  made  against  him 
of  exhibiting  a  kind  of  spurious  humaoity. 
He  must  also  briefly  refer  to  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  House  in  the  early  part 
of  the  evening.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  that 
it  was  the  prevalent  opinion  out  of  doors, 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  people  were 
treated  in  that  House  with  coolness  and 
:h  he  had  cottiplained  did  really  exist  I  indifference.  Now,  only  that  he  was 
e  had  stated,  but  also  for  the  purpose  i  bound  to  believe  the  contrary,  he  should 
etiing  hunself  right  with  that  House.  |  have  been  inclined  to  come  to  the  same 
more  particularly  with  the  hon.  and  conclusion,  in  consequence  of  what  had 
led  Attorney -General.  Under  the  passed  that  evening.  When  the  hon. 
t  hon.  member  for  Tatnworth's  (Sir  member  for  Middlesex  t(Jd  the  House 
*n  Peel)  Bill,  prisons  were  subject  that  he  was  in  much  pain  and  suffering 
ntain  regulations,  and  visiting  Magis-  from  a  cold,  the  statement  was  met  by  a 
» were  authorized  to  establish  others,  laugh.  If  this  had  happened  in  any 
:h  were  very  often  extremely  numerous,  other  assembly,  he  should  have  thought 
precise  object  of-  bis  motion  was,  not  ■  they  were  laughing  at  the  snfierings  of 
to  ascertain  the  rales  which  existed  |  the  people;  but  he  supposed  (because  he 
^  period  leTeired  to  in  the  coanty  i  was  bonod  to  dq  »)  ibat  m  ihat  Boom  it 


manly  aud  conscientious  way  in  which 
Iways  acted,  and  said,  that  as  he  knew 
ling  of  ihe  facts,  he  could  not  cootra- 
the  statement ;  but  he  could  not  sup- 
:  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  had  oc- 
ed,  for  that  if  such  a  practice  prevailed. 
Had  no  doubt  any  attorney  who  was 
rfered  with  in  such  a  way  would  resist 
interference,  and  make  his  complaint 
le  pioper  quarter.  Now,  as  he  (Mr. 
It)  would  never  come  forward  with  any 
;raent  which  he  should  not  be  able  to 
e,  he  would  move  for' certain  returns, 
only  to  prove   that  the    practii 
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wa«  a  matter  of  couise,  and  meant  no  sucb 
thing.  As  he  waa  on  this  subject,  be  must 
aayi  that  the  way  in  which  petitions  were 
received  was  calculated  to  make  a  person 
believe  that  they  were  di6regarded'^[crt6« 
^**  Ndp  no'\]  He  contended  that  such 
must  be  the  impression  of  every  one  who 
saw  the  manner  in  which  petitions  were 
received.  He  had  that  day  presented 
petitions,  in  which  the  parties  petitioning 
eloquently  described  their  sufferings ;  and 
those  su&rings,  he  might  be  permitted  to 
say,  in  any  other  assembly  would  have 
oaused  tears  to  flow.  In  that  House,  how« 
ever,  the  recital  of  those  sufferings  ap- 
peared to  be  received  with  indifference,  if 
not  neglect.  He  wished  the  people  of 
England  to  know  how  their  affairs  were 
managed  in  that  House ;  and  he  wished 
their  petitions  could  receive  more  atten- 
tion ;  because,  that  they  were  not  listened 
to  was  the  only  way  in  vrhieh  be  could 
aooouni  for  the  indifference  with  which 
they  were  treated.  The  bon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving  for  the  return. 

Mr.  WarburtPUf  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
oase  to  which  the  Motion  relate^  but  he 
waa  anxious  to  make  a  few  observations 
in  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member.  Any  person  coming  into  that 
House,  and  not  knowing  the  great  quantity 
of  business  which  the  House  had  to  transact ; 
any  audi  person  who  had  perused  with  atten^ 
tion  the  composition  of  petitions  which  he 
might  present,  might  imagine  that  they 
experienced  a  rather  indecorous  reception. 
But  when  the  immense  number  of  petitions 
which  were  necessarily  laid  before  that 
House  from  day  to  day  was  considered, 
it  must  appear  plain  to  any  one,  that  if 
each  hon.  Member  on  presenting  a  petition 
should  accompany  it  with  a  long  speech, 
it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  get 
through  the  business  of  the  House.  He 
(Mr,  Warburton)  would  recommend^  that 
a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  class 
the  petittona,  an  arrangement  which  was 
adopted  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States :  that  the  petitions  belonging  to  a 
certain  class  should  be  all  brought  up  to* 
gather,  aod  then  hon.  Members  who  wished 
to  speak  upon  the  aubject  to  which  a  par- 
tkularclassof  petitions  referred,  would  have 
ample  opportunity  to  deliver  their  senti* 
ments.  He  merely  threw  out  this  obser- 
vation by  way  of  suggeation.  The  number 
of  petitiona  waa  increasing  every  dav,  and 
at  it  waa  neoeMaty  the  people  ahould  have 


an  opportunity  of  stating  their  grievtincea, 
it  would  soon  be  found  that  some  kind  of 
classification  Was  indispensable. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  said,  that  after  be  had 
stated  the  information  which  was  in  his 
possession,  he  was  sure  that  the  hon. 
member  ifor  Preston  would  see  the  pro* 
priety  of  not  persevering  in  this  Motion. 
In  consequence  of  a  petition  which  that 
hon.  Member  bad  presented  to  the  Home 
Office,  stating  that  a  confession  of  the 
prisoner  Lush  had  been  inspected  by  the 
gaoler  at  Salisbury,  and  that  there  was  a 
suspicion  that  it  had  been  used  agaitist 
him  on  his  trial,  an  investigation  into  the 
matter  had  been  instituted  on  the  part  of 
the  Magistrates,  and  he  (Mr.  Lamb)  had 
now  in  his  possession  a  most'  satisfactory 
letter  as  to  the  result  of  that  investigation, 
from  one  of  the  Magistrates,  a  noble  Lord, 
who  was  no  enemv  to  liberty,  or  to  the  rights 
of  the  people, — ^he  alluded  to  the  Earl  of 
Radnor*  There  waa  certainly  a  regvlatioR 
in  Fisherton  gaol  that  no  written  docnment 
should  go  forth  from  any  of  the  priaonera 
withoot  being  first  inspected  by  the  gaoler; 
there  was  no  exception  made  for  thie  con* 
feasion  of  a  prisoner,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  if  there  were,  the  regulation  could  be 
easily  evaded.  It  was  true  that  an  attorney 
came  to  the  gaol  to  take  instructions  from 
the  prisoner  Lush,  and  that  he  waa  accom* 
panied  by  one  of  the  turnkeys,  but  the 
statement  in  question  was  not  drawn  up 
in  the  presence  of  the  turnkey,  for  it  had 
been  previously  drawn  up  by  one  of  Luah'a 
fellow- prisoners.  It  was  delivered  to  an 
attorney,  of  the  name  of  Seymour,  he  be* 
lieved,  m  the  presence  of  the  turnkey,  and 
the  attorney,  knowing  the  practice  of  the  * 
pxAf  said  it  must  be  delivered  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  gaoler.  The  turnkey  brought 
it  to  the  gaoler,  who,  under  such  circom* 
stances,  merely  cast  his  eye  over  it  to 
satisfy  himself  that  it  waa  a  bama  Jide 
confession,  and  then  gave  it  to  the 
turnkey,!  who  returned  it  in  a  few 
minutes  to  the  attorney.  As  to  any  use 
having  been  made  of  it,  it  was,  in  fiust, 
never  in  any  way  used  at  the  prosecution 
of  this  man.  The  gentleman  who  was 
employed  by  the  Crown  to  get  up  the  eases, 
stated,  that  he  had  never  seen  or  beard  of 
such  a  paper.  There  was  no  use,  therefore, 
made  of  it,  and  be  believed  that  the  gaoler 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  its  contents. 
There  was  no  rule  amongst  the  regulations 
of  Fiaherton  gaol  to  prevent  the  ptisooacs 
from  oommunioating  with  their  profeasionai 
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Mm^  Nt  be  sfaoiild  e«taudy  m^  froQ 
tk  ciicfifoptances  which  bad  taken  place 
io  tiui  iBStaooB,  that  the  practice  wa«,  that 
ow  of  the  tan^eys  should  he  present  on 
laeh  Qccasioos;  and  he  would  uudoiibtedly 
adnit  that  it  was  a  wrong  practice.  In 
ntoy  w^li-regulated  gaola~«and  he  would 
isitaace  that  of  Lincoln  aa  one—the  rule 
vas,  that  the  priaoners  should  be  allowed 
Io  coakinpnicate  with  their  confidential 
{Kofessianal  adders,  without  having  the 
turnkeys  present*  He  hoped  that  it  would 
now  go  forth  as  an  acknowledge4  truth  that 
tbe  prisoners,  in  all  the  gaols  throughout 
the  coaQtry,  had  a  right  to  such  private 
accen  oo  th^  part  of  their  counsel, 
Under  these  cjicnmstances,  b^  hoped  the 
h<Mi.  Mesaliar  would  not  thin^  it.neces- 
Mry  to  press  his  Motion. 

Mr.  North  waa  surprised  to  learn  that 
M)ch  regolfitipiia  fXQiila  eiist  in  ^qy  gaol  in 
titt  |^ogdom»  It  was  m  violation  of  a 
great  legal  principle.  If  an  attoroay  was 
lomfflooed  on  a  trial ,  he  might  refuse,  and 
tbe  Ooyrt  wo^  refuse  to  receive  in  evi- 
deoce  what  the  prisoner  had  commupicated 
to  him  professionally.  What  prot^tion, 
bovev^,  had  the  prisoner  in  this  privilege 
of  his  attorney,  if  a  third  person^  not  so 
pririleged,  was  present  when  he  made  his 
ooofidoitial  commuaioations  ?  Such  an 
abuse  calWd  loudly  for  reform ;  and  every 
lawyer  in  tha^t  House  was  bound  to  stand 
Qp  sod  protest  against  it. 

Mr.  Horace  Twis8  entirely  coincided 
vith  the  last  speaker.  He  ha4  no  doubt 
that  the  practice  in  this  instance  had 
ariien  from  aopident ;  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended by  the  Magistrates,  but  was  owing 
to  a  mistake  of  the  rule  of  the  gaol,  and 
be  hoped,  after  what  had  now  taken  plaoci 
that  it  would  b^  corrected. 

The  Attorney  General  acknowledged 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  practice  was  a 
great  abuse.  At  the  same  time,  after  the 
ananimons  expression  of  opinion  which 
had  taken  place,  he  was  sure  the  abuse 
would  not  be  of  long  continuance,  either 
in  Wiltdbtre  or  elsewhere.  As  to  tbe  case 
of  Lqsh»  be  was  satisfied  that  no  infonna- 
tioa  obtain^  from  him  in  the  manner 
described  had  been  used  against  him. 
Every  Gentleman  concerned  for  the  Crown, 
oa  the  late  prosecutions,  wQuld  have  known 
the  impropriety  of  such  a  proceeding.  .  If 
a  copvictioD  had  taken  place  undejr  such 
ciicqmsta»cea»  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  it  ought  to  he  got  rid  of  i  but  though 
hawainof  prea^lajt  the  triali  from  hia 


knowledge  of  tbow  coooenied  in  eon* 
ducting  those  cases,  he  was  convinced  that 
no  advantage  ¥ras  taken  of  any  con&ssion 
made  by  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  believed,  that  the 
practice  complained  of  prevailed  nearly  in 
every  gaol  in  the  country.  In  the  great 
metropolitan  prisons,  a  room  was  allotted 
for  the  prisoners  to  oonfer,  in  private,  with 
their  professional  advisers,  or  with  any 
persons  who  could  aid  them  in  theirdefence. 
The  greatest  facilities  were  afforded  for 
this  purpose  in  the  great  metropolitan 
gaols,  but  it  was  otherwise  in  the  country 
wherever  he  had  been. 

Sir  Thomas  Baring  could  not  allow  the 
metropolitan  gaols  to  stand  as  a  splendid 
exception.  In  a  gaol  with  nrhioh  he  waa 
particiilarly  wall  acquainted,  from  being  a 
visiting  Magistrate^  and  in  several  other 
geols  throughout  the  oeuntrjr,  the  most 
unreatrioted  priyate  communieation  waa 
allowed  between  priio&ers  end  their  at# 
tomeya. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said*  he  could 
name  leveral  county  gaols  whieh  he  had 
visited  in  the  country,  and  where  the 
practice  spoken  of  existed. 

Sir  Charlei  Wetherell  begged  to  differ 
fjpom  the  worthy  Alderman.  As  fares  hia 
experience  went,  he  oould  contradict  the 
worthy  Alderman's  statement ;  and  though 
the  worthy  Alderman  had  oerambulated 
the  country,  and  though  be  might  be 
one— 

"  Qui  mores  bominom  multorum  vidit  et  urt>e9/* 

still  against  such  an  authority,  he  (Sir  C. 
Wetherell)  would  contend  that  the  general 
practice  in  the  gaols  in  England  was  to 
allow  private  and  confidential  accesa  to 
the  counsel  employed  by  the  prisoners. 
The  worthy  Alderman,  therefore,  must 
permit  him  (Sir  C.  Wetherell)  to  say,  that 
he  had  not  picked  up  very  accurate  in* 
formatiqn  in  the  cpurseof  his  travels  when 
he  asserted  the  contrary. 

Lord  Nugent^  as  visiting  Magistrate  of 
one  gaol,  could  .bear  his  teatimony  to  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  general  statement  which 
had  been  made  by  the  worthy  Alderman. 
In  the  Warwick  county  gaol,  alao,  he  had 
reason  to  know  that  the  freest  a^eess  was 
permitted  between  prisoners  and  their 
^ttornies. 

Mr.  Wolryche  Whitmote  thought,  that 
all  written,  as  well  as  oral  oommunioations 
of  prisoners  with  their  oounseU  should  be 
private ;  and  whin  auch  oommunici^tiona 
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passed  between  attornies  and  criminals, 
they  ought  to  be  held  sacred. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  quite  concurred  in  the 
opinion,  that  when  an  attorney  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  prisoner,  the  papers  or  docu- 
ments confided  to  him  should  be  as  sacred 
as  any  private  communications  could  be. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  rule  as  to  written 
communications  was  considered  as  a  ne- 
cessary precaution,  to  prevent  other  writ- 
ings from  making  their  way  out  of  the 
gaol. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said,  that  no  such  practice 
as  that  which  had  been  so  justly  con- 
demned by  the  House  existed  in  Somer- 
setshire. 

Mr.  Hunt  rose  to  reply.  The  hon. 
Member  said,  that  no  men  knew  less  of 
what  passed  in  gaols  than  visiting  Magis- 
trates, and  for  very  obvious  reasons.  He 
did  not  mean  to  accuse  the  Magistrates  in 
the  present  case  of  acting  improperly,  for 
Lord  Radnor,  for  instance,  was  an  amiable 
and  excellent  man,  and  would  not  sanction 
such  a  practice  as  that  alluded  to ;  but 
what  he  complained  of  was,  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  gaol  gave  the  gaolers 
a  license  to  do  such  things  as  these.  The 
late  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, when  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  was  con- 
fined in  a  gaol,  had  brought  in  a  bill, 
by  which,  no  regulations  could  become  the 
law  of  a  gaol,  unless  they  were  approved 
of  by  a  full  Bench  of  Magistrates,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Judge  of 
Assize.  The  member  for  Somerset  knew 
nothing  of  the  gaol,  alluded  to,  for  not  a 
man  rode  into  the  town  without  a  cry 
being  raised  of,  **  Here  comes  a  visiting 
Magistrate,"  and  immediately  the  interior 
of  the  gaol  was  made  to  put  on  a  different 
appearance.  When  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  was  in 
gaol,  he  was  precluded  from  seeing  his 
attorney  upon  professional  business;  he 
was  prevented  from  seeing  his  family  and 
children  when  he  was  ill,  and  from  having 
his  doctor  to  perform  an  operation  upon 
his  eye,  in  a  case  of  ophthalmia,  under 
which  he  was  labouring.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  bill  brought  in  by  the  late 
Secretary  of  St^te,  such  things  could  not 
be  done  now,  unless  there  was  a  great 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities.  The  hon.  member  for  Wilt- 
shire had  said,  that  he  was  a  vigilant 
Magistrate,  and  if  such  things  had  passed 
in  a  gaol  within  his  district,  surely  they 
might  pass  in  other  gaols.  The  information 
which  the  Secretary  of  9tate  got  was  the 


very  worst  in  the  world.  Lord  Radnor 
knew  nothing  of  the  facts,  and  the  paper 
alluded  to  .had  been  three  days  in  the 
hands  of  the  gaoler  before  it  was  trans- 
mitted. >  The  Secretary  of  State  had  been 
grossly  imposed  upon,  and  he  hoped  that 
visiting  Magistrates  would  take  a  lesson 
from  this.  He  had  had  the  honour  of  bein^^ 
confined  for  two  years  in  gaols,  and  he 
knew  what  Magistrates  were  very  little 
aware  of.  Under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  however,  he  should  not  press 
the  matter  further,  and  would  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  begged  to  remind  thd 
hon.  member  for  Preston,  that  he  had 
never  said  that  Lord  Radnor  was  a  visiting 
Magistrate;  all  he  had  said  was,  that  upon 
this  occasion  his  Lordship  had  undertaken 
to  visit  the  gaol,  and  to  investigate  the  case. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Benett  the 
hon.  member  for  Preston  withdrew  his 
Motion. 

*  The  Recordership  OF  Dublin.]  Mr. 
Shaw,  in  moving  for  the  papers  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  said,  that  it  was  most 
painful  to  him,  on  the  first  occasion  that 
he  had  to  address  the  House,  to  do  so  upon 
matter  more  personal  to  himself  than, 
of  public  and  general  interest;  but  he 
looked  .to  the  justice  of  the  House  for  that 
hearing  to  which  he  thought  the  defence  of 
himself  and  the  other  official  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Court  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, was  entitled.  The  document  which 
gave  occasion  to  his  present  motion  was 
rather  a  mockery  of  the  rights  of  pe- 
titioning, than  anything  like  a  serious  de- 
sign to  effect  any  public  or  useful  object. 
The  petition  purported  to  be  a  petition 
from  the  Prisoners  confined  in  the  Gaol  of 
Newgate,  in  Dublin,  when,  substantially, 
the  petitioners  were  no  others  than  a 
single  individual,  named  Joseph  Andrew 
Macdonuell.  Now,  at  the  time  referred 
to  in  the  petition,  there  was  no  such  per- 
son in  the  prison,  nor  for  a*  month  previ- 
ously, as  he  was  enabled  to  show  from  the 
certificate  of  the  Governor.  In  that  pe- 
tition it  was  alleged,  that  several  persons 
were  confined  in  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  and, 
though  ready  for  trial,  were  kept  in  pri- 
son, and  could  not  be  tried  in  consequence 
of  his  (the  Recorder's)  absence  from 
Dublin.  What  was  the  fact  ?  At  the  time 
.when  that  assertion  was  made,  there  was 
not  a  prisoner  remaining  in  the  gaol  exoept 
two,  and  they  were  not  prepared.    He  was 
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not  one  hour  absent  from  Dublin  daring 
the  ron6nement  of  any  one  of  the  pe- 
titioners, or  rather,  of  the  persons  who 
si^ed  a  petition  that  virtually  came  from 
Macdonnell,  who,  though  he  was  a  Ca- 
tholic, and  never  professed  any  other  re- 
ligious forms  of  Church  discipline,  never- 
theless made  it  a  matter  of  complaint,  that 
there  had  been  some  delay  in  the  coming 
of  a  Protestant  Clergyman,  for  whom  he 
had  sent.  In  strictness,  Mr.  Blacker  was 
not  bound  to  come,  for  he  was  not  the 
Chaplain  of  the  prison — he  was  merely 
the  City  Chaplain ;  yet,  when  he  did  come, 
Macdonnell  laughed,  and  said  he  would 
petition.  The  next  charge  was  made 
against  the  medical  officers  of  the  esta- 
blishment. The  petitioner  stated,  that  the 
said  officers  refused  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance, though  it  had  been  represented  to 
them  as  a  case  of  life  and  death — that,  in 
fact,  there  was  some  danger  that  he  might 
die  within  the  hour ;  though,  in  truth  and 
in  fact,  he  was,  during  the  entire  term  of 
his  imprisonment,  in  perfect  health.  He 
had  also  been  informed,  that  the  brother 
of  this  Macdonnell  had  offered  bail  to  the 
Magistrate  by  whom  he  was  committed, 
and  the  offence  admitting  of  bail,  the 
Magistrate  agreed  to  accept  the  security 
offered,  but  Macdonnell  refused,  and  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  be  sent  to  prison, 
saying,  that  he  had  his  reasons  for  wishing 
to  be  sent,  for  that  he  wanted  to  bring 
over  the  Recorder  from  London  to  try 
him,  and  that  he  would  make  the  medical 
men  and  the  Chaplain  attend,  or  else  have 
them  dismissed,  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  the  hon.  member  for  Clare.  Mac- 
donnell was,  when  first  sent  to  prison, 
placed  at  the  debtors'  side,  but  was  there  so 
unmanageable,  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
permit  him  to  remain.  He  knocked  down 
every  one  who  came  in  his  way ;  barred 
out  the  turnkey  ;  set  fire  to  the  furniture, 
and,  in  short,  he  so  conducted  himself,  that 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  remove 
him  to  the  felons'  side,  which  was  the 
object  he  had  in  view,  intending  then  to 
prevail  upon  the  prisoners  there  to  sign  a 
petition  praying  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
When  he  was  brought  into  Court,  he  en- 
deavoured to  raise  a  mutiny  in  the  dock, 
and  exerted  himself  to  prevail  upon  his 
fellow-prisoners  to  give  three  cheers  for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Union.  His  appearance  on 
that  occasion  was  certainly  most  extra- 
ordinary, and  possibly,  that  very  extraordi- 
nary appearance  might  have  excited  the 
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sympathy  of  the  honourable  Member  ; — 
the  prisoner  wore  a  loose  coat,  a  coloured 
shirt,  no  neckcloth,  his  face  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  superabundance  of  hair, 
and  his  person  otherwise  decorated  with 
the  insignia  of  liberty.  He  must  be 
permitted  to  observe,  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers ought  not  to  take  representations 
of  this  nature  without  something  like  in- 
vestigation. The  petition  was,  on  the  face 
of  it,  destitute  of  probability.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  then  .went  on  to 
observe,  that  both  the  hon.  Members  (for 
Clare  and  for  Middlesex)  were  misin- 
formed with  respect  to  the  sittings  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  in  Dublin — they  sat 
quarterly,  and  might  adjourn  for  six  weeks 
at  a  time,  as  they  saw  fit ;  the  Recorder 
had  no  power  to  alter  the  times  of  sitting. 
Sir  Jonas  Greene  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
adjourning  irregularly,  and  not  sitting  on 
consecutive  days ;  but  it  had  been  his 
intention,  if  ever  he  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  arrear  of  business,  to  adjourn 
for  fixed  periods,  and  to  sit  on  consecutive 
days ;  but  that  intention  he,  unfortunately,  ~ 
did  not  live  to  carry  into  effect.  When 
he  (Mr.  Shaw)  succeeded  to  the  office,  he 
applied  himself  almost  unceasingly  to 
remove  that  arrear,  and  it  took  him  two 
years  to  get  it  under.  When  that  object 
was  once  accomplished,  he  went  upon  the 
system  which  his  predecessor  had  intended 
to  adopt — namely,  that  of  having  regular 
adjournments  and  consecutive  days  of 
sitting.  There  were  in  Dublin  eighteen 
gaol-deliveries  in  the  year,  being  more 
than  in  any  town  in  Ireland,  or,  he  be- 
lieved, in  England;  at  the  present  mo- 
ment there  was  no  arrear  of  business,  and 
that  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  the  * 
Court  for  the  last  thirty  years.  As  this 
business  was  arranged,  he  had  four-fifths 
of  the  year  at  his  disposal.  When  pressed 
by  his  constituents  to  devote  that  time  to 
the  care  of  their  interests  in  that  House, 
he  felt  bound  in  candour  to  tell  them, 
that  the  duties  he  might  have  to  perform 
as  their  Representative  must  be  at  all  times 
subordinate  to  his  judicial  duties,  »nd  he 
challenged  any  man  to  show  that  he  had 
ever  neglected  the  duties  of  Recorder  of 
Dublin.  He  fairly  apprised  his  constitu- 
ents of  the  terms  upon  which  he  accepted 
the  trust  they  were  about  to  repose  in  him, 
and  frankly  suggested  to  them,  that  they 
would  be  better  served  by  a  man  who 
could  devote  to  them  the  whole  of  his  time. 
He  was,  however,  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
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Dublin ;  and^  upon  the  ground  of  his 
being  able  to  attend  in  that  House  only 
for  the  times  he  had  stated,  he  trusted 
the  House  would  not  think  proper  to  in- 
terfere with  the  choice  of  as  free,  as  en- 
lightened, and  as  numerous  a  constituency 
as  any  that  sent  Members  to  that  House. 
It  had  been  charged  against  him,  that 
when  he  was  elected  to  &e  office  of  Re- 
corder, he  pledged  himself  to  sit  for  three 
days  in  every  week ;  to  that  he  begged  to 
give  the  moat  unequivocal  contradiction — 
what  he  did  say  was  in  reference  to  the 
Act  which,  prohibited  the  Recorder  from 
practising  as  a  Barrister  within  his  juris- 
diction as  a  Judge,  permitted  him  to 
practise  on  circuit  and  m  his  chambers. 
He  said,  that  he  would  not  avail  himself 
of  the  permission  which  that  Act  afforded 
him ;  he  thought  it  would  better  consist 
with  the  dignity  of  the  judicial  office,  not 
to  practise  as  a  barrister  either  on  circuit 
or  in  chambers — to  say  nothing  of  absti- 
nence from  private  practice  enabling  him 
to  devote  more  time  to  his  official  duties. 
The  hon.  member  for  Glare,  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  had  charged  the 
late  Government  with  something  like  an 
offence,  in  permitting  him  to  sit  in  that 
House  while  he  held  the  office  of  Re- 
corder. He  had  no  hesitation  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  opinions  of  the  late 
Government  were  against  his  becoming  a 
Member  of  that  House,  but  on  reflection, 
he  came  himself  to  a  different  conclusion. 
It  was,  however,  of  little  importance 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  Member  of 
that  House,  but  it  was  of  great  importance 
that  a  judicial  situation,  however  subordi- 
nate, should  be  wholly  independent  of 
the  Crown.  Connected  with  this  topic, 
it  was  important  for  him  to  advert  to  what 
had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  late 
Government,  which,  it  was  alleged,  he 
was  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting. He  denied  that  he  ever  came 
into  the  House  for  any  such  purpose. 
He  meant,  on  the  contrary,  to  support  the 
present  Government  so  long  as  it  proved 
itself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  inde- 
pendent Members;  but  no  Government 
should  have  any  support  from  him  beyond 
the  moment  when  that  support  could  be 
given  with  independence  and  consistency. 
The  whole  of  what  had  been  said  with 
respect  to  his  salary  he  set  at  perfect 
defiance  He  received  and  held  his  situ- 
ation in  complete  independence  of  the 
Orown :  it  was  a  judicial  office,  and  one 


which  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  degraded 
by  its  holder  becoming  a  quarterly  mea« 
dicant  at  the  Castle  for  his  salary,  or  ap- 
plying for  it  annually  in  that  House.  'If 
the  Recorder  of  Dublin  was  to  be  excluded 
from  that  House,  let  the  proceeding  be 
adopted  on  principle,  but  let  not  him  be 
made  the  object  of  a  personal  enactmtnt. 
He  concluded  by  moving  for  a  return  of  all 
prisoners  in  custody  and  tried  during  the 
Recordership  of  Sir  Jonas  Greene  and  the 
present  Recorder  of  Dublin,  and  thosedur- 
ing  thesame  period  remaining  for  trial,  with 
the  number  of  adjournments  and  sittings 
respectively,  with  the  number  of  traversers 
and  prisoners  held  to  bail  at  each  general 
Quarter  Sessions,  showing  those  cases  dur- 
ing that  period  which  had  been  untried 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  Re- 
corder; also,  copies  of  warrants  issued 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  salary  of  Re- 
corder of  Dublin,  under  the  forty-eighth 
of  George  3,  c.  140,  and  theMh  of  George 
4,  cap.  150. 

O'Qorman  Mahon  seconded  the  Motion, 
and  pronounced  a  warm  eulogium  upon 
the  talent  and  good  feeling  manifested  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Recorder,  observing, 
that  he  would,  if  removed  from  either,  be 
a  loss  to  the  Bench  or  the  House.     He 
assured  the  hon.  Member,  that,  in  the  ob- 
servations which  he  made  respecting  the 
petition   in  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  complained  of,  be   waa 
not  influenced  by  any  feeling  of  hostility. 
He  did  not  mean  to  throw  any  imputation 
upon  the  hon.  Gentleman.     But,  under 
the  circumstances,  no  other  course  was 
left  him  but  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  those  who  had  called  on  him  to  present 
their  petition.     He  was  confident  that 
the  hon.  the  Recorder  and  the  House 
would  acquit  him  of  all  unkindly  feeling. 
The  petition  was,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said,  that  of  John  Andrew  Maodon- 
nell ;    but  it  bore  the  signature  of  fifty 
other  persons.    Of  Macdonnell  himself  he 
knew  nothing.     But  he  knew  that  per9on 
to  belong  to  one  of  the  first  (bmiliea  in  Ire- 
land.    Having  received  from  him  a  letter, 
stating  that  he  was  in  a  gaol  in  Dublin, 
suffering  confinement  for  a  crime  of  which 
he  knew  himself  to  be  innocent,  demand* 
ing  a  trial,  and  unable  to  obtain  one — and 
stating,  that  others  were  similarly  circum* 
stanced — he  felt  himself  bound  to  lay  the 
case  before  the  House.    The  Recordar* 
indeed,  had  now  informed  him  of  one  fact, 
of  which,  until  than,  ka  had  not  heard, 
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that  the  petition  had  fourteen  fictitious 
signatores.    He  was  sure  that  it  was  un- 
necessary for  him  to  inform  the  House 
that  he  was  unaware  of  such  a  deception 
baying  been  practised.    He  disclaimed  an 
intention  to  cast  imputations  upon  the  Re- 
corder, or  to  act  towards  him  with  any 
want  of  courtesy.     On  the  contrary,  when 
the  petitioner  complained  that  he  could 
not  obtain  a  trial  in  consequence  of  the 
hon.  Member  being  absent  from  his  duties 
in  Dublin,  to  attend  to  his  duties  in  that 
HoQse,  he  had  communicated  to  the  Re- 
corder his  having  that  petition  to  present. 
On  his  way  to  the  House,  however,  he  had 
met  with  a  gentleman,  one  of  the  hon. 
member   for  Dublin*s  constituents^  who 
told  him,  that  he  had  requested  the  hon. 
Member  to  remain  in  London,  as  business 
was  to  come  before  the  House  in  which 
he  (the  constituent)  was  interested.     But 
the  Recorder  was  called  away  from  his 
doties  in  Parliament  to  hisduties  in  Dublin, 
and  could  not  remain  here  to  attend  to 
the  parliamentary  interests  of  those  whom 
he  represented.     On  hearing  that  circum- 
stance, he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  present 
the  petition.     He  w^s  glad  that  he  had 
80  done  his  duty.     If  he  had  not  done  so, 
the  House  would  not  have  been  gratified 
with  the  display  of  talent  which  the  hon. 
member   for  Dublin  had  that  night  ex- 
fiibited.    That  hon.  Gentleman  had  said, 
that  if  before  presenting  the  petition  he 
had  looked  into  it,  he  would  never  have  pre- 
sented it ;   but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
phraseology  of  the  petitions  sent  to  the 
Hoase  was  to    influence  Parliament  in 
forming  a  judgment  upon   their  merits. 
He  was  sure  thai  if  petitions  were  to  be 
rejected  on  account  of  the  inelegance  or 
inaccuracy  of  the    language,  they  who 
rtood  in  need  of  protection  could  never 
lay  their  complaints  before  the  House — if 
their   petitions    were    even    written  by 
some  Members  of  Parliament  themselves. 
Bot  the  same  carefulness  of  style  was  not 
to  be  expected  from  men  incarcerated  in 
a  gaol,  as  from  a  gentleman  reclining  at 
his  ease  upon  a  sofe.    The  petition,  how- 
ever, came  from  a   person   not  only  in 
prison,  but  innocently  imprisoned— know- 
ing that  his  release  woula  be  the  result  of 
his  trial,  and  not  only  unable  to  put  him* 
self  upon  his  trial,  but  even  to  ascertain 
^en  he  was  to  be  tried.    The  gaoler 
could  give  him  no  information.     No  one 
conld  tell  him,  because  the  Recorder  was 
absent    Now,  what  was  to  be  done  with 


unhappy  prisoners,  conscious  of  their  in- 
nocence, and  kept  back  from  trial  (ma- 
niacs though  they  might  be)  he  did  not 
know,  though  the  hon.  Member,  the  Re- 
corder, might.  What,  he  would  ask,  was 
the  fate  of  this  man,  Macdonnell,  whom 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  called  a 
maniac?  How  was  he  disposed  of?  Was 
he  guilty  or  innocent?  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  given  no  inform- 
ation to  the  House  upon  these  points. 
He,  however,  would  tell  the  House,  that 
the  prisoner  was  arraigned;  he  was  put 
upon  his  defence,  and  triumphantly  ac- 
quitted ;  and  yet  the  Recorder  would  ask 
him  why  he  presented  the  petition  of  a  ma* 
niac  ?  If  he  was  a  maniac,  he  was,  at  all 
events,  an  innocent  one.  Was  it  because 
he  was  badly  dressed,  or  because  he  was 
not  dressed  precisely  according  to  the  hon. 
Member^s  own  notions  of  fashion,  that  the 
hon.  Member  called  him  a  maniac — or  was 
it  because  he  had  no  waistcoat  ?  If  he  had 
not,  that  was  the  greater  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  kept  unjustly  in  pnson. 
It  might  be  true  that  he  had  neither  waist- 
coat nor  cravat;  but  it  did  not  follow 
that  he  was  a  maniac.  All  he  knew  of 
him  was,  that  he  was  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family,  and  that  it  was  the 
fashion  to  call  every  Irishman  who  had 
anything  to  complain  of,  a  maniac*.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  talked 
of  the  imaginary  sufferings  of  the  petition- 
ers; but  he  would  ask,  if  it  was  an 
imaginary  suffering  to  be  in  a  cold 
prison  without  a  waistcoat  or  cravat  ?  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  might  think 
him  mad  because  he  complained  of  this, 
and  might  have  said  to  the  jury,  "  Look 
at  him,  look  at  the  madman ;  he  is  as 
mad  as  a  March  hare ;  he  is  charged  with 
an  assault.  He  had  the  impudence  to 
send  over  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons about  my  not  being  here  to  try  the 
prisoners,  which  is  alone  a  proof  that  he 
is  guilty." — ^The  jury,  however,  said,  "  No. 
It  is  true  he  is  not  clad  so  well  as  you  are, 
Mr.  Recorder,  nor  has  a  three-tailed  wig, 
nor  5001  a-year  in  one  place  and  1,600/ 
a-year  in  another;  but  still  we  do  think 
him  not  guilty ;"  and  they  accordingly 
acquitted  him.  He  did  not  think  the  hon. 
Member  was  justified  in  using  such  lan- 
guage;^ nor  did  he  think  that  the  privi- 
lege of  Parliament  extended  so  far  as  to 
entitle  a  Member  to  abuse  a  person  who 
was  not  in  the  House«  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  entered  into  a 
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viudicatiou  of  the  chaplain  and  the 
surg:eon  of  the  gaol,  but  it  was  not  against 
them  that  he  had  complained,  but  against 
the  Recorder.  He  did  not  know  that 
Macdonnell  was  a  Catholic,  nor  did  he 
think  that  he  ought  to  have  inquired,  for 
a  man's  religion  should  be  left  between 
himself  and  his  God.  He  thought  that 
Macdonnell  was  a  Protestant,  in  which 
idea  he  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  his 
wishing  to  receive  the  sacrament.  If  he 
demanded  such  comfort,  the  rev.  Clergy- 
man should  have  attended  to  him ;  and 
if  he  were  a  Catholic,  he  should  have  at- 
tended the  more  readily,  in  order  to  rescue 
him  from  the  delusion  under  which  he 
laboured.  He  had  heard,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  when  he  canvassed 
for  the  office  of  Recorder,  had  declared, 
that  he  would  give  three  days  in  the  week 
to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
office;  which  attention  was  the  more 
necessary,  owing  to  the  arrears  of  business 
which  had  been  left  by  his  predecessor, 
and  which,  he  had  himself  stated,  would 
take  two  years  to  clear  oflP.  According 
to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  he 
understood  that  every  Member  of  that 
House  was  supposed  to  be  always  in  his 
place.  How,  then,  could  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber attend  to  his  duties  there  and  in 
Dublin  .  also  ?  How  many  persons  were 
there  at  that  moment  walking  into  the 
gaol  of  Newgate,  and  no  one  there  to  try 
them  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
ought  to  be  there  to  try  them  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  in  order  that  men  might  not 
be  punished  when  they  were  innocent. 
How  many  persons  were  there  situated 
like  Macdonnell,  and  how  were  they  to 
get  out  when  the  Recorder  was  in  London  ? 
The  Corporation,  whom  the  Recorder  re- 
presented, for  he  must  deny  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  Dublin— that 
Corporation  paid  the  hon.  Gentleman^400/. 
a  year  for  attending  in  that  House  to 
watch  over  their  interests  and  the  House 
yearly  voted  him  1,600/.  more  for  dis- 
charging duties  in  Dublin  inconsistent 
with  his  duties  in  Parliament.  He  had 
heard  much  of  Reform  in  England,  and 
of  Reform  in  Scotland,  but  instead  of  any- 
thing being  done  for  Reform  in  Ireland, 
where  one  of  the  grossest  abuses  that 
existed  in  the  Representation  was  'com- 
plained of,  the  member  for  Dublin  stood 
up,  and  called  the  grievances  of  Ireland 
imaginary y  and  de^'  "  ""^grieved  as 
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maniacs.     The  hon.  member  for  Dublin 
skid,  that  he  supported  the  Government; 
if  that  was  any  merit,  he  would  not  deny 
the  hon.   Gentleman^s  claim  to  iu    He 
was  sure  the  hon.   the  Recorder  would 
support    every    Administration    as  veil 
as  he  supported  the  last  and  the  preseot 
No  doubt,  if  there  were  twenty  Govern- 
ments in   the    next   twenty    months  to 
come,   as  opposed   in   principle    as   the 
last  and  the  present,    the  hon.  the  Re- 
corder would  keep  his  place  on  that  side 
of  the  House.     He  (O'  Gorman  Maboo), 
however,  trusted,  that  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man   was    so    determined    a    friend   to 
Governments,  he  would  give  up  his  office 
of  Recorder,  and  not  yield  to  Ministers 
a  support  which  cost  the  guiltless  prisoners 
so    much   of  unmerited   suffering.     The 
Recorder's    assertion    of   his    independ- 
ence was  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the 
fact,  that  he  received  1,600/.  a  year  de- 
pendent upon  the  vote  of  the  House.     Of 
the  inconvenience  of  the  Recorder's  being 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  he  had  him- 
self experienced   an    instance.       Having 
purchased  a  freehold  |n  Dublin,  he  was 
unable  to  have  it  registered,  because  the 
Recorder  was  in  London.     He  was;  there- 
fore, deprived  of  the  power  (to  which  his 
freehold   entitled   him)   of  voting  for  an 
efficient  Representative,  should  the  hon. 
Member  be  sent  back  to  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  the  simple  fact  wasi, 
that  the  confinement  of  which  the  prison- 
ers complained,  was  occasioned,  not  by 
his  absence  from  Dublin  to  attend  bis 
duties  in  Parliament,  but  by  the  usual 
adjournment  of  the  Court  in  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  preside.  He  regretted 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Clare  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  registering  his  freehold, 
but  that  was  not  his  fault.  Had  he  been 
then  in  Dublin,  it  would  not  have  been 
in  his  power  to  prevent  that  inconvenience. 
He  could  not  regulate  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  by  the  wanderings  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Clare.  With  respect  to  his 
independence,  he  had  not  said  that  he 
was  independent ofhis  salary,  but  the  salary 
did  not  render  him  dependent  on  the 
House,  or  on  the  Corporation  of  Dublin. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  if  the  bon. 
member  for  Clare  would  bring  in  a  bill 
to  prevent  persons  holding  judicial  offices 
in  Dublin  from  taking  seats  in  that  House, 
on  the  principle  of  the  bill  which  excluded 
Irish  Masters  in  Chancery  from  Parliament, 
he  would  support  it. 


Law  o/Settlemeni  Bill.  {Fe: 

[otton  agreed  to. 

AME  Laws.]  Lord  Althorp  said, 
before  the  Recess  he  had  promised 
ive  every  assistance'  in  his  power  to 
amendment  of  the  Game  Laws;  and 
'as  now  ready  to  redeem  that  pledge, 
able  Marquis  (Chandos)  had  already 
ertalten  to  effect  some  amelioration  of 
e  laws;  but  the  views  of  that  noble 
i  differed  so  very  much  from  his  views 
he  subject,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
lose  bringing  in  a  new  bill  himself, 
coble  Lord  then  gave  notice,  that  he 
Id,  on  Tuesday  next,  move  for  leave 
-ing  in  a  bill  for  the  Amendmeiit  of 
Game  Laws. 

AW  or  Settiememt  Bill.]  On 
[notion  of  Mr.  Weyland,  the  Order  of 
Day  for  the  further  consideration  of 
Settlement  of  the  Poor  Bill  was  read. 
hon.  Member  stated,  that  the  Bill  had 
reference  to  the  policy  oF  the  Poor- 
,  but  was  merely  a  technical  enact- 
t, -intended  to  amend  some  defects  in 
existing  law,  which  gave  rise  to  great 
ation.  By   a  decision  of  the  Judges, 

had  strictly  kiterpreted  the  words  of 
law,  its  spirit  tvas  violated,  and  it  was 
istently   with    their   recommendation 

he  brought  to  the  Bill  to  amend  the 

r.  Holme  Sumner   thought   it  better 

there  should    be  a  declaratory    law 

a  new  enactment, 
[le  Speaker  suggested  that,  as  the  Bill 

likely  to  give  occasion  to  several 
lions  being  put,  it  would  be  better 
it  should  be  re-committed. 
be  House  accordingly  went  into  a 
imittee ;  several  verbal  amendments 
I  made  in  the  Bill,  when  the  House  le- 
ed. 
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of  the  Union.  F«  die  AboUltoa  of  Glnery,  by  Ibg 
aaua  noble  LoAl.  from  Halmerend  Heetizig-hDUie.  Aud- 
leyi — By  Eul  Oown.  fhan  Qlmlough- 

Parliamehtasy  Reform.]  Lord 
Famham  presented  a  Petition  from  Navan, 
in  the  County  of  Meath,  praying  for  a  Tax 
on  Absentee  Proprietors,  and  Reform,  but 
upon  a  principle  in  which  he  could  not 
concur — namely.  Vote  by  Ballot;  and 
the  petilioners  prayed  that  the  duration  of 
Parliaments  should  be  confined  to  three 
years,  and  that  all  householders  should 
have  the  right  of  voting.  He  seized  the 
occasion  which  the  presenting  of  this  pe- 
tition offered  him,  to  say  a  few  words  on  ' 
the  subject  to  which  it  related.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  held  the  opinion, 
that  the  actual  distresses  of  the  country 
arose  out  of  the  want  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  But  he  was  satisfied  that  an 
opinion  that  such  was  the  case  did  prevail 
very  generally  throughout  the  country; 
and  he  had  no  objection  that  the  subject 
should  be  considered.  '  The  noble  Eail  at 
the  head  of  the  Administration  had  noti- 
fied, on  the  Brst  night  of  their  Lordships' 
meeting  after  the  Kecess,  that  Ministers 
had  taken  up  the  subject,  and  had  pre- 
pared a  measure  which,  as  they  conceived, 
would  effectually  attain  the  desired  objert 
of  Reform,  without  giving  any  just  cauae 
of  ^arm  to  those  who  were  anxious  to 
preserve  the  institutions  of  this  country. 
He  did  not  at  present  ask  from  the  noble 
Earl  any  infurmation  respecting  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure  ;  and  it  was  not  with 
a  view  to  elicit  any  such  information  that 
he  now  adverted  to  the  subject.  But 
then  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  their  Lordriiips  should  have  the  fullest 
and  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
sent stale  of  parliamentary  representation, 
and  that  the  most  authentic  information 
on  that  head  should  be  laid  before  them, 
before  they  were  called  upon  to  decide  on 
the  merits  of  the  tiew  plan.  It  was  to  be 
lamented,  that  information  of  this  descrip- 
tion had  not  already  been  produced  on 
their  Lordships'  Table  ;  but  as  it  was  not 
already  there,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in 
procuring  it,  in  case  the  Ministers  still  en- 
tertained the  purpose  of  bringing  their 
plan  before  the  Legislature,  at  the  period 
which  had  been  already  mentioned.  He 
did  not  know  whether,  in  order  to  procure 
the  informution  required,  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  ought  to  be  appointed,  but  he  was 
convinced  that  something  ought  to  be 
done,  to  bring  the  present  state  of  the  R&- 
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presentation,  in  the  fullest  and  most 
authentic  manner,  before  the  House  with- 
out delay.  He  was  aware  of  only  two 
ways  in  which  the  object  could  be  accom- 
plished ;  the  one  was,  by  appointing  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry — the  other  was,  by 
procuring  the  most  ample  supply  of  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  subject,  so  that  when 
the  new  measure  came  before  them,  they 
might  be  enabled  in  the  most  effectual 
way  to  compare  the  present  state  of  the 
Representation,  with  that  which  would  be 
established  by  the  plan  to  be  proposed  by 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  incase  itsnould  be 
adopted  by  the  other  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature. It  would  be,  therefore,  very  grati- 
fying to  him,  if  he  could  learn  from  the 
noble  Earl  that  he  intended  to  lay  on  their 
Lordships'  Table  this  desirable  information 
before  they  were  called  upon  to  discuss 
the  new  measure,  in  case  it  should  pass 
the  other  House,  and  come  before  their 
Lordships.  Unless  the  most  ample  in- 
formation should  be  laid  before  them  by 
Ministers,  he  himself  should  be  disposed 
to  move  for  the  necessary  documents.  He 
should  be  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  inter- 
fere with  the  course  which  the  Ministers 
wished  to  pursue  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, but  he  did  think  that  it  was  desirable 
that  their  Lordships  should  have  better  in- 
formation than  that  which  was  to  be  col- 
lected from  newspapers,  or  from  *Red 
Books  or  Black  Books.  There  was  a  great 
variety  in  the  elective  qualifications  in  all 
places  in  this  country,  except  in  the  quali- 
fications of  the  great  body  of  electors 
for  the  counties,  as  to  which  last  alone 
their  Lordships  had  already  sufficient  in- 
formation. But  in  many  places  there  was 
a  great  variety  of  qualifications,  and  there 
were,  perhaps,  comparativelv  few  persons 
who  had  an  accurate  knowlec^^e  of  scot  and 
lot,  pot-walloping,  and  other  qualifications 
of  that  sort;  and  it  appeared  to  him  thai 
they  ought  to  have  a  full  view  of  the 
whole.  As  he  had  already  said,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  have  the  question 
considered ;  but  he  should  certainly  be 
disposed  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  new 
measure,  until  their  Lordships  were  in 
possession  of  the  information  which  he 
had  mentioned. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  proper,  or  more  considerate,  than 
the  resolution  of  the  noble  Lord,  to  abstain 
at  present  from  requiring  any  information 
from  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  as  to  the 
details  of  their  measure  on  tb^  sulgect  of 


Parliamentary  Reform,  before  it  came 
regularly  under  the  consideration  of  that 
House,  when  the  whole  of  the  plan  might 
be  fully  and  fairly  discussed.  If  he  (Earl 
Grey)  had  thought  that  any  more  preli* 
minary  Information  was  requisite  than 
that  which  the  Legislature  must  have  ac- 
quired in  the  course  of  the  forty  years 
during  which  the  subject  had  been  under 
discussion,  he  should  not  have  failed  to 
call  for  such  information.  But  although 
there  was  a  great  variety  of  elective  quali- 
fications in  different  places,  he  considered 
that  the  whole  was  now  sufficiently  well 
known  to  enable  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament to  compare  the  present  system 
with  that  which  Ministei*s  meant  to  pro- 
pose, and  to  come  to  a  sound  conclusion 
on  their  merits ;  and  he  was,  besides,  of 
opinion,  that  he  could  not  bring  before 
their  Lordships  accurately,  in  the  shape  of 
Returns,  the  description  of  information 
which  the  noble  Lord  required.  But  if 
the  noble  Lord  did  tliink  it  desirable  that 
such  information  should  be  had,  and  would 
move  for  such  documents  as  might  appear 
to  him  best  calculated  to  elicit  that  in* 
formation,  he  (Earl  Grey)  should  be  in- 
clined to  give  his  assent  to  the  motions-— 
provided,  however,  that  they  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  progress  of  the  measure, 
which  in  every  view  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Unless 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  for  docu- 
ments should  occasion  an  unreasonable 
delay  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
he  should  not  be  disposed  to  stand  in  their 
way ;  but  it  was  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, that  at  this  moment  no  delay  that 
could  be  avoided  should  take  place  in 
bringing  under  the  attention  of  the  Legis* 
lature  a  subject,  which,  according  to  the 
noble  Lord's  own  admission,  had  made  a 
deep  p.nd  general  impression  throughout 
the  empire.  It  was  obviously  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  matter  should  be  speedily 
and  thoroughly  investigated  and  settled, 
that  men's  minds  might  be  set  at  rest  on 
the  subject,  and  the  general  agilatioir 
composed.  As  to  the  other  course  of 
proceeding  mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord, 
viz.  that  of  an  inquiry  by  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  that  was  a  mode  to  which  he 
confessed  he  felt  considerable  objection* 
It  was  a  course  which  he  himself  had 
often  proposed,  and  the  objection  that  had 
always  been  made  to  it  was,  that  this 
would  be  only  aetting  on  foot  an  inter* 
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m«alila  broitigiaiaii,  eakulatsdlolooKn 
opinioDi,  without  bp;  graat  eliuict  Af 
leiding  to  hay  precju  or  btoeficitl  ranilt. 
He  tboue;lit  at  ths  time  that  thara  wu 
mucb  in  thus  abjections,  and  it  kad, 
therefore,  become  th«. wish  of  Minltten  to 
keep  clev  of  thitn,  ud  with  tkat  view 
thoy  bad  thought  it  bttl  to  lubmit  the 
tneaiura  at  once  to  the  1^ gielature,  in  ths 
•kape  of  a  bill,  That  Bill  would  be  dii- 
cuBied  on  it«  meriu,  without  keeping  the 
public  mind  iu  iiupenie  on  a  subject 
which  ked  made  a  deep  impreuioo  on  tke 
great  maai  of  the  comniuDity;  so  that 
public  con6dence  might  be  reitored,  and 
BB  additional  impulte  given  to  the  cauaee 
of  public  proiperity.  It  wu  on  tkeie 
grounds  tkat  the  Mioisten  acted,  and  it 
wae  for  thcie  reasons  tkat  they  had  adapt- 
ed this  course  in  bringing  the  raaasurc 
under  the  coniidaration  of  the  two  Houmb 
of  Parliament— 6rit,  under  the  considers 
tion  of  the  other  House,  where  it  was,  in 
every  view,  desirable  that  it  ahou Id  origin- 
ate 1  and  next,  under  the  convidention  of 
their  Lordship*,  whose  sanction  he  hoped 
it  would  receive.  'I'he  noble  Lord  had 
referred  to  what  be  had  aaid  on  ths  first 
night  after  the  Heocss,  and  he  now  re- 
peated tkat  the  measure  had  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  the  Mitiistera,  and  the 
sanction  of  him,  without  whose  approba- 
tion they,  BsMinisteri  of  the  Crown,  could 
not  have  brought  it  forward.  And  he  did 
entertain  a  sanguine  hope,  tkat  tke  measure 
would  be  found  efibetual  for  its  purpose, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  resirained  within 
such  moderate  bouodi,  as  to  be  suscepti- 
ble of  being  carried  into  execution  with- 
out danger  to  the  institulionH  of  the  State. 
The  noble  I^rd  himself  hiul  tke  temper 
and  good  sense  not  to  call  fur  any  in- 
formation as  to  particulars  at  present  j  and 
suck  information,  if  it  kad  been  called  for, 
be  skould  not  have  been  disposed  to  ^ve; 
and  neither  on  this,  nor  any  future  occa- 
sion, would  ha  say  more  on  tke  subjoct, 
until  the  bill  skould  come  under  discus- 
sion in  its  regular  progrea  tkrou^  Parlia- 
ment. He  repeated,  tkat  if  tke  noble 
Lord  tkought  proper  to  move  for  docn- 
ments,  if  the  motions  should  not  produce 
undue  delay,  and  iuterfure  with  the  pro- 
gress of  tke  measure  in  contemplaiion,  he 
wonki  lay  do  dificulty  in  the  way  of  the 
BoUe  Lord. 
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TiTnxs.]  Mr.Aldermtn  IToeif  presented 
a  Petition  fVom  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  complaining  of  the  burthens 
irapoiedon  them  for  the  payment  of  Tithes, 
When  the  present  incumbent  came  to  his 
living,  his  tithes  amounted  to  400/,  a 
year,  in  1826  they  were  augmented  to 
1,2001.1  and  the  Vicar  subsequently  en- 
deavouring toenforce  the  payment  of  2s.  9d, 
in  the  pound,   they  were  augmented  to 
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had  been  issued  ;  and  unless  the  Legisla- 
ture interfered,  the  parish  would  be  ruined. 
Sir  R.  Inglis  said,  the  facts  of  the  ease 
were  these :    according  to  the   37th  of 
Henry  8th,  the  parish  was  one  of  those 
bound  to  pay  2s.  9d,  in  the  pound  on  the 
rental ;  but  for  a  considerable  period,  the 
incumbent  had  been  contented  to  take  a 
fraction  of  his  right,  though  he  had  never 
given  up  that  right.     When  he  claimed  it, 
discussions  ensued,  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed  to  give  him  1 ,800Z,  a  year,  instead 
of  paying  him  2s,  9d.  in  the  pound.     An 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  7th 
year  of  the  late  King,  to  give  validity  to 
that  agreement ;  and  now  the  parish  came 
to  the  Legislature  to  ask  it  to  rescind  that 
Act.     The   parish   was   not  a  poor  one, 
for   the   rental  amounted   to   40,000/.   a 
year,  and  the  rates  were  appropriated  to 
purposes  over  which  the  clergyman  had 
no  control.     In  his  opinion,  the  tithes  of 
the  clergy  were  just  as  sacred  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Corporation ;  and  he  did  not 
think  that  the  House  could  with  any  pro- 
priety listen  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
He  deprecated  discussion  on  the  subject, 
knowing  that  it  was  apt  to  excite  and 
irritate  the  feelings  both  of  the  clergy  and 
their  parish ionere. 

Mr.  Portman  was  sorry  such  incidental 
discussions  should  be  raised ;  and  he  cen- 
sured the  hon.  Baronet  for  having,  in  this 
instance,  provoked  it. 

Mr.  Grove  Price  said,  that  the  petition- 
ers had  agreed  to  give  the  Vicar  \s,  3d. 
where  he  was  entitled  to  2«.  9rf. ;  and  he 
supposed  that  they  wanted  the  Legisla- 
ture to  give  them  the  privilege  of  giving 
the  Vicar  his  2s.  9rf. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  had  no  wish  to 
throw  any  imputations  on  the  Vicar, 
whom  he  had  known  long,  and  knew  to 
be  most  respectable  ;  but  he  must  repeat, 
that  the  parish  was  not  able  to  bear  its 
present  burthens. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Littleton  presented  a  Petition  from 
the  Tithe-payers  of  Marwood,  in  Stafford- 
shire, praying  for  the  Abolition  of  Tithes. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  observed,  that  he 
was  strongly  attached  to  the  Church  of 
England,  but  he  was  of  opinion,  that  a 
law,  restricting  pluralities,  and  providing 
for  the  more  equal  remuneration  of  the 
clergy,  might  be  very  advantageously  in- 
troduced as  soon  as  our  domestic  affairs 
wore  a  more  settled  aspect. 


State  op  Ireland.]  Mr.  Dominick 
Browne  presented  a  Petition  from  a  parish 
in  Mayo,  complaining  of  Distress;  and 
also  gave  notice,  that  he  would,  on  Friday 
next,  present  a  petition  from  the  County 
of  Mayo,  complaining  of  want  of  food. 

0' Gorman  Makon  took  the  opportunity 
of  asking  his  Majesty's  Government,  whe- 
ther they  had  received  any  information 
with  respect  to  the  recent  attack  made 
by  the  police  on  an  innocent  and  unarm- 
ed set  of  people,   in  the  district  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  referred  to,  by  which 
one  man  had  been  killed.     Several  thou- 
sands of  the  people  there  were  in  a  state 
of  absolute  starvation.     Yet  what  was  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  Magistracy  ?    One 
of  the  Magistrates  had  declared,  that  he 
would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  shoot- 
ing a  '  bloody  rebel,'  as  he  called  him,  of 
the  name  of  Hughes,  a  parish  priest,  as  he 
would  shoot  a  mad  dog.     After  such  a 
speech,  and  after  the  bloody  declaration 
which  had   been  recently  made  from  the 
Treasury  bench  [cries  of  "  no^  no,  no.'"]. 
He  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Limerick — "Yes,  yes,  yes!"     He  would 
say,  that  the  denunciation  respecting  Ire- 
land would  cause  torrents  of  blood  to  flow 
in  that  country,  unless  that  House  inter- 
fered to  prevent  it.     Another  Magistrate 
of  the  county  of  Mayo  had  declared,  that 
he  was  ready  with  a  body  of  men  in  arms, 
to  rush  upon  any  persons  who  were  friends 
to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.     When  the 
Government  here,  and  when  their  tools  in 
Ireland,  had  made  such  declarations,  he 
repeated  that  he  hoped  the  House  would 
interfere  to  prevent  the  torrents  of  blood 
which  would  otherwise  be  shed.     Grovern- 
ment  appeared  to  be  determined  to  per- 
severe in  prosecuting  Mr.  O'Connell  upon 
a    penal,  vicious,   and    tyrannical    Act. 
[Aear,  hear  !]     That '  hear'  was,  he  sup- 
posed, for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
sort  of  spirit  of  conciliation  actuated  that 
House,  and  what  the  unfortunate  people 
of  Ireland  were  to  expect  from  it.     He 
repeated,  that  the  Act  upon  which    Mr. 
O'Connell  was  prosecuted  was  a  penal, 
vicious,  and  tyrannical  law.     It  was  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  was  now  turned  to  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  all  discussion.    He 
called  on  the  English  Government  to  in* 
terfere  and  prevent  any  further  proceed- 
ings against  Mr.  O'Connell.     If  he  were 
found  guilty,  and  sent  to  a  dungeon,  seven 
millioDS  of  Ixish  hearts  would  accompany 
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him  ihither.  He  trusted  that  Oovern- 
ment  would  be  vise  in  time,  and  avail 
themselves  of  his  waTning.  He  hoped 
the  noble  Ixird  would  retract  the  bloody- 
minded  expressions  of  the  other  night 
[cries  of"ifo,no — Chair,  CAair/"] 

The  Speaker  said,  he  was  sure  that 
whatever  language  might  escape  from  any 
hon.  Member  in  the  waritath  of  debate, 
the  hon.  member  for  Clare  could  not 
mean  to  impute  to  any  Gentleman  in  that 
Housea  premeditated  and  deliberate  inten- 
tion to  use  expressions  such  as  those 
which  he  had  described;  if  he  did,  he 
must  be  told  that  he  was  not  in  order. 

O'Qorman  Mahon  had  not  meant  any 
offence,  but  merely  employed  the  phrase- 
ology which  most  appositely  expressed 
the  sentiments  which  he  honestly  enter- 
tained towards  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 
He  conceived  that  the  language  to  which 
he  bad  alluded  indicated  a  disposition  in 
them  to  resort  to  the  shedding  of  blood, 
rather  thanconsenttotbemeasure  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  determined  to  cany. 
Hedidnot  mean  to  call  theMinistersbloody- 
minded  ;  he  only  meant  by  that  phrase  to 
intimate,  that  they  were  disposed  to  en- 
gage in  blood  rather  than  yield  the  point 
at  issue.  He  was  convinced,  that  if  his 
Majesty's  Government  were  to  put  an  end 
to  the  prosecutions  which  were  now  going 
on,  they  would  do  a  great  deal  to  allay 
the  discontent  in  Ireland.  If  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  were  to  be  found  guilty,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  effects  would  be  most 
calamitOQs:  if  innocent,  what  a  triumph 
would  it  he  to  their  opponents  to  be  able 
to  say,  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  apply 
a  vicious  and  tyrannical  penal  law  to  a 
bad  purpose,  and  had  failed  in  their 
attempt.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  they 
would  no  longer  continue  the  prosecution 
of  men  for  preserving  the  peace  of  Ireland 
— yes,  he  maintained  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
and  the  Catholic  Association  had  done 
more  than  could  have  been  achieved  by 
any  other  persons  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  said,  that  a  hundred  thousand 
men  would  not  put  down  the  disturbances 
in  Limerick  alone,  yet  that  object  had 
been  effected  by  the  Catholic  Association. 
if  Mr.  O'Connell  were  made  a  martyr,  it 
was  impossible  to  foresee  the  conse- 
quences. Should  he  be  thrown  into  chains, 
ten  thousand  petitions  would  be  present- 
ed from  Ireland,  appealing  to  the  reason 
and  humanity  of  the  Houae  to  liberate  him. 
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Mr.  Stanley  was  sure  the  House  would 
notthinkit  necessary  for  him  at  present  to 
reply  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Clare,  He  rose  merely  to  answer  the 
question  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
put  to  him  at  the  commencement  of  that 
speech.  No  man  could  more  deeply  than 
himself  lament  the  distress  which  existed 
in  the  district  of  Ireland  to  which  the  hon. 
Gent,  had  alluded  ;  but  the  Government 
was  obliged  to  use*peculiar  precautions 
in  that  district.  With  respect  to  the  man 
who  had  been  unfortunately  killed,  he  was 
one  of  an  armed  and  tumultuous  assem- 
bly ;  and  it  was  doubtful  from  what  quarter 
he  had  received  his  death,  A  Coronet's 
Inquest  had  sat  upon  the  body,  and  their 
inquest  was  to  that  effect.  "The  Govern- 
ment and  the  police  were  anxious  that 
the  matter  should  be  fully  investigated,  in 
order  that  the  guilty  party  might  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Mr.  Dominick  Browne,  as  member  for 
Mayo,  be^ed  to  observe,  that  he  had 
never  beard  of  any  M^istrates  having 
used  the  expression  which  had  been  de- 
scribed by  the  hon.  member  for  Clare. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  that  at  its  rising, 
the  House  should  adjourn  to  Monday. 

0' Gorman  Mahon  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  observe,  that  the  statement 
which  he  had  made  respecting  the  Magis- 
trates had  been  published  in  all  the  Mayo 
Papers.     The  name  of  the  Magistrate  who 
said  that  he  was  ready  to  shoot  the  bloody 
rebel  of  the  name  of  Hughes,  as  if  he 
were  a  mad  dog,  was    •     •     •     •     • 
The  name  of  the  Magistrate  who  said  he 
had    an   armed    body    ready,    whenever 
Government  gave  the  order, 
at   the   Anti- Unionists,  wa 
O'M  •  •.    Let  the  Houst 
year  1798,  and  not  allow 
Ireland  to  be  driven  into  re 


Mr.  Dotninick  Browne 
he  had  neither  seen  nor  hea 
the  declarations  described 
member  for  Clare. 

Lord  Ebringlon  observe 
hon.  Member  arraigned  ll 
any  individual  in  the  case 
had  alluded,  he  ought  to  r 
motion  on  the  subject.  In 
the  present  state  of  Ireland 
which  had  been  adopted  wii 
the  hon.  member  for  Wab 
friends,  were  absolutely  n 
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peel  with  confidence  that  ere  long  our  glass 
manufactures  would  be  in  a  state  of  great 
prosperity,  with  an  annually  increasing 
export  trade.  There  were  several  other 
smaller  miscellaneous  taxes,  which  came 
under  the  third  division  of  his  subject, 
which  he  also  intended  to  repeal  altogether, 
or  reduce  considerably.  The  value  of 
some  of  them  might  be  estimated  from  the 
fact,  that  163  different  taxes  produced 
but  200,000/.  per  annum  to  the  revenue. 
Of  these  the  chief  was  the  auction-duty 
on  the  sale  of  land,  which  he  meant  to 
repeal  altogether,  as  the  revenue  derived 
very  little  from  it,  while  it  operated  very 
inconveniently  in  cases  of  sale  of  landed 
property.  These  were  the  taxes  the  re- 
duction of  which  he  conceived  would 
be  felt  generally  beneficial  without  being 
detrimental  to  the  revenue.  The  next 
point,  then,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee  was,  first,  the  loss  which 
the  revenue  would  experience  from 
his  proposed  reductions,  and  in  the 
next  place,  how  he  intended  to  make 
that  loss  good*  He  would  first  state  the 
apparent  loss,  and  then  the  actual  loss. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness  he  would  state 
the  amount  in  round  numbers.  The  re- 
venue at  present  derived  from  tobacco 
was  2,800,000/.,  which,  reduced  one-half, 
would  leave  1 ,400,000/.  apparent  loss  on 
that  article.  That  derived  from  news- 
paper stamps  was  389,000/. ;  that  from 
advertisement  duties,  150,000/.  He  calcu- 
lated the  loss  from  his  proposed  arrange- 
ment, supposing  that  no  change  took  place 
in  the  number  of  either  newspaper  stamps 
or  advertisements,  would  be  190,000/., 
though  it  was  evident  that  the  number  of 
both  would  largely  increase,  and  the  defal- 
cation of  the  revenue  by  so  much  be 
lessened.  The  apparent  loss,  then,  on  the 
taxes  to  be  reduced  would  be  as  follows. 


From  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 

Totuicco        

Newspapers  snd  Advertisements 
Cools  and  Slate    • .        .  • 

Candles    .. 

Cottons,  printed 

Glass        

Auctions,  Sale  of  land 
MiscellaDeous 


•  • 


J0 
1,400,000 
190,000 
830,000 
420,000 
500,000 
600,000 

eo>ooo 

80,000 


Making  a  total  apparent  loss  to 
the  revenue  or  ..   4,080,000 

Now  this  sum,  he  would  presently  show, 
would  not  be  so  much  a  loss  to  the  revenue 
as  an  actual  relief  to  the  people,  parti- 
cularly the  less  wealthy  classes.  The  next 
point  was,  as  he  said,  to  make  good  this 


loss  without  imposing  an  equal  burthen  on 
the  people.  His  plan  was,  to  impose  such 
new  taxes,  or  to  modify  those  in  existence, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  productive 
industry,  nor  press  on  the  less  wealthy 
classes.  The  first  article  of  this  kind,  the 
tax  on  which  he  proposed  to  modify,  was 
that  on  Foreign  Wines.  The  duty  at  pre- 
sent on  French  wines  was  7$.  Sd.  per 
gallon;  on  other  foreign  wines,  4s.  ICkf., 
and  on  Cape,  2$,  3d.  He  proposed  to 
equalise  them,  at  one  standmg  duty  of 
5s.  6d.  per  gallon.  To  this  scheme  of 
equalization  he  did  not  anticipate  any 
serious  objection,  unless  perhaps  with 
respect  to  the  increase  of  duty  on  the 
Cape  wine  which  the  new  average  would 
impose.  But  when  the  Committee  took 
into  account  that  but  little  trade,  com- 
paratively, was  carried  on  in  real  Cape 
wine, — ^what  was  sold  under  that  name 
wholesale,  and  what  was  usually  bought 
in  retail,  being  very  diiFerent  articles, — H 
would  see  that  that  objection  had  little 
weight,  as  compared  with  the  advantages 
of  which  the  proposed  change  would  be 
productive.  He  did  not  anticipate  any 
diminution  of  the  general  consumption  of 
foreign  wines  from  his  proposed  average ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  strong  grounds 
for  presuming  a  great  increase;  but  he 
would  take  the  average  consumption  at  its 
present  amount,  and  from  that  we  should 
have  an  increased  revenue.  The  average  an- 
nual consumption  of  foreign  wines  in  this 
country  was  6,700,000  gallons,  which,  at 
5s.  6d.  per  gallon,  would  yield  a  revenue 
of  1,840,000/.  The  revenue  at  present 
derived  was,  1,585,000/.;  for  convenience 
sake,  he  would  take  it  at  round  numbers, 
and  call  it,  1,590,000/.,  which,  if  deducted 
from  the  calculation  of  the  sum  which  he 
supposed  would  be  yielded  by  the  general 
duty  of  5s.  6d,  would  leave  a  surplus  of 
revenue  of  250,000/.  The  noble  Lord  here 
said,  he  had  to  correct  the  estimate  which 
he  had  a  few  minutes  befbre  given  to  the 
Committee,  of  the  loss  which  the  revenue 
was  likely  to  experience  from  his  proposed 
reductions.  The  sums  he  had  stated  were 
merely  proportions  of  the  present  revenue, 
but  he  did  not  think  the  actual  loss  would 
equal  that.  The  correct  estimated  loss 
would  be  as  follows : — 

On  Tobacco . .     £900,000 
Newspapers    and 

Advertisements  100,000 
Coals  and  Slate. .  830,000  (as  stated  before). 

Candles 200,000 

Cottons,   printed  500,000  (as  befbre). 
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crease  of  revenue  from  the  increased  oon- 
sumption  which  would  follow  a  reduction 
of  duty — was  of  a  sort  which,  he  admitted, 
did  not  apparently  seem  to  bear  so  im- 
mediately upon  the  comforts  of  the  people; 
but  which  he,  nevertheless,  maintained, 
was  felt  as  a  burthen,  and  as  such  the  re- 
duction would  be  hailed  as  a  general 
benefit — ^he  meant  the  duty  on  Newspapers 
Stamps,  and  Advertisements.  The  stamp 
on  newspapers  was  at  present  4d,  each 
number,  with  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent 
for  ready  money;  and  that  on  adver- 
tisements ds.  6c2.  each.  He  proposed  to 
reduce  the  newspaper  duty  to  2d,  (no  dis- 
count to  be  allowed),  and  the  duty  on 
advertisements  to  Is.  on  all  advertise- 
ments under  ten  lines,  and  to  2s«  6d.  on 
all  advertisements  above  ten  lines*  This 
reduction,  he  was  confident,  would  be  felt 
as  a  great  relief  to  the  public  at  large, 
while  the  revenue  would  be  ultimately  a 
gainer.  He  would  next  beg  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
second  class  of  taxes  in  which  he  proposed 
a  modification  ;  namely,  that  class  which, 
as  he  had  described,  pressed  partially  on 
a  part  of  the  community,  contrary  to  that 
wholesome  principle  of  taxation  which 
would  distribute  taxes  equally  among  all 
classes.  The  first  of  this  class  which  called 
for  immediate  modification  was,  as  he  was 
sure  the  Committee  anticipated,  that  on 
Sea-borne  coals.  If  there  was  any  one 
tax  which  pressed  more  immediately  than 
another  on  the  labouring  and  less  wealthy ' 
classes,  it  was  this  tax  ;  therefore,  if  there 
was  one  more  than  another  the  reduction 
of  which  would  be  felt  as  a  relief  by  these 
classes,  important  as  coals  were  as  a 
matter  of  fuel,  a  prime  necessary  of  life, 
this  was  it.  But  it  was  not  only  as  a  fuel 
consumed  by  the  labouring  classes  them- 
selves, that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
coals  borne  sea- wise  would  be  hailed  sls  a 
?reat  benefit.  As  a  fuel  it  was  of  essen- 
tial importance  in  our  manufactures — so 
that  by  lessening  its  cost  we  should  re- 
move an  impediment  to  industry,  and  thus 
increase  the  demand  for  labour.  The 
reduction  would  therefore  operate  as  a 
double  benefit  to  the  labouring  classes. 
And  here  he  would  say,  that  he  hoped  that 
afler  this  evening  it  would  not  be  said  that 
Ministers  were  not  mindful,  or  were  luke- 
warm to  the  interests  of  Ireland ;  for  by 
that  coantry,  still  more  than  by  this,  was 
the  Sea-tax  on  coals  felt  as  a  grievance ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  by  that  country 


more  than  this  would  the  removal  of  that 
grievance  be  felt  as  a  benefit.  The  extent 
of  that  benefit  might  be  estimated  when 
he  informed  the  Committee,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  repeal  the  Sea-tax  on  coals  alto- 
gether, and  by  so  doing  he  must  in  a 
peculiar  manner  benefit  Ireland.  He 
would  next  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  taxes  coming  under  his  third 
division — those  which  interfered  with  the 
interests  of  commerce,  and  took  more 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
than  the  revenue  was  benefitted.  The 
tax  on  Tallow  Candles  came  under  this 
head,  and  therefore  was  one  of  those 
which  he  proposed  to  reduce.  Many  bene- 
fits to  the  less  wealthy  classes  of  society 
would,  he  expected,  accrue  from  this  re- 
duction. If  the  farmer,  for  example, 
made  use  of  the  raw  material  which  came 
into  his  possession  in  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments, and  made  himself  his  own  candles, 
without  the  Excise  duty  and  the  manu- 
facturer's profits,  it  was  evident  he  would 
be  a  considerable  gainer.  And  so  with 
respect  to  other  persons  engaged  in  in- 
dustry, from  whom,  as  he  had  stated,  a 
greater  amount  of  duty  was  taken,  under 
the  present. arrangement,  than  the  benefit 
derived  by  the  Exchequer  counterbalanced. 
Another  tax  of  this  kind, — pressing,  if 
possible,  still  more  exclusively  on  the 
poorer  classes — which  he  p.ropo8ed  to 
reduce,  was  that  on  Printed  Calicoes. 
This  tax  not  only  operated  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  our  manufactures,  but  was  partial 
in  its  pressure,  and  most  expensive  in  its 
collection  ;  thus  uniting  the  greatest  ob- 
jeetions  that  could  be  offered  to  the  im- 
position of  any  tax.  The  amount  levied 
on  the  people  was  actually  2,000,000/. 
per  annum,  while  not  more  than  500,000/. 
went  into  the  Exchequer.  And  then,  as  he 
had  stated,  it  fell  almost  exclusively  on  the 
poorer  classes  of  consumers,  and  as  such,  he 
need  not  say,  was  one  which  it  was  most 
desirable  to  have' repealed.  Another  tax  of 
this  kind  was  that  on  a  commodity  which, 
under  a  better  system  of  finance,  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  this 
country, — ^he  meant  the  duty  on  Glass. 
Possessing,  as  we  did  so  eminently,  every 
advantage  which  machinery,  and  materiid, 
and  fuel  could  afford  widk  respect  to  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  and  aided  as  these 
advantageswould  be  by  the  intended  repeal 
of  the  coast-duty  on  coals,  and  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  com- 
modity itself,  it  was  not  too  much  to  ex- 
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objections  to  this  drawback. duty,  and  to 
a  tax  on  the  raw  material  of  industry,  but 
he  put  it  to  the  Committee,  whether  the 
advantages,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
more  than  counterbalance  the  objections. 
He  would  take  the  revenue  to  be  thus 
derived  at  500,000/.,  judging  by  the  aver- 
age import  of  cotton  for  the  last  few  years. 
The  import  the  last  year  of  all  was 
179,200,0001b.;  of  which  there  re- 
mained for  '  home  consumption,  about 
119,500,0001b.,  which,  at  Id.  per  lb., 
would  produce  nearly  498,000/. ;  he  would 
take  it  at  500,000/.  in  round  numbers. 
The  next  tax  to  which  he  invited  the  notice 
of  the  House  was  that  on  the  export,  of 
Coals.  At  present,  the  duty  amounted  to  an 
actual  prohibition,  it  being  17s.  6d,  on  the 
large  coals,  and  4s.  6d,  on  the  smaller. 
He  prbposed  to  have  but  one  duty  of  IO5. 
on  both ;  and  by  thus  encouraging  the 
trade,  he  counted  on  an  annual  revenue 
of  at  least  100,000/.  The  next  tax  was 
not  a  modification  of  an  existing  one,  like 
those  which  he  had  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee,  but  one 
which  he  meant  to  propose  as  a  new  source 
of  revenue.  He  proposed  to  impose  a  tax 
per  head  on  Steam-boat  Passengers,  to 
which  he  anticipated  no  serious  objection. 
The  rate  he  proposed  was  Is.  per  pas- 
senger, where  the  distance  is  not  more  than 
twenty  miles;  2s.  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles ;  and  2s.  6d,  for  all  distances  above 
thirty  miles.  He  could  not  then  venture 
to  calculate  the  precise  revenue  which  this 
tax  would  furnish,  but  he  expected  it  to  be 
considerable ;  and  he  had  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Dean,  of  the  Customs,  as  to  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  it  might  be  levied. 
He  would,  in  round  numbers,  take  this  tax 
at  100,000/.  The  next  new  sources  of 
revenue  to  which  he  looked  were  connected 
with  principles  of  finance  of  no  ordinary 
importance,  and  therefore  called  for  the 
best  consideration  of  the  Committee.  He 
had  already  stated  his  intention  of  reliev- 
ing the  landed  interest  from  the  burthen  of 
the  duty  on  the  Sale  of  Landed  Property. 
The  amount  of  the  relief  was,  he  admitted, 
not  much,  when  spread  over  a  wide  sur- 
face ;  but  still  it  was,  as  far  as  it  went,  a 
relief,  particularly  to  the  sellers  of  smaller 
portions  of  landed  property ;  for  by  one 
of  those  strange  anomalies  in  our  existing 
system  of  taxation,  the  duty  on  a  sale  of 
a  small  amount  of  landed  property  was 
higher  than  on  the  sale  of  a  large  amount. 
To  remedy  that  defect,  and  at  the  same 


time  assist  as  much  as  possible  in  equali- 
zing the  weight  of  the  public  burthens,  he 
proposed  to  lay  a  duty  of  J  (10s.)  per  cent 
on  the  bond  fide  sale  or  transfer  of  landed 
property ;  the  duty  not  to  be  levied  on 
such  transfers  as  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  mere  security.    This  would  be  a  new 
tax  of  ^  per  cent  on  the  landed  interest 
only.      Now,   it  was  contrary   to  every 
sound  principle  of  finance,    as  well  as 
justice,  that  any  one  interest  or  species  of 
property  should  be  taxed  more  than  an- 
other ;  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  levy 
a  duty  of  J  per  cent  also  on  every  bond 
fide  Transfer  of  Funded  Property;  with 
the  like  exemption   as  in  the  case  of  a 
mere  security  transfer  of  landed  property. 
He  could  not  anticipate  any  objection  in 
fairness  to  this  new  transfer  duty.     He 
admitted  that  there  was  a  delicacy  some- 
times attendant  upon  those  transfers  of  pro- 
perty ;  but  none  which  equalled  the  occa- 
sional inconveniences  of  exposure  occa- 
sioned by  the  Income-tax.     It  might,  per- 
haps, be  objected,  that  funded  property 
was  expressly  protected  from  taxes  of  this 
kind  by  Acts  of  Parliament.    He  admitted 
that  the  words  of  one  of  the  Acts,  with 
respect  to  this  species  of  property,  ad- 
mitted   of   that    interpretation,    that    it 
(funded  property)  should  be  exempt  from 
all  'Mother  (than  those  expressed)  charges 
and  impositions  whatever;''  but  Mr.  Pitt* 
himself  contended,    since  that  Act  was 
passed,  that  it  could  not  be  construed 
into  a  breach  of  the   public  faith   that 
the  holder  of  funded  property  should  be 
compelled    to    contribute  his  just  share 
towards    the   exigencies  of  the  country. 
He    (Lord    Althorp)    entirely    coincided 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  view  of  the  tenure 
under  which  funded   property  was   held. 
Why  should  it  be  exempted  from  burthens 
which  the  landed  and  every  other  property 
of  the  State  were  subjected  to  ?    He  ad- 
mitted,   that  his  proposed    tax  on   the 
transfer  of  funded  property  would  be  but 
a  beginning,  but  then  it  was  a  beginning, 
that  could  not  be  cited  as  a  mischievous 
precedent;  for  all  it  went  to  accomplish 
was,  to    place    it  and  landed   property 
on  a  fair  and  equal  footing  with  respect 
to  the  public  burthens.     Had  he   pro- 
posed to  levy  a  duty  on  funded  property 
alone,  or  on  landed  property  alone,  there 
would  be  ground  of  just  complaint;  but 
as  his  object  was  to  prevent  either  en- 
joying an  exemption  or  privtl^e  in  con- 
tributing to  the  exigencies  of  the  State 
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Gkflg 600,OOQ  (as  befort)* 

Auctions    60,000  (as  before). 

Miscellaneous   • .  80,000  (as  before). 


Making  a  total  loss 
to  the  revenue  of3,lT0,000 

With  respect  to  candles^  he  thought  it 
right  to  explain  that  the  loss  could  not  be 
as  great  as  he  had  stated  in  his  first  esti- 
mate, because  it  was  not  intended  that 
the  reduced  duty  should  come  into  force 
till  the  10th  of  October  next.    The  reason 
of  this  delay  was  owing  to  several  official 
communications — of  the  nature  of  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Goulbnm) 
must  be  fully  aware — which  he  had  had 
with  several  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
tallow  and  candle  trade,  who  represented 
to  him,  that  owing  to  the  quantity  of  stock 
on  hand,  very  serious  losses  would  ensue 
to  them  if  the  reduction  took  place  sooner. 
He  feit  himself  bound  to  attend  to  their 
representations,  and  thus  the  period  for 
reducing  this  tax  had  been  postponed, 
making  that  difference  in  the  estimate  he 
had  explained.    Having  thus  made  this 
correct  statement  of  the  loss  which  the 
revenue  would  experience  from  his  pro- 
posed reductions,  he  would  proceed  with 
the  plan  by  vrhich  he  proposed  to  make 
good  the  defalcation.     He  had  already 
stated  the  grounds  on  which  he  expected 
an  increase  of  revenue  from  the  wine  duty 
to  the  anaount  of  340,000/.    The  next  tax 
which  he  proposed  to  modify  was,  in  prin- 
ciple, like  to  that  on  wine.     It  was  one 
which  had  been  frequently  discussed  in 
that  House,   and  one  in  which  he  had 
himself,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Committee,  taken  an   active  part.    The 
tax  he  alluded  to  was  that  on  Timber,  one 
which  imperatively  called  for  re-modifica- 
tion.    A  simple  statement  of  the  regula- 
tions at  present  in  force  with  respect  to 
this  trade  would  place  this  in  a  clear  light 
before  the  Committee.     The  duty  on  fo- 
reign European  timber  in  the  rough  whole 
state  was  5ds.  per  load ;  that  on  Canada 
timber,  10s. ;  while  the  duty  on  the  same 
timber,  cut  up  in  deals,  was  on  the  Euro- 
pean, 45s.  per  load,  and  that  on  the  Canada 
but  5s.  9d.    The  tax  evidently,  as  it  stood, 
was  not  only  unequal,  but  it  was  higher 
on   the  raw  than  on  the  manufactured 
article.     There  were  other  considerations 
connected    with  this  subject,  which  he 
might  take  advantage  of  a  more  conve- 
nient opportttfitty  to  enter  upon ;  at  present 
he  would  confine  himself  to  it  as  a  matter 
oCfioanoew    In  this  light,  thea,  he  pro- 


posed not  to  actually  equalize  the 
but  to  place  them  nearer  such  a  level  as 
would  conduce  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  country,  without  injury  to  any  parti- 
cular class  or  individuals,  while  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  tax  would  be  con- 
siderably increased.  Timber  was  an  article 
not  easily  smuggled,  so  that  an  equalizing 
duty  was  not  so  necessarv  as  it  would 
be  with  a  less  bulky  commodity.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  to  lower  tne  duty  on 
European  timber  to  50s.  per  load,  and 
raise  that  on  the  Canada  timber  to  20s., — 
rates  which  would  bring  them  nearer  to 
an  equality  in  the  market  than  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  timber-trade  could 
readily  imagine,  while  the  preference  which 
we  bestowed  on  the  produce  of  our  own 
colony  would  be  maintained.  The  ad- 
vantage of  dutv  in  favour  of  the  Canada 
timber  would  still  be  dOs.  the  load.  He  was 
warranted  from  existingdatate  calculate  the 
increase  of  revenue  from  thischangeef  duty 
at  750,000/. ;  but  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment and  needless  controversy,  he  would 
Uke  it  at  only  600,000/.  The  next  tax  he 
was  about  to  propose  was  one  to  which, 
in  limine^  he  anticipated  objections,  which, 
however,  the  advantages  would,  he  hoped, 
counter-balance.  It  would  be  objected, 
he  expected,  that  it  went  to  impose  a  new 
tax  on  one  of  our  staple  manufactures, 
and  would  besides  be  attended  by  the  in- 
conveniences consequent  upon  a  drawback 
duty.  He  admitted,  he  repeated,  that 
these  were  objections ;  but  though  he  was 
unwilling  to  tamper  with  a  staple  commo- 
dity, by  imposing  a  new  tax  upon  it,  the 
sum  would  be  small,  and  only  intended  to 
meet  the  loss  which  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  the  same  article  in  another  form 
would  occasion.  The  Committee  was  aware, 
that  by  reducing  the  tax  on  printed  cot- 
tons, those  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes, 
there  would  be  a  loss  to  the  annual  reve- 
nue of  500,000/. ;  and  they  were  also 
aware  that  one  principal  ground  for  making 
that  reduction  was,  that  the  tax  fell  more 
particularly  on  the  less  wealthy  classes. 
Now,  he  proposed  to  throw  the  tax  over 
all  the  consumers  of  cotton,  instead  of 
chiefly  on  one  part,  as  the  duty  at  present 
pressed,  and  thus  save  the  revenue,  and 
relieve  the  poorer  classes  who  consumed 
the  article.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  a  duty  of  Id.  per  pound  on  all  Raw 
Cotton  imported,  with  a  drawback  duty  to 
the  same  amount  on  all  manufactured  cot- 
ton exported.  He  admitted  that  there  weie 
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interests  into  one  common  conoefn.  But 
when  he  heard  the  noble  Lord  deolarinfr 
that  be  liked  his  plan  because  it  would 
give  pleasure  to  the  monied  and  pain  to 
the  maaufttoturing  interest — [Crien  of 
^*  NOf  lie,''  m  wkkh  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Mxckequer  joined.]  He  repeated,  that  he 
had  heard  that  sentiment  eapreased  in  the 
noble  Lord'8  speech.  He  had  heard  that 
setitiment,  if  not  those  words,  and  he  had 
heard  it  with  regpret,  as  it  was  the  first 
tune  that  it  had  ever  been  expressed 
within  the  walls  of  Pailiament.  The 
feeling  which  he  had  upon  this  sub- 
ject was  so  paranaount  to  all  the  other 
feelings  which  had  been  excited  in  his 
mind  whilst  attending  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord,  that  he  considered  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  advert  first  of  all  to  the  pro- 
position which  was  last  made  by  the  noble 
Lord,  and  which  was  intended  to  ac? 
eoinplish  an  inrrease  of  revenue  by  im- 
posing a  duty  on  the  transfer  of  Stook. 
It  had  hitherto  been*  the  gjory  of  the 
House,  and  the  pride  of  those  to  whom 
the  control  of  the  national  finances  was 
intrusted,  to  keep  inviolate  the  contracts 
which  Parliament  had  made,  and  which 
time  had  sanctioned,  between  the  indi- 
viduals who  I  ad  lent,  and  the  country 
which  had  borrowed,  their  money.  In 
times  of  danger  and  of  difficulty,  when  we 
were  contending  with  formidable  enemies 
for  our  very  existence,  and  when  a  de- 
viation from  the  strict  rule  of  right  might 
at  least  have  been  pardonable  as  a  venial 
error,  there  was  a  sense  of  honour  in  the 
oountry  which  deterred  its  Ministers  from 
proceeding  to  a  violation  of  its  engage* 
meiits.  It  had  been  reserved  for  the 
present  Miaisters— when  no  man  who  knew 
the  elasticity  of  the  industry  of  the 
country,  and  its  power  of  contending 
against  any  temporary  difficulties,  could 
doubt  of  its  capability  of  surmounting  its 
present  distress,  whatever  that  distress 
might  be^-ip-it  was  reserved,  he  said,  for 
thtf  present  Ministers  to  violate,  in  time 
of  peace,  an  engagement  made,  over  and 
over  again,  with  the  proprietors  of  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  properly,  as  the  price  at 
which  they  lent  their  money  to  the  State 
in  times  of  extreme  difficulty.  He  could 
almost  suppose  from  the  speech  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  just  delivered,  that  he 
had  never  looked  at  the  contracts  which 
had  been  made  on  this  subject  between 
the  Public  who  lent,  and  the  Government 
whieh  borsowedy  its  money ;  for  he  knew 
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the  high  character  of  th^  noble  Lord  too 
well  to  doMbts  that  if  he  had  read  the  terms 
of  those  contracts  he  would  have  stilted 
them  to  the  House,  and  would  not  haiie  ^e* 
ferred  hon.  Members  to  a  part  of  the  Acts 
which  had  no  reference  to  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

Lord  AUkorp  said,  that  he  had  r«ad  the 
terms  of  the  contracts— that  he  had  then 
befosehimon  a  piece  ofpaper,whieh  he  pro- 
(iuofd,  the  very  passage  in  the  Ac^  of  Par- 
liament to  which  the  right  hon.  Gei^tle|nai| 
was  alludi()g>  *^aad  that  he  had  int^i^ded  to 
have  read  it  tp  the  Hqusci,  though  be  had 
forgotten  to  do  so,  in  order  to  show  that 
there  would  be  no  breach  of  f^ith  it>l  uskr 
posing  this  transfer  duty  iipon  funded 
property. 

Mr,  Qoulbum  tb«t<gh^  that  nndw  all 
the  otvoumstances  of  the  case,  tb9  House 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  ooii^e  to 
an  opinion  upon  this  point,  ev'?n  ii|  th^  first 
instai^oe,  nfi^hput  unaerstandii^g  di^tifictly 
the  nalUFe  of  the  engagement  under  which 
the  publie  creditor  had  lent  his  money  to 
the  State.  He  had  at  that  momeal  one 
of  the  Acts  before  him  under  which  money 
had  been  lent  to  the  Government.  The 
provisions  in  that  Act  were  the  same  with 
those  oontained  in  every  subsequfut  Act 
under  which  a  loan  had  beep  ntised  by 
the  Government;  for  the  clauses  in  tha 
first  Act  were  regularly  repeated  in  all  the 
Acts  which  sanctioned  suDsequen^  loans. 
There  was  a  clause  in  that  Statute  which 
exempted  funded  property  from  any  tax  or 
imposition  whatever ;  but,  said  the  noble 
Lord,  '^  that  clause  cannot  be  a  restriction 
upon  you  here,  because  yon  have  already 
rendered  that  properly  liable  to  th« 
property^tax.'^  He  wished,  however,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  sub- 
sequent clause  in  one  of  the  Statutes,  re-» 
ferring  directly  to  the  subject  now  under 
consideration.'  In  that  clause,  after  de- 
scribing the  mode  in  which  property  of 
this  kind  should  be  assigned  and  trans* 
ferred,  it  was  stated,  as  a  condition,  that 
no  charge  whatever  should  be  made  en 
such  property.  The  words  weie,  **And 
that  no  other  mude  of  assignment  or 
transfer  of  such  property  shall  be  good 
imd  available,  and  no  stamp-duties  what- 
ever shall  be  charged  on  such  tranafera 
or  any  of  them,  an^  Act  of  Parliament  ta 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.'^  Gonld 
there  be  a  inore  specific  engagement  on 
the  part  of  any  Governnoeot?  Gould 
there  be  a  more  bindiap^  contract  ^|ifii 
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orer  the  other,  he  could  not  anticipate  any 
valid  objection.  It  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  commercial  world  to  have 
the  power  to  do  this.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  classes  was  easily  made, 
and  therefore  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  adopting  the  proposition  which 
he  now  submitted  to  the  House.  The 
amount  of  revenue  which  would  accrue 
from  this  source  would  be  1,200,000/. 
That  was  to  say,  he  expected  to  receive 
800,000/.  from  the  transfers  in  the  funds, 
and  400,000/.  from  the  transfers  of  land. 
He  would  now  proceed  to  recapitulate  the 
statement  which  he  had  already  made  as 
to  the  amount  of  revenue  which  he  ex- 
pected to  derive  from  his  new  taxes.  It 
stood  thus: — Increase  on 

Wine ^240,000 

Timber      600,000 

Cotton       500|000 

Coals 100,000 

Steam-boats 100.000 

Transfers 1,200,000 


Total     ..     ..       .f'f, 740,000 

Such  being  the  amount  6{  revenue 
which  he  expected  to  derive  from  the  new 
taxes,  he  would  now  proceed  to  recapitu- 
late the  whole  amount  of  revenue  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  income  for  the  year 
1830  was  50.060,000/.  If  from  this  sum 
were  deducted  the  loss  by  the  taxes  taken 
off  in  1 830,  which  amounted  to  2,910,000/. 
the  income  left  for  the  present  year 
would  be  47,150,000/.  Now  he  found 
that,  owing  to  the  increased  consumption 
which  had  been  created  of  several  articles, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  taxes  upon  them, 
there  was  an  arrear  due  to  the  Excise  of 
580,000/.  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
more  than  there  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last.  He  might,  therefore,  reckon 
upon  that  sum  as  part  of  the  iucreased 
revenue  for  the  year,  and  then  it  would  be 
47,730,000/.  Deducting  the  taxes  which 
he  had  taken  off,  and  which  he  estimat- 
ed at  3,170,000/.;  there  would  remain 
44,560,000/.  for  the  revenue  of  the  year. 
He  added  to  this  sum  2,740,000/.  for  the 
amount  of  the  new  taxes  which  were  to 
be  imposed  ;  and  that  raised  the  income 
to  47,300,000/.  Deducting  from  this 
sum  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the 
year,  which  he  had  before  shown  would 
be  46,850,000/.,  it  would  leave  a  clear 
surplus  of  450,000/.  These  were  the  pro- 
positions which  he  intended  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  It 
happened  that  he  had  shown  them  that 
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very  morning  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
well  skilled  in  matters  of  finance,  and  had 
asked  him,  what  he  believed  would  be  the 
result  of  them  upon  the  country.  His 
friend  told  him  that  the  mopied  interest 
of  the  country  would  not  like  them,  but 
that  the  manufacturing  interest  would. 
He  thought  that  this  was  the  greatest 
praise  which  his  system  could  receive.  If 
either  of  these  interests  were  not  to  like 
it,  his  object  was,  that  the  manufacturing 
interest  should  like  it.  He  hoped  that 
the  House,  when  it  took  into  its  consider- 
ation the  effect  which  would  be  produced 
upon  the  country  by  taking  off  the  taxes  on 
tobacco,  coals,  candles,  cotton,  glass,  &c., 
and  when  it  reflected  on  the  great  com- 
pensation which  the  revenue  would  receive 
for  its  apparent  loss,  in  the  increased  con-, 
sumption  of  those  articles,  and  in  the 
greater  employment  of  the  people,  would 
not  withhold  its  approbation  from  the  ex- 
periment,— and  he  admitted  it  to  be  a  bold 
experiment, — >which  he  now  recommended 
it  to  make  for  the  public  benefit.  It  was 
an  experiment  which  he  believed  in  his 
conscience  would  succeed  ;  and  if  it  did 
succeed,  it  would  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  to  a  great  amount.  .  He 
concluded  by  moving,  that  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 2,000,000/.  be  granted  to  his 
Majesty  for  the  Transfer  of  Aids  in  the 
present  year. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  that  on  the  present 
occasion  he  rose  to  address  the  House 
under  circumstances  of  no  less  difficulty 
than  those  which  the  noble  Lord  described 
himself  to  have  felt  in  opening  the  state- 
ment which  he. had  just  made  to  the 
House.  He  felt  the  difficulty  of  entering 
at  present  into  a  detailed  discussion  on  a 
subject  which  branched  out  into  so  many 
heads,  which  embraced  so  many  details 
connected  with  the  revenue,  and  which,  in 
one  part  at  least,  embraced  a  departure 
from  priuciple,  which  he  did  not  expect 
to  have  heard  proposed  by  any  Minister 
to  the  House.  He  could  assure  the 
House,  that  on  the  present  occasion  he 
rose  under  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret 
— he  could  not  but  lament  to  hear  the 
noble  Lord,  holding  the  official  situation 
which  he  held,  endeavouring  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  monied  and  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country. 
He  had  hoped,  that  the  Minister,  whoever 
he  might  be,  to  whom  the  financial 
interests  of  the  country  were  intrusted, 
would  be  anxious  to  unite  all  its  various 
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to  be  considered  the  safest  and  the  best 
public  funds  in  Europe.  -  What  he  had 
said  upon  this  subject  had  not  been  well 
connected  and  digested,  because  he  had 
had  no   opportunity   of  considering   the 
subject,  and  preparing  himself;  but  ob- 
jections appeared  to  him  to  arise  in  every 
direction.     The  noble  Lord  must  see,  that 
one  of  the  effects  of  this  tax  was,  that  it 
would  give  an  advantage  to  the  dealer  in 
foreign  securities.     Let  the   noble    Lord 
inquire  how  an  interest  in  foreign  funds 
was  transferred,  and  how,  in  making  these 
transfers,    they     avoided    that    taxation 
which  the  noble  Lord  was  about  to  impose 
upon  ours;  and  he  would  then  probably  see, 
that  his  measure  must  inevitably  banish 
capital  from  the  country.  In  this  latter  point 
of  view  he  was  naturally  drawn  to  anothe;r 
branch  of  the  subject,  to  which  it  was  im- 
possible he  should  not  call  the  attention 
of  the  House.     The  noble  Lord  proposed 
that  we  should    commence   the    present 
financial  year  with   the  prospect  of  only 
possessing  at  its  termination  a  surplus  of 
450,000/. — a  surplus  to  be  obtained,  not 
by  taking  known  sums  of  revenue,  and 
showing    their    amount    to    exceed    the 
known  expenditure  of  the  country,   but 
by  estimating  what  would  be  the  produce 
of  the  new  taxes,  and  of  those  whichhad  not 
been  abolished  or  reduced.     He  must  say, 
that  he  thought  this  was  a  very  dangerous 
course.     About    this  time  last  year,  the 
hon.  member  for  Callington  had  thought 
that  he  (Mr.  Goulburn)  acted  in  a  most 
hazardous  manner  when    he  withdrew  a 
certain  amount  of  taxation.     That  hon. 
Member  told  him,  that  be  was  making  a 
hazardous  experim€fnt  with  the  resources 
of  the  country  in  leaving  so  small  a  sur- 
plus;   and    that,   in    so   doing,   he   was 
departing   from    the   precedent   afforded 
by   all    former    Chancellors    of  the  Ex- 
chequer.    He  had    answered   that  accu- 
sation by  showing,  that,  from  the  sources 
of  revenue  on  which  his  calculation  was 
founded,    the    surplus     would    be,    not 
450,000/.,  as  now  stated  by  the  noble  Lord, 
but  1,600,000/. ;  and  that,  if  he  was  not 
much  deceived,  the  surplus  would  be  found 
to  be  still  higher  than  the  estimate,  from 
the   augmented   gross   amount   of   those 
duties  on  which  reductions  had  taken  place. 
He  must,  however,  remind  the  noble  Lord, 
that  he  then  admitted,  that  if  he  did  not 
receive  the  augmentation  he  expected,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  look 
to  the  state  of  taxation ;  for  he  acknow- 


ledged that  they  were  bound  to  take  care 
that  there  was  at  least  a  probability  of  the 
Government  having  a  surplus  of  three  mil- 
lions or  upwards  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
It  would  certainly  be  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous to  say  that  the  noble  Lord  was  able 
to  calculate,  for  the  first  time,  what  would 
be  the  result  of  the  revenue  for  the  present 
year ;  but  he  must  say,  that  if  the  House 
should  sanction. the  project  of  the  noble 
Lord,  he  believed,  at  the  end  of  1831,  it 
would  be  found  that  we  were  without  a 
surplus  at  all,  and  that  we  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  raising  money  on  Ex- 
chequer Bills  to  meet  the  demands  on 
the   Government.      He  feared  that   the 
Government  would  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse    to    that,   which    of  all  others 
was  the  worst  system   of  finance  of  the 
country.     The  mode  adopted  by  the  noble 
Lord  would  be  gratifying  to  the  classes  of 
people  in  the  country  whom   it  appeared 
to  relieve,  but  who  would  afterwards  find, 
that  fresh  buithens  must  of  necessity  be 
imposed  upon  them,  in  order  to  remove 
too  close  a  competition  between  the  reve- 
nue and  the  expenditure.     He  felt  sure 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Callington,  to 
whose  opinions  he  had  before  adverted, 
would   not  hesitate  on  this   occasion  to 
lend    the    sanction   of  his   authority  in 
support  of  the  objections  which  he  (Mr. 
Goulburn)    had  just  stated,   and  woald 
join  with  him  in  urging  the  noble  Lord  to 
adopt  a  course  that  would  be  likely  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  place  before  them  a 
picture  more  consistent   with  the  public 
interest.     When  two  topics  of  such  pre- 
eminent   importance    arose    out    of  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  enter  into  a  minute  examina- 
tion  of  the   particular   taxes  which  he 
proposed  to  remove,   or  of  those  which 
he   now  recommended  them  to  impose. 
These  details  must  come  separately  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  at  a  future 
period,  and  he  should  reserve  himself  till 
that  time  before  he  attempted  to  go  into 
any  examination  of  the  separate  measures 
of  reduction.     But  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  matters  in  the  noble  Lord's  sf^ech, 
he  must  say,  that  he  thought  there  was, 
in  the  arguments  of  the  noble  Lord,  some 
degree    of  inconsistency,    when    he  ex- 
plained his  removal  and  his  imposition  of 
taxes.     The  noble  Lord  said,  he  removed 
the  taxes  on  printed  cottons,  as  those  taxes 
pressed  heavily  on  the  lower  classes ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  noble  Lord  stated 
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that  which  he  had  just  read  in  the  words 
of  this  Act  of  Parliament?  Did  it  not 
seem  that  the  lender  of  money  to  the 
Government,  foreseeing  that  his  money 
might  at  some  time  or  other  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  tax,  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  stipulate  for  this  particular  condition  in 
his  favour,  and  to  prevent  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  that  would  diminish  the  value 
of  his  property,  thus  advanced  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Government?  In  his 
opinion,  the  fundholder  had  foreseen  that 
attempt,  and  had  tried  to  prevent  it;  and 
as  long  as  be  had  a  voice  to  raise  in  the 
fundholdei's  behalf,  he  woidd  raise  it  to 
declare,  that  the  fundholder  was  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  this  exemption,  and  he 
would  enter  his  protest  against  any  im- 
position of  doty  on  property  of  this  nature. 
In  his  opinion,  this  measure  w&^^  violation 
of  public  faith — it  was  an  act  of  injustice ; 
and^  like  all  measures  of  that  kiud,  it 
would  prove  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust, 
and  would  be  productive  of  nothing  but 
injurious  consequence^  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Had  the  noble  Lord  considered 
the  extent  to  which  these  transfers  would 
go? — It  was  likely  that  he  had,  because, 
by  the  estimate  he  had  forpaed  of  the 
probable  amount  of  the  tax,  he  had  proved 
his  knowledge  of  the  rapidity  of  the  trans- 
fer of  such  property.  WhaJ,  (he  could 
not  refrain  from  asking)  what  was  it  that 
gave  a  value  to  funded  property  in  this 
country  over  the  funds  of  other  countries, 
but  the  readiness  of  transfer?  Was  it 
not  the  facility  with  which  individuals 
who  held  that  property  could,  without 
loss,  bring  their  property  into  the  market 
and  dispose  of  it?  It'  was  that  which 
gave  to  the  funded  property  of  this  country 
a  sort  of  character  of  a  circulating  medium, 
and  made  it  a  source  of  internal  pros- 
perity. When  the  noble  Lord  recollected 
that,  did  he  think  that  that  tax  would  not 
interfere  with  the  present  condition  of 
funded  property,  ana  of  the  arrangements 
made  with  respect  to  it? — that  it  would 
not  have  the  effect  of  placing  our  Stocks 
in  the  sanie  position  as  the  Stocks  of  other 
countries?  and  finally,  that  it  would 
not  interfere,  not  only  with  the  value  of 
funded  securities,  but  of  every  species  of 
mercantile  seQurity  in  the  country  ? 
He  called  on  the  noble  Lord  to  look 
how  this  change  would  operate  on  those 
institutions  which  that  House  had  often 
thought  it  a  duty  to  encourage.  The 
Parimment  bad  thought  fit  too,  by  the 


provisions  of  ^  Statute,  to  hold  out  pro- 
tection to  certai.n  institutions  formed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poorer  orders  of  the 
community.     They  had  directed  that  the 
collections  of  Savings  Banks  should  be 
invested  in  the  Funds,  and  that  from  time 
to  time  they  miglit  be  bought  in  or  sold 
out  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  the 
advantages   of  the  institutions  required. 
The  noble  Lord  must  be  aware  that  th^ 
whole  proceeding  consisted  of  buying  in 
when    the   depositors  in   Savings  JBanks 
were  abounding  in  nioney,  and  selling  out 
when  they  we^e  in  need   and  difficulty. 
The  noble  Lord  should  remember,  that  at 
present  these  purchases   and  sales  mighjt 
be  made  for  tne  benefit  of  the  poor  man 
five  or  six  times  a    year;    and  then   he 
should  consider  wbetner  these  9a)es  would 
continue,  and  what  inducement,  beyond 
the  mere  pleasure  of  buying  and  gelling, 
could    now   remain,    when    every   other 
advantage  was  to  be  sacrificed  for  the 
supposed  benefit  of  the  Government.     He 
thought,  indeed,  that  the  amount  of  bene- 
fit the  Government  would  receive  would 
be  but  small,    while  he  was  convinced 
that,  not  only  with  reference  to  those  in- 
stitutions to  which  he  had  referred,  but 
to  others,  the  tax  would  be  a  serious  evil. 
That  evil,  too,  would   affect  all   private 
persons,  who,    possessing    capital,    did, 
under  the  present  system,  invest  it  from 
time  to  time,  and  dispose  of  it  again  as 
their  particiilar  exigencies  required.     The 
tax  would    operate  not  only  as  a  check 
to    the    great  monied    interest,    but  it 
would  repress  those  very  interests  which 
the  noble  Lord,  by  the^ remission  of  some 
parts    of   taxation,   had  stated,   and  he 
(Mr.    Goulburn)     believed,    had   stated 
truly,  he    wished  to  relieve.      He  was 
convinced    that  the   operation  of  these 
measures    would    repress    the    industry 
and   welfare  of   the    classes   the    noble 
Lord    intended    to   relieve,    more    than 
the  reduction  of  taxes  would  give  them 
assi$t^nc^  and  benefit.     He  should  there- 
fore implore  the  noble  Lord  to  re-consider 
that  par(  of  the  arrangement  which  he 
had  submitted  to  the  House — to  pause 
before  \\e  adopted  a  departure  from  the 
strict  adherence  to  contracts  made  by  the 
Govefnijaent  with  the  public  creditor — an 
adherence  always  the  characteristic  of  this 
country,  and  which  had  made  the  funds 
of  this  country,  not  only  with  those  who 
resided  here,  but  with  those  who  were 
natives  or  residents  in  other  countries, 
P2 
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to  be  coDsidered  the  safest  and  the  best 
public  fuods  in  Europe.     What  he  had 
said  upon  this  subject  had  not  been  well 
connected  and  digested,  because  he  had 
had  no  opportunity   of  considering   the 
subject,  and  preparing  himself;  but  ob- 
jections appeared  to  him  to  arise  in  every 
direction.     The  noble  Lord  must  see,  that 
one  of  the  effects  of  this  tax  was,  that  it 
would  give  an  advantage  to  the  dealer  in 
foreign  securities.     Let  the   noble    Lord 
inquire  how  an  interest  in  foreign  funds 
was  transferred,  and  how,  in  making  these 
transfers,    they     avoided    that    taxation 
which  the  noble  Lord  was  about  to  impose 
upon  ours ;  and  he  would  then  probably  see, 
that  his  measure  must  inevitably  banish 
capital  from  the  cou  ntry .  In  this  latter  point 
of  view  he  was  naturally  drawn  to  anoth^ 
branch  of  the  subject,  to  which  it  was  im- 
possible he  should  not  call  the  attention 
of  the  House.     The  noble  Lord  proposed 
that  we  should   commence   the    present 
financial  year  with   the  prospect  of  only 
possessing  at  its  termination  a  surplus  of 
450,000/. — a  surplus  to  be  obtained,  not 
by  taking  known  sums  of  revenue,  and 
showing    their    amount    to    exceed    the 
known  expenditure  of  the  country,   but 
by  estimating  what  would  be  the  produce 
of  the  new  taxes,  and  of  those  whichhad  not 
been  abolished  or  reduced.     He  must  say, 
that  he  thought  this  was  a  very  dangerous 
course.     About    this  time  last  year,  the 
hon.  member  for  Callington  had  thought 
that  he  (Mr.  Goulbum)  acted  in  a  most 
hazardous  manner  when    he  withdrew  a 
certain  amount  of  taxation.     That  hon. 
Member  told  him,  that  he  was  making  a 
hazardous  experiment  with  the  resources 
of  the  country  in  leaving  so  small  a  sur- 
plus;   and    that,   in    so  doing,   he   was 
departing   from    the  precedent   afforded 
by   all    former    Chancellors    of  the  Ex- 
chequer.    He  had    answered   that  accu- 
sation by  showing,  that,  from  the  sources 
of  revenue  on  which  his  calculation  was 
founded,    the    surplus     would    be,    not 
450,000/.,  as  now  stated  by  the  noble  Lord, 
but  1,600,000/. ;  and  that,  if  he  was  not 
much  deceived,  the  surplus  would  be  found 
to  be  still  higher  than  the  estimate,  from 
the   augmented   gross   amount  of  those 
duties  on  which  reductionshad  taken  place. 
He  must,  however,  remind  the  noble  Lord, 
that  he  then  admitted,  that  if  he  did  not 
receive  the  augmentation  he  expected,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  look 
to  the  state  of  taxation ;  for  he  acknow- 


ledged that  they  were  bound  to  take  can 
that  there  was  at  least  a  probability  of  tk 
Government  having  a  surplus  of  three  mil- 
lions or  upwards  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
It  would  certainly  be  difficult  and  huani- 
ous  to  say  that  the  noble  Lord  was  able 
to  calculate,  for  the  first  time,  what  woold 
be  the  result  of  the  revenue  for  the  preseoi 
year ;  but  he  must  say,  that  if  the  Hoos 
should  sanction  the  project  of  the  noble 
Lord,  he  believed,  at  the  end  of  1831,  it 
would  be  found  that  we  were  withoui  i 
surplus  at  all,  and  that  we  should  beuiKlef 
the  necessity  of  raising  money  on  Ex- 
chequer Bills  to  meet  the  deroandi  oi 
the  Grovemment.  He  feared  that  tbe 
Government  would  be  obliged  to  \av. 
recourse  to  that,  which  of  all  otben 
was  the  worst  system  of  finance  of  tbe 
country.  The  mode  adopted  by  the  noble 
Lord  would  be  gratifying  to  the  classes  of 
people  in  the  country  whom  it  appeared 
to  relieve,  but  who  would  afterwards  fiiKi 
that  fresh  burthens  must  of  necessilj  be 
imposed  upon  them,  in  order  toremcre 
too  close  a  competition  between  the  we- 
nue  and  the  expenditure.  He  felt  suit 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Callington,  t: 
whose  opinions  he  had  before  adverted, 
would  not  hesitate  on  this  occasion  tc 
lend  the  sanction  of  his  authority  k 
support  of  the  objections  which  he  (Mr. 
Goulbum)  had  just  stated,  and  woa!- 
join  with  him  in  urging  the  noble  Lon)  tc 
adopt  a  course  that  would  be  likely  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  place  before  them  & 
picture  more  consistent  with  the  publk 
interest.  When  two  topics  of  sach  p 
eminent  importance  arose  out  of  tbe 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  enter  into  a  minute  examioa* 
tion  of  the  particular  taxes  which  ^ 
proposed  to  remove,  or  of  those  wbif- 
he  now  recommended  them  to  impos^ 
These  details  must  come  separately  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  at  a  future 
period,  and  he  should  reserve  himself  ^^ 
that  time  before  he  attempted  to  ^  ii^^ 
any  examination  of  the  separate  measores 
of  reduction.  But  with  respect  to  soi» 
of  the  matters  in  the  noble  Lord's  sffc<f^ 
he  must  savt  that  he  thought  there  was. 
in  the  arguments  of  the  noble  Lord,  fff^ 
degree  of  inconsistency,  when  be  fi* 
plained  his  removal  and  his  imposition  ci 
taxes.  The  noble  Lord  said,  he  rcmoveil 
the  taxes  on  printed  cottons,  as  those  tu0 
pressed  heavily  on  the  lower  classes;  ^\ 
at  the  tame  time,  the  noble  Lord  ata^ 
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his  intention  to  impose  a  duty  on  raw 
cotton.     The  noble  Lord  took  off  the  one 
duty  because  it  was  burthensome,  though 
it  was  evident  that  it  could  only  affect 
one  garment  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
imposed  a  duty  on  all  the  plain  cottons 
of  the   country ;  and  he   did   not  think 
that  the    poor  would  receive    half  the 
benefit    from   the   one  that  they  would 
receive  injury  from  the  other.     Nor  was 
the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord,  as  to  the 
inconvenience    of   keeping    up    a    large 
establishment  for  the  collection  of  a  small 
duty,  that  hardly  paid  the  expense  of 
collection,  quite  consistent  with  that  by 
which   he  defended  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  on  raw  cotton.     When  he  proposed 
a  reduction    of  taxation  as   a  relief  to 
those  articles  which  were  the  produce  of 
the  industry  of  the  people,  his  arguments 
could  scarcely  be  reconciled  to  what  he 
did   with  respect  to  the   timber  duties ; 
for,  by  increasing  the  duties  on  timber,  he 
must  diminish  the  employment  and  the 
comfort  of  the  people,  for  these  duties 
^would  add  to  the  expense  of  erections, 
and   would  prevent  building.     With  re- 
spect to  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  glass, 
he  should  say  nothing  more  than  that  he 
took  it,  that  whatever  was  gained  by  the 
people  in  glass  would  be  lost  in  timber. 
His  object  when  he  rose  was,  to  call,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  the  attention   of  the 
House  to  that  particular  duty  which  he 
had  first  brought  under  its  notice.     He 
entreated    the  noble   Lord  to  read   the 
Statute  which  contained  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  fundholder, 
and,  before  he  conclusively  determined  on 
imposing  this  duty,  to  see  whether  he 
could  satisfy  himself,  or  satisfy  that  House, 
or,  what  was  more  difficult  still,  whether 
he  could  satisfy  the  country,  that  it  was 
possible,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic   faith,   and  for  the  commercial   and 
monied  interest  of  the  country,  to  impose 
this  duty  on  the  transfer  of  propeity   in 
the  public  securities. 

Mr.  Ward  said,  he  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  the  propositions  of  the  noble 
Lord,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  collect  his 
ideas  in  such  a  manner  as  to  express  his 
feelings  fully  on  this  subject;  but  he  was 
able  to  assert,  and  he  did  assert,  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  any  one  to  oppose  a 
measure  with  more  decided  hostility  than 
he  should  oppose  this  tax  on  the  transfer 
of  funded  property.  He  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  sUtiDg,  that  of  all  the  bold 


measures  he  had  ever  heard  proposed 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  that  tax 
was  the  boldest.  In  the  present  convulsed 
state  of  Europe,  that  the  Government 
should  content  themselves  with  a  surplus 
income  of  3  or  400,000/.,  was  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  astonishment;  but  even  if 
he  were  assured  of  the  continuance  of 
peace,  he  should  say,  that  it  was  part  of  a 
peace  policy  to  have  a  surplus  of  a  more 
decided  kind.  Such  had  been  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Tierney, 
had  always  proceeded.  Besides,  there 
was  a  Resolution  on  their  Journals,  yet 
unrescinded,  to  this  effect.  It  was  re- 
solved, on  the  3rd  of  June^  1819,  *'  that 
to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service,  to  make  such  progressive  reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt  as  may  adequately 
support  public  credit,  and  to  affofd  to  the 
country  a  prospect  of  future  relief  from  a 
part  of  its  present  burthens,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  clear 
surplus  of  the  income  of  the  country,  be- 
yond the  expenditure,  of  not  less  than 
5,000,000/. ;  and  that,  with  a  view  to  tlie 
attainment  of  this  important  object,  it  is 
expedient,  now,  to  increase  the  income  of 
the  country  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  three  millions  per  annum."* 
The  last  Committee  which  had  consi- 
dered this  subject  had  taken  the  amount 
of  necessary  surplus  at  three  millions, 
and  that  opinion  had  been  realised  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  object  of  a  Sinking 
Fund  was  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  creditor,  but  for  the  advantage  of 
the  country  at  large,  by  means  of  having 
a  surplus  income,  that  at  those  periods 
when  the  low  rate  of  interest  permitted, 
Ministers  should  be  able  to  save  the  coun- 
try a  considerable  annual  expenditure,  by 
effecting  a  change  in  the  public  funds,  as 
they  had  done  in  July  last  year,  when 
they  effected  a  saving  of  three-quarters  of 
a  million,  and  as  they  had  done  in  other 
instances,  when  the  saving  amounted  to 
one  million  and  a  half.  He  repeated  his 
strong  objection  to  the  tax  on  the  transfer 
of  funded  property,  and  declared,  that  he 
would  oppose  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  on  every  occasion. 

Mr.  Alderman-  Waitkman  said,  that  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  had 
been  distinguished  by  great  candour ;  and 
for  the  reductions  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
effected,  he  felt  most  grateful.     From  the 
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of  cloth  for  foreigners,  he  must  say,  that 
the  settlement  of  the  currency  would  be 
an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit,  if  the  trans- 
fer of  stock  was  now  to  be  encumbered 
with  difficulties  and  duties,  for  no  prudent 
man  would  think  of  contracting  for  such 
orders  as  he  had  mentioned  if  he  did  not 
rely  on  some  assistance  from  the  transfer  of 
stock  in  their  execution.  He  had  heard 
of  this  intention  of  the  Ministers;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  he  mentioned  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Callington  the  report 
he  had  heard,  on  which  that  hon.  Member 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  it  can't  be  true — you 
have  been  imposed  upon."  He  told  the 
hon.  Member  that  he  had  not  been  im- 
posed upon — that  he  had  received  the  in- 
formation from  an  individual  who  had 
never  yet  misinformed  him,  and  who  ap- 
peared to  have  means  of  his  own  by  which 
he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  financial 
operations  of  the  Government.  He  was 
now  confirmed  in  what  he  had  heard,  and 
he  regretted  it,  because  he  thought  the 
proposition  in  every  way  objectionable. 
With  respect  to  the  small ness  of^  the  sur- 
plus kept  by  the  Government,  he  would 
now  only  observe,  that  he  was  not  fond  of 
war — other  nations  were  less  able  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  it  than  ourselves — yet, 
though  it  would  be  extremely  burthensome 
to  us,  he  was  sure,  that  in  the  event  of  any 
necessity  arising  to  protect  our  honour,  or 
to  avenge  an  attempted  injury,  the  spirit 
of  the  country  would  be  exhibited,  and 
the  people  would  rise  as  one  man  again  to 
display  that  courage  and  perseverance 
which  had  before  conferred  victory  upon 
the  nation.  Short  of  self-defence  and 
self-preservation,  he  knew  of  nothing  tbat 
should  induce  him  to  vote  for  any  measure 
that  might  lead  to  hostilities.  In  his 
opinion,  the  funding  system,  by  support* 
ing  credit,  and  by  the  facilities  it  presented 
of  raising  supphes,  was  a  security  against 
war,  because  it  gave  promise  of  the  means 
of  carrying  on  war;  and  regarding  war, 
as  he  did  regard  it,  as  the  greatest  of  all 
human  evils,  he  could  not  help  consider- 
ing this  as  one, of  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sults of  the  system.  He  was  convinced 
that  that  part  of  the  noble  Lord's  pro- 
position that  related  to  a  tax  on  funded  and 
lauded  property  would  be  attended  with 
the  humiliation  and  embarrassment,of  the 
monied  interest,  and  he  should  oppose  it 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  Funds 
might  be  kept  low  by  mancBUvres  of  this 
Icind,  but  they  would  cast  a  stigma  od 


the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  which  had 
been  preserved  unsullied  during  a  war 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
This  portion  of  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  highly  objectionable  on  all  ac- 
counts, and  not  least  because  a  particular 
class  was  selected  to  suffer,  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  one  great  interest  was  ultimately 
the  injury  of  the  rest.  He  would  earnestly 
recommend  the  noble  Lord  to  consult  with 
those  who  understood  this  subject,  and 
who  had  no  interest  in  it.  He  was  very 
sorry  to  oppose  any  measure  of  the  present 
Government,  but  this  measure  he  must 
and  would  oppose  in  every  stage,  because 
he  looked  upoii  it  as  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 
'  Mr.  Maherly  adverted  to  the  opposition 
he  had  always  afforded  to  the  Sinking 
Fund,  because  he  did  not  think  it  the 
best  way  of  supporting  the  public  credit. 
Public  credit  was  either  maintained  or  in- 
jured by  the  extent  of  taxation  and  the 
capability  of  the  people  to  pay  it :  if  they 
were  unable  to  pay,  public  credit  must 
suffer.  Abstractedly,  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  redemption  of  debt;  but,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  it  was 
much  more  important  to  repeal  taxes,  for 
there  was  no  more  efiectual  way  to  injure 
public  credit  than  to  persevere  in  imposts^ 
the  weight  of  which  the  people  could  not 
sustain.  Most  of  the  modifications  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  who  had  looked 
at  the  subject  fairly,  and  he  would 
add,  gallantly,  ought  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed long  ago.  It  might  be  said  on 
the  other  side,  that  the  experiment  was 
hazardous;  and  there  might  be  some 
danger  in  it^'but  it  was  by  no  means  so 
great  as  many  would  represent  it.  The 
noble  Lord  saw  the  necessity  of  the  repeal 
of  some  taxes  and  of  the  modification  of 
others,  and  incurred  the  risk,  the  peril, 
such  as  it  was,  for  the  sake  of  the  great 
advantage  that  it  promised.  Nobody  would 
dispute,  that  the  duty  on  tobacco  ought  to 
be  lowered ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  doty 
;  would  not  only  increase  the  revenue,  but 
lessen  the  inducement  for  smuggling.  The 
change  with  regard  to  Newspapers  was 
highly  laudable,  inasmuch  as  it  offered 
such  increased  meatus  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  The  total  relinquishment  of 
the  duty  on  Coals  would  of  itself  be  highly 
beneficial,  and  several  other  arrangements 
were,  in  his  opinion,  liable  to  no  matetial 
objection.  He  could  not,  however,  extend 
his  approbation  to  the  additional  duty 
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to  tkd  Anblis  LdrA*i  ptci))Aiition  feipectiiig 

the  Stamp-doti^i^  h»  CDrdwIiy  apprOYed 
of  ihku  Atid  had  hihigislf  pk%h  Mirte  of  a 
motion  tbf  tha  ndubtioti  Of  them.  He 
nliisi  lay^  hoWHf er^  at  the  ftilme  time,  that 
he  waf  confifiGed  there  tieter  Would 
be  iteeh  a  repeal  of  taxes  as  to  be  bene- 
filial  to  the  people  while  the  present  cor- 
fiipt  system  of  repredentaiiotl  continuedi 
While  the  Mitifsters  were  eocunibered  as 
iteoy  were  at  pre^ebt^  he  was  sore  they 
eould  not  do  all  that  the  people  required,  or 
alt  that  the]^  wished.  He  called  on  them^ 
therefore,  to  propose  a  plan  of  sound  Re- 
form, and  to  throw  theniseWes  oh  the  peo* 
t>le  for  Support. 

Mr.  /.  Smith  said,  he  felt  a  treat  deal 
of  anxiety  relpecting  this  qaestion^  There 
was  no  mail  in  that  House  who  had  Seen 
the  fbrmation  of  the  present  QoTernmeni 
with  more  sattsfaetion  than  he  had  be- 
eause  Ministers  had  pledged  themseltes 
to  certain  measures,  whieh,  if  earried  on 
whh  determination  and  priidencei  Would 
he  of  the  greatest  adrantage  to  the  coun- 
try )  but  he  wSs  under  the  necessity  of 
•eying,  that  one  of  the  measures  now  in* 
Irodoced  Was  ill-advised,  wds  dangerous^ 
and  ought  not  to  pass  that  Committee. 
In  slating  thisi  he  mdst  take  the  liberty  of 
requesting  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
k  few  obsertattons  upon  matters  connected 
with  that  measure,  and  hot  alluded  to  by 
the  ri^t  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Oonlbum).  He  concurred  ibainly  with 
what  the  fight  hon.  Gentlemen  had  said } 
but  there  wOs  one  particular  point  of  cofa* 
aiderable  importance  which  he  had  not 
touched^  and  which  his  (Mr.  Smith's) 
situation  in  the  World  enabisii  him  to  speak 
of  as  Ohe,  within  his  own  experience^ 
highly  desenrlog  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  subject  to  which  he  alluded 
was  connected  with  the  proposed  tax  on 
the  transfer  of  funded  property;  In  re- 
ferriog  to  that  matter,  he  should  say  no- 
thing whatever  about  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment; others  coald  do  that  better  than 
he  could.  There  was  no  inan  who  was 
XDOfe  anxious  than  he  that  ttie  public  faith 
should  be  kept  with  the  public  creditor. 
Rather  than  violate  it  in  the  slightest  pos- 
sible degree,  there  was  hardly  anything  he 
would  not  do.  And  before  they  violated  the 
public  faith^  there  was  one  aseasnre  to 
which  they  eonld  have  recourse^  and  which 
lie  should  reeomroend  to  the  Government; 
liamcly,  m  tax  on  the  rich — a  tax  on  those 
wbd  had  property*    Rsnthor  let  then  im«' 


po4e  20  per  cent  od  incomes  above  a  eertaia 
amount,  leaving  the  poor  alone,  than  see 
one  item  of  the  honour  of  the  country  im« 
peached.  One  great  objection  he  had  to 
the  tax  on  the  transfer  of  funded  property 
was^  that  putting  money  in  the  funds  waa 
a  convenient  mode  of  investment  for  the 
monied  interest  of  which  they  now  made 
use  I  for  though  the  money  could  reihain 
untouched,  it  was  easily  and  readily  con- 
vertible. But  if  the  Government  imposed 
a  tax  on  that  sort  of  property,  so  that  no 
man  could  tranfer  100,000/.  without  pay- 
ing 600/.  for  it,  he  ("Mr.  Sttiiih)  would  un- 
dertake to  iay  that  the  transfer  would  not  be 
made.  The  immediate  operation  of  such 
a  restriction  could  hardly  be  unknown  to 
any  one ;  at  least,  it  was  not  Unknown  to 
commercial  men.  Bankers  often  made 
large  advances^  of  the  highest  importancoi 
at  particular  periods,  in  the  commercial 
worldi  and  thev  made  these  advances  upon 
the  security  of  stock.  He  wonld  give  an 
instance  of  the  kind  he  referred  to.  In 
the  dreadful  crisis  which  took  place  in  the 
years  1825  and  1826,  what  would  have 
been  the  situation  of  the  City  of  London^ 
if  individuals  possessed  of  stock  had  not 
sold  it  to  assist  their  friends?  lie  could 
take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  g^at  exertions  of  many  indi^ 
vidualsi  and  espedially  for  the  kind  and 
liberal  conduct  of  the  getitleman  who  then 
filled  the  Chair  of  the  Bank,  the  conse- 
quences would  have  been  dreadful.  He  did 
not  know  exactly  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences,  but  he  was  one  of  those  who 
feared  that  universal  panic  and  rain  would 
have  been  spread  through  England.  But 
even  under  such  circumstances,  would  he 
have  sold  100,000/.  Consols,  if  he  had 
had  to  pay  500/.  for  the  sale  ?  The  noble 
Lord  had  talked  of  bond  fide  transfers  of 
funded  property.  He  should  like  to  know 
how  the  noble  Lord  could  distinfrnisb  be^* 
tween  those  transfers  that  were  bona  fidt 
and  those  that  were  not  ?  He  was  certiiiiii 
and  in  saying  this  he  spoke  as  a  banker» 
that  if  he  was  not  able  to  get  money  when 
his  occasions  required  it,  he  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  how  he  lent  others 
money.  He  had  always  thought,  that  ibe 
greatest  boon  t  e  right  hon.  Baronet  op- 
posite had  eter  conferred  upon  the  rountiy 
was  tbesettlemt-nt  of  the  currency ;  but  noW 
when  the  trade  of  tlie  country  was  extend- 
ing in  eve^y  direction ^  when,  to  his  know- 
ledge, there  was  an  order  in  London  for  n 
million  stand  of  armSy  and  a  million  yarde 
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MiTi  Aldermaii  Th&tnpsoH  did  hot  fbel 
tbM  h0  ftholtld  do  jUstlde  to  his  coHsti- 
loehti  in  the  Citf  tf  London  if  he  hesi- 
ttti«d  td  ^kptesft  hil  decided  dissent  to  the 
propdstticrtt  of  the  tidble  Lord  for  tAfting 
tb«  trdiiSfdf  6(  pfopetty.  He  w&s  Sure  that 
the  pfopeisitidti  would  be  received  by  the 
eodfktrV  V^ith  al^rtn  «nd  diSmtty^  for  it  was 
tiip#(l  tbfe  faith  of  Parliattieiitj  eind  of  th^ 
Oe¥eriliti«til^  that  the  publio  creditor  sub- 
mitted 10  receite  four  per  cent  instead  of 
^iCi  lAd  three  and  a  half  per  eent»  instend 
of  fdvtU  tt«  interest,  fbr  the  Iban  of  his 
money.  It  was  now  proposed'^  however, 
to  lay  a  tax  of  a  half  pe^  cent  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  public  creditor's  pro^ 
p6rty-^it  WftS  said,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
lievitig  the  labouring  classes.  [H6ar,  hear, 
fi6in  the  Ministerial  henthis.'\  Though 
this  was  the  object  of  the  present  propo- 
sitioni  he  thuSt  be  permitted  to  say^  that 
it  did  not  alter  thfe  principle  of  that  pto- 
position^  The  same  principle  nlight  apply, 
if  it  shouta  ever  b«  proposed  to  lay  on  a 
tftx  of  two  And  ft  hftlf  per  centi  Or  of  five 
per  oent.  He  was  sure  that  the  tKioptlon 
df  such  ft  principle  would  be  the  means  of 
producing  large  transfers  of  the  capitftl  nf 
this  country  to  foreign  countries,  the  Go- 
vernments ot  which  hftd  never  attempted, 
directly^  or  Indirectly,  to  impose  any  tak 
upon  the  transfer  of  funded  property, 
with  respect  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  coals»  candles,  and  British  edlicoes, 
hft  heard  the  propositions  of  the  noble 
Lord  with  great  satisfftCtion ;  but  if  these 
reductions  ii<rere  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
tax  on  the  transfer  of  funded  property,  he 
felt,  and  he  was  sure  the  public  would 
feeU  better  satisfied  that  the  taies  on  those 
artlclfti  should  continue.  As  to  the  equali- 
sation of  the  duty  on  timber,  he  found  It 
W6uld  operate  disftdvantageonsly  on  the 
shipping  interest.  The  ships  employed  in 
the  Americiin  timber  trade  were  of  a  large 
ti:fie,  and  generally  old  ships^  expressly 
cateulftted  ibr  that  trade,  and  such  as  would 
not  be  employed  in  the  Baltic  trade. 
Those  YesSels  would  become  nsel^s,  there- 
fore, and  of  no  other  service  than  to  be 
htoken  up  for  fire-wood.  With  respect  to 
wines,  he  saw  no  reason  why  a  reduction 
to  the  amount  of  Is.  9d.  should  be  made 
on  the  duty  dn  Prftnch  wine,  and  an  ad- 
dition of  8d.  made  on  the  wines  of  Por- 
togaL  Portugal  m^de  a  distinction  in 
favour  of  the  woollens  of  this  country. 
Oirrf*aiiufactoreS|he  believed,  were  admit- 
ted into  Portugal  l^  on^tbird  less  duty  than 
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the  manufactures  of  other  edtmtriCs ;  but 
if  the  noble  Lord's  proposition  were  carried 
into  effect,  afad  this  country  made  no  dif 
ference  between  the  wines  of  t'ertugal  and 
those  of  France^  it  Was  qnite  clear  that 
Portugal  could  nn  longer  afibrd  that  ad- 
vftntage  to  the  manufiaetures  of  this  (Coun- 
try which  She  now  granted  to  th^rn^  Re- 
specting the  equalisation  of  the  duty  en 
Cape  wioes,  he  happened  to  know  that 
large  capitals  had  be^  lidd  ont  in  en- 
deavouring to  Improve  the  quality  of  Gape 
wines,  to  render  thera  mote  suitable  for 
our  rhftrket;  but  it  was  impossible  that 
the  Cape  wines  should  oontinne  to  be  im- 
ported if  they  Were  subject  to  the  same 
duty  as  the  Wines  of  Portugal  and  France. 
With  respect  to  the  duty  on  raw  cotton, 

he  did  not  think  it  would  give  satisfac-^ 
tion ;  or  that  the  taking  off  the  duty  on 
stamped  cottons  would  profe  a  soflBcisnt 
compensation  to  the  tnannfacturer.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  a  tak  on  the  raw  ma- 
ferial  of  ft  manuf^iioture  was  Impolitic,  and 
in  this  case  the  raw  material  was  already 
taxed  i  In  fkct  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  East- 
India  cotton  was  already  too  bigfai  With 
respect  to  the  stirplus  revenue^  he  thought 
it  ought  to  amount  to  3^000,0001. 9  instead 
of  whichi  it  would  not  exceed  400,000/.| 
even  if  the  noble  Lord's  ealculfttiOns  on 
those  various  subjects  should  all  turn  out 
correot. 

Sir  John  WroiUiley  Said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
statemeht  made  by  the  noble  Lord,  on 
which  he  was  necessarily  unprepared^  So 
many  subjects  of  great  importance  had 
been  touched  on  by  the  noble  Lord,  as 
well  as  by  those  who  followed  him,  that 
he  should  abstain  from  adverting  to  any 
of  the  details.  He  rose  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  replying  to  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  as  to  the  pidposal 
for  laying  a  tax  of  one-half  per  cent  on  the 
transfer  of  funded  property^  and  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  be  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  there  was  no  waat  of  good 
faith  in  carrying  such  a  propostliofl  into 
eff^t.  If  he  thought  that  such  a  pro« 
position  was  a  breach  of  good  faith  with 
the  public  creditor,  he  should  not  Sup- 
port it«  however  anxious  he  miglH  be  to 
lend  his  aid  to  the  Government.  It  was 
not  the  first  timei  however,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  laying  a  tax  on  funded  pro- 
perty was  contended  for  in  t^at  House.  The 
principle  was  argued  and  adopted  at  the 
time  the  Ineome^ax  waa  i»p0ie4|  snd 
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upon  raw  cotton;  that  was  wrong  in 
principle.  He  objected  also  to  a  tax  upon 
the  transfer  of  anything ;  property  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  as  freely  as  possible 
from  hand  to  hand,  without  obstruction ; 
but  as  regarded  the  funds,  such  an  impost 
was  a  violation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament ; 
a  Property-tax,  or  an  Income-tax,  would 
be  no  such  violation.  However,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  at 
all  mean  to  comnrft  himself,  or  to  pledge 
the  Government  upon  this  point ;  he  only 
threw  out  the  plan  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  that  it  might  be  dealt  wifh  as 
circumstances  seemed  to  require.  If  the 
object  were  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency 
occasioned  by  the  repeal  of  taxes,  the 
noble  Lord  might  have  accomplished  it 
by  correcting  the  error  of  last  Session 
—  in  reducing  the  duty  on  Spirits.  The 
restoration  of  this  duty,  and  the  impo- 
sition of  a  small  duty  on  coals  at  the 
pit's  mouth,  would  have  abundantly  sup- 
plied the  deficiency. .  He  only  threw  out 
these  suggestions,  because  he  hoped  they 
would  be  useful.  He  was  'satisfied  that 
the  noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues  had 
proceeded  with  a  sincere  and  laudable 
desire  to  make  every  effort  for  the  relief 
of  the  country,  and  he.  was  a  little  sur- 
prised* that  he  had  not  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the.  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Auditor  of  the  Exchequer.  That  step 
might  be  taken  hereafter,  and  he  had 
little  doubt  that  ere  long  such  a  proposi- 
tion would  be  submitted  to  Parliament. 
With  such  reservations  as  he  had  stated, 
he  highlr  approved  of  all  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  said  and  done ;  and  if  the  ques- 
tion were — which  it  certainty  was  not — 
whether  all  these  changes  should  be  made, 
or  the  present  Ministers  displaced,  he 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  supporting 
even  the  tax  upon  the  transfer  of  funded 
and  real  property. 

Mr.  if.  Douglas  thought  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  for  laying  a  tax  on 
the  transfer  of  property  was  founded  in 
injustice — ^he  would  say,  in  dishonesty. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  what- 
ever determination  the  Government  should 
be  driven  lo  hereafter  on  the  subject,  the 
proposition  would  leave  behind  it  a  moral 
reflection  which  would  fix  itself  perma- 
nently on  tlie  Government  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  belonged.  The  noble  Lord 
proposed  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  different  species  of  property  which,  in 
»  great  commercial  country  like  this,  must. 


in  his  (Mr.  K.  D's)  opinion,  be  destructive 
to  its  best  interests.  Either  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  considered,  or  he  did  not 
think  proper  distinctly  to  state,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  on  particular  de- 
scriptions of  property.  He  did  not  state 
how  the  proposition  would  apply  to  money 
lodged  in  the  Savings  Banks,  or  whether 
it  was  intended  to  affect  transfers  of  Bank 
Stock,  of  property  vested  in  canals,  and 
other  property  of  a  like  character.  He 
was  satisfied  that,  when  the  proposition. of 
the  noble  Lord  went  forth,  as  doubtless  it 
would  .to-morrow,  it  would  spread  con- 
sternation and  dissatisfaction  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  country.  The  principle 
on  which  the  noble  Lord  proceeded  with 
respect  to  the  equalization  of  the  duty  on 
wines,  went  to  do  away  with  that  distinc- 
tion by  which  a  bounty  was  given  to  the 
produce  of  our  colonies  over  the  produc- 
tions of  foreign  countries.  If  he  under- 
stood the  noble  Lord  rightly,  the  noble 
Loid  had  taken  a  new  view  of  the  policy 
of  this  country  as  regarded  its  colonies. 
It  was  the  first  step  to  a  radical  change  of 
policy,  and  the  adoption  of  a  principle 
which  it  wouM  be  very  convenient  to  have 
well  developed  and  fully  digested  before 
it  was  sanctioned  by  that  House.  The 
noble  Lord  had,  as  he  conceived,  in  the 
strangest  manner,  omitted  all  mention  of 
or  reference  to  the  distressed  state  of  the 
West-India  colonies.  The  effect  of  the 
depression  of  West-India  property  was 
not  confined  to  the  proprietors  of  that 
species  of  property,  but  involved  a  great 
portion  of  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests.  He  regretted  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  noticed  the  subject,  even 
by  ""an  allusion.  In  .  refering  to  the 
equalisation  of  duties,  the  noble  Lord 
might  have  seen,  had  he  inquired  into 
tli^  subject,  that  rum  was  subject  to 
three  different  amounts  of  duties  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  .  So 
far  from  proposing  an  alteration  in  this 
system  of  inequality,  however,  the  noble 
Lord  had  never  once  alluded  to  it.  He 
could  not  sit  down  without  expressing  the 
strong  impression  which  he  felt,  that 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  for  lay- 
ing a  tax  on  the  transfer  of  property  was 
wrong  in  principle,  and  that  there  was  a 
bad  moral  contained  in  the  proposal.  He 
had  only  to  add,  that  if  ever  the  propo- 
sition came  to  maturity,  and  became  the 
subject  of  a  vote  in  that  HousCi  it  should 
have  his  decided  opposition, 
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was  found  that  the  benefit,  somehow  or 
other,  went  into  the  pocket,  not  of  the 
consumer,  but  of  the  retail  dealer,  who 
laid  on  the  amount  remitted  in  duty,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  on  the  price  of  the 
commodity.  '  Now,  if  the  public  was  sub- 
ject to  a  new  charge  in  lieu  of  that  which 
was  removed,  and  did  not  gain  a  corre- 
sponding advantage  by  the  reduction  of 
taxes,  pro  tanto^  the  benefit  derived  by  the 
remission  of  taxes  would  be  diminished. 
He  was  afraid,  after  the  experience  they 
had  had  of  the  results  following*  from  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  leather,  and  various 
otner  articles,  that  the  repeal  of  some  of 
the  proposed  taxes  would  not  be  attended 
with  that  advantage  to  the  consumer  which 
ought  reasonably  to  be  expected,  and 
which  was  intended.  At  all  events,  the 
doubts  which  must  be  felt  on  that  point, 
after  what  had  already  occurred,  imposed 
upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of 
maturely  considering  the  articles  on  which 
they  intended  to.  propose  that  the  duty 
should  be  removed.  With  respect  to  the 
particular  taxes  which  the  noble  Lord  pur- 
posed to  reduce,  there  were  some  which, 
if  the  revenue  was  in  a  state  to  admit  of 
any  reduction  of  taxation,  the  Committee 
should  justly  and  properly  be  most  anxious 
to  take  off.  If  it  was  clearly  established 
that  there  was  a  surplus  revenue,  and  that 
a  remission  of  taxation  could  properly  be 
made,  he  knew  of  no  duty  which  he  should 
be  more  forward  to  repeal  than  the  tax  on 
sea-borne  coals.  He  knew  of  no  one  cir- 
cumstance which  would  produce  greater 
benefit,  physical  and  moral,  to  the  poorer 
classes,  than  whatever  facilitated  their 
obtaining  a  sufiScient  supply  of  coals  at  a 
moderate  price.  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  relative  difference,  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  physical  comforts,  enjoyed  by 
the  poorer  and  wealthier  classes  in  this 
country  was  more  felt  in  the  increased 
ability  of  the  latter  to  purchase  a  suflB- 
ciency  of  fuel  than  in  any  other  circum- 
stance— much  more  than  in  the  circum- 
stances of  lodging,  board,  or  clothes.  As 
to  lodging,  as  regarded  comfort  only,  the 
poorer  and  the  richer  classes  were  placed 
very  much  upon  an  equality.  As  to  food, 
there  was  no  material  difference ;  and  with 
respect  to  comfortable  clothing,  the  price 
of  the  article  used  for  that  purpose  was 
so  very  small,  that  there  was  no  material 
difference  in  that  respect  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  classes.  When  he 
stated  thisi  of  course  he  did  not  (oeau  to 
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refer  to  those  who  were  sunk  in  abject 
poverty,  but  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
labouring  population.  With  regard  to 
those,  as  compared  with  the  higher  classes, 
he  thought  the  great  difference  was,  the 
facility  which  the  one  class  had  over  the 
other  in  obtaining  fuel.  From  the  nature 
of  the  duty,  these  facilities  were  much 
greater  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than 
in  others.  To  subject  the  poorer  classes 
to  such  difficulties  in  obtaining  so  neces- 
sary an  article  as  fuel,  did  seem  contrary 
to  all  principles  of  justice  and  good  policy. 
He  contended,  also,  that  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  sufficient  fuel  affected  the 
moral  condition  of  the  poorer  classes.  At 
all  seasons  it  was  necessary,  more  or  less ; 
and  in  winter,  fuel  the  poor  must  have,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  go  on  with  the 
labour  by  which  many  of  them  gained 
their  subsistence.  If  they  had  not  the 
means  of  purchasing  it,  they  naturally  be- 
took themselves  to  pilfering  from  the  woods 
and  demesnes  of  their  richer  neig;hbours ; 
and  this,  besides  confounding  right  and 
wrong  in  their  minds,  necessarily  created 
a  degree  of  ill-will  between  those  whose 
property  was  stolen,  and  those  who  were 
of  necessity,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  turn 
pilferers.  A  state  of  animosity,  therefore, 
was  engendered  by  the  difficulty  which 
the  poor  found  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
fuel.  Assuming,  therefore/  that  the  finances 
of  the  country  would  permit  a  reduction 
of  taxation  to  the  amount  of  800,000/., 
he  thought  no  tax  could  be  selected  with 
more  propriety  and  more  advantage  than 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sea-borne 
coals.  Not  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  matters  of  comparative  minor  im- 
portance, he  would  just  beg  to  observe, 
that  he  was  afraid  the  proposed  tax  on 
passengers  by  steam-boats  would  have  the 
practical  effect  of  preventing  the  inter- 
course between  this  country  and  Ireland^ 
He  believed  it  would  have  the  effect,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  producing  a  suspension  of 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 
The  noble  Lord  had  not  stated  his  views 
on  that  part  of  the  subject,  bat  it  was 
well  he  should  consider  the  poverty  of 
many  of  the  persons  passed  in  every  ship 
that  came  from  Ireland  to  England.  The 
proposed  tax  (as  he  understood  it)  was 
2$.  6d.  for  any  distance  exceeding  twenty 
miles.  [Lord  Althorp  said,  thirty.]  And 
for  a  less  distance  than  that,  the  tax  was 
to  be  Is.  6(2.  and  Is.  The  sum,  thereforey 
which  a  peraon  coming  from  belaod  would 
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therefore  tb«  pfOfMisHkiin  httd  not  that 
novel  cliiHW:t«r  whkh  afforded  grounds 
for  thoM  doubts  which  some  hon.  Oen- 
tiemen  thought  proper  to  thrdfW  outi  The 
Act  of  Parliament  imposing  th^  Income- 
Mt  recognised  the  prtiicipl^^  that  the  fund- 
holder  was  not  to  be  exempted^  and  any 
6thet  tax  of  the  same  character  was  no 
more  a  violation  of  that  princijple  than  the 
property-tax.  That  tax  was  imposed  on 
funded  property,  in  common  with  etery  other 
species  of  property ;  and  if  the  proposition 
now  was  to  lay  a  tax  on  funded  property 
only  yhe  should  regard  it  with  suspicion ;  but 
it  was  proposed  to  tax  the  landed  interest 
of  the  Gountry  likewise-^[^ar,  hBdr^fiam 
the  OppotUkm  tidi\.  He  was  flattered  to 
obsenre  the  attention  with  which  the  right 
hon*  Gentleman  (Mr*  Qoulburn)  listened 
to  what  fell  from  him.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  his  sentimeuts  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  meastiresi  and 
if  his  able  speech  had  convinced  him  (Sir 
J.  Wrottesley)  he  would  not  stand  up  to 
advocate  the  proposition  of  his  noble 
friend.  Although  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  bad  delivered  his  sentiments^  he 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  any  dis- 
tinction,  in  point  of  principle,  between  the 
property-tax  and  that  now  proposed.  The 
hon.  Alderman  (Thompson)  had  adverted 
te  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  Sinking 
Fund.  His  noble  friend  (Ijord  Althorp), 
no  doubt,  had  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  income  would  equal  the  expenses 
as  he  had  stated,  and  leave  even  a  toler- 
ably large  surplus  to  meet  unexpected 
emergencies^  After  the  discussions  that 
had  taken  place  in  that  Houses  however, 
be  believed  there  were  fe#  persons  who 
would  deny  that  keeping  up  what  was 
called  a  Sinking  Fnnd  was  a  most  impo- 
litic system^  That  accomplished  statesman, 
IjOtd  Grenville,  had  stated  his  opinions 
on  the  subject  very  fully}  and  those 
minds  that  were  not  convinced  by  bis 
arguments^  as  to  the  impolicy  of  keeping 
up  a  Sinking  Fund,  must  be  composed 
of  materials  different  from  other  men.  llie 
proposed  plan,  he  contended,  if  looked  at 
fairW,  should  be  considered  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  country.  -  It  was,  in 
his  opinion,  a  matter  of  real  policy i  if  not 
of  necessity,  to  take  off  some  of  the  taxet 
which  pressed  on  the  poor.  He  was  ready 
to  gp  further  now  than  he  would  have 
gone  three  months  ago.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  the  Government  should 
never  alUlw  itself  to  be  awed  by  force  or 


insufrecti^n.  By  the  vigo^tiUft  sUlministrft- 
tion  of  the  lawi^  however^  insnrredtion 
had  been  suppressedi  and  he  believed  he 
might  now  state,  thcll  the  country  had 
returned  to  a  state  of  trafta^illlty.  Fof  his 
own  part,  he  had  never  looked  to  t^e  vigbf'* 
ous  administration  of  the  tiiw,  a^  a  means 
of  restoring  tranquillityi  without  also  flKel- 
ing  the  necessity  of  looking  inta  the  dii« 

tresSes  of  the  lower  classes,  and  endeaVDUr«> 
ing  to  alleviate  their  eonditlnn;  In  his 
opinion,  the  measufel  of  his  noble  fl'iend 
were  well  calculated  to  effect  that  object. 
When  it  Wis  proposed  to  repeal  tbe  duties 
(m  coals,  candlesi  and  on  What  some  fnight 
Consider  a  noxtous  weed,  bht  whioh  Wa^, 
nevertheless,  a  great  comfort  and  tfon^- 
lation  to  the  working  clitssea^-^he  fcieant 
tobacco-^it  was  impossible  to  Contend,  that 
the  proposed  reductions  would  not  afford 
great  relief  to  the  labouring  cla^s.  The 
getting  rid  of  those  taXes  which  returned 
little  to  the  Exehequeri  but  pressed  severely 
on  individual!,  would  alto  be  f^lt  as  a 
great  relief.  In  conclusmni  he  expfeHded 
his  opinion,  that  his  Mftjeny*s  Minis- 
ters had  amply  redeemed  their  pledge 
to  the  couAtry.  He  did  not  feel  it  oedes^ 
sary  to  trespass  further  on  the  House  6n 
this  occasion^  as  all  the  pronosed  measure! 
would  be  brought  forward  hereafter  in 
detail. 

Sir  lloberi  Peel  and  several  other  Mem- 
bers  rose  at  the  same  moment.  The  call  fot 
the  right  hon^  Baronet  being  general,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  he  perfectly  con- 
curred with  molt  of  those  Gentlemen  who 
had  addressed  the  House  on  this  subject 
in  thinking  that  it  was  infinitely  better  to 
refrain  from  ent^ing  into  any  details  at 
present  as  to  the  taxes  that  were  proposed 
to  be  taken  off  or  reduced.  Until  a  full  and 
ample  opportunity  was  given  for  mature 
deliberation  on  those  importaUl  proposi'- 
tions,  relative  to  the  redaction  of  taxation, 
he  thought  it  was  impossible  for  the  Hou!e 
to  come  to  any  satisfactory  opinion.  With 
respect  to  the  commutation  of  taxea,  it 
should  be  oarefullv  borne  in  mind,  that 
there  was  a  great  (Uinger  that  the  Legisia* 
tore  did  not  confer  the  benefit  on  thoa^ 
that  it  was  intended  to  benefit*  He  knew 
from  experience,  and  it  was  easily  proved 
with  respect  to  several  artkles,  the  dotle! 
of  which  had  been  reduced,  that  the  benefit 
of  the  reduction  was  enjoyed  by  the  dealers, 
and  that  the  price  of  the  oommoditiei  did 
not  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  remiisiofl 
of  dnty«    When  the  duty  WM  removed/  H 
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have,  if  ih»  tm9B  of  1797  pr  1796  re- 
turoed?  Id  those  times,  unappalled  by 
danger,  the  P^iament  of  this  country 
clung  to  the  maintenance  of  public  faith 
as  its  best  security ;  but  if  similar  circum- 
stances were  again  to  arise — if  the  diffi- 
culties which  then  environed  the  country 
should  again  exist — if  a  small  duty  was 
to  be  imposed  at  a  time  like  the  pre- 
sent, contrary  to  the  principle  and 
the  express  condition  of  the  contract, 
what  dpuld  the  public  creditor  expect, 
but  that,  under  the  pressure  of  foreign 
war,  or  of  adverse  circumstances,  his 
'property  would  be  seized  on  ?  It  ^ould 
be  little  consolation  to  him  to  quote 
the  proposed  invasion  of  his  rights  as  a 
reason  for  their  violation  again.  In  his 
(Sir  R.  Peels)  opinion,  this  was  not  so 
much  a  question  of  poiifiy  or  of  prudence ; 
it  was  a  question  of  morals.  If  }he  State 
was  not  prepared  to  mejet  its  engage- 
nents,  still  there  was  justice  duetothe  pub- 
lic ;  and  let  not  individuate  be  called  upon 
to  sanction  a  course,  as  if  it  were  just, 
vhich  their  feelings  must  tell  them  was 
contrary  to  ^very  principle  of  justice  and 
faif  dealing.  He  had  heard  of  a  public 
wnjter  who  claimed  a  right  to  violate  his 
engageqyents,  and  contended  that  he 
ought  to  be  albwed  to  hold  himself  disr 
charged  of  a  debt  he  had  contracted,  upon 
the  ground  that  some  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  policy  of  the  country,  which 
rendered  hini  not  go  well  able  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  him.  This  was  the  doc- 
trine of  a  public  writer,  and  he  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
had  never  heard  that  doctrine  meptioiied, 
in  public  or  private,  without  its  being  re- 
ceived with  a  burst  pf  indignation ;  but  if 
the  State  was  without  difficulties  (and  he 
ppuld  coQceive  no  difficulty  which  could 
justify  such  a  departure  from  honour  and 
good  faith  in  a  natiou) — but  if  the  State, 
in  a  period  of  steady  and  progressive  im- 
prpvempnt,  was  guilty  of  such  violation  of 
good  faith,  let  tjiem  not  upbraid  an  in- 
dividMal  if  he  followed  the  example,  and 
dairned  for  faipself,  under  similar  circum- 
ftanpe^,  that  license  which  the  House 
W4S  PQw  called  upon  U>  take,  ^ith  respect 
to  the  contract  between  the  Stat^  and  the 
public  creditor,  if  the  question  was  not 
to  b^  tried  by  the  s^nse  of  justice  which 
ev(sry  man  had  in  bis  own  mind,  and 
which  must  lead  him  to  the  fsonclusion 
that  public  f^ith  ouglit  to  be  maintained 
jnyiQlate--:if  they  were  to  try  the  question, 
ppt  ugqn  9npb  principles,  but  merely  as  a 


question  of  policy  and  prudence,  he  was 
content  that  it  should  rest  upon  such  con- 
siderations. By  adhering  to  public  faith, 
he  would  ask,  what  had  been  the  remis- 
sion of  public  burthens  which  had  taken 
place  within  the  last  six  years  ?  By  ad- 
hering to  public  faith  they  had  been  en- 
abled to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  five  per 
cents,  and  subsequently  on  the  four  per 
cents;  and  by  these  operations,  a  sum 
amounting  to  about  2^00,009/.  per  an- 
num was  saved  to  the  public.  That  was 
the  legitimate,  the  honourable,  the  honest 
way  of  dealing  with  the  public  creditor. 
The  public  creditor  had  no  right  to  expect 
the  public  to  remain  bis  debtor  longer 
than  it  was  necessary.  The  public  were 
enabled  to  repay  his  loan,  and  this  was 
done  in  e(£ect.  By  maintaining  die  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  l^ith  with  the  creditor, 
theref9re,  the  public  had  been  enabled  to 
discharge  its  engagements,  and  to  get  rid 
of  burthena  to  the  amount  of  2,600,000/. 
per  aqnnm.  This  was  effective,  because 
they  had  adhered  steadily  to  their  engage** 
ments  as  to  the  sheet-anchor,  if,  seven 
years  ago,  they  had  set  the  example  they 
were  now  called  upon  to  set,  he  put  it  to 
the  Committee,  what  would  now  have 
been  the  state  of  public  credit,  ^nd  whe- 
ther such  reductions  could  ever  have  been 
made?  But  then,  said  the  noble  Lord, 
''this  tax  capnot  be  considered  as  par- 
ticulaHy  severe  on  the  fundholder,  for  I 
impose,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  amount 
of  taxation  on  the  trans^r  of  landed  pro- 
perty." And  then,  said  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  member  for  Staffi>rdshire,  '^  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  proposed  tax  and 
the  Property-tax,  because  the  Property- 
tax  was  on  landed .  property  as  well  as 
funded.  You  would  be  justified,  there- 
fore, in  contending  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion, if  this  tax  was  to  apply  to  Rinded 
and  not  to  landed  property ;  but  as  it  is 
to  extend  to  landed  property,  there  is  no 
distinction,  and,  therefore,  no  objection.'* 
He  for  one  was  sorry  for  the  extension  of 
the  proposed  tax  to  landed  property.  He 
believed,  of  the  two,  he  should  have  pre- 
ferred a  distinct  confiscation.  As  to  the 
argument,  however,  that  Uiere  was  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  proposed  imposition 
and  the  Property-bix,  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served, in  the  first  place,  that  the  Pro- 
perty-tax was  a  tax  on  the  whole  income 
<)f  the  country— offices  and  professions 
were  equally  subject  to  the  tax,  as  well  as 
funded  ana  landed  property.    But  how 
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have  to  pay,  would  be  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  the  passage-money,  and  would 
amount    to    a    prohibition    of   the   pas- 
sage of  the  Irish  labourers.     Perhaps  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
modify  the  proposition  so  as  to  except  the 
intercourse  with  Ireland  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tax ;  but  unless  he  did,  the 
practical  effect  would  be  nothing  less  than 
what  he  had  stated .     If  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  considered  this  circumstance,  it 
was  well  he  should  be  made  aware  of  it. 
The  noble  Lord  had  omitted  to  mention 
the  amount  of  the  estimates  for  the  pre- 
sent year.     He  stated,  in  round  numbers, 
that  the  sum  required  for  the  service  of 
the  year,  including  the  interest  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Debt,  would  be  46,000,000/; 
and  he  further  added,  that  the  estimates 
were  drawn  up ;  but  he  had  given  no  in- 
formation to  the  Committee  as  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  estimates,  independent  of 
the  Debty  and  still  less  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  respective  estimates  for  the  expenses 
of  the  different  public  departments.     He 
had  supposed  that  it  was  the  noble  Lord's 
intention  to  have  stated  the  amount  that 
would  be    required    for  each  particular 
branch  of  the  public  service,  and  could 
only  suppose  that  the  omission  had  taken 
place  from  inadvertence.     He  now  came 
to  another  part  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech, 
and  he  said  it  not  in  party  spirit,  that  all 
those  matters  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
and  all  the  matters  that  had  been  dis- 
cussed since  the  commencement  of  the 
Session,  were  trifling   and  of  minor  im- 
portance, when  compared  with  the  pro- 
position which  the  noble  Lord  had  made 
for  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  transfer 
of  funded  property.     He  trusted,  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  consider  the  objections 
urged  by  every  one  who  had  spoken  on 
the  subject,  with  the  single  exception  of 
his    honorable    friend,    the   member  for 
Staffordshire   (Sir  John  Wrottesley),   to 
that  part  of  his  proposition,  and  would 
not,    therefore,   persevere    in    his   plan. 
The  objections  had  come  from  all  sides 
of  the  House,   and  were  made  without 
political  predilection  or  party  feeling.     He 
trusted  that  his    Majesty's   Government 
would  not  persevere  in  a  measure  which, 
in  his  view,  would  tarnish  the  fair  fame 
of  this  country,  which  had  remained  hi- 
therto unimpeached.     He  asked  the  noble 
Lord,  whether  he  had  read  the  words  of 
the  contracts  that  had  been  made  with  the 
public  creditor  ?    He  would  refer  to  one. 


for  instance,  to  show  the  condition  on 
which  the  publjc  creditor  had  advanced 
his  money  to  the  Government,  perhaps  at 
a  time  of  great  public  emergency.  All 
the  Acts  for  raising  public  loans  were 
nearly  in  the  same  words  ;  and  he 
would  ask  the  Committee,  could  any 
words  be  more  distinct  and  binding,  or 
admit  of  less  doubt  ?  He  would  refer,  in 
corroboration  of  this  opinion,  to  an  Act 
intitled  ''  an  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
27,000,000/.  by  way  of  Annuity,"  which 
would  shew  the  House  the  obligations  im- 
posed on  it.  This  loan  had  been  raised  in 
1813,  and  he  referred  to  it  as  stating 
the  terms  of  the  contract  in  the  language 
of  all  Acts  of  this  description.  This  Act 
contained  a  guarantee  to  the  public  cre- 
ditor against  the  very  tax  now  about  to  be 
imposed  upon  him.  The  language  of  the 
Act  was,  that  *'  no  stamp-duty  whatever 
shall  be  bharged  upon  any  transfer  of 
this  property."  This  was  the  condition 
upon  which  money  had  been  borrowed. 
Now,  how  was  it  possible  to  '*  rail  this 
seal  from  off  the  bond?"  It  was  upon 
this  eicpress  condition  that  the  public  cre- 
ditor had  advanced  his  money ;  and,  if 
this  condition  were  forgotten,  they  would 
violate  good  faith,  and  depart  from  that 
proud  position  which  this  country  had  al- 
ways occupied,  in  contradistinction  to 
every  other  country,  in  its  dealings  with 
its  creditors.  No  ingenuity  could  get  rid 
of  the  force  of  such  an  objection.  His 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Staffordshire 
said,  that,  as  Parliament  had  imposed  a 
property-tax — as  it  had  violated  the  con- 
tract with  the  public  before,  there  was 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  violated 
again.  That  was  the  very  thing  which  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  feared.  He  dreaded 
that  an  inference  would  be  drawn  from 
the  proposed  violation  of  law  and  good 
faith,  that  a  further  violation  was  not  im- 
proper. If,  in  these  times  "  of  produc- 
tive industry  and  of  steady  and  progres- 
sive improvement,"  for  so  they  were  de- 
scribed by  the  noble  Lord,  and  he  took 
the  admission — if,  in  such  times,  in  a 
period  of  general  peace,  and  when  there 
was  no  pressure  on  the  energies  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country — if,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  Government  contem- 
plated the  violation  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  an  express  contract  entered 
into  with  the  public  creditor,  by  the  im- 
position of  a  duty  of  one-half  per  centi 
what  .security  could  the  public  creditor 
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iMt  was  not  just,  he  would  allow  that  it 
would  be  unworthy  to  look  about  for 
palliations.  He  had  introduced  it  under 
the  conviction  that  it  was  just ;  for  when 
funded  property  received  the  same  pro- 
tection from  the  State  as  all  other  de- 
scriptions of  property,  he  maintained 
that  it  should  contribute  like  other  pro- 
perty to  the  maintenance  of  the  State. 
There  was  not  a  single  argument  made 
use  of,  to'^rove  the  proposed  tax  a  breach 
of  faith,  which  did  not  bear  quite  as 
strongly  against  the  imposition  of  the 
income-tax,  which  never  had  been  de- 
scribed in  such  terms.  He  was  aware  of 
the  advantage  to  commerce  from  the  fa- 
cility of  raising  money  on  the  transfer  of 
stock ;  but  in  such  cases,  the  transfer 
was  only  nominal,  and,  therefore,  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  new  measure,  which 
had  reference  only  to  the  real  and  bona 
Jlde  transfer.  The  hon.  member  for 
Chichester  (Mr.  John  Smith)  said,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
bona  fide  and  fictitious  sales;  but  he 
maintained,  that  the  distinction  could  be 
made,  and  he  would  take  care  to  relieve 
mere  loan  transactions  from  the  pressure  of 
the  tax.  He  admitted  at  once  that  the 
relief  of  the  lower  orders  was  not  so  likely 
to'  be  accomplished  by  the  removal  of  tax- 
ation, and  the  cheapness  of  the  articles 
of  life,  as  by  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  consequent  increase  of 
employment.  But  the  Government,  so 
far  from  losing  sight  of  that  object  in  the 
present  measure,  looked  forward  to  it  as 
one  of  the  consequences  that  must  result 
from  its  adoption.  He  would  admit  also, 
that  the  West-India  interest  was  suffering 
under  great  distress;  but  he  feared  that 
it  could  not  be  relieved  by  the  re- 
duction ^of  taxes.  If  he  were  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  sugar,  it  would  rather  be  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  some  concession  re- 
lative to  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  than 
in  the  belief  that  it  could  have  any  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  West-India  colonies.  He  had  not 
given  any  details  of  expenditure,  as  the 
estimates  had  not  been  completed.  He 
did  not  profess  to  have  followed  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  through  his  able  speech,  but 
he  .hoped  he  had  said  enough  to  show, 
that  the  contract  with  the  public  creditor 
was  as  little  affected  by  the  proposition 
he  had  made,  as  by  the  other  Acts  to  which 
Parliament  had  given  its  sanction. 
Mr.  Freshfieldf  having  risen  at  the  same 


time  with  several  other  Members,  uid 
being  interrupted  in  his  attempts  to  ad- 
dress the  Chairman  by  cries  of  ''  Order,'' 
said,*  that  he  was  fortunately  endowed  with 
tolerably  good  ears;  he  had  heard  the 
Chairman  say,  that  he  was  in  order. 
However,  he  would  not  trespass  long  upon 
the  House,  as  he  should  be  unwilling  to 
take  from  the  effect  of  the  masterly  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  below  him, 
who  had  completely  proved,  that  it  would 
be  a  gross  breach  of  faith  with  the  public 
creditor  if  the  House  should  sanction  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite. 
Yet  he  would  beg  leave  to  make  one  or 
two  observations,  by  way  of  appendix  to 
that  excellent  speech.  The  income-tax 
had  been  referred  to,  in  the  hope  that 
something  could  be  gathered  from  that  tax 
to  support  the  measure  of  the  noble  Lord. 
But  no  two  things  could  be  more  opposite. 
Although  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise, 
he  had  hastily  collected  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  income- 
tax.  In  the  debates  upon  that  tax,  Mr. 
Pitt  said,  that  the  property-tax  was  a 
tax,  not  on  the  funds,  but  on  the  profits 
of  capital.  It  was  not  a  partial  tax,  af- 
fecting the  funds  alone,  but  laid  upon 
every  man's  general  property.  It  was 
clearly  never  intended  to  i>e  a  tax  upon 
funds,  for  there  was  an  express  provision 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  that  the  pro- 
perty of  foreigners  in  our  funds  should 
be  exempted  from  the  tax.  Having  en- 
deavoured with  confidence,  though  with 
little  ability,  to  show  that  the  measure 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
had  no  analogy  to  the  income-tax,  he 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  more 
than  that  one  observation. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  expressed  his  disap- 
pointment that  the  Ministers  had  not 
fulHlled  the  promise  with  which  they 
commenced  the  Session.  He  had  ex- 
pected that  they  would  have  come  forward 
with  a  long  list  of  reductions  ;  but,  after 
all,  there  were  only  some  260  reductions 
—who,  or  what  they  were,  or  to  whaTt 
amount,  he  knew  not.  But  he  had  ex- 
pected some  considerable  reductions  in 
those  taxes  which  pressed  upon  the  coun- 
try more  than  anything  else — he  meant 
the  Assessed  Taxes,  against  which  pe- 
titions had  been  crowded  upon  the  Table, 
year  after  year,  without  effect.  The  Minis- 
ters said,  that  their  reduction  would  not 
save  money,  but  patronage.  But  the  people 
of  England  could  not  live^upon  the  patron- 
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age  of  the  Crown — they  had  need  of  more 
substantial    food.     An     hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  had  said,  that  the  present  was  a 
time  of  peace.     There  might  be  peace  in 
one  way,  but  he  was  sure  that  there  was 
yet  but  little  cessation  to  the  war  upon  the 
pockets  of  the  people.     At  the  same  time, 
be  admitted  that   the   reductions   which 
bad  taken  place  would  give  great  satis- 
faction to   the   people.     He   should  be 
ghd  that  there  were  more  duty  on  wine, 
and  less  on  malt.     The  repeal  of  the  malt- 
tax  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
tbat  could  be  conferred  upon  the  country — 
a  far  greater  benefit  than  the  remission  of 
the  beer  duties  of  last  Session,  which  had 
done  inconceivable  mischief  to  the  morals 
of  the  lower  orders.     He  did  not  think 
that  he  should  do  his  duty  to  his  con- 
stituents if  he  did  not  declare  his  dissatis- 
faction  that    the    noble    Lord  had  not 
brought  forward  the  details  of  his  project. 
General  Gascoyne  said,  that  whatever 
might  be  said  upon  the  wisdom  or  justice 
of  the  Ministers'  measures,  it  was  not  to  be 
denied  that  their  intentions  were  good. 
He  had  one  or  two  questions  to   ask  of 
the  noble  Lord,  his  answers  to  which  would, 
he  was  sure,  be  heard  with  great  inter- 
est.   One  vas  respecting  the  penny  which 
was  to  be  imposed  on  raw  cotton.     Was 
that  to  be  an  additional  impost  ?     If  so, 
it  would  make  the  whole  duty  on  the  raw 
material,   as  imported,  no  less  than  thirty 
per  cent  upon  the  original  cost.    His  right 
hon.  friend,  the  Vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  had  said,  that  the  best 
way  to  encourage  manufactures  was  to 
make    the    raw    material    as    cheap    as 
possible.     But  if  they  laid'  ^  tax  upon 
that  raw  article,   which  would  raise  the 
price  considerably,  they  would  destroy  the 
manufacture.     He  also  wished  for  an  ex- 
planation respecting  the  duty  of  1  Os.  upon 
coals  exported  to  foreign  countries.     Did 
the  noble  Lord  include  the  Colonies  withiu 
his  description  of  foreign  countries  ?  was 
he  also  prepared  to  levy  that  tax  on  the 
coals  which   steam-vessels    carried  when 
they  went  abroad  ?     And  with  respect  to 
the  duty  on  transfers,  he  was  desirous  to 
know  whether  it  was  intended  that  the  duty 
should  extend  to  all  transfers  of  landed 
property  ?     As  every  part  of  the  whole  of 
the  funded  property  of  thi  kingdom,  to 
the  amount   of  eight  hundred   millions, 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be 
liable  to  such  a  duty,  would  the  duty  fall 
upon  property  left  to  a  man's  children. 
VOL.  IL  {JSH} 


He  was  always  unwilling  to  trespass 
upon  the  time  of  the  House ;  but  when 
he  considered  how  many  throughout 
the  kingdom  looked  with  anxiety  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  that  day,  he 
could  not  forbear  expressing  his  hope  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  examine  well  the 
consequences  of  those  measures. 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  the  duty  of 
a  penny  per  pound  on  the  raw  cotton  was 
an  additional  duty,  but  there  was  a  duty 
taken  off  the  manufactured  article,  which 
compensated  for  the  addition :  and  the  tax 
would  now  be  spread  over  the  whole  trade, 
which  before  pressed  heavily  upon  a  part. 
As  to  the  duty  upon  coals,  although  he 
had  explained  his  intention  to  impose  a 
tax  of  lOj.  per  chaldron,  that  was,  in  fact, 
a  reduction  of  the  existing  tax,  and  not  a 
new  impost. 

Mr.  C  Grant  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  nor  did 
he  think  it  necessary  upon  that  occasion  to 
enter  minutely  into  the  various  topics  con- 
nected with  the  plan  of  his  noble  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
details  would  come  more  properly  under 
their  consideration  at  a  future  time.  But 
he  could  not  touch  the  subject,  however 
slightly,  without  giving  credit  to  his  noble 
friend,  for  attempting  to  carry  into  effect 
the  great  principle  of  lightening  the  bur- 
then which  pressed  upon  the  springs  of 
productive  industry,  and  distributing  it 
upon  other  quarters  where  it  could  be  more 
advantageously  borne.  He  would  appeal 
to  the  House,  whether,  after  the  dis- 
cussions of  last  year,  a  Minister  must  not 
have  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to  bring 
down  a  budget,  the  great  object  of  which 
should  be,  to  realise  that  important 
principle.  He  concurred  most  cordially 
in  the  proposed  reductions,  though  he 
would  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
them  now,  feeling,  as  he  did,  that  all  other 
questions  had  merged  in  the  superior  im- 
portance of  the  preservation  of  the  national 
faith.  The  present  was  not  a  mixed 
question  of  faith  and  expediency.  And 
after  the  violent  declamations  he  had 
heard — after  the  indiscriminate  attacks 
with  which  his  noble  friend  had  been  as- 
sailed— he  should  be  ashamed,  were  he  to 
turn  his  attention  to  any  other  part  of  the 
subject  than  that  which  involved  the  great 
principles  they  were  unjustly  charged 
with  having  violated.  Every  Gentleman 
who  had  yet  spoken  on  the  subject  pro- 
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fessed  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise. 
One  or  two  of  them  had  even  declared 
that  they  were  incapable  of  giving  utter- 
ance to  their  feelings,  so  sudden  was  the 
shock  which  their  sensibilities  received. 
But  somehow  or  other,  it  so  turned  out, 
that  either  yesterday  or  this  morning, 
they  were  most  of  them  acquainted  with 
the  plan — so  that  the  anticipation  of  un- 
expected tidings  formed  a  singular  feature 
in  the  Debate  of  that  evening.  The  hon. 
Member  under  the  gallery  had  adverted 
to  the  income-tax,  and  a  great  deal  had 
been  said  upon  that  subject,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  (Mr.  C.  Grant)  as  if  no  Gentleman 
could  escape  from  the  dilemma  in  which 
the  income-tax  placed  them.  No  one 
could  fairly  grapple  with  that  tax,  and 
say,  that  tnere  was  a  distinction  between 
it  and  the  proposed  measure.  The  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Freshfield)  represented  Mr. 
Pitt  to  have  stated,  that  the  income-tax 
was  not  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  fund- 
holder,  but  upon  his  profits.  Now  he 
(Mr.  (Srant)  had  read  the  debates  of  the 
period  referred  to,  and  was  unable  to  find 
anything  of  this  kind  attributed  to  Mr. 
Pitt.  He  wished  to  rescue  the  reputation 
of  that  statesman  from  the  imputation  of 
having  said  any  thing  so  absurd,  A  sen- 
timent of  the  kind,  erroneously  attributed 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  might  have  been  thrown  out 
by  some  one  else  in  the  course  of  the 
debates  upon  the  income-tax,  but  certainly 
not  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself;  at  least,  not  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  expression  was 
used  by  the  hon.  Member.  He  (Mr. 
Grant)  could  find  nothing  of  the  sort  as 
coming  from  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Act  relating 
to  annuities  (which  had  been  referred  to) 
contained  words  as  precise  and  strong  as 
it  was  possible  to  conceive.  Yet  on  the 
face  of  that  Act  did  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was 
the  avowed  champion  of  public  credit, 
(a^superstructure  which  he  had  done  much 
to  raise  and  sustain),  give  that  con- 
struction to  tlie  passage  that  he  contended 
justified  him  in  his  proposition  of  an  in- 
come-tax affecting  fundholders  as  well  as 
others.  This  was  the  construction  which 
Mr.  Pitt  ascribed  to  the  words  of  the  Act. 
Mr.  Pitt  said  '*  that  when  a  general  as- 
sessment upon  income  is  to  take  place, 
no  distinction  ought  to  be  made  as  to  the 
sources  from  which  that  income  may  arise. 
The*"**  can  be  no  fair  objection  taken  by 
the  stockholder  upon  the  occasion  ;  there 
can  be  no  question  of  a  breach  of  good 
faith  with  the  public  creditor,  by  thus 


imposing   upon  him    what   every  other 
subject  of  the  realm  is  to  incur.''    "  The 
public    creditor,"   continued    Mr.    Pitt, 
''  enjoys  his  security  under  the  most  sacred 
obligations  of  the  state,  and  whenever  an 
idea  has  been  started  in  debate,  of  impoi- 
ing  upon  the  stockholders,  separately  and 
distinctly,  any  sort  of  tax,  I  have  repro- 
bated the  attempt  as  utterly  inconsistent 
with  good  faith.    They  were  to  be  secured 
against  any  imposts  d[istinctly  levelled  at 
them    as     annuitants    of    the   public.'** 
Nevertheless,  Mr.   Pitt  argued,  that  as 
members  of  the  community,  stockholders 
were  liable    to  be  taxed  upon  their  in- 
comes  derived  from   the   public  funds, 
when  a  tax  was  to  be  levied  upon  the 
income  of  every  description  of  persons  in 
the  realm ;  and  when  it  was  no  longer  in 
the  power  pf  the  fundholders  to  say  they 
could  avoid  this  tax  by  renooving  their 
property  from  the  funas  to  landed  se- 
curity, &c.,  every  argument  against  in- 
cluding them  in  the  assessment  was  with- 
drawn.   In  like  manner,  his  noble  friend 
(Lord  Althorp)  said,  the  stockholder  should 
not  be  able  to  say,  **  I  will  escape  the  tax, 
by  investing  my  funds  in  some  otner  species 
of  property,"  because  he  would  find  other 
descriptions  of  property  alike  subject  to 
taxation.    That  was  in  accordance  with 
the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt  of  the  income- 
tax — a  view  in  which  the  Parliament  of 
the  day  coincided.     Such,  then,  was  the 
construction  and  interpretation  affixed  by 
the  Legislature  to  the  ciaima  of  the  stock-* 
holders,  and  Parliament  had  acted  upon 
that  oonstiruction.    On  no  one  occasion, 
as  far  as  he  recollected,  had  the  income- 
tax  been  questioned  as  a  breach  of  public 
faith,  or  a  violation  of  our  engagements 
to  the  public  creditor.     It  was  a  case 
exactly  parallel  to  the  present.     He  could 
not  see  any  difference  between  the  two 
cases  in  point  of  principle,  and  was,  there- 
fore, surprised  to  hear  his  noble  friend's 
proposition  censured  as  a  breach  of  the 
national  faith  towards  the  public  creditor. 
His  right  hon.  friend  opposite  had  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  of  the  importance  of 
strictly    observing    and  maintaining  the 
public  faith,  and  adhering  to  our  engage- 
ments with  the  national  creditor;  and  in 
this  he  fully  agreed  with  his  right  hon, 
friend,  but  denied  that  the  present  propo* 
sition  went  to  compromise  tnat  important 
principle.    His    noble    friend's    proposal 
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age  of  the  Crown — they  had  need  of  more 
substantial    food.     An     hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  had  said,  that  the  present  was  a 
time  of  peace.     There  might  be  peace  in 
one  way,  but  he  was  sure  that  there  was 
yet  but  little  cessation  to  the  war  upon  the 
pockets  of  the  people.     At  the  same  time, 
be  admitted  that  the   reductions   which 
had  taken  place  would  give  great  satis- 
faction  to  the  people.     He   should  be 
glad  that  there  were  more  duty  on  wine, 
and  less  on  malt.     The  repeal  of  the  malt- 
tax  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
that  could  be  conferred  upon  the  country — 
a  far  greater  benefit  than  the  remission  of 
the  beer  duties  of  last  Session,  which  had 
done  inconceivable  mischief  to  the  morals 
of  the  lower  orders.     He  did  not  think 
that  he  should  do  his  duty  to  his  con- 
stituents if  he  did  not  declare  his  dissatis- 
faction   that    the    noble    Lord  had  not 
brought  forward  the  details  of  his  project. 
General  Gascoyne  said,  that  whatever 
might  be   said  upon  the  wisdom  or  justice 
of  the  Ministers'  measures,  it  was  not  to  be 
denied  that  their  intentions  were  good. 
He  had  one  or  two  questions  to  ask  of 
the  noble  Lord^  his  answers  to  which  would, 
he  was  sure,  be  heard  with  great  inter- 
est.    One  was  respecting  the  penny  which 
was  to  be  imposed  on  raw  cotton.     Was 
that  to  be  an  additional  impost  ?     If  so, 
it  would  make  the  whole  duty  on  the  raw 
material,   as  imported,  no  less  than  thirty 
per  cent  upon  the  original  cost.    His  right 
hon.   friend,  the  Vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  had  said,  that  the  best 
way  to   encourage  manufactures  was  to 
make    the    raw    material    as    cheap    as 
possible.     But  if  they  laid'  ^  tax  upon 
that  raw  article,   which  would  raise  the 
price  considerably,  they  would  destroy  the 
manufacture.     He  also  wished  for  an  ex- 
planation respecting  the  duty  of  I  Os.  upon 
coals  exported  to  foreign  countries.     Did 
the  noble  Lord  include  the  Colonies  within 
his  description  of  foreign  countries  ?  was 
he  also  prepared  to  levy  that  tax  on  the 
coals   which  steam- vessels    carried  when 
they  went  abroad  ?     And  with  respect  to 
the  duty  on  transfers,  he  was  desirous  to 
know  whether  it  was  intended  that  the  duty 
should  extend  to  all  transfers  of  landed 
property  ?     As  every  part  of  the  whole  of 
the  funded  property  of  th^  kingdom,  to 
the  amount  of  eight  hundred  millions, 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be 
liable  to  sach  a  duty,  would  the  duty  fall 
opon  propertj  left  to  a  man's  children. 

VOL.  II.  {2S} 


He  was  always  unwilling  to  trespass 
upon  the  time  of  the  House ;  but  when 
he  considered  how  many  throughout 
the  kingdom  looked  with  anxiety  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  that  day,  he 
could  not  forbear  expressing  his  hope  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  examine  well  the 
consequences  of  those  measures. 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  the  duty  of 
a  penny  per  pound  on  the  raw  cotton  was 
an  additional  duty,  but  there  was  a  duty 
taken  off  tl>e  manufactured  article,  which 
compensated  for  the  addition :  and  the  tax 
would  now  be  spread  over  the  whole  trade, 
which  before  pressed  heavily  upon  a  part. 
As  to  the  duty  upon  coals,  although  he 
had  explained  his  intention  to  impose  a 
tax  of  105.  per  chaldron,  that  was,  in  fact, 
a  reduction  of  the  existing  tax,  and  not  a 
new  impost. 

Mr.  C  Grant  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  nor  did 
he  think  it  necessary  upon  that  occasion  to 
enter  minutely  into  the  various  topics  con- 
nected with  the  plan  of  his  noble  friend, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
details  would  come  more  properly  under 
their  consideration  at  a  future  time.  But 
he  could  not  touch  the  subject,  however 
slightly,  without  giving  credit  to  his  noble 
friend,  for  attempting  to  carry  into  effect 
the  great  principle  of  lightening  the  bur- 
then which  pressed  upon  the  springs  of 
productive  industry,  and  distributing  it 
upon  other  quarters  where  it  could  be  more 
advantageously  borne.  He  would  appeal 
to  the  House,  whether,  after  the  dis- 
cussions of  last  year,  a  Minister  must  not 
have  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to  bring 
down  a  budget,  the  great  object  of  which 
should  be,  to  realise  that  important 
principle.  He  concurred  most  cordially 
in  the  proposed  reductions,  though  he 
would  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
them  now,  feeling,  as  he  did,  that  all  other 
questions  bad  merged  in  the  superior  im- 
portance of  the  preservation  of  the  national 
faith.  The  present  was  not  a  mixed 
question  of  faith  and  expediency.  And 
after  the  violent  declamations  he  had 
heard — after  the  indiscriminate  attacks 
with  which  his  noble  friend  had  been  as- 
sailed— he  should  be  ashamed,  were  he  to 
turn  his  attention  to  any  other  part  of  the 
subject  than  that  which  involved  the  great 
principles  they  were  unjustly  charged 
with  having  violated.  Every  Gentleman 
who  had  yet  spoken  on  the  subject  pro- 
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contatnbg  this  provision,  was  so  late  as 
the  fifth  of  George  4th.  It  effected  a  great 
puhlic  benefit,  and   was  a  boon  to  the 
country,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  much 
private  suffering  and   annoyance.      The 
present  proposition  involved  as  gross  a  vio- 
lation (-as  regarded  particular  Acts  of  Par- 
liament) of  public  faith  as  had  ever  been  per- 
mitted by  any  revolutionary  government. 
He  said  to  the  noble  Lord,  if  you  put  one 
5s.   on  the    transfer  of    lOOZ.  of  stock, 
you  will    commit  as  great  a   breach   of 
faith  as  revolutionary    France    ever  did. 
He  called  upon  the  noble  Lord,  if  he  im- 
posed this  transfer  duty,  to  recite  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  protecting  the  fundholder, 
and  introduce  aclause  in  his  bill  repealing 
them  by  n^me^     After  that,  let  the  noble 
Lord  .impose  his  transfer  duty ;   but  he 
believed  that  no  Minister  would  dare  to 
do  this,  and  thus. openly  and  deliberately 
violate  the  national  faith  pledged  to  the. 
public  creditor.     .Where  was  the  House 
to  stop  ?  and  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequences   if  this  measure  were  carried 
into  effect?'  Did   any  body  pretend   to 
doubt,  that  one"  result  of  this  breach  of 
faith  would  be  to  send  millions  out  of  the 
English,  funds  into  some  foreign  and  more 
secure  channel  of  .investment?    It  was 
only  by  maintaining  public  credit  that 
our  .stocks  had  been  upheld  :  once  violate 
it,  and  those  who  had  selected  the  English 
funds  as  a  secure  refuge-place  for  their 
money,  would  desert  them,  and  the  country 
would  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  their 
capital. '  Let  us  only  mark  (said  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman),  let  us  only  mark 
to-morrow  the  effect  of  the  noble  Lord's 
Resolutions  in  the  City,  should  they  be 
carried.     If  it  shall  go  abroad,  that  the 
noble  Lord  can  pass  his  measure,  there 
is'  no    man    with   money   in   the  funds 
.  but  wi)l  to-^morrbw  morning  find  himself 
considerably  damnified.     The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  conclusion,  stated, 
that  he  should,  upon  every  occasion,  op- 
pose the  measure  in  the  most  decided  and 
pertinacious  manner. 

Mr.  Warburton  had  received  great 
pleasure  from  several  of  the  noble  Lord's 
propositions.  As  to  the  reductions  on 
newspaper  stamps  and  tobacco,  he  ap- 
pr()ved  of  Xhem  as  fiscal  regulations,  and 
thought  they  would  be  advantageous  to 
the. community  without  occasioning  loss 
to  the  revenue.  Perhaps  some  hon. 
Members  might  regret  that  the  export  of 
coal  was  to  be  facilitated :  and  think  that 


we  ought  to  economise  an  article  which, 
if  once  exhausted  could  not  be  reproduced; 
and  the  prevalent  opinion  was  that  the 
duration  of  Newcastle  coal,  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,   could  not   exceed 
400  or  500  years.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
expressed  his  gratification  at  the  proposed 
removal  of  theduty  on  glass,  and  mentioned 
the.  surprise  expressed  by  M.  Simond,  an 
intelligent  foreigner,  at  observing  an  Excise 
ofiicer  in  a  glass  factory  at  Dumbarton, 
M.   Simond   declaring  his   astonishment 
that  such  an  interference  with  manufactur- 
ing ingenuity  and  industry  could  occur  in 
a  free  country.     He  approved  of  the  noble 
Lord's  plan   with  respect  to   the  timber 
duties;    it    would    probably    affect   our 
shipping  interests  rather  unfavourably,  but 
the  time  for  making  a  very  proper  altera- 
tion in  the  timber  trade  was  well  chosen, 
when  whatever  loss  might  be  thus  sus- 
tained by  the  shipping  interest  would  be 
compensated  in  a  great  degree  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  coasting  trade,  occasioned 
by  the  alteration  in  the  coal  duty.    With 
respect  to  cotton,  he  regretted  that  s\icb  a 
large  amount  of  duty  would  be  taken  from 
the  Treasury  in  the  way  of  drawbacks, 
and  would  have  preferred  a  smaller  duty, 
so  imposed  upon  manufactured  and  other 
cottons  as  to  obviate  the  objection,   \yith 
respect  to  steam-boats  he  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  noble  Lord  should  have 
imposed  a  tax  upon  an  infant  branch  of 
industry  and  commerce.     As  to  the  great 
question  of  a  transfer  of  duty  on  stock, 
his  deliberate  opinion  was,  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  quite  as  much  justified  in  im- 
posing it  as  was  Mr.  Pitt  in  levying  a  tax 
on  funded  property.     But  supposing  that 
even  a  large  minority  of  the  publie  should 
look  at  the  duty  as  involving  a  breach  of 
faith  with  the  national  creditor,  he  might 
upon  that  ground  lament  that  it  had  been 
brought  forward.      Under  such  circum- 
stances the  reconsideration  of  the  subject 
would  reflect  no  discredit  on  the  noble 
Lord — on  the  contrary  it  would  do  honour 
to  him.     I f  upon  reconsideration,  the  noble 
Lord  should  think  the  tax  inexpedient,  he 
would  do  well  to  withdraw  the  proposition. 
Transfers  of  funds  must  be  incomparably 
greater  and  more  frequent  than  those  of 
land,   and  therefore  a  duty  of  half  per 
cent  upon  such  operations,  bore  no  pro- 
portion as  a  per  centage  on  the  value  of 
the  property,  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  when 
imposed  on  transfers  of  landed  property. 
And,  as  had  been  well  observed,  the  partieft 
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rested  upon  the  same  authority  at  Mr. 
Pitt's  income-tax,  and  was  fVilIy  borne  out 
and  justified  by  that  measure.     When  his 
right  hon.    friend  opposite  spoke  of  the 
prospective    consequences  and   expected 
results  of  this  measure,  in  deterring  indi- 
viduals from  contributing  loans   to   the 
State,  he  must  say,  he  was  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  in  the  event  of  the  provision 
passing  into  a  law,  no  hesitation  would 
be  felt  by  capitalists  in   becoming  pub- 
lic creditors;    the    measure    would    not 
shake  our  credit,   nor  produce  any  un- 
favourable influence  on  transactions  such 
as  had  been  referred  to ;  and  he  believed 
(notwithstanding  what  he  had  heard  that 
evening),  that  the  general  opinion  of  the 
country  would  be  friendly  to  the  propo- 
sition brought  forward  by  his  noble  friend. 
Sir  E.  Sugden  almost  feared  to  express 
the  surprise  which  be  could  not  avoid  feel- 
ing at  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord, 
with  respect  to  transfers  of  funded  pro- 
perty, lest  he  should  subject  himself  to 
the  animadversion  of  the  right  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Inverness.     Whatever  that  hon. 
Member  might  say,  he  could  assure  him, 
that  he  had  not  heard  the  slightest  whisper 
of  the  noble  Lord's  intention  till  he  de- 
veloped his  plan,  and  that  had  certainly 
occasioned  him  to    feel   completely  as- 
tonished,  and  though  he  might  be  sub- 
ject to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  anim- 
adversions, he  could  not  allow  thediscussion 
to  pass  by  without  saying  a  few  words 
upon  a  point  so  important  as  that  to  which 
he  had  referred.     He  did  feel  some  sur* 
prise  at  observing  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
ransacked  the  records  of  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Pitt  (a  singular  authority  for  the 
noble  Lord  to  rely  upon)  for  an  illegal  act — 
for  after  all,  that  was  the  noble  Lord's  con- 
struction of  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  the  fund  holders.    He  maintained, 
that   such   was    the  noble    Lord's    con- 
struction of  Mr.  Pitt's  proposition,  which, 
nevertheless,  he  referred  to  in  justification 
of  his    own.     He  repeated,  he  thought 
Mr.  Pitt  was  the  last  person  whose  ex- 
ample the  noble  Lord  could  have  been 
expected  to  follow.     Attempt  to  disguise 
it  as  he  mi^ht,  the  noble  Lord's  proposition 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  partial, 
unjust,  oppressive,  and  impolitic  property- 
tax.     If  the  noble  Lord  was  prepared  to 
follow  the  precedent  established  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  must  impose  a  tax  on  every  trans- 
fer of  every  species  of  property,  and  then 


say^-'^  whatever  be  the  provisions  of  Acts 
of  Parliament  with  respect  to  the  public 
creditor,  we  must  break  faith  with  him  as 
a  matter  of  necessity."    But  the  noble 
Lord  did  more  than  this;  he  proposed  a  tax 
upon    one    species  of  property,  leaving 
others  wholly  untouched.    Admitting,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
broken  faith  with  the  stockholder,  was 
that  any  reason  why  the  Parliament  should 
now  follow  his  example  ?     It  was  specially 
provided  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  no  tax 
or  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  the  divi- 
dends of  stock  :  as  to  a  tax  upon  trans- 
fers of  stock,  that  never  occurred  to  any 
one.     When  the  question  of  a  property-tax 
was  raised,  Mr.  Pitt  admitted  the  force  and 
validity  of  the  contract  with  the  public  ere* 
ditor,  and  declared,  that  he  would  not  break 
it ;  adding,  however,  that  he  only  pledged 
himself  not  to  tax  the  stockholders,  quit 
their  annuities  and  dividends,  but  express- 
ing his  opinion,  that  if  an  income-tax  were 
imposed  upon  the  whole  property  of  the 
State,  the  rundholders  must  not  be  permit- 
ted to  escape.    Now,  what  he  understood 
the  noble  Lord  to  say  (at  least,  such  ap- 
peared the  drift  of  his   argument)  was, 
that  as  Mr.  Pitt  had  broken  the  contract 
with  the  public  creditor  in  the  matter  of 
the  income-tax,  he  (Lord  Althorp)  might 
do  the  same  by  means  of  a  duty  on  the 
transfer  of  funded  property.     But  let  the 
House  see  how  much  stronger  was  the 
present  contract  with  the  public  creditor 
than  that  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  dividends  on  the  public  funds 
were  specially  exonerated  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  duty,  and  nothing  was  ever 
said  about  transfers,  with  a  Tiew  to  impose 
a  tax  upon  them.     After  the  property-tax 
had  been  imposed,  it  was  provided,  as  a 
bonus  to  the  stock-holders,  that  the  first 
payment  of  dividends  should  be  clear  of 
the  tax,  and  no  stamp-duty  whatever  was 
to  be  levied  on  the  transfer  of  stock. 
The  Government  of  the  day  said  to  the 
stock-holders — **  We  now  tell  you,  that 
you  are  to  be  suUect  to  a  property-tax, 
but  you  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  duty 
on  the  transfer,  should  you  desire  to  with- 
draw your  property  from  the  public  funds, 
and  invest  it  in  any  other  manner."    Then 
came  the  Acts  reducing  the  five  per  cents 
to  four,  and  the  four  per  cents  to  three- 
and-half,  by  which  it  was  especially  pro- 
vided, that  there  should  be  no  stamp-duty 
whatever  charged  upon  the  transfer.    The 
Act  to  which  he  particulafly  referred,  at 
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that  measure  as  many  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  did.  Hit  oodstituenU  would, 
howcTer,  be  well  pleased  with  the  abolition 
of  that  duty.  The  tax  was  partial  in  its 
operation,  and  serere  in  its  nature,  weigh- 
ing most  heavily  on  those  who  were  least 
aUe  to  bear  the  burthen,  and  therefore, 
humanity  and  justice  called  loudly  for  its 
repeal.  He  also  approved  of  the  altera- 
tion in  the  duty  on  cotton.  Some  Gen- 
tlemen, while  they  admitted  the  propriety 
of  removing  the  tax  from  printed  cotton, 
deprecated  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on 
imported  cotton.  But  the  great  difference 
between  the  two  taxes  was  this,  that  the 
general  tax  on  imported  cotton  affected 
all,  whilst  that  on  printed  cotton  chiefly 
affected  the  humbler  classes.  With  re^ 
spect  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
newspaper-stamps,  he  heartily  and  entirely 
concurred  in  its  propriety.  It  was  a  sub- 
ject in  which  he  took  very  great  interest ; 
and  he  should  feel  much  pride,  on  Mon- 
day next,  in  presenting  to  the  House  the 
Petition  of  the  Printers  of  London  and 
Westminster  for  the  repeal  of  these  stamp 
duties.  He  should  present  it,  not  with  the 
intention  of  asking  Ministers  to  concede  its 
prayer,  but  with  a  confident  hope  of  suc- 
cessfully calling  on  the  House  to  acquiesce 
in  the  proposition  which  had  emanated 
from  Minbters.  With  respect  to  the  re- 
ductions which  were  intended  to  be  made 
in  different  departments,  he  perfectly 
approved  of  them.  In  making  them,  as 
well  as  in  their  arrangements  .respecting 
the  Civil  List,  Ministers  appeared  to  have 
proceeded  with  a  nice  sense  of  justice, 
honour,  and  delicacy,  towards  those  who 
were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  alteration. 
He  did  not  know  that  what  Ministers  had 
done  would  secure  to  the  Government  all 
the  populatity  which  might  be  achieved 
by  other  means ;  but  he  was  certain  that 
it  would  attract  the  support  and  approba- 
tion of  the  wise,  and,  by  pursuing  a  proper 
line  of  conduct,  the  rest  would  be  added. 

Mr.  Evans  approved  of  much^  that  had 
been  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord,  but  he 
could  not  support  the  whole  of  his  plan. 
He  could  not  agree  in  the  propriety  of  the 
duty  on  transfers  of  stock,  because  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  contrary  to  the  national 
faithy  and  would,  as  a  tax,  be  found  ex- 
tremely grievous.  He  would,  for  his  own 
part|  prefer  to  it  a  well  regulated  property- 
tax. 

Mr.  D%  W,  Harvey  thought,  that  most 
of  the  bon.  Members  who  opposed  the 


[)ropositions  of  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to 
ose  sight  of  the-  great  advantage  of  hi« 
scheme.    Where  was  the  individual  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  late  Government  who 
hoped  for  the  repeal  of  two  millions  of 
taxes,  after  all  the  reductions  that  had  re- 
cently taken    place?     The  noble  Lord 
however,  proposed  to  repeal  no  less  than 
three  millions ;  imposing  in  lieu  of  them 
only    1,200,000/.;   that  was,   800,000/. 
upon  the  transfer  of  funded  property,  and 
400,000/.  on  the  transfer  of  land .    If  that 
proposition  was  to  be  successfully  resisted 
upon  prtncinle,  it  could  not  but  prove 
highly  consolatory  to  the  fundholders»  as 
affording  them  conclusive  evidence,  that 
since  that  did  not»  no  other  fiscal  regula- 
tions could  affect  their  property.    It  bad 
been  said,  that  there  was  no  distinction 
between  the  transfer-tax  and  an  income- 
tax.     If  any  disappointment  should  ariie 
on  the  subject,  it  would  consist  in  this — 
that  instead  of  a  tax  on  transfers  of  only 
1,200,000/.,  there  had  been  expected  a 
tax  on  property  of  several  millions.    He 
should  certainly  give  the  Government  his 
support,  for  he  thought  it  was  factious  for 
any  man  to  oppose  any  proposition  unless 
he  was  prepared  to  suggest  a  substitute. 
Many  of  the  landowners  had  that  night 
stood  forward  as  the  advocates  of  the 
fundholders.     Now  if,  instead  of  a  tax  of 
10s.  upon  the  transfer  of  land,  they  had 
praposed  30f.,  they  would  have  relieved 
their  friends  the  fundholders,  and  paid  a 
high  compliment  to  the  landed  interest 

Mr.  Holme  Sitmner  denied  that  the  Go- 
vernment plan  would  afford  a  saving  of 
2,000,000/.,  as  had  been  stated.  The 
taxes  now  to  be  imposed  amounted  to 
two  millions  seven  or  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  As  to  Uie  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  coals,  it  was  a  measure  that  had 
bis  most  cordial  support* 

Mr.  Benett  observedt  that  it  seemed  to 
be  generally  agreed,  that  it  had  at  length 
become  necessary  to  take  the  taxes  off  the 
productive  industry  of  the  covntry,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  imposed  on  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  who  were  better 
able  to  bear  the  burthen.  Of  such  a 
course  as  this  he  most  cordially  approved; 
and  even  had  the  noUe  Lord  carried  it  to 
the  extent  of  proposing  a  general  income* 
tax,  it  should  have  met  with  his  support; 
but,  though  no  property-tax  was  proposed^ 
enough  had  been  done  to  enable  tne  Go- 
vernment to  get  rid  of  some  tndet  obnoxi- 
ous taxes  f  and  than  those  tlMt  haii  beeii 
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who  would  bear  the  chief  burthen  of  this 
tax  were  not  those  who  possessed  a  super- 
abundance, but  a  moderate  amount  of 
property,  transfers  of  stock  being  made 
much  oftener  by  them  than  by  the  more 
wealthy.  He  concurred  with  the  late  Mr. 
Ricardo  in  thinking,  that  if  a  property- 
tax  were .  imposed,  it  ought  to  be  laid 
equally  on  every  description  of  property. 
Personal  property  was  very  unequally 
taxed  at  present.  It  was  not  his  wish 
to  oppose  the  Government,  but  he  re- 
commended the  noble  Lord  to  weigh 
the  objections  made  against  his  scheme, 
which,  he  could  assure  him,  deserved  his 
best  consideration. 

Mr.  G.  Robimon  observed,  that  the  noble 
Lord  professed  a  desire  to  tax  different 
species  of  property  equally,  but  at  the  same 
time  contented  himself  with  taxing  funded 
and  landed  property,  leaving  other  de- 
scriptions of  property  untouched.  He 
saw  no  occasion  for  a  further  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  French  wines,  which  had  been 
considerably  lowered  a  few  years  back ; 
he  also  objected  to  the  increase  of  duty 
on  Portuguese  wines,  and  deprecated  the 
loss  of  the  market,  which  would  be  the 
consequence  in  that  country  for  British 
commodities.  He  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  seen  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
soap.  It  was  unfair  towards  our  North 
American  colonies  to  alter  the  duty  on 
Timber  at  a  time  when  we  were  about  to 
let  the  United  States  into  the  West-Indian 
market  in  competition  with  Canada.  The 
effect  of  the  alteration  would  be,  to  in- 
flict a  serious  blow  upon  our  shipping 
interests,  as  well  as  upon  our  colonies, 
a  large  portion  of  the  foreign  timber  being 
imported  in  the  ships  of  other  nations, 
while  Canadian  timber  was  imported  in 
British  vessels.  He  concurred  in  the  ob- 
servation,  that  the  transfer  duty  on  funded 
property  appeared  a  severe  blow  at  public 
credit,  and  apprehended  that  its  effect 
would  be,  to  drive  millions  of  capital  to 
other  countries.  The  noble  Lord's  pro- 
positions had  come  upon  him  unexpect- 
edly. He  should  watch  their  progress 
with  jealousy,  but  without  pledging  him- 
self to  oppose  the  Government. 

Colonel  TyreU  had  listened  with  very 
great  satisfaction  to  many  of  the  noble 
Lord's  propositions ;  but  representing,  as 
he  did,  an  agricultural  county,  he  must 
regret  that  he  had  not  heard  something 
with  regard  to  repealing  the  malt-duty. 
He  could  have  wished  that  a  reduction  of 


the  tax  on  that  article  had  been  substituted 
for  a  reduction  of  .the  tobacco-duty.  He 
regretted,  at  a  time  when  Ministers  were 
advocating  the  principles  of  free'  trade  in 
other  matters,  that  they  appeared  to  keep 
wholly  out  of  sight  the  principle  of  a  fi'ee 
trade  in  money.  In  his  opinion,  the  pro-> 
posed  duty  on  transfers  of  stock  would 
prove  to  be  a  very  great  clog  on  the 
monted  interest.  It  would  be  received  in 
the  City  with  great  dismay,  and  would  be 
viewed  with  much  disappointment  by  the 
country  at.large. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  that  after  the  clear 
and  explicit  statement  of  his  noble  friend, 
which  was  highly  creditable  to  .himself, 
and  the  greater  part  of  which  would  be 
extremely  satisfactory  to  the  community 
over  whose  financial  concerns  his  noble 
friend  presided,  he  had  very  few  observa« 
tions  to  make,  and  none  of  them  of  a 
hostile  character.  Oii  the  contrary,  as  the 
Representative  of  large  abd  considerable 
bodies  of  industrious  inen,  he  rose  to 
express  to  the  House  the  satisfaction  which 
he  was  convinced  they,  in  common  with 
himself,  must  feel,  at  the  reductions  and 
retrenchments  proposed  by  his  noble 
friend,  and  the  certainty  that  they  would 
give  him  their  utmost  support,  if  his  noble 
friend  followed  up,  and  acted  upon,  the 
wise  principle  with  which  he  had  so  well 
commenced.  A  war-cry  was  raised  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  with  refer- 
ence to  one  part  of  his  noble  friend's  plan, 
which  was  stigmatized  as'  a  spoliation  of 
private  property,  and  a  violation  of  public 
faith.  Now,  he  was  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
bore  upon  this  subject  to  argue  it  at  length, 
but  he  hoped  the  observation  he  was  going 
to  make  would  not  be  found  to  be  opposed 
to  it.  The  declamation  which  he  had 
heard  on  this  particular  point,  eloquent 
as  it  was,  would  not,  in  '.his  opinion, 
answer  its  purpose,  unless  a  greater  and 
more  perceptible  difference  we^e  shewn 
between  taxing  property  itself,  in  or  out 
of  the  pockets  of  individual,  and  taxing 
its  transfer  as  was  proposed;  "Those  who. 
disapproved  of  this  tax  seemed  to  wish 
that  an  exception  should  be  made  in  this 
solitary  instance,  all  other  property  being 
taxed.  With  respect  to  that  portion  of 
reduction  which  appeared  the  best  and 
the  most  satisfactory  to  the  House — he 
meant  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  sea*> 
borne  coals,  those  whom  he  represented 
did  not  feel  so  much  imm^diate'interest  ia 
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for  London,  they  were  no  more  able  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  the  country,  and 
keep  the  national  faith  at  the  same  time, 
than  it  was  in  the  noble  Lord's  power  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  people  to-morrow. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic out  of  that  House ;  and  he  would  tell 
that  hon.  House  what  the  public  thought 
of  the  national  faith.     Instead  of  national 
faith,  they  looked  tipon  it  as  national  rob- 
bery and  national  delusion.     He  hoped 
the  House  would  bear  with  him;  there 
was  arrayed  in  that  House  all  the  talent 
of  the  country ;  he  was  only  telling  them 
what  was  said  out  of  doors,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  tell  them  the  same  in  doors. 
A  good  deal  had  been  said  about  this  pro- 
posed measure  being  a  violation  of  the 
national  faith ;  but  he  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  what 
sort  of  national  faith  it  was  to  change  the 
currency,  so  that  the  fundholder,  who  was 
receiving  three  per  cent,  and  got  one  sack 
of  wheat  for  the  money,  was  enabled  by 
the  alteration  to  get  two  sacks  for  the 
same  money?     So,  in  the  same  way,  they 
had  been  told  that  this  was  a  violation  of 
the  law ;  but,  if  that  argument  was  good, 
every  time  a  law  was  repealed  there  was 
a  violation  of  the  law.     In  what  he  said, 
he  endeavoured  to  make  himself  under- 
stood, and  he  hoped  for  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  for  as  soon  as  he  should  find 
that  he  was  not  able  to  forward  the  cause 
of  the  people,  or  that  his  arguments  were 
not  listened  to  by  the  House,  he  should 
make  his  bow  and  take  his  leave  of  his 
constituents.     He  had  been  brought  up 
in  what  was  called  the  Burdett school,  and 
he  had  often  heard  the  hon.  Baronet  give 
descriptions  of  that  hon.  House,  at  the 
meetings  in  Palace- yard.    He  trusted  that 
he  was  not  disorderly ;  but  if  he  was,  he 
should  bow  to  the  rules  of  the  House ;  and 
he  could  assure  it,  that  he  should  have 
great  pleasure  in  telling  his  constituents 
that  he  had  met  with  fair  play  there.     He 
had  heard  the  hon.  member  for  Westmin- 
ster talk  of  the  House  that  kept  late  hours 
and  bad  company ;  but  for  himself  he  would 
never  say  out  of  the  House  what  it  would 
be  disorderly  to  say  in  it.     With  respect 
to  the  passage  from    Mr.  Pitt's  speech, 
which  had  been  quoted  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  C.  Grant),  he  thought 
that,  notwithstanding  the  abilities  of  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  had  mistaken 
the  point  of  the  quotation,  for  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  argument  contained  in 


that  extract  was  in  favour  of  the  opponents 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     In  this  re- 
spect, it  reminded  him  of  an  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  with  whom  he  had  had  the 
fortune  of  arguing  a  point  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.     That  learned  Gentleman 
(he  must  not  mention  names),  the  member 
for  some  place — ^he  did  not  know  what — 
had  cited  a  case,  and  was  about  to  hand 
it  up  to  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  when  he  (Mr. 
Hunt)   whipped   across   the    Court,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  read  it,  which, 
having  done,  he  also  handed  it  up  to  Mr. 
Justice  Bayley,  and  said,    "  I  rest  my 
case  on  that  too,  my   Lord;"   and  the 
opinion  of  that  learned  Judge  was  clearly 
enough  expressed,  by  saying,  **  Mr.  Hunt 
must  have  his  rule."    What  was  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord  might  make  a  slight 
panic  in  the  City,  but  it  would  give  great 
satisfaction  to  the  country.     For  himself, 
he  wished  that  the  Government  had  been 
bold  enough  to  take  off  the  Malt-tax,  the 
House  and  Window-tax,  and  the  Soap- 
tax,  and  put  on  a  Property-tax  in  their 
place  at  once.     But  perhaps  the  situation 
in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  late 
Government,  had  prevented  them  doing 
more.     However,  as  far  as  they  would  go 
in  taking  off  taxes,  they  should  have  his 
hearty  support.     He  did   not,   however, 
believe  that  the  Government  was  strong 
enough  for  such  a  meai^re  as  that  which 
he  had  proposed.      Let  them,   however, 
once  effect  a  Reform  in  that  House ;  and 
then,  with  a  Ministry  which  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  those  measures  could 
be  carried.     With  respect  to  the  tax  on 
wines,  he  was  glad  that  they  were  going 
to  be  equalised.     The  tax  on  steam-boats, 
however,  he  objected  to,  because  it  would 
prevent  the  poor  Irish  pigs,  or,  at  least, 
the  poor  Irish  men,  from  coming  over  in 
the  steam-boats;    and,    indeed,   cut  otT 
all  connection  between  Paddy  and  John 
Bull. 

Colonel  Wood  thought,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  mait-tax  (in  whole 
or  in  part)  had  been  taken  ofif,  instead  of 
the  duty  on  tobacco.  If  6d.  a  bushel  of 
that  tax  had  been  reduced,  the  revenue 
would,  he  believed,  have  gained  rather 
'  than  have  lost.  The  duty  on  Candles 
also  pressed  very  heavily  on  the  poorer 
classes. 

Mr.  Beaumont  expressed  his  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  Resolutions  of  his 
noble  friend ;  and  denied  that  the  tax  on 
transfers  would  be  a  violation  of  national 
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faith.  It  would  be  a  much  greater  and 
a  worse  violation  of  that  faith ,  if  nothing 
were  done  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
people. 

The  three  following  Resolutions  were 
then  put  seriatim — 

That  2,000,000/.  be  granted  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, as  Transfer  of  Aids ; 

25,577,600/.  to  pay  off  Exchequer-bills 
charged  on  Aids  of  1830  and  1831 ;    and 

3,800/.  to  pay  off  Exchequer-bills  issued 
for  Public  Works  and  building  Churches, 
and  carried  nem,  dis. ;  and  the  House  re- 
sumed. 

Tithes  AND  Reform.]  Lord  Ebring- 
to7i  presented  a  Petition  from  Trowbridge, 
praying  for  Economy,  Retrenchment,  and 
Reform  in  Parliament ;  also.  Petitions 
from  Parkham,  and  two  other  parishes  in 
Devonshire,  complaining  of  the  Tithe- laws, 
and  praying  for  a  Commutation  of  Tithes. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  he  was  most  anxious 
to  see  the  Church  maintained  in  opulence ; 
but  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  unless  some 
mode  was  adopted  of  setting  the  tithe 
question  at  rest,  he  was  apprehensive  of 
the  most  grievous  consequences.  The 
county  which  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent was  experiencing  a  degree  of  ferment 
on  the  subject,  calculated  to  excite  serious 
alarm.  He  feared  that,  unless  the  ques- 
tion was  soon  put  at  rest,  the  peace  of  the 
empire  at  large  would  be  grievously  af- 
fected. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  Feb,  •  14.  • 

MiHuris.]  Viflcount  Oodsbich  preteated  ■  BiU  to  explain 
and  amend  the  Law  relating  to  holding  Land  in  Canada. 

Petitions  presented.  In  ikvour  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
by  the  Earl  of  Rosbbsry,  from  Queensferry  :--By  Lord 
Daciui,  tnm  Royston :— By  the  Earl  of  Raditor,  tram 
Halifax,  Woroetter,  and  the  Calnnet-makers  and  Joipers 
of  Manchester : — By  the  Earl  of  Makskisld,  from  Dun- 
keld:— By  the  Earl  of  Darnlby,  from  Ballyroena.  By 
the  Marquis  Camobh,  ftom  Igtham,  Kent,  for  a  Reduc- 
tion of  Taxation.  By  the  Earl  of  Cablislb,  from  Hull, 
against  the  Truck  System.  By  Lord  Bbrxsford,  from 
Benridt-upoo-Tweed,  to  be  exempted  firom  the  Act  which 
forbids  Scotch  Bank-notes  to  be  circulated  in  England. 
For  the  raaision  of  the  Tythe  System,  by  the  Earl  of 
Radnor,  from  Farmen  frequenting  Uxbridge,  Windsor, 
and  Maidenhead  markets.  For  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty 
on  Slates,  by  Lord  Kbnton,  from  the  Land-owners  ot 
Merionethshire.  For  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on  Coals, 
by  the  Earl  of  Whtchilbba,  from  Fowey : — By  the  Earl 
of  Cabharton,  from  Watdiett.  By  the  Earl  of  Darn- 
LBT,  Ikom  Navan,  for  assistance  to  enlarge  the  Catholic 
CbapeL 

Salaries  of  Ministers.]  A  Message 
was  brought  up  from  the  Commons,  re- 
questing Uie  House  of  Lords  to  grant  per- 
mission to'  the  Lord  Chancellor  to.  attend 


as  a  witness,  and  give  evidence,  before  the 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  respecting 
the  Emoluments  of  the  High  Officers  of 
the  State. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  hoped  their  Lord- 
ships would  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  stated,  that  as 
far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  he 
should  throw  no  impediment  in  its  way. . 
He  considered  that  his  being  permitted  to  ' 
attend  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  greatly  further  those 
salutary  expedients  and  necessary  reforms 
in  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which 
he  would  submit  to  their  Lordships  to- 
morrow week. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, leave  was  given  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  attend  the  Committee  to-morrow, 
and  the  Commons  were  so  informed. 

Parliamentary  Reform.]  TheDuke* 
of  Norfolk  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
town  of  Sheffield, .  praying  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  The  noble  Duke  said, 
the  petition  was  entitled  to  attention  from 
their  Lordships,  as  it  came  from  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  populous  place.  The  town  of 
Sheffield  contained  no  less  than  80,000 
inhabitants,  and  was  distinguished  by  the 
extent  of  its  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
by  the  many  valuable  local  institutions 
which  it  possessed.  It  was  a  place  which 
ought  no  longer  to  be  left  unrepresented, 
especially  considering  that  many  towns  of 
much  less  importance  enjoyed  the  elective - 
franchise. — Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

TiTFiEs.]  LordSuffield  presented  a  Peti- 
tion in  favour  of  an  alteration  in  the  Tithe- 
laws.  The  petitioners  complained  of  the  in- 
justice of  taking  tithes  in  kind,  but  pro- 
fessed that  they  were  staunch  supporters  of 
the  Church  of  England,and  they  wished  that 
tithes  should  be  commuted  for  a  money- 
rent.  The  noble  Lord  thought,  that  the  best 
mode  of  regulating  tithe  would  be,  by 
making  it  depend  onthe  rental.  He  could 
but  express  his  regret  at  the  delusion  and 
imposition,  he  might  call  it,  which  existed 
on  the  subject  of  tithes ;  for  it  was  nothing 
less  than  an  imposition,  to  tell  the  farmers 
that  they  would  be  benefitted  to  the  full, 
extension  of  the  tithes  if  they  were  abo- 
lished. He  had  been  surprised  at  some  of 
the  observations  which,  on  former  occa- 
sions had  been  made  by  some  noble  Lords 
against  his  noble  friend  near  him  (Lord 
King),  whose'  aim  was,  as  be  professed,. 
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only  to  impfot«  the  Church.  But  giting 
hit  noble  friend  credit  fof  being  influenced 
only  by  e  desire  to  correct  the  abuses  and 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Church,  stili 
he  would  nsk  him  whether,  in  the  present 
estcited  times,  when  so  much  mischief  might 
result  from  his  motives  being  mistaken, 
be  had  better  not,  at  present,  abstain  from 
such  a  course  of  proceeding.  In  that 
House  his  remarks  could  not  be  mistaken, 
but  out  of  doors  they  might,  and  toight 
produce  dissatisfaction  and  discontent. 

Tax  oir  tHK  Traksvkr  of  Fuhded 
Pfto^iitTT.]  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
said,  that  he  had  observed  by  the  Votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  sum  had 
been  moted  for  in  part  of  the  Supplies  of 
the  year,  trnd  he  learned  fh»m  common 
rumouri  that  one  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  intended  to  raise  the  Supply  was  by 
imposing  a  duty  on  the  transfer  of  stock 
and  landed  property.  He  hoped,  how* 
ever,  that  his  AfajestVs  Ministers  had 
ceased  lo  contemplate  that  mode  of  raising 
money;  but  if  not,  he  took  the  present 
opportunity  of  giving  notice,  thdit  consi* 
derinr  as  he  did  that  measure  to  be  a 
breadi  of  fhith  with  the  public  creditor, 
and  considering  such  a  measure  most  mis* 
chievotts  to  the  country  at  all  times,  but 
more  especially  in  itir  present  situation,  he 
should  think  it  his  duty  to  call  their  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  bill  when  introduced 
into  that  House,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
their  Lordships  to  express  an  opinion  of 
condemnation  on  a  measure  whicn  he  was 
sorry  to  feel  obliged  to  consider  of  a  revo- 
lutionary character. 

Barl  Oreff  said,  it  was  quite  clear,  and 
did  not  need  to  be  announced  by  the  noble 
Duke,  that  when  a  bill,  whether  having 
reference  to  the  subject  to  which  the  nobk 
Duke  had  alluded,  or  to  any  other,  was 
brought  before  their  Lordships  for  dis- 
cussion) it  was  necessary  for  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  be  drawn  to  it.  But  before 
he  made  any  reply  to  the  noble  Duke, 
^htch  reply  might,  perhaps,  prevent  his 
promised  interposition  in  the  matter,  he 
niuat  declare,  that  he  could  not  stand  in 
that  House,  and  hear  it  stated  by  the 
noble  Duke,  or  any  other  person,  that  the 
ncasare  to  which  he  had  alluded  was  of  a 
letolutionary  chaiacter,  or  deserved  so  be 
deeeribed  as  a  brsach  of  the  public  faidi.  if 
he  had  thought  that  that  measure  could  be 
deeeribed  at  jvstly  liaUe  to  either  of  those 
iayrtntiuiie,  he  noTur  should  hare  con- 


curred in  proposing  it  to  Parlisment.  But 
it  was  because  he  thought  that,  strictly 
speaking,  it  could  not  be  construed  into  a 
breach  of  faith, — because  he  considered 
it,  far  from  possessing  a  revolutionary  cha- 
racter, to  be,  in  conjunction  with  other 
measures  with  which  it  was  connected, 
the  best  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  give  new  activity  to  in- 
dustry, and  assist  all  those  interests,  on 
the  prosperity  of  which  depended  peace 
and  content,  and  that  spirit  bf  order  and 
satisfaction  the  most  contrary  to  any  thing 
of  a  revolutionary  nature, — it  was  because 
he  contemplated  in  that  view  the  measure 
to  which  the  noble  Duke  had  alluded, 
that  he  consented  to  its  being  proposed  to 
Parliament.  In  looking  at  the  situation 
of  the  country,— when  he  found  how 
necessary  it  vras  to  relieve  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  community  from  some  of 
those  taxes  which  pressed  most  heavily  on 
them,  and  when  he  found  it  was  not  poa^ 
sibte  for  him,  owing  to  the  circnmstancea 
of  the  time,  and  of  the  country,  to  propose 
any  consklerable  reduction  in  the  great 
establishments  of  the  country,-— the  public 
safety,  on  the  contrary,  requiring  consi- 
derable additions  to  those  establi^iments, 
he  did  seek  efter  some  means  of  removing 
from  the  industrious  portion  of  the  coun« 
try  that  pressure  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  depression  of  the  labouring  classes^ 
threatened  to  cripple  the  energies  and  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Therefore,  with 
the  most  anxious  wish  to  take  off  taxes  of 
that  description,  he  sought  the  means  of 
doing  so  by  imposing  othera  (for,  without 
a  commutation!  no  such  relief  could  b« 
given)which  he  thought  would  operate  with 
comparatively  little  pressure  on  the  public 
resources^  and  not  have  the  effect  of  en- 
dangering the  interests  of  the  country. 
With  that  view,  he  confessed  that  he  did 
concur  in  the  proposal  for  levying  a  lax 
on  the  transfer  of  funded  property,  being 
convinced  that  it  was  just  in  policy ;  nor 
did  it  now  appear  to  him  either  ini^uiloua 
or  uniust.  In  looking  to  its  operation,  he 
founcf  that  it  would  affect  a  species  of  pro* 
perty  which,  amidst  the  general  diatresa 
that  had  essailed  etery  other  interest— the 
coosmercial,  agricultural,  and  manufoctuiw 
ing— not  only  had  not  suffered  depresstouy 
but  which,  from  those  very  circumstances, 
had  increased  infinitely  in  value.  It  did, 
then,  appear  a  fair,  just,  and  equiiabie 
proposition  to  him  to  make  the  persona 
poeesssiog  tlM  pfopetty  a  eome  dogfse 
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contribute  to  the  taxea  which  were  tieces* 
sanf  for  the  State»  and  relieve  their  fellow- 
subjecte  who  wete  labouring  under  such 
serere  pressure.    He  did  not  think  that 
GoTerament,  in  (Proposing  the  measure, 
had  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  faith, 
but  hAd,  as  he  thought,  only  consulted  the 
well-understood  interest  of  those  persons 
themselfes,  which  must  depend  on  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.    The 
Qovemment,  in  proposing  to  relieve  the 
industrious  classes  from  the  pressure  which 
they  suffered,  believed  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  promoting  the  interest  of 
the  fundholders  themselves;  for  they  would 
be  benefitted  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  they  would  suffer  from  the  demand 
made  upon  them,  by  the  reduction  of  tax- 
ation which  Government  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  propose.    Yet  this  measure 
had  been  characterized  by  the  noble  Duke 
as  a  breach  of  faith.     He  (Earl  Orej)  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  right  to  justify 
one  breach  of  faith  by  a  preceding  breach 
of  faith ;  but  when  a  breach  of  mith  was 
spoken  of,  could  their  Lordships  omit  to 
look  back  to  a  tat  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  this  species  of  property  equally 
against  the  positive  words  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament-^he  alluded  to  the  Property- 
tax, — and  avoid  perceiving,  that  when  the 
necessities  of  the  Government  required  it, 
the  country  had  thought  right  to  call  upon 
the  fundholders  for  a  proportional  contri- 
bution to  the  necessities  of  the  State? 
One  of  the  great  inducements  for  Govern- 
ment to  propose  this  measure  was,  because 
they  heard  the  general  cry  for  the  impo- 
sition of  a  property-tax,  to  which,  in  time 
of  peace,  he  had  great  objection.    The 
Government,    therefore,    thought  it  de- 
sirable to  lay  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of 
funded  property,  which  could  only  in  a 
slight  degree  amct  the  general  interest  of 
the  country ;  and  he  was  surprised  to  find 
it  complsined  of  by  those  very  persons 
who  would  impose  on  the  country  a  general 
property-tex,  which,  by  operating  on  parts 
of  ttie  community  in  great  distress,  would 
be  most  impolitic,  and  by  being  imposed 
on  funds,  would  tend  to  drive  capital  out 
of  the  country  more  than  any  other.    It 
was  to  save  the  country  from  a  tax  of  this 
nsture  that  he,  in  common  with  his  col- 
leagues, particularly  the  noble  Lord  who 
explainea  the  proposition  of  Government 
to  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  did  in- 
tend, without  any  breach  of  fhith,  and 
CMlemplitifif  gieatadvaotAge  to  the  pub* 


lie  interests,  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  trans- 
fer of  funded  property.  However,  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that  there  might  be  some 
difficulty  in  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
which  did  not  admit  of  being  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  persons  not  being  mem* 
hers  of  the  Government;  for,  f^om  Uie 
nature  of  the  tax  proposed,  it  was  impos- 
sible, without  divulging  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  inconveniefit  results,  to 
consult  many  persons  on  the  subject.  But 
his  noble  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer),  before  he  proposed  the  lax, 
took  the  opinion  of  a  gentlemen  whom  the 
noble  Duke  would,  perhaps,  admit  to  be 
the  best  authority  respecting  it,— *he  meant 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  who  thought 
the  tax  might  be  imposed  and  collected 
without  (ufiiculty.  Yet,  though  the 
Government  had  that  gentleman's  opt* 
nion  that  the  tax  might  be  collected 
without  difficulty,  looking  to  the  public 
feeling  on  the  subject,  his  noble  Ariend 
had  already  given  notice  in  the  other 
House  of  the  intention  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  withdraw  the  pro* 
position.  There  would,  therefore,  be  no 
such  tax  ;  and  no  such  bill,  as  the  noble 
Duke  so  eagerly  expected  would  be  intro- 
duced into  their  Lordships*  House ;  nor 
would  the  noble  Duke  have  an  opportunity 
of  calHng  the  attention  of  their  Lordships 
to  it«  It  grieved  him,  however,  to  state, 
that  in  renouncing  the  measure  which 
Government  contemplated  as  a  means  of 
lightening  the  burthens  of  the  country, 
and  thus  giving  a  spring  to  the  energies 
of  the  people,  tne  means  of  Government 
to  effect  that  good  vrere  diminished  by 
being  deprived  of  this  resource,  and  the 
Government  was  compelled  to  give  up 
proposing  the  reduction  of  some  other 
taxes,  which,  unless  they  could  be  supplied 
by  impositions  as  unobjectionable  as  he 
conceived  the  proposed  tax  to  be,  could 
not  be  removed  in  the  present  state  of  the 
finances.  He  was  sorry  that  Government 
felt  it  necessary  to  withdraw  that  tax,  be- 
cause he  believed  in  his  conscience,  if  the 
financial  measures  which  his  noble  friend 
proposed  had  been  suffered  to  go  on  with- 
out interruption,  there  wave  prospect  of 
such  an  increase  and  activity  in  the  com* 
merce  and  industry  of  the  country  as 
would  have  relieved  the  existing  distress ; 
and  Government  would  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  coming  down  to  Parliament 
n^t  year  to  propose  the  reduction  of  some 
other  taxesi  witho«l  bring  uwtor  the  ttti* 
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cessity  of  imposing  new  taxes  in  lieu  of 
them.  He  was  grieved  that  the  power 
to  do  this  was  taken  away ;  and  he  grieved 
for  the  disappointment  which  they  must 
have  sustained  who  had  been  led  to  enter- 
tain expectations  of  the  reduction  of  some 
of  those  taxes  which  Government  intended 
to  remove.  But  though  Government  found 
itself  deprived  of  the  resources  which  it 
thought  calculated  to  effect  the  object  in 
view,  yet  it  would  endeavour  to  attain  that 
object  by  all  other  means  in  its  power, 
limited  and  crippled  as,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  the  Government  would  be  in  its 
means  of  reducing  the  taxation  which 
pressed  on  the  industry  of  the  country. 
He,  however,  would  not  have  the  House 
indulge  in  any  irrational  hopes  on  the 
subject.  *'  Amidst  all  the  difficulties  which 
surround  us,"  said  the  noble  Earl,  in  con- 
clusion, *'  we  have  always  exerted  our- 
-  selves  to  the  best  of  our  power,  and  our 
•endeavours  have  so  far  been  attended  with 
satisfactory  results ;  and  I  do  hope  that 
we  shall  be  still  enabled  to  persevere  in 
them,  so  long  as  the  confidence  of  Parlia- 
ment shall  be  extended  to  us,  and  our 
measures  shall  be  satisfactory  and  useful. 
I  have  nothing  further  to  say  at  present, 
except  that  if  the  noble  Duke,  on  this  or 
any  other  sul^ect,  is  disposed  to  attack 
the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  him  on  any  pro- 
position he  pleases  to  bring  forward ;  but 
if  the  noble  Duke  looks  forward  to  the 
proposition  of  the  tax  on  transfers  as 
giving  him  a  good  opportunity  to  attack 
the  Government,  I. inform  the  noble  Duke 
that  it  will  not  be  afforded  him,  for  the 
proposition  is  withdrawn.'' 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  thought 
the  noble  Earl  was  incapable  of  imposing 
any  thing  like  a  revolutionary  tax.  The 
object  of  the  Government  was  only  to 
make  the  fundholder  bear  his  just  pro- 
portion of  the  public  burthens.  He  had 
looked  generally  at  the  features  of  the 
Budget,  and  he  thought  that  Government 
had  displayed  an  anxious  desire  to  relieve 
the  poorer  classes,  and  to  transfer  the  bur- 
thens on  those  who  were  best  able  to  bear 
them.  The  tax  on  transfers  was  far  from 
being  a  revolutionary  tax ;  it  was  imposed 
to  supply  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
country  in  its  present  condition. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  congratu- 
lated their  Lordships  on  the  withdrawal 
of  that  part  of  the   ministerial  plan  of 

finance,  which  be  considered  so  very  ob- 


jectionable  in  many  points.  The  noble 
Earl  had  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  he  (the 
Duke  of  Buckingham)  had  it  from  the 
highest  authority,  that  the  opinion  of  that 
gentleman  was  only  his  individual  opi- 
nion, and  was  not  meant  to.  convey  the 
opinion  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged. 

Earl  Grey  said,  he  had  not  described  it 
in  any  manner  as  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
body.  He  had  only  mentioned  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of.  the  Governor  that  the  tax 
could  be  collected  without  difficulty. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  said,  that  so  far 
was  he  from  agreeing  in  the  opinion  that 
no  tax  should  be  laid  on  the  fundholders, 
that  he  regretted  extremely  that  any  diffi- 
culty should  have  presented  itself  to  the 
collection  of  that  proposed  by  his  Majesty *s 
Ministers.  He  was  one  of  those  who  held 
that  the  fundholder  was  not  taxed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  burthens  which  fell  upon 
other  portions  of  the  community ;  and  so 
far  was  he  from  thinking  that  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tax  on  funded  property  would  • 
involve  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  public 
creditor,  that  he  thought  tliat  it  was  vir- 
tually, under  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country,  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
public  debtor — that  was,  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  community — that  the  fund- 
holder  should  remain  untaxed.  He  would 
ask  their  Lordships  on  what  principle  of 
justice  it  was,  that  the  landowner  should 
have  to  bear  the  pressure  of  so  many  bur- 
thens, while  the  person  who  had  50,000/. 
or  even  100,000/.  a-year  in  the  funds  was 
exempted  from  any  such  contributions? 
In  what  way  did  the  fundholder  contri- 
bute to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor?  In 
what  way  did  he  contribute  to  the  repairs 
of  public  roads,  and  other  matters  involv- 
ing heavy  disbursements,  which  were  paid 
by  the  holders  of  landed  property  ?  He 
repeated,  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  breach  of  faith  was  with  the  public 
debtor,  who  was  in  the  present  state  of 
the  currency  called  upon  to  pay  20^.  for 
every  13s.  which  were  borrowed  in  his 
name.  He,  then,  for  one,  would  never  as- 
sent to  the  doctrine,  that  the  taxing  of  the 
fundholder  would  be  a  violation  of  faith 
with  the  public  creditor.  He  contended, 
that  the  fundholder,  like  every  other 
member  of  the  community,  should  bear 
his  share  of  those  burthens  which  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  State  might  require.  He 
owned  that  he  heard  with  regret  from  the 
noble  Earl.  (Grey)  tbftt  he  was  averse  to 
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^  the  iDtroduction  of  a  property-tax,  which 
*  in  his  (the  Earl  of  Winchilsea's)  opinion, 
'  was  the  most  just  and  equitable  that  could 
be  devised.  He  thought,  that  if/  in  addi- 
tion to  the  taxes  proposed  to  be  taken  off, 
other  taxes  that  pressed  on  the  land  were 
also  remitted,  and  a  reasonable  property- 
-  tax  imposed  instead,  the  public  would  be 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  change.  At  the 
same  time  he  admitted  that  the  taxes  now 
to  be  taken  off  would  be  found  to  afford 
a  great  relief  to  the  country.  All  he  re- 
:  gretted  was,  that  the  principle  of  reduc- 
tion in  that  way  had  not  gone  further,  and 
a  tax  which  would  fall  equally  on  those 
able  to  bear  it  had  not  been  substituted 
for  the  taxes  that  now  ruined  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  country.  He  would 
not  trespass  further  on  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships,  but  after  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Duke,  he  could  not  remain 
silent  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Famham  said,  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  a  tax  on  the 
transfer  of  funded  property,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  that  property,  because  it  was  well 
known  that  many  persons  had  often  occa- 
sion to  transfer  that  kind  of  property  from 
one  to  the  other;  but  a  tax  on  the  produce 
of  funded  property  was  a  different  thing. 
So  far  was  he  from  objecting  to  a  tax  on 
property,  which  should  fall  equally  on 
funded  and  landed  property,  that  he 
thought  such  a  tax  would  be  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  the  existing  mode  of  taxation. 
He  would  take  away  all  indirect  taxation, 
including  the  land-tax,  and  substitute  a 
property-tax ;  and,  though  he  did  not  know 
how  it  might  be  received,  he  would  charge 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  on  the  fund 
arising  out  of  that  tax ;  for  he  was  firmly 
of  opinion,  that  their  Lordships  never 
would  give  a  proper  stimulus  to  improve 
landed  property  until  they  relieved  it 
from  the  great  burthens  to  which  it  was  al- 
most exclusively  subject.  Their  Lord- 
ships knew  not  how  soon  they  might  have 
to  draw  upon  all  their  resources  in  a  strug- 
gle for  the  safety  of  the  State.  All  Europe 
was  no^  in  arms.  England  was,  very 
prudently,  at  present  lying  upon  her  oars, 
but  there  was  no  saying  how  soon  she 
might  be  called  upon  to  make  a  great 
effort  for  her  own  safety  ;  and  in  order  to 
bring  the  resources  she  really  possessed  to 
bear,  there  ought  to  be  a  different  system 
of  finance  from  that  which  had  been 
adopted  for  a  long  time  back.  , 

Lord  Ellenborougk  said,  he  did  not 


feel  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  principle  of  a  pro- 
perty-tax in  the  presence  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  whom  he 
had  heard  over  and  over  again,  in  another 
place,  exert  his  powerful  eloquence  against 
the  principle  of  a  property-tax  in  time  of 
peace;  and  of  course  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  still  continued  of  the  same  opinion 
on  that  important  question.  He  rose, 
however,  not  for  that  purpose,  but  to  put 
a  question  to  the  noble  Marquis  (Lans- 
dowu)  opposite,  on  a  subject  also  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  noble  Marquis 
was  Chairman  of  their  Lordships'  Com- 
mittee on  Trade,  of  which  he  (Lord  £1- 
lenborough)  was  also  a  member ;  and  he 
wished  to  know  from  him,  what  were  the 
intentions  of  Government  as  to  the  duty 
on  timber.  He  hoped  the  noble  Marquis 
would  have  no  objection  to  give  their 
Lordships  some  information  on  a  subject 
of  such  importance  to  the  country. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoume  said,  as  no 
resolutiotis  on  the  subject  had  yet  been 
introduced  into  the  other  House,  he  trusted 
their  Lordships  would  see  the  propriety  of 
his  not  entering  upon  the  subject  at  pre- 
sent. When  those  resolutions  had  been 
submitted,  he  would  be  ready  on  the  pro- 
per occasion  to  enter  fully  into  the  sub- 
ject before  their  Lordships. 

Lord  Ellenhorough  was  aware  that  no 
resolution  had  yet  been  submitted  to  the 
other  House  on  this  subject,  and  he 
thought  it  was  an  oversight  that  it  had 
not;  but  the  very  mention  of  a  subject  of 
such  importance  made  the  public  inter- 
ested therein  naturally  very  anxious  to 
know  the  intentions  of  Government  re- 
specting it ;  and  on  that  ground  it  was, 
that  he  asked  the  noble  Marquis  to  state 
what  those  intentions  were. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  that  he 
had  no  wish,  and  it  would  not  become 
him,  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  that  House. 
At  the  proper  time  he  should  be  ready 
to  give  the  noble  Lord  and  the  House  full 
information  as  to  the  intentions  of  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  should 
not  have  felt  it  necessary  to  trespass  on 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships,  in  pro- 
longing a  conversation  on  this  subject, 
but  for  the  good-natured,  though  rather 
sarcastic,  allusion,  made  by  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Ellenborough)  as  to  the  opi- 
nions which  he  had  held  on  the  subject  of 
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a  piopertyUax.  Certainly,  he  had  no 
wiin  at  that  moment  to  renew  a  debate  in 
which  he  admitted  he  had  taken  a  very 
prominent  part.  Such  a  renewal,  at  the 
present  moment,  could  not  prove  very 
agreeable  to  their  Lordships,  since,  as 
roost  of  them  were  aware,  it  was  one 
which  had  lasted  eight  weeks  with  little  in- 
terruption, beginning  at  half-past  four  each 
day,  and  lasting  till  midnight,  and  often 
till  half-past  three  in  the  morning.  In 
that  debate  he  had,  it  was  true,  taken  a 
very  prominent,  and*  as  it  proved,  a  very 
successful  part.  He  had  objected,  and  he 
still  should  continue  to  object  —  unless 
such  particular  circumstances,  which  he 
did  not  see  at  all  probable,  should  show  a 
necessity  to  the  contrary -^to  the  principle 
of  a  property-tax  in  a  time  of  peace.  The 
tax  had  arisen  in  that  which  was  the 
parent  of  all  bad  taxes — hateful  war ;  and 
unless  a  similar  cause  should  arise— or, 
as  he  had  said,  unless  such  circumstances 
should  occur  as  would  iustify  him  in 
changing  his  opinion,  he  should  still  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  same  opinion  as  he  had 
at  the  period  to  which  his  noble  friend 
had  alluded.  But  be  it  remembered  at 
the  same  time,  with  refereaee  to  his  opi- 
nions at  that  period,  that  they  referred 
ohiefly  to  that  most  hateful  of  all  systems 
of  taxation,  a  tax  on  income,  a  tax  which 
was  opposed  to  all  good  and  sound  prin- 
ciples of  finance.  His  great  objections  at 
that  time  were  to  an  income-tax,  which 
that  tax  was ;  but  he  would  admit 
that  even  a  property-tax,  distinct  from 
one  on  income,  he  should  have  also  op- 
posed at  that  time,  under  the  then  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  If  circumstances 
did  call  for  a  property-tax  at  present,  the 
objections  he  had  made  to  an  income-tax 
would  not  apply  to  it ;  but  he  must  concur 
with  his  noble  friend  (Earl  Grey)  that  such 
circumstances  were  not  now  in  existence. 
He  should  have  thought  this  a  sufficient 
notioe  of  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Ellenborough)  near  him,  but 
for  what  fell  from  the  noble  Lord  (Parnham) 
on  the  cross-bench,  who  always  put  forth 
his  opinions  on  any  question  with  great 
candour  aud  good  sense.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion, then,  whether  a  tax  on  funded  pro- 
perty would  be  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
public  creditor,  he  did  not  mean  to  op- 
pose the  position  that  it  would  not.  In- 
deed, the  tax  proposed  by  his  noble  friend 
in  another  place  would  have  affected  the 
holdeia  of  but  a  comparatively  small  por* 


tion  of  fiinded  property.  600,000,000/, 
out  of  the  800,000,000/.  was  so  vested, 
that  there  would  be  little  probability  of 
its  transfer.  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which 
the  announcement  of  the  plan  was  re* 
ceived  in  the  City,  where  it  had  not  pro- 
duced a  reduction  of  one-twentieth  per 
cent,  showed  that  it  was  not  looked  upon, 
in  the  most  sensitive  quarter,  as  any  vio- 
lation of  faith  with  the  public  creditor. 
He  could  not  see  how  the  noble  Duke 
could  maintain  that  it  was  a  violation  of 
faith,  unless  he  were  also  prepared  to  con- 
tend, that  his  kinsman,  Mr,  Pitt,  had  been 
guilty  of  such  a  violation  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  on  frinded  as  well  as  Isnded 
property,  after  the  passing  of  an  Act  the 
most  stringent  that  legiuative  ingenuity 
could  devise,  for  the  protection  of  Winded 
property ;  yet  after  this  Act,  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  friends  appeared  to  have  no  idea  that 
they  were  committing  any  violation  of 
feitn  with  the  public  creditor,  in  the  im- 
position of  the  tax  on  public  funds  as 
well  as  on  other  property.  He  admitted 
that  funded  property  was  liable,  and  that 
landed  property  was  now  pressed  down 
with  many  burthens  from  which  other  pro- 
perty was  free.  He  felt  this  statement 
necessary,  lest  by  his  silence  it  should  for 
an  instant  be  supposed  that  he  was  a  party 
to  any  measure  which  was  a  violation  of 
faith  with  the  public  creditor.  The  plan 
of  his  noble  friend  involved  no  such  vio- 
lation. He  was  not  now  called  upon  to 
pronounce  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
funded  property  should  be  taxed  equally 
with  land,  as  there  was  no  intention  of 
putting  a  tax  on  either ;  but  he  would  beg 
their  Lordships  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
when  income  from  funded  property  wai 
taxed  ten  percent,  in  common  with  income 
horn  land,  and  even  with  income  arising 
from  trade,  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  with  respect  to  the  fundholder, 
were  different  from  the  present  circum- 
stances. At  that  time  the  landholder 
had  no  opportunity  of  transferring  his  pro- 
perty elsewhere.  France  was  dosed  upon 
him  as  a  secure  place  of  investment.  At 
present,  the  security  of  the  French  fundi 
was  such  as  to  afford  confidence  to  every 
reasonable  man  in  the  stability  of  its  go- 
vernment; and  at  present,  the  English 
fundholder  could  find  no  difficulty  in  the 
transfer.  He  said  this  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  landed  interest — of 
men  with  much  landed,  and  little  funded 
property;    and  he  would  beg  of  their 
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lordships  to  consider  the  dlffisrent  cir- 
cumstances of  the  fundbolder  now,  from 
what  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  pro* 
perty  or  income-tax.    At  present,    the 
communication  between  London  and  Paris 
was  as  open,  and  nearer,  than  the  com- 
munication   between    London    and    the 
north.  The  three  per  cents  at  Paris  were  at 
sixty.       In    London,    it    would    require 
eig^hty    to    produce    the    same    interest. 
Here,  then,  of  itself,  was  a  temptation  to 
invest  in  the  French  funds.    The  trading 
stock-holder  was  a  man  of  no  country — 
he  was  here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow, 
whithersoever  his  capital  could  be  most 
advantageously  invested.      If,   then,  in 
addition  to  the  eighty,  you  take  from  him 
seven,  or  eight,  or  ten  per  cent,  see  what 
an  additional  inducement  would  be  given 
to  him  to  transfer  his  property.     He  did 
not  urge  this  as  an  all-sufficient  reason 
against  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the 
fundholder,  enuallv  with  the  landed  pro- 
prietor ;  but  be  tbougiit  it  was  a  reason 
why  they  should  pause  before  they  con- 
sented to  the  imposition  of  any  such  tax. 
He  regretted,  nevertheless,  that  the  pro- 
posed plan  was  given  up,  because  it  would 
involve  the  continuance  of  two  taxes  from 
which  it  was  intended  to  relieve  the  pub- 
lic.   Before  he  concluded  his  remarks  on 
this  subject,  he  must  add,  that  he  took  his 
full  share  of  any  blame  which  might  at- 
tach to  the  failure  of  the  plan  proposed  by 
his  noble  friend  in  the  difficulty  of  en- 
forcing it.     If  he  were  asked  why  he  had 
not  seen  farther  into  this  millstone  than 
others,  he  would  say,  that  be  was  tied  up 
by  motives  of  delicacy  from  putting  a 
few  questions  to    some    practical  Con- 
veyancer, which,  if  be  had  done,  might  have 
aCTorded  the  information,  that  the  plan,  if 
persevered  in,  might  have  led  to  making 
stock  the  object  of  deeds  of  trust,  leading 
possibly  to  litigation,  which  would  have 
found  full  employment  for — not  one,  but 
two  or  three  Chancellors.    He  repeated 
bis  regret  that  the  change  of  the  plan 
would  perhaps  render  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue taxes  during,  at  least,  the  present 
Session,  which  it  was  hoped  Government 
would  be  enabled  to  reduce.   These  would, 
for  the  present,  be  left  to  that  which  was 
the  best  source  of  a  remission  of  taxes — 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country. 
As  to  those  taxes  which  it  was  still  in  the 
power  of  Government  to  remit,  he  thought 
those  on  coals  and  candles,  and  news- 
P^per-stamps  and   advertisements  --^  he 


thought  these,  and  all  other  parts  of  hia 
noble  friend's  plan,  as  judicious  and  aa 
well  considered  as  any  plan  of  finance 
which  he  had  ever  heara  laid  before  Par- 
liament, and  he  was  sure  that  their  Lord* 
ships,  as  well  as  other  portions  of  the 
community,  would  each^  and  all,  derive 
great  advantage  from  the  development  of 
those  plans. 

Lord  Wyi\ford  wished  to  know  from  the 
noble  Earl  (Gray),  whether  that  part  of  the 
plan  which  related  to  the  tax  on  transfers  of 
landed  property  was  to  be  given  up  as  wall 
as  that  on  the  transfer  of  funded  property. 

Earl  Chrey, — The  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  plan  would  be  given  up. 

COMMXRCIAIi  RXLATJOHS  WITH  POB* 

Tuo  A  I..]  Viscount  Sirangfordgkyt  notice, 
that  on  Friday  he  would  move  a  Resolution 
relating  to  the  extraordinary  anomaly  of 
our  commercial  relation^  with  Portugal, 
He  should  have  been  glad  to  have  de- 
ferred it  to  a  more  distant  day,  and  wait 
for  some  information  to  be  afforded  bv 
Government;  but  ciroumstances  which 
occurred  in  another  place  had  rendered  it 
urgent  and  important  that  the  information 
for  which  he  sought  should  not  be  de«> 
layed.  He  would  only  observe  now,  that 
the  Resolution  which  he  should  move 
would  have  no  reference  to  politics,  or  to 
the  vexata  qtte$tio  of  the  Regency,  or  right 
to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  It  would  re« 
far  solely  to  our  commercial  relations  with 
that  country. 

Earl  Orey  asked  the  noble  Viscount  to 
state  the  particular  object  of  his  Motion. 

Viscount  Stremgford  said,  he  should 
move  for  a  paper,  the  production  of 
which  would  set  at  rest  forever  the  question 
of  our  commercial  relations  with  Portugal. 
His  object  would  be  to  shew,  whether  our 
commercial  relations  with  that  country, 
arising  out  of  treaties,  were  considered 
to  be  still  in  existence,  or  suspended; 
and,  if  suspended,  whether  that  suspen- 
sion was  according  to  any  articles  in  any 
of  those  treaties. 

Resipevcs  ov  tiix  Cl^roy.]  liord 
King  rose  to  move  their  Lordships  for  a 
Return  of  thenumber  of  Resident  and  Non- 
resident Clergy  in  the  several  Benefices  of 
England  and  Wales,  distinguishing  each ; 
and  also  distinguishing  those  nQQ*residenl 
who  held  their  Livings  by  Church*  from 
those  who  held  by  Lay,  patronage.  This 
was  similar  to  motions  which  bad  bna 
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made  and  agreed  to  heretofore.  On 
examining  the  books  in  the  library,  he 
found  the  last  return  of  the  kipd  was 
in  1813.  He  should  therefore  move  to 
have  the  returns  dated  from  the  last 
returns  on  the  subject.  The  great  evil  of 
non-residence  arose  from  pluralities ;  and 
the.  defence  was,  that  some  of  the  livings 
were  so  poor  as  not  to  be  sufficient,  singly, 
for  the  support  of  a  clergyman.  Now 
this  argument  was  good  if  it  applied  only 
to  small  livings,  but  it  was  no  defence  for 
the  rich  pluralists,  who  held  two  or  three 
livings,  any  one  of  which  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  support  of  the  incumbent. 
If  the  evil  lay  in  the  poor  livings,  then 
the  remedy  was  easy.  It  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  all  persons  from  holding 
more  livings  than  one,  except  they  were 
very  poor  livings.  A  right  rev.  Prelate  had 
told  their  Lordships,  not  long  ago,  that  if 
the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  were 
divided  amongst  the  clergy,  the  average 
amount  would  be  only  365/.  18$.  Ad.  each. 
Now  he  (Lord  King),  on  reference  to  a 
Work  which  he  had  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject, found  600  clergymen  who  possessed 
more  than  one  living  of  645/.  each  on  an 
average.  The  proper  limit  would  be,  that 
no  living  should  be  allowed  to  be  held  with 
another  where  the  amount  of  salary  ex- 
ceeded, the  average  of  what  was  paid  to 
the  whole  clergy.  What,  he  would  ask, 
was  the  object  of  holding  these  plural- 
ities? Was  it  to  equalize  the  wealth  of 
the  Church,  as  it  respected  the  clergy? 
He  would  maintain  that  it  was  no  such 
thing.  That  was  not  the  case;  and  he 
would  contend,  that  the  lay  patrons  were 
not  the  cause  of  bestowing  different  bene- 
fices on  the  same  person.  He  could  cite 
many  instances  where  the  Church  granted 
those  ecclesiastical  preferments  to  in- 
dividuals already  amply  provided  for. 
The  last  that  attracted  his  attention  was 
mentioned  in  a  provincial  paper  of  the 
12th  of  February,  from  which  he  found, 
that  the  rich  living  of  Wisbeach,  which 
averaged  5,000/.  a  year,  had  been  bestowed 
on  the  rev.  Mr.  Bertie,  son-in-law  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  already  provided 
for.  He  believed  that  the  difficulties  were 
yery  considerable  in  correcting  the  system 
of  pluralities ;  but  he  would  ask,  what 
attempt  had  the  right  rev.  Bench  made  to 
remedy  this  acknowledged  evil  ?  He  be- 
lieved that  in  many  instances  they  had 
caused  the  duty  to  be  better  performed 
than  it-used  to  be ;  but  still  he  objected 


to  the  principle.  He  found  in-  many 
places,  where  the  Church  were  the  patrons, 
that  the  remuneration  to  the  clergy  era- 
ployed  •  was  worse  than  elsewhere.  He 
knew,  on  some  church  property  held  by 
the  See  of  York,  that  there  were  several 
instances  where  the  clergy  received  not 
more  than  30/.  a-year.  In  one  case  he 
knew  of  a  valuable  College  living,  worth 
2,000/.  a-year,  whilst  the  Curate  only  re- 
ceived 30/.  and  a  subscription  was  made  by 
the  parish  to  raise  it  to  70/.  per  annum. 
These  were  instanceswhich  clearly  showed, 
that  the  property  remaining  in  the  Church 
was  as  much  the  prey  of  pluralists  as  that 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  They 
clearly  shewed  also,  that  a  great  property 
evidently  remained  in  the  Church,  and  did 
not  come  within  the  principle  of  abstraction, 
as  had  been  stated  on  a  former  night  by 
the  right  rey.  Prelate.  In  those  cases,  he 
repeated,  where  the  livings  belonged  to 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  officiating  clergy 
were  worse  remunerated  than  they  were 
under  other  circumstances.  The  doctrine 
held  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  that  every 
thing  not  held  by  the  Church  was  ab- 
stracted from  it,  was  a  most  extensive  and 
comprehensive  one.  Bishop  Horsley, 
though  a  High  Churchman,  held  language 
on  this  point  very  different  from  that 
which  they  had  heard  the  other  night. 
His  doctrine  was  perfectly  moderate  com- 
pared with  that  laid  down  on  the  oc- 
casion to  which  he  referred,  by  the  right 
rev.  Prelate.  The  noble  Lord  concluded 
by  moving  for  ''  An  Abstract  of  the  number 
of  Resident  and  Non-resident  Incumbents 
in  England  and  Wales,  distinguishing  the 
places ;  and  also  distinguishing  those  In- 
cumbents who  held  their  Benefices  from 
Corporate  Bodies  or  from  the  Church,  and 
those  who  held  them  from  Lay  Impropri- 
ators." 

The  Bishop  of  London  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Baron. 
He  rose  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  gross 
misrepresentations  which  had  been  made 
on  this  subject  in  some  of  the  public  prints, 
and  more  particularly  in  a  certain  book 
which  had  been  lately  published.  When 
he  spoke  of  lay-impropriations  as  being  a 
great  cause  of  non-residence,  he  did  not 
mean  to  make  the  remotest  allusion  to  the 
present  lay-impropriators.  He  spoke  only 
of  the  original  lay-impropriations — the 
effect  of  which  had  been,  ,to  make  the 
income  of  many  livings  so  small  tbat.it 
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formed  a  great  obstacle  to  residence.    He 
hoped y  therefore,  that  this  would  be  held 
to  be  a  complete  explanation  once  for  all, 
and  that  he  should  have  no  occasion  to 
trouble  their   Lordships    further  on   the 
subject.      There    was   another   point   on 
which  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words.     It 
had  been  said,  that  the  average  income  of 
livings  was  from  350/.  to  360/.  or  365/.  a 
year.     He   had  investigated    the  subject 
minutely  since  he  had  adverted  to  it  on 
a  former  occasion ;  and  the  noble  Baron 
himself  would   probably   be  surprised  at 
the  result ;    for,  after  all  that  had  been 
said  about  the  enormous  property  of  the 
Church,  he  had  found  that,  taking  every 
thing  into  account,  the  value  of  the  livings, 
on  an  average,  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  185/.  a  year.     He  founded  his  cal- 
culation on  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of 
181 1,  a  period  of  great  agricultural  pros* 
perity,  at  which  time  the  amount  of  tithes 
very  considerably  exceeded  the   amount 
collected  at  the  present  day.     If  they  took 
into   the    account  the  produce  of  glebe 
lands,     the  augmentation    derived   from 
Queen  Anne's  bounty,  and  the  property 
belonging  to  the  Deans  and  Chapters  of 
di^Terent   Cathedrals,     the     incomes     of 
Bishops  and  ecclesiastical  Corporations/and 
divided  the  sum  total  among  the  whole  of 
the  clergy,  it  would  not  give  more  than  an 
average  of  200/.  a  year.      The   average 
salary  of    the    ministers  of    the    Scotch 
Church  was  275/.  a-year,  and   the  sum 
paid  to  the  French  clergy  was  not  much 
below  what  our  own  received.     He  felt  it 
necessary  to  say  thus  much  after  the  gross 
and  scandalous  misrepresentations  which 
had  been  published  and  sent  abroad,  and 
from  which  the  noble   Lord  seemed   to 
have  collected  his  materials  for  making 
attacks  on  the  Church.  Those  publications 
contained   a  tissue  of    such  gross   mis- 
representations, both  as  to  facts  and  per- 
sons, that  one  would  scarcely  suppose  it 
possible    that  they  could  be  sent  forth 
at  this    period.       Among    other  things 
it  was  said,  that  the  minor   canons  en- 
joyed  300/.  a  year,  it   would  be  found, 
however,  that  few  of  them  had  100/.  a 
year,  and  the  most  common  salary  was 
from  30/.  to  40/.  per  annum. ,  The  average 
was  not  more  than  50/.  a-year.     With 
respect  to  the  Archdeacons,  who  were  re- 
presented as   receiving  600/.  a-year,  it 
owght  to  be  recollected,  that  the  Bishop, 
OQ  his  visitationSy  always  made  use  of  the 

archdeacon's  house,  who  was  thus  sub- 
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jected  to  a  considerable  additional  expense ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  income  of  the 
Archdeacons  was  not  sufficient  unless 
they  also  held  some  living  in  addition  to 
their  archdeaconries. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  suggested,  that  the 
Motion  ought  to  be  for  an  Address  to  his 
Majesty,  to  order  the  Returns  to  be  laid 
on  their  Lordships'  Table.  And,  after  all, 
he  did  not  know  how  the  returns  from  the 
Privy  Council  could  be  made,  with  the 
distinction  required  between  livings  in  lay 
and  livings  in  ecclesiastical  patronage. 
The  returns  to  the  Privy  Council  contain- 
ed no  such  distinctions. 

Lord  King  said,  it  would  be  easy  to  send 
the  order  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Bishops, 
and  to  the  Deans  and  Chapters,  who 
could,  without  difficulty,  make  out  the 
account  of  such  livings  as  were  in  lay, 
and  such  as  were  in  ecclesiastical 
patronage.  As  to  what  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  had  said  of  his  statement,  he- 
had  not  taken  his  information  from  the 
*•  Black  hook "  to  which  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  apparently  alluded,  but  from  abook 
called  **  The  Revenmes  of  the  Church  no 
Burden  on  the  Public  ' — a  book  which  was 
favourable  to  the  Church  Establishment 
rather  than  otherwise.  He  should  feel 
great  pain  if  the  average  income  of  livings 
were  so  low  as  185/.  each,  as  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  had  stated  ;  and  he  hoped 
that  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  fallen  into 
some  mistake  in  his  calculation. 

Earl  Grey  did  not  see  how  the  returns 
called  for  by  his  noble  friend  could  be 
procured  in  the  manner  which  he  had 
proposed.  He  should  have  no  objection 
to  such  returns  being  laid  on  their  Lord- 
ships' Table  ;  but  he  requested  his  noble 
friend  to  consider  whether  it  would  not. 
be  better  to  withdraw  his  Motion  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  might 
not  be  afterwards  brought  forward  in  a 
shape  more  calculated  to  attain  the  object. 
His  own  belief  was,  that  great  incon- 
venience resulted  from  this  mode  of  in- 
cidentally discussing  particular  parts  of 
the  subject,  on  occasion  of  presenting 
petitions.  He  did  not  mean  to  question 
his  noble  friend's  sincerity;  but  he  did 
say,  that  the  course  which  he  had  adopted 
was  any  thing  but  favourable  .  to  the 
attainment  of  the  object  which  his  noble 
friend  himself  had  in  view.  He  was  fully 
persuaded  that  there  existed  among  the 
heads  of  the  Church,  a  most  sincere  de- 
sire to  remedy  the  abuses  in  the  establish* 
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metit.  The  subject  as  his  noble  friend 
knew,  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
heads  of  the  Church  and  he  had  had  some 
communication  concerning  it  with  the 
very  reverend  Prelate  (the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury)  who  was  most  anxious  to 
lemedy  abuses,  and  whose  views  were 
very  moderate  and  liberal.  He  himself, 
he  confessed,  should  have  preferred  a 
general  commutation  of  tithes,  if  that 
could  be  accomplished ;  but  he  was  aware 
of  the  serious  difficulties  which  at  present 
stood  in  the  way  of  that  commutation.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  tneasure  something  short 
of  this  which  was  now  under  consideration 
-~a  measure  for  a  composition  for  tithes 
— 'would  be  attended  with  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  might  prepare  the  way  for  .a 
commutation  afterwards.  He  had  seen 
the  noble  Prelate's  bill  for  a  composition 
of  tithes,  and  he  approved  of  its  principle ; 
and  he  believed  that  it  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  immediate  good,  and  that  it  would 
at  last  lead  to  a  commutation,  which  would 
be  attended  with  no  less  advantage  to  the 
Church  than  to  the  public.  He  could 
speak  to  the  feelings  of  sincere  desire  by 
which  the  very  rev.  Prelate  was  actuated, 
to  remedy  the  abuses  of  pluralities  as  far 
as  possible,  and  the  noble  Prelate's  views 
on  that  point  appeared  to  him  to  be  as 
just  as  they  were  liberal.  Besides  the 
subject  of  tithes  and  pluralities,  there  was 
a  third  point  to  which  the  very  rev.  Prelate 
had  directed  his  attention,  and  that  was, 
the  holding  of  livings  in  commenclam  by 
some  of  the  Bishops.  The  holding  of 
livings  in  commendam  by  Bishops  was,  in 
his  opinion,  to  be  lamented ;  but  it  had 
been  absolutely  heeessary,  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  incomes  of  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  Church,  who,  without  some  such 
expedient,  could  not  maintain  the  dignity 
of  their  situations.  On  that  point,  too, 
some  measure  was  in  contemplation,  and 
it  was  intended  to  annex  the  revenues  of 
some  ecclesiastical  preferments,  not  con- 
nected with  the  cure  of  souls,  permanently 
to  the  emoluments  of  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  Church,  so  as  to  render  the  holding 
of  livin^^s  in  commendam  by  the  Bishops 
unnecessary.  He  was  glad  that  the  very 
rev.  Prelate  had  directed  his  attention  to 
this  point,  and  he  should  be  most  anxious 
to  give  him  every  assistance  in  his  power 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  valuable  object. 
He  thought  himself  called  upon  to  say 
thus  much  in  justice  to  the  heads  of  the 
Chttrchi  and  he  was  eonvinced  that  at  no 


time  the  Bishops,  generally  speaking,  bad 
been  mdre  distinguished  ror  a  stHct  and 
conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties^ 
and  had  been  less  swayed  by  a  regard 
for  their  personal  interests  than  at  the 
present  moment.  If  it  should  be  found 
that  this  was  a  species  of  praise  which 
did  not  apply  to  some  individuals,  their 
case  ought  to  be  considered,  not  as 
the  rule,  but  as  the  exception.  He  would 
recommend  to  his  noble  friend,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  abstain  from  raising  dis- 
cussions from  night  to  night  incidentally, 
on  detached  parts  of  the  subject,  when  it 
was  utterly  impossible  that  the  whole  sub^ 
ject  in  connection  could  be  aufficietitly 
canvassed. 

Lord  FnrnKam  was  ettremely  glad  to 
hear  that  a  measure  was  to  be  brought 
forward  by  the  very  rev.  Prelate^  en  the 
subject  of  tithes,  though  it  did  not  go  tbs 
length  of  a  commutation)  but  was  a  bill 
for  a  composition,  which,  however,  it  wss 
expected,  would  ultimately  lead  to  ft 
commutation.  He  wftsftwftre  thatsiaay 
obstacles  were  opposed  to  the  settlement 
of  that  important  question.  He  would 
throw  out  a  suggestion,  however,  which 
he  thought  well  worth  attending  to. 
Let  the  lay  impropriators  of  tithes  im- 
mediately consent  to  a  oommutation.  It 
would  then  be  seen  bow  the  system  would 
work,  and  if  it  worked  well,  it  might  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  tithes  held  by  the 
Church  ;  and  thus  the  community  might 
get  rid  of  tithes  altogether. 

Lord  king  observed,  that  his  having 
brought  the  Subject  of  tithes  under  their 
Lordships'  consideration  had  caused  him 
to  be  assailed  (torn  almost  all  sides,  and 
now  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration  had  Opened  his  battery 
upon  him.  He  had  been  attacked  by  the 
noble  Duke  (Buckingham)  opposite*  with 
his  High  Church  and  Tory  principles,  and 
the  noble  Duke  had  fired  his  nlodstrous 
bomb  at  his  head  without  mercy.  Thea 
a  noble  Earl  (Winchilsea)  on  the  cross* 
bench,  had  charged  his  eighteen-pounder 
up  to  the  very  muzzle,  and  fired  it  et  him; 
but  it  exploded  like  a  pop-gun..  Another 
noble  Lord  had  assailed  him  on  the  ground 
of  his  religion,  and  there  was  Sueh  ft  noise 
among  all  his  assailants,  that  he  should 
have  been  frightened,  if  he  had  not  known 
his  cause  to  be  sd  good,  that  with  its  aid 
he  was  able  to  light  them  all.  However, 
he  was  now  disposed  to  defer  to  the  reeom- 
mendatioft  of  kis  noble  friend.     Oni  of 
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his  reasons  for  persevering  in  the  course 
which  he  had  taken  was,  that  he  could 
never  understand  what  the  nature  of  the 
bill  was  which  the  very  rev.  Prelate  in- 
tended to  propose.  He  now  understood 
that  it  was  a  bill — not  for  a  commutation, 
but  only  for  a  composition.  He  might  go 
on,  night  after  night,  pointing  out  the 
mischiefs  of  tithes  to  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture, and  all  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, for  the  subject  was  a  most  fertile 
one.  He  might  show  what  great  ad- 
vantages France  and  Scotland  had  derived 
from  the  abolition  of  the  tithe  system; 
the  latter,  a  country  inferior  in  climate 
to  England,  but  far  superior  in  cultivation. 

Btit  it  appeared  to  be  expected  that  this 
measure  for  a  composition  would  lead  to 

a  commutation,  and  he  would  take  the 

advice  of  his  noble  friend,  and  abstain 

from  agitating  the  subject — for  a  time. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Wynford) 

had  also  falleti  foul  of  him,  because  he 

had   exposed  and  endeavoured  to  undo 

Sir  William  Scott's  iob— [Lord  Wynford: 

That  is  a    very  objectionable   mode  of 

speaking  of  Lord  Stowell's  Bill].— Why, 

really,  the  noble   Lord  appeared  to  be 

much  more  touchy  on  the  subject  than 

Lord   Stowell  himself  would   be.     The 

bill  was  one  which  had  really  answered 

the  end  which  Lord  Stowell  and  the  clergy 

had  in  view.     Sir  William    Scott    was 

himself  an  emanation  from  the  clergy,  and 

had  fought  their  battles,  as  he  was  hound, 

being  their  advocate,  to  do. 

His  Lordship,  withdrew  the  latter  part 

of  his  Motion,  agreeably  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  Earl  Grey,  for  the  purpose 

of  ascertaining  whether  it  might  not  be  put 

in  a  shape  better  calculated  to  attain  the 

object  in  view — the  former  part  agreed  to. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Monday t  Feb.  14,  1831. 

Vtirunfl.]  BlUi.  Thu  Bankmptf  Act  CbBtSnuAtiaB  Bill 
(Stetlaiid)wairtad«ieemidtii»«i  A  BOl  to  aintad  ttie 
Statute  of  F^audt,  wu  read  •  flftt  time)  m  waa  •  BtU 
to  amend  the  Law  as  to  the  Attestation  of  Instrumenti. 

AetuTDi  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Mahiuia  o^  CMah- 
poa,  leveMd.  fttpaetlfig  tha  Slivaa  and  the  TnMU  with  th» 
Wert-India  CotonieB:— On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  StKia^ 
an  aooount  of  the  feixcise  Duties  levied  npoa  hard  and 
loft  Soap  for  the  bat  ten  yean,  ettdhiglOth  January,  1831. 

PctiCiani  prtflmtBd.  For  AHiiiBnentary  Retbrm*  hy  Lord 
F.  OsBonMS,  from  Aoystoni— By  Sir  Gk  Rosmsox,  from  | 
the  Boioa^  of  Notthampton  c— By  Mr.  LABoocHMRt, 
fraa  Taitttotti—By  Lord  Moanra,  from  Sheflald, 
KaUlttA  nd  other  plaeai  tn  Yerkihire  t— By  Mr.  Hvxt, 
from  fifflayiw  i— By  Mr.  Pinpaiitib,  from  Penaanee,  and 
fit  I^}  Hid  from  Radmth,  in  ftvour  of  tfaa  Loetl 


Jiiriididion  Bill.    By  Mr.  Hunt,  fix>m  the  Rotunda 
(Blackfriars)  Meeting,  oompbdning  of  the  Judges  who 
presided  at  the  late  Commission.    For  the  Repeal  of  the 
Assessed  Taxes,  by  Mr.  Alderman  TbomMow,  from  the 
Ward  of  Biaho|U|gate.    For  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on 
Coals,  by  Sir  E.  Kzf atchbull,  from  Deal,  Ramsgate,  and 
Margate:— By  Mr.  Alderman  Thomkok,  fh>m  the  Cord- 
wainers*  Ward.    By  Mr.  Ilonaovai,  from  the  Cotton 
Manufocturers  of  Stockport,  praying  for  the  Consolidation 
of  the  Laws  respecting  Workmen.    By  the  Marquis  of 
Chandos,  from  Shemlngtonand  Emberton,  fbralterationa 
hi  the  Poor-lawa.    For  a  National  Fas^  by  Mr.  PuaiT, 
from  a  place  in  Wiltshire: — By  Sir  E.  Km  atchbull, 
from  the  Inhabitants  of  Bedborough  and  its  vidnity : — By 
Mr.  HuoRis  HuoHBS,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Ryde,  fai 
the  Isle  of  Wight  t— 'By  Lord  Mawoxtillb,  fipom  the  In- 
habitants of  Huntingdon: — By  Lord  Morpkth,  fh>m 
Jevington  and  Soothill: — By  Mr.  Shaw,  tram  the  Con- 
gregation of  Sandlbrd  Chundi,  near  Dublin.    In  fiivour 
of  the  Vestries'  BUI,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  tnm  cwtain 
Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Mary^Ja-bonne:— By  Mr. 
HoBBouas,  from  St  Pancras,  and  St.  Leonard's,  Shore- 
ditch.    For  the  abolition  of  TithM,  by  IMA  F.  OiaoaitB, 
from  the  Landholders  of  Ely.    By  Mr.  W.  Brown,  from 
Killamey,  against  the  Subletting  Aet.    By  Mr.  Wtbb. 
for  die  RepMl  of  the  Union,  ttom  oertafai  Parlshaa  in  the 
Connty  of  Tlpperary  t  for  the  better  appropriation  of  the 
Funds  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  in  Irdand,  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Inhabitants  of  a  Parish  in  the  County 
Of  Mayot  firoraTuam,,and  from  Oalway,  in  fkvottrof 
the  EleetiTe  Franchise  Bill ;  and  ftt»n  the  Soap>boi1ers  of 
Cloiunell,  for  a  revision  of  the  present  Duties  and  Draw- 
backs.   Against  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  by  Mr.  Sbait, 
from  Sir  H.  Lees.  By  Mr.  Lbadib,  from  Navan,  Kiloom- 
mon,  tnd  Duadalk,foi  Rtfonn  of  Corpontiona  iB  Inland. 

PaoiECUTioKs  IK  Ireland.]  Mr. 
Leader f  in  presenting  a  Petition  from 
certain  Stucco-plaiterers,  praying  for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  observed,  that  he  had 
been  accused  in  Ireland  of  a  deficiency  of 
zeal  in  advocating  this  measure.  He  had 
endeavoured,  by  setting  an  example  of 
moderation,  to  indnce  oti^ers  to  act  mode- 
rately«  He  would  not  offer  any  observa- 
tions iK^ith  respect  to  the  angry  feeling 
which  existed  m  Ireland  on  this  subject. 
He,  however,  rejoiced  to  thinic  that  there 
seemed  signs  of  returning  moderation,  and 
that  there  was  a  prospect  of  an  amicable 
termination  to  those  prosecutions  which 
had  created  such  excitement  in  Ireland, 
and  operated  so  injuriously  to  the  peace 
of  the  country.  He  was  sure  that  the 
Oovemroent,  in  the  execution  of  its  ardu- 
ous duty,  would  do  every  thing  with  mO'* 
deration,  firmness,  and  magnanimity.  He 
could  not  avoid,  at  the  same  time,  ex« 
pressing  a  hope  and  a  belief  that  such 
moderation  and  firmness  would  have  the 
best  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
produce  that  tranquillity,  which  he  was 
Bur^  was  the  ardent  wish  of-  every  man 
who  valued  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  ' 
and  the  intimate  union  of  all  its  separate 
parts. 

Parliaxevtart  Rbform;  amd  Pm- 

R2 
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PERTT  Tax.]  Mr.  Hobhouse  presented  a 
Petition  from  the  Borough  of  Wilton, 
signed  by  a  great  number  of  highly  re- 
spectable persons,  among  whom  were  the 
Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  and  several  distin- 
guished Clergymen,  praying  for  a  full  and 
efficient  Reform  in  Parliament.  He  cor- 
dially concurred  with  the  petitioners,  and 
trusted  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
take  the  wise  course  of  at  once  proposing 
such  an  extensive  Reform  as  would  alone 
be  satisfactory  to  the  country.  The  peti- 
tioners also  prayed  that  the  present  system 
of  taxation  might  be  remodelled,  and  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  a  graduated  Pro- 
perty-tax. To  that  he  was  persuaded  we 
must  come ;  not  to  a  p'operty-tax  such 
as  that  unequal  measure  which  formerly 
existed,  but  to  a  graduated  tax.  He 
had  consulted  landowners,  stockholders, 
lawyers,  merchants,  and  people  of  every 
description,  and  he  found  them  to  be  una- 
nimously of  opinion,  that  to  a  graduated 
property-tax  his  Majesty's  Ministers  must 
resort,  if  they  meant  to  do  justice  to  the 
country,  and  satisfy  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  hon.  Member  also  presented 
Petitions,  praying  for  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, from  the  Borough  of  St.  Mawes,  and 
from  Heaton  in  Lancashire.  In  present* 
ing  the  last,  the  hon.  Gentleman  observed, 
that  it  prayed  for  Universal  Suffrage,  An- 
nual Parliaments,  and  Election  by  Ballot. 
For  himself  he  would  say,  that  although 
he  should  certainly  vote  for  universal  suf- 
frage and  annual  parliaments,  should  they 
be  proposed,  he  did  not  consider  them  to 
be  indispensable;  but  election  by  ballot  he 
held  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  ;  and 
he  gave  notice,  that  if  it  did  not  form  a 
part  of  the  plan  to  be  introduced  by  his 
noble  friend,  he  would  himself  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  allow  the  elec- 
tions for  the  city  of  Westminster  to  take 
place  by  ballot. 

Mr.  Pendarvis  presented  a  Petition, 
seventeen  yards  in  length,  and  signed 
by  10,000  persons,  from  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  praying  for  Parliamentary  Re- 
form. The  hon.  Member  stated,  that  the 
meeting,  although  not  convened  by  the 
Sheriff,  was  most  numerously  and  respect- 
ably attended.  It  was  stated  by  the 
petitioners,  that  they  had  peculiar  means 
of  knowing  the  existing  corruption  in  the 
mode  of  returning  Members  to  Parliament; 
as  out  of  twenty  boroughs  in  their  county, 
eighteen  were  under  private  patronage. 
The  meeting  al  which  the  petition  was 


agreed  to,  was  enthu^siastic  and  unanimous 
in  favour  of  Reform,  and  it  was  indispens- 
able that  the  House  should  lend  a  favour- 
able ear  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 

Taxes  UPON  Knowledge.]  Lord  ilfor- 
peth  said,  he  had  great  pleasure  in  present- 
ing two  Petitions,  the  one  from  the  Compo- 
sitors and  Printers  of  London ;  the  other 
from  the  Compositors  and  Printers  of  Shef- 
field,  praying  that  the  duties  on  Paper,  on 
Newspapers,  &c.  should  be  repealed.  The 
noble  Lord  observed,  that  both  the  peti- 
tions were  drawn  up  with  an  ability  which 
well  became  individuals  connected  with 
literature.     He  trusted  that  the  prayer  of 
their  petition  would  be  attended  to,  and 
that  the  utmost  facility  would  be  afforded 
to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  the  Press.     It  might  un- 
doubtedly happen,  that  in  so  doing,  in- 
creased circulation  might  be  given  to  those 
blasphemous  and    libellous  publications 
which  every  one  would  wish  to  see,  not 
merely  taxed,  but  annihilated.     However, 
in  this,  as  well    as  in  every  other  case, 
the  good  must  be  taken  mixed  with  evil ; 
and  he  was  persuaded,    that  the  good 
would  preponderate  in  any  measure  which 
relieved  the  Press  from  its  present  burthens ; 
and  that  the  result  would  be  seen  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  sound  litera- 
ture and  true  religion.     Of  this  he  was 
convinced,  that  wherever  the  schoolmaster 
was  abroad,  there  Swing  would  not  find 
his  way.    Laid  on  the  Table. 

Repeal  of  the  Union  (Ireland).] 
Mr.  Hunt  presented  a  Petition  from  cer- 
tain Tradespeople  in  Dublin,  praying  for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  hon. 
member  observed,  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land  were  the  best  judges  of  their  own  griev- 
ances ;  and  if  he  n>und  them  unanimous  in 
praying  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Uniooy  he,  for 
one,  would  not  oppose  them. 

&Oorman  Mahon,  in  supporting  the 
petition,  took  occasion  to  thank  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Hunt)  for  expressing  a  fait 
and  just  opinion  towards  Ireland.  The 
hon.  Member  truly  said,  the  Irish  were  the 
best  judges  of  their  own  grievances,  and 
he  hoped  that  hereafter  the  House  would 
see  reason  for  concurring  in  the  senti- 
ments which  they  had  just  heard.  He 
proceeded  to  say,  that  he  was  anxious,  if 
not  out  of  order,  to  take  that  opportunity 
of  stating,  that  his  countryn^n  had  no 
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idea  of  obtaining  any  measure  from  that 
House  except  by  peaceable  and  constitu- 
tional proceedings.  They  had  no  idea  of 
making  an  appeal  to  force  of  arms.  He 
was  sorry  to  perceive  that  the  observations 
he  had  made  the  other  night  were  misun- 
derstood. He  most  positively  disclaimed 
a  connexion  with  any  secret  society,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union.  In  what  he  had  said  the  other 
evening,  he  was  merely  anxious  to  state, 
that  he  was  a  member  of  a  Society,  or  of  a 
Club,  consisting,  with  the  exception  of 
himself  and  one  other  person,  of  Protes- 
tants and  Dissenters,  which,  long  before 
the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  bill,  had 
one  and  all  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union.  But  never  had 
they  agreed  to  any  steps  of  a  secret,  forci- 
ble, or  even  a  political  nature.  The  House, 
therefore,  he  trusted,  would  understand, 
that  he  was  not  in  any  degree  connected 
with  a  society  of  Roman  Catholics,  com- 
bined for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Re- 
peal of  the  Union.  In  the  club  to  which 
he  had  alluded  (as  he  had  before  stated), 
he  and  another  gentleman  were  the  only 
Roman  Catholics. 

General  King  was  extremely  happy  to 
hear  the  hon.  Gentleman's  explanation ; 
and  hoped  that  he  would  also  take  the 
opportunity  of  correcting  a  misrepresenta- 
tion he  had  made  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  public  feeling  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 
respecting  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  He, 
as  Member  for  that  county,  could  take 
upon  him  to  declare  that  the  people  there 
were  almost  universally  in  favour  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries.  The  hon.  Member  had  also 
argued  that  tiie  county  of  Roscommon 
vas  decidedly  in  favour  of  Repeal,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resolutions  passed  at  a 
county  meeting  ;  but  he  (General  King) 
could  assure  the  House,  that  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  the  respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  the  county  were  not  present. 

(yOorman  Makon  said,  that  he  never, 
since  he  bad  entered  that  House,  had 
alluded  to  the  county  of  Sligo.  The  hon. 
Member  attributed  to  him  the  words  used 
by  some  other  person.  As  to  what  had 
been  said  by  Che  hon.  Member  about  the 
meeting  in  Roscommon,  he  had  only  to 
observe,  that  it  was,  to  use  the  gentlest 
words,  rather  harsh  and  discourteous  to 
say  that  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
county  were  not  present  at  a  meeting  at 
wbidb  the  High  Sheriff  presided,  and  one 


of  the  Members  of  the  county  attended. 
He  hoped,  accordingly,  the  hon.  Member 
would  withdraw  these  expressions. 

General  King  allowed  that  there  might 
have,  been  about  twenty  respectable  per- 
sons at  the  meeting. 

Pe\ition  to  be  printed. 

General  Feast.]  Mr.  Jftinf  presented 
a  Petition  from  Southampton,  praying  the 
House  would  not  listen  to  the  petitions  for 
a  General  Fast,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
when  Reform  in  Parliament  should  have 
been  granted,  and  a  reduction  of  taxation 
made,  the  Houses  would  concur  in  an 
humble  Address  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
him  to  appoint  a  General  Feast  and  Jubi- 
lee. For  himself,  he  stated,  he  would 
oppose  the  motion  for  a  General  Fast, 
and  on  the  same  grounds  that  his  own 
motion  was  opposed  the  other  night — 
namely,  that  it  interfered  with  his  Majes- 
ty's prerogative. — Petition  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Prosecution  against  Mr.  0*Con- 
NELL.]  The  Marquis  of  Chandos  rose  to 
ask  two  questions  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  (Mr.  Stanley).  The  first  was, 
whether  a  vessel  with  false  papers,  hav- 
ing on  board  several  stands  of  arms,  had 
been  seized  in  the  Shannon  t  He  wished 
to  know  if  this  was  the  fact,  and  if  the 
Government  had  any  fartl^er  information 
to  communicate  upon  the  subject?  The 
second  was,  whether  any  compromise  had 
directly  or  indirectly  been  made  by  Go- 
vernment with  Mr.  O'Connell,  who,  he 
understood,  had  pleaded  Guilty  ? 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  upon  the  first 
point  he  could  give  the  noble  Marquis  no 
further  information  than  that  which  he  had 
already  derived  from  other  sources.  It  was 
true  a  vessel  was  seized  in  the  Shannon, 
which  professed  to  be  bound  for  America, 
and  had  on  board  twenty  cases,  in  which 
were  thirty  stands  of  arms.  What  the 
ulterior  object,  or  what  the  intention  of 
those  on  board  the  vessel  was,  he  had  not 
the  means  of  informing  the  House.  He 
could  only  say,  that  the  vessel  was  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  Preventive  Ser- 
vice, and  that  the  strictest  inquiry  should 
be  made.  He  would  now  answer  the  second 
question,  which  he  was  extremely  glad  the 
noble  Marqiifs  had  been  led  to  ask.  He 
had  heard,  with  no  less  pain  than  surprise, 
that  it  was  imagined  by  some  people  that 
the  plea  of  guiUy  vrhich  had  been  record* 
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ed  by  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  six  other 
traversers,  was  owing  to  some  inti- 
mation or  communication  direct  or  indi- 
rect with  the  Qovemment.  He  would 
not  say,  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  O'Coh- 
neil,  both  here  and  at  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  had  not  endeavoured  to  make 
terms  for  him  ;  but  the  uniform  answer  to 
such  applications,  both  on  this  side  of 
the  water  and  the  other,  was,  Mr.  O'Con- 
neirs  conduct  had  brought  the  country 
into  such  a  state,  that  the  Government 
felt,  that  if  it  regarded  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  dignity,  it  could  not,  in  this 
affair,  recede  one  single  inch.  That  Mr. 
O'Connell  might  pursue  the  line  of  con* 
duct  which  might  to  him  seem  best ;  but 
that,  whatever  conduct  he  pursued,  the 
law  must  take  its  course. 

Report  on  the  Budget.]  Lord  Al- 
thorp  said,  that  in  moving  that  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Supply  be  brought 
up,  he  wished  to  make  some  observations 
which  would  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  short  time.  He  trusted  the 
House  and  the  country  would  believe  that 
his  object  was  to  relieve,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country  ;  and  this,  he  conceived,  could  be 
best  done  by  relieving  those  manufactures 
which  were  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of 
taxation,  and  by  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
collected.  His  object,  then,  was,  to  give 
these  manufactures  such  a  stimulus  as 
might  promote  them,  and  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  With  that 
view  he  had  proposed  to  take  off  certain 
taxes,  oppressive  in  the  two  ways  in  which 
he  had  stated,  and  to  substitute  others  for 
them.  It  was,  in  the  existing  state  of. the 
finances,  impossible  for  him  to  remit  duties 
to  any  extent,  without  seeking  an  e(|uiva- 
lent ;  and  amongst  those  imposts  which  he 
proposed  to  lay  on  with  that  view,  was 
the  tax  upon  this  bona  fide  transfer  of  pro- 
perty in  the  Funds.  He  did  still  consider 
it  practicable  to  levy  such  a  tax,  and  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  two  species 
of  sales.  He  did  not,  on  a  former  night, 
like  to  state  the  name  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  he  had  communicated  his  plan,  and 
from  whom  he  had  sought  information  on 
the  subject.  Now,  however,  he  had  his 
permission  to  do  so ;  and  he  had  to  say,  that 
gentleman,  who  had  answered  his  inqui- 
ries, was  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  And  although  he  admitted  the 
^reat  aatbority  of  the  pructic^l  mta  who 


had  declared  themselves  against  the  pro- 
ject, he  could  not,  however,  resign  his 
opinions.    The  Governor  of  the  Bank  told 
him,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatso- 
ever in  the  collection — none  in  making  the 
distinction  between  the  two  species  of  ssle. 
And  when  it  was  said  that  the  Bank  could 
not  have  given  the  extensive  accommoda- 
tion it  did  in  1825,  he  had  simply  to  de- 
clare, in  reply,  that  every  accommodation 
might  have,  in  like  manner,  been  given,  if 
the  tax  were  in  operation.     Neither  did  he 
admit,  that  anything  which  he  had  heard 
the  other  night,  in  the  least  tended  to  con- 
vince him,  that  in  laying  on  this  duty,  he 
should    commit  a  breach    of   the  pub- 
lic faith.     If  he  had  suspected  that  such 
would    be  the  case — if  he  had  the  least 
idea  of  it — he  would   be  the  last  mao 
in  the  world  to  advance  the  proposition. 
But  he  thought  then,  and  he  still  thought, 
that  the  tax  might  have  been  imposed  with- 
any  breach  of   public  faith.     However, 
after  the  opposition  the  measure  had  met 
with   in  that  House,  he  certainly  would 
not  persevere.     The  opposition   he  met 
with  was  such,  that  he  should  have,  at 
least,  great  difficulty  in  persevering ;  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  it  right  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  relieve  the  public  Arom 
suspense.     He  was  sorry,  while  making 
this  statement,  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that 
he  felt  he  hud  lost  the  opportunity  of  doing 
great  good.     By  this  reouction,  his  Ways 
and  Means  were  so  straitened,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  afford  the  extent  of 
relief  which  he  had  contemplated.     He 
was,  consequently,  compelled  to  reserve 
two  taxes,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  duty 
on  transfers,  on  which  he  had  calculated. 
The  taxes  which  he  should  not  take  off, 
were  that  upon  Tobacco,  and  that  upon 
Glass.      Concerning   the  first  of   these 
taxes,  great  misunderstanding   had  pre- 
vailed, as  to  the  grounds  on  which  ke  had 
taken  it  off.     It  was  not  as  a  relief  to  the 
poor,  that   he  did  so;    but  because  it 
belonged  to  the  first  of  three  classes  into 
which  he  had  divided  the  objectionable 
taxes— namely,  that  in  which  the  duty  on 
the  article  was  so  large  as  to  diminish  its 
consumption,  and,  consequently,  the  re- 
turn to  the  revenue,  while  it  at  the  same 
time  encouraged  smuggling.     The  reduc- 
tion of  the  tax  upon  tobacco  to  li.  6d.  a 
pound,  would  have  annihilated  smuggling 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  it  prevailed 
to  a  great  extent;    because,  the   piofit 
woold  be  so  ?ery  trifling,  aato  render  the 
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dea  of  obtaining  any  measure  from  that 
fiouse  except  by  peaceable  and  constitu- 
ional  proceedings.    They  had  no  idea  of 
xiakin^  an  appeal  to  force  of  arms.     He 
vas  sorry  to  perceive  that  the  observations 
le  bad  made  the  other  night  were  misun- 
ierstood.     He  most  positively  disclaimed 
1  connexion  with  any  secret  society,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Repeal  of 
;he  Union,    In  what  he  had  said  the  other 
evening,  he  was  merely  anxious  to  state, 
that  he  was  a  member  of  a  Society,  or  of  a 
C\uby    consisting,  with  the  exception  of 
himself  and  one  other  person,  of  Protes- 
tants   and  Dissenters,  which,  long  before 
the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  bill,  had 
one  and  al]  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union.    But  never  had 
they  agreed  to  any  steps  of  a  secret,  forci- 
ble, or  even  a  political  nature.  The  House, 
therefore,  he  trusted,  would  understand, 
that  he  was  not  in  any  degree  connected 
with  a  society  of  Roman  Catholics,  com- 
bined for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Re- 
peal of  the  Union.     In  the  club  to  which 
he  had  alluded  (as  he  had  before  stated), 
he  and  another  gentleman  were  the  only 
Roman  Catholics. 

General  King  was  extremely  happy  to 
bear  the   hon.  Gentleman's  explanation; 
and  hoped  that  he  would  also  take  the 
opportunity  of  correcting  a  misrepresenta- 
tion he  had  made  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  public  feeling  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 
respecting  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.     He, 
as  Member  for  that  county,  could  take 
upon  him  to  declare  that  the  people  there 
were  almost  universally  in  favour  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries.     The  hon.   Member  had   also 
argued  that  the  county  of  Roscommon 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  Repeal,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resolutions  passed  at  a 
county  meeting  ;  but  he  (General  King) 
could  assure  the  House,  that  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  the   respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  the  county  were  not  present. 

O*0orman  Mahon  said,  that  he  never, 
smce  he  had  entered  that  House,  had 
alluded  to  the  county  of  Sligo.  The  hon. 
Member  attributed  to  him  the  words  used 
by  some  other  person.  As  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  Member  about  the 
'  meeting  in  Roscommon,  he  had  only  to 
observe,  that  it  was,  to  use  the  gentlest 
'  ^ords,  rather  harsh  and  discourteous  to 
say  that  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
comity  were  not  present  at  a  meeting  at 
which  tboi  High  Sberiif  preside,  and  one 


of  the  Members  of  the  county  attended. 
He  hoped,  accordingly,  the  hon.  Member 
would  withdraw  these  expressions. 

General  King  allowed  that  there  might 
have,  been  about  twenty  respectable  per- 
sons at  the  meeting. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

General  Feast.]  Mr.  ifun^ presented 
a  Petition  from  Southampton^  praying  the 
House  would  not  listen  to  the  petitions  for 
a  General  Fast,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
when  Reform  in  Parliament  should  have 
been  granted,  and  a  reduction  of  taxation 
made,  the  Houses  would  concur  in  an 
humble  Address  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
him  to  appoint  a  General  Feast  and  Jubi- 
lee. For  himself,  he  stated,  he  would 
oppose  the  motion  for  a  General  Fast, 
and  on  the  same  grounds  that  his  own 
motion  was  opposed  the  other  night — 
namely,  that  it  interfered  with  his  Majes- 
ty's prerogative. — Petition  to  lie  on  the 
Table. 

Prosecutiok  against  Mr.  0*Con- 
NELL.]  The  Marquis  of  Chandos  rose  to 
ask  two  questions  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  (Mr.  Stanley).  The  first  was^ 
whether  a  vessel  with  false  papers,  hav- 
ing on  board  several  stands  of  arms,  had 
been  seized  in  the  Shannon  i  He  wished 
to  know  if  this  was  the  fact,  and  if  the 
Government  had  any  fartl^er  information 
to  communicate  upon  the  subject?  The 
second  was,  whether  any  compromise  had 
directly  or  indirectly  been  made  by  Go- 
vernment with  Mr.  O'Connell,  who,  he 
understood,  had  pleaded  Guilty? 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  upon  the  first 
point  he  could  give  the  noble  Marquis  no 
further  information  than  that  which  he  had 
already  derived  from  other  sources.  It  was 
true  a  vessel  was  seized  in  the  Shannon, 
which  professed  to  be  bound  for  America, 
and  had  on  board  twenty  cases,  in  which 
were  thirty  stands  of  arms.  What  the 
ulterior  object,  or  what  the  intention  of 
those  on  board  the  vessel  was,  he  had  not 
the  means  of  informing  the  House.  He 
could  only  say,  that  the  vessel  was  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  Preventive  Ser- 
vice, and  that  the  strictest  inquiry  should 
be  made.  He  would  now  answer  the  second 
question,  which  he  was  extremely  glad  the 
noble  Marquis  had  been  led  to  ask.  He 
had  heard,  with  no  less  pain  than  surprise, 
that  it  was  imagined  by  some  people  that 
the  pleci  of  guilty  which  had  been  record* 
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that  colony.  He  had  been  requested  by  a 
l>ody  of  persons,  interested  in  this  matter, 
to  urge  upon  the  noble  Lord  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  proposition  regarding  the 
timber,  and  he  had  also  to  request  from 
the  noble  Lord,  a  declaration,  whether, 
with  respect  to  the  duty  on  printed  cottons, 
he  intended  to  allow  a  drawback  to  the 
retail  dealers  who  had  a  stock  on  hand  ? 
^s  the  duty  amounted  to  thirty  per  cent 
on  the  low-priced  goods,  the  pressure 
would  be  hard  on  the  parties  who  held 
these  stocks. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  with  respect  to 
the  allowance  of  return  of  duty  in  favour 
of  the  retail  shops,  who  might  have  a  stock 
of  printed  goods  on  hand,  such  a  thing, 
he  feared,  would  be  impossible.  In  the 
removal  of  any  duty,  he  feared  that  great 
inconvenience  would  always  be  likely  to 
ensue,  and  that  loss  to  some  parties  or 
other  would  be  unavoidable.  Every  Gen- 
tleman must,  however,  see  that  such  a  loi^ 
was  inevitable,  and  could  hardly  avoid 
perceiving,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  such 
allowance  as  that  now  requested  could  be 
made  without  opening  the  door  to  many 
frauds. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  said,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  considered  it  better  to 

>"  Bear  those  JIIs  we  have, 


Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  !'* 
He  gave  every  degree  of  credit  to  the 
Ministers  for  what  they  had  done,  but  he 
feared  it  would  be  found  that  they  had 
attempted  to  do  too  much ;  he  feared  that 
they  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  public 
opinio^  too  much,  and  because  the  late  Go- 
vernment had  taken  00*3,500,000/.  of  taxes 
last  year,  they  imagined  they  must  do  the 
same  this  year,  and  thus,  in  the  short 
space  of  two  years,  reduce  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  country.  By 
doing  this,  or  rather,  attempting  to  do  it 
— for  he  believed  they  must  be  unsuccesful 
in  their  attempt — they  did  but  disturb  the 
state  of  the  public  revenue,  without  pro- 
ducing any  advant^e,  and  needless  diffi- 
culties were  occasioned  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  prepare  to  meet.  He  recom- 
mended the  Ministers  to  adopt  a  differ- 
ent course  from  that  which  they  had  stated 
they  intended  to  pursue ;  he  recommended 
them  to  take  off  two  taxes,  and  not  to  put  on 
any  other.  The  taxes  he  advised  them  to 
reduce  were,  that  on  Coals  and  Cetlicoes, 
and  having  taken  them  off,  the  public  would 
receive  a  great  benefit  without  the  revenue 
being  diminished^  and  without  the  Govem- 
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ment  being  under  the  necessity  of  imposing 
other  taxes  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
which  had  been  removed.  In  his  opinion, 
the  Government  might  retain  the  tax  on 
Newspapers,  the  reduction  of  which  would 
be  less  beneficial  than  the  imposition  of 
others  would  be  injurious.  Considering 
the  situation  of  this  country  with  reference 
to  foreign  Powers,  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  greater  surplus  than  was  now 
secured.  In  what  he»had  said,  he  hoped 
that  there  was  nothing  offensive  to  the 
Government,  as  he  could  assure  his  noble 
friend,  he  was  anxious  to  support  the  Mi- 
nisters in  their  endeavours  at  economy. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  most  happy  that 
some  part  of  the  measure  of  which  notice 
had  been  given,  had  been  withdrawri,  and 
to  supply  the  deficiency  thus  occasioned, 
he  should    be   most  happy  to  support, 
whenever  the  noble  Lord  might  think  fit 
to  propose  it  a  real,  property-tax.    Such 
a  tax  would  raise  several   millions,  and 
enable  the  Government  to  take  off  those 
taxes  which  now  bore  heavily  on  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the   country.     He 
wished,  too,  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
impose  such  a  tax  that  he  might  not  be 
compelled  to  put  the  tax  on  steam-boats, 
for    that    tax  would   be  very  injurious, 
especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland.     Steam  now  afforded 
the  only  means  of  communication  between 
the  small  islands  there.     In  case  of  war, 
too,  the  steam-boats  would  be  an  excellent 
means  of  defence  to  our  Channel,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  found  of 
the  utmost  importance  in   that  respect, 
and  they  would  never  again  hear  of  priva- 
teers taking  merchant-vessels  almost  in 
sight  of  our  harbours,  and  when  the  state 
of  wind  permitted,  within  a  few  miles  of 
our  own  shore.     A  tax  like  this  would  be 
a  great  injury  to  what  he  might  call  an 
infant  branch  of  the  naval  force  of  this 
country.     With  these  exceptions,  he  gave 
his  unqualified  approbation  to  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  noble  Lord.     He  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  with 
respect  to  the  Canada  timber.    The  favour 
shown  to  that  timber,  and  the  duty  put 
upon  timber  from  other  countries,  operated 
injuriously  to  England.    These  protecting 
duties,  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
ferior article,  pressed  heavily  upon  pro- 
ductive indastiy^  while  they  lessened  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  and  were,  there- 
fore, in  all  respects,  most  objectionable. 

Mr.  P,  Thomson  was  glad  to  bear  the 
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risk  toe  grtftt  for  the  smuggler.  As  to 
the  other  point,  that  there  would  be  a 
falling'  off  in  the  revenue  from  this  artiole, 
in  the  first  year,  was  evident ;  but,  as 
little  doubt  had  he,  that  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  the  loss  would  be  made  up,  and  the 
retom  to  the  Exchequer  become  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  He  had 
now  endeavoured  to  explain  that  his  only 
ohject  was,  the  relief  of  the  people,  and  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  say  more  than 
that  he  had  ascertained,  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  that  he  could  lay  on  the 
tax  on  transfers,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  breach  of  faith  in  laying  it  on. 

Mr.  Ward  congratulated  the  noble 
Lord  upon  the  resolution  to  which  he  had 
come,  but  contended,  that  nobody  left  the 
Treasury-chambers,  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  who  was  not  impressed  with  the 
belief,  that  there  was  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  contractor  and  the  Government, 
that  no  stamp-duty  whatsoever  should 
ever  be  imposed  upon  the  transfer  of  pro- 
perty in  the  Funds.  He  also  stated,  that 
all  the  Qovernor  of  the  Bank  had  told  the 
noble  Lord  was,  that  if  the  fax  were  laid 
on,  he  would  assist  him  to  <  the  best  of  his 
ability;  but  he  (Mr.  Ward)  contended, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  two  species  of  transfers. 

Mr.  LUtUtim  said,  he  had  heard  the 
noble  Lord  with  mingled  satisfaction  and 
regret — satisfaction,  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  exhibited  on  this  occasion  the  same 
candid,  manly,  and  open  conduct  which 
had  ever  distinguished  him —  and  that  he 
(Lord  Altborp)  had  exhibited  a  becoming 
deference  to  the  authority  of  the  character 
and  great  professional   eminence  of  the 
hon.  Members  who  had  opposed  his  mea- 
sure.    He  regretted  the  great  ignorance 
(he  did  not  use  the  term  offensively)  of  the 
hon.'  Members  opposite,  to  their  own  real 
interests.     He  was  satisfied,  too,  notwith- 
standing the  show  of  resistance  in  that 
House,  that  if  the  noble  Lord  had  waited 
for  a  little  to  take  the  sense  of  the  country 
upon  it,  he  might  have  carried  his  measaie, 
and  if  not  by  a  triumphant  majority,  at 
least  by  such  a  majority  as  would  fiilly 
justify  him  in  proposing  it.     He  stated, 
that  great  dissatisfaction  prevailed  amongst 
the  agricultural  and  manuiacturing   in- 
terests, at.  the  immunity  firom  taxes  con- 
ceded to  the  fandholder,  and  expressed 
Ivia  opinion,  that  the  failure  in  this  project 
^viA  be  bennfter  the  occasion  of  a  pro- 


perty-tax being  imposed,  instead  of  those 
duties  which  pressed  on  the  springs  of 
productive  industry. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull  aiiked  the  noble  Lord, 
if  he  did  not  propose  to  take  the  tax  off 
the  transfer  of  land  as  well  as  of  property 
in  the  Funds  ? 

Lord  Altkorpf  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
Member  opposite  (Mr.  Ward),  observed, 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  had  positively 
told  him,  the  collection  of  the  tax  and  the 
distinction  between  the  transfers  would  be 
easy.  In  reply  to  the  hon.  Baronet,  he  was 
understood  to  say,  that,  considering  how 
heavily  the  land  was  already  burthened, 
he  could  not  think  of  leaving  a  tax  on  it 
which  he  removed  from  property  in  the 
Funds. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompion  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  revise  his  plan  still  more. 
He  objected  to  the  change  in  the  duties  on 
Wine,  and  fancied,  that  had  the  noble  Lord 
known  of  the  Act  of  1823,  which  provided, 
that  Cape  Wine  should  be  received  in  this 
country  at  an  unchanged  duty  of  2s.  6d, 
until  the  year  1833,  he  would  not  have 
proposed  to  raise  the  duty.  There  was  a 
great  consumption  of  Cape  wines,  so  that 
the  additional  duty  ought  not  to  be  im- 
posed, for  such-a  duty  would  destroy  the 
trade  in  it ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  trade 
was  one  which  ought  to  be  protected.  And 
he  understood  that  the  capital  embarked 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  was  not  less  than  12,000/. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  trifling  advantage 
to  the  revenue  of  19,000/  could  justly 
ruining  the  property  of  the  Cape  ^settlers. 
He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  wouhi  recon- 
sider the  duty  with  respect  to  timber,  for 
he.could  assure  the  noble  Lord,  the  ship- 
ping  interests  were  much  alarmed.  The 
new  duty  imposed  on  timber  would  almost 
exterminate  that  interest,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  had  suffered  enough  already. 
Some  of  our  colonies  would  also  suffer  from 
the  operation  of  that  dnty,  for  the  timber 
they  now  supplied,  would  be  no  longer 
required,  and  that  article  of  their  trade 
would  be  at  an  end.  The  number  of 
British  ships  engaged  in  the  Canada  tim- 
ber trade,  was  at  one  period  far  greater 
than  the  number  engaged  in  the  Baltic 
timber  trade,  and  he  believed,  that  the 
alteration  proposed  in  the  duties  on  timber, 
would  only  benefit  the  revenue  to  a  very 
trifling  extent,  while  it  would  ruin  all 
the  ship-owners  concerned  in  the  Canada 
timber  tiade,  and  inflict  a  serioas  bjury  oa 
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^ilty  of  one  great  mistake,  and  that  was 
this,  that  when  he  took  the  duty  off  one 
article,  and  transferred  the  burthen  to 
another,  he  placed  too  roach  confidence  in 
the  increased  consumption  of  the  article 
making  up  for  the  effects  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  duty.  In  this  country  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  remove  a  duty  from  a  taxed,  to 
place  it  on  a  hitherto  untaxed  article. 
If,  therefore,  the  duty  was  transferred,  it 
must  be  transferred  from  an  article  already 
taxed  to  one  also  taxed,  but  in  a  different 
degree.  Upon  this  change  the  revenue 
would  gain  or  lose  in  proportion  as  the 
article  to  which  the  duty  was  transferred 
had  before  been  more  lightly  or  more 
heavily  taxed.  He  would  now  apply  this 
observation  to  the  case  of  the  commutation 
of  duty  on  printed  calicoes.  The  most 
popular  argument  on  this  point  was  the 
fact,  that  the  existing  duty  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  poorer,  and  lighter  upon 
the  richer  classes.  He  admitted  the 
ftict,  that  it  was  a  partial  and  oppressive 
tax,  and  if  the  revenue  could  afford  to 
lose  the  tax,  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  But 
then,  what  wasit  that  the  Ministers  propose 
to  substitute  for  it?  Why,  one  penny 
a  pound  upon  raw  cotton.  Now,  he  pro- 
posed to  show,  that  the  poorer  classes 
would  gain  little  or  nothing  by  the  substi- 
tution. It  happened  that  a  piece  of 
common  printed  calico  weighed  about 
four  pounds,  and  was  sold  at  from  6s.  to 
%$.  It  followed,  that  the  tax  on  the  raw 
material  of  this  article  would  amount  to 
Ad.  upon  8s.,  or  five  per  cent.  A  piece  of 
striped  muslin,  worn  by  the  higher  classes 
weighed  about  two  pounds,  and  was  sold 
at  40s.  at  a  low  calculation.  It  followed 
from  this  statement,  that  the  tax  on  the 
proposed  commutation  would  amount  on 
the  lower-priced  goods  to  five  per  cent, 
and  on  the  higher-priced  article  to  not 
quite  a  half  per  cent.  There  might  be 
many  reasons  which  made  it  appear  to  the 
House  good  to  take  off  the  duty  upon 
printed  calicoes,  and  to  put  it  upon  the 
raw  cottons,  but  he  must  confess,  that  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  could  not  take 
credit  for  having  conferred  by  the  change 
a  very  extensive  boon  upon  the  lower 
orders.  There  was  another  objection  to 
this  tax,  and  that  was,  the  concomitant  of 
a  drawback,  so  that  he  feared  the  revenue 
would  gain  less  than  was  supposed.  There 
was  one  other  point,  which  seemed  not  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  noble  Lord 
liimseify  but  of  which  be  had  taken  no 


public  notice — he  meant  the  effect,  the 
immediate  effect,  that  must  be  produced 
in  discouraging,  if  not  extinguishing,  the 
importation  of  cottons  from  our  East* India 
Colonies.  An  indiscriminate  duty  of  \d, 
on  cottons  would  bear  more  heavily  on  the 
cottons  from  the  East  Indies  than  from 
the  Brazils  and  the  Havannah.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  return  of  the  quantity  of 
cotton  imported  during  the  last  year. 
The  account  was  made  up  to  31st  De- 
cember, 1830.  The  price  of  Surats  was 
5d,  per  pound ;  a  tax  of  \d,  per  pound  on 
that  price  was  twenty  per  cent.  The 
cottons  from  Georgia  were  6\d.  a  pound, 
and  the  duty  on  that  would  be  eighteen 
and-a-half  per  cent.  The  cottons  from 
New  Orleans  were  Id,  per  pound,  and  the 
duty  on  them  would  be  fourteen  and-a-half 
per  cent.  The  cottons  from  Pernambuco 
were  8 J.  per  pound,  and  the  duty  on  them 
would  amount  to  twelve  and-a-half  per 
cent.  The  result,  therefore,  of  this  in- 
discriminate duty  would  be,  to  impose  a 
heavier  tax  upon  the  cottons  from  onr 
own  Colonies  than  on  those  from  foreign 
countries.  He  had  the  authority  of  those 
who  were  deeply  interested  in  this  trade 
for  saying  that  it  must  put  an  end  to  the 
importation  of  East-India  cotton.  He 
could  scarcely  conceive,  that  the  noble 
Lord,  when  he  was  satisfied  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement,  would  persist  in  the  im- 
position of  the  tax.  He  believed,  that 
with  a  very  slight  improvement,  Surat 
cottons  would  be  applicable  to  any  part 
of  our  manufactures.  He  put  it  to  the 
noble  Lord,  whether  he  would  impose  a 
duty  which  would  have  the  effect  of  putting 
an  end  to  that  branch  of  productive  in- 
dustry ?  If  our  Indian  cotton  trade  was 
encouraged,  we  should  be  independent  of 
the  cotton  from  the  United  States.  He 
would  ask  whether  this  was  a  time  to 
diminish  the  value  of  East-India  cottons, 
when  we  were  about  to  call  on  the  Com- 
pany to  make  sacrifices  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State  ?  The  Ministers  ought  to  re- 
member, that  these  cottons  were  exclushrely 
our  own  colonial  produce,  and  that  they 
were  brought  hither  exclusively  in  Britbh 
ships.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  im* 
portation  of  these  cottons  had  much  di- 
minished within  the  three  last  years. 
Prom  a  statement  in  his  possession,  be 
found  that  in  the  year  1828,  the  import  of 
raw  cotton  from  the  East  Indies  was 
84,000  pounds ;  in  1 829  it  was  80,000 
poandsi  and  in  1830  it  amoanled  ooij  19 
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35fi00  pounds ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
any  furtner  discouragement  would  put  a 
stop  to  the  trade  altogether.  If,  there- 
fore, the  ^tension  of  the  proposed  tax,  as 
at  present  contemplated  by  the  noble 
Lord,  was  persisted  in,  he  should  feel  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee upon  a  proposition  for  relieving  the 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain  from  a  tax  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  who  were  qualified 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  would 
have  so  injurious  an  effect  on  the  pros- 
perity and  welfare  of  those  possessions. 

Sir  J.  GVaAam  congratulated  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  gone  through  that  which  he 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  knew  from  experience  to 
be  a  severe  and  painful  trial;   namely, 
that  of  addressing  that  House  for  the  first 
time ;  and  in  observing  the  great  perspi- 
cuity  with  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  delivered  his  sentiments,  he 
could  not  avoid  congratulating  the  House 
on  the  accession  of  talent  and  information 
they  had  gained  by  the  introduction  of  the 
hon.  and   learned  Member.     He  partook 
in  some  degree  of  the  embarrassment  under 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  seemed  to 
labour,  although,  on  various  former  occa- 
sions, he    had  presented  himself  to  the 
notice  of  the  House.    He  was  free  to  con- 
fess, with  the  frankness  due  from  every 
man,  that  upon  this  subject  he  had  felt 
considerable  difficulty.     He  had  found  it 
impossible  to  disconnect  the  subject  of  the 
Budget  from  the  question  of  the  Currency 
generally,  and  upon  that  he  had  expressed 
sentiments  dissonant  from  those  of  many 
of  his  colleagues.     In  consequence  of  the 
open   avowal  of  those  opinions,  an  en- 
deavour had  been  made  to  fix  upon  him  a 
degree  of  obloquy,  in  which,  at  all  events, 
he  was  anxious  that  his  colleagues  should 
not  participate.    The  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down,  had  said,  that  he  would 
have  supported  the  tax  upon  the  transfer 
of  property,  had  it  been  shown  to  be  ex- 
pedient, even  if  he  had  failed  to  prove  that 
it  was  just.     He  (Sir  J.  Graham)  would 
never  have  supported  the  tax  on  the  ground 
of  expediency,  if  he  were  not  also  satisfied 
in  his  conscience  that  it  was  not  unjust. 
Perhaps,  as  the  King's  Ministers  had  de- 
clared that  they  did  not  mean  to  press  the 
tax,  it  was  superfluous  to  press  the  topic ; 
but  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  acted  with  him,  he  wished  to 
stale  the  view  he  and  they  took  of  the 
justice  of  the  tax.    In  the  first  place,  he 


could  not  discharge  from  his  mind  all  that 
had  taken  place  regarding  the  money  trans- 
actions of  the  country  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Out  of  office  he  had  not  hesitated, 
and  in  Office  he  would  not  scruple,  to  de- 
clare, that  since  the  fatal  Bank  Restriction 
Act  of  1797,  which  an  hon.  Member  on  a 
former  occasion  had  spoken  of  as  a  year 
of  palmy  credit,  the  money  transactions 
of  the  country  from  time  to  time  had  been 
regulated  by  measures,  not  only  not  in  the 
abstract  just,  but,  as  he  contended,  fla- 
grantly unjust.  The  Legislature  had  thus 
been  involved  in  so  many  difficulties,  that 
the  question  had  not  been,  how  could  it 
act  with  strict  justice  to -all  parties — but  in 
what  manner  it  oould  avoid  the  greatest 
sum  of  injustice.  In  1797,  what  had  been 
the  conduct  of  the  Legislature?  It  an- 
nounced to  every  creditor  in  the  kingtdomy 
''  You  shall  not  receive  what  you  stipu- 
lated to  receive ;  but  something  you  did 
not  stipulate  to  receive.  Your  contract 
was,  that  you  should  be  paid  in  gold,  but 
we  (the  Legislature)  decide  that  you  shall 
have  nothing  but  paper,"  In  1819,  the 
directly  opposite  course  was  taken ;  it 
adopted  a  measure  of  the  grossest  injustice 
to  all  debtors.  The  Legislature  said  to 
the  debtors — "  You  shall  pay  what  you 
did  not  contract  to  pay  ;  you  agreed  to  pay 
fifteen  shillings,  but  we  by  an  Act  we  are 
about  to  pass,  call  upon  you  to  pay  twenty 
shillings.  These  directly  opposite  courses 
had  embarrassed  and  encumbered  all 
former  questions  of  finance,  so  that  every 
step  taken  was  fettered  and  threatened 
danger.  As  occasion  pressed,  the  burthen 
had  been  shifted  from  one  class  to  ano- 
ther ;  but  no  substantial  relief  had  been 
afforded  to  any.  The  fact  was,  that  it  was 
now  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  Legislature  of  the  country  to  pro- 
vide for  all  parties  interested  by  measures 
abstractedly  just.  As  to  the  particular 
precedent,  he  had  been  surprised  to  hear 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
declaring  so  earnestly  and  so  solemnly  on 
the  supposed  injustice  of  the  tax  upon 
transfers.  If  he  were  not  mistaken  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  when  he 
was  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  1816,  voted 
for  a  continuation  of  the  property-tax, 
although  it  was  an  express  stipulatioui 
when  that  tax  was  originally  imposed, 
that  it  should  cease  within  six  months 
after  the  signature  of  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace.  Yet,  in  the  teeth  of  that 
engagement,   and    regardless  of  a  ati* 
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pulation  so  express  and  positive  as  was 
contained  io  the  words  ''  no  longer/'  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  colleagues  had 
voted  for  the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  property-tax.    As  to  the  public  cre- 
ditor, he  had  a  question  or  two  to  ask  with 
reference  to  the  contract  generally,  for  he 
did  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  special 
pleading  regarding  the  particular  terms, 
although  it  seemed  to  him,  that  there  was 
something  rather  prospective  than  retro- 
spective in  the  words  "  any  law  or  statute 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding/'    Was 
there   no  distinct  contract  between  the 
public  creditor  and  the  Government  em- 
bodied in  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  had 
been  violated  ?   Was  there  no  special  en- 
gagement in  every  Loan  Act  from  the  time 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  upon  the  insertion  of 
which  he  had  claimed  credit,  which,  year 
after  year,  had  been  abandoned  ?  In  every 
bill  for  raising  a  loan  a  distinct  clause  had 
been  inserted,  providing  that  a  bona  fide 
sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent  should  be 
provided.    Minister  after  Minister  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  yet 
that  contract  had  been  treated  as  so  much 
waste-paper :  one  per  cent  over  and  above 
the  interest  of  the  Debt  had  been  stipulated 
to  be  provided,  and  yet  the  public  faith  had 
been  violated  most  irreligiously.     Coming 
down  to  a  later  date,  it  was  difficult  to 
conceive  a  contract  more  special — more 
distinct,  or  more  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
Legislature,  and  even  made  a  matter  of 
boast  by  the  originators  of  the  measure, 
that  after  1819,  a  bona  fide  sinking  fund 
should  be  provided  out  of  the  surplus 
revenue,  of  not  less  than  five  millions  an- 
nually.    Yet  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
themselves  had  turned  their  backs  upon 
their  own  bill — ^had  forfeited  their  pledge, 
and  had  plainly  told  the  public  creditor, 
'^  five  millions  is  more  than  we  can  pro- 
vide, although   we  have  undertaken    to 
provide    it — you  must  be  satisfied  with 
three  millions ;   and  whether  you  are  or 
are  not  satisBed,  you  will  get  no  more." 
When  those  right  hon.  Gentlemen  left  the 
helm  of  the  State,  declaring  themselves 
no  longer  capable  of  holding  it,  so  far 
from  there  being  a  surplus  revenue  of  even 
three  millions,  the  noble  Lord  (Althorp) 
had  stated  on   a  former  night,   that  he 
found  it,  on  entering  Office,  somewhat  less 
than  300,000/.     He  did  not  wish  to  travel 
further  in  this  direction ;  but  he  was  bound 
to  say,  looking  at  all  these  circumstances, 
that  be  did  not  consider  the  specific  terms 


of  the  contract,  between  the  public  and 
the  State,  so  stringent,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment could  show  a  case  of  necessity — for 
the  sake,  for  instance,  of  relieving  the 
labouring    classes — they    might    not  be 
abandoned.     Upon  this  point  he  had  de- 
liberated much :  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with 
an  adequate  observance  of  public  faith. 
He  thought  that  the  only  point  Ministers 
had  to  establish  was,  that  this  new  impost 
did  not  press  exclusively  on    the  fund- 
holder,  but  that  it  embraced  every  species 
of  property.     When  once  that  point  was 
established,  the  tax  fell  precisely  within 
the  precedent  of  the  property-tax.    Per- 
sonal chattels,  it  was  to  be  recollected, 
were  already  taxed ;  all  shares  in  Insurance 
Companies,  Canal  Companies,  Bank  Stock, 
East  India  Stock,  and  property  of  that 
kind,  if  he  was  rightly  informed,  at  this 
moment,  contributed  their  full  proportion 
to  the  revenue.  He  was  unwilling  on  some 
accounts  to  refer  to  what  had  passed  on 
former  occasions,  but  the  hon.  member 
for  Dumfries  (Mr.  K.  Douglas)  on  Friday 
night  used  a  very  harsh  term,   when  he 
asserted,  that  the  proposition  of  a  tax  of 
half  per  cent  on  real  and  personal  property 
was  founded  in  dishonesty.     As  borderers 
— the  hon.  member  representing  Dum- 
fries, and  he  representing  Cumberland- 
it  might  be  said  that  they  had  a  sort  of 
bordering  acquaintance — he  meant  an  ac- 
quaintance bordering  upon  friendship ;  but 
the  surprise  he  had  felt  was  diminished  by 
the  hon.   Member's  explanation.     After 
accusing  them  of  dishonesty,  he  had  added, 
that  the  present  Ministers  were  not  likely, 
to  stand ;  so  that  the  subject  of  congratu- 
lation explained  the  origin  of  the  charge; 
it  was  not  very  likely  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would   accuse   any  Government  he 
thought  would   be   permanent  with  dis- 
honesty ;    but  flattering  himself,  in  his 
anxiety  to  return  to  Office,  that  those  who 
had  turned  him  out  would  not  long  be  able 
to  keep  their  places,  he  had  thought  him- 
self very  safe  in  making  his  accusation. 
It  was  at  least  prudent  to  take  what  he 
considered   the    stronger    side,    however 
deficient  such  conduct  might  be  in  gener- 
osity.    The  hon.  Gentleman  came  from  a 
country  that  boasted  of  its  second  sight. 
— ••  Coming  events    cast   their  shadows 
before  ;"  but  he  would  for  once  find  him- 
self mistaken  in  his  comfortable  predic- 
tions, and  what  was  worse,  he  would  dis- 
cover that  bis  seclusion  from  the  sweets 
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of  place  and  pension  would  be  of  much 
longer  duration  than  he  anticipated.    He 
did  not  think  the  present  the  best  oppor- 
tunity   for  going  in  detail  through    the 
Budget,  as  each  particular  tax  would  be 
separately  brought  before  the  House ;  but 
there  were  one  or  two  topics  touched  by 
bon.  Members  that  seemed  to  require  some 
remark.     The  great  principle   for  which 
the  King's  present  Ministers,  when  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  had  contended 
was,  that  the  time  had  arrived,  when  either 
by  the  commutation  of  taxes,  or  in  some 
other  way,  it  was  indispensable  to  relieve 
the  suffering  classes  from  burthens,  the 
weight    of  which  prevented   them    from 
attaining  that  prosperity  which,  in  time  of 
continued  peace,  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 
In  redemption  of  that  pledge,  as  soon  as 
they  came  into  Office,  they  had  repealed 
the  duty  on  coals — an  impost  immediately 
interfering  with  the  success  of  manufac- 
tures in  districts  near  which  fuel  was  not 
produced.     The  beneficial  effect  would 
be,  to  diffuse  manufactures  generally  ovdr 
the  country,  and  to  give  increased  employ- 
ment to  the  lower  orders.    The  commuta- 
tion proposed  with  regard  to  cotton  had 
been  resisted ;  but  if  he  were  not  mistaken, 
the  duty  upon  all  printed  cottons,  fine  or 
coarse,  was  3^(1,  per  yard;  thus  the  poor 
paid  vastly  more  duty  than  the  rich,  not 
only  because  they  consumed  more  cottons, 
but  because  they  paid  precisely  as  high  a 
duty  on  the  coarse  goods  they  wore,  as  the 
rich  upon  cottons  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  calculation,  therefore,  was,  that  the 
lower  orders  paid  from  forty  to  sixty  per 
cent,  while  the  rich  did  not  contribute 
more  than  about  five  per  cent,  an  extra- 
ordinary and  most  unfair  disproportion. 
He  would   not  follow  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Praed)  through  his  ingenious  details, 
as  finely  woven  as  cobweb  cambric,  hy 
which  he  wished  to  establish,  that,  under 
the  proposed  change,  the  poor  would  pay 
five  per  cent,  and  the  rich  only  about  one- 
half  per  cent,  because  that  inequality  was 
at  all  events  an  improvement  upon  the 
former  state  of  the  law.     It  would  not  be 
proper  to  detain  the  House  further ;  but 
he  was  bound  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
what  bad  been  resolved  by  Ministers  was 
not  inconsistent  with  their  duty.     They 
had  ascertained  the    impression   of  the 
House    of  Commons — ihey   had    learnt 
what  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Represen- 
^vcs   of  the    people,    and    they   had 
yielded  to  it.     The   moment  they  had 


I  learnt  that  those  Representatives  were  op- 
\  posed  to  the  tax,  they  withdrew  it.     If 
;  there  were  one  subject  more  than  another 
;  on  which  it  became  Ministers  frankly  and 
:  fairly  to  yield  to  the  sense  of  the  Repre- 
I  sentatives  of  the  people,  it  was  that  of  a 
i  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  people.     Such  had 
'  been  the  course  even  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, when  Ministers  came  down  with 
I  the  proposal  of  a  tax  which  they  considered 
I  absolutely  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
i  country.     Mr.  Pitt  had  set  this  example, 
I  even  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.     In 
1796  he  brought  down  the  Legacy  Duty, 
and  endeavoured  to  fix  it,  not  only  upon 
persona]  but  upon  real  property.    What 
was  the  result  ?  The  House  rejected  the 
proposition  as  regarded  real  property,  al- 
though Mr.  Pitt  had  opened  it  as  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  his  Budget.   The  pre- 
sent Ministers,  in  an  honest  endeavour  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  country — to  en- 
courage industry,  and  to  relieve  manu- 
factures—had brought  forward  this  plan : 
if  the  Representatives  of  the  nation  said, 
"  You  have  judged  wrongly— you  are  mis- 
taken— we  cannot  agree  in   the  change 
you  propose,"    Ministers  were  bound  to 
submit.    They  had  brought  forward  these 
commutations,    because    in    their    con- 
science they  believed  that  they  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  public  good ;  and  by  the 
course  they  had  taken,  he  was  sure  that 
they  had  not  forfeited  the  good  opinion 
either  of  the  House  or  of  the  people. 
Strange,  indeed,  would  it  have  been,  if 
they  had  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  the 
people  because  they  had  acqtfiesced  in  the 
sentiments  of  their  Representatives.     This 
mark  of  deference  was  due  to  the  House, 
and  it  was  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with 
the  honour  of  Ministers. 

Mr.  Praed  explained.  He  had  objected 
to  the  change  in  the  tax  on  cotton,  because 
it  still  pressed  most  unequally  on  the 
lower  orders. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  said,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  re-assert  his  expressions  of  the 
former  night,  nor  would  he  retract  one 
word,  having  spoken  advisedly  on  the 
subject  of  the  transfer  tax.  The  noble 
Lord's  proposition  of  a  duty  on  the  trans- 
fer of  property  was  repugnant  to  all  the 
general  principles  upon  which  society  was 
governed.  Neither  could  he  make  oat 
the  correctness  of  the  noble  Lord's  calcu- 
lation as  to  the  amoont  which  the  proposed 
tax  on  the  transfer  of  landed  property 
would  yield  to  the  revenue.    He  could 
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not  conceive  that  100,000,000/.  worth  of 
land  was  transferred  annually  in  this  coun- 
try; vet,  at  a  duty  of  half  per  cent,  it 
would  require  an  annual  transfer  of 
100,000,000/.  to  produce  the  amount 
which  the  noble  Loid  calculated.  If  such 
a  quantity  of  land  was  transferfed  every 
year,  it  gave  him  a  new  impression  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  assured  him 
that  it  was  in  a  more  calamitous  condition 
than  he  ever  supposed  it  to  be.  The 
natural  tendency  of  the  commutation  of 
taxation,  which  was  so  much  contended 
for,  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  unsettle  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  country,  and 
seriously  to  injure  the  shipping  and  colo- 
nial interests.  He  had  one  other  observa- 
tion to  add  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
<*hequert  plan  : — the  noble  Lord  calcu- 
lated on  a  nominal  surplus  of  400,000/. , 
but  his  calculations  were  founded  on  the 
presumption  throughout,  that  the  expendi- 
ture wad  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  last 
year,  whilst  it  was  well  known  that  there  was 
to  be  a  large  increase  of  the  army ;  and, 
he  had  it  horn  report,  an  addition  to  the 
navy  of  3,000  men.  He  was  extremely 
sorry  to  be  called  upon,  by  the  imputation 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James  Gra- 
ham) td  make  some  further  observations. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  addressed,  in  reply 
to  his  former  statement,  only  the  worst 
argument-^the  argumetitum  ad  kominem ; 
but  it  remained  to  be  seen  what  the  people 
of  Cumberland  would  think  of  the  pro- 
position of  Ministers,  supported  by  their 
Representative.  He  was  not  so  unworthy 
a  person  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  repre^ 
seuted  him  to  be,  and  he  had  hoped  that 
their  (brmer  acquaintance  had  lea  him  to 
form  a  better  opinion  of  him. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguion  agreed  that  Minis- 
ters were  well  justi6ed  in  yielding  to  the 
sense  of  the  House.  He  had  himself  felt 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  transfer  tax,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  a  breach  of  faith  to 
the  public  creditor.  He  rose,  however, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
observation  on  one  of  the  taxes,  on  which 
little  observation  had  been  made;  he 
meant  the  tax  on  raw  cotton.  This 
was  a  tax  on  the  raw  material ;  and,  being 
placed,  not  on  the  value,  but  the  quan- 
tity, he  feared  it  would  be  productive  of 
Serious  injury  to  the  East-India  cotton 
trade.  If  he  Was  truly  informed,  it  would 
be  attended  with  ruin  to  that  trade.  He 
trusted  the  noble  Lord  would  reconsider 
Ihut  part  of  his  proposition  with  respectto 


cotton,  and  impose  an  ad  tfalorim  duty, 
if  there  must  be  a  duty  at  all.  By  impos- 
ing a  fixed  tax,  the  effisct  would  be,  to 
burthen  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies 
with  a  larger  amount  of  duty  than  the 
produce  of  foreign  countries.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  proposed  tax  on  cotton, 
therefore,  would  be,  to  depress  and  dis- 
courage our  own  colonies.  As  to  the  tax 
upon  passengers  by  steam,  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  easily  collected;  and 
where  it  could  be  collected,  he  thought  it 
would  operate  as  a  very  oppre.«sive  tax. 
It  would  prevent  labourers  and  others 
from  proceeding  by  this  cheap  and  ready 
mode  of  conveyance  where  their  labour 
was  required,  and  would  not  be  productive; 
and  the  general  effect  would  be,  to  ob- 
struct that  freedom  of  intercourse  which 
every  means  ought  to  be  adopted  to  en- 
courage. It  would  be  highly  oppressive 
and  extremely  injurious  in  Scotland. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  taxes  to 
which  he  had  adverted,  and  the  proposal 
for  a  transfer  duty  on  Amded  ana  landed 
property,  which  he  certainly  considered 
objectionable,  he  approved  cordially  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  plan. 
He  considered,  that  the  duties  which  were 
proposed  to  be  remitted  pressed  most 
severely  on  the  poorer  classes,  and  that 
their  remission  would  prove  greatly  advan- 
tageous. 

Mr.  Courtenay  did  not  consider  that 
any  of  the  measures  or  circumstances 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  in  any  degree  justified  the  pro- 
posed tax  on  funded  property.  It  was  not 
only  partial  as  between  funded  property 
and  other  descriptions  of  property,  but  it 
was  equally  partial  as  regarded  one  de- 
scription of  funded  property  and  another, 
inasmuch  as  it  only  affected  funded  pro- 
perty in  a  state  of  transfer.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  taken  great  pains  to 
establish  the  equity  and  justice  of  the 
proposal,  but  to  him  it  appeared  unjust  in 
itself,  and  in  direct  contravention  of  Acts 
of  Parliament.  The  bargain  was  between 
two  parties, — Parliament  and  the  public 
creditor ;  and  the  former,  because  it  pos- 
sessed the  power,  now  proposed  to  violate 
the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  contract.  He 
did  not  conceive  that  the  instance  of  the 
property-tax,  so  often  adverted  to,  offered 
any  analogy,  inasmuch  as  that  was  a 
general  tax,  put  upon  the  fundholder  in 
common  with  every  other  person  possess- 
ing income.    He  also  considered  the  pro- 
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>09ed  tax  moit  impolitiCy  at  the  facility 
if  tranifer  was  one  of  the  peculiar  and 
tharactcrittic  advantages  of  funded  pro* 
>erty»  and  enabled  Government  to  obtain 
oansi  in  seasons  of  emergency,  on  much 
>etter  terms  than  if  they  endeavoured  to 
x>rrow  money  by  a  mortgage  On  the  Crown 
.ands,  or  any  species  of  indivisible  secu- 
rity*    Aa  the  pioposal  of  a  tax  on  the 
Lransfer  of  funded  property  had  been  pro* 
perly  withdrawn,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  argue  further  against  the  principle 
of  that  proposal,   more  especially  as  he 
hoped  and  believed  that  other  alterations 
i??oald  be  made  in  the  proposed  plan.    The 
Duke  of    Wellington's  Government  had 
been  enabled  to  make  great  reductions  of 
taxation^  by  reduction  of  expenditure,  and 
the  present  Government  found  that  they 
cou\d  not  carry  the  principle  much  further. 
He  waa  quite  ready  to  admit,  however, 
that  the  present  Government  was  effecting 
all  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Govern* 
ment  had  left  undone.    As  a  West-coun- 
tryman, he  felt  grateful  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  that  part  of  the  noble  Lord's  pro'> 
position  which  referred  to  sea-borne  coals ; 
but,  important  as  he  considered  the  re^* 
mission   of  that  duty,  he  considered  it 
better  it  should  remain  than  that  so  unjust 
a  tax  as  that  proposed  on  the  transfer  of 
funded  property    should  be  established. 
An  appeal  had  been   made  by  his  hon. 
friena,  the  member  for  London,  on  part 
of  the  noble  Lard's  plan, — ^the  equalitation 
of  the  duty  on  wines,  and  on  the  effect 
that  measure  must  have  on  the  producers 
of  Cape    wine.    The  Act  imposing  tlie 
duty  now  paid  on  Cape  wine  was  passed 
in  1839,  and  a  Committee  of  that  House 
had  recommended  that  no  further  duty 
should  be  imposed  until  January   1833. 
The  producers  of  Cape  wine,  therefore, 
had  a  reasonable  ground  for  expectation 
that  no  further  duty  should  be  imposed 
until  the  period    stated.      Nothing  but 
overwhelming  circumstances  should,  there- 
fore, induce  the  Government  to  increase 
the  duty — a  measure  which,  as  he  under- 
stood, involved  what  may  be  called  the 
life  or  death  of  a  colony  which  had  greatly 
improved.    There  was  not  a  person  con- 
nected with  the  Cape  who  did  not  state, 
that  if  the  duty  was  raised  as  proposed, 
the  trade  would  c^se  altogether,  and  a 
▼est  quantity  of  British  capital  must  neces- 
sarily be  lost.    The  case  of  the  wine  pro« 
dacers   of   the  Cape    was  still    further 
"^vtngthened  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  re- 


commended by  the  Committee  that,  after 
1833,  the  duty  should  be  fixed  at  ds.,  not 
more  than  half  the  amount  now  proposed. 
Under  those  circumstances,  he  implored 
the  noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  to  reconsider  this  part  of  his 
plan.  The  importance  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  not  sufficiently  knowtLor 
estimated.  An  hon.  Member  on  a  former 
evening  stated,  that  the  trade  with  Portu- 
gal was  more  valuable  than  that  with 
France,  and  in  that  proposition  he  did  not 
concur,  and,  not  concurring,  he  could  not 
agree  in  the  propriety  of  reducing  the 
duty  on  French  wines.  He  might  state, 
however,  that  by  the  official  returns  of  the 
year  1821,  it  appeared  that  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  were 
exported  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  then 
to  France.  He  would  not  trouble  the 
House  further  on  this  ftuligect,  as  he  should 
probably  have  to  present  a  petition  on  th6 
subject,  if  the  noble  Lord  did  not  recon« 
sider  this  part  of  his  plan*  With  respect 
to  the  tax  on  raw  cotton,  he  entirely  con-^ 
curred  with  the  hon.  member  foi'  Kireud^ 
bright  (Mr.  C.  Ferguson).  H6  was  afraid 
that  it  would  operate  to  repress  productive 
industry.  He  would  net  take  upon  him- 
self to  say  that  the  great  energy  of  the 
East-India  growers  of  cotton  might  not 
enable  them  to  surmount  the  disadvantage 
to  which  they  would  be  subject  from  the 
proposed  impost^  but  he  was  satisfied  the 
measure,  would  tend  fteriously  to  injure 
the  East-India  cotton  trade.  He  acknow* 
ledged,  however,  that  the  removal  of  the 
tax  upon  printed  cottons  gave  him  great 
satisfaction.  He  was  sure  that  it  Would 
aUo  give  great  satisfaction  throughout  the 
countrv,  as  that  tax  had  always  been  con- 
sidered exceedingly  offensive,  With  re« 
spect  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
proposition  as  to  the  timber  duties,  it  had 
his  concurrence,  as  he  always  considered 
that  some  such  alteration  was  necessary. 

Mr.  SchoriBwar  was  unwilling  to  make 
any  opposition  to  a  proposition  which  in- 
duded  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  sea-borne 
coals.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
proposal  affecting  Cape  wines  was  a  bad 
example  of  kindness  towards  an  infant 
colony.  He  rose  principally,  however, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that 
part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
plan  which  more  particularly  affected  the 
shipping  interest,  which  was  so  long  suf-^ 
faring,  and  continued  to  suffer,  under 
great  depression.    If  any  additional  bur- 
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then  was  put  on  American  timber,  it  would 
throw  out  of  employment  a  large  class  of 
ships  that  could  not  easily  find  any  other 
employment.  He  contended  that  it  would 
also  throw  an  additional  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  emigration  to  Canada,  for  which 
assistance  from  Government  bad  at  one 
time  been  afforded,  and  which  afforded 
an  excellent  channel  for  carrying  off  the 
superabundant  population  of  this  country. 
By  puttiug  a  stop  to  the  timber  trade  with 
Canada,  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the 
facilities  of  which  multitudes  availed 
themselves  would  be  put  a  stop  to ;  and  in 
this  view  he  considered  that  the  present 
rate  of  duties  was  entitled  to  a  favourable 
consideration. 

Lord  Howick  would  not  go  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tax  upon  transfers,  as  that  pro- 
ject had  been  abandoned  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  therefore  he  did  not  see 
any  necessity  for  his  then  undertaking 
its  defence.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  agent  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Mr. 
Courtenay)  had  certainly  discharged  his 
duty  to  that  colony  with  much  ability. 
If  he  could  think  that  the  proposed  duty 
could  prove  injurious  to  that  important 
colony,  he  should  feel  very  great  difficulty 
and  hesitation  in  consenting  to  its  impo- 
sition. He  believed,  indeed,  that  its 
effect,  like  that  of  every  change  affecting 
commerce,  would  be  a  temporary  shock 
to  the  wine-growers  of  the  Cape  ;  but  he 
was  confident  that  it  would  produce  no 
permanent  injury  to  them.  It  appeared, 
from  the  statement  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  condition  of  the  several  in- 
terests at  the  Cape,  that  the  wine-trade 
was  in  by  far  a  worse  condition  than  any 
other  class.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  de- 
sirable to  maintain  by  a  tax  a  struggling 
branch  of  trade,  which  could  not  exist 
without  that  tax.  Was  it  not  much  bet- 
ter to  check  it  at  once,  aud  to  turn  the 
capital  employed  in  it  into  more  produc- 
tive channels  f  That  capital  had  long  ago 
reached  the  maximutn  of  profit  which  it 
could  attain,  except  by  the  adulteration 
of  other  wines.  He  did  not  think  that  any 
one  could  suppose  that  it  was  right  to 
uphold  a  trade  for  the  poisoning  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects.  For  one  bottle  of 
Cape  wine,  sold  as  such,  there  were  twenty 
disposed  of  in  making  up  an  inferior  ar- 
ticle,  which  was  sold  under  the  name  of 
other  wines.  The  calculations  of  the 
right  hon*  Gentleman  opposite,  respecting 


the  difference  between  bur  trade  with 
France  and  that  with  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  proved  the  contrary  to  the  infer- 
ence which  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  drawn  from  it.  If  any  thing  could,  more 
than  another,  show  the  injuriousness  of 
the  policy  which  discouraged  the  inter- 
course between  these  two  great  neigh- 
bouring countries,  France  and  England, 
it  was  the  fact  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  announced,  that  so  small  and 
distant  a  colony  traded  more  with  us 
than  ^France.  Nothing  would  more  please 
him  (Lord  Howick)  than  the  equalization 
of  the  duties  on  wine.  He  looked  upon  it 
as  the  earnest  of  a  better  policy  in  future, 
and  he  was  sure  that  France  would  imi- 
tate the  example.  If  France  would  fol- 
low up  what  the  Minister  had  now  done, 
so  as  to  free  the  commerce  between  the 
two  countries  from  illiberal  restraints,  be 
was  sure  that  our  trade  with  France 
would  as  much  exceed  that  with  the  Cape, 
as  at  present  our  trade  with  the  colony 
exceeded  that  with  France.  With  respect 
to  the  tax  on  raw  cotton,  he  thought  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  opposite, 
who  had  that  evening  manifested  so  much 
eloquence  and  ability,  being  the  first  time 
he  addressed  the  House,  had  made  one 
mistake.  He  assured  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  that  he  had  heard  his  speech  with 
great  pleasure,  and  he  hoped  that  he 
should  now  have  the  honour  to  renew 
their  intimacy ;  but  he  (Mr.  Pracd)  had 
forgotten  one  fact  respecting  the  duty  on 
raw  cotton.  The  duty  had  been  reduced, 
not  only  on  printed  cottons,  but  on  all 
kinds  of  manufactured  cottons.  And  if 
his  hon.  friend  would  consider  the  subject 
again,  he  would  find,  that  the  balance  of 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  that  reduc- 
tion was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  poorer 
classes.  But  the  tax  of  one  penny  per 
pound  upon  the  raw  cotton  would  be 
found  to  fall  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
richer  classes  of  consumers,  when  it  was 
considered  how  much  cotton  was  employed 
in  manufactures  used  only  by  them,  in 
some  of  which  the  tax  could  reach  tbe 
cotton  only  by  weight,  aud  in  the  raw 
state.  He  would  instance  the  manufactures 
in  which  cotton  is  mixed  with  silk,  and 
the  use  of  which  is  confined  to  the  more 
wealthy.  Therefore  the  tax,  which  had 
been  removed  from  the  fabrics  used  only 
by  the  poor,  was  transferred  to  those 
which  the  poor  never  used.  He  con- 
sidered that  much  better  than  to  have 
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maintained  the  oppressive  and  partial  tax 
for  which  it  was  substituted.  Another  ob- 
jection had  been  made  on  the  subject  of 
East- Indiacottons  ;butthat  branch  of  trade 
was  under  the  same  relative  advantages 
a^s  before,  especially  when  it  was  con- 
sidered, that  a  very  small  portion  of  India 
cottons  was  re-exported. 

Mr.  Goulbum  meant  to  have  confined 
himself,  had  he  risen  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing,    to    the  simple    expression   of   his 
satisfaction  at  the  announcement  of  the 
noble    Lord*s  intention  to  abandon   the 
proposed  duty  on  transfers.     He  thought 
it  was  for   the    national   honour   that  a 
measure   should   not  be    persevered   in, 
which  militated  against  public  faith  with 
the  national  creditor.     It  was  satisfactory 
to  reflect,  that  when  the  tendency  of  that 
tax  was  pointed  out  to  the  Government, 
it  was  withdrawn.     But  he  could  not  con- 
ceal his  regret,  that  such  a  proposition 
had  ever  been  submitted,  especially  at  the 
time  when  the  Government  ought  to  have 
power  and  strength  equal  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  institutions  under  the  pres- 
sure of  great  difficulties.     He  thought  it 
lamentable  that  the  Government  should 
have  so  much  weakened  itself,  as  it  must 
have  done  by  proposing  a  measure  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  the  confidenceof  the  public 
creditor.     His  regret  was  enhanced  by  the 
line  of  conduct  taken  by  the  noUe  Lord 
in  announcing  his  changed  intention.     He 
begged  to  assure  the  noble  Lord,  that  he 
did  not  think  him  actuated  by  any  dis- 
honourable  intentions  towards  the  pub- 
lic creditor ;    but    the    right  hon.   Ba- 
ronet who  sat  by  the  noble  Lord,  had  not 
disclaimed  for  himself  such  intentions. 
He  defended  the  imposition  of  the  tax 
upon  very  different  grounds.      He  de- 
fended the  injustice  of  that  impost,  be- 
cause injustice  had  been  done  on  other 
occasions.     Because  injustice  had  been 
done  to  one  class  of  sufferers  in  the  seve- 
ral alterations  of  the  currency,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  thought,  whatever  injustice 
might  now  be  done  to  another  class  of  suf- 
ferers was  justifiable  by  those  precedents. 
He  would  not  go  into  a  discussion  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  respecting  the  al- 
teration of  the  currency  in  1797,  nor  there- 
turn  to  cash  payments  in  the  year  1819. 
But  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  dwelt  on 
the  injustice  of  the  measures  of  1797  and 
1819,  he  (Mr.   Goulburn)  thought  the 
J^ght  hon.  Baronet  would  have  been  the 
last  person  in  that  House  to  advocate 
VOL,  II.  {2^} 


similar  injustice.  When  he  saw,  in  his 
own  mind,  the  consequences  of  the  mea- 
sures to  which  he  had  referred,  he  would 
perceive  the  necessity 'of  refraining  from 
injustice  of  so  destructive  a  tendency. 
But  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
the  Act  of  1 8 19  and  the  tax  upon  transfers. 
The  return  to  cash  payments  was  written 
as  clearly  in  the  contract  between  the 
nation  and  its  creditors  as  was  the  proposed 
tax  forbidden.  However,  he  was  thankful 
to  the  Ministers  that  they  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  alarm  which  they  saw  ex* 
cited  by  the  announcement  of  the  intended 
tax,  though  the  House  and  the  country 
must  regret  that  the  proposition  had 
ever  been  introduced.  He  had  one  fur- 
ther observation  to  offer  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  at- 
tempted to  base  the  duty  on  the  transfer 
of  stock  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and 
the  noble  Lord  had  made  a  similar  at- 
tempt on  the  night  when  he  first  proposed 
it.  To  rescue  Mr.  Pitt  from  such  an  im- 
putation, he  would  refer  to  the  Debates  of 
1803,  when  the  tax  upon  income  became 
strictly  a  property-tax.  On  that  occasion. 
Lord  Sidmouth  had  proposed  to  exempt 
property  under  100/.  a-year  from  duty, 
with  the  exception  of  landed  property,  and 
property  in  the  Funds.  But  did  Mr.  Pitt 
agree  to  the  proposition  ?  No.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  said  that,  if  any  descrip- 
tion of  property  were  to  be  exempted 
from  the  tax,  it  must  be  funded  property. 
Again,  Mr.  Pitt  had  said,  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  grounds  of  exclusive  taxa- 
tion. The  measure  was,  with  respect  to 
the  Funds — a  breach  of  the  principle  on 
which  all  loans  were  contracted  for ;  and 
what  its  effect  upon  future  loans  might  be, 
he  could  not  pretend  to  say.  In  summing 
up,  the  same  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
deprecated  it  as  a  breach  of  public  faith, 
calculated  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  credit  of 
the  country,  by  overturning  the  principle 
recognized  in  every  loan.  Some  people 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  no  tax  should 
have  been  laid  upon  income,  but  all  agreed 
that  the  public  creditor  should  not  be 
placed  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  stood 
in  when  he  made  the  bargain  with  Go- 
vernment. So  much  for  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  was  directly  in  the  teeth 
of  the  proceeding  he  was  supposed  to 
have  favoured.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Baronet,  that  the  time  to  discuss  the  mea- 
sures of  the  noble  Lord  wGC^Id  be,  when 
their  details  werebrought  before  the  House ; 
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but  he  would  then  make  one  general  ob- 
servation. He  approved  of  the  principle 
of  taking  oif  taxes  which  pressed  upon 
those  interests  that  were  suffering,  and 
laying  them  on  others  which  were  more 
equal  to  the  burthen.  But  the  objection 
which  had  been  already  made  that  even* 
ing  was,  that  they  did  press  equally  on  the 
poor  and  upon  the  rich.  .  That  was  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  which  had  been  so  justly 
honoured  by  the  noble  Lord.  He  had 
said,  that  the  duty  on  raw  cotton  would 
press  upon  the  poor ;  on  which  the  noble 
Lord  remarked,  that  the  Gentleman  had 
failed  in  his  arg:ument  respecting  raw  cot- 
tons, because  the  duty  on  printed  cottons 
would  principally  be  paid  by  the  rich. 
But  was  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  duty  on 
the  raw  material  would  press  mostly  on 
the  poor?  Was  there  any  materinl, 
a  tax  on  which  would  more  extensively 
affect  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  the 
poor  ?  Much  of  the  clothing  of  the  men 
was  made  from  it,  as  well  as  the  principal 
clothing  of  their  children  and  their  wives, 
who  wore  scarcely  a  garment  of  any  other 
material.  But  the  great  objection  to  the 
noble  Lord's  plan  was,  that,  whether  it 
might  prove  successful  or  not  in  relieving 
the  poor,  it  seemed,  at  least,  to  be  ex- 
tremely anti'Colonial.  It  would  seem, 
that  whilst  relieving  the  distress  of  their 
subjects  at  home,  the  Ministers  were 
forgetful  of  their  subjects  abroad.  An 
hon.  Gentleman  had  told  the  House  (and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  true)  that  the 
duties  on  cotton  would  act  as  a  prohibition 
on  importing  cotton  from  India,  a  country, 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition,  promote 
the  happiness,  and  extend  the  civilization 
of  which,  were  persevered  in,  at  much  ex- 
pense and  labour,  by  those  in  whose  hands 
its  government  was  placed.  It  had  b«en 
said  b^  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  our 
trade  with  the  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  would  be  ruined  by  the  duties  on 
its  wines;  upon  which  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Howick)  alleges  the  distressed 
condition  of  that  trade  as  a  reason  for 
increasing  its  burthens.  But  thr  injuries 
to  be  effected  by  the  noble  I.ord's  plans 
were  not  to  be  confined  to  India  and  the 
Cape,  they  would  extend  to  Canada,  by 
encouraging  the  importation  of  timber 
from  other  countries,  to  the  prejudice  of 
that  colony.  He  was  sure  that  measure 
would  give  considerable  dissatisfaction. 
He  knew  not|  however,  whether  oo  in* 


quiry,  such  would  appear  the  probable 
results ;  but  if  an  inquiry  would  lead  to 
that  conclusion,  he  trusted  that  they 
would  induce  the  noble  Lord  to  abandon, 
or  the  House  to  reject,  those  measures. 
He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  not,  for 
the  sake  of  popularity— ^or,  he  would  not 
say  popularity — but  favour,  by  relieving 
distress  in  this  country,  transfer  it  to  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  empire,  which  had  an 
equal  claim  on  the  protection  and  care  of 
the  Government  with  the  parts  nearer  home. 
There  was  another  great  objection  to  the 
noble  Lord's  plan — that  it  did  not  com- 
prehend any  provision  for  the  reduction 
of  the  National  Debt*  and  that  no  surplus 
revenue  was  provided,  should  any  occa- 
sion for  extraordinary  expense  arise  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  An  hon.  Gent,  had 
complained,  that  he  (Mr.Goulburn)  had  not 
left  a  sufficient  surplus  at  the  close  of  the 
last  year ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  he  had 
laid  on  the  Table  papers,  in  which  it  was 
made  clear,  that  there  would  be,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1830,  a  surplus  of 
2,600,000/.  He  had  entered  Office  with  the 
determination  always  to  adhere  to  the  Reso- 
lution agreed  to  by  the  House  in  1827,  to 
the  effect,  that  the  Minister  should  always 
reserve  a  surplus  revenue  of  three  millions, 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  incurring  a  debt, 
in  case  of  an  occasion  occurring  for  in- 
creased expenditure.  He  therefore  had 
calculated,  that  at  the  end  of  1830,  he 
should  have  had  a  surplus  of  2,600,000/. 
He  had  told  the  House,  indeed,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1831,  he  might  not  have 
a  surplus  of  that  amount;  but  he  ex- 
pected to  have  additional  resources  avail- 
able at  that  time ;  first,  by  the  reduction 
of  the  four  per  cents,  which  would  have 
lessened  the  expenditure  by  700,000/.; 
and  secondly,  he  expected  an  increase  of 
revenue  from  the  increased  consumptiooof 
malt;  and  a  similar  result,  from  the  in- 
crease of  other  kinds  of  consumption  ;  and 
he  stated,  what  was  more  important,  that 
if  the  Members  of  the  late  Government  had 
remained  in  their  places,  they  would  have 
been  able  to  effect  reductions  to  the  amount 
of  500,000/. :  and  when  an  objection  was 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite, 
who  was  then  on  the  tide  in  which  he 
(Mr.  Goulburn)  now  stood,  he  (Mr. 
Goulburn)  replied,  that  if  his  cslculations 
did  not  prove  to  be  correct,  the  House 
would  be  called  on  to  reconsider  the  sub- 
ject. He  thought,  that,  in  estimating  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  reductiouSi   the 
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noble  Lord  had  gone  far  beyond  wbatany 
experience  of  the  past  coula  justify,  and, 
he  feared,  far  beyond  what  would  be  jus- 
tified by  the  result,  especially  should  there 
arise,  as  seemed  possible,  an  additional 
charge,  for  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
made  no  provision.  If  he  was  not  mis- 
taken, such  would  be  the  case ;  and  he 
looked  with  great  pain  to  the  prospect  of 
the  noble  Lord's  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  applying,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
borrow  a  sum  of  money  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency for  which  he  ought  to  have  pro- 
vided in  time.  He  assured  the  noble 
Lortl,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  ofter 
unnecessary  opposition  to  his  measures, 
but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  explain  his  opi- 
nion, when  the  noble  Lord  acted  on  the 
principle  directly  opposed  to  that  which 
he  considered  the  correct  and  safe  pne. 

Sir  James  Qraham  conceived,  that  he 
had  steadily  guarded  himself  from  being 
so  misconceived  as  he  seemed  to  have 
been  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  last  addressed  th/e  House.  He  had 
not  referred  to  past  instances  of  injustice 
for  precedents  to  support  additional  injus- 
tice. He  had  said,  that  he  considered  the 
transfer-tax  a  just  one,  and  defensible,  with 
respect  to  the  Funds,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  property-tax  had  been  ex- 
tended to  them.  But,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  did  contend  that  the  tax  on 
transfers  was  just,  he  said,  that  although 
injustice  had  been  heaped  on  debtor  and 
creditor  from  1797  to  1819,  and  since; 
yet,  as  long  as  he  had  the  honour  of 
holding  a  place  in  his  Majesty *s  Councils, 
he  would  not  countenance  any  measure, 
of  the  justice  of  which  he  was  not  fully 
convinced. 

Sir  T,  Acland  said,  that  he  was  far 
better  pleased  to  receive  the  surrender  of 
the  transfer  tax  from  the  hands  of  the 
Ministers,  as  a  boon,  than  to  have  it  wrested 
from  them  by  a  division.  With  respect 
to  the  reductions  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  proposed,  he  considered  that  every 
thing  which  had  been  said  concerning 
them  tended  to  prove,  that  however  they 
might  be  misrepresented  by  some  persons 
out  of  that  House,  never  did  more  cordial 
pleasure  thrill  through  the  breasts  of  its 
Members,  than  when  they  could,  con- 
sistently with  the  safety  of  the  country, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions, 
relieve  any  portion  of  the  distresses  of  the 
people.  He  had  been  particularly  grieved 
to  hear  it  said,  that  the  shipping  interest 


would  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  mea- 
sures of  the  noble  Lord,  from  which  he 
was  sure  the  shipping  would  find  in- 
creased employment,  through  the  improve- 
ment that  would  ensue  in  the  coasting 
trade.  He  considered  that  the  mode 
chosen  for  levying  a  tax  upon  steam-boats^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  poll-tax  upon  the  pas- 
sengers, was  taking  an  extremely  incorr 
rect  and  obnoxious  mode  of  collecting  it. 
He  did  not  object  to  taxing  those  vessels ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  general  burthens.  It  was 
said,  that  the  art  of  steam-navigation  was 
yet  in  its  infancy,  at  least,  it  was  the 
infancy  of  a  giant,  well  able  to  bear  a  large 
burthen.  A  tax  upon  the  tonnage  of 
steam  vesseb,  would,  however,  be  much 
more  just,  convenient  and  satisfactory,  than 
the  poll-tax  proposed.  The  House,  and 
he  was  sure  the  country,  could  not  fail  to 
see  that  the  principle  of  all  those  taxes 
was  that  of  equalization,  with  the  view  of 
putting  all  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
upon  the  same  footing.  As  to  the  duties 
on  timber,  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  so 
regulated  as  to  equalize  the  price  of  that 
which  came  from  the  Baltic,  and  that 
which  came  from  Canada.  By  the  present 
mode  of  measuring  timber,  that  of  Nor- 
way was  almost  driven  from  our  markets ; 
and  as  we  had  once  done  Norway  an 
injury,  he  hoped  that  on  this  occasion  we 
should  do  her  ample  justice. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  observed,  that  all  the 
remarks  which  his  right  hon.  friend  (Sir 
James  Graham)  had  made,  with  reference 
to  the  proposed  transfer  duties,  now 
abandoned,  were  made  quite  historically. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  error  than  to 
suppose  that  the  Ministers  thought  for  a 
moment  of  -being  themselves  unjust  in 
the  imposition  of  the  tax;  still  less, 
that  they  attempted  to  justify  such  sup- 
posed injustice  by  the  supposed  injustice 
of  their  predecessors.  Such  conduct 
would  be  as  opposite  to  their  general 
principles  as  to  the  particular  case  under 
consideration.  As  the  tax  had  now  been 
abandoned,  he  should  not  dwell  upon  it 
any  further  than  to  say,  that  any  breach 
of  faith  with  the  public  creditor,  was  as 
far  from  the  minds  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  as  any  idea  could  be.  On  the 
deterjnination  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
faith  of  the  Government  with  the  creditor 
of  the  State,  there  was  amongst  them  no 
second  opinion ;  and  with  reference  to 
whHt  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
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opposite,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  not  one  member  of  the  Government 
dissented  from  the  principles  they  laid 
down ;  but  let  it  not  go  forth  to  the  public, 
that  there  ever  had  been,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, a  declared  intention  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  vio- 
late the  solemn  engagements  of  the  coun- 
try. On  the  part  of  his  right  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Armagh,  he  could  not 
help  saying,  that  it  was  rather  un candid 
in  him  to  refer  to  the  surplus  of  1830, 
which  he  boasted  of  as  being  2,600, 000/., 
'  the  present  Government  were  not  dealing 
with  that,  they  had  to  deal  with  the  pos- 
sible surplus  of  1831,  He  was  perfectly 
ready  to  admit  that  to  ascertain  the  surplus 
was  not  within  their  reach ;  neither,  with 
a  contemplated  reduction  of  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  2,700,000/.  could  he  look  to 
the  strong  probability  of  their  having  an 
actual  large  surplus.  The  present  Govern- 
ment did  not  attempt  to  say,  that  it 
could  reckon  upon  a  surplus  of  more  than 
300,000/. ;  what,  in  fact,  it  might  turn 
out  to  be,  time  alone  could  determine ; 
but  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  had,  at 
least,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  as  well 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  not  impaired, 
and  that  they  had  the  best  grounds  for 
calculating  that  they  would  be  enabled  to 
develope  new  sources  of  prosperity.  He 
would  not  ask  his  right  hon.  friend,  if  the 
present  Ministers  had  not  those  resources 
as  much  at  their  command  as  the  late  Ad- 
ministration;  but  referring  to  the  esti- 
mates, he  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
anticipate  for  his  friends  near  him,  a  more 
enlarged  revenue  than  even  that  which  had 
been  attained  by  the  former  Administra- 
tion ;  and  Jie  begged  the  House  to  recol- 
lect, that  the  surplus  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment was  achieved  by  .reduction,  and, 
therefore,  he  hoped  more  grateful  to  the 
country,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  House, 
than  the  surplus  of  jany  former  Govern- 
ment. It  had  been  affirmed,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  that  the  whole  scheme 
of  his  noble  friend  was  anti-colonial — it 
was  no  such  thing — he  denied  the  fact ; 
the  observations  of  his  noble  friend  did 
not  at  all  deserve  the  application  of  such 
a  term.  The  hon.  member  for  Armagh 
said,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
pient  to  view  the  colonies  as  being  wholly 
dependent  upon  us,  and  he  quite  agreed, 
that,  as  they  were  not  represented,  that 
House  ought  .to  extend  to. them  a  larger 


sympathy,  and  a  wider  benevolence; 
but  still  that  larger  sympathy  and  that 
wider  benevolen'^.e,  should  be  tempered 
with  justice  and  discretion,  and  they 
should  not  be  deterred  from  a  measure 
which  they  believed  to  be  just  because 
they  might  be  stigmatized  as  being 
anti-colonial.  As  to  the  charge  of  their 
dealing  ungenerously  with  the  colonists 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  had 
thus  much  to  observe,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  unfounded  than  the  idea  that 
they  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Cape  wine,  because  that  manu- 
facture was  decaying — no  such  thing,  they 
protected  it  for  a  time,  and  finding  that 
protection  unavailing,  they  gave  it  up  :  it 
was  quite  a  misrepresentation  of  his  noble 
friend's  argument,  to  torture  it  into  a  charge 
against  the  Government  of  abandoning  a 
manufacture  because  it  was  in  a  state  of 
decay.  That  argument  was,  that  the  bene- 
volence of  former  Governments  had  failed 
in  producing  the  good  intended.  There 
was  benevolence,  but  it  was  not  a  wise 
benevolence :  hence,  then,  they  gave  up 
what  was  no  longer  useful,  and  they  threw 
their  arms  wide  open  to  the  products  of  a 
country,  the  nearest,  and  one  that  ought 
to  be  the  most  friendly  in  Europe.  The 
measure  to  which  he  referred,  was  one 
step  in  the  march  of  commercial  legisla- 
tion, saying  to  neighbouring  States,  you 
may  do  right  or  wrong,  but  your  errors 
shall  form  no  example  to  us — we  shall 
continue  to  assert  and  to  act  upon  the 
principle  of  justice  and  enlightened  legis- 
lation. He  next  came  to  the  objections 
to  the  proposed  tax  on  timber,  and  here 
he  had  the  authority  of  the  hon.  member 
forTotness,  against  that  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Armagh.  If  he  was  to  be  told  that 
Government  was  now  pursuing  an  anti- 
colonial  line  of  'policy,  he  would  ask  the 
hon.  member  for  Armagh  to  inquire  if  the 
present  state  of  the  duties  was  useful  to 
Canada?  He  would  ask  him  to  inquire 
if  the  timber  trade  had  proved  at  all  effect- 
ual towards  the  improvement  of  either 
wealth  or  manners  in  that  country.  He  re- 
quested hon.  Members  to  look  to  the 
state  of  that  part  of  Canada  where  the 
timber  trade  chiefly  prevailed,  and  they 
would  find  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
was  anything  but  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
So  much  for  the  present  state  of  that 
colony.  Let  it  now  be  seen  what  effect  a 
change  of  system  might  produce.  It  was 
also  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  much 
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timber  came  from  Canada,  which,  in  fact, 
was  American  timber,  imported  from  the 
United  States  into  Canada.     It  was  still 
more    extraordinary,    that  much    timber 
imported  into  this  country,  from  Canada, 
was    not  the  growth  of  any  part  of  the 
American  Continent.  Timber  was  actually 
largely  shipped  from  the  Baltic,  and,  having 
arrived  in  Canada,  it  acquired  the  charac- 
ter and  privileges  of  Canadian  timber.  He 
might  be  told,  indeed,  that  this  argument 
was  against  him,  as  regarded  the  shipping 
interest  t  but  here  i^ain  he  might  refer  to 
the    hon.  member  for  Totness,  who  had 
taken  a  difierent  view  of  the  case.     How, 
then,  the  Canadians  could  benefit  by  having 
Memel  timber  unshipped  upon  their  coasts, 
and  reshipped  again  as  Canadian  timber, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  He  perceived 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  appeared  to  dis- 
sent, but  be  would  ask  him  if  he  did  not 
know  that  this  sort  of  intercourse  was  kept 
up,  even  until  the  present  moment.     It  was 
— and  ia  a  species  of  fraud  which  ought 
and  would  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  duty  in 
future  to  be  imposed.     Ifhemightsofarse- 
parate  himself  from  official  connection,  and 
speak  as  a  mere  Member  of  Parliament,  he 
should  congratulate  his  own  country  on 
the   statement  of  his  noble  friend.     He 
should  not  compare  the  present  with  past 
Budgets,  else  he  might,  by  the  use  of  the 
shadows  they   supplied,   make  the  relief 
stronger.     By  the  present  Budget,  con- 
siderable assistance  was  given  to  the  Irish 
manufactures.     One  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed would,  for  example,  enable  the  dis- 
tillers of  ■Belfast   to   compete  with  iheir 
North  British  rivals.     He   defended  the 
original  proposition  respecting  both  glass 
and  tobacco;  but  at  the  same  lime  ob- 
served,   that   his  Majesty's   Government 
had  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  with- 
drawing those  propositions  which  did  not 
prove   palateable    to   Parliament.      That 
House  was  the  proper  place  for  submitting 
measures  of  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  from  hon.  Gentlemen  what  their 
views  were  upon  each  distinct  proposition, 
and    haying    it  modified     according    as 
circumstances    might    render    necessary. 
He  denied  that  any  want  of  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  country  was  betrayed; 
on    the    contrary,   every   disposition,    he 
would  maintain,  had  been  shewn,  to  minis- 
ter to  the  wants  and  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people. 

Mr.  JVortftbe^n  by  observing  upon  the 
grots  tncousistency  wbich  there  was, 
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the  noble  Lord's  affirming 
that  he  would  rather  risk  a  < 
adopt  a  single  measure  irt 
degree  calculated  to  endang 
between  England  and  Ireland 
forward,  within  a  few  dayi 
with  a  tax  upon  steam-boal 
He  knew  there  were  some  h 
of  that  House  who  looked  wil 
upon  a  prohibition  which 
the  effect  of  excluding  Iri 
from  this  country;  but  he  t 
allowed  to  tell  those  hon.  Ge 
luch  satisfaction  was  absurd 
terouB.  The  harvest  whici 
came  over  to  reap  was 
to  admit  of  their  being  reti 
such  consideration  as  so  sraal 
might  be  assured,  that  those 
spite  of  all  such  obstacles 
find  their  way  across  the  C 
sides,  they  would  feel  it  as 
and,  what  was  not  always  I 
Irish  grievances,  it  would  be 
substantial  grievance.  This 
sure  proposed  by  the  nobl 
hoped  so  sincerely  to  preser 
between  the  two  countries, 
by  such  a  measure,  to  reconc 
of  Ireland  to  a  connection  w 
try  ?  There  was,  however, 
of  the  scheme  which  had  i 
Ireland— he  alluded  to  th> 
newspapers.  But  a  few  mo' 
utmost  aversion  was  mani 
equalisation  and  assimilation 
on  newspapers  in  England 
depriving  the  Irish  newspape: 
parative  advantage  thev  ha 
sosed.  The  measure  of  th 
in  ihe  present  year  would  I; 
the  same  effect  that  he  bo 
cated  last  year,  and  the  samt 
agitation  as  before  would 
throughout  Ireland.  There 
doubt  that  the  condition  of 
paper  proprietors  would  m 
worse  than  it  had  been, 
rejoiced  at  the  withdrawal  o 
duties;  and  he  should  ci 
looked  upon  the  proposed 
light  of  a  violation  of  public 
not  been  for  the  explanation 
the  other  side.  It  ccrtaini 
been  as  gross  a  violation  of  j 
ever  had  been  committed, 
the  noble  Lord  and  his  righ 
defend  it?  They  said,  " 
doing  a  wrong,  because  otb 
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have  done  the  same  ;'*  though  all  thai  had 
been  denied  or  explained  awajf  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  and  the  hon«  member 
for  Limerick ;  bat  as  it  stood  originally, 
there  could  not  be  imagined  a  more  evi- 
dent infraction  of  a  contract  than  that 
invoWed  in  the  tax  of  the  noble  Lord.    In 
a  contract  so  obvious,  could  their  disre- 
gard  of  it  be  so  remarkable,  or  their  inad- 
vertence so  great,  as  that  they  could  not 
perceive  what  any  plain  man  would  take  to 
Jbe  the  plain  meaning  of  plain  words  ?   But 
it  was  very  unimportant  to  the  public,  whe- 
ther what  they  did  was  the  result  of  deli- 
berate intention  or  of  ignorance — the  effect 
was  exactly  the  same.    The  right  hon. 
Baronet,  on  the  other  side,  had  so  entirely 
misconceived  the  nature  of  the  question, 
as  to  suppose  that  the  intended  transfer 
duty  was  not  in  direct  violation  of  the  ex- 
press words  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.     No 
doubt  it  was  a  matter  of  frequent  occur- 
rence^ that  Statutes  should  be  altered  or 
repealed ;  but  the  difference  between  the 
case  of  the  repeal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
and  the  breach  of  a  contract,  was  just 
this,  that  in  the  latter,  the  Parliament  was 
acting,  not  alone  in  its  legislative  ca- 
pacity, but  in  the  situation  of  a  party  to 
a  contract,  and  one  wherein  it  had  re- 
ceived a  consideration.     It  was  a  binding 
— a  contract — and  nothing  but  a  contract, 
and  was  so  understood  by  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned.    One  argument  had  been  adduced 
in  support  of  the  noble  Lord's  proposition, 
which,  he  believed,  was  derived  from  the 
newspapers — namely,  that  in  the  Act  in 
question,  relative  to  the  fundholders,  the 
words  occur,  **  every  Act  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding/'     From  the  insertion,  of 
these  words,  it  was  contended  that  when 
this  Act  was  passed,  there  was  no  looking 
forward  to  other  Acts  that  might   sub- 
sequently be  thought  advisable.     In  reply 
to  this,  he  would  say,  however,  that  there 
were  some  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
fundholders  in  which  these  words  do  not 
occur ;  in  addition  to  which  he  might  use 
another  argument,  which  had  been  already 
used  by  the  hon.  Member,  who  represented 
the  city  of  London,  and  whose  evidence 
they  had,  that  it  was  always  understood 
by  the  fundholders  that  they  should  not 
be  liable  to  this  species  of  taxation.     The 
arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
appeared  to  be  this :  *'  Pitt  encroached  a 
little,  and  we  are,  therefore,  justified  in  a 
similar  encroachment"    The  only  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  obetacle  to  that  duty 


which  those  Acts  presented,  was  fumishsd 
by  following  the  example  of  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.    Then 
the  will  of  the  father,  under  which  the 
three  brothers  derived,  prohibited  their 
use  of  any  fantastical  ornaments;  they 
were  bound  to  wear  a  plain  coat ;  hov* 
ever,    when    shoulder-knots   became  the 
fashion,  they  looked  in  the  will,  and  fouod 
no  express  restriction;   then  <rame  gold- 
lace,  and  the  same  result  followed ;  hot, 
at  length,  they  desired  silver  fringe,  aad 
in  the  twenty-fifth  section — the  saase,  he 
it  observed,  that  the  imposers  of  the  tix 
had  to  deal  with,  the  twenty-lif^h  aection 
was  as  follows  : — *'  I  do  hereby   strictly 
command,  under  heavy  penalties^  that  ne 
silver  fringe  be  attached,**  &c.  &c.     That 
was  too  clear  and  manifest  to  be  nusUkea, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  only  safe  eoune 
was,  to  lock  up  the  will  in  a  atrong^  box ; 
and,  whenever  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
contetnplated  a  violation  of  public  faith, 
all  they  had  to  do  was,  to  follow  the  save 
course  with  the  Statutes.     But   now  as 
they  were  told,  that  this  measure  of  a  trans- 
fer-duty  was  to  be   abandoned    it    was 
important  that  the  abandonment  should 
be  understood  to  have  been  made  oat  <^ 
respect  for  national  faith  ;  for  if  given  up 
upon  any  other  ground,  it  would  bring  with 
'it  its  own  punishment;  and  Government 
would,  in  future,  be  powerless  and  impotent 
to  contract  further  debts.     He,  th^efore, 
for  these,  as  well  as  for  other  reaaons,  felt 
bound  to  require,  at  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment, a  distinct  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  measure  was  relin- 
quished— namely,  the  necessity  of  being 
bound  by  contracts  as  between  tlie  State 
and  the  public  creditor. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  said,  it  was  rather 
unfortunate  that  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  not  been 
delivered  that  evening  before  the  intention 
of  his  noble  friend  had  been  annonnced 
to  the  Hotise.  It  was  a  very  good  speeeh, 
but  it  obviously  was  intended  to  form  part 
of  a  debate  that  was  expected,  which,  an* 
fortunately  lor  the  speaker,  did  not  take 
place*  The  speech  was  too  late,  aad, 
besides,  there  could  be  no  speech  less 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  House — none 
more  formed  to  excite  angry  feelings  be- 
tween the  two  countries — no  speech  mors 
calculated,  though  without  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
man,  to  excite  feelmgs  whieh  no  true 
I  patriot  would  desiie   to  sat  called  imo 
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aetif ity«    rte  Qortainly  would  not  fellow 
the  Hon.  thd  leftrn«d  OehUemftn  through 
thd  wholA  dOttfso  of  his  obsirfAtiotii,  but 
he  muni  take  the  liberty  of  complaining: 
of  the  fiometbiDg  more  thAn  in«inoatioDi 
which  he  thr«w  out  eguiitst  the  ctodotir 
and  •  hoiteity  of  hie  noble  friend,  when 
•tery  other  Gentlemen  who  took  e  pert  in 
the  debate^  bore  testimony  to  that  can- 
dour and  honesty  in  the  warmest  terms — 
there  was  not  A  man  in  or  oet  of  the  Hoase 
who,  speaking  of  the  subject,  did  not  ex- 
press  the  fallest  eonfidet&ce  tit  that  candour 
and  integrity.    Something  had  been  said 
of  deelamation— how  far  the. speech  they 
had  just  heard  shoald  or  fthould  not  be 
considered   altogether   declamatiott«   the 
House  must  decide.    As  to  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  Qcntleman  had  said  about 
a  violation  of  public  faith,  be  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  insinuation 
so  cantey^df  end  he  did  sd,  **more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger/'    The  present  Oo^ 
vernment  neter  contemplated  any  pro* 
ceeding  that  oould  be  justly  open  to  the 
chaise  of  being  a  breach  of  public  faith. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  how-* 
et er^  bad  taken  up  a  position^  in  which  he 
could  not  allow  him  to  remain,  without 
shewing  its  incorrectness*     He  had  as* 
sorted,  that  this  proposal  was  not  intended 
to  be  withdrawn  by  Miniseers,  until  they 
were  convinced  that  it  was  a  violation 
of  the    publk    faith.      He    complained 
that  any  hon«  Gentleman  in  the  House 
should   deliberately  inform   the   publioi 
thst   the    Ministers    had   sanctioned  a 
measure    without   a   conviction    that  it 
Was  consistent    with    the   public  feith; 
and    he  must  also   prot6lt   against  the 
conclusion,  that  withdrawing  it,  was  a 
confession  that  they  had  been  gitilty  of 
a  want  of  integrity.     The  Budget  was 
laid  beibre  Parlmment,  as  all  such  sute* 
ments  were,   for  the  purpose  of   alcer* 
taining   the  sense  of  the    House>    and 
ef   otoutting  information    from  various 
quarters.    It  was  the  duty  of  Govern^* 
ment   to  propose   what    it    thought  to 
be  right,   and  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  House  as  to  the  expediency  or  the 
inexpediency  of  adopting  such  proposi- 
tions.   This  had  been  the  principle  on 
all   former  occasions;  it  had  been  the 
principle  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  it 
was  his   firm  conviction,   that   nothing 
bad  been  proposed  of  which  an  honest 
man  had  need  to  be  ashamed.    It  was  the 
iniyof  the  Mibislsf^  foeliag  that  their 


intentions  were  consistent  with  the  public 
faitli,  to  submit  their  opinion!  for  the 
approval  of  the  House.  It  .Was  the  duty 
of  the  Ministers  to  observe  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  House  and  the. 
country;  he  therefore  trusted,  that' by 
pursuing  that  course,  they  had  entitled 
themselves  to  the  approbation  of  both.  The 
hon  and  learned  Gentleman  had  addressed 
himself  to  two  particular  topics :  the  Urst 
of  these  Was  the  Steam  Passengers'  tax. 
Much  miffht  be  said  as  to  the  necesi^ity  of 
encouragmg  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  himself  answered  his  own 
charge,  because  he  had  stated,  that  the 
tax  now  proposed  would  not  prevent  the 
influx  of  Irishmen.  If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man believed  that  English  gentlemen 
Wished,  by  direct  legislation,  to  increase 
the  miseries  and  oppression  of  Ireland,  he 
was  totally  mistaken.  He  had  not  ex- 
pected to  have  heard  an  insinuatiotw^hat 
the  interests  of  Ireland  were  forgotten  or 
neglected  by  English  gentlemen.  He  re« 
gretted  that  such  an  insinuation  should 
have  come  from  such  a  quarter.  He 
verily  believed,  that  no  class  of  persons 
were  more  heartily  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  Ireland  than  the  gentlemen  of 
England.  How  often,  and  to  his  know- 
ledge, had  committees  of  that  House  sat 
day  after  day,  inquiring  into  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  and  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  daily  li^ 
and  ordinary  habits  of  that  people.  He 
therefore  repelled  the  accusation,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  Irish  people  would  not 
believe  it,  in  the  face  of  the  strong  manner 
in  which  the  English  Members  of  that 
House  had  manifested  their  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people 
[erie$of*'NOtnor  from  O*  Gorman  Mahon^ 
relied  to  by  cheers  from  various  parti  of 
the  House  t  the  hon,  member  however,  re* 
peated  his  denial].  He  confessed  he  was 
sorry  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  the  hon* 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  North)  re- 
echoed from  that  (the  Miaisterial)  side  of 
the  House ;  atid  he  did  hope  that,  notwit!^ 
standing  the  unfavourable  interpretation 
put  upom  the  conduct  of  Ministers  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite,  the 
House  would  bear  them  out  in  the  asser^ 
tion,  that  they  had  done  nothing  to  serve 
one  country  at  the  expense  of  the  othe% 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  told 
them,  that  last  year  it  was  propoUd  to 
rBtsethelriihoewspaperwStamp-duties;  bul 
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why  could  he  not  have  left  that  question 
as  it  was  ?  The  present  Government  had 
not  so  -much  as  alluded  to  that  measure. 
On  the  contrary,  they  had  preserved  a , 
most  religious  silence  with  respect  to  it. 
Why,  then,  had  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  in  the  warmth  of  his  not  de- 
clamatioir,  raked  up  this  matter  ?  Why, 
after  working  on  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
against  the  present  Government,  had  he 
forbade  them  flying  for  refuge  to  the  last 
Government?  The  last  Government  would 
have  actually  increased  that  duty ;  the 
present  Government,  on  the  contrary,  left 
it  as  it  was.  Where,  then,  was  the  cause 
of  complaint?  Where  was  the  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  ?  But  he  supposed  that 
here  they  were  to  find  the  reciprocity  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman ;  for  his 
complaint  was,  not  that  the  Government' 
was  going  to  raise  the  Irish  duty,  nor  even 
that  it  was  going  to  equalise  the  duties.  The 
duties  levied  in  Ireland  were  now  lower 
than  those  levied  in  England.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  approximate  them ;  and  this  was 
to  be  made  matter  of  complaint !  It  was 
a  great  grievance  for  Ireland,  forsooth, 
that  she  was  left  with  lower  duties  than 
England. 

Mr.  George  Robinson  said,  that 
in  his  opinion,  the  noble  Lord  proposed 
to  hazard  the  interests  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Canada,  without  mak- 
ing sure  of  reaping  any  advantage  from 
France  or  Norway,  whose  commerce 
would  be  benefitted  by  the  proposed  alter- 
ation. Had  France  shown  the  slightest 
disposition  towards  reciprocity  since  we 
had  withdrawn  a  portion  of  the  duty  on 
her  wines?  Had  she  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, persevered  most  resolutely  in  her 
former  rule  of  commerce  ?  He,  therefore, 
contended,  that  this  country  would  do 
better  to  remain  in  its  present  situation 
till  France  manifested  a  disposition  to 
reciprocate  with  us  [loud  coughing  and 
talking].  If  he  was  not  to  be  heard, 
y\fter  all  the  declamation  that  had  been 
delivered  that  night,  he  would  assert  his 
privilege,  and  move  the  Adjournment  of 
the  Debate.  He  thought  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Limerick  (Mr.  Rice)  had  failed  in 
his  defence  of  the  noble  Lord's  statement ; 
for  his  argument  seemed  to  be,  that  they 
ought  to  abandon  the  colonies  in  their 
difficulties,  and  trust  to  the  chance  of 
other  countries.  At  present,  the  kingdom 
of  PiRtugal  took  our  manufactures  to  the 
amount  of  2,000»000/.  sterling,  at  a  duty 


of  fifteen  per  cent  less  than  the  manufac- 
tures of  any  other  country;  that  king-* 
dom  also  took  from  Newfoundland  a  large 
portion  of  the  fish,  which  was  the  staple 
commodity  of  that  colony.  Now  he  would 
ask,  was  it  not  likely  that  Portugal,  in 
answer  to  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
noble  Lord,  would  assimilate  the  duties 
on  these  imports?  He  should,  therefore, 
take  an  opportunity  in  the  Committee  to 
combat  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  du- 
ties on  Wines  and  Timber.  He  would  con- 
clude by  asking  the  noble  Lord  a  question ; 
namely — Was  it  true  that  the  boundary 
question,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  English  possessions  in  North  Ame- 
rica, had  been  settled  by  the  King  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  if  so,  how  soon  was  the  public 
to  be  made  aware  of  the  decision  ? 

Mr.  W,  Buncombe  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  C.  Grant)  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gen  tleman(Mr.North) 
was  a  day  after  the  fair  with  his  speech.  If, 
indeed,  the  noble  Lord  had  persisted  in  his 
measure  with  respect;  to  the  transfer  duty 
on  Stock,  the  speech  would  have  done;  but 
that  noble  Lord  having,  with  the  manli- 
ness and  consistency  which  belonged  to 
his  character,  abandoned  the  scheme,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (notwithstanding  his 
speech  was  prepared  beforehand)  might 
have  abstained  from  reciting  it.  With 
respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  tax  upon 
Coals,  he  thought  that  it  would  be  found 
of  great  advantage  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  particularly  to  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  The 
principle  by  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
declared  himself  to  be  actuated  was,  that 
of  removing  taxation  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  productive  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. A  better  principle  than  that  was 
never  laid  down;  and  what  the  noble 
Lord  had  done  was  good ;  it  was  only  to  be 
wished  that  he  could  have  gone  further.* 
In  particular,  it  was  very  desirable  that 
the  tax  on  soap  should  have  been  lowered, 
as  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  lower 
classes,  both  as  regarded  their  cleanliness 
and  their  health.  Tlie  duty  on  malt 
could  not  entirely  be  taken  off,  but  he 
thought  that  a  portion  of  it  might  be 
repealed.  When  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  C.  Grant)  had  stated,  that 
English  Members  felt  sympathy  for  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  he  (Mr.  Duncombe)  had 
been  surprised  to  hear  that  denied  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Clare  (O'Gorman  *  Ma- 
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hon).  He  could, .  however,  assure  that 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  would  never 
lend  himself,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
measure  which  would,  like  that  for  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union ,  be  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests, of  Ireland,  and  disadvantageous  to 
the  welfare  of  both  countries.  He  did  not 
apprehend  that  such  a  measure  could  ever 
succeed ;  but  he  would  join  the  iioble 
Lord  in  his  observation  of  a  former  evening, 
that  he  would  rather  embrace  the  dreadful 
alternative  of  a  civil  war,  than  submit'  to 
so  fatal  an  event  as  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire. 

O*  Gorman  Mahon  said,  that  called  upon 
as  he  had  been  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkshire,  he  could  not  refrain  from  ad- 
dressing the  House.  He  thanked  that 
hon.  Member  for  the  sympathy  he  had 
professed  for  that  country,  of  which  he 
(0*Gorman  Mahon)  was  one  of  the  Re- 
presentatives. The  noble  Lord,  however, 
had  declared,  that  he  would  resort  to  civil 
war,  which  certainly  was  not  a  mode  of 
diction  most  complimentary  to  persons  in 
his  situation,  when  they  were  expecting 
sympathy  for  their  country.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  and  ^ea^ned  member  for  Drogheda 
(Mr.  North),  because  he  had  shown  tlie 
injustice  of  the  proposed  tax  on  poor 
Irish  labourers  coming  over  to  this  coun- 
try in  steam-boats,  for  such  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  tax  of  2$.  6(i.  a  head  on 
every  person  who  travelled  in  those  con- 
veyances above  a  certain  number  of  miles. 
Now  he  did  not  suppose  that  many  hon. 
Members  were  aware  of  the  geographical 
position  of  Ireland,  so  far  as  to  know  that 
this  tax  implicated  the  Irish  labourers  [a 
laugK\.  He  did  not  know  why  there 
should  be  a  laugh  at  that,  for  it  was  not 
so  very  long  ago  that  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor had  told  them  in  that  House,  that 
he  was  able  to  look  round  and  see  many 
who  could  not  count  five  on  their  fingers : 
Why,  then,  should  not  he  (O'Gorman 
Mahon)  suppose  that  the  particular  geo- 
graphical situation  of  Ireland  was  un- 
known to  some  hon.  Gentlemen  ?  {cries  of 
V  OA,  oh ! "]  He  thanked  them  for 
their  "  Oh  ! "  It  was  just  with  that  same 
cry  that  Lord  Brougham's  observation 
had  been  received,  and  he  therefore  felt 
highly  complimented  at  bieing  received  in 
the  same  manner.  Another  reason  why 
he  was  pleased  with  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Drogheda 
was,  that  it  declared  him  to  be  a  staunch 


anti-Unionist.  Never  again  could  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  raise  his 
voice  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Union ; 
never  again  could  he  be  a  suppoiter  of 
the  Bible  Society — so  abhorred  by  Ire- 
land. He  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  listened  to  the  cheer  which  had , 
followed  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  when  he  declared,  that  no 
compromise  had  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  legal  proceedings  that  had  been 
instituted  there.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
that  no  compromise  had  taken  place,  for 
he  should  have  been  sorry  to  see  any  Go- 
vernment descend  to  a  compromise  of  any 
kind.  At  the  same  time,  he  congratulated 
the  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  on 
their  having  returned  a  plea  of  Guilty,  for 
it  was  their  only  resource  [cheers  and 
laughter'].  He  expected  another  cheer 
when  he  finished  his  sentence.  He  said, 
that  they  had  no  other  resource — being 
prosecuted  under  a  penal  Act,  which  had 
been  designated  by  the  now  Ministerial 
side  of  that  House,  by  the  present  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  and  by  the  present  Pre- 
mier, as  bad,  penal,  unjust,  and  uncon- 
stitutional :  they  had  no  other  resource,  for 
they  had  to  deal  with  a  Jury  not  chosen 
by  the  people,  but  picked  out  by  the 
Sheriff,  how  he  pleased  and  where  he 
pleased,  this  Jury,  too,  to  be  backed  with 
the  declaration  of  the  noble  Lord,  that 
though  Mr.  0*Conneirs  speeches  always 
began  by  recommending  peace,  they  ended 
with  what  would  bring  about  rebellion  and 
sedition.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
again  said,  that  they  had  only  to  enter 
their  plea  of  Guilty,  for  they  could  ex- 
pect no  justice  after  such  a  declaration, 
and  with  a  Jury  who  would  not  give  them 
fair  play  [cries  of^^  Question  /"].  Gen- 
tlemen had  spoken  of  the  East  and  West- 
Indies,  and  there  had  been  no  cry  of 
Question — they  had  spoken  of  the  differ- 
ence between  a  halfpenny  and  a  penny, 
and  there  had  been  no  cry  of  Question — 
why,  then,  was  Question  to  be  called 
when  he  spoke  of  Ireland — a  country  that 
they  called  their  sister,  and  professed  to 
wish  still  to  be  united  with  ?  The  hon. 
Gentleman  then  concluded  by  contend- 
ing, that  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  Ire- 
land ought  to  have  full  justice  allowed 
it.  As  he  understood  the  matter,  it  was 
to  be  taxed  as  seed,  and  when  it  was  ripe, 
it  would  be  tithed  by  the  parson.  U 
might  happen,  that  the  tax  paid  to  the 
State,  and  the  tithe  paid  to  the  priest,  and 
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the  labour  tb«  poor  matt  bestowed  on  the 
aoil  would  bn  all  that  he  would  reap.  That 
wotild  be  the  case  ahould  the  crop  fail. 
And  if  its  aeed  was  to  be  taxed  before  It 
wad  put  into  the  grOnnd«  and  the  produce 
of  thaseed  was  to  be  pounced  upon  by  the 

Criofl  to  support  a  Church  which  mi^ht 
eohSidered  a  blaishtg^  here*  but  which 
was  called  a  cutae  in  Irehind,  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  hope  that  the  growth  would 
proiper« 

Mr.  Attwood  contended^  that  tha  noble 
Lord  mi|fht  have  proceeded  with  hti  tax 
on  the  transfer  of  Stock  without  any  rup- 
ture of  the  public  faith.  The  only  ques- 
tion was,  whether  it  Wai  just  to  put  a  tkx 
upon  Ainded  property  which  was  common 
to  all  the  other  property  of  the  country ; 
and  he  would  ask,  whether  there  was  any 
other  property  in  this  country  that  could 
be  transferred  Without  paying  duty  ?  In 
fact,  the  statnp-doty,  which  was  a. most 
important  portion  of  the  revenue,  chiefly 
arose  from  the  transfer  of  property ;  and 
why  should  not  the  funds  be  available  in 
their  due  proportion  fbr  an  object  which 
aeted  as  their  own  protection  t  The  right 
hob.  Barotiet  below  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
spoken  at  great  length  on  this  tax  bein^ 
a  violation  of  the  national  faith,  but  he  had 
been  sUent  on  thb  topic  when  many  other 
violations  of  faith,  mtich  more  flagrant,  had 
been  sanctioned  by  that  House.  When 
that  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  the  act 
of  1819,  which  repeated  an  injustice  of 
the  same  character  and  to  the  same  extent, 
though  upon  a  different  class  of  persons, 
as  that  which  was  effected  by  the  Restric- 
tion Act  of  1797,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
quite  forgot  the  national  faith.  He  then 
said  not  one  word  on  the  subject.  The 
alteration  that  made  in  all  money  contracts 
was  great,  and  was  admitted  at  the  time 
to  be  at  least  five  per  cent.  The  difficul- 
ties it  had  caused  could  not  be  estimated ; 
but  with  the  knowledge  of  those  difficulties 
-^which  were  admitted  by  Mr.  Ricardo, 
who  acknowledged  that  he  had  under- 
estimated the  depreciation;  and  which 
were  also  admitted  by  the  hon.  member 
fi>r  Dorsetshire,  who  had  taken  part  in 
promoting  thai  measure,  to  have  been  very 
great,  the  alteration  being  at  first  stated 
lit  four  per  cent,  and  afterwards  at  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  fbrty  per  cent,  or  even  at  an 
amount  which  was  quite  uncertain,  but 
|he  unfortunate  consequences  of  which 
were  still  in  operation — to  that  measure 
tbo  right  boii«  Baronet  did  nQt  make  one 


obiecti<)n  as  a  violation  of  tha  national 
fatth.    Let  the  noble  Lord,  then,  console 
himselfi  fbr  his  measures  did  not  deserre, 
on  that  account,  the  kame  amount  of  con- 
demnation as  the  measures  which  had 
preceded  them,  and  been  sanctioned  by 
the  right  hon.  Baroncit,  who  now  oppo^ 
the  measures  of  the  noble  Lord.    Cer*- 
tainly,  he  thought  the  noble  Lord's  mea- 
sures, at  a  peri^  when  etery  thing  was  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty;  when  Europe  was  in 
a  disturbed  statci  and  discontent  pretailed 
in  England,  were  at  least  ill-ttmedi    He 
agreed  with  the  Ministers  in  their  desire 
to  maintain  peace,  and  wished  it  to  be 
preserved,  if   that,  could  be  done  with 
honour;  but  it  had  not  been  yet  dis- 
covered that  the  best  way  to  maintain 
peace  was  to  be  unprepared  fot  war.    He 
trusted  that  ihi  Ministers,  in  proclaiming 
their  desire  to  preserve  peace,  and  their 
readiness  to  preserte  it  at  any  reasonable 
sacrifice,  would  not  fbrget  what  was  due 
to  the  honour  of  the  country.     He  trusted 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  Weigh  well  the 
difficulties  of  the  Country  abroad,  and 
prepare   himself  fbr  war^  and  that  the 
country  would  be  exhibited  to  the  world 
in  such  an  attitude  as  to  dread  no  hostility, 
and  be  prepared  to  meet  it  when  it  Was 
necessary  to  maintain  our  honour  and  our 
security.    He  was  sorry  to  see  that  the 
Ministers  did  not  pursue  the  wise  course 
of  adopting  an  inquiry  into  the  difficulties 
of  the  country,  and  the  means  of  remov- 
ing them.    Be  was  sorry  to  see  them  pur- 
suing a  course,  and  introducing  meastirts, 
which,  in  the  present  circumatances  of  the 
country,  could  yield  it  no  beneBt,  and 
would  produce  a  great  deal  of  disappoint- 
ment and  mortification,  of  which  they 
would  be  the  victims.    The  country  ra* 
quired  a  change  of  system,  and  looked 
for  comprehensive  measures;  and  the  noble 
Lord  would  find  himself  mistaken  if  be 
supposed  that  a  deduction  of  300,000/. 
from  an  expenditure  of  60,000|000/.  would 
satisfy  the  country.    That,  too,  was  to  be 
attended  with  the-  danger  of  a  violation 
of  the  national  fkith,   from  any  defaU 
cation  of  the  revenue ;  and  how  was  the 
revenue  to  be  preserved  from  future  de« 
falcations?    In  the  first  part  of  the  noble 
Lord's  speech,  he  spoke  as  if  he  had 
an    abundant    Exchequer,  and   had   no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  relieve  the 
industrious  people  firom  their  burthens; 
but  what  a  different  spectacle  did  his 
^Mecb  exhibit  at  tba  end  t    At  fim,  ha 
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took  off  taxes;  but  at  tha  end  he  put 
them  on.  Hieo  the  ftcone  was  changed, 
and  he  could  not  but  admire  the  adroit- 
ness of  the  noble  Lofd,  which  was  not 
surtMiied  by  thatof  Mr.  Pitt,  in  finding  out 
and  imposing  new  taxes.  What  worthless 
Jabour  was  here !  Whst  industry  thrown 
away!  What  toil,  without  an  object! 
What  change,  without  a  motite !  A  change 
too,  that  eottld  not  be  completed,  that  was 
not  to  be  completed,  and  that  could  only 
end  in  mortification:  it  could  have  no 
beneficial  result.  The  country  was  against 
the  change  of  taxes,  and  it  could  liot  be 
carried  into  effect;  it  was  against  any 
taxes  that  were  to  be  put  on  any  part  of 
trade,  with  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Government  not  rashly  to  meddle.  Ac- 
cording to  the  information  which  he  had 
received,  all  trade  was  at  a  stand.  People 
naturally  suspended  their  operations  till 
they  knew  what  taxes  were  to  be  taken  off, 
and  what  taxes  were  to  be  put  on.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  he  meant  to  take  the  tax 
off  glass — did  that  manufacture,  then, 
labour  under  any  serious  oppression? 
He  believed  not,  nor  did  he  believe  that 
any  immediate  benefit  would  result  from 
taking  off  the  tax.  It  was  one  of  which 
no  individoal  complained.  Glass,  it  was 
oow  expected,  was  to  be  exported  in  large 
qnantities;  but  that  would  be  at  a  distant 
period.  The  stream  of  prosperity  would 
not  flow  qnite  so  fast  as  the  right  hofl. 
Member,  the  Vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Mtpposed.  But  the  conduct  of 
the  Qovemment  was  to  him  extraordinary 
and  inconceivable,  for  it  exposed  the  cot- 
ton manafactore  to  the  same  disadvantage 
from  which  it  relieved  glass.  There  was 
already  a  drawback  on  glass,  and  this  was 
all  that  could  be  given  to  cotton.  The 
Government  had  taken  the  tax  off  raw 
silk,  Hot  for  fiscal  purposes,  but  to  en- 
courage the  maoufhctnre ;  and  now  they 
impose  a  tax  on  cotton,  so  that  one  was 
to  be  encouraged,  and  the  other  dis- 
couraged. Ministers  were  walking  in  one 
sternal  round  of  trifling  changes,  and 
were  sporting  with  the  best  Interests  of  the 
community.  The  noble  Lord  had  himself 
admitted  that  timber  was  not  a  fit  object 
for  taxation,  vet  he  had  increased  the  tax 
on  timber.  Why  did  he  do  that?  •  Was 
it  to  give  employment  to  our  own  people  ? 
The  hon.  member  for  Bridport,  who  was 
sn  authority  on  this  subject,  did  not  think 
it  would  have  any  such  effbct.  He  must 
•ifae  against   tbe   political  economistf, 


and  against  the  hon.  Member,  on  auother 
subject.  The  hon.  Member  aaid)  that  the 
growth  of  tobacco  ought  to  be  prohibited 
in  Ireland,  because  it  ooald  not  be  grown 
without  a  bounty;  but  surely^  if  It  could 
not  be  grown  without  a  botintyi  there  waa 
no  reason  for  prohibiting  it«  In  hisopinioni 
it  was  a  strange  policy  which  would  not 
allow  the  land  and  labour  of  the  empire  to 
supply  the  home  tnarket.  Wh^her  it  was 
the  result  of  fiscal  regulations,  or  of  any 
other,  the  people  were  not  n  ow  f^e  to  dispose 
of  their  labour  and  produce.  Let  them  be 
free  to  do  that,  and  much  of  the  present 
clamour  would  be  done  away ;  let,  he 
said,  our  own  markets  be  opened  to  the  pfD<» 
duce  of  our  land  and  labour.  There  re** 
mained  only  one  other  tax  on  which  hie 
should  say  a  few  words-^that  was  the  taat 
on  steam-passage  boats.  If  that  tax  were 
imposed  in  a  time  of  great  emergency,  ha 
should  protest  against  it  as  a  most  ob^ 
jectionable  tax.  It  would  press  with  more 
severity  on  an  importatit  branch  of  our 
industry  than  any  tax  which  had  been 
taken  off.  It  was  a  measure  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  more  hostile  to  sound  policy, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
than  any  which  could  be  conceived.  The 
art  of  steam-navigatloti  was  yet  in  its 
inftincy,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  destined  to  become  a  most  im<* 
portent  branch  of  the  national  wealth,  and 
a  powerful  arm  of  war.  Hitherto  unpro^ 
tected,  but  untaxed,  it  had  produced  those 
engaged  in  it  little  advantage,  and  on 
these  accounts  it  was  one  of  the  last 
things  that  ought  to  be  subject  to  a  tax.  If 
any  branch  of  national  Industry  deserved, 
on  account  of  its  importance,  to  be  en«- 
couraged  by  a  a  bounty,  steam^navigation 
was  that  branch ;  and  tbete  was  scarcely 
a  Power  in  Europe  which  was  not  giving 
bounties  and  encouragements  to  raise  its 
steam-navigation  on  a  par  with  ours. 
America,  Russia,  Francoi  Holland,  were 
all  encouraging  that  art,  and  were  usrag 
all  their  means  to  increase  this  as  a  means 
both  of  traffic  and  of  war,  which  made  it 
indispensable  that  we  should  keep  our 
steam-boats  op  to  the  highest  possible 
point.  The  tax  would  operate  most  mia* 
chievously  in  narrowing  the  market  lor  Irish 
labourers.  He  had  b^en  informed  by  an 
individual  at  Liverpool,  that  he  brought 
over  80,000  persons  from  Ireland  in  one 
year,  and  carried  as  many  as  80,000  back» 
He  knew  it  waa  said  to  be  desirable  to 
keep  tbe  Irish  out  of  EdgUmd^  but  while 
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the  two  countries  were  uDited,  the  Legis- 
lature had-  no  right  to  obstruct  the  Irish 
io  briugtug  their  labour  to  the  English 
market.  There  was  little  demand  for  it  at 
home,  and  there  was  more  here  than  there, 
and  here  they  had  a  right  to  come.  This 
was  levying  a  tax  on  an  object  that  ought 
'  never  to  be  taxed — it  was  t  xing  the 
wages  of  labour — it  was  taxing  the  rags 
and  the  potatoes  of  the  poor  Irish  labourers, 
and  he  could  describe  it  in  no  other  terms 
than  as  the  most  oppressive  tax  that  ever 
entered  the  head  of  man.  Whom  did  it 
.  affect  here  ?  Why,  the  humble  tradesman 
and  his  family,  who  found  pleasure,  amuse- 
ment, and  health,  in  escaping  by  these 
cheap  and  easy  conveyances  from  the  dense 
atmosphere  and  crowded  streets  of  London. 
It  would  be  better  to  invent  a  tax  for  stay- 
ing in  the  metropolis — better  to  find  out 
some  plan  for  driving  away  some  of  the 
people  occasionally,  than  invent  a  tax  to 
make  them  remain  here  all  the  year  round. 
These  were  his  views.  He  considered  the 
measures  unworthy  of  the  noble  Lord,  and 
not  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  country. 
iThey  would  find  no  recommendation  in 
the  public  sentiment,  none  in  the 
desire  for  economy  and  retrenchment; 
they  were  unworthy  to  meet  the  difficulties, 
and  would  not  secure  the  support  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Shaw  could  not  refrain  from  making 
an  observation  on  what  the  member  for 
Clare  said  of  Dublin  Juries.  If  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterford  were  in  the  House, 
he  would  repudiate  the  sentiments  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Clare,  for  he  had  fre- 
quently expressed  his  confidence  in  a 
Dublin  Jury.  Never  was  there  a  fairer 
Jury  impanelled  than  the  Dublin  Jury,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Clare  had  cast  im- 
proper reflections  on  the  character  of  men 
with  whom  he  was  utterly  unacquainted. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  had  waited  now 
nearly  five  hours,  with  great  patience,  in 
listening  to  a  discussion  upon  the  subject 
of  what  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
'the  Exchequer  had  given  up  within  five 
minutes  after  he  had  entered  the  House. 
Within  those  walls,  a  discussion  on  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  the  public  faith, 
as  it  had  been  termed,  was  perhaps  very 
amusing  or  interesting;  but  he  would  as- 
sure them,  that  out  of  doors,  no  snch 
anxiety  on  this  subject  existed,  and  they 
might  have  tossed  up  for  the  right  to  in- 
vade or  preserve  it,  and  settled  the  ques- 
tion in  five  minutes,  without  exciting  any- 


great  sensation  in  the  public.  Some  on 
his  side  of  the  House,  and  others  on  the 
Treasury  side  of  the  House,  had  expressed 
their  anxiety  that  the  public  faith  should  be 
preserved  ;  yet,  after  all  they  had  said,  it 
was  clear  they  were  prepared  to  go  a  great 
way  in  the  changes  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord ;  and  what,  after  all,  was  this  but  a 
violation  of  the  public  faith  ?  Before  he 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House, 
he  used  to  imagine  that  Parliament  had 
amazing  powers  vested  in  it;  that  it  could 
make  or  unmake,  enact  or  repeal ;  in  fact, 
that  it  could  make  white  black,  and  black 
white.  They  might  laugh,  but  he  full  well 
recollected  something  happened  very  like 
it  on  the  Currency  question,  fifteen  years 
ago,  when,  although  it  was  well  known 
guineas  were  selling  openly  at  27 «.  apiece, 
and  the  Bank-note  was  exchanged  for  no 
more  than  14s.,  the  House  of  Commons 
of  England  voted  that  the  one-pound 
Bank-note  and  Is.  was  fully  worth  a 
guinea.  The  fact,  however,  was  not  ques- 
tioned, that  Parliament  had  the  power, 
and  exercised  that  power,  of  revising  or 
repealing  any  law.  For  his  part,  he  saw 
no  just  reason  why  all  the  laws  should 
not,  as  in  America,  be  revised  generally 
every  seven  years.  He  could  see  no  just 
reason  why  we  should  legislate  for  our 
posterity,  or  attempt  to  bind  them.  He 
felt  the  repeal  of  the  coal  duties  would 
be  received  as  a  boon  by  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  more  particularly  so  as  it  was  the 
first  act  by  which  the  present  Ministry  de- 
monstrated its  anxiety  to  extend  relief  to 
the  poorer  classes.  The  alterations  in  news- 
paper duties  would  carry  with  them  the 
approbation  of  every  man  in  that  House 
but  one.  The  removal  of  the  tax  from 
printed  .calicoes  would  prove  most  con- 
ducive to  the  comfortable  clothing  of  the 
lower  classes,  but  he  regretted  to  find,  that 
by  the  imposition  of  IcL  per  pound  duty 
on  the  raw  material,  cotton,  an  impost 
of  nearly  25  per  cent  fell  on  the  poorer 
classes,  while  it  would  be  found  not  to 
affect  the  higher  more  than  two  or  three 
per  cent.  As  to  tobacco,  he  was,  he  con- 
fessed, glad  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
abandoned  the  idea  of  taking  off  the  duty 
upon  it,  which  he  considered  a  very  proper 
tax  on  a  filthy  and  disgusting  habit,  now 
becoming  so  general,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pass  through  the  streets  to  the  House 
without  having  some  whiskered  dandy 
whisking  the  smoke  of  tobacco  in  one^s 
face,  or  enter  a  stage-coach  without  beii^ 
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insalted  by  tbe  fume  of  a  cigar.  Let  th^ 
lovers  of  filthy  smoking  and  chewing  pay 
for  the  dirty  luxury.  He  was  glad  the 
tax  was  to  continue.  As  to  the  duties  on 
glass,  he  did  not  value  their  reduction  at 
all.  They  were  too  inconsiderable  to  be 
any  relief,  and  they  were  not  paid  by  the 
classes  whose  interest  he  was  most  soli- 
citous about.  It  was  absurd  to  talk  of 
taking  ofiP  the  duty  on  glass  merely,  whilst 
they  continued  the  tax  on  windows.  This 
little  paring  and  nibbling  might  furnish 
talk,  and  prove  agreeable,  perhaps,  to  the 
House,  but  he  would  tell  Ministers,  it  would 
never  prove  satisfactory  to  the  public. 
Ministers  had  taken  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment under  solemn  pledges  of  reform, 
economy^  and  non-intervention.  Was 
he  here  to  attack  all  Administrations? 
No.  He  would  do  justly  by  all ;  and, 
therefore,  he  should  say,  he  felt  that  the 
last  Government  had  done  much  for  the 
country  in  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts,  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
and  the  Repeal  of  the  Beer  Bill.  God  be 
praised,  the  day  was  gone  by  when  the 
poor  man  was  obliged  to  pay  10^.  a  barrel 
more  for  his  beer  than  the  rich  man  who 
biewed  it  for  himself!  The  discontented  pe- 
titions said  it  was  of  no  use — that  it  would 
not  be  felt,  nor  increase  the  home  brewing; 
and,  lastly,  that  it  would  create  general 
drunkenness.  What  was  the  fact?  He  had 
heard  in  bis  tour  in  Hampshire  and  Wilt- 
shire that  the  maltsters  could  not  make  malt 
fast  enough  to  supply  tlie  home  brewers ; 
and  so  far  from  its  creating  drunkenness — 
loud  coughing].  He  would,  if  the  sub- 
ect  were  unpalateable  to  some  Members, 
move  the  adjournment  befove  twelve 
o'clock — {cries  of  "  No,  no  ! "  and  loud 
coughing],  }f  the  Members  of  that  House 
thought  to  cough  him  down  they  calculated 
erroneously.  He  thanked  the  late  Minis- 
ters for  what  they  had  done  when  in 
office ;  but  he  would  ask  any  man  who 
had  watched  public  opinion,  whether  the 
country  would  be  satisfied  with  what  the 
present  Ministers  proposed  to  do  for  them 
in  the  way  of  alleviating  the  public  bur- 
thens ?  They  must,  if  they  hoped  to  effect 
any  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  public,  and  particularly  of  the  poorer 
and  struggling  classes,  repeal  the  house 
and  window^ tax,  the  soap-duties,  and  levy 
at  once  a  graduated  property-tax,  which  all 
would  hail  with  pleasure,  except,  perhaps, 
a  few  land  proprietors.  If  they  did  not 
do  sOy  the  worthy  Gentlemen  on  this  side 


of  the  House  would  not  fail  shortly  to 
take  the  places  of  the  members  of  Ad- 
ministration, and  their  resignation  would 
be  heard  of  by  the  people  at  large  without 
any  sympathy  or  sorrow'.  He  regretted  the 
attempt  to  raise  an  impost  on  steam,  which 
he  denounced  as  the  first  attempt  of  any 
Ministry  to  throw  positive  impediments  in 
the  way  of  the  lower  classes  exerting 
themselves  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in 
procuring  for  themselves  a  livelihood.  It 
was  impossible  to  say  that  a  Government 
adopting  such  a  line  of  conduct  had  the 
interest  of  the  labouring  classes  at  heart. 
Indeed,  the  public  had  already  taken»  its 
stand  in  some  places ;  for  instance,  at  a 
meeting  in  a  part  of  Sussex,  when  Sir 
Godfrey  Webster  was  in  the  Chair,  it  was 
resolved  not  to  pay  any  taxes  till  some  re- 
lief from  taxation  had  been  obtained — [A 
violent  coughing,  and  cries  of  ''  Question, 
question  /' j  He  said,  as  he  could  not  be 
heard,  he  would  not  hesitate  any  longer  to 
put  the  question  of  adjournment. 

The  Motion  being  formally  made,  amidst 
loud  manifestations  of  dissatisfaction,  the 
Speaker  inquired  if  any  one  seconded  it  ? 

Mr.  Warburton  rose  and  seconded  it. 
He  admitted,  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
been  heard  through  a  great  part  of  his 
speech,  but  as  he  was  interrupted  at  the  » 
close,  he  felt  bound  to  second  the  Motion,  ^. 
and  under  similar  circumstances  he  would    ■ 
always  do  the  same. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  observed,  that  if  this 
very  inconvenient  mode  were  to  be  adopted 
every  night,  to  the  great  interruption  of 
the  public  business,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  a  very  material  alteration  in  the 
Standing  Order,  so  as  to  ensure  the  public 
business  being  done. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  perceived  the  Motion 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of 
the  majority,  and  he,  therefore,  begged 
leave  of  the  House  to  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion. 

The  Speaker  informed  the  hon.  Member 
that  he  might  do  so,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  but  he  could  not  again  speak. 

Lord  Althorp  suggested,  as  the  House 
occasionally  permitted  deviations  from  its 
rules  that  it  should  then  hear  out  the  hon. 
Member. 

The  Speaker  stated,  that  it  was  of  course 
quite  competent  for  the  House  to  decide 
on  hearing  him  again  if  they  were  so  in- 
clined, notwithstanding  any  rule  or  order 
which  might  otherwise  render  such  a  pro- 
ceeding irregular  and  inadmissible. 
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the  laboar  tba  poor  nian  bestowed  on  the 
soil  would  bo  all  that  he  would  reap.  That 
would  be  the  case  ahotild  the  crop  fail. 
And  if  Its  saed  was  to  be  taxed  before  It 
was  pat  into  the  ground,  and  the  produce 
of  the  seed  was  to  be  pounced  upon  by  the 
Mrlon  to  support  a  Church  which  mi^ht 
be  eOhSidered  a  blessing  here,  but  which 
was  called  a  curse  in  Ireland,  it  would  be 
id  tain  to  hope  that  the  growth  would 
prosper. 

Mr.  Atiwood  contended^  that  the  noble 
Lord  might  have  ptoceeded  with  his  tait 
on  the  transfer  of  Stock  without  any  rup- 
ture of  the  public  faith.  The  only  ques- 
tion was,  whether  it  was  just  to  put  a  tUx 
upon  Ainded  property  which  was  common 
to  all  the  other  property  of  the  country ; 
and  he  would  ask,  whether  there  was  any 
other  property  in  this  country  that  could 
be  transferred  Without  paying  duty  ?  In 
fact,  the  stamp-doty)  which  was  a. most 
important  portion  of  the  revenue,  chiefly 
arose  from  the  transfer  of  property ;  and 
why  should  not  the  funds  be  available  in 
their  due  proportion  fbr  an  object  which 
aeted  as  their  own  protection  ?  The  right 
boo.  Baronet  below  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
spoken  at  great  length  on  this  tax  bein^ 
a  violation  of  the  national  faith,  but  he  had 
been  silent  on  this  topic  when  many  other 
yiolatlons  of  faith,  much  moreflagrant^  had 
been  sanctioned  by  that  House.  When 
that  bill  was  passea  by  the  House  the  act 
of  i819|  which  riepeated  an  injustice  of 
the  same  character  and  to  the  same  extent, 
though  upon  a  difflsrent  class  of  persons, 
as  that  which  was  effected  by  the  Restric- 
tion Act  of  1797,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
quite  forgot  the  national  faith.  He  then 
said  not  one  word  on  the  subject.  The 
alteration  that  made  in  all  money  contracts 
was  great,  and  was  admitted  at  the  time 
to  be  at  least  Bve  per  cent.  The  difficul- 
ties it  had  oaused  could  not  be  estimated ; 
but  with  the  knowledge  of  those  difficulties 
—which  were  admitted  by  Mr.  Ricardo, 
who  acknowledged  that  he  had  under- 
estimated the  depreciation;  and  which 
were  also  admitted  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Dorsetshire,  who  had  taken  part  in 
promoting  that  measure,  to  have  been  very 
great,  the  alteration  being  at  first  stated 
at  four  per  cent,  and  afterwards  at  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  per  cent,  or  even  at  an 
amount  which  was  quite  uncertain,  but 
the  unfortunate  consequences  of  which 
were  still  in  operation — to  that  measure 
the  right  hon«  Baronet  did  aqt  make  one 


objection  as  a  violation  of  the  natioinl 
fatth.    Let  the  noble  Lord^  then,  conioie 
himselfi  for  his  measures  did  not  desem, 
on  that  account,  the  lame  amount  of  con- 
demnation as  the  measures  which  M 
preceded  them,  and  been  sanctioned  b} 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  who  now  opposed 
the  measures  of  the  noble   Lord.    Cer- 
tainly, he  thought  the  noble  Lord's  met* 
sures,  at  a  period  when  et ery  thing  wt§  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty ;  when  Europe  was  Id 
a  disturbed  state^  and  discotitent  preraiM 
in  England,  were  at  least  ill-timed.    He 
agreed  with  the  Ministers  in  their  dene 
to  maintain  peace,  and  wiahed  It  to  ix 
preserved,  if   that,  cotild   be  done  wiA 
honour )   but   it  had   not  b«en  yet  dii- 
covered  that  the  best  way  to  mainlsiii 
peace  was  to  be  unprepared  for  war.    tie 
trusted  that  th^  Ministers,  in  proclaimio^ 
their  desire  to  preserve  peace,  tod  their 
readiness  to  preserve  it  at  any  reasonable 
sacrifice,  would  not  forget  what  was  due 
to  the  honour  of  the  country.     He  tmsted 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  Weigh  well  the 
difficulties  of  the  country   abroad,  and 
prepare   himself  for  war,  and   that  \k 
country  would  he  exhibited  to  the  world 
m  such  an  attitude  as  to  dread  no  hostiiitr, 
and  be  prepared  to  meet  it  when  it  «u 
necessary  to  maintain  our  honour  and  our 
security*     He  was  sorry  to  see  that  thi 
Ministers  did  not  pursue  the  trtae  course 
of  adopting  an  inquiry  into  the  difficuitia 
of  the  country,  and  the  means  of  remof- 
ing  them.    He  was  sorry  to  see  them  par* 
suing  a  course,  and  Introducing  meaaartf, 
which,  in  the  present  circuntatances  of  tbi 
Country,  could  yield  it  no  benefit,  ami 
would  produce  a  great  deal  of  disappoint- 
ment and  mortification,  of   which  the; 
would  be  the  vtetims.    The  country  is* 
quired  a  change  of  system,  and  looked 
for  comprehensive  measeres;  and  the  noble 
Lord  would  find  himself  mistaken  if  bi 
supposed  that  a  deduction  of  300,000/. 
from  an  expenditure  of  50,000,000/.  wooM 
satisfy  the  country.    That,  too,  was  to  be 
attended  with  the  danger  of  a  violatioft 
of  the  national  fkitb,   firom   any  defalk 
cation  of  the  revenue ;  and  how  was  tbe 
revenue  to  be  preserved  from  future  <l^ 
falcations  ?     In  the  first  part  of  the  nobk 
Lord's  speech,  he  spoke  as   if  he  hti 
an    abundant    Exchequer,  and   had  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  relieve  the 
industrious  people  fi-om  their   burthens t 
but  what  a  diffisrent  spectacle  did  bfi 
speech  exhibit  at  tbe  ead !    At  isa^  hi 
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took  off  taxes;  but  at  the  end  he  put 
them  on.  Then  the  acene  was  changed^ 
and  he  could  not  but  admire  the  adroit- 
ness of  the  noble  Lord,  which  was  not 
sarpasied  by  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  Adding  out 
and  imposing  new  taxes.  What  worthless 
labour  was  here !  What  industry  thrown 
away!  What  toil,  without  an  object! 
What  change,  without  a  moti?e !  A  change 
too,  that  conld  not  be  compieted,ihat  was 
not  to  be  completed,  and  that  could  only 
end  in  mortification;  it  could  have  no 
beneficial  result.  The  country  was  against 
the  change  of  taxes,  and  it  could  riot  be 
carried  into  effect;  it  was  against  any 
taxes  that  were  to  be  put  on  any  part  of 
trade,  with  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Government  not  rashly  to  meddle.  Ae« 
cording  to  the  information  which  he  had 
received,  all  trade  was  at  a  stand.  People 
naturally  suspended  their  operations  till 
they  knew  what  taxes  were  to  be  taken  off, 
and  what  taxes  were  to  be  put  on.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  he  meant  to  tsdce  the  tax 
off  glass — did  that  manufacture,  then» 
labour  under  any  serious  oppression  ? 
He  believed  not,  nor  did  he  believe  that 
any  immediate  benefit  would  result'  from 
taking  off  the  tax.  It  was  one  of  which 
no  individual  complained.  Olass,  it  was 
now  expected,  was  to  be  exported  in  large 
quantities;  but  that  would  be  at  a  distant 
period.  The  stream  of  prosperity  would 
not  flow  qaite  so  fast  as  the  right  hon. 
Member,  the  Vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  supposed.  But  the  conduct  of 
the  Qovemtnent  was  to  him  extraordinary 
and  inconceivable,  for  it  exposed  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  to  the  same  disadvantage 
from  which  it  relieved  glass.  There  was 
already  a  drawback  on  glass,  and  this  was 
all  that  could  be  given  to  cotton.  The 
Government  had  taken  the  tax  off  raw 
silk»  not  for  fiscal  purposes,  but  to  en«* 
courage  the  roanufhcture ;  and  now  they 
impose  a  tax  on  cotton^  so  that  one  was 
to  be  encouraged,  and  the  other  dis- 
couraged. Ministers  were  walking  in  one 
eternal  round  of  trifling  chaises,  and 
were  sporting  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.  The  noble  Lord  had  himself 
admitted  that  timber  was  not  a  fit  object 
for  taxation,  yet  he  had  increased  the  tax 
on  timber.  Why  did  he  do  that?  •  Was 
it  to  give  employment  to  our  own  people  ? 
The  hon.  member  for  Bridport,  who  was 
an  authority  on  this  subject,  did  not  think 
it  would  have  any  such  effect.  He  must 
argue  against   the   political  eeonomisti, 


and  against  the  hon.  Member,  on  anotbeir 
subject.  The  hon.  Member  said)  that  the 
growth  of  tobacco  ought  to  be  prohibited 
in  Ireland,  because  it  could  not  be  grown 
without  a  bountif ;  but  surely*  if  it  cduld 
not  be  grown  without  a  bountyi  there  waa 
no  reason  for  prohibiting  it4  In  bisopiniDA« 
it  was  a  strange  policy  which  would  not 
allow  the  land  and  labour  of  the  empire  to 
supply  the  home  tnarket.  Whether  it  was 
the  result  of  fiscal  regulations^  or  of  any 
other,  the  people  werenotnowfiree  to  dispose 
of  their  labour  and  produce.  Let  them  b# 
free  to  do  that,  and  much  of  the  present 
clamour  would  be  done  away ;  let,  ho 
said,  our  own  markets  be  opened  to  the  pro* 
duce  of  dnr  land  and  labour.  There  r^ 
mained  only  one  other  tax  on  which  hie 
should  say  a  few  words — that  was  the  taat 
on  steam-passage  boats.  If  that  tax  were 
imposed  in  a  time  of  great  emergency,  ha 
should  protest  against  k  as  a  moat  ob« 
jectionable  tax.  It  would  press  with  more 
Severity  on  an  important  branch  of  our 
industry  than  any  tax  which  had  been 
taken  off.  It  was  a  measure  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  more  hostile  to  sound  policy, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
than  any  which  could  be  coneeived.  The 
art  of  steam-navigation  was  yet  in  its 
infhncy,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  destined  to  become  a  most  im-^ 
portent  branch  of  the  national  wealth,  and 
a  powerfiil  arm  of  war.  Hitherto  unpro-t 
tected,  but  untaxed,  it  had  produced  those 
engaged  in  it  little  advantage,  and  on 
these  accounts  it  was  one  of  the  last 
things  that  ought  to  be  subject  to  a  tax.  If 
any  branch  of  national  Industry  deserved, 
on  account  of  its  importance,  to  be  en* 
eouraged  by  a  a  bounty,  steam^navigation 
was  that  branch ;  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  Power  in  Europe  which  was  not  giving 
botinties  and  encouragements  to  raise  its 
steam-navigation  on  a  par  with  ours. 
America,  Russia,  Francei  Holland,  were 
all  encouraging  that  art,  aud  were  using 
ail  their  means  to  increase  this  as  a  means 
both  of  traffic  and  of  war,  which  made  it 
indispensable  that  we  should  keep  our 
steam-boats  up  to  the  highest  possible 
point.  The  tax  would  operate  most  mis* 
chievously  in  narrowing  the  market  for  Irish 
labourers.  He  had  l:«en  informed  by  an 
individual  at  Liverpool,  that  he  brought 
over  80,000  persons  from  Ireland  in  one 
year,  and  carried  as  many  as  80,000  back 
He  knew  it  was  said  to  be  desirable  to 
keep  the  Irish  out  of  Eaghmd,  but  while 
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the  very  day  before  the  Recess  that  he 
gave  his  notice.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  whole  of  this  country  was  in  a  state 
of  disorganization — that  all  the  elements 
of  society  were  loose  and  disjointed. 
There  was  no  contentment  in  the  land — 
no  attachment  to  the  rulers  of  the  land. 
There  was  no  bqnd  of  mutual  confidence 
between  different  classes  of  men — there 
was  no  attachment  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  mutual  mistrust,  mutual  fear,  and 
mutual  and  gross  deception.  The  insti- 
tutions which  were  wont  to  be  the  boast 
of  our  ancestors  were  growing  into  objects 
of  hatred  and  aversion  in  many  instances. 
Iniquity  was  rife  and  rampant  m  the  land. 
And,  besides  these  signs  of  a  decaying 
and  corrupt  State,  there  were  other 
tokens  of  approaching  evil.  There  was  the 
probability  6f  wars  and  tumults,  which 
caused  sober  men  to  look  to  the  great 
Ruler  of  all  human  events,  and  to  bethink 
themselves  how  they  stood  before  Him 
who  ruleth  as  He  wills.  In  his  opinion, 
the  sword  was  going  forth  through  the 
whole  land,  and  great  troubles,  and  great 
struggles,  and  great  convulsions  were 
about  to  take  place,  and  were  inevitable, 
unless  they  were  averted  by  that  Being 
whose  mercy  was  boundless.  This,  there- 
fore, he  saidy  was  the  season  for  humiliation 
and  intercession  for  mercy,  and  confession 
of  sins.  Such  was  his  sincere  conviction ; 
and,  if  he  erred  in  it,  he  erred  with  many 
who  were  able  and  observant  men.  The 
hon.  Member  then  read  several  extracts 
from  different  works,  in  order  to  show  the 
increasing  depravity  of  the  times,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  divine  interference 
to  prevent  it — "  to  thee,  O  God,"  exclaim- 
ed the  hon.  Member,  '*  I  call  aloud  ;  to 
thee,  oh  God  !  who  hast  so  often  protected 
this  nation  and  this  people,  that  thou  wouldst 
be  pleased  to  do  the  work  of  mercy  unto 
guilty  men  and  wretched  sinners  in  thine 
own  good  time."  It  was  said  by  too 
many  persons  in  the  present  degenerate 
days,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  connection 
between  religion  and  politics;  that  all 
religion  should  be  banished  from  discussion 
in  that  House,  and  all  politics  from  the 
pulpit.  This  notion  was  gaining  ground 
with  too  much  rapidity,  and  therefore  it 
was  that  he  wished  to  address  th^  House 
on  a  subject  so  vitally  important  as  the 
present  to  all  their  dearest  interests.  The 
notion  itself  was  conceived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  liberals  and  infidels  abroad. 


Yes,  it  was  conceived  in  that  spirit  which 
struck  out  from  the  title  of  the  present 
King  of  France  the  words  "  by  the  grace 
of  God,"  It  was  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  those  men  who  had  taken  into  pay 
the  teachers  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
This  spirit  was  the  very  essence  of  liberal- 
ism. In  all  the  acts  of  our  forefathers, 
religion  formed  the  grand  basis.  It 
was  the  foundation  of  all  public  pro- 
ceedings, from  the  crowning  of  the 
Sovereign  down  to  the  most  minute  oc- 
currence in  ordinary  life  !  Yes  ;  from  the 
crowning  of  the  Sovereign  by  the  Bishops 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  down  to  the  most 
minute  acts,  and  again  up  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament,  where  as  we  now 
met,  our  forefathers  had  met  in  other  days, 
and  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
religion  on  the  faith  of  those  Gospels 
which  were  now  attempted  to  be  removed 
from  the  Table  [alluding  as  was  understood, 
to  the  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Oath 
of  Abjuration].  The  hon.  Member  next 
read  an  extract  from  an  address  by  Lord 
Bacon  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  containing 
these  words,  ''  The  King  who  holds  not 
religion,  is  void  of  all  piety  and  justice." 
He  next  read  an  extract  from  the  first 
speech  of  Elizabeth,  earnestly  enjoining 
upon  the  Legislature  and  the  people,  the 
practice  of  religion  and  virtue.  *'  The 
French,"  said  the  hon.  Member,  •*  have 
struck  out  the  words '  by  the  grace  of  God,' 
and  put  in  bfhsphemously  the  words  '  by 
the  sovereign  people,'  in  the  title  of  the 
King  to  the  Throne.  If  we  turn  from 
God  as  the  French  have  done,  God  will 
turn  from  us,  and  give  us  up  to  our  own 
ways  most  assuredly,  and  of  a  verity 
this  was  the  case  with  the  French,  when 
they  took  a  prostitute  from  the  streets, 
and  worshipped  her  as  an  idol.  The 
French  forsook  their  God,  and  God  gave 
them  up  to  the  devil."  The  hon.  Member 
then  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  some 
periodical  publications,  contending,  that 
though  they  professed  to  be  the  great 
enlighteners  of  the  times,  yet  that  the 
men  of  the  present  generation  were  but 
mere  pigmies  in  wisdom  compared  with 
their  ancestors.  According  to  one  of 
these  publications,  he  observed,  that 
Protestant  Governments  and  Christian 
Governments  now  meant  just  as  much  as 
Protestant  Cookery,  or  Christian  Horse- 
manship. In  such  a  state  of  things,  he 
maintamed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  men, 
who  were  not  led  away  by  the  horrible 
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treaty  of  1810,  which  said,  that  after  the 
expiration  of  jfifteen  years,  it  should  be 
competent  to  either  party  to  propose  an 
alteration  of  the  stipulations ;  but,  if  the 
▼lew  which  he  took  of  them  was  correct, 
no  alteration  was  necessary,  and  this  coui^- 
try  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  adopt  the 
measure  which  had  been  proposed. 

Mr.  Merries  said,  that  the  measure, 
then,  was  to  be  adopted,  subject  to  the 
understanding,  that  Portugal  would  pro- 
hibit our  woollen  goods. — [Some  Mem- 
bers exclaimed  **  might,"  not  *•  would."] 
Well,  Portugal  might,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, would,  prohibit  them.  As  to  the 
information  which  he  had  sought,  the  an- 
swer of  the  noble  Lord  was  perfectly  explicit. 

Arbitbatiov  between  England 
AND  America.]  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Mr.  G.  Robinson,  Viscount 
Palmergion  said,  that  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  had  given  a  decision 
upon  the  point  at  issue  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  decision  was  now  on  its  way 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  did  not  know  that  it  was  pro- 
posed by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  lay 
that  decision  before  the  House.  If  any 
hon.  Member  had  a  motion  to  make  on 
thesubjectj  it  was  competent  to  him  to 
do  so. 

The  Report  was  brought  up,  and  Reso- 
lutions agreed  to. 

Smuggling  in  Ireland.]  Lord  AU 
thorp  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  better  prevention  of  the  smuggling  of 
Whiskey  and  Malt  in  Ireland.  The  noble 
Lord  observed,  that  offences  against  the 
revenue  ought  rather  to  be  punished  by 
penalties,  m  the  shape  of  fine,  than  pro- 
ceeded against  as  misdemeanours,  as  they 
were  at  present.  The  law  now  in  operation 
had  also  another  defect; — these  offences 
could  only  be  dealt  with  in  the  higher  Courts 
whereas  he  wished  to  make  them  liable  to  be 
tried  at  the  Petty  Sessions. — Leave  given. 

General  Fast.]  Mr.  Perceval  said, 
he  was  quite  confident  the  House  would 
think  that  hardly  any  individual  could 
stand  more  in  need  of  their  indulgence 
than  he  did  in  the  task  which  he  had 
undertaken.  He  could  sincerely  assure 
the  House,  that  it  was  only  an  imperative 
sense  of  duty  to  his  God  and'  to  his  coun- 
try which  could  inducts  him  to  rise  and 


bring  fbrward  the  subject  to  which  he  now 
begged  humbly  to  call  attention.  He  felt 
that  he  was  perfectly  unfit  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  it  in  the  manner 
that  the  occasion  merited,  or  to  enforce, 
by  any  powers  of  his  own,  things  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  their  notice.  He 
had  neither  strength,  nor  talent,  nor 
personal  character  sufficient  to  claim  the 
respect  of  the  House.  He  had  but  one 
claim  to  their  attention,  but  that  was  one 
which  he  had  not  often  found  to  fail — he 
meant  the  name  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  bear.  That  name  was  his  greatest 
earthly  treasure,  his  highest  earthly  boast. 
However  unworthy  he  might  be  to  intro- 
duce a  subject  of  such  deep  importance 
as  that  to  which  he  was  proceeding,  he 
felt  that  no  individual  within  those  walls 
was  so  completely  the  debtor  of  his  coun- 
try as  he  was.  He  was  the  mere  child 
and  creature  of  this  nation's  bounty ;  for 
if  it  were  not  for  the  munificence  of 
Parliament,  and  for  the  still  greater  bounty 
of  the  Sovereign,  who  augmented  that 
munificence,  he  should  not  be  in  a  situ- 
ation to  address  the  House  upon  any 
subject  whatever.  He  felt,  therefore,  that 
if  he  was  convinced  of  danger  to  the 
country — if  he  was  persuaded  that  for 
her  there  was  one,  ana  but  one,  deliver- 
ance open  and  apparent  of  which  she 
could  ever  possibly  avail  herself,  he  should 
be  baser  than  the  basest  thing  we  tread 
upon  if  he  suffered  any  unworthy  motive 
of  fear,  because  his  motion  was  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  palateable  to  the 
House — because  it  was  not  a  common 
measure,  and  such  as  others  would  readily 
undertake — if  he  should,  although  feelin? 
that  danger  existed,  and  being  convinced 
that  there  was  safety  in  but  one  way, 
sufier  himself  to  be  deterred,  by  any 
cowardly  or  even  modest  feelin?,  from  en- 
deavouring to  point  out  the  path  of  safety. 
The  motion  which  he  was  about  to  submit 
to  the  House  was  not  suggested  by  the 
immediate  pressure  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  the  country  was  at  this  moment 
agitated;  it  had  been  uppermost  in  his 
heart  and  mind  for  two  years.  He  had 
looked  to  those  quarters  from  whence 
such  measures  were  wont  to  proceed,  but 
he  had  looked  in  vain.  Having  heard 
that  others  were  striving  to  induce  the 
Crown  to  adopt  the  measure  for  which  he 
was  now  about  to  propose  an  Address  to 
the  Throne,  he  had  postponed  his  motion 
till  the  last  moment^  and  it  was  not  until 
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would  extend  no  further.  He  did  not  stand 
up  to  give  a  negative  to  the  question,  but 
he  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  got  rid 
of,  by  the  House  consenting  to  the  pre- 
vious question,  which  he  would  then  move. 

Mr.  Perceval  expressed  his  thanks  for 
the  respectful  manner  in  which  his  motion 
had  been  listened  to  by  the  House,  and  in 
the  manner  it  had  been  treated  by  the 
noble  Lord,  and  then  signified  his  intention 
of  not  dividing  the  House. 

The  Previous  Question  carried. 

Proposed  Adjourvmxkt.]  Vir.Hunt 
rose  to  move  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
(it  being  after  one),  saying,  that  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  move  an  adjournment 
if  the  House  should  sit  beyond  midnight, 
and  proceed  to  take  new  business. 

TheSpeaker — Who  seconds  the  Motion  f 

Mr.  Hunt — I  have  not  asked  any  hon. 
Member  to  second  it. 

The  Speaker — The  House  cannot  enter- 
tain any  motion  that  is  not  seconded. 

Mr.  Hunt — I  have  kept  my  word,  Sir, 
in  moving  the  adjournment,  and  have 
nothing  more  to  urge. 

The  House  accordingly  proceeded  with 
tome  routine  business. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Tuesday,  Feb.  15, 1831. 

HiNOTSS.]  Petitiooi  pmented.  By  Viioount  Godbbicb, 
Arom  U)e  Commerdal  Society  of  Oalwty  for  an  txtenrion 
of  th»  Fnnehiie  of  that  plaet.  By  the  BUhop  of  I«in- 
ooLSTt  from  Mvci»l  plaew  in  Linooinibiit,  fsr  Uw  AlioU* 
tion  of  Slavery. 

[The  Reverend  Prelate,  in  presenting  these 
Petitions,  begged  leave  to  give  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  moral  and  religious  habits 
should  be  inculcated  among  the  slave 
population  of  the  Colonies  before  a  mea- 
sure for  their  unqualified  emancipation 
was  attempted.] 

For  Parliamentary  Refomi.  Iiy  the  Earl  of  RoaaaiBT, 
ftom  MuMelburgh: — By  Lord  DAcmi,  from  Bishop 
Stortford }— By  Lord  Kmo,  ftom  NotHogham,  horn  the 
Union  of  the  Working  Claiaee  at  M ancheiter,  imd  Arom 
Kiddenninsteik  By  Lord  DAcms,  from  SpiUby,  Lincoln- 
dilre,  against  the  Duty  on  Fire  Insurances.  By  Lord 
KmOi  Aran  Parishes  in  Glamorgan,  Seroerset,  and  Glou- 
octter  shlret,  againvt  Tithes i  and  from  St.  James*<,  Clerk- 
enwell,  for  an  alteration  in  the  Coi|)-laws.  For  the  Repeal 
of  the  Duty  on  Sea-borne  Coals,  by  Eaii  Morlby,  from 
East  Stonehouie :— By  the  Earl  of  Baaaz,  from  Bishop^ 
Stortford  and  Spilsby.  By  Lord  Wymvoro,  firom  a  num- 
ber of  persons  living  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Galway,  for 
Protaotion  to  the  Kelp  Manufcelure. 

Parliamentary  Reform.]  The  Earl 
of  Radnor  presented  a  Petition,  signed  by 
21,000  persons  of  the  town  of  Birming- 


ham, praying  for  Reform*  He  said  this 
petition  was  got  up  at  a  most  numerous, 
intelligent,  and  respectable  meeting,  where 
the  subject  was  ably  and  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed. He  could  not  avoid  noticing  the 
great  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
Birmingham  since  the  Church  and  King 
mobs,  about  the  year  1793,  which  he  was 
old  enough  to  remember.  The  people 
were  now  comparatively  eniightened  and 
instructed ;  they  had  amongst  them  read- 
ing societies  and  institutions ;  and  though 
they  had  frequently  been  visited  by  severe 
distress,  they  had  been  guilty  of  no  out- 
rages. On  this  account  he  said,  that  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  that  petition  were 
well  worthy  or  their  Lordships'  attention. 
He  agreed  with  it  in  ev^ry  respect,  the 
more  particularly  in  that  which  recom- 
mended the  Vote  by  Ballot,  as  he  was  con- 
vinced a  slight  Reform,  aocompanied  by  a 
ballot,  wouki  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
people  than  a  more  genera)  Refbrm  with- 
out it.  The  people  thought  Reform  was 
their  right,  and,  therefore,  they  called 
their  prayer  to  the  House  a  petition  of 
rights. 

Lord  Caltkorpe  bore  testimony  to  the 
respectability  and  intelligenoe  of  the  peti- 
tioners, and  supported  the  prayer  of  their 
petition.  Any  reform  would  be  very  im- 
perfect, which  did  not  embrace  the  town 
of  Birmin|ham,  but  he  believed  that  his 
Maiesty's  Ministers  contemplated  at  least 
including  that  in  their  scheme. '  The  pro- 
gress of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
Reform  had  been  such,  that  it  would  no 
longer  be  safe  to  withhold  it. 

The  Bankrupt  Lavs.]  Tha  Lard 
Chanceilor  said,  he  had  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent a  Petition,  to  which  he  requested 
their  Lordships*  particular  attention,  as 
far  BS  regarded  the  prayer  of  it,  and  the 
body  of  men  f^om  whom  it  emanated,  in 
which  were  combined  all  the  powerful 
bankers,  merchants,  solicitors,  and  trades- 
men of  the  City  of  London.  When  the 
petition  had  been  put  into'his  hands,  he 
nsd  naturally  looked  over  the  signatures, 
and  he  could  assure  their  Lordships,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  name  of  nrst«rate 
importance,  connected  with  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  this  great  metropolis,  which 
was  not  to  be  found  amongst  them.  It 
was  signed  by  4,500  persons — though  the 
petition  lay  but  two  days  and  a  half  ft>r 
signatures.  Had  it  remained  longer  open, 
he  believed  that  every  man  of  the  least 
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spirit  of  infidelity,  to  implore  the  Deity 
to  avert  his  judgment  from  the  land.     If 
no  peace,  no  quiet,  no  content,  were  to  be 
found  in  the  land — and  if  the  spirit  of 
Atheism  was   found  to  extend   itself  in 
all    directions,    the   consequence    would 
be,  that  we  must  speedily  tumble  down  to 
a  state  of  utter  ruin  and  desolation,  and 
that  at  a  moment  when  we  least  expected 
it.     If  the  people  of  England  were  in  a 
miserable  and  distracted  state,  he  would 
ask,  could  there  be  any  stronger  motive 
than  this  for  humiliation  and  penitence 
before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  ?    His 
own   firm  belief  was,  that  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  land  was  closely  bound 
up  with  the  Established  Church  of  the 
land .     Of  late  years  he  had  observed ,  with 
great  satisfaction,  an  increasing  improve- 
ment among  all  ranks  of  the  Clergy,  but 
too  many  of  their  predecessors  had  been 
led  away  by  a  false  spirit,  and  if  cor- 
ruption had  prevailed  among  all  classes, 
— if  the  sacred  duties  of  the  Sabbath  were 
neglected — the  heavy  responsibility  must 
rest  with  these  men,  to  whom  the  best 
interests  of  education  had  been  intrusted 
at  the  period  to  which  he  had  referred. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  House,  whether  it 
was  unbecoming  in  any  body  of  Christian 
men  to  agree  to  such  a  motion  as  that 
which  he  had  now  to  submit  ?  During  a 
long  interval  of  peace  they  had  neglected 
to  do  that  which  their  ancestors  had  fre- 
quently done — namely,    to  address    the 
Crown  to  appoint  a  day  for  a  general  hu- 
miliation   and    thanksgiving.      He    was 
aware  that  the  objection  likely  to  be  urged 
against  him  was,  that  a  motion  of  this 
nature  ought  to  emanate  from  the  Privy 
Council,  and  not  from  an  ordinary  Member 
of  the   Legislature.     He   admitted   that 
such-  had    always    been    the    usage  in 
former  times,  but  as  he  found  with  pain 
that  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  observed,  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  undertake  what 
he  considered  a  sacred  duty,  however  in- 
competent he  was   to  discharge   it  with 
effect.     In  justice,  however,  to  his  Majes- 
ty*s  Ministers,  he  must  say,  that  having 
seen   what*  they  had    already    done    in 
directing  a  certain  Form  of  Prayer  to  be 
composed  and  distributed  throughout  the 
land,  they  had  entitled  themselves  to  his 
most  cordial  thanks.    They  also  deserved 
entire  approbation  for  the   firm  and  de- 
cisive conduct  they    had  adopted   with 
regard  to  •  Ireland — conduct   which   was 
afaeady  attended  with  the  most  favour- 
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able  effects.  They  had  in  this  respect 
obeyed  the  injunction  of  Him  who 
said,  "  Ask,  and  you  shall  receive.'**  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  asked  for  wisdom, 
and  they  had  received  it.  He  had  now  only 
most  earnestly  to  entreat  the  House,  that 
if  there  should  be  any  thing  odd,  either 
in  the  tone  or  manner  of  any  hon.  Member 
who  should  lend  him  his  support  on  this 
occasion,  they  would,  in  consideration  of 
the  solemn  and  sacred  character  of  the 
subject,  forbear  from  displaying  the 
sh'ghtest  appearance  of  levity.  The  hon. 
Member,  in  conclusion,  moved,  "  That  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  "■  to  his 
Majesty,  praying  that  he  may  be  gracious- 
ly pleased  to  issue  a  Royal  Proclamation 
appointing  a  day  to  be  set  apart  for 
national  humiliation  and  prayer  to  Al- 
mighty God,  to  avert,  with  his  mercy, 
those  evils  which  we  have  deserved,  and 
bless  the  consultations  of  this  House  for 
the  good  of  his  Church :  and  also  praying 
his  Majesty  that  he  may  be  pleased  to 
direct  a  Collection  to  be  made  in  all  the 
Churches  for  the  Poor.'* 

Mr.  H,  Hughes  seconded  the  Motion. 
The  hon.  Member  said,  that  at  that  late 
hour  he  would  not  trespass  on  the  time  of 
the  House,  lest  he  might  detract  from  the 
arguments  of  the  hon.  Member.  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  country  would  honour 
him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  this  question  forward. 

Lord  AlthoTp  said,  that  no  one  could 
have  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  without  admiring  the  feeling 
with  which  the  Motion  had  been  brought 
forward — a  feeling,  indeed,  not  merely 
displayed  in  the  speech,  but  which  must 
have  existed  in  his  mind,  to  induce  him 
to  submit  it  to  the  House,  and  for  which 
he  was  entitled  to  respect.  Having  said 
this,  he  would,  however,  submit  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  whether,  as  he  himself 
had  intimated  towards  the  close  of  his 
remarks,  the  subject  was  one  which  could 
be  advantageously  discussed  in  a  popular 
assembly  like  the  House  of  Commons? 
He  thought  such  a  subject  as  the  one  in 
question  was  properly  one  which  should 
be  left  to  the  King  in  Council.  He  was 
aware  that  the  Motion  was  not  unpre- 
cedented— for  there  were  precedents  to  be 
found,  though  these  occurred  a  long  time 
ago — yet  he  thought  that  he  should  not 
be  fulfilling  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  press 
upon  the  House  not  to  discuss  this  question. 
He  hoped  that*  the  discussion  upon  it 
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The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  that 
when  he  asked  the  question,  he  intended 
to  give  the  noble  Earl,  who  presented  so 
many  petitions  from  Ireland  for  a  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  an  opportunity  of  declaring 
whether  he  could  boldly  stand  forward  in 
his  place  and  support  that  measure  or  not. 
He  wished  that  the  course  pursued  by  a 
noble  Earl,  on  a  late  occasion,  in  present- 
ing petitions  on  the  same  subject,  had 
been  adopted  on  this.  He  would  only 
say,  for  his  own  part,  as  an  Irishman,  that 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union  could  do  no  possible 
good,  but  only  cause  a  dismemberment  of 
the  empire. 

Additional  Churches  Act.]  On 
the  Motion  .of  the  Bishop  of  London,  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  above 
Act  was  brought  up  and  read  a  first  time. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  took  that  opportu- 
nity of  correcting  a  misstatement  which 
had  taken  place  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  observations  he  had  made  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  '  He  was  represented  to 
have  said,  the  average  income  of  the 
Clergymen  of  England  was  155/.,  and 
that  of  Archdeacons  600/.,  when,  in  fact, 
he  stated,  that  the  one  was  185/.  and  the 
other  not  more  than  100/. 

Lord  King  said,  he  was  surprised  at  so 
low  an  average  as  185/.  a  year ;  for,  calcu- 
lating that  there  were  10,000  parishes,  the 
tithes  could  not  amount  to  more  than 
between  two  and  three  millions,  while,  in 
fact,  they  were  between  four  and  five 
millions. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  made  in  1,825,  the 
tithes  amounted  to  2,300,000/.,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  paid  to  lay  impro- 
priators. He  was  sure,  that  the  average 
mcome  of  the  Clergy,  if  above  185/.,  was 
under  200/. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  supposed,  that  the 
rev.  Prelate  last  night  included  all  the 
income  of  the  Clergy ;  but  he  found  now 
that  he  confined  himself  lo  tithes. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  he  had 
taken  into  calculation  the  one-third  of  the 
value  of  ecclesiastical  leases  ;  but,  as  the 
maintenance  of  Curates  was  to  be  deducted, 
it  would  be  found  that  his  calculation  was 
correct. 

Fraudulent  Debtors.]     Lord  TFyn- 

ford  presented  a  Petition  from  persons  of 

the  name  of  ^Sheratt,  complaining  that  a 

MagistratQi  lo  whom  their  father  had  lent 


a  considerable  sum  of  money,  was  now  in 
the  King's-Bench,  spending  a  large  in- 
come, while  they  were  reduced  to  great 
distress.  The  petitioners  stated,  that  at 
the  death  of  their  father,  who  had  long 
applied  for  his  money  in  vain,  his  executors 
obtained  judgment  against  the  debtor, 
who  had  been  taken  in  execution,  and 
lodged  in  the  King*s-Bench,  where,  since 
1824,  he  had  heex^  living  in  a  most  sump- 
tuous manner,  on  property  which  belonged 
to  them.  It  was  not  to  be  borne,  that 
debtors  should  in  this  manner  spend  the 
money  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  in 
riot  and  licentiousness,  without  the  law 
affording  any  redress  to  the  oppressed. 
His  Lordship  then  moved  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  Frauds  on  Creditors  Bill  being 
committed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  hoped,  that  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  would  consent  to 
postpone  this  stage  of  the  Bill,  as  some  of 
the  Judges  wished  to  have  more  lime  to 
consider  its  provisions.  It  was  a  Bill  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  great  change  in  the 
law,  and  to  bring  the  business  of  the 
Insolvent  Court  into  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law,  and  therefore  it  required  to  be 
well  digested,  though  no  one  could  deny 
the  propriety  of  getting  at  the  effects  of 
fraudulent  debtors. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  he  could  not  resist 
the  application  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  though  he  w^s  surprised  that  the 
Judges  had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds, 
as  the  Bill  had  been  eight  weeks  before 
them.  He  begged  the  noble  Lord  Xe  un- 
derstand, that  he -was  the  last  man  to  pro- 
pose bringing  the  business  of  the  Insolvent 
Court  to  Westminster  Hall;  his  great  ob- 
ject was,  to  compel  those  to  go  to,,  the 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  who  now  ..kept 
out  of  it,  though  theyt  were  insoivent. 
The  Bill,  or  some  corresponding  measare, 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  petition 
which  he  had  lately  presented,  was  the 
best  evidence  of  the  frauds  which  were 
now  practised  by  debtors,  who  lived  luxu- 
riantly while  their  creditors  were  starving. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  some  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  went  to  produce  material 
changes  in  the  mode  of  conducting  pro- 
cesses in  the  Courts  of  Law.  One  of  the 
clauses,  it  was  thought,  would  oblige  the 
debtor  to  appear  before  the  Court  which 
issued  the  writ,  in  place  of  being  tried,  as 
at  present,  before  the  Insolvent  Debtors' 
Court. 

Lord  Wyi\ford  said,  he  had  no  such 
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object  tn  view  in  the  Bill  which  was  before 
the  House.  His  object  rather  was,  to 
oblige  debtors  to  go  to  the  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Court — a  Court  to  which  few,  at 
present,  went,  who  had  any  effects.  The 
compulsory  clause  would  not,  however,  be 
operative  till  after  a  judgment  had  been 
obtained.  Nobody  now  went  to  the  In- 
solvent Court  who  had  any  property,  as 
was  evident  by  the  dividends  not  amount- 
ing to  one  farthing  in  the  pound. 
Committee  postponed. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS. 
Tuesday,  Feb.  15,  1831. 

MiMUTSflb]  BUI*.  Colond  Tsbkch  brought  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Irish  Election  Acte,  lit  Geo.  Itb,  e.  11,  4th  of 
Geo.  4th,  c.  55,  and  10th  of  Geo.  4th«  e.  58.  Mr.  O'BaiSN 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  the  aged,  inftmi,  and 
helplen  Poor  in  Irdand,  which  wai  read  a  flnt  time. 

Retumi  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  O.-  Lamb,  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  all  Expenses  actually  incurred  in  serv- 
ing the  Ofliee  of  High  Sheriff  of  cadi  Coimty  in  England 
and  Wales*  during  the  years  18S8  and  1829,  so  far  as  the 
same  can  be  made  out ;  together  with  a  Return  of  all 
Charges  and  Fees  paid,  to  whom  paid,  and  under' what 
authority  t  also,  a  statement  of  Fees  repaid,  and  allow- 
ances made,  to  each  High  Sheriff  within  thesalll  years: — 
On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Hums,  several,  relative  to  the  Civil 
Superannuations  in  1830;  aln,  of  all  existing  Half-pay 
Superannuatioos,  Ovil  and  Military,  for  1830 1  also,  of 
the  Expenditure  of  13,0002.  for  forming  Tables  of  the 
Parishes  in  Ireland;  also,  of  the  Half-pay  of  150  Ofllcera, 
having  Half-pay  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Militia : — On  the 
Motion  of  Mr.  JxrBaoir,  all  sums  of  Money  allowed  by 
way  of  dnkwhadc  on  Soap  exported  to  Ireland  during  the 
years  1824*  1835,  1836,  1837,  1828,  1839,  1830,  to  SOi 
January,  1831 ;  all  Soap  exported  to  Irdand,  on  whidi  a 
drawbsiek  of  Duty  was  allowed  during  the  same  years ;  all 
Sums  allowed  by  way  of  drawbadc  of  Duty  on  Soap,  and 
tlie  quantities  exported,  during  the  same  period  (excluding 
Ireluid): — On  the  Motion  ot  Mr.  S.  Ricn,  anacoouot  of 
the  Charges  of  the  seversl  SherUft  and  Returning  OiBoers 
in  Ireland,  at  the  last  general  Election. 

Petitioos  presented.  For  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  by  Mr. 
HuoHaa  HuoBss,  fh>m  Alkborough  and  Whitton,  Lin- 
ooloshire:— By  Mr.  C.  Grant,  from  several  Congre- 
gations of  Dissenters  in  Scotland.  For  the  Abolition  ot 
the  Assessed  Taxes,  by  Sir  W.  Inoilbt,  fWnn  Louth,  in 
Uncoln.  For  a  Repeal  of  the  Coal  Duties,  by  Mr. 
HoDoia,  from  Hythe.  For  a  General  Fast,  by  Mr.  C. 
Smm,  from  PonteftacC 

BELOrUM  —  COKDUCT     OF    FraNCE.] 

Sir  R.  Vyvyan  said,  he  was  desirous  to 
put  a  question  to  his  Majesty's  present 
GoTemment,  more  particularly  as  he  per- 
ceived the  noble  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  was  now  in  his  place  in 
the  House.  It  was  the  privilege  of  any 
Member  of  the  House,  under  particular 
cn^cufiilsiEhnces,  to  be  allowed  to  put  to  the 
members  of  his  Majesty's  •  Government 
questions  rel^f e  to  the'.trade  or  policy  of 
the%iiquiitry ,  tKough ' Wfe^aekiiawfed ged ,  at 
the  '^^  time,  it  Was  coi^etcmt  to  the 
mMdfof  his  Mij^5lyV  Government  to 
iweMor  decline  maktmr '  ativ  replv  to 
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such  inquiry.  It  was  far  from  his  inten- 
tion to  put  any  question  in  a  shape  which 
might  embarrass  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment; but  as  the  question  was  one  in 
which  the  interest,  honour,  and  dignity  of 
this  country  were  involved,  if  not  com- 
promised ;  and  as  the  subject  had  been, 
not  only  spoken  of,  but  canvassed  by  dif- 
ferent journalists,  and  printed  in  news- 
papers, both  foreign  and  English,  he  felt 
there  was  no  impropriety  or  indelicacy  in 
making  this  application  to  his  Majesty's 
Government  for  information.  He  referred 
to  the  communication  made  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Belgian  Congress  to  that 
assembly  relative  to  a  Letter  despatched  to 
the  French  agent  at  Brussels  by  the  Mi- 
nister for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris. 

The  Speaker  called  the  hon.  Member  to 
order.  He  must  confine  himself  to  a 
question. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  said,  he  should 
then  confine  himself  to  reading  the  letter 
alluded  to. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  the  hon.  Bilro' 
net's  proposal  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  House.  He  could  not  read  the 
letter. 

The  jSJpea^r  observed,, the  rule  of  the 
House  must  be  complied  with,  that  when 
a  Member  went  out  of  the  usual  course, 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  question,  \\t 
was  bound  to  confine  himself  to  merely 
putting  the  question  as  a  dry,  simple 
query.  Such,  in  this  instance,  would  be 
the  most  convenient  and  least  irregular. 

^\x  Richard  Vyvyan  should  comply  with 
the  line  of  conduct  marked  out  for  him  by 
the  Chair.  It  was  well  known  that  a  pro- 
tocol bad  been  drawn  up  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  five  great  Powers  at  Lon- 
don, on  the  20th  of  January  last,  relative 
to  their  views  with  respect  to  the  Belgian 
State.  That  protocol,  of  course,  was 
signed  by  the  French  minister  then  in 
England;  notwithstanding  which,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  French  minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  to  the  French 
diplomatic  agent  at  Brussels,  was  said  to 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  latter,  bearing 
a  very  recent  date.  The  letter  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  Sir; — If,  M  I  hop4*,  you  have  not  rommii- 
nicated  to  the  Bf Iglnn  irovemment  the  Proifyml 
of  the  20Ui  of  Jsnuary,  yon  will  oppofe  firm 
com  miini  ration,  because  tbe  Kin;;')i  G<rvernvient 
bas  not  a«4>nte(l  to  it.  In  the  qnention  of  the 
debt,  as  welt  f»  of  tbe  Itinttx  of  tbe  Bel^rifin  ter- 
ritory, we  havealwayt  ondentood  that  the  con- 
'  carreoce  and  cooteat  of  both  States  were  necct- 
«ary. 
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"  The  Congress  at  London  is  a  mediation, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  King's  Government 
that  it  should  never  tose  that  character. — Ac- 
cept, &c. 
"  To  M*  Bresson.         Hobacb  SEBAiriAin." 

Now,  the  question  be  wished  to  ask  of  the 
noble  Lord  was  ibis.  Had  that  noble 
Lord  been  made  acquainted  officially  with 
this  letter  ?  The  second  question  he 
wished  to  put  to  him  was,  whether  he  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
large  bodies  of  troops  had  for  sometime  past 
been  collecting  on  the  north-east  frontier 
of  France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Belgian  provinces  ? 

Lord  Palmerston  replied,  that  his  an- 
swer should  be  directed  i^trictly  to  the 
questions  put  by  the  hon.  Member.  Go- 
vernment had  received  from  the  diplomatic 
agent  of  this  Government  at  Brussels  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had  just  read. 
He  trusted  that,  if  he  felt  it  advisable  to 
confine  himself  to  this  succinct  answer,  and 
added  no  more,  the  House  would  imagine 
he  had  exercised  a  proper  reserve,  more 
particularly  as  at  this  moment  negotiations 
'  were  pending  upon  this  subject.  As  to 
the  remarks  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
made,  on  the  chance  which  existed  that  the 
•  interest,  dignity,  and  honour  of  this  coun- 
try might  be  compromised,  he  confidently 
hoped  that  the  House  would  be  of  opinion, 
tl^at  the  dignity,  interest,  and  honour  of 
the  country  had  been  confided  to  very 
safe  keeping.  It  was  true,  that  the 
troops  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  had 
been  also  stated  to  our  Government  to  be 
increased  in  numbers;  repeated  assurances, 
however,  had  been  given  to  the  British 
Government  by  France  of  her  pacific  in- 
tentions, both  as  respected  this  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  Governments  of  Eurrope, 
and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  France  to 
cultivate  and  maintain  amicable  relations, 
not  only  with  this,  but  with  all  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe* 

Game  Laws.]  In  reply  to  a  question 
from  Mr.  Fyler, 

The  Marquis  o(  Chandos  said,  he  felt 
himself  somewhat  awkwardly  placed  with 
respect  to  his  Bill  on  the  subject  of  the 
improvement  of  the  Game  Laws.  After 
what  had  taken  place  on  a  former  night, 
when  he  postponed  his  Bill,  in  order  to 
accommodate  his  views,  if  possible,  to 
those  of  his  noble  friend,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  and  that  noble  Lord 
wtre  unable  to  coincide  sufficiently,  and 
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the  result  was,  that  he  understood  a  bill 
on  this  subject  was  to  be  brought  in  by 
the  noble  Lord  to-night.  He  was  aware 
of  the  inconvenience  of  bringing  both  these 
bills  before  the  House  in  a  full  Committee 
of  the  House ;  he  should,  therefora,  pro- 
pose that  the  two  bills  might,  with  the 
consent  of  the  noble  Lord,  be  submitted 
to  the  examination  of  a  Select  Committee, 
which  might  make  up,  from  the  materials 
and  enactments  of  each,  a  foil  and  ade* 
quate  bill  to  meet  the  wishes  of  both 
parties.  He  should  be  glad  to  learn  from 
the  noble  Lord  if  such  a  course  would  be 
agreeable  to  him. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  and  his 
noble  friend,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forees, 
had  looked  over  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord 
in  his  presence,  and  found  there  so  many 
enactments  in  which  they  could  not  coid- 
cide  tn  opinion,  and  many  of  the  clauses 
were  so  diffusive,  that  they  felt  the  better 
coarse  would  be  to  introduce  a  new  bHI  on 
the  subject  altogether ;  leave  to  introduce 
which,  would  be  moved  for  in  the  coone 
of  the  evening. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  said,  that  if 
the  noble  Lord  should  continue  indisposed 
to  adopt  the  course  of  sending  both  bUls 
to  a  Committee  above-stairs,  he  should 
persist  in  his  object,  and  go  on  with  his 
own  measure. 


Trade  and  MAKUFACTtraxs.]  Mr. 
Alderman  Waiihman  rose,  in  pursuance 
of  his  notice,  to  move  his  Resolutions  re- 
lating to  the  Trade  and  Manufactures  of 
the  country.  The  hon.  Alderman  ob- 
served, that  he  laboured  under  consider- 
able difficulty  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  subject  His  Res(^a- 
tions  had  been  some  time  ago  prmte«l  and 
circulated ;  but  the  subject  was  not  very 
popular  in  the  House;  nor  was  it  very 
popular  with  a  great  paction  of  the  Press. 
At  the  same  time,  he  must  say  for  himself, 
that  he  had  consulted  many  able  persons; 
and  that  his  views  of  the  question  met 
with  their  entire  concurrence,  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  as  they  did 
not  differ  from  him  as  to  the  infereaces 
which  he  was  inclined  to  draw  from  the 
returns,  he  felt  encouraged  in  the  ar- 
duous task  which  he  had  undertaken.  He 
bad  no  other  object  than  to  lay  the  truth 
before  the  House.  He  had  derived  most 
of  the  facts  on  which  the  Resolutions  were 
founded,  which  he  intended  to  submit  to 
the  House,  from  oflScial  Returoat    TI19 
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qiiestkm  wst,  in  his  ot>int<Hi,  of  ihe  ut- 
most  iiitportsiice,  aifd  was  one  to  wbichi 
for  yean  aild  years,  he  had  baeo  anxious 
lo  call  the  attention  of  the  Hoose.  The 
greatest  fallacies  had  been  promulg^ated 
ttpoQ  the  subject  in  the  sf^eeches  in  the 
House,  and  even  in  the  Speeches  from  the 
Throne*  When  petitions  were  presented, 
compiaining  of  OTerwhehning  distress,  it 
waa  said,  that  the  distress  was  only  partial 
and  ttaiporary,  and  that,  open  the  whole, 
trade  and  confmeroe  were  flcKirishing.  It 
had'  been  declared  last  Session,  in  the 
Speeeh  from  the  Throne,  that  the  exports 
exceeded  in  amount  those  of  any  former 
period,  k  statement  that  would  be  found 
entirely  fallacious  when  the  real  value  of 
the  exports  was  seen.  Feeling  as  he  did 
that  die  distress  was  not  of  a  temporary 
nature,  and  that  the  causes  of  ft  were  either 
unknown  or  misrepresented,  he  had  applied 
hiteaelf  closely  to  examine  the  state  of  our 
trade  and  mannfaetares,  and  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  the  depreciation  which  they 
were  suffering.  The  official  valtietion  of 
our  exports  afforded  no  criterion  of  pre- 
sent prices;  bnt  merely  showed  the  in- 
crease and  decrease  of  quantity.  The  ap- 
preciatiott  and  depreciation  of  price  must 
be  ascertained  by  comparison  between  the 
declared  or  real  value.  He  had  heard  a 
great  many  contradictory  statements  in 
Uiai  House,  with  respect  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  distress.  Sometimes  it 
waa  said,  that  it  was  the  manufacturing, 
sometimes  that  it  was  the  agricultural 
classes  that  were  suffering.  He  had  seen 
several  plans  for  relieving  the  dbtress;  but 
the  first  thing  necessary  was,  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  In  his  opinion,  the  real  cause 
of  tlie  diatre^  was,  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  property,  arising  from  the  measures 
of  Government  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rency and  to  trade,  from  which  the  produc- 
tive classes  were  deeply  suffering,  while 
other  classes  were  left  wholly  untouched. 
The  Tery  mention  of  the  Currency  ques- 
tion seemed  to  be  considered  dangerons, 
and  to  be  exploded.  The  noble  Lord 
(Althorp)  bad  expiessed  his  unwillingness 
to  re-open  that  suli^ct,  while  he  admitted 
^at  what  had  taken  place  with  respect  to 
^  euirency  might  have  had  some  oper- 
ation upon  the  present  state  of  things. 
The  Rewrfntions  which  he  was  about  to 
submit  to  the  House  were  divided  into 
three  brauehes.  The  first  branch  related 
to  the  actual  depreciation  in  value  of  the 
>ywts,  which  woeldba  seen  by  comparing 


the  real  value  of  the  exports  with  Ihe  offi- 
cial. The  second  branch  went  to  shew 
the  fallacy  of  an  actual  amount  of  the  ex- 
port trade  for  several  yearspast,  ascompared 
with  the  actual  amount  of  former  years, 
without  reference  to  the  depreciation  in 
value ;  and  the  third  branch  of  the  reso- 
Jutions  would  show  the  great  and  increas- 
ing disparity  of  the  imports  as  compared 
with  the  exports.  They  would  also  shew  the 
particular  periods  of  fluctuation  in  the 
value  of  our  manufactures  as  connected 
with  alterations  in  the  currency,  and  how 
far  it  might  be  supposed,  that  any 
measures  before  the  House  —  such  as 
changes  in  the  poor-laws,  any  plans  of 
emigration,  any  reduction  of  taxes,  were 
capable  of  remedying  the  existing  evils. 
It  was  his  firm  conviction,  that  from  none 
of  these  could  any  substantial  relief  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  that  no  substantial  relief  could 
ever  be  afforded  to  the  country  by  the 
mere  reduction  of  taxation,  or  by  measures 
for  relieving  the  poor.  The  middle  classes 
had  been  broken  down ;  and  the  distress  of 
the  poor  was  the  result.  The  true  way  of 
relieving  the  poor  was  to  remove  the  dis* 
tress  of  the  farmers,  and  of  all  persons 
connected  with  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  which  were  the  con- 
necting links  that  furnished  them  with  em- 
ploy ment  and  support.  He  thought,  that  . 
in  these  Resolutions  would  be  seen  the  • 
most  extraordinary  facts  that  had  ever 
been  promulgated.  To  him  (Mr.  Alderman 
Waithman)  it  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  astonishment  that  no  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  by  a  single  Member  of 
that  House  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
Taking  the  first  five  years  of  the  period  to 
which  he  had  extended  his  inquiries,  it 
appeared  that  the  average  annual  excess 
of  the  real  beyond  the  official  value,  from 
1799  to  1803,  was  15,000,000/.  The 
average  annual  excess  of  the  next  five 
years,  from  1803  to  1808,  was  of  nearly 
the  same  amoant.  In  the  next  five  years 
it  was  something  less.  In  the  year  1813 
the  real  value  exceeded  the  official  by 
nearly  6,000,000/. ;  and  it  was  worthy  of 
observation,  that  from  that  year  to  the 
year  1819,  there  was  a  depreciation  of 
value  amounting  to  nearly  10,000,000/. 
From  the  year  1819  to  the  year  1824, 
from  being  6,000,000/.  above  the  official 
value  in  the  former  year,  the  real  value 
descended  to  4,000,000/.  below  the  official 
m  the  latter.  In  1803  the  excess  ot 
the  real  talee  ofer  the  official  value  waa 
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20,000,OOOZ. ;  but  in  the  last  year,  ending 
with  the  5th  of  January,  1831,  the  depre- 
ciation  in  the  real  value,   as  compared 
with  the  official,  was  nearly  20,000,000/. 
And  yet,  in  the  very  last  year,  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  declared,  that  the  ex- 
ports had  exceeded  those  of  any  former 
year.     He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  Go- 
vernment made  that  statement  knowing 
it  to  be  false  ;  he  had  no  doubt  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  depreciation  in  the  real 
value  of  the  exports;  but  when  the  papers 
were  produced,  it  would  appear  that  the 
official  value  had  increased  by  3,500,000/. 
but  the  real  value  \^as  1,000,000/.   less 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year.     Thus 
our  boasted  prosperity  consisted  in  giv- 
ing away  4,500,000/.  of  the  labour  of 
the  country,    without  receiving  one  far- 
thing's worth  in  return.     By  adding  the 
average  yearly  decrease  of  the  real  value 
below  the  official  in  the  last  five  years  of 
his  estimate  to  the  average  excess  of  the 
first  five  ye^rs,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
depreciation  was  above  28,000,000/.  per 
annum.     He  also  maintained,  that  at  the 
present  moment,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
relieve  the  country  by  a  reduction  of  tax- 
ation, it  was  desirable  to  see  how  far  that 
object  would   be  effected  by  the  means 
proposed.     With  respect  to  the  remission 
of  one  of  the  taxes — the  duty  on  printed 
calicoes,  with  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on 
the  raw  material,  he  saw  no  objection  to 
it.      But  he  was  sure   the  noble  Lord 
would,  on  a  little  consideration,  feel  the 
oppression  and  absolute  ruin  that  would 
attend  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  print- 
ed calicoes  without  making  compensation 
to   the  holders  of  goods  of  that  kind. 
There  were  some  individuals  who  held 
5,000  or  6,000  pieces  of  goods,  by  which 
they  would,  if  the  duty  were  not  remitted 
to  them,  lose  3,000/.  or  4,000/.     In  some 
cases  they  would  lose  twenty  per  cent, 
instead  of  making  any  profit.     The  hon. 
Alderman  stated,  that  the  duty  now  pro- 
posed to  be  put  upon  raw  cottons   was 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  their  average  value. 
It  was  this  duty  which  the  Government 
proposed  to  substitute  for  that  which  they 
had  taken  off  the  printed  calicoes.     Now, 
he  must  say,  that  unless  the  Government 
consented  to  make  a  drawback  in  favour 
of  those  who  had  large  stocks  of  printed 
calicoes  on  hand,  and  who  had  already 
paid  the  duty  for  them,  they  would  occa- 
sion a  great  injury  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  cotton  trade. — ^The  Government  had 


too  often  interfered  in  this  way,  without  a 
due  consideration  of  the  interests  of  those 
immediately  concerned;  and  had  pro« 
duced  considerable  inconvenience.  He 
charged  them  with  having  done  this — he 
did  not  mean  the  present  Government,  nor 
even,  particularly,  the  last — but  all  the 
Governments  we  had  had  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  They  had  devised  measures  which 
they  considered  to  be  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  benefit  of  productive  industry 
at  home,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
foreign  trade ;  but  these  measures,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  had  always  had  »  contrary 
effect,  and  the  foreign  trade  had  declined 
in  real  amount  and  in  profit.  There  was 
property  enough  in  the  country ;  but  it  was 
unequally  distributed ;  and  that  unequal 
distribution  was  a  cause  of  the  great  evil. 
That  inequality  was  much  assisted  by  these 
partial  measures  of  interference,  that  often 
gave  an  advantage  to  a  few,  while,  for  the 
time  at  leasts  they  oppressed  and  ruined 
many.  He  now  came  to  the  sacood 
branch  of  the  resolutions — ^namely,  that 
which  related  to  the  real  value  of  the 
exports,  as  compared  with  the  real  value 
of  former  years.  From  that  it  appeared, 
that  upon  the  average  of  all  exports  for  ten 
years,  from,  the  5th  of  January,  1808,  to 
the  same  period  in  1819,  they  had  increased 
4,500,000/.  per  annum.  It  was  natural 
that  this  increase  should  take  place,  consi- 
dering the  manner  in  which  the  popula- 
tion had  increased  in  the  mean  time. — 
But  let  the  House  mark  the  difference. 
From  the  year  1819  to  1830,  the  annual 
amount  of  exports  had  decreased  in 
real  value  about  ffiOOfiOOL,  and  that 
decrease  took  place  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  the  population.  Now,  that 
increase  of  population  was  gpreat  enough 
to  have  occasioned  an  increase  on  the 
real  value  of  the  annual  exports,  to 
the  amount  of  6,000,000/.,  so  that  the 
difference  (when  the  two  were  added 
together)  nearly  equalled  12,000,000/. 
What  did  all  this  prove,  except  that  pro- 
fits were  lowered,  and  trade  had  dimi- 
nished in  amount.  He  had  always  con-^ 
sidered  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  looking  at 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, was  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances 
the  cou  n  try  ever  had .  He  did  not  th  ink  that 
the  measures  recommended  of  late  by  that 
Board  had  been  productive  of  advantage 
but  the  contrary.  The  only  good  foreign 
trade  now  carried  on  by  this  country  was 
carried  on  with  our  own  colonies.  There  was' 
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the  Canada  trade,  for  instance,  which  sup- 
ported 1,600  ships,  and  yet,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  that  Board,  the  House  were 
DOW  called  on  to  inflict  an  injury  on  that 
trade,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  trade 
with  the  Baltic.     All  the  articles  used  in 
our  colonies  were  manufactured  in  this 
country,  and  yet,  for  the  supposed  chance 
of  benefitting  the  revenue,  that  trade  was 
to  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to  create  a  trade 
with   the  Baltic,  although  the  countries 
round  the  Baltic  took  scarcely  any  of  our 
manufactured  goods.     On  the  contrary, 
they  took  chiefly  those  things  which  were 
but   partially   manufactured,   as,  for  in- 
stance,   cotton   twist  and    colonial   pro- 
duce.    Between  the  year  1819  and  the 
present  time,  the  exports  of  our  cotton 
twists  had  increased  from  1,000,000/.  to 
6,000,000/.  and  eight-tenths  annually ;  and 
all  these  half-manufactured  articles  were 
taken  to  the  North  of  Europe,  in  favour 
of  which  we  were  going  to  sacrifice  our 
own  colonies,  though  the  nations  for  which 
we  were  to  make  this  sacrifice  would  not 
lake  our  manufactured  goods  in  return. 
For  some  years  past,  especially  since  this 
system  of  free  trade  (which  was  not  a  free 
trade)  had  come  into  operation,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  system  had  endeavoured  to 
prop  it  up,  by  asserting  that  it  made  all 
articles  of  necessity  or  comfort  cheaper, 
and  that  the  consumption  of  these  articles 
was    much   increased    among   the  lower 
orders.     He  denied  the  truth  of  that  state- 
ment; and  he  declared,  that,  in  admit- 
ting foreigners  to  a  free  competition,  we 
put  an  end  to  our  own  manufacturing  in- 
dustry ;  and  the  lower  orders  being  thus 
thrown   out  of  employment,   could    not 
afford   to  enjoy  those  articles,  the  con- 
sumption of  which,  it  was  said,  had  so 
much  increased.     He  would  now  proceed 
to  the  third  branch,  and  shew  the  in- 
creasing disparity  between  the  imports  and 
the  exports.     The  thirteenth    Resolution 
he  meant  to  propose  related  to  this  sub- 
ject.   That  Kesolution  stated,  that  the 
amount  of  irnports  had  considerably  de- 
creased.    Taking    the    official  valuation 
of  each,  they  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
amount  of   exports  —  the  latter  having 
increased,    from     1798    to     1830    (in- 
cluding foreign    and    colonial   produce), 
from  27,000,000/.  to  66,000,000/. ;  bein 
an  advance  of  39,000,000/.;   while    in 
^ne    same    period,     the     imports    have 
increased    only     from     25,000,000/.    to 
42,000,000/.     being     an     advance     of 


or 
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17,000,000/.  only.    It  further  appeared^ 
from  the    papers,    that    while   the  ex- 
ports for  the  ten  years  up  to  1808,  ex- 
ceeded the  imports  by  5,000,000/.,  the 
excess    in    the  ten    years  up   to    1819, 
amounted  to  144,000,000/.,  and  in  the  ten 
years  ending  in    1830  to  200,000,000/. 
These  were  -some  of  the  important  parti- 
culars to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the 
notice  of  the  House,  and  he  was  sure  they 
would  be    (Considered  deserving   of   the 
most  serious  attention.      What  was  the 
legitimate    inference    from    these  facts? 
Why,  that  the  country  suffered   a  great 
loss,  for  the  loss  upon  exports  was  consi- 
derable, and  he  would  assert,  though  Mi- 
nisters had  repeatedly  declared  the  con- 
trary, that  the  distress  felt  throughout  the 
country  never  was  so  great  as  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.      He   knew  that  political 
philosophers  said,  that  if  they  got  150 
casks  of  wine  for  150  bales  of  goods,  in- 
stead of  getting  100  casks  of  wine  for  100 
bales  of  goods,  they  were  at  least  as  well 
as  before,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  better 
offl     He  denied  this.     He  asserted,  that 
the  only  person  who  was  benefitted  was 
the    unproductive    consumer,    the    wine 
drinker.     He  insisted,  that  to  confer  any 
real  benefit  upon  the  people,  the  Govern- 
ment must  raise  the  value  of  property  to 
the  amount  of  the  taxes,  or  bring  down 
the  taxes  to  the  value  of  property.     The 
people  were  no  longer  to  be  deceived  with 
tales  of  their  improvement  and  prosperity, 
at  a  time  when  they  were  really  suffering 
from  distn  ss.     He  had  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  the  views  and  intentions  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  and  likewise  in 
the  talents  and  integrity  of  the  right  Hon. 
Baronet,  the  member  for  Cumberland  (Sir 
J.  Graham) ;  but,  however  estimable  they 
might  be  as  individuals,  as  Ministers  they 
could  expect  to  possess  no  hold  on  pub- 
lic  opinion,  unless  by  measures   of  real 
public  advantage.     He  gave  his  full  ap- 
probation to  the  Ministers  for  some  of  the 
taxes  they  had  commuted,  and  for  those 
they  had  repealed  ;  but  he  thought  that 
others  were  objectionable,  and  that  they 
would  be  so  considered  by  the  country. 
With  respect  to  what  had  been  said  about 
the  Government  withdrawing  a   part  of 
the  Budget,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought 
they  had  proceeded  in  a  most  honourable 
manner.     They  had  only  yielded  to  the 
expression  of  the  feeling  of  that  House,  as 
they  were  bound  to  do,  instead  of  perse- 
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▼eriog  in  ln«ftstifeB  sfgainst  which  iheHouie 
had  Id  strongly  declared  their  opinions. 
He  wits  sure  that  the  cotintry  would  fully 
appreciate  such  frank  and  manly  conduct. 
The  hon.  Alderman  concluded  by  moTing 
the  feUdwing  Resolutions : — 

1.  That  it  appear!  from  papert  iRid  before  tbit 
Hottso  on  the  5th  of  April,  1830,  and  ordered  to 
be  reprinted  on  the  lOtn  dny  of  November  in  the 
same  year,  that  considerable  variatioft  hat)  taken 
plaee  in  tbe  official  and  real  talue  ef  British  and 
Iriab  maouftMslutes  and  produee,  exported  from 
Great  Britain  from  tbe  year  ending  tbe  6th  of 
Jicnoary,  1799,  and  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
Jannarv,  1830. 

S.  Thai  tbe  dffleial  Taluation,  being  an  estimate 
founded  upon  h  rate  of  prioee  in  tbe  Custom-bouse 
books,  which  had  beei}  formed  at  a  very  remote 
period,  and  remaining  without  variation,  afibrds 
no  criterion  whatever  of  present  prices,  bnt  serves 
to  show  tbe  increase  and  decrease  in  quantity,  and 
the  appreciation  «nd  depreciation  in  price,  as 
Qompared  with  the  declared  or  real  value. 

3.  Tbe  following  Avemges,  formed  from  tbe 
documents  before  the  House,  will  show  tiie  yearly 
amount,  with  the  comparative  yearly  Increase  and 
decrease  in  value,  upon  an  average  of  the  retpec- 
dve  ptriAds  stated  :-- 
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4^  Whereby  it  appears  that  upoa  an 
average  of  ten  years,  ending  the  5|b  of 
Jaauary,  1814,  the  real  value  of  the 
exports  exceeded  the  official  by  •  .per 
annum • 

5.  That  upon  tbe  average  of  five 
years,  froas  1814  to  the  dth  Jan.,  18)9, 
the  excess  of  the  real  over  the  official 
value  was 

Being  a  depreciation  in  five  years  - 
of . ,  per  annnni 

6.  That  from  the  6tb  of  January, 
1819,  the  real  value  continued  rapidly 
to  decline,  and  from  having  been  so 
many  millions  per  annum  above  the 
oflkial,  it  became  aevetal  miliiODS  per 
anmmi  l>elow  it,  and  upon  tbe  average 
of  five  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January, 
1824,  a  further  depreciation  had  taken 
place  beyond  that  of  the  preceding  ten 
yeara  to  the  amoent  of   

.  7*  That  upoD  a  like  average  of  the 
6  years  ending  the  5th  of  January, 
1S30,  a  still  further  depreciation  had 

taken  place  to  the  amount  of 

8.  That  by  adding  the  average 
yearly  decrease  of  the  real  value  below 
tbe  official  in  tbe  last  five  years  to  the 
average  excess  of  the  first  ton  years,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  depreciation  has 
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4,262^586 
19,915,405 


14,887,371 

5,615,563 
9,97a^8 


9,878,149 


9,952,929 


9.  That  tbe  highest  point  of  exeesi  of  the  raal 

over  official  value  was  in  1803,  it  having  increased 
since  1 798  from  12,000,000/  to  ne^irly  20,000,000/. 
That  the  lowest  point  of  depression  was  in  1829, 
it  having  descended  to  more   than   the   same 
amount  below  the  official,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  statement  fronv  official  returns  :-*18U3. 
Amount  in  real  value . .  j^.45,1 02,330 
Ditto  in  official  value.. .  .25,195,893 
Rxcesa  of  real  value  over 
official    -— -> — 


The  lowest  point  of  depreciation 
was  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
January,  1830,  when  the  exports 
were— 1880. 

Official  value.  • . .  JBM46S,7^ 

Real  valu 35,212,873 

Decrease  of   real  value 
under  official 


-    19,996,437 


28,690,090 


20,252,850 


Making  a  depredation  fa  real 
valueof   40,159,987 

10.  That  at  the  oommeocemant  ofiasaasBsa 
the  Last  Session,  this  House  was  as- 
sured bv  the  Government,  in  the 
Speech  from  Cfae  Tbione,  "  that  tbe 
exports  bad  exceeded  those  of  any  for^ 
mer  year,  and  aflforded  indications  of 
active  commerce,  although  it  was  ad- 
mitted  that  distress  existed  in  some 
phices.'*  It  appeared,  however,  by 
papers  subsequently  laid  befoia  this 
HouHC,  that  although  the  Exports  bad 
eiceeded  those  of  the  former  year  in 
quantity,  as  denoted  by  official  vafua* 
tton,  to  tbe  amount  of 9,445,9(55 

Yet  in  real  value  they  were  below 
those  of  the  former  year.  ••• «       937,506 

Being  a  depreciation  in  that  one    

rarof    4,383,46! 

ExpoBTS  AT  RBAL  VALUE. — II.  Thatscttiogaside 
the  official  valuations,  and  comparing  Uie  actual 
valne  of  the  Exports  of  latter  years  witb  those  of 
tbe  former,  an  alarming  decrease  will  appear  to 
have  taken  place  in  tbe  foreign  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  averages, 
taken  from  the  same  document : — 


TcBY«nndiBff; 


January  5,  1808.. 

—  1819.. 

—  1830.. 


AaovBt  of 
BmI  ValiM. 


37,335,163 
41,850,117 
35,517,609 


I 


V 14, 354 


£. 
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Whereby  it  appears,  that  upon  an  average  of  tea 
years,  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1819,  the  Ex* 
ports  had  increased,  and  exceeded  those  of  the 
previoua  ten  years  atwve  4,250,000/.  per  amraoi, 
in  a  fair  ratio  witb  the  increase  of  populatioii, 

12.  That  the  Exports  upon  the  average  of  tbe 
last  eleven  years,  compared  with  the  previous  ten 
years,  have,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of 
population,  Allien  off  above  6,250,000/.  perannam. 

iMPoars  Ai*a  Exports.^ — 13.  That  tbe  In»porta« 
it  wilt  be  seen,  taken  by  the  same  official  valua- 
tion, bear  no  proportion  to  the  Exports,  the  latter 
having  Increased  from  1798  to  1830,  including 
foreign  nnd  colonial  produce,  from  27>O0O,000/.  to 
66,000,000/.,  being  an  advance  of  39,000,000/., 
while  in  the  same  period  the  Imports  have  in* 
creased  only  from  25,000,000/.  to  42,000,000/.. 
being  an  advance  of  17»U00,000/.  oofy,  not  one- half 
oftheisraer* 
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Yetriy  Etporta  and  Imports  upon  Ibd  fdllowiDg 
averages:^- 


T«BYMti««Jtaf 

JTwrly 

of  Importt. 

ituu»rftj  1808.. 
'-        I619., 
—         1830.. 

3l,tf3,6t6 
44,441  r'iO) 
54^32,517 

£. 

26,596,444 
30,018,295 
36,296,055 

£. 

»,l«7,ltT 
I4,423,20r 
18,236,462 

Exports  and  Imports  of  the  last  two 

years:— 

YcwttMliBf 

BxforU. 

Inporta. 

CmmmnHf 
iimmutinm. 

JaOQary5, 1829.. 
—        1630.. 

£. 

61,948,383 
66,072,164 

£. 

43,536,187 
42,311,649 

£. 

18,412,196 
29,760,515 

14.  Whereby  it  appears  that  there 
was^  in  the  last  year,  a  relative  defi- 
ciency in  the  Imports,  as  compared 
with  the  Exports,  both  taken  at  official 
yalne,  to  the  inmieiise  amoont  of  nearly  34,000,000 

]/»•  That  it  further  appears,  that 
whilst  the  quantity  of  Exports  of  the 
last  year  had  exceeded  the  Exports  of 
theprior  year,  by 4,123,781 

There  was  a  decrease  in  Imports  be- 
low the  I  mports  of  the  former  year,  by    1  ,SS5,536 

Being  a  relative  deficiency  in  one  — .-— — 
year  of. 5,349,317 

16.  That  tt  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  of  those  Iittports  there  were  less 
retsined  for  borne  consumption  than  in 
the  previous  year,  by 1,902,324 

And  of  those  Imports  3,5t)0,000/.  was  in  corn, 
and  in  the  last  four  years  the  importations  of  com 
have  amounted  to  above  9,000,000/. 

17*  That  the  gross  amount  of  excess  of  Exports 
over  Imports  was  as  follows : — 

In  10  years  up  to  1808,  above  ••        5,000,000 

In  10  ditto     -      1819,  ditto    ..    144,000,000 

InlO ditto     -      1830,  ditto    ..    200,000,000 

Total ^.349,000,000 

18.  That  ia  the  last  two  years  the 
excess  of  the  Exports  over  the  Im- 
ports was 43,000,000 

19.  That  srithout  attempting  to  draw  eonclu. 
sions  from  sueb  coincidental  circumstances,  it 
csnoot  escape  observance,  that  periods  of  the 
greatest  fluctuation,  depression,  and  distress  haye 
occurred,  at  periods  when  certain  legislative  mea* 
sares  have  been  either  under  consideiatioo  or  In 
operation,  of  which  the  foliowtng  are  Instances  :— 

20.  That  by  comparing  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  January,  1818,  to 
the  year  IB15,  a  period  of  three  years 
only,  die  depteciaclon  in  the  rpal  value 
of  Exports  below  that  of  the  ofllciaJ, 
smouotedto « 9,130,825 

21 .  That  the  reasons  then  assigned  by  members 
of  the  Government  for  such  depression  and  dis- 
tress were — a  revulsion  firom  war  to  peace,  and 
tlie  preparations  malting  by  the  Bank  for  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments;  and  in  1817  a  bill 
was  passed  for  prolonging  the  Bank  Restriction 
for  two  years. 

22.  Thai  the  year  1818  was,  com- 
paratively, a  prosperous  year ;  prices 
had  so  far  recovered,  that  the  depre- 
ciation became  less  than  that  of  the 
foiaMryivbj  ,9,103,09? 
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93,  That  in  the  year  1819,  measures 
were  adopted  respecting  the  eurreney; 
prices  again  declined;  a  period  of 
great  distress  ensued  ;  and  in  the  year 
ending  the  5th  ot  January,  1825,  the 
depreciation  had  fallen  so  tkr  below 
that  of  the  year  1818  (a  space  of  srx 
years)  as  to  amount  to • 

94.  Thatin  the  year  1822  the  Small- 
note  bill  passed ;  and  fn  1835  prices 
bad  again  so  (kr  recovered,  that,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  the 
depreciation  had  been  lessened  by  •  •    9,049|S39 

35.  That  in  1826  measures  respects 
iflg  the  currency,  and  ether  measures 
which  were  said  to  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  extension  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  the  improvement  of  trade, 
the  increase  of  the  manufactures,  and 
the  removal  of  public  distress,  came 
into  operation)  but,  notwithstanding 
the  confident  assurances  held  out, 
great  distress  and  embarrassment  have 
followed,  and  continued  with  more  or 
less  severity  in  the  present  time ;  and 
in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January, 
1830,  compared  with  1835  (a  period 
of  four  years),  the  depreciation  bad 
further  increased  beyond  that  before 
stated  to  the  amount  of 11,887 J58 

26«  That  under  sneh  comparative  changes  and 
fluctuations, and  tiVider  such  an  alarmingdepresslen 
in  the  value  of  the  manufactures  and  produce  of 
the  country,  affecting  so  deeply  all  its  productive 
interests,  rendering  taxation  nearly  doubDe  in  its 
oppressive  operation,  and  bearing  with  such  'pe- 
culiar severity  upon  all  the  rotddllng  and  labour- 
ing classes  of  society,  who  are  now  suflering  the 
greatest  distress  and  privation,  it  has  become  im- 
periously necessary  to  adopt  the  most  speedy 
inquiry,  and  to  devise  the  noal  effieactoas  means 
for  relief. 

97.  That  withodt  at  present  giving  any  opinien 
as  to  the  causes  or  the  remedies,  this  House  can- 
not but  express  its  confidence  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  ^11  satisfy  the  joat  and  anxious 
expectations  of  the  country,  by  a  prompt  and 
effectual  inquiry  into  the  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced such  difficulties  and  distress,  and  adopt 
such  measures  as  nnay  be  best  calcniated  for  their 
removal. 

Mr.  Irving  bore  a  willing  testimony  to 
the  hon.  Alderman's  industry  in  examining 
the  several  tables  of  exports  and  imports 
which  had  been  printed  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  that  House,  bot  could  not 
help  pointing  out  the  g^eat  delusions,  or 
fallacies,  which  pervaded  his  reasonings 
upon  them.  Thie  worthy  Alderman  laid 
great  stress  on  what  he  alleged  to  be  the 
excess  of  our  export  over  our  import  trade, 
or  what  he  calls  the  difTerence  between  real 
and  official  values ;  but  he  seemed  to 
forget  that  men  in  trade,  like  men  out  of 
trade,  seek  their  own  interest;  and  it 
would  not  be  their  interest  to  export  more 
than  they  imported — to  give  more  than 
they  received ;  and  that  therefore  the  sup- 
potttieii  of  snob  a  system  of  commerce 
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being  persisted  in  for  any  length  of  time 
considering   the    motives    to  human 
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actions,  an  impossibility.  The  great  error 
of  the  hon.  Alderman,  in  common,  indeed, 
with  the  large  majority  in  and  out  of 
doors  who  treat  of  those  subjects,  was, 
that  they  overlooked  altogether  the  effects 
of  taxation  on  the  profits  of  trade.  Since 
1815,  a  large  reduction  had  been  made  in 
our  taxes ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  great 
reduction  of  price  followed;  aad  the 
distress  of  shopkeepers  only  was  felt 
by  those  who  had  laid  in  a  stock  at 
the  period  of  high  taxes, — that  is,  high 
prices,  for  which  it  was  evident  they 
could  not  expect  a  remunerating  return, 
when  selling  at  a  period  of  reduced  tax- 
ation. He  did  not  say  taxation  was  a 
good  thing,  but  he  did  positively  affirm, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  reduction  in  prices 
had  been  caused  by  the  remission  of  taxes. 
The  hon.  Alderman's  statements  were  all 
based  on  an  error,  and  therefore  could  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  made  manifest.  The  hon^  Alderman 
complained,  among  other  things,  of  the 
increasing  exportation  of  cotton  twist. 
He  must  admit  that  an  exportation  of  an 
equal  amount  of  cotton  cloth  would  be 
m^re'  advantageous,  but  spinning  this 
twist  gave  employment  to  a  great  number 
of  our  people,  and  they  must  work  for 
such  markets  as  existed ;  they  could  not 
create  a  market  at  pleasure.  It  would  be 
folly  or  madness  to  check  the  export  of 
the  article  alluded  to.  Like  the  hon. 
Alderman,  he  wished  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  country,  but  he  thought 
the  method  of  doing  that  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Alderman,  not  the  right  one. 

Mr.  George  Robinson  was  sure  one  good 
would  follow  from  his  hon.  friend's  state- 
ment,— that  it  would  expose  the  delusions 
which  the  frequent  show  of  our  exports  and 
imports  had  made  upon  the  public  miiid. 
The  present  state  of  the  country  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  very  imperfect  system 
of  what  was  called  free  trade,  under  which 
the  country  had  of  late  years  been  suffering. 
When  he  stated  this,  he  begged  it  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  he  was  not  an  enemy  to  free 
trade  principles — by  no  means;  but  he 
objected  to  such  principles  being  applied 
to  our  manufactures  only,  while  the  landed 
interest  was  protected  by  their  Corn-laws. 
Let  these  laws  be  repealed — that  is,  let  all 
the  interests  of  the  country  be  placed  on  an 
equal ,  footing — and  he  would  hail   free 
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but  not  till  then.  But  this  accorded  not 
with  the  views  of  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals, both  in  that  and  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  who  were  interested  in 
keeping  up  the  price  of  grain,  and  there- 
fore resolutely  and  successfully  opposed 
all  free  trade  in  corn,  though  they  came 
down  with  a  powerful  majority  to  support 
any  measure  of  the  kind  when  manufactures 
were  involved.  Why  should  thirty  per 
cent  be  the  maximum  protection  of  our 
manufactures,  while  the  landed  interest 
would  not  abate  a  farthing  of  a  protection 
of  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  ?  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  Chancellpr  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  no  breach  of  faith  would 
follow  from  a  transfer-tax  on  funded  pro- 
perty, and  contended  that  such  property 
should  be  as  liable  to  the  burthens  of  the 
State  as  landed  or  any  other  species  of 
property  which  the  State  protected.  With 
respect  to  the  funded  proprietors  there 
was  this  inequality  as  to  their  contribution 
to  indirect  taxation — a  man  who  possessed 
10,000/.  a- year  in  the  funds,  and  who 
chose  to  live  in  a  garret,  or  spend  only 
500/.  a-year,  contributed  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  his  revenue,  compared  wifh  the 
generality  of  fund  holders,  who  had  only  a 
small  income,  and  who  lived  on  that  in- 
come, having  no  other  revenue.  He  re- 
gretted, therefore,  that  the  noble  Lord  did 
not  boldly  come  forward  at  once  with  a 
bona  fide  property- tax,  which  would  com- 
pel absentees,  and  other  unproductive  con- 
sumers, to  contribute  their  just  share  to  the 
public  revenue ;  and  which  would  enable 
him  to  repeal  the  Assessed  Taxes  and 
those  Excise  imposts  which  oppressed 
the  productive  industry  of  the  country. 
By  repealing  the  Assessed  Taxes,  and  the 
Excise  imposts,  not  less  than  3,000,000/. 
would  be  annually  saved,  which  was  now 
paid  for  the  mere  collection  of  them.  The 
country  should  husband  its  resources  now 
that  we  were  at  peace,  otherwise  a  war 
would  leave  us  in  a  much  worse  state  than 
we  were  at  present.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  noble  Lord's  proposition  for  a  modi- 
fication of  the  duties  on  wine  and  timber. 
He  might  rest  assured,  that  the  French 
would  not  be  induced  by  the  reduction  in 
favour  of  their  wines,  to  take  our  manu- 
factures, and  we  should  be  forfeiting  our 
trade  with  Portugal  in  vain.  Then,  with 
respect  to  timber,  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  country  to  encourage  the  produce  of 

-^ ^ our  own  colonies  at  the  expense  of  any 

trade  as  a  great  benefit  to  the  country ;  |  mere  foreign  commodity ;   and  the   Ca- 
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nadian  timber  would,  under  the  noble 
Lord's  proposed  regulation,  possess  no 
material  advantage  in  the  home  market 
over  that  of  the  Baltic.  With  regard  to 
machinery,  he  believed  the  effect  of  it  had 
decreased  the  demand  for  manual  labour, 
and  if  the  noble  Lord,  who  appeared  to  be 
driven  to  his  shifts,  wished  a  mutation  of 
taxation,  he  might  have  proposed  a  tax 
upon  machinery.  He  was,  on  the  whole, 
extremely  anxious  to  see  the  internal  trade 
of  the  country  and  the  colonies  protected ; 
it  was  far  more  valuable  than  all  the  foreign 
trade. 

Mr,  Wolryche,  Whitmore  observed,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  great  improve- 
ments in  our  machinery,  and  such  men  as 
Arkwright,  Watts,  and  Hargreave,   who 
invented  them,  the  country  could  not  have 
maintained  as  itdid  the  tremendous  struggle 
which  arose  out  of  the  French  Revolution. 
He  likewise  expressed  his  conviction,  that 
if  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
were  carried,  it  would  leave  the  country 
where  it  now  was,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not 
plunge    it    into   far  greater    difficulties. 
The  hon.  Member  had  called  upon  Go- 
vernment to  foster  peculiar  branches  of 
trade.     That  was,  of  all  policies,  the  very 
worst  that  could  be  recommended.     In- 
stead of  fostering  any  peculiar  branch  of 
trade.  Government  ought  to  leave  all  trades 
alone.     It  would  be  far  better  to  pursue 
such  a  policy,  than  to  leave  trade  under 
the  regulations  of   any   Ministers,   even 
though  they  should  be  as  enlightened  as 
the  hon.  Member  himself.     He  had  heard 
a  property-tax  proposed  nightly  for  some 
time  past,  by  hon.  Members  from  whom 
he  had  expected  wiser  counsel.     He  was 
quite  sure  that  the  hon.  Members  who 
now  urged  the  most  loudly  upon  Govern- 
ment the  propriety  of  such  a  tax,  would, 
in  the  course  of  about  two  or  three  years 
after  its  imposition,  be  equally  loud  in 
demanding  its  repeal.     He  called  upon  the 
House  to  consider  whether  any  such  relief 
as  some  Gentlemen  expected  could   be 
derived  from  the  commutation  of  taxes 
whilst    their    amount     remained     undi- 
minished ?     He  would  not  give  his  aid  to 
the  re-imposition  of  a  tax  which,  when  it 
formerly  existed,  was  found  to  be  a  curse 
on  the  country,  and  was  so  oppressive  and 
inquisitorial  as  to  unite  all  classes  in  calling 
for  its  repeal.     He  admitted  that  the  ex- 
pediency of  imposing  a  property-tax  was 
iiot  at  that  moment  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House ;  but  it  was  a  subject  to 


which  such  frequent  allusion  had  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  he 
could  not  allow  it  to  pass  without  an  ob- 
servation. He  was  of  opinion,  that  by  re- 
moving the  monopoly  of  com,  and  other 
kindred  monopolies,  more  would  be  done 
to  relieve  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country  than  could  be  done  by  any  hocus 
pocus  arrangement  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite.  He  was  astonished  that 
the  hon.  Alderman,  who,  for  the  last  three 
years,  had  made  an  annual  motion  on  this 
subject,  could  not  yet  discover  the  real 
cause  of  the  difference  between  the  official 
and  real  value  of  our  exports  and  imports, 
as  they  stood  now,  and  as  they  stood  some 
years  ago.  The  hon.  Alderman  could  not 
explain  the  cause  of  that  difference  with- 
out identifying  it  with  the  ruin  of  the 
country.  But  surely  various  other  causes 
might  be  assigned  for  it,  all.  infinitely 
more  probable  than  that  assigned  by  the 
hon.  Alderman.  There  had  been  a  change 
of  currency;  machinery  had  been  invented, 
which  produced  articles  of  equal  quality  at 
a  less  price ;  the  raw  material  had  fallen  in 
price.  The  country  was  in  an  improving 
condition,  and  the  various  sources  of  sup- 
ply to  its  commerce  were  increasing.  The 
prices  on  the  raw  material — cotton,  silk, 
and  woollen,  had  greatly  fallen,  and  the 
amount  used  for  manufacture  now  nearly 
doubled  that  used  fifteen  years  ago.  In 
the  year  1820  there  were  only  450,000  bales 
of  cotton  imported  ;  last  year  not  less  than 
800,000  bales  were  imported.  He  denied 
that  the  manufactures  of  the  country  were 
at  present  in  a  declining  condition  ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  never  had  been  a  period  in 
which  they  were  in  so  healthy  a  state. 
If  the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  the  coun- 
try were  left  to  themselves,  its  prosperity 
would  continue,  and  we  might  look  for- 
ward to  a  great  increase  of  its  productive 
industry.  Let  not  the  House  be  mystified 
by  the  propositions  of  the  hon.  members 
for  London  and  Worcester:  let  not  hon. 
Members  look  exclusively  to  the  cotton 
trade,  or  to  the  Canada  trade ;  let  them  re- 
gard the  general  interests  of  the  country 
alone,  and  then  they  would  have  no  occa- 
sion to  fear  for  its  future  well-doing. 

Mr.  James  Morison  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  some  of  the  very  ex- 
traordinary theories  which  he  had  that 
night  heaixl  propounded  to  the  House. 
His  hon.  friend  the  member  for  London 
had  told  them  that  taxation  was  no  evil. 
That  was  saying,  in  other  words,  that 
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high  prices  were  no  evil.  For  his  own 
part,  he  attributed  many  of  the  commercial 
evils  about  which  they  had  heard  so  much 
that  evening,  to  our  present  impotitic  sys- 
tem of  Corn-laws.  Commerce  could  never 
long  continue  safe,  farmers  could  never 
have  any  security  for  their  capital,  nor 
landholders  any  certainty  of  their  rents, 
until  the  present  Corn-laws  were  altered. 
If  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  were  to 
be  liable  to  tax — and  he  did  not  think  that 
there  was  any  necessity  that  it  should  be 
liable  to  a  tax — that  tax  ought  to  be  a  fixed 
and  not  a  fluctuating  tax.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  talked  much  about  the  distress 
of  the  country,  and  had  employed  the 
same  language  in  describing  it  which  they 
had  employed  for  years  past.  Really,  he 
thought  that  their  language  ought  to 
admit  of  some  variation  at  different  seasons; 
but  it  somehow  or  other  happened,  that 
always  at  the  very  time  any  hon.  Member 
was  addressing  the  House,  the  distress  was 
greater  than  it  had  ever  been  at  any  pre- 
vious time.  Now,  for  his  own  part,  he 
believed  that  there  was  less  distress  now 
in  the  country  than  there  had  been  for 
some  years  past.  He  knew  the  manufac- 
turing districts  pretty  well ;  and  he  would 
venture  to  affirm,  that  in  no  period  since 
the  war  had  there  been  less  distress  in 
them  than  there  had  been  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  It  appeared  almost 
impossible,  when  discussing  this  Motion, 
not  to  allude  to  the  subject  of  the  currency. 
He  thought  the  return  to  cash  payments  a 
stupendous  undertaking.  It  never  would 
have  been  begun  had  the  people  known 
what  they  were  about;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  did  not;  for  Ministers 
said,  that  91s.  were  equal  to  28«.,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  get  a  Parliament  to 
believe  them.  The  alteration  which  the 
Act  of  1819  had  made  in  the  currency, 
might  be  a  good  reason  for  reducing  the 
salaries  of  placemen  and  pensioners, — 
and  with  them  Parliament  knew  bow  to 
deal— but  never  could  afford  any  reason 
for  violating  the  contract  with  the  public 
creditor.  He  could  see  no  occasion,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
for  any  violation  of  the  public  faith.  He 
did  not  think,  as  some  of  his  hon.  friends 
seemed  to  think,  that  the  country  was 
now  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  poverty 
of  the  people  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be 
a  suiRcient  reason  for  calling  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxation.  It  was  of  no  use  on  |uch 
a  subject  to  say  that  the  people  had  only 


bread  and  cheese ;  if  it  were,  th^,  when 
the  people  had  plum-pudding  and  roast 
beef,  no  objection  could  be  made  to  the 
continuance  of  the  taxes.  The  proper 
question  was  not  whether  the  people  could 
pay  the  taxes,  but  whether  the  Ministers 
could  do  without  them.  With  respect  to  the 
observations  which  had  been  made  on  the 
subject  of  machinery,  he  would  only  say, 
that  if  our  artizans  were  enabled  to  export 
the  machinery  which  they  fabricated,  it 
would  soon  become  as  valuable  a  part 
of  our  trade  as  our  cotton  manufactures. 
There  were  many  evident  reasons  why 
other  nations  could  not  make  machinery 
so  cheap  or  well  as  this  country ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  prohibition  attached  to 
the  exportation  of  machinery,  it  operate 
as  a  bounty  to  encourage  smuggling. 
Machinery,  it  was  well  known,  had  been 
carried  out  of  the  country  in  that  way  to  a 
vast  extent.  The  law  which  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  machinery  from  this 
country,  was  nothing  else  than  a  bounty 
on  the  manufacture  of  foreign  machinery. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  foreigner 
first  smuggled  our  inventions  in  machinery, 
and  then  set  to  work  to  fabricate  the  ma- 
chinery himself.  He  denied  that  our  tax- 
ation increased  the  price  of  labour,  and 
contended  that  labour  was  cheaper  in  this 
country  than  elsewhere.  There  was  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  taken  between  articles  of 
commerce  which  were  taxed,  and  articles 
of  manufacture  similarly  circumstanced. 
He  would  suppose  that  sugar  was  reduced 
a  penny  per  pound ;  if  it  were,  the  prices 
would  immediately  fall ;  but  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tax  on  a  manufactured  article, 
such  a  fall  would  not  be  so  sensibly  felt 
by  the  public,  as  was  indeed  witnessed 
when  the  duties  were  removed  off  leather 
last  year.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer were  desirous  of  relieving  the 
lower  orders,  let  him  therefore  lower  the 
duties  upon  tea  and  sugar,  which  now  had 
become  necessaries  of  life,  and  found  their 
way  into  every  cottage  of  the  kingdom. 
To  remove  a  tax  from  an  article  of  con- 
sumption was  to  give  the  consumers  the 
immediate  as  well  as  the  full  benefit ;  but 
to  reduce  a  tax  upon  an  article  of  manu- 
facture, often  only  put  an  additional  and 
an  inordinate  profit  into  the  pockets  of  the 
retailers.  Alluding  to  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  in  condemnation  of 
free  trade,  he  remarked,  that  the  importa- 
tion of  silks  from  Lyons  could  not  injure, 
but  must  benefit  the  country.    The  con- 
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sequence  of  it  had  been  a  vast  improve- 
ment  in  our  silk  manufactures,  and  as  a 
proof  of  it  he  would  mention  that  the  best 
silks  manufactured  in  this  country  before 
the  importation  of  IS^'^nch  silks,  would 
now  be  perfectly  unsaleable.  Free  trade 
could  not  fail  to  be  advantageous  to  this 
country,  and  he  verily  believed,  that  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  years  we  should 
be  in  a  situation  to  throw  our  ports  open 
to  the  whole  world.  Wherever  our  manu- 
factured goods  once  gained  an  introduction, 
they  drove  the  manufactured  goods  of  all 
other  countries  out  of  the  field ;  and  a 
striking  proof  of  their  superiority  was  ex- 
hibited in  Mr.  Ward's  book  on  Mexico, 
in  which  it  was  asserted ,  that  though  our  ma- 
nufactures were  there  laden  with  very  heavy 
duties,  they  had  completely  succeeded  in 
driving  all  others  from  the  Mexican  market. 
The  labour  of  this  country  was  decidedly 
the  cheapest  labour  in  the  world,  and  as 
such,  was  enabled  to  throw  every  other 
competitor  in  commerce  far  behind.  He 
was  not  aware  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  detain  the  House  any  longer  by 
descanting  on  the  other  points  of  the 
hon.  Member^s  Resolutions;  he  begged  to 
thank  it  for  the  attention  which  had  been 
conceded  to  his  observations. 

Mr.  Ward  considered  himself  as  very 
fortunate  in  not  havingcaughtthe  Speaker's 
eye  before  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  addressed  the  House,  because  he  had 
to  thank  that  hon.  Member  for  the  in- 
formation which  he,  in  common  with 
many  other  hon.  Members,  had  received 
from  his  speech.  He  regretted  that  he 
was  unable  to  concur  in  th^  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Colleague,  or  in  the  details  of  the 
subject  which  he  had  thought  proper  to 
bring  before  the  notice  of  the  House. 
The  late  Lord  Liverpool  had  always  ex- 
pressed himself  willing  to  accede  to  any 
Committee  for  inquiry,  if,  at  the  same 
time,  any  remedy  were  proposed  for  the 
redrels  of  the  grievances  into  which  that 
Committee  was  to  inquire ;  and,  as  in 
bringing  his  Motion  before  the  House, 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  had  not 
proved  that  there  was  some  such  grievance, 
which  the  labours  of  the  Committee  he 
wished  for  could  remove  and  relieve,  the 
absence  of  such  distinct  proof,  prevented 
his  concurrence  in  the  proposition  of  his 
hon.  Colleague.  Before  he  sat  down, 
however,  he  trusted  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  ivho  sat  on 
the  Treasury  Bench,  to  state  again  to  the 


House,  what  part  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  had  taken  with  reference  to  the 
tax  on  the  transfer  of  property  t  He  con» 
sidered  it  to  be  so  essential  to  the  in- 
terests of  those  concerned  that  a  right  un- 
derstanding should  exist  as  to  this  mat- 
ter, that  he  had  no  hesitation  whatever 
in  askine  the  favour  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
repeat  his  statement. 

Lord  AUhorp  replied,  that  what  he  had 
stated  last  night,  with  reference  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  was,  that  he  had 
his  (the  Governor's)  authority  to  say,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  measure  he  proposed 
respecting  the  imposition  of  the  tax  on 
the  transfer  of  stock  and  other  property, 
was  perfectly  practicable,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  collecting  the 
tax ;  but,  although  he  considered  it  to  be 
practicable,  he  was  certainly  not  able  to 
coincide  in  the  views  of  the  Miiiistry  with 
respect  to  its  imposition.-— With  respect 
to  the  question  before  the  House,  the  hoo. 
Member  who  had  brought  it  forward ,  and 
other  hon.  Members,  had  gone  into  topics 
which  it  was  impossible  to  follow  out; 
but  some  of  thenr  he  considered  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  notice.  The  hon.  member 
for  Worcester  had  expressed  his  convic- 
tion, that  the  members  of  Government 
were  wrong  if  they  intended  to  encourage 
foreign  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  home, 
or  the  colonial  trade.  It  was  hx  from 
the  intention,  and  equally  so  from  the 
wishes,  of  Ministers  to  do  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  neither  would  they  ever  consent 
to  support  the  colonial  trade  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  home  trade.  As  to  the  al- 
teration in  the  tax  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  said  would  press  on  the  colonial 
trade  heavily,  what  had  the  Government 
proposed  to  do  ?  They  had  proposed  to 
raise  a  sum  of  one  million  of  money  with- 
out increasing  the  pressure  on  the  con- 
sumer ;  they  did  not,  therefore,  contem- 
plate any  pressure  on  the  colonial  trade, 
but  how  best  to  relieve  the  people.  The 
great  object  which  the  Government  had 
in  view  was,  rather  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  home  than  the  foreign  trade ;  he 
did  not  knew  whether  they  should  suc- 
ceed, but  certainly  their  efforts  were  chiefly 
directed  towards  the  promotion  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  of  the  country.  With  re- 
spect to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  last  but  one,  he  was 
ready  to  admit  the  great  practical  know- 
ledge displayed  by  that  hon.  Member,  but 
he  had  certainly  mistaken  the  views  under 
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which  the  Oovernmenthad  acted  ia  alter- 
ing taxation y  and  the  hon..  Member  bad 
misunderstood  what  he  (Lord  Althorp) 
had  stated  as  to  the  mode  in  which  relief 
from,  taxatioa  would  affect  the  labouring 
classes,  in  proposing  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  coals,  what  he  had  said  was, 
that  if  any  endeavour  were  to  be  made  to 
relieve  the  labouring  classes  of  this  coun- 
try, no  measure  would  be  so  effectual  as 
one  by  which  the  means  of  employing 
them  were  increased ;  and  this  one  would 
have  that  immediate  effect,  and  much 
more  quickly  than  any  other  that  could 
have  been  suggested.  He  was  afraid 
there  was  not  room  to  afford  much  relief 
by  the  reduction  of  taxes,  but  he  did 
think  there  was  ample  room  for  improving 
tlie  condition  of  the  people  by  increasing 
the  means  for  employing  them.  With  re- 
gard to  what  had  been  said  on  the  Cur- 
rency question,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
currency  of  the  country  was  now  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  being  so,  he  thought 
the  House  could  not  act  in  so  imprudent 
and  unwarrantable  a  manner  as  to  en- 
deavour to  disturb  it..  With  these  views, 
he.  therefore  did  consider  it  necessary  to 
say,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment to  look  into  the  subject,  and 
also  to  express  hisopinion,  that  any  change 
in  that  currency  would  not  now  prove 
beneficial.  In  this  respect  he  trusted  ex- 
perience would  teach  that  caution  to  the 
House,  which  was  so  necessary  in  matters 
affecting  so  deeply  as  this  did  the  uni- 
versal, as  well  as  the  commercial  welfare 
of  the  country.  As  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  the  city  of  London,  he 
would  merely  observe,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  perceive  from  the  returns 
made  to  the  House,  that  the  exports  of 
the  country  greatly  exceeded  the  imports, 
and  as  to  the  official  and  real  value,  that 
matter  had  been  so  often  explained  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  detain  the  House  by  enter- 
ing into  any  detail  respecting  them. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  city  had  said,  in  moving  his 
resolutions,  that  they  were,  highly  im- 
portant, but  so  completely  did  he  differ 
from  the  opinion  of  that  hon.  Member, 
that .  he  thought  they  were  not  at  n\\  so. 
He  had,  with  reference  to  this  question, 
called  some  time  since  for  a  return  con- 
nected with  the  official  and  real  value  of 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  country, 
and  he  held  it  in  his  hand ;  he  would  just 


read  a  few  items  from  it,  which  would 
show  more  clearly  than  any  arguments  that 
could  be  urged  how  very  simple  the  subject 
was.  The  hon.  Member  then  read  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  document  respecting  the 
official  and  real  value  of  the  exports  and 
imports  of  the  country,  and  deduced  the 
fact,  that  with  an  import,  the  value  of 
which  was  declared  to  be  at  fifty-nine  mil- 
lions, the  country  was  enabled,  after  con- 
suming to  the  amount  of  thirty-five  rail- 
lions*  worth  of  the  same  article  of  import, 
to  export  no  less  than  seventy-three  mil- 
lions* worth.  The  rates  of  value  had  been 
made  a  century  ago,  and  the  system  had 
struggled  on  till  the  present  time ;  the 
rates  of  import  for  the  same  article  dif- 
fered widely  from  those  of  export ;  in  the 
imports,  cassia,  for  example,  was  charged 
at  Is.  6d.  per  pound,  and  the  export 
value  was  2s.  On  mace,  also,  the  im- 
port value  was  125.  6d,,  and  the  export 
19s.  6<f.  For  the  last  twelve  years,  the 
tables  had  never  deceived  anyone,  though 
before  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that 
House  they  were  relied  on,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
had  attached  vast  importance  to  them. 
He  thought  the  manner  of  making  out 
these  accounts  ought  to  be  altered,  and 
he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  tables  of  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  country  would  be 
formed  upon  principles  entirely  different 
from  those  upon  which  they  were  now 
constructed. 

Mr.  Ponlett  Thomson  hoped  the  House 
would  negative  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  by  agreeing  to  the  previous  ques- 
tion, which  he  rose  to  move.  He  could 
not,  however,  feel  otherwise  than  pleased 
that  the  hon.  Member  had  introduced  the 
subject,  as  it  had  been  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  enlightened  observations  of  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  Ives,  (Mr.  Morison) 
who  had  shown  much  practical  informa- 
tion and  great  judgment.  All  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  that  existed  on  the 
subject  of  the  official  values  was  founc^d 
on,  and  consisted  in  the  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle being  looked  at  solely,  and  without 
any  reference  to  the  quality.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  trade  of  this  country 
should  have  been  carried  on  to  the  con- 
stant loss  of  those  who  engaged  in  it — and 
he  could  not  but  feel  glad  that  the  hon. 
member  for  the  City  had  been  so  fully 
replied  to  by  those  hon.  Members  who 
had  preceded  him  in  addressing^  the 
House.    A  statement  relative  to  the  con- 
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sumption  of  necessaries,  and  of  the  articles 
used  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country, 
4iad  been  put  into  his  hands  a  short  time 
before  he  entered  the  House,  the  result  of 
which  proved,  that  the  annual  consumption 
of  each  of  these  branches  had  increased  to 
a  very  considerable  amount  within  the 
last  two  years.  Thus  in  1 829,  the  con- 
sumption of  coffee  was  19,000,000  lbs., 
an  enormous  increase  compared  to  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  no 
more  than  6,000,000  lbs.  In  the  year 
1830,  however,  the  consumption  was 
22,000,000  lbs.  In  1829,  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  was  3,539,000  cwt.;  in 
1 830,  it  was  3,790,000  cwt.  Of  tea,  the 
consumption  in  1829  was  29,000,000 
lbs ;  in  1 830,  it  was  30,000,000  lbs.  The 
consumption  of  tobacco  and  snuff  had 
increased  to  a  similar  extent ;  and  wine, 
also,  had  increased  from  5,217,000  gal- 
lons in  1829,  to  6,380,000  gallons  in 
1830.  These  were  the  articles  he  had 
particularly  noticed,  and  their  increased 
consumption  was  a  pretty  positive  proof  that 
the  condition  of  the  people  could  not  be 
so  much  deteriorated  as  the  hon.  and 
worthy  Alderman  would  have  the  House 
to  suppose.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine 
that  the  numbers  of  the  population  had 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
consumption  of  the  articles  he  had  men- 
tioned ;  and  he  therefore  took  it  for 
granted,  that  the  quantity  consumed  by 
each  individual  was  greater  than  it  was  a 
few  years  since.  Now,  the  consumption 
of  manufactures  had  increased  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  1829,  the  import  of  cotton 
was  204,000,000  lbs.;  in  1830,  it  was 
270,000,000  lbs.  As  to  silk,  about  which 
so  much  had  been  done,  and  of  which  so 
much  had  been  said,  the  amount  of  raw 
silk  imported  in  1829  was  2,601,000  lbs., 
a  wonderful  increase  upon  all  former  years. 
In  1830,  however,  the  quantity  imported 
was,  4,170,000  lbs.,  an  increase  of  nearly 
100  per  cent  within  one  year.  Of  wool, 
the  importation,  in  1829,  was  22,000,000 
lbs. ;  in  1830,  it  was  31 ,600,000  lbs.  An 
increase  in  the  importation  of  tallow  had 
also  taken  place,  with  a  contemporaneous 
increase  of  the  price  of  the  article,  which 
was  g^reatly  used  in  soap-making  and 
other  manufactures,  the  importation  had 
increased  from  1,025,000  cwt.  in  1829, 
to  1,130,000  cwt.  in  1830.  The  im- 
portation of  flax  also,  another  article 
greatly  used  in  our  manufactures,  had  in- 
creased from  800,000  cwt.  in  1829,  to 
VOL.  IL  {22} 


960,000  cwt.  in  1830,  in  spite  of  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  price.  His 
object  in  rising  was  principally  to  make  that 
very  short  statement  to  the  House,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  the  document  from 
which  it  was  made  could  not,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, be  in  the  hands  of  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber. In  his  humble  opinion,  it  could  not 
be  contended  that  the  people  were  so 
dreadfully  depressed^  when  it  was  shown 
that  the  consumption  of  the  articles 
used  by  them  had  so  much  increased. 
He  certainly  entertained  a  strong  opinion 
that  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity 
existed  in  several  branches  of  trade  at 
present,  as  compared  with  other  periods. 
In  a  country  situated  like  this,  however, 
great  fluctuations  necessarily  occurred ; 
they  grew  inevitably  from  our  complicated 
relations ;  and  he  wished  this  to  be  well 
understood,  as  he  conceived  that  too  much 
importance  was  attributed  to  occasional 
instances  of  depression  and  prosperity. 
He  could  not  sit  down  without  adverting 
to  another  fact,  perhaps  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  increase  of  consumption.  The 
House,  he  was  sure,  would  learn  with  sa- 
tisfaction, that  wages  were  considerably 
higher  than  they  had  been  some  time 
since  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
that  the  working  classes  employed  in  ma- 
nufactories were  in  a  much  better  situation 
than  they  had  been  for  some  time  past. 
From  this  general  description  he  should 
except  the  hand-loom  weavers,  whose 
situation  was  extremely  pitiable:  this  class 
of  persons  was  extremely  numerous,  and 
suffered  more  than  any  other,  perhaps, 
'from  the  changes  produced  by  machinery. 
.But  he  would  not  allow  those  who  argued 
against  machinery  to  go  away  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  distress  of  the  hand- 
weavers  was  altogether  to  be  ascribed  to 
machinery.  The  trade  which  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  followed  was  one  very  easy 
of  acquirement,  and,  therefore,  resorted 
to  by  a  great  number  of  persons.  The 
influx  of  Irish  also  assistea  to  swell  the 
number ;  and  this,  together  with  the  im- 
provements in  machinery,  tended  to  keep 
those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry 
perhaps  below  any  other  class  of  manu- 
facturing labourers. 

Mr.  Ward  hoped  the  House  would  pay 
him  the  compliment  to  permit  him  to 
read  the  statement  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  that  gentleman's  own 
woFds.  The  Governor  said,  "  he  wished 
most  distinctly  to  state,  that  he  never  was 
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applied  to  by  any  member  of  Government 
for  his  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  levying  a  tax  upon  the  trans- 
fer of  funded  property."  The  Governor 
further  stated,  that  **  he  only  felt  himself 
responsible  for  the  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  practicable  to  carry  the  tax  into  effect, 
if  it  was  imposed."  The  Governor  had 
only  done  what  he  (Mr.  Ward)  should 
feel  himself  bound  to  do  towards  any  Mi- 
nistry, Whig  or  Tory — namely,  gave  a 
sincere  opinion  on  a  practical  subject. 
With  respect  to  the  expediency  of  the  pro- 
posed measure,  however,  the  Governor 
stated,  that  "  he  had  given  an  opinion  in 
writing  against  the  measure,  to  a  gentle- 
man not  at  all  connected  with  Ministers." 
Mr.  Attwood  said,  that  the  written 
statement  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  was  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord. 
There  was  another  part  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  (Mr, 
P.  Thomson)  however,  much  more  im- 
portant, and  which  called  for  some  obser- 
vation. The  House  and  the  country  were 
deluded,  time  after  time,  by  statements  of 
prosperity,  founded  on  Custom-house  do- 
cuments. The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
thought  he  had  proved,  not  that  distress  was 
mitigated,  but  that  prosperity  was  general, 
because  there  was  an  increased  consump- 
tion of  cotton  and  coffee.  Now,  he  would 
state  a  single  fact,  which  would  go  to 
prove  how  fallacious  opinions  were,  founded 
on  such  partial  instances  of  increased  con- 
sumption. In  the  town  of  Manchester  the 
consumption  of  coffee  had  increased,  but 
the  work-people  drank  that  beverage  with- 
out milk ;  and  had  resorted  to  it  because 
it  was  cheaper  than  milk.  The  excessive 
poverty  of  the  workmen  of  Manchester, 
which  induced  them  to  abstain  from  the 
luxury  of  mixing  milk  with  their  coffee, 
however,  was  now  quoted  as  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at 
large.  If  his  Majesty*s  Government  would 
pay  more  attention  to  the  petitions  of  the 
people,  and  less  to  ofHcial  documents, 
they  would  avoid  coming  to  those  delusive 
conclusions.  He  would  suggest,  that  a 
rule  should  be  laid  down,  that  no  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  or  other  person  having  a 
seat  on  the  Treasury -bench,  siiould  ever 
refer  to  a  document  in  order  to  found  a 
conclusion  that  the  people  were  prosperous, 
without  being  at  the  same  time  compelled 
to  read  at  least  one  petition,  coming  from 
^he  people,  in  order  that  the  House  might 


see  whether  the  people  agreed  with  him  in 
his  conclusion  on  what  it  might  be  sup- 
posed they  would  be  the  best  judges — their 
own  condition.  There  were  some  Gentle- 
men in  that  House  who  condemned  the 
theorists,  and  put  forward  theories  of  their 
own.  So  enamoured  were  those  Gentle- 
men with  theory,  that  their  fucts  became 
theories.  The  hon.  member  for  St.  Ives 
(Mr.  Moriion)  had  said,  that  the  country 
would  float  through  its  present  difficulties, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  stated,  that  the 
country  had  no  difficulties  to  float  through, 
as  it  had  not  been  in  a  more  prosperous 
state  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Now,  the  worthy  Alderman  (Waithman) 
had  at  least  as  good  opportunities  of 
learning  the  state  of  trade  as  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  M orison),  and  no  two  state- 
ments could  be  more  at  variance  than  his 
and  that  of  the  hon.  Member.  The  hon. 
Member's  statement,  however,  was  not 
merely  at  variance  with  that  of  the  worthy 
Alderman,  but  with  every  statement  that 
had  reached  the  House  in  petitions.  These 
petitions  all  concurred  in  stating,  that  trade 
was  diminished,  and  labour  met  no  ade« 
quate  return ;  that  capital  was  deteriorat- 
ing, distress  increasing,  and  the  productive 
classes  sinking  into  misery.  Statements 
to  that  effect  were  made  in  petitions 
coming  from  that  part  of  the  city  in  which 
the  hon.  Member  resided,  from  the  assem- 
bled county  of  Middlesex,  and  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  would 
appeal  to  Ministers  themselves  as  to  the 
situation  of  various  branches  of  productive 
industry.  Was  it  not  known,  that  tlie 
West- India  interest  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  struggling  for  existence?  The 
East-India  trade  was  only  in  a  trifling  de- 
gree more  prosperous.  He  referred  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Staffordshire  (Mr.  Lit* 
tleton)  whether  those  engaged  in  that 
great  branch  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try which  he  represented,  were  not  suf- 
fering under  distress  and  misery  ?  In  the 
cotton  trade  there  might  have  been  some 
partial  improvement ;  but  he  ventured  to 
say  there  was  not  any  individual  engaged 
extensively  in  that  trade  who  would  not 
gladly  retreat  from  it,  if  he  could  do  so 
safely,  with  his  capital.  As  to  tite  agri- 
cultural interest,  its  condition  was  too  well 
known  to  be  talked  away  by  statements 
consisting  of  figures ;  and  those  who  con- 
sidered the  relations  of  this  country^  well 
knew  that  while  so  great  a  branch  as  the 
landed  interest  continued   depressed^   it 
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was  impossible  the  other  branches  of  pro- 
ductive industry  could  be  in  a  prosperous 
state.  The  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  talked 
of  the  healthy  state  of  the  currency,  but 
he  warned  him  that  he  could  entertain  no 
opinion  more  dangerous  to  the  country. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  take  leave  to 
mention  a  fact  in  opposition  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord,  that  prosperity 
was  proved  by  an  increase  of  consumption 
of  produce.  The  importation  of  sugar 
from  the  West  Indies  had  regularly  and 
gradually  increased ;  and  he  left  it  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  reconcile  that 
with  the  fact,  that  those  colonies  were 
never  so  much  distressed  as  when  the  im- 
portation was  the  greatest.  The  fact  was, 
that  necessity  drove  the  West- India  pro« 
prietors  to  force  the  produce  on  the  market, 
and  the  result  of  this  distress  was  hailed 
by  the  Ministry  as  a  proof  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  Courtenay  rose  with  the  singular 
intention  of  defending  his  right  hon.  suc- 
cessor (Mr.  P.  Tlionjson).     He  did  not 
understand  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
indulge  in  any  general  assertion  of  national 
prosperity  ;  he  had  only  argued,  from  two 
important  documents  in  his   possession, 
that  some  particular  interests  were  in  a 
more  prosperous  state  than  they  had  been. 
Prom  a  document  showing  the  great  in- 
crease of  luxuries  imported  within  the  last 
two  years,  he  had  reasonably  inferred,  that 
the  state  of  the  consumers  had  rather  im- 
proved within  that  period.    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman   showed  from   another  docu. 
ment,  that  the  consumption  of  the  mate- 
rials of  certain  manufactures  had  greatly 
increased,  and  it  was  only  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  this  unreserved  consump- 
tion of  the  materials  of  manufacture  could 
not  take  place  without  affording  increased 
employment  to  those  engaged  in  manu- 
facture.    He  (Mr.  Courtenay)  called  on 
those  Gentlemen   who  were  opposed  to 
free  trade  to  come  forward  with  specific 
propositions  that  would  show  what  they 
wanted.     Until  they  came  forward  with 
some  distinct  proposals,  he  had  a  right  to 
presume  that  they   were  wrong.     What 
measure  did  they  wish  the  Government  to 
adopt  ? 

Mr.  Hume, — Let  them  do  away  with 
the  Corn-laws. 

Mr.  Courtenay  continued — The  Corn- 
laws  were  not  amongst  those  measures 
which  the  opponents  of  free  trade  usually 
complained  of;  but  if  the  hon.  Member 
brought  forward  a  distinct  proposition  on 


that  subject,  it  would  be  found,  perhaps, 
that  he  (Mr.  Courtenay)  should  not  greatly 
differ  from  him.  The  worthy  Alderman 
contended,  that  although  the  quantity  of 
manufactured  goods  had  increased,  the 
profits  had  diminished ;  to  which  he  could 
only  repeat  the  answer  he  had  given  the 
worthy  Alderman  last  Session ;  **  that  ho 
could  not  expect  to  have  it  both  ways." 
Neither  the  present  Government  nor  the 
last  should  be  charged  with  the  fluctua- 
tions which  took  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  country,  any  further  than  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  causes  of  those  fluctua- 
tions were  within  their  reach.  He  should 
only  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  he  should 
allow  the  character  of  wisdom  to  the  mea- 
sures of  Government,  at  all  events,  until 
hon.  Gentlemen  brought  forward  specific 
measures,  which  they  conceived  would 
remedy  the  evils  they  complained  of. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  with  all  the  powers 
and  research  of   the   worthy  Alderman 
(Waithman),  he  had   not  enabled    him 
(Mr.  Hunt)  to  understand  the  subject, 
and  he  should  have  left  the   House  in 
ignorance  but  for  the  speeches  of  the  hon. 
member  forBridgenorth  (Mr.  W.Whitmore) 
and  of  the  hon.  Member  near  him  (Mr. 
Morison).     The  hon.  member  for  Bridge- 
north  had  referred  to  tlie  Corn-laws  ;  and 
he  (Mr.   Hunt)  rose  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  saying,  that  he  had  given  notice 
of  a  motion  on  that  subject.     He  was  an 
enemy  to  the  corn-laws  since  1815,  when 
he  had  been  a  large  farmer;  and  he  was 
sure  the  country  would  never  be  in  a  satis- 
factory state  until  that  subject  was  settled. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Morison)  had 
attempted   to  convince  the   House  that 
there  was  much  less  distress  now  in  the 
country   than  there  had   been   for  m^ny 
years ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
iP.  Thomson)  instantly  hailed    the   hon. 
Member's  declaration,   and  dubbed  him 
"  a  man  of  great  experience."    The  hon. 
Member  might  have  had  gre^t  experience 
in   France,    and    Italy,    and    Piedmont, 
where,  he  told  the  House,  he  had  travelled ; 
but  it  appeared  that  he  had  very  little  ex- 
perience in  this  country.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said,  that  if  they  went  into  the  cottage 
of  any  labourer  they  would  find  tea  and 
sugar.    That  was  no  proof  of  comfort, 
however,  for  many  families  might  be  found 
consuming  tea  and  sugar,  and  yet  having 
nothing  but  rags  to  cover  them.    But  why 
did  they  drink  tea  with  sugar?   Because 
it  was  a  delightful,  delicious,  and  be- 
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witching  beverage.  It  was  the  very  re- 
verse of  all  he  had  said  of  tobacco,  and 
every  one,  he  believed,  liked  this  beverage. 
Bat  what  else  had  the  cottager  ?  The  hon. 
Member  said  bread  and  cheese.  That  he 
denied.  There  was  no  cheese,  and  scarcelv 
any  bread.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
North  were  in  abject  misery.  It  was  said, 
the  cotton-spinners  were  better  off  than 
they  had  been.  They  were  now  enabled 
to  earn  from  16s.  to  1/.  5s,  a  week,  he 
understood,  but  then  they  worked  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  and  there  was  scarcely  an 
instance  of  a  man  at  that  work  living  be- 
yond forty,  such  was  the  eflect  of  exces- 
sive labour.  He  felt  that  he  should  not 
do  his  duty  to  those  who  elected  him,  if  he 
did  not  state,  that,  in  his  opinion,  neither 
the  labouring  poor  nor  those  in  trade  were 
in  any  thing  like  a  state  of  prosperity. 
In  the  parish  in  which  he  lived  (Christ- 
church,  Surrey),  there  were  1,200  house- 
holders, and  he  heard  the  Collector  state, 
at  the  last  parish  meeting,  that  there  were 
600  summonses  out  against  persons  who 
had  not  paid  their  taxes.  He  and  his  ser- 
vants entered  0,000  shops  every  year  in 
his  humble  trade,  and  the  result  of  his 
experience  was  directly  contrary  to  that  of 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  Ives.  He  was 
sorry  to  hear  Government  holding  out  that 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  prosperity, 
as  a  similar  declaration  from  the  late  Go- 
vernment had  given  general  dissatisfaction. 
No  doubt  the  hon.  Member's  experience 
in  commerce  was  very  great,  but  in  stating 
his  experience  as  to  the  amount  of  dis- 
tress in  the  country,  he  had  deluded  him- 
self, or  was  deluding  the  House  and  the 
country. 

Mr.  James  Morison  explained.  His  ob- 
servations were  not  general,  but  merely 
directed  to  certain  great  branches  of  trade. 

Sir  Wm.  Johnson  stated,  ^hat  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  no  workman  was 
at  present  out  of  employment  unless  from 
his  own  fault,  and  there  was  no  time  when 
wages  were  capable  of  purchasing  so  many 
necessaries. 

Mr.  Ewart  admitted,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  might  be  attended 
with  inconvenience  at  first;  still,  however, 
he  should  hail  every  improvement  of  the 
kind  as  a  national  benefit  in  the  end.  He 
stated,as rather  a  remarkable  and  important 
fact,  that  within  the  last  week,  the  first 
importation  of  silk  took  place  into  Liver- 
pool from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  /.  Martin  observed,  that  though 


he  had  been  a  banker  for  forty  years,  be 
never  remembered  a  period  when  there 
was  so  little  commercial  distress  as  at 
present.  A  property-tax  might  be  a  just 
tax,  considered  in  the  abstract,  but  income 
was  a  bad  criterion,  and  unfortunately  the 
subject  admitted  of  no  other. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman^  in  reply,  in- 
sisted that  there  was  great  distress  in  the 
country  at  present.  As  an  instance,  he 
would  mention  the  case  of  a  single  parish  in 
the  City,  containing  eight  hundred  house- 
holders, two  hundred  of  whom  had  been 
summoned  before  him  for  poor-rates  which 
they  were  unable  to  pay.  This  fact  had 
not  been  disproved.  The  right  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Totness  had  taunted  him  with  never 
having  brought  forward  any  specific  mea- 
sure on  the  subject ;  but  he  (Mr.  Waith- 
man)  did  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard 
of  the  right  hon.  member  for  Totness 
bringing  forward  a  specific  measure,  ex- 
cept when  he  was  in  Office.  "  Let  him 
put  me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Waithman,  "  in 
the  same  situation  before  he  calls  upon  me 
to  bring  forward  a  specific  measure."  He 
denied  that  the  silk-trade  had  increased, 
and  concluded  by  repeating  his  call  upon 
the  Government  to  turn  its  attention  to 
the  statements  he  had  brought  forward. 

The  Previous  Question  carried  without 
a  division. 

Apprentices  in  Factories.]  Mr. 
Hohhouse  rose  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  laws  relating 
to  Apprentices  in  Cotton  and  other  Facto- 
ries, and  in  Cotton  and  other  Mills,  and  to 
make  further  provisions  in  lieu  thereof. 
The  House  haa  upon  a  former  occasion 
given  its  sanction  to  a  bill  which  he  had 
introduced  for  regulating  the  employment 
of  apprentices  in  factories.  With  a  view 
to  render  more  effectual  the  purposes  of 
that  measure,  he  was  now  induced  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  consolidate 
and  extend  all  the  former  laws  on  this 
subject.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to 
be  now  enabled  to  state,  that  whereas,  when 
he  first  proposed  to  Parliament  a  measure 
on  this  subject,  it  was  opposed  by  some  of 
the  most  respectable  master  manufacturera, 
he  now  knew,  both  from  private  soorces 
and  from  the  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  House,  that  in  proposing 
this  Bill,  he  did  so  with  the  consent  of 
all  the  master  manufacturers  who  were 
most  interested  in  the  trade,  and  who 
were  the  best  judges  of  what  was  most 
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5  impossible  the  other  branches  of  pro- 
?tive  industry  could  be  in  a  prosperous 
te.  The  noble  Lord  (Althorp)  talked 
the  healthy  state  of  the  currency,  but 
Avarned  him  that  he  could  entertain  no 
nion   more  dangerous  to  the  country. 

conclusion,  he  would  take  leave  to 
ntion  a  fuct  in  opposition  to  the  state- 
nt  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  prosperity 
s  proved  by  an  increase  of  consumption 

produce.  The  importation  of  sugar 
m  the  West  Indies  had  regularly  and 
idually  increased ;  and  he  left  it  to  the 
ht  hon.  Gentleman  to  reconcile  that 
th  the  fact,  that  those  colonies  were 
ver  so  much  distressed  as  when  the  im- 
rtation  was  the  greatest.  The  fact  was, 
at  necessity  drove  the  West-India  pro- 
ietors  to  force  the  produce  on  the  market, 
d  the  result  of  this  distress  was  hailed 

the  Ministry  as  a  proof  of  prosperity. 
Mr.  Courtenay  rose  with  the  singular 
tcntion  of  defending  his  right  hon.  suc- 
ssor  (Mr.  P.  Tliomson),  He  did  not 
iderstand  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
dulgein  any  general  assertion  of  national 
osperity  ;  he  had  only  argued,  from  two 
iportant  documents  in  his  possession, 
at  some  particular  interests  were  in  a 
ore  prosperous  state  than  they  had  been, 
rom  a  document  showing  the  great  in- 
case of  luxuries  imported  within  the  last 
vo  years,  he  had  reasonably  inferred,  that 
le  state  of  the  consumers  had  rather  im- 
roved  within  that  period.  The  right  hon. 
lentleman  showed  from  another  docu. 
lent,  that  the  consumption  of  the  mate- 
als  of  certain  manufactures  had  greatly 
icreased,  and  it  was  only  reasonable  to 
onclude,  that  this  unreserved  consump- 
lon  of  the  materials  of  manufacture  could 
ot  take  place  without  affording  increased 
mployment  to  those  engaged  in  manu- 
acture.  He  (Mr.  Courtenay)  called  on 
hose  Gentlemen  who  were  opposed  to 
ree  trade  to  come  forward  with  specific 
propositions  that  would  show  what  they 
vanted.  Until  they  came  forward  with 
ome  distinct  proposals,  he  had  a  right  to 
)resume  that  tliey  were  wrong.  What 
Treasure  did  they  wish  the  Government  to 
idopt  ? 

Mr.  Hume, — Let  them  do   away  with 
the  Corn-laws. 

Mr.  Courtenay  continued — ^The  Corn- 
were  not  amongst  those  measures 
which  the  opponents  of  free  trade  usually 
coraplaincd  of;  but  if  the  hon.  Member 
hrought  forward  a  distinct  proposition  on 


that  subject,  it  would  be  found,  perhaps, 
that  he  (Mr.  Courtenay)  should  not  greatly 
differ  from  him.  The  worthy  Alderman 
contended,  that  although  the  quantity  of 
manufactured  goods  had  increased,  the 
profits  had  diminished ;  to  which  he  could 
only  repeat  the  answer  he  had  given  the 
worthy  Alderman  last  Session;  *'  that  ho 
could  not  expect  to  have  it  both  ways." 
Neither  the  present  Government  nor  the 
last  should  be  charged  with  the  fluctua- 
tions which  took  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  country,  any  further  than  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  causes  of  those  fluctua- 
tions were  within  their  reach.  He  should 
only  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  he  should 
allow  the  character  of  wisdom  to  the  mea- 
sures of  Government,  at  all  events,  until 
hon.  Gentlemen  brought  forward  specific 
measures,  which  they  conceived  would 
remedy  the  evils  they  complained  of. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  with  all  the  powers 
and  research  of   the   worthy   Alderman 
(Waithman),  he  had   not  enabled    him 
(Mr.  Hunt)  to  understand  the  subject, 
and  he  should  have  hsft  the   House   in 
ignorance  but  for  the  speeches  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Bridge  north  (Mr.  W.Whitmore) 
and  of  the  hon.  Member  near  him  (Mr. 
Morison).     The  hon.  member  for  Bridge- 
north  had  referred  to  the  Corn-laws  ;  and 
he  (Mr.   Hunt)  rose  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  saying,  that  he  had  given  notice 
of  a  motion  on  that  subject.     He  was  an 
enemy  to  the  corn-laws  since  1815,  when 
he  had  been  a  large  farmer;  and  he  was 
sure  the  country  would  never  be  in  a  satis- 
factory state  until  that  subject  was  settled. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Morison)  had 
attempted   to  convince  the   House  that 
there  was  much  less  distress  now  in  the 
country  than  there  had  been  for  mdny 
years ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
P.  Thomson)  instantly  hailed   the   hon. 
Member's  declaration,  and  dubbed  him 
"  a  man  of  great  experience."    The  hon. 
Member  might  have  had  gre^t  experience 
in   France,    and    Italy,   and    Piedmont, 
where,  he  told  the  House,  he  had  travelled ; 
but  it  appeared  that  he  had  very  little  ex- 
perience in  this  country.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said,  that  if  they  went  into  the  cottage 
of  any  labourer  they  would  find  tea  and 
sugar.    That  was  no  proof  of  comfort, 
however,  for  many  families  might  be  found 
consuming  tea  and  sugar,  and  yet  having 
nothing  but  rags  to  cover  them.    But  why 
did  they  drink  tea  with  sugar?   Because 
it  was   a  delightful,  delicious,  and  be- 
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mute,  which  amounted  to25|000/.,  besides 
a  further  sum  expended  upon  the  gardens 
of  4y000/.,  so  that  the  total  now  to  be 
provided  for,  above  the  estimate,  was  about 
121,000;.    It  was  not  fair  to  Mr.  Nash 
to  place  this  to  his  conduct,  for  many  of 
the  works  were  not  calculated  for  by  him, 
but  it  would  appear,  that  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  his  estimate  was  exceeded  by 
46,000/.     Before    the    House  could    be 
called  upon  to  vote  the  sums  required   to 
complete  these  works,  it  would  be   ne- 
cessary that  a  Committee  should  inquire 
why    the  estimates  had  been   so  much 
exceeded.    '  It  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  press  upon  the  House  that  this  was  a 
point  which  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  for 
he  was  sure  that  the  House  would  feel 
as  he  did  upon  the  subject.    The  other 
papers  which  he  had  produced  related  to 
the    recent    purchases    of   furniture   for 
Windsor  Castle.     In  order  to  arrange  the 
furniture  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  to  check 
the  estimates  which  were  made  of  the 
probable  expenses,  a  commission  of  three 
persons  had  been  appointed,  and  after  their 
examination  into  this  patt  of  the  subject, 
they  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  sanction- 
ing an  outlay  which  was  not  to  exceed 
239,900/.    This  sum  of  239,900/.   was 
all  that  they  had  sanctioned,  but  in  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  office  there  had  been 
expended  upon  this  account  the  sum  of 
287,719/.;    and  in  the  Lord   Steward's 
department,  1,769/.,  besides  the  sum  of 
3,650/.  laid  out  for  tapestry,  making  in 
the  whole  the  sum  of  293,036/.    The 
excess  above  the  estimates,  after  making 
every  deduction,  was  about  61,000/.    This 
arose  principally  upon  the  furniture  sup- 
plied by  one  single  tradesman,  whose  bill 
was  no  less  than  203,960/.  being  60,960/. 
more  than  was  sanctioned   for   his  de- 
partment, and  who  would  not  abate  any 
part  of  the  excess  unless   bis  bill  was 
examined  and  found  to  be  incorrect.     The 
Treasury  Board  had  not  refused  to  pay 
35,000/.  of  the  excess,  if  the  bill  was 
found  to  be  accurate  upon  an  examination, 
for  the  articles  supplied  had  been  of  so 
extraordinary  a  nature,  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  make  any  Uiing  like 
a  fair  estimate,  and  some  difficulties  there- 
fore existed  as  to  checking  his  account. 
But  still  there  remained,  after  allowing 
35,000/.   an    excess  of  nearly    26,000/. 
Nothing  could  be  more  magnificent  than 
the  mode  in  which  Windsor  Castle  was 
fumiahed.    The  furniture  was  of  a  de- 


scription very  difficult  for  any  tradesman 
to  estimate  its  value,  or  what  the  expenses 
of  supplying  it  might  amount  to.  This, 
however,  was  a  reason  for  a  Committee  to 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
and  to  decide  whether  a  sum,  if  not 
extravagant,  at  least  so  greatly  exceeding 
the  estimates,  should  be  voted  by  the 
House.  He  should  beg  leave  to  move 
that  the  papers  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House. 

Colonel  Sihtkorp  was  extremely  anxi- 
ous that  the  just  dignity  of  the  Crown 
should  be  supported,  but  he  was  also 
desirous  that  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
poor,  that  were  wrung  from  them,  should 
not  be  expended  in  an  extravagant  and 
unjustifiable  manner,  and  he  should  there- 
fore take  the  sense  of  the  House  as  to 
suspending  the  works  at  Buckingham 
House  and  Windsor  Castle,  )ill  they  had 
ascertained  the  capability  of  the  people 
of  this  country  to  maintain  those  exorbi- 
tant demands,  which  he  must  designate 
as  unwarrantable  luxuries  and  superfluous 
extravagances.  These  were  his  honest 
sentiments ;  and  though  he  trusted  that 
he  should  never  be  wanting  in  respect  for 
the  Crown,  he  also  hoped  that  the  House 
would  go  along  with  him  in  feeling  what 
also  was  due  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Hunt  stood  up  for  the  people  of 
England ;  and  if  the  House  agreed  to  a 
Select  Committee,  he  trusted  that  it  would 
be  such  a  one  as  would  satisfy  the  public. 
The  country  was  much  indebted  to  the 
Press  for  noticing  the  profiigate,  unneces- 
sary, and  extravagant  expenditure?  but 
if  the  country  had  been  in  the  greatest 
state  of  prosperity,  he  shouid  protest 
against  the  payment  of  any  portion  of  the 
charge  till  the  whole  had  been  investigated 
by  the  House.  With  regard  to  the  taste 
of  the  thing,  all  mankind  that  had  seen 
it  had  unanimously  decided  upon  that. 
He  himself  had  long  ago  described  it  at  a 
public  meeting  as  a  mixture  of  mud  and 
magnificence  ;  besides  which,  it  was  built 
at  such  a  place,  that  if  any  of  the  family 
looked  out  of  the  windows  they  could  see 
nothing  but  filthy  public  houses.  Never 
had  there  been  such  a  miserable  aJlair  be* 
fore ;  and  now  that  there  was  200,000/. 
too  much  to  pay  for  it,  he  protested 
against  the  payment  of  a  single  shiliing, 
till  the  House  was  fully  informed  of  the 
justice  of  the  charge. 

Colonel  Davies  reminded  the  Hoitse, 
that  a  Committee  had  beeo  formerly  ap« 
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pointed  on  this  very^  subject,  but  it  had 
unfortuoRtttly    been   brought    to  a  Tery 
QDsatiifactory  oonclusion  ;  and  when  he 
had  attempted  the  next  year  to  renew 
that  Committee,  the  sense  of  die  House 
had  been  against  it.     Had  that  Committee 
been  allowed,  he  should  have  been  able 
to  denounce    the  individual    whom    he 
believed  to  be  the  guilty  party ;  and  he  even 
now  trusted  that  tardy  justice  would  over- 
take him.     If  his  (Colonel  Davies's)  name 
were  placed  on  the  Committee  now  pro- 
posed, he  could  assure  the  House  that  no 
exertion  on  his  part  should  be  wanting; 
Tor  never  was  there  a  question  that  had 
more  excited  the  public  attention ;    and 
the  noble  Lord  could  not  have  made  a 
iQore  popular  proposal  than  that  of  the 
appointment  of  this  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know,  if  they  were 
to  be  called  on,  year  afler  year,  to  examine 
iilto  estimates  of  overrun  and  unjustifiable 
expenditure,  where  the  duties  of  the  House 
were  likely  to  end  ?  If  any  individuals  had 
incurred     this    expense    without    having 
the   sanction   of   the   Parliament  for  it, 
let  them  pay  for  it.     If  the^  late  Minis* 
try  had  taken  it  on  themselves  to  direct  a 
larger  expenditure  than  the  House  had 
sanctioned,  he  thought  that  short  work 
ough  t  to  be  mode  of  it,  and  that  they  should 
be  called  on  to  pay.     The  only  question 
was,  whether  the  tradesmen  had  received 
orders  or  not?     If  they  had  not,  they 
must  suffer  the  loss:  if  they  had,  those 
who  had  given  the  orders  were  responsible. 
He    therefore  doubted  the   propriety  of 
taking  up  the  time  of  the   Housie  with 
these  questions.    There  had  been  a  regular 
set  of  Commissioners  appointed  to  super- 
intend these  matters,  and  he  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  of  them  who  were  in  the 
House,  whether  the  extra  expendituYe  had 
or  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  said,  that  he  him- 
self had  heard  the  hon.  meml)er  for 
Middlesex  say,  that  he  wished  that  a 
proper  Palace  should  be  built  for  the 
King  of  England. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  certainly  had 
said  that  he  wished  that  a  palace  should 
be  built  once  for  all ;  b^it  then  he  required 
that  the  plans  and  estimates  should  be 
laid  before*  Parliament,  and  that  there 
shouki  be  no  deviation  from  them.  When 
Lord  Oodench  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer tn  that  House,  be  rose  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to^  and  pledged  himself 
that  there  should  he  oo  exc«st  in  the 


estimates,  and  he  thought  that  that  noble 
lA>rd  ought  to  be  impeached  in  that  House 
for  the  excess  which  had  taken  place. 

Sir  /.  Sebright  was  of  opinion,  that 
when  estimates  were  so  greatly  exceeded, 
the  House  was  bound  to  make  inquiry  by 
whose  authority  it  had  been  done.  He 
entertained  a  most  unfeigned  respect  for 
the  Crown  and  its  dignity,  but  he  must 
say,  that  these  expenses  had  done  more 
to  give  the  people  a  dislike,  not  for 
any  particular  individual,  but  for  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  itself, 
than  any  speech  that  had  ever  been 
delivered.  If  those  who  managed  these 
affairs  chbse  to  go  beyond  what  Parliament 
had  sanctioned,  they  ought  to  do  it  on 
their  own  responsibility :  the  thing  should 
be  at  their  peril,  and  they  ought  to  be 
called  on  to  answer  for  their  conduct. 

Mr.  OouUmrn  had  waited  to  learn  what 
was  the  feeling  of  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  noble  Lord's  motion ;  and  as 
it  appeared  to  be  that  the  Committee 
should  be  granted,  he  begged  to  say,  that 
he  entirely  concurred  in  such  a  proposal. 
As  the  case  stood  at  present,  he  was 
precluded  from  going  further  into  the 
question.  If,  however,  he  was  the  person 
that  was  to  be  put  upon  his  trial,  he  had 
a  right  to  ask  the  House  to  look  at  the 
documents  before  it  decided :  but  if  he 
was  not  the  person,  and  the  accusation 
referred  to  some  one  who  had  been  sub- 
ordinate to  him,  he  would  not  say  a 
word  then  to  implicate  them,  but  wait 
for  the  testimony  of  the  Committee. 
For  these  reasons  he  forbore,  for  the 
present,  from  saying  more  than  that  he 
concurred  in  the  motion  of  the  noble 
Lord;  at  the  same  time  he  could  not 
help  remarking,  that  he  thought  the  hon. 
member  for  Hertfordshire  (Sir  J.  Sebright) 
had  gone  rather  far  in  pronouncing  upon 
the  character  of  the  expenditure,  as  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  he  could  be 
acquainted  with  the  facts  contained  in 
the  papers  that  had  just  been  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House. 

Sir  /.  Sebright  had  only  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  supposition  that  the  orders 
had  gone  beyond  what  had  been  sanctioned 
by  Parliament;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  those  estimates  had  been  exceeded, 
and  that  there  had  been  a  most  shameful 
and  scandalous  waste  of  the  public  money. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber should  wait  till  he  was  made  ac* 
quaiAted  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
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Sir  /.  Sebright  said,  that  in  observing  I 
tliat  far  too  large  a  sum  had   been  ex- 
pended, he  was  only  expressing  the  opinion 
of  every  individual  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  sure  that  his 
hon.  friend  had  not  been  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  any  individual,  but  only  with 
regard  to  the  system  that  had  prevailed,  of 
exceeding  the  expenditure  that  had  been 
voted  by  that  House :  and  as  to  that,  he 
thought  that  there  could  be  but  one 
opinion  in  the  House.  That  practice  was 
a  most  improper  one,  and  showed  that 
there  ought  to  be  laid  down  a  fixed  rule 
which  should  prevent  its  recurrence — by 
doing  which,  they  would  in  future  be 
acting  better,  and  better  discharging  their 
duty  to  their  constituents.  In  the  Com- 
mittee that  had  been  appointed  last  year, 
with  respect  to  Windsor  Castle,  when 
.  there  was  a  question  of  recommending 
a  vote  of  100,000/.,  it  was  found  that 
70,000/.  had  already  been  expended; 
and  in  consequence,  remarks,  in  which  the 
late  Mr.  Huskisson  had  concurred,  had 
been  drawn  up,  and  inserted  in  the  Re- 
port; and  he  thought  that  if  that  was 
referred  to,  they  might  find  some  sort  of 
guide  for  their  future  proceedings.  In 
that  report  it  was  proposed,  that  before 
any  public  work  should  be  commenced, 
there  should  be  an  account  laid  before 
that  House,  together  with  a  yearly  state- 
ment of  how  much  had  been  laid  out, 
whether  the  estimate  had  been  exceeded, 
and  what  was  the  probable  amount  which 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  work ; 
by  which  means  Parliament  would  no 
longer  be  voting  money  blindfold,  but  be 
enabled  to  see  its  way  before  them,  and 
either  reject  the  vote  as  too  expensive,  or 
if  they  chose  to  go  on,  be  able  clearly  to 
see  what  the  amount  of  the  expenditure 
would  be.  With  respect  to  the  furniture 
of  Windsor  Castle,  they  had  not  been 
able  to  find  out  how  much  had  been  ex- 
pended beyond  the  vote  of  Parliament ; 
and  he  therefore  rejoiced  'at  the  'appoint- 
ment of  this  Committee,  because  it  would 
enable  Parliament  to  come  to  some  de- 
cision on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Calcraft  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  that  had  been  just  referred  to 
by  the  noble  Lord ;  and  he  agreed  that 
the  paragraph  in  the  Report  that  had  been 
mentioned  would  be  of  assistance  in  the 
future  management  of  such  votes.  With 
respect  to  the  furniture  of  Windsor  Castle, 


it  was  true  that  a  conversation  had  taken 
place  on  the  subject ;  but  it  was  held  that 
it  formed  no  part  of  the  duty  of  that  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  minutely  into  it. 

Mr.  Labouchere  had  no  wish  to  decide 
before  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was 
made  ;  but  be  agreed  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Hertfordshire,  that  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility attached  itself  somewhere.  He 
would  confess  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
a  liberal  vote  in  favour  of  Windsor  Castle ; 
but  with  respect  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
he  had  quite  a  different  feeling.  If,  how- 
ever, he  understood  the  noble  Lord  aright, 
there  was  to  be  no  further  expense  incurred 
there  ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  works,  for  the 
present,  were  suspended. 

Lord  Althorp  observed  that  at  present  all 
the  works  were  suspended  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 

Mr.  Goulbum  was  sure  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  do  him  the  justice  to  be&r 
out  his  position,  when  he  stated,  that  the 
moment  it  was  known  at  the  Treasury 
that  the  estimates  had  been  exceeded, 
that  moment  were  the  works  put  a  stop  to. 

Mr.  Cust  said,  that  any  Grentleman  who 
had  been  over  Buckingham  Palace  would 
ioon  see  that  one  reason  why  th^re  had 
been  so  great  an  expense  was,  the  want 
of  some  one  to  control  the  architect.  He 
did  not  say  this  in  allusion  to  the  taste 
that  had  been  displayed;  nor  as  casting 
any  censure  on  the  architect,  but  what  he 
meant  to  contend  for  was,  that  it  was  only 
by  establishing  an  authority  in  the 
Government,  whose  business  it  should  be 
to  exercise  a  control,  that  they  could 
hope  to  avoid  such  extravagant  expendi- 
ture for  the  future. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  that  on  the 
Accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  it  had 
been  stated,  that  an  opening  was  to  be 
made  from  Waterloo-place  into  St. 
JamesVpark.  He  now,  however,  wished 
to  ask,  whether  the  public  expectation  was 
not  likely  to  be  altogether  disappointed  ? 

Lord  Althorp  was  afraid,  that  he  could 
not  give  a  very  satisfactory  answer ;  but 
what  he  knew  he  would  state.  The  works 
were  in  such  progress,  that  he  had  seen 
the  plans  and  drawings ;  but  he  believed 
that  some  difficulties  arose  from  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  houses  in  Carlton  gardens. 

Lord  Lowther  said,  that  there  had  been 
a  plan,  which  had  been  objected  to ;  but 
when  he  quitted  Office,  he  had  left  a  plan 
in  the  office  to  which  there  was  no  legal 
objection  or  difficulty. 
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pointed  on  this  very^  subject,  but  it  had 
unfortunRtttty  been  brought  to  a  rery 
ttnsatisfttctory  conclusion  ;  and  when  he 
had  attempted  the  next  year  to  renew 
that  Committee,  the  sense  of  the  House 
had  been  against  it.  Had  that  Committee 
been  allowed^  he  should  have  been  able 
to  denounce  the  individual  whom  he 
believed  to  be  the  guilty  party ;  and  he  even 
now  trusted  that  tardy  justice  would  over- 
take him.  if  his  (Colonel  Davies's)  name 
were  placed  on  the  Committee  now  pro- 
posed,  he  could  assure  the  House  that  no 
exertion  on  his  part  should  be  wanting; 
for  never  was  there  a  question  that  had 
more  excited  the  public  attention ;  and 
the  noble  Lord  could  not  have  made  a 
iQore  popular  proposal  than  that  of  the 
appointment  of  this  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know,  if  they  were 
to  be  called  on,  year  afler  year,  to  examine 
idto  estimates  of  overrun  and  unjustifiable 
expenditure,  where  the  duties  of  the  House 
were  likely  to  end  ?  If  any  individuals  had 
incurred  this  expense  without  having 
the  sanction  of  the  Parliament  for  it, 
let  them  pay  for  it.  If  the^  late  Minis- 
try had  taken  it  on  themselves  to  direct  a 
larger  expenditure  than  the  House  had 
sanctioned,  he  thought  that  short  work 
ought  to  be  made  of  it,  and  that  they  should 
be  called  on  to  pay.  The  only  question 
was,  whether  the  tradesmen  had  received 
orders  or  not?  If  they  had  not,  they 
naiist  suffer  the  loss :  if  they  had,  those 
who  had  given  the  orders  were  responsible. 
He  therefore  doubted  the  propriety  of 
taking  up  the  time  of  the  Housie  with 
these  questions.  There  had  been  a  regular 
set  of  Commissioners  appointed  to  super- 
intend these  matters,  and  he  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  of  them  who  were  in  the 
House,  whether  the  extra  expendituYe  had 
or  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  said,  that  he  him- 
self had  heard  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  say,  that  he  wished  that  a 
proper  Palace  should  be  built  for  the 
King  of  England. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  certainly  had 
said  that  be  wished  that  a  palace  should 
be  built  once  for  all ;  but  then  he  required 
that  the  plans  and  estimates  should  be 
iaid  before-  Parliament,  and  that  there 
shoald  be  no  deviation  from  them.  When 
Lord  Oodench  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  that  House,  be  rose  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  and  pledged  himself 
that  there  should  be  M  excess  ia  the 


estimates,  and  he  thought  that  that  noble 
liOrd  ought  to  be  impeached  in  that  House 
for  the  excess  which  had  taken  place. 

Sir  /.  Sebright  was  of  opinion,  that 
when  estimates  were  so  greatly  exceeded, 
the  House  was  bound  to  make  inquiry  by 
whose  authority  it  had  been  done.  He 
entertained  a  most  unfeigned  respect  for 
the  Crown  and  its  dignity,  but  he  must 
say,  that  these  expenses  had  done  more 
to  give  the  people  a  dislike,  not  for 
any  particular  individual,  but  for  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  itself, 
than  any  speech  that  had  ever  been 
delivered.  If  those  who  managed  these 
affairs  chose  to  go  beyond  what  Parliament 
had  sanctioned,  they  ought  to  do  it  on 
their  own  responsibility :  the  thing  should 
be  at  their  peril,  and  they  ought  to  be 
called  on  to  answer  for  their  conduct. 

Mr.  OouWum  had  waited  to  learn  what 
was  the  feeling  of  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  noble  Lord's  motion ;  and  as 
it  appeared  to  be  that  the  Committee 
should  be  granted,  he  begged  to  say,  that 
he  entirely  concurred  in  such  a  proposal. 
As  the  case  stood  at  present,  he  was 
precluded  from  going  further  into  the 
question.  If,  however,  he  was  the  person 
that  was  to  be  put  upon  his  trial,  he  had 
a  right  to  ask  the  House  to  look  at  the 
documents  before  it  decided :  but  if  he 
was  not  the  person,  and  the  accusation 
referred  to  some  one  who  had  been  sub- 
ordinate to  him,  he  would  not  say  a 
word  then  to  implicate  them,  but  wait 
for  the  testimony  of  the  Committee. 
For  these  reasons  he  forbore,  for  the 
present,  from  saying  more  than  that  he 
concurred  in  the  motion  of  the  noble 
Lord;  at  the  same  time  he  could  not 
help  remarking,  that  he  thought  the  hon. 
member  for  Hertfordshire  (Sir  J.  Sebriijht) 
had  gone  rather  far  in  pronouncing  upon 
the  character  of  the  expenditure,  as  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  he  could  be 
acquainted  with  the  facts  contained  in 
the  papers  that  had  just  been  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House. 

Sir  /.  Sebright  had  only  made  a  state* 
ment  on  the  supposition  that  the  orders 
had  gone  beyond  what  had  been  sanctioned 
by  Parliament;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  those  estimates  had  been  exceeded, 
and  that  there  had  been  a  most  shameful 
and  scandalous  waste  of  the  public  money. 

Mr.  Gouibum  Sdid,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber should  wait  till  he  was  made  ac* 
qiiaimed  with  the  (acts  of  the  case. 
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tensive  priYilegfes  to  one  particular  clasi* 
Altbouf^h  it  was  well  known  that  no  one, 
under  the  present  laws,  could  preserve 
game/  unless  he  was  the  owner  or  proper- 
ty; yet  persons  who  were  the  owners  of 
such  property  had  no  legal  rights  to  the 
game  upon  it.     His  object,  therefore,  was, 
to  get  rid  of  these  anomalies,  and,   by 
placing  the  laws  on  a  more  reasonable 
basis,  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of   the 
country  towards  them,  giving  them  at  the 
same  time  an  equal  chance  of  being  wil- 
lingly obeyed  by  the  people.     When  the 
member  for  Buckinghamshire  (The  Mar- 
quis of  Chandos)  had  proposed  to  bring 
forward  his  bill,  he  (Lord  Althorp)  had 
offered  that  noble  Lord  the  assistance  of 
the  Qovernmeut  on  the  subject ;  but  when 
the  amendments  the  Government  proposed 
were  submitted  to  that  noble  Lord,  he 
stated  that  they  were  such  as  to  make  his 
an  entirely  new  bill,  and  he  therefore  de- 
clined the  proposal.     At  that  late  hour  of 
the  night  he  did  not  intend  to  argue  the 
question  at  length;  he   would,  however, 
state  the  principal  regulations  which  he 
intended  to  propose ;  and  though  there 
certainly  was  a  very  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bills,  yet  he  was  bound  to 
say,  that  his  Bill  coincided  in  many  points 
with  that  of  the  noble  Lord.     The  noble 
Lord  proposed  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which 
at  present  existed  with  respect  to  game, 
and  so  did  he.  The  great  difference  between 
his  proposition  and  that  of  the  noble  Lord's 
was,  that  the  noble  Lord  preserved  a  qua- 
lification, which  he  proposed  to  get  rid  of. 
He  meant  to  do  away 'with  all  qualifications 
whatever,  and  allow  any  person,  on  pay- 
ing a  sum  for  a  license,  which  should  not 
be  of  a  very  large  amount,  to  be  qualified 
to  kill  game.     The  noble  Lord  permitted 
the  sale  of  game,  so  did  his  Bill.     The 
noble  Lord  secured  the  owners  of  game 
against  fraud,  and  in  this  he  concurred 
with  the  noble  Lord,  by  compelling  all  the 
dealers  in  game  to  Uke  out   a  license. 
He  thought  it  was  not  desirable  to  allow 
every  person  to  sell  game  who  pleased, 
without  any  control,  as  that  might  en- 
courage depredations  on   property,    and 
therefore  he  retained  the  licensing  system. 
The  mode  by  which  he  proposed  to  protect 
the  landowner  was,  by  the  law  of  trespass. 
He  would  allow  the  landowners  to  carry 
trespassers  on  their  property  before  two 
Justices,  by  whom  they  might  be  sum* 
mariiy  punished.    There  was  one  import- 
ant pari  of  the  present  Uw  intended  to 


prevent  night  poaching,  which  was,  be 
admitted,  a  great  evil;  but  he  believed 
that  increasing  the  severity  of  the  law  had 
much  tended  to  promote  battles  and  blood- 
shed. The  noble  Lord,  in  his  bill,  pro- 
posed that  night  poaching  should  be  pu- 
nished, for  the  first  offence  by  three  months* 
confinement,  and  at  the  end  of  that,  secu- 
rity was  to  be  found  for  good  behaviour;  for 
the  second  offence  the  noble  Lord  proposed 
six  months'  imprisonment,  also,  with  se- 
curity at  the  end  of  the  confinement ;  and 
for  the  third  offence  he  proposed  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  misdemeanour,  and 
the  offender  be  liable  to  imprisonment  or 
transportation  for  seven  years.  In  his 
(Lord  Althorp*s)  Bill  he  proposed  to  make 
the  punishment  for  the  first  two  offences 
somewhat  higher.  For  the  first  offence  he 
proposed  four  months*  imprisonment;  for 
the  second  offence  eight  months ;  and  for 
the  third  offence  he  proposed  that  it  should 
be  treated  as  a  misdemeanour,  and  pu- 
nished with  two  years*  imprisonment,  but 
not  by  transportation.  He  left  out  that 
part  which  required  security,  because  it 
was  plain  that  to  demand  security  from 
persons  of  the  description  of  those  who 
usually  committed  these  offences,  was  to 
condemn  them  to  imprisonment  for  an 
indefinite  period.  That  was  not,  he  knew, 
the  noble  Lord's  intention,  but  that  would 
be  the  result  of  demanding  security.  These 
were  his  propositions,  and  they  would,  lie 
believed,  give  persons  of  all  classes  and 
conditions  the  amusement  of  sporting. 
He  h;id  thus  stated,  the  difference  between 
his  bill  and  that  of  the  noble  Lord.  There 
was,  however,  another  difference,  which 
he  had  forgotten.  By  the  noble  Lord*8 
Bill,  if  three  persons  were  found  together 
in  the  fields  by  night  they  were  rendered 
liable  to  transportation  for  fourteen  years. 
That  clause  he  had  wholly  omitted.  Hav- 
ing thus  stated  the  principal  objects  of 
his  Bill,  he  had  only  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  it  in« 

Mr.  Bethell  said,  that  he  approfed  of 
the  measure.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
Game-laws  never  could  be  reconciled  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  unless  all  qua- 
lifications whatever  were  done  away,  fie 
could  say,  as  a  Magistrate,  that  the 
present  laws  were  so  severe  that  they 
could  not  be  executed,  and  if  executed, 
would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Sir  /.  Shelley  stated,  that  he  was  sure 
the  noble  Lord  would  find  himself  deceived 
in  \m  expectatioat  of  cha  good  ha  aotici* 
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Mr.  Hothouse  said,  that  this  discussion, 
if  not  satisfactory  to  the  House,  would  at 
least  be  so  to  the  country ;  for  the  admis> 
sions  made  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  by  the 
noble  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  together 
with  the  little  responsibility  which  attach- 
ed to  those  who  kept  the  public  purse, 
must  show  that  some  new  arrangement  in 
these  matters  was  necessary.     And  it  was 
not  at  all  requisite  to  irait  for  the  decision 
of  the  Committee,  for  the  House  to  come 
to  the  opinion,  that  the  public  had  been 
most  grossly  abused   by  the  manner  in 
which  this  expenditure  had  been  heretofore 
conducted.     It  had  been  well  observed, 
that  there  was  no  controlling  power  over 
the  architect.    But  was  this  understood 
when  the  vote  was  required  at  the  hands 
of  Parliament  ?   Was  it  made  known  that 
the  demand  for  that  grant  was  a  mere 
farce,  and  was  to  be  applied  as  might  suit 
the  absurd,  extravagant,  bizarre ^  and  ri- 
diculous taste  of  any  person  who  might 
have  the   superintendence  of  the  work? 
The  noble  Lord  had  told  them,  that  the 
orders  for  the  furniture  were  so  extrava- 
gant and  unheard-of,  that  no  tradesman 
was  able  to  estimate  their  expense ;  and 
now  that  the  thing  was  done,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  no  one  to  be  accountable 
for  the  fact.     The  right  hon.  member  for 
Armagh  (Mr.  Goulbum)  had  very  hand- 
somely said,  "  If  thefe  is  any  blame,  let  it 
be  divided  amongst  us ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  blame."     But  he  begged 
to  ask  that    right  hon.  Gentleman  one 
simple  question. — Had  there    not  been 
a  gross  excess  above  the  amount  of  the 
estimate  ?     And  if  the  right  hon.  Grentle- 
man  allowed  that,  hrt  ought  also  to  be 
able  to  tell  them  on  whose  responsibility 
he  had  permitted  it.     Nor  was  this  merely 
a  question  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 
It  ought  to  be  carried  still  further ;  for  on 
Mr.  Nash's  own  testimony  it  appeared, 
that  those  expenses  had  been   incurred 
"in    consequence  of  the   orders  of   his 
Royal  Patron  and  Master :"  he  used  Mr. 
Nash's    own  words.    If,  then,  this  was 
the  case,  he  wanted  to  know  how  there 
had  been  found  a  Ministry  ready  to  pander 
to  such   commands?     In  this  shape   it 
became  a  serious  constitutional  question^; 
and  he  trusted  that  as  such  it  would  meet 
with  full  attention.  It  was  true,  that  a  set  of 
Commissioners  had  been  appointed,  but 
what  was  it  that  they  had  done  ?     Had 
they  limited  anj   expense?      Had  they 
placed  any  restnction  upon  the  operations 


of  the  architect?  He  had  heard  of  no 
such  thing,  so  that,  in  fact,  they  only 
6gured  as  a  set  of  dilettanti*  who  had 
done  nothing  at  all.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  learn 
wisdom  from  what  had  gone  before,  and 
take  care  that  the  game  was  not  played 
again,  to  the  detriment  of  all  justice,  and 
to  the  injury  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  wished  to  ask,  whe- 
ther it  was  true,  that  his  present  Majesty 
had  declared  his  determination  not  to 
adopt  Buckingham  Palace  as  his  resi- 
dence ;  and  if  so,  to  what  purpose  that 
building  was  to  be  applied  ? 

Lord  Althorp  was  not  able  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Ruthven  was  glad  that  the  House 
appeared  to  be  generally  agreed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  for  undoubtedly  the  people  had, 
at  least,  a  right  to  know  how  their  money 
was  expended. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  said,  that,  understand- 
ing from  the  noble  Lord  that  the  works  at 
Buckingham  House  were  suspended,  he 
should  not  divide  the  House  on  that  point. 

The  appointment  of  the  Committee  was 
then  agreed  to. 

Lord  il/Morp,  in  moving  the  names  of 
the  Members  to  form  the  Committee,  ob- 
served, that  in  the  question  relative  to  the 
opening  of  a  passage  into  St.  Jameses- 
park,  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise.  He 
now  understood  that  there  was  no  legal 
difficulty  to  the  undertaking,  and  the 
passage  to  the  public  would  be  opened  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Game  Laws.]  Lord  ilZ//iorpsaid, 
in  bringing  forward  the  Motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him,  at  that  late  hour,  to  presson  the  House 
the  evil  produced  by  the  Game-laws,  ac- 
cording to  their  present  enactments.  No 
part  of  the  legislative  volume  had  produced 
more  evil,  by  inducing  to  crime,  by  the 
infliction  of  misery,  and  by  the  provocation 
of  vice;  and  the  number  of  able  men  that 
were  constantly  committed  to  prison,  and 
there  learned  all  sorts  of  vices,  sufficiently 
showed  the  bad  working  of  the  system. 
One  of  the  principal  causesof  this  was, 
that  the  Game-laws,  on  the  principle 
which  now  regulated  them,  were  contrary 
to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  people 
of  England.  Instead  of  giving  the  owner 
of  land  a  full  right  over  his  own  propertyi 
the  principle  of  the  Game-laws  gave  ex- 
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down  poaching,  as  legalizing  the  sale  of 
venison  had  put  a  stop  to  the  illegal  de- 
struction of  deer. 

Lord  Morpeth  returned  thanks  to  his 
noble  friend  for  the  very  sound  and  satis- 
factory measure  which  he  had  introduced. 
It  afforded  one  mpre  proof,  in  addition  to 
the  many  already  given  of  his  noble  friend's 
disposition  to  use  his  newly  acquired 
power,  he  would  not  say  at  the  expense  of 
the  few,  but  he  would  say  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many.  He  thought  his  noble  friend 
had  acted  well  in  not  confining  himself  to 
petty  changes  or  modifications  of  a  bad 
system,  and  approved  of  his  deciding  that 
an  amusement  congenial  to  the  human 
mind  (as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  inti- 
mated) should  not  be  made  the  monopoly 
of  any  particular  class  of  men.  He  en- 
tirely approved  of  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  and  should  give  the  Bill  his  most 
cordial  support  in  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress. 

Mr,  Weyland  supported  the  proposition. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  would  con- 
siderably diminish,  if  not  altogether  do 
away  with,  the  evil  of  poaching.  When 
the  market  for  gam6  was  released  from  its 
present  trammels,  it  would  be  regulated 
like  aay  other  market.  He  was  confident, 
too,  that  the  proposed  measure  would  in 
no  wise  interfere  with  the  sports  of  the 
country  gentlemen.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  put  an  end  to  pre- 
serves, for  as  the  small  landowners  would 
be  able  to  kill  game,  they  would  destroy 
that  which  their  rich  neighbours  wished  to 
preserve* 

The  Attorney  General  observed,  that 
considering  the  Bill  diminished  the  temp- 
tation to  poaching,  and  got  rid  of  quali- 
fications, and  that  it  was  desirable  that  it 
should  meet  with  no  opposition  in  another 
place,  he  wished  that  the  tone  of  dis- 
couragement which  had  been  used  had 
not  been  adopted.  An  important  object 
of  the  Bill  was,  to  do  away  with  the  severe 
and  cruel  punishment  of  those  who  were 
guilty  of  poaching — a  crime  which  was 
the  natural  offspring  of  bad  laws.  It  was 
a  crime  which  the  ordinary  laws  were 
competent  to  punish,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  need  of  enacting  perpetual  extra* 
ordinary  laws.  Justice  was,  in  fact,  de- 
feated by  the  reluctance  of  Juries  to  con- 
vict under  those  laws.  At  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  indeed,  an  opposite  feeling  was 
supposed  to  exist ;  the  Magistrates  there 
were  Auspected,  and  not  unnaturally;  of 


leaning  to  the  severest  punishment,  from 
personal  feeling,  not  from  a  principle  of 
justice.  Such  a  system  tended  to  con- 
found in  people's  minds  the  notions  of 
right  and  wrong;  and  for  these  reasons 
he  trusted  that  a  genuine  and  hearty  sup- 
port would  be  given  to  the  Bill. 

Sir  T,  Fremantle  denied,  that  personal 
feelings  swayed  Magistrates  at  Quarter 
Sessions.  His  experience  was  very  much 
in  favour  of  the  leniency  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions ;  and  he  knew  that  prosecutors 
preferred  carrying  their  cases  to  the  Assizes 
rather  than  to  the  Quarter  Sessions.  He 
was  surprised  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
modified  the  bill  of  the  noble  Lord,  the 
member  for  Bucks  (Lord  Chandos),  which 
had  been  read  a  second  time,  instead  of 
introducing  a  new  bill.  He  regretted  that 
he  should  feel  obliged  to  oppose  the  BilL 

Mr.  Benett  believed,  that  the  present 
Bill  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  country. 
He  objected  to  the  raising  of  the  licenses, 
as  it  would  take  the  privilege  of  sporting 
from  the  small  occupiers  of  land ;  he.hoped 
that  point  would  be  reconsidered.  The 
legalising  the  sale  of  game  would  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  game  too  cheap  to  make 
poaching  profitable.  He  denied,  that  Ma- 
gistrates at  Quarter  Sessions  were  actuated 
by  personal  feelings, or  acted  with  severity, 
in  administering  the  Game-laws.  For  his 
own  part,  he  never  sat  on  any  trial  of  a 
poaching  case. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  the  only  good  part 
of  the  Bill  was  the  repeal  of  the  old  law ; 
in  other  respects  he  did  not  see  that  the 
noble  Lord  could  expect  much  from  his 
Bill.  As  to  doing  away  with  poaching,  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  question ,  so  long  as 
there  were  large  game  preserves,  where 
pheasants  ran  about  as  tame  as  poultry ; 
the  temptation  was  too  great  for  labourers 
employed  in  the  roads  at  2s.  6d.  and  35.  a 
week.  The  only  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
poaching  was  to  do  away  with  the  temp- 
tation. If  the  noble  Lord  could  prevent 
game  preserves,  and  disperse  game  over  the 
land,  making  the  farmers  who  fed  the 
game  the  natural  preservers  of  it,  they 
would  then  have  sufficient  for  their  friends 
and  their  landlords,  and  would  themselves 
prevent  poaching.  He  disapproved  of  the 
power  given  to  arrest  unqualified  persons, 
and  take  them  before  a  Magistrate.  When 
hot-headed  young  men,  having  guns  in 
their  hands,  were  placed  in  that  situation, 
there  would  be  great  danger  of  bloodshed. 
The  more  lenient  the  measure,  the  less 
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disposed  would  the  poachers  be  to  go  in 
great  bodies  to  resist  it.  Lord  Radnor 
had  adopted  his  (Mr.  Hunt's)  plan,  which 
was  to  turn  off  all  his  gamekeepers,  and 
by  doing  so  he  had  plenty  of  game  for  him- 
self s^nd  his  friends,  and  had  put  an  end  to 
all  poaching.  He  thought  that  charging 
5L  for  a  license  was  likely  to  produce  a 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  rather  than  any 
increase  of  it ;  and  he  was  sure  that  22. 
would  bring  in  a  much  larger  sum. 

Mr.  Philip  Howard  heartily  concurred 
in  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord, 
which  was  a  repeal  of  the  most  odious 
remnant  of  the  feudal  code,  and  would  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  country, 
and  by  no  body  of  men  more  than  by  the 
yeomanry  of  Cumberland,  a  numerous  and 
independent  class,  who  truly,  as  Shake- 
speare says, 

^*  Show  the  mettle  of  their  pastures." 
The  only  part  from  which  he  must  dissent 
was,  the  introduction  of  a  high  scale  of 
license ;  because,  to  offer  the  privilege  of 
shooting,  on  paying  51.  to  those  possessing, 
for  instance,  merely  80Z.  or  100/.,  amounted 
nearly  to  a  refusal  of  the  boon ;  and  if 
such  was  the  feeling  of  the  House,  he 
trusted  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would  allow 
that  clause  to  be  altered  before  the  Bill 
was  committed. 

Lord  Althorp  made  a  short  reply.  He 
did  not  expect  that  the  Bill  would  do  away 
with  poaching  altogether,  but  he  thought 
that  it  would  greatly  diminish  it.  As  to  the 
licenses,  the  proper  time  for  discussing  that 
point  would  be  in  the  Committee.  He 
pledged  himself  to  no  opinion.  When  the 
Bill  went  into  committee,  the  House  might 
adopt  his  proposition  of  5/.,  or  decide  on 
a  smaller  sum. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Sir  R. 
Peel,  the  noble  Lord  said,  that  although 
he  had  decided  upon  retaining  the  power 
of  summary  conviction,  he  doubted  whe- 
ther it  would  be  proper  to  give  the  power 
of  arrest  to  preservers  of  game.  He  also 
said,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  to  Ireland.         * 

Leave  given.  Bill  brought  in,  and  read 
a  first  time. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday y  Feb.  16, 1831. 

MDUffM.}  Bills  brought  in.  To  amend  the  Act  for  taking 
>n  account  of  Uie  Population  ia  Irelaiid  (Census  Aet>  To 
"Mod  the  Irish  Election  Acts. 

Retttnu  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Homi,  In  deUil, 
«»»*»  lepaiate  heads,  of  the  cxpendituro  of  IJ.OOOt, 
<»<«cdai&oDgittht  Misedhuieous  Payments  of  ]8f9,  as 


paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland,  for  fonniiig 
Tables  of  names  of  Parishes  in  Ireland  in  that  year,  and 
under  what  authority  the  same  has  been  paid:  also,  an 
aooount  of  the  sums  already  paid  for  that  service,  and  an 
estimate  of  how  much  more  will  be  required  to  oomi^ete 
the  same  Tables: — On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Ellics,  the 
quantity  of  entered  Wine  remaining  on  hand  on  January 
1st,  1630  and  1851,  and  amount  •f  Duty  paid  on  Wine  in 
1829  and  1830;  also,  all  Local  Dues  levied  on  Coals  in  the 
diflferent  parts  of  Ireland. 
Petitions  presented.  For  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  by  Mr. 
Hums,  from  St.  Mary-la-bonne,  from  St.  Pancras,  and 
twelve,  from  diflferent  places  in  Scotland : — By  Sir  M.  S. 
Stewart,  from  Little  Dunkeld:— By  Colonel  Absr- 
CBOMBiB.  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Alloa: — By  Sir  Jambs 
Carnkoix,  from  the  Incorporations  of  Queen's  Ferry  and 
Inverkeithing.  By  Sir  J.  Nrwport,  ftxnn  persons  in  the 
City  of  Watcrford,  against  ftirther  Grants  to  the  Kildare- 
street  Sodety ;  and  from  forty  Protestants  of  Waterford, 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Vestry  Acts.  For  a  General  Fast, 
by  Mr.  Curtrib,  from  Hastings: — By  Mr.  Lbvrot,  from 
a  pariah  in  Dublin : — By  Mr.  F.  Buzrow,  firom  Norwich. 
Complaining  of  Distress,  and  for  an  Alteration  in  the 
Tithe  Laws,  by  Mr.  Ccrtbxb,  from  certain  Agriculturists 
from  Sussex.  Comphdning  of  Distress,  By  Mr.  Mvndat, 
from  the  Workers  of  Lead  Mines  in  Leteesterdiire.  By 
Sir  O.  Murray,  from  Perth,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty 
on  Printed  Calicoes.  Against  Slavery,  by  Sir  T.  Aclano, 
from  Morloy;— By  Mr.  Huobbb  Hoohvb,  from  various 
bodies  of  Dissenters.  For  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on 
Coab,  by  Mr.  Sitjern,  frmn  Fowey. 


Western  Part  of  Ireland.]  Mr. 
Dominick  Browne  said,  that  he  had  three 
Petitions  to  present  from  the  western  part 
of  Ireland,  relating  to  the  want  of  Food  in 
that  district;  but  that,  in  the  thin  at- 
tendance of  Members,  he  would  confine 
himself  to  presenting  one  of  them,  and 
would  reserve  the  others  for  to-morrow. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  stated,  that  the  dis- 
tress which  existed  in  that  part  of  Ireland, 
from  the  want  of  employment,  and  the 
apprehension  of  the  speedy  want  of  food, 
was  extreme.  Whatever  might  be  the 
cause  of  that  distress,  he  conceived  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  his  Majesty *s  Government 
to  take  means  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
from  being  reduced  to  absolute  starvation. 
The  distress  had  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  run  upon  the  banks,  which  had  affected, 
not  only  the  lower,  but  the  middle  classes 
in  Galway  and  Sligo ;  it  having  been  im- 
possible to  get  large  and  good  bills  dis- 
counted on  any  terms.  Along  the  whole 
of  the  coast  there  had  been  a  complete 
failure  in  the  potatoe  crop.  These  cir- 
cumstances, added  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  barilla,  and  other  causes,  had 
driven  the  people  into  a  state  of  the  utmost 
destitution.  He  had  it  on  the  authority, 
not  of  the  petitioners  only,  but  of  the 
Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  other  highly  re- 
spectable individuals,  that  there  was  not  a 
month's  provision  in  hand.  Unless  some 
interference  speedily  took  place,  it  was.  to 
be  feared  that  the  dreadful  scenes  of  1792 
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would  be  renewed ;  aggravated  by  that 
distregs  among  the  higher  orders  which 
prevented  them  from  employing  and  re- 
lieving the  lower.  The  petitioners  did  not 
pray  for  money;  all  that  they  required 
was  employment,  by  which  ihey  might 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  were 
willing  to  work  for  4d.  or  6d,  per  day. 
He  would  now  present  the  least  important 
of  the  three  petitions,  which  was  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Lettermullin,  in  the  county 
of  Galway,  engaged  in  the  kelp  trade. 

Parliamentary  Rfform.]  Lord 
Ebringion  presented  a  Petition,  praying 
for  Parliamentary  Reform,  agreed  to  at  a 
public  meeting,  without  a  single  dissenting 
voice,  and  signed  by  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  freeholders  and  inhabitants,  pay- 
ing rates  and  taxes,  of  the  county  of 
Devon.  The  noble  Lord  observed,  that  it 
was  well  known  that  the  county  of  Devon 
had  repeatedly  petitioned  for  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  but  it  was  a  peculiar  feature 
of  the  present  petition,  tnat  among  the 
signatures  attached  to  it  were  the  names 
of  several  highly  respectable  persons,  who 
had  never  before  expressed  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  a  Reform  in  Parliament.  There 
would  have  been  more  signatures  to  the 
petition,  had  not  a  number  of  persons 
conceived,  that,  as  the  question  had  been 
at  length. taken  up  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
people  to  make  their  usual  exertions; 
an  opinion  which,  he  regarded  as  errone- 
ous. On  one  point  connected  with  Par- 
liamentary Reform — he  meant  the  election 
by  ballot — he  would  not  then  enter ;  but 
he  should  not  do  his  duty  to  the  House 
if  he  did  not  state,  that  that  question  was 
making  great  progress  in  the  county  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  and,  as  he 
had  reason  to  believe,  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  He  could  not  conclude 
without  congratulating  his  constituents, 
and  the  country,  that  that  prayer  which  they 
had  so  often  made  to  the  House  was  now 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  granted. — He  moved 
that  the  Petition  do  lie  on  the  Table. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland  seconded^  the  Mo- 
tion, and  bore  testimony  to  the  highly  re- 
sfiectable  character  of  the  petitioners.  His 
noble  colleague  had  said,  that  the  petition 
was  signed  by  several  persons  who  had 
never  before  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  a  Reform  in  Parliament.  He  himself 
(Sir  T.  Acland)  had  attended  the  meeting 


from  which  the  petition  emanated,  for  the 
first  time,  with  sentiments  favourable  to 
Reform,  and  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  petitioners ;  he  was  satisfied,  however, 
that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  Par- 
liamentary Reform  was  highly  expedient. 
He  would  not  go  at  that  moment  into  the 
question  of  Rerorm,  as  tibundant  opportu- 
nities would  soon  offer  themselves  for  the 
expression  of  his  opinions.  Those  opinions 
he  had  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  county 
of  Devon,  though,  perhaps  not  so  strongly 
as  he  felt  them,  and  further  reflection 
confirmed  him  in  them.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  course  taken  by  his  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  House  would  be 
marked  by  caution  as  well  as  by  firmness, 
and  that  the  deliberations  of  Parliament  on 
the  subject  would  exhibit  that  regard  to 
the  ancient  and  venerable  institutions  of 
the  country  which  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  reparation  of  those  defects 
which  time  had  produced  in  them. 

Ireland.]  Lord  JTi/Ztfen presented  Peti- 
tions from  several  parishes  in  the  county 
of  Meath;  some  against  the  Tithe  System, 
others  against  the  Vestry  Laws.  On  pre- 
senting a  petition  from  another  parish, 
praying  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  his 
Lordship  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
could  not  concur  with  the  petitioners.  At 
the  same  time,  he  hoped,  and  was  indeed 
sure,  that  his  Majesty's  Government  would 
seriously  turn  their  attention  to  relieve  the 
various  grievances  under  which  the  people 
of  Ireland  laboured  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that,  before  the  end  of  the  Session,  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  be  convinced  of 
that  which  he  (Lord  Killeen)  never  doubted 
— that  Parliament  and  the  people  of  this 
country  deeply  sympathisea  in  their  suf- 
ferings, and  were  prepared  to  exert  them- 
selves in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Stanley  perfectly  concurred  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  no  in- 
difference existed  either  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  or  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland.  Without  going  into  questions 
which  might  more  properly  be  discussed  on 
future  occasions,  he  would  simply  state, 
that  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters was  now  directed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  such  measures  as,  in  their  opi- 
nion were  most  calculated  to  remedy  the 
grievances  of  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
justly  complained. 
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Tithes.]  Mr.  Hume  in  presenting  pe- 
titions from  the  Owners  and  Occupiers  of 
Land  at  Win  terburn  and  Gessing,  for  aCom- 
mutation  of  Tithes,  both  numerously  and 
respectably  signed,  observed,  that  it  was 
time  for  the  House  to  attend  to  the  sub- 
ject, since  it  excited  so  much  attention 
out  of  doors.  When  the  tithes  were  felt 
as  a  grievance  in  England,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  were  regarded  by 
the  Irish  as  a  monstrous  oppression.  In 
Winterburn,  the  sum  levied  for  tithes  had 
been  raised  within  a  few  years  from  300/. 
to  1000/.  a  year.  In  that  parish,  the  tithes 
and  poor-rates  exceeded  IBs.  per  acre. 
He  was  sure,  if  something  were  not  done 
to  reform  the  tithe-system,  the  Church 
Establishment  would  fall  into  general  dis- 
repute. 

Colonel  Tyrrell  deprecated  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  entering  into  such 
discussions  on  the  presentation  of  peti- 
tions. He  should  like  to  see  a  measure  of 
commutation  if  itproceeded  from  any  other 
Member.  If  it  came  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  he  should  regard  it 
with  mistrust. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  hoped,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  would  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  commutation.  He  took  that  op- 
portunity of  saying,  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceive that  there  was  any  difference  as  far 
as  commutation  was  concerned  between 
lay  and  ecclesiastical  impropriations. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  would  on  that,  and 
every  occasion,  repeat,  that  tithes  were  as 
much  property  as  any  other  species  of  in- 
come. 

Mr.  Benett  had  no  wish  to  deprive  the 
Church  of  any  property,  but  he  conceived 
that  a  commutation  would  be  advantageous 
to  all  parties. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  was  surprised  that 
any  man  who  was  a  friend  to  the  Church 
should  contend  for  tithes.  He  had  a  peti- 
tion to  present  from  a  parish  of  Essex, 
signed  by  twenty-four  persons,  who  used, 
either  as  owners  or  tenants,  1,200  acres. 
The  average  rack-rent  was  20s.  per  acre, 
and  they  had  to  pay  85.  an  acre  to  an  ab- 
sent Rector.  A  Curate  attended  three 
parishes,  and  performed  divine  service  in 
their  parish  once  in  three  weeks ;  was  not 
that  enough  to  disgust  these  people  with 
the  Church  of  England  ?  That  Church 
took  tithes  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000Z. 
a  year  at  Irast,  though  he  believed  they 
[night  be  estimated  at  5,000,000/.  When 
it  was  said  that  these  were  a  sacred  spe- 


cies of  property,  he  must  reply,  that  they 
were  given  for  the  payment  of  religious 
services,  and  when  not  appropriated  to 
that,  they  ought  to  cease.  On  these  prin- 
ciples, what  claim  could  the  Rector  he  had 
before  alluded  to  have  on  the  tithes  of  a 
parish  he  never  visited.  The  present  me- 
thod of  paying  the  clergy  was  not  at  all 
calculated  to  promote  harmony  between 
them  and  their  flocks,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  Church  itself  required  that  some  re- 
formation should  speedily  take  place. 

MT,Nichol$onCalvert  suggested,  that  the 
subject  should  be  discussed  by  a  formal 
motion,  not  in  presenting  petitions. 

Petitions  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  moving  that  they  be 
printed,  declared  that  he  was  not  an  enemy 
to  the  Church,  but  those  were  who  sought 
to  preserve  the  abuses  under  which  all  its 
virtues  and  even  its  utility  were  totally 
stifled .  Parliament  had  a  right  t6  regelate 
the  affair  of  the  Church,  and  he  hoped  that 
Parliament  would  exercise  that  right  in 
appropriating  its  property  so  as  to  adapt 
it  more  than  at  present  to  promote  the 
public  welfare. 

Colonel  T^rre/Z  thought,  that  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex and  by  the  hon,  member  for  Col- 
chester were  not  conceived  in  a  friendly 
spirit  towards  the  Church.  Befpre  they 
made  their  attacks  they  ought  to  give 
notice,  so  that  those  interested  in  de- 
fending the  Church  might  be  prepared. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Employment  of  the  Poor.]  Mr. 
Briscoe  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  59th  of  Geo.  3rd,  c.  12.,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  letting  and  leasing 
of  Land  to  labourers.  The  object  he  had 
in  view  was,  to  repeal  that  clause  of  the 
Act  which  limited  parish  overseers  to 
twenty  acres  as  the  quantity  of  land  which 
they  were  allowed  to  purchase  and  let  to 
the  poor.  The  amendment  he  meant  to 
propose  would  be,  he  was  convinced,  pro- 
ductive of  great  good. 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  approved  of  the  pro- 
posed alteration.  He  happened  lo  know, 
that  the  Act  had  effected  great  good,  and 
he  believed  would  effect  more  than  at  pre- 
sent if  the  Amendment  were  carried  into 
efiect. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  also  supported  the  Mo- 
tion. In  a  village  of  Sussex,  with  which 
he  was  connected,  the  greatest  benefits 
had  been  experienced  by  acting  on  suoh 
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a  plan.  Many  persons  had  accepted  small 
spots  of  ground  on  condition  of  not  re- 
ceiving parish  relief.  They  had  all  done 
welly  and  brought  up  large  families. 

Sir  J.  Shelley  was  of  opinion,  that  pa- 
rishes ought  to  take  a  quantity  of  land,  in 
order  to  give  employment  to  their  own 
poor ;  and  thus  in  some  measure  enable 
the  pauper  to  contribute  to  his  own  sup- 
port. He,  too,  knew  from  experience, 
that  such  a  plan  had  been  followed  by  the 
most  beneficial  effects. 

Mr.  Portman  feared  that  such  a  plan 
would  be  impracticable  with  regard  to 
parishes,  but  private  individuals  might 
let  out  small  portions  of  land  to  poor 
men,  who  would  thus  be  enabled  to  sup- 
port themselves  without  entirely  depend- 
ing on  parish  assistance,  and  who  would, 
consequently,  raise  themselves  above  the 
degraded  state  in  which  they  now  were. 
However,  he  must  say,  that  rather  than 
see  the  present  system  patched  up  in  this 
manner,  he  should  wish  Parliament  to  re- 
peal m6st  of  the  Acts  on  the  subject,  till 
they  got  back  to  the  Act  of  Elizabeth. 
This  was  a  subject  which  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  must  speedily  take  into  their 
consideration. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters had  the  question  of  the  Poor-laws 
now  under  their  consideration,  but  they 
found  it  was  a  difficult  subject  on  which 
to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 
It  would  be  most  imprudent  to  take  any 
ill-advised  step  on  the  subject.  If  the 
system  of  partly  paying  the  labourer  wages 
out  of  the  poor-rates  could  be  got  rid  of, 
the  administration  of  those  laws  would  be 
much  improved.  The  proposition  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Surrey  had  his  approba- 
tion, so  far  as  he  understood  it. 

Mr.  Calcraft  thought,  the  true  cause  of 
the  evil  was  to  be  found  in  a  most  re- 
dundant population.  No  good  could  be 
done  till  the  effect  of  that  evil  could  be 
remedied. 

Mr.  Sadler  denied,  that  there  was  any 
redundancy  of  the  labouring  population, 
and  observed,  that  the  evils  ol  the  Poor- 
laws  were  to  be  attributed  to  very  dif- 
ferent causes.  So  long  as  there  were  so 
many  thousand  acres  uncultivated,  he 
could  not  see  how  any  one  could  assert 
that  we  possessed  a  redundant  population. 

Mr.  Tennant  thought,  that  by  emigra- 
tion alone  was  the  country  to  be  saved 
from  a  dreadful  convulsion. 

I^ave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 


Reduction  of  Offices.]  On  the 
Motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  Order  of  the 
Day  was  read  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.  G.  Dawson  asked  the  noble  Lord, 
what  was  the  amount  of  salaries  saved  to 
the  public  by  the  reduction  of  the  210 
ofHces,  which  the  noble  Lord  stated  that 
he  had  abolished?  He  also  wished  to 
know,  what  was  the  additional  amount  of 
superannuation  that  would  become  charged 
on  the  revenue  by  the  reduction  of  these 
offices ;  but  he  was  more  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving an  answer  to  the  first  of  these 
questions. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  could  not 
give  an  exact  answer  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  either  of  these  questions. 
He  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  ae- 
curatcly  ascertaining  what  would  be  the 
amount  saved ;  but  he  wished  to  remind 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  when  he 
announced  the  reduction,  he  did  not  an- 
nounce it  as  a  saving  of  salaries,  so  much 
as  a  giving  up  of  patronage. 

Mr.  G.  Dawson  thought  the  informa- 
tion ought  to  be  furnished. 

Lord  Althorp  repeated,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment he  could  not  give  the  information 
required.  If  he  were  to  look  at  the  amount 
of  salaries  attached  to  the  places  that  had 
been  abolished,  he  might  be  enabled  to 
make  a  rough  calculation ;  but  that  would 
not  give  the  House  a  clear  idea  of  the 
saving;  for,  in  many  instances,  the  su- 
perannuation allowance  was  considerable. 
The  principle,  however,  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  acted  was  this,  that  all 
places  which  were  useless,  they  ought  to  be 
abolished  at  once,  without  reference  to  the 
amount  of  saving,  or  to  the  amount  of  the 
superannuation  that  might  be  attached  to 
the  office. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped,  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  fix  the  amount  of  superannua- 
tion for  these  abolished  offices,  till  it  was 
known  whether  some  of  these  persons 
might  not  be  required  to  give  their  ser- 
vices in  other  offices.  He  had  known  in- 
stances in  which  offices  had  been  abo- 
lished, and  superannuations  created,  and 
then  fresh  persons  had  been  appointed  to 
fill  vacancies  in  other,  offices,  instead  of 
those  offices  being  filled  by  some  of  the 
persons  whose  offices  had  been  abolished. 
He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  not  imi- 
tate this  example. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  it  was  the  intention 
of  Government,  in  every  possible  case,  to 
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in  up  vacancies  in  offices  of  efficient  ser- 
vice, by  the  appointment  of  persons  from 
the  redundant  offices.  He  did  not  take 
any  particular  credit  for  this,  because  he 
believed  that  the  practice  had  been  begun 
by  the  late  Government. 

The  Irish  Government  and  Mr. 
O'CoNNELL.]  Mr.  Stanley  addressed  the 
House  in  the  following^  terms  : — I  shall 
avail  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  the  House  more  full  and 
explicit  information  than  I  was  able,  on  a 
former  day,  to  give  a  noble  Lord  who  put 
a  question  to  me  regarding  certain  pro- 
ceedings which  have  recently  taken  place 
in  Dublin.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
many  Gentlemen,  that  the  trial  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  his  associates  only  took 
place  in  Dublin  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day last,  and  that  a  question  was  put  to 
me  by  a  noble  Lord,  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  as  to  whether  any  terms  had 
been  entered  into  with  that  Gentleman 
by  the  Government — whether  any  com- 
promise bad  been  made  with  him — and  as 
to  whether  the  law  would  be  permitted  to 
take  its  course  against  him,  now  that  he 
had  at  length  admitted  that  he  had  vio- 
lated it.  I  appeal  to  the  recollection  of 
the  House,  whether  the  terms  of  which  I 
made  use  in  answering  that  question  were 
not  as  follow  : — "  That  no  terms  whatever 
had  cither  been  offered  to,  or  made  with, 
Mr.  O'Connell ;  that  in  consequence  of  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  friends,  Mr. 
O'Connell  had  been  informed,  that  he  had 
placed  himself  and  the  country  in  such  a 
situation  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
Government,  consistently  with  its  dignity, 
to  recede  from  the  position  which  it  had 
taken  against  him ; — that  Mr.  O'Connell 
must  therefore  act  as  he  thought  most 
expedient  for  himself — that  he  must  be 
the  best  judge  of  what  his  own  conduct 
ought  to  be — and  that  it  was  the  un- 
alterable determination  of  the  law-officers 
in  Ireland,  to  let  the  law  take  its  course 
against  him."  At  the  time  I  used  those 
expressions,  I  had  only  received  a  letter 
containing  the  information  of  his  trial  and 
of  his  conviction.  I  have  received  this 
morning  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
of  Ireland,  containing  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  those  transactions ;  and  as  I  am 
anxious  to  avoid  any  misrepresentation, 
and  indeed  to  disabuse  the  public  mind 
from  any  attempt  at  misrepresentation  of 
those  transactions^  I  will,  for  the  sake 
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of  corroborating  the  expressions  which  I 
formerly  made  use  of,  read  the  statement 
made  to  me  by  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  even  though  it  be  contained  in  a 
private  letter.  I  am  willing  to  read  the 
whole  of  the  letter,  if  the  House  require 
it.  It  contains  nothing  of  particuhir  im- 
portance, and  therefore  an  extract  from  it 
will,  perhaps,  do  quite  as  well.  I  nmst, 
however,  premise,  by  way  of  explanation 
of  it,  one  circumstance,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  is  in  the  recollection  of  the  House. 
The  House  is  aware  that  the  original  in- 
dictment against  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his 
associates  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of 
counts,  of  which  the  first  fourteen  charged 
the  defendants  with  having  repeatedly  held 
illegal  assemblies,  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  and  the 
last  sixteen  charged  them  with  having 
conspired  together  to  hold  such  illegal 
meetmgs.  To  the  first  fourteen  counts 
Mr.  O'Connell  demurred — to  the  last  six- 
teen he  put  in  a  plea  of  Not  Guilty.  I 
believe — and  if  I  am  wrong  in  that  belief 
I  know  that  I  shall  be  corrected  by  some 
of  the  learned  Gentlemen  around  me, — I 
believe  that  the  effect  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
demurring  to  the  first  fourteen  counts,  if 
the  point  of  law  were  decided  against  him, 
would  be,  that  judgment  would  pass 
against  him  without  the  intervention  of  a 
Jury.  Mr.  O'Connell  subsequently  ap- 
pearing not  to  have  so  favourable  an 
opinion  of  the  law  of  his  case  as  he 
had  originally,  argued,  that  he  was  entitled 
to  withdraw  his  demurrer  against  the  first 
fourteen  counts,  and  to  plead  to  them 
that  he  was  Not  Guilty.  To  this  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  after  some  debate, 
assented,  and  the  trial  was  fixed,  on  the 
application  of  the  Attorney  General,  who 
wished  the  earliest  possible  day* to  be 
appointed  for  it,  on  Thursday,  the  17th 
instant.  Mr.  O'Connell  having  made  two 
subsequent  applications — I  do  not  say  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  delay,  though  they 
certainly  produced  delay, — saying,  on  the 
first  application,  to  the  officer  who  was  to 
strike  the  Jury,  that  though  he  had  had 
twenty-four  hours*  notice  of  his  intention 
to  strike  the  panel,  he  had  not  had  one 
clear  day's  notice  of  it,  and  insisting,  on 
his  second  application,  after  the  officer 
had  nominated  forty-eight  jurors,  who 
were  afterwards  to  be  reduced  to  twenty- 
four,  by  each  party  striking  out  twelve, 
that  he  ought  to  have  time  to  the  next 
day  to  deliberate  on  the  persons  whom  he 
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slionld  object  to,  and  the  SherifF  haTiog  j  act  a«  he  pleased,  judgment  sbonld  be 
yielded  to  both  his  applications,  it  became  pressed  agamst  him.  The  Crown  having 
impossible,  as  a  Special  Jury  must  be  |  thns  obtained^ without  the  slightest  corn- 
summoned  six  clear  days  previously  to  the  promise,  a  conviction  against  Mr.  O'Con- 
day  of  trial  before  a  fine  for  non-attend-  nell  and  his  associates  on  the  first  four- 
ance  could  be  imposed  upon  them, — it  teen  counts  of  the  indictment,  did  not 
b3came  impossible,  I  say,  for  the  Attorney  i  think  it  rij^ht  to  proceed  against  them  on 
General   to  bring    on  the   trial    on    the  ;  the  last  sixteen  counts,    which  charged 


17th,  the  day  originally  appointed  for  it. 
I  now  come  to  the  Attoirtey  General's 
own  words ;  nnd  if  any  Gentleman  re- 
quires  it,  I  have  no  objection,  though  I  do 
not  think  it  material,  to  read  the  whole 
letter.  ••  I  therefore  on  Friday  gave  him 
notice,  that  1  would  on  the  next  day  apply 
to  the  Court  to  fix  a  later  day  for  the 


1 


them  with  a  conspiracy.  In  adopting 
that  course  of  procedure,  the  Crown  acted 
upon  the  lenient  principle  adopted  bj 
ordinary  prosecutors  at  the  ordinary  as- 
sizes; and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  such 
lenity  be  advisable  towards  the  culprits  at 
ordinary  assizes,  it  is  still  more  advisable 
and  expedient  when  exhibited  towards  a 


trial  than  the  17th,  this  led  to  a  verbal  |  political   opponent.     Indeed,   I    am  sure 


message  from  Mr.  0*Connell  to  mc,  through 
the  Crown  solicitor,  to  request  that  I 
would  postpone  the  trial  to  the  next  Term. 
To  this  I  answered,  that  any  communi- 
cation to  me  must  be  in  Writing.  Accord- 
iiigly,  he  wrote  to  me  on  Friday  evening, 
and  on  Saturday  morning  received  a  pe- 
remptory refusal.  It  was  not  difiicuU  to 
collect  from  all  this,  that  O'Connell  never 
would  encounter  a  Jury ;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  was,  for  some  days,  convinced 
that  he  would  plead  guilty  rather  than  do 
so.  I  therefore,  on  Saturday,  spoke  to 
his  counsel,  and  told  him,  that  as  to  time 
or  terms,  none  would  be  granted,  but  that, 


that  if  the  Crown  had  persevered  in  its 
original  intention  of  going  to  the  Jary  on 
the  last  sixteen  counts  of  the  indictment, 
it  would  have  given  to  the  transaction  an 
appearance,  not  of  justice,  but  of  perse- 
cution. In  pursuing  the  course  which  it 
has  done,  the  Crown  has  treated  Mr. 
O^Connell  as  it  would  have  treated  any 
other  individual — it  has  vindicated  the 
outraged  law ;  and,  by  so  doing,  has  in- 
spired the  discontented  with  awe,  and  the 
well-affected  with  confidence.  It  has 
procured  a  verdict  against  Mr.  0*Connell, 
and  it  will,  undoubtedly,  call  him  np  to 
receive  judgment  upon  it.     I  only  mention 


as  I  must  have  had  judgment  against  |  these  ^circumstances  to  prevent  it  from 
0*Conneil  and  his  associates  had  the  :  being  said  in  any  quarter,  either  on  this 
demurrers    been  argued  on  the  fourteen  I  or    on   the    other  side  of  the  Channel, 


cnunts  of  the  indictment,  and  as  in  that 


that  the  Government  either  offered  tenni 


case  I  should  most  certainly  have  entered  to,  or  made  terms  with,  Mr.  0*ConneJL 
a  noli  prosequi  on  the  other  counts,  which  ■  I  put  it  to  the  House,  I  put  it  to  every 
were  in  th  ei  mature  subsidiary' to  the  others,  |  man  of  plain,  straight -forward  commoa 
I  was  willing  to  be  satisfied  with  a  con-  ■  sense,  whether  by  any  quibble  it  can  be 
viction  ensuring  me  the  same  extent  of  i  said  that  the  written  communication  be- 
advanta9:e  that  I  felt  the  King's  Bench  \  twepn  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  Attorney 
had  deprived  me  of.  In  ten  minutes  after  •  General  was  offering  terms.  I  have  now 
I  had  mnde  this  offer  it  was  acceded  to,  mentioned  all  the  facts  connected  with 
and  in  half  an  hour  after,  made  the  rule  of  i  these  transactions,  and  I  appeal  to  the 
the  Court,  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Perrin  '  House,  whether  I  am  not  fullv  borne  out 
having  previously  appeared  for  the  other     bv  them  in  the  statement  which  I  originally 

made  to  the  House, — that  not  anv,  the 
slightest  compromise  has  been  made  by 
ihc  Irish  Government  with  Mr.  O'Con* 
nell,  to  induce  him  to  plead  guilty  to  the 
first,  fourteen  counts  of  the  indictment 
preferred  against  him. 

The  Marquis  of  Ckandos  was  mnch  oh- 
lip:rd  to  the  ripht  hon  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, for  the  information  just  rommur.i- 
cited  to  the  House.  It  would  be  satiste* 
tory.  n^t  only  to  that  House,  but  to  every 
honest  man  in  every  part  of  the  mofim. 


traversers,"  Such  is  the  statement  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  and 
1  think  that  the  House  will  acrreo  with 
me,  that  it  completely  bears  me  out 
in  the  assorlion  which  I  made  on  a 
form  or  evening,  that  the  Government  h:^d 
enterM  \uto  no  ncirotiation  with  Mr. 
O'Connell ;    that   it   had   not   m^/le   any 

• 

rnmpromi^p,  c  even  the  sliirhtrst  s!ia(ir>\v 
of  any  compromise,  with  Mr.  0*Ccnnrll; 
arid  that  it  had  expressed  its  unalterable 
determination  to  be,  that  let  Mr.  O'Connell 
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The  Order  of  the  Day  read,  and  the 
Committee  deferred. 

Ways  AND  Means]  On  the  Motion 
of  Lord  Althorp,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Lord  Althorp  then  moved  three  Reso- 
lutions— **Thut  twelve  millions  be  raised 
by  Exchequer  Bills  for  the  service  of  this 
year — That  two  millions,  part  of  the  sum 
now  in  the  Exchequer,  or  remaining  to  be 
received  for  the  year  1830,  be  applied  to 
the  service  of  the  year  1831  —That 
60,000/.  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  for 
the  expenses  of  retiring  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  the  India  forces,  &c.  be  applied 
to  the  service  of  the  year  1831 — That 
any  sum  paid  into  the  Exchequer  before 
the  5th  of  April,  1 832,  in  respect  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills  issued  for  carryin^:  on  the 
Public  Works  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
should  also  be  so  issued  and  applied." 

Resolutions  agreed  to  House  resumed. 

Duty  on  Cotton.]  Lord  Althorp 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Excise  Acts. 

Mr.  Wilson  Patten  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  a  question  to  the  noble 
Lord.  In  consequence  of  what  it  was 
supposed  the  noble  Lord  had  said,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  hon.  Alder- 
man opposite,  a  great  panic  had  arisen 
among  the  exporters  of  cotton  manu- 
factures, from  the  idea  that  the  drawback 
was  to  be  refused  on  exportation.  That 
idea  had  caused  many  of  the  Merchants 
of  Liverpool  to  withdraw  their  orders,  and 
he  now  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord, 
whether  it  was  his  intention  immediately 
to  alter  the  law  with  respect  to  the  draw- 
backs. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  in  the  answer 
he  had  given  to  the  hon.  Alderman  oppo- 
site, he  had  confined  himself  to  making 
allowances  to  the  holders  of  stock  for  the 
goods  in  hand.  He  would  now,  however, 
add,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  deprive  the 
parties  of  the  benefit  of  the  drawbacks 
allowed  by  law,  until  all  the  arrangements 
he  proposed  were  finally  made.  Those 
arrangements  could  not  be  completed  at 
once,  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  com- 
municate with  the  persons  interested  ^  in 
the  trade ;  for  he  repeated  what  he  had 
before  said,  that  he  considered  this  tax  as 
a  commutation  tax. 

Mr.  Herries  observed,  that  the  interests 


of  all  the  persons  connected  with  trades 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  noble  Lord's 
measures,  required  him  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision as  soon  as  he  could. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would 
persevere  in  withdrawing  the  duty  on 
calicoes,  and  would  not  persevere  in  im- 
posing the  duty  on  raw  cottons.  He 
thought  they  might  save  this,  and  some 
other  duties,  if  they  would  reduce  the 
expenses  of  our  military  establishment. 

Sir  J,  Graham  observed,  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  fully  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  speedy 
decision,  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
doing  this,  for  the  delicacy  of  the  interests 
in  question  had  prevented  his  noble  friend 
from  obtaining  any  information  from 
persons  connected  with  the  trade,  until 
his  measures  were  publicly  announced ;  for 
any  previous  declaration  of  this  nature 
might  have  been  extremely  injurious. 
Since  that  announcement,  he  had  been 
attended  by  many  of  the  parties  interested 
in  this  question ;  and  after  having  received 
their  statements,  the  Ministers  would  make 
up  their  minds  as  speedily  as  possible,  and, 
having  fixed  their  determination,  would 
announce  it  at  ogee.  After  all  that  bad 
been  said  lately  about  keeping  faith  with 
the  public  creditor,  he  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  saying,  that  Ministers 
would  take  no  step  that  would  place  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  public  creditor 
for  one  moment  in  doubt.  The  only 
remaining  point  for  him  to  notice  was,  the 
recommendation  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  to  reduce  the  military  establish- 
ments  of  the  country,  and  by  that  means 
to  reduce  the  public  expenditure  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  promised  re- 
ductions in  taxes.  When  the  Estimates, 
came  before  the  House,  the  Ministers 
would  be  prepared  to  vindicate  the  grant 
which  they  would  have  to  ask  from  the 
House,  ana  he  should  be  deceived  if  that 
House  was  found  wanting  in  acceding  to 
any  grant  that  might  be  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  country. 

Colonel  Tyrell  wished  to  put  a  question 
to  the  noble  Lord,  relating  to  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  Candles.  He  wished  to 
know,  whether  the  determination  of  Minis- 
ters was  irrevocable,  or  whether  they  would 
consent  to  alter  their  proposition  so  as  to 
repeal  the  duty  immediately,  and  not  to 
delay  it  until  the  10th  of  October.  The 
immrdiate  repeal  Would  be  a  saving  of  a 
X2 
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penny  in  the  pound  to  the  poor.  To 
postpone  it  would  cost  the  candle  manu- 
factiirersa  considerable  sum,  and  he  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  noble  Lord  would  be 
ready  to  immediately  repeal  it. 

Lord  Allhorp  replied,  that  he  had  had 
communications  with  large  numbers  of 
persons  connected  with  the  trade,  who 
had  entreated  him  not  to  take  off  the 
duty  until  the  10th  of  October.  These 
persons  had  assigned  such  good  reasons  in 
support  of  their  entreaty,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  persevere  in  the  course  which 
he  had  proposed  to  take. 

Mr.  Calcraft  was  extremely  well 
pleased,  that  the  tax  on  printed  calicoes 
was  to  be  removed.  He  knew  no  tax  in  the 
whole  circle  of  taxation  that  was  so  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  him.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, his  objection  to  the  tax  to  be  imposed 
on  raw  cotton  was  quite  as  strong.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  substi- 
tute for  the  tax  on  cotton,  and  he  would 
strongly  recommend  the  noble  Lord  not  to 
persevere  in  imposing  it.  He  must  also  take 
that  opportunity  of  stating  his  strong 
objection  to  the  tax  upon  Steam-boats. 
He  thought  that  many  preferable  objects 
of  taxation  might  have  been  found.  He 
certainly  should  oppose  it  if  it  were 
pressed. 

Sir  E.  Knatchhull  must  also  express  a 
hope,  that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  per- 
severe in  that  tax.  He  would  merely  put 
it  to  the  noble  Lord  to  consider  what  a 
great  advantage  this  tax  would  give  to  the 
steam-boats  of  foreigners  over  those  of 
our  own  country. 

Mr.  Tennant  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  suggesting  to  the  noble  Lord  the 
imprudence  of  pressing  the  proposed  tax 
on  the  export  of  coals.  It  would  operate, 
in  fact,  as  a  prohibitory  duty,  and  militate 
considerably  against  the  interests  of  the 
coal-owners  in  South  Wales. 

Mr.  P.  Thoynson  observed,  that  the 
duty  on  the  export  of  coals  would  be 
lower  hereafter  than  it  had  be^n.  As  to 
the  duty  on  steam-boats,  Ministers  would 
be  most  happy  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
assistance  of  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Calcraft)  in  finding  a  preferable  sub- 
stitute :  they  only  regretted  that  he  had, 
placed  himself  in  a  situation  which  render- 
ed it  impossible  for  them  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  great  experience. 

Mr.  Herries  asked,  if  the  proposed  duty 
of  10s.  was  not  on  the  long  chaldron,  and 
would  it  not,  in  fact,  be  6$.  on  the  ordi- 
nary chaldron  ? 


Mr.  P.  Thomson  answered  in  the  af* 
firmative. 

Mr.  Callaghan  would  oppose  the  tax 
on  cotton,  which  quoad  Ireland  was  an 
increase  of  burthens,  and  no  relief. 

T^x  ON  Candles.]  The  House  went 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Excise  Acts. 

Mr.  Herries  said,  that  he  did  not  rise 
to  oppose  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  Chair, 
because  he  understood  that  the  noble  Lord 
intended,  to-night,  to  confine  himself  to 
the  Resolutions  respecting  Coals  and 
Candles.  If  this  were  so,  he  would  not 
detain  the  House  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
but  he  begged  it  to  be  understood,  that  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  entering 
fully  into  the  discussion  of  the  other  pans 
of  the  noble  Lord's  Budget. 

Lord  Althorp  did  not  suppose  that  any 
observations  were  necessary,  to  show  the 
utility  of  abolishing  the  tax  on  Candles. 
It  would  relieve  all  those  who  pos^s- 
sed  the  raw  material  of  this  useful  manu* 
facture  from  the  restraints  of  the  Excise 
laws.  Labourers,  and  small  farmers,  and 
other  persons  so  disposed,  might,  should 
this  tax  be  abolished,  make  their  own 
candles  without  any  restriction.  The  re- 
duction which  the  abolition  of  the  tax 
would  cause  in  the  price  of  the  article, 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  poor,  and 
he  therefore  should  content  himself  by 
moving  *'  That  the  duties  on  Candles  made 
in  Great  Britain,  and  on  Candles  made  in 
Ireland,  and  brought  from  thence  into 
Great  13ritain,  and  on  Licenses  taken  out 
by  makers  of  Candles  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  all  drawbacks  granted  and 
payable  on  the  removal  of  Candles  from 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  and  on  the  ex* 
portation  of  Candles  to  foreign  parts,  shall 
cease  and  determine." 

Resolution  agreed  to,  and  the  House  re- 
sumed. 

Coal  Duties.]  The  House  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Customs 
Act. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  **  That  all  duties 
and  drawbacksof  Customs  payable  on  Coals, 
Culm,  or  Cinders,  and  on  Slates  brought  or 
sent  from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  another  part  thereof,  do  cease  and 
determine.** 

Mt.  Herries  did  not  mean  to  oppose  the 

reduction  of  the  duty,  which  he  thought 

a  most  proper  one  to  be  reduced ;  *but  be 

also  thought  it  would  be  found  difficult 

to  dispense  with  it. 
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Mr.  Warburton  said,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible wholly  to  dispense  with  this  duty, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  country  gentlemen 
would  consent  to  make  some  commutation 
of  taxes,  in  order  to  allow  this  repeal  not  to 
be  disadvantageous  to  the  Government. 
Such  a  commutation  was  that  proposed  on 
timber,  which  would  yield  from  700,000/. 
to  800,000/.  a  year.  He  hoped  the  landed 
gentlemen  would  not  oppose  that  tax. 

Mr.  Curteis  said,  that  removing  the  tax 
on  coals  was  no  particular  advantage  to 
the  landowners;  on  the  contrary,  those  who 
had  much  woodland  might  be  injured  by  it. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Lord  Althorp  then  rose  to  propose  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  on  coals,  when  export- 
ed. The  modification  he  meant  to  intro- 
duce in  the  tax  would,  hebelieved,  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  coal-owners  of  England.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  better  for  them  to  remove 
the  tax  altogether,  but  that  he  could  not 
do :  and  when  a  country  had  a  monopoly,  as 
it  were,  (which  England  had  of  coals)  of 
any  particular  useful  commodity,  it  ought 
to  make  other  countries  pay  for  the  use  of 
its  advantages.  The  change  he  meant  to 
propose  was,  he  believed,  as  great  as  it  was 
safe  to  make.     He  moved 

That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  of  customs  now  pay 
able  upon  the  exportation  of  coals,  culm,  and 
cinders,  there  be  (mid  the  several  duties  of  cus* 
toma  hereinafter  set  forth  ;  that  is  to  say : 

Coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  usually  sold  by 

measure,  viz.  £,  «.  d. 

■  exported  to  any  British  Posses- 

sion, the  chaldron,  imperial  measure  0    10 

exported  to  any  other  place,  viz* 

in  a  British,  the  chaldron, 


imperial  measure..  ..I 0    fi    0 

in   a   foreign   ship,  the 


chaldron,  imperial  measure    ........  0  18    3 

Coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  usually  sold  by 

weight,  viz* 
'  exported  to  any  British  Posses- 

sions,  the  ton    0    0    8 

■  exported  to  any  other  place,  viz, 

■  in  a  British  ship,  the  ton  0    3    4 
.                       in  a  foreign  ship,  the  ton  0  12    2 


Mr.  Tennant  said,  that  we  had  not  a 
monopoly  of  coal.  There  was  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  coal  in  Belgium  and 
France.  We  now  supplied  other  countries 
with  coals,  but  by  the  imposition  of  this 
tax  we  might  destroy  our  market.  He 
considered  that  we  should  derive  greater 
advantage  from  allowing  coals  to  be  freely 
exported,  than  to  clog  that  part  of  our 
trade  by  duties.  He  was  sure,  too,  that  the 
Doble  Lord  would  find  this  tax  much  less 
productive  than  he  expected. 

Mr,  WartfUTton  defended  the  tax,  on  the 


authority   of  Mr.  Ricardo,  who  had  lai 
down  the  principle,  that  what  one  countr 
could  produce  much  cheaperthan  any  othe 
was  proper  to  be  taxed.     That  gentleman 
instanced  the  gold  and  silver  iu  the  pos- 
session of  Spain.     He  was  one  of  those 
who  thought  the  duty  should  have  been 
augmented.     The  cost  of  raising  coals  at 
Newcastle  was  certainly  considerably  in- 
creased, owing  to  the  upper  strata  being 
exhausted  ;  and  looking  at  the  possibility  of 
the  supply  being  short,  one  day  or  another, 
he  thought  we  ought  not  to  part  with  it, 
except  on  the  payment  of  rather  a  high  tax. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland  thought  it  was  un- 
reasonable to  censure  the  Government,  after 
it  had  taken  off  the  tax  on  sea-borne  coals^ 
for  not  also  relieving  foreigners. 

Mr.  Tennant  did  not  wish  to  flatter  the 
Government,  and  he  thought  he  was  doing 
\m  duty  to  his  constituents  and  the  coun- 
try when  he  warned  the  noble  Lord  against 
inflicting  injury,  as  he  was  about  to  do,  on 
the  property  of  coal-owners.  They  were 
already  exposed  to  many  restrictions  on 
exporting  coals,  of  which  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  seem  to  be  aware. 

Lord  Althorp  was  aware  of  these  re- 
strictions, and  many  of  them  would  be 
removed  by  the  alteration  he  proposed  in 
the  tax. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS. 
Thursday,  Feb.  17,  1831. 

MxNUTBS.]  The  Post  Master  Oenenl't  Bill  went  through  a 
Coininittee* 

Petitions  presented.  For  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  (Ireland), 
by  Lord  Kiho,  firom  TulUmore  and  Killenaule!~  By  the 
Earl  of  SHRSwaBtXRVy  from  Grange  Gorman,  and  Arom 
St.  Michael's  and  St.  John's,  Dublin.  In  favour  of  the 
Local  Courti  Bill,  by  Lord  Kino,  ttom  Collunpton.  For 
s  Retirion  of  the  Tithe  System,  and  Reduction  of  Tax« 
ation,  by  the  same  noble  Lord,  from  Aldington,  Arom 
Easing,  and  Bolton  by  Bolland.  For  the  Repeal  of  the 
Duty  on  Coals,  by  the  Earl  of  SHAmsBURv,  Arom  the 
Shipowners  of  NewcasUe: — By  the  Earl  of  Radnor, 
Arom  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Cardigan.  For  Reform 
in  Parliament,  by  Earl  Spsivcbr,  tiom  Northampton  and 
Wellingborough  !~By  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Arom  Calne, 
and  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex :— By  the  Earl  of  Glbnoall, 
Arom  Navan.  Against  further  Grants  to  the  Kildare-street 
Society,  by  the  Earl  of  Sbrbwbbury,  Arom  Kilchrist. 

TheNewTaxes.]  Lord  Ellenboroughf 
in  moving  for  the  Returns  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  respecting  some  of  the  new 
Taxes,  said,  he  had  submitted  his  Motion 
to  the  inspection  of  the  head  of  his  Ma* 
jesty's  Government,  and  he  understood 
that  no  opposition  would'  be  made  to  the 
production  of  the  returns  he  wished  to 
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have  laid  on  the  Table.  They  embraced 
all  the  articles  which  were  made  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  late  financial  propositions  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — namely, 
Cotton,  Timber,  Wine,  and  some  others; 
and  he  thought  they  would  be  found  of 
some  importance,  for  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  alterations  pro- 
posed. With  respect  to  these  altera- 
tions, he  wished  to  observe,  that  he  under- 
stood it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  repeal  the  duty  on  printed  cali- 
coes, and  to  substitute  for  it,  a  duty  of 
one  penny  per  pound  on  cotton  wool  of 
all  countries,  without  making  any  distinc- 
tion between  that  received  from  the  United 
States  and  that  which  was  derived  from 
English  colonies.  He  might,  perhaps, 
have  addressed  himself  more  at  length  to 
this  part  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  state  of 
the  trade  in  cotton  generally,  if  he  had  not 
indulged  a  confident  expectation  that  at 
no  very  distant  period,  the  proposition  of 
the  Government  on  this  point  of  taxation 
would  follow  the  fate  of  the  proposal  for 
raisin;^  a  tax  on  transfers,  and  be  aban- 
doned in  compliance  with  the  feeling  of 
the  country  ;  for  he  believed  he  spoke  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  of  all  acquainted  with 
such  subjects  when  he  said,  that  the  duty 
on  cotton  was,  like  the  duty  on  transfers, 
one  which,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  article,  and 
the  nature  of  the  trade,  could  not  be  col- 
lected. He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the 
duty  on  printed  cottons  was  liable  to  many 
objections — that  large  sums  w^ere  taken  by 
it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and 
that  little  reached  the  Treasury,  and  that 
it  pressed  heavily  on  the  poor,  and  was  not 
felt  by  the  rich.  It  should,  however,  be 
recollected,  that  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  dress  of  either  class  was  formed  of 
printed  calicoes,  and  as  the  price  of  cot- 
ton wool  varied  from  1$.  6d.,  which  was 
about  the  price  of  the  highest,  to  4<f., 
which  was  the  price  of  the  lowest,  and 
as  the  clothes  of  the  poor  were  gene- 
rally made  from  the  low-priced  cotton, 
and  those  of  the  rich  made  from  the 
higher  priced,  the  duty  still  would  press 
unequally;  and  the  penny  per  pound  be 
raised  from  the  cotton  which  was  the  least 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  such  a  tax. 
The  rich,  therefore,  under  the  contem- 
plated arrangement,  would  still  be  the 
gainers,  and  the  poor  still  liable  to  an  un- 
equal pressure  from  the  new  duty.  If  the 
State  of  the  national  finances  permitted 


the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  give 
up  the  sum  of  500,000/.  which  he  now 
received  from  the  duty  on  printed  calicoes, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  politic  and  ex- 
pedient to  take  itofF;  but  if  that  could  not 
be  done  without  shifting  the  burthen  some- 
where else,  it  was  the  bounden  dutv  of  the 
Ministers  to  take  care  that  they  did  not,  by 
a  duty  oil  the  raw  material — in  this  ma- 
nufacturing country  a  particularly  objec- 
tionable one — add  to,  rather  than  dimi- 
nish, the  burthens  and  difficulties  com- 
plained of.  Another  objection  to  this  pro- 
position for  a  tax  on  the  raw  material  was, 
that  it  imposed  the  same  amount  of  duty 
on  the  cotton  wool  of  India  as  on  that  of 
ihe  United  States  of  America.  It  had  been 
the  policy  of  the  Governments  of  this 
country  of  late  years  to  encourage,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  trade  with  India 
— a  policy  founded  in  experience,  and 
supported  alike  by  reason  and  justice. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  the  Government 
made  a  distinction  between  the  products 
of  that  country  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries on  various  occasions,  and  while  they 
raised  the  duties  on  the  silk  and  sugar  of 
other  places,  they  preserved  a  proportion 
in  favour  of  India.  The  duty  paid  by  the 
cotion  wool  of  India,  which  was  only 
4d.  a  hundred  weight,  while  other  cot- 
tons paid  six  per  cent,  would  be  raised  by 
theproposed  alteration  fulltwenty-three  per 
cent.  But  what  was  the  course  to  be  pursued 
with  reference  to  the  cottons  of  the  United 
States  ?  Cotton  from  New  Orleans  at  pi^- 
sentpays  a  duty  of  six  percent :  that  duty, 
by  the  new  tax,  would  be  raised  only  nine- 
teen and  a  half  per  cent.  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton, which  pays  the  same  duty  of  six  per 
cent,  would  only  be  raised  by  the  change 
eleven  per  cent.  And  what  would  be  the 
result  of  this,  with  reference  to  the  cottons 
of  India  ?  Why,  that  the  poor  cottons  of 
our  colonies  would  have  to  pay,  on  the 
whole,  100  per  cent  more  duty  than 
the  very  fine  cottons  of  the  United  States. 
He  would  ask,  whether  their  Lordships 
could  say,  that  his  Majesty*s  Government 
were,  by  this  tax,  preserving  that  policy 
which  was  recognized  as  just  and  pro- 
per towards  the  colonies  ?  What,  too, 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  arrangement 
on  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  colo- 
nies ?  For  the  next  few  months,  cotton 
would  continue  to  arrive  in  this  country, 
under  the  opinion  that  it  was  to  pay  the 
old  duty;  but  when  those  who  bought 
cotton-wool  at  Bombay  at  4d.  a  pound, 
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mttd  told  it  here  mt  4|<i.  found  thej  had 
to  pay  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
on  its  value  instead  of  that  which  they 
calculmted  on  payings  they  would  not  only 
lose  their  profit,  but  their  freight  and 
charges,  ana  ten  per  cent  into  the  bargain 
on  the  capital  embarked  in  the  specula- 
tion. When  he  considered  these,  and 
similar  difficulties,  which  must  be  well 
known  to  a  noble  Marquis  (Lansdown) 
who  was  President  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Affairs  of  India,  which  sat  last  year, 
he  really  thought  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Ministers  to  persist  in  their  origi- 
nal propositions.  He  felt  it  right,  while 
he  was  on  this  subject,  to  add,  that  the 
cotton  imported  from  India  in  the  year 
1825  and  1826,  and  as  late  as  the  returns 
had  been  made  out,  amounted  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole.  It  was  necessary  to 
understand,  that  the  merchants  connected 
with  the  trade  of  India  laboured  under 
greater  difficulties  than  any  others  in 
making  profitable  returns  t  >  this  country. 
Three  millions  were  sent  home  every  year 
in  returns,  on  account  of  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  East-India  Company, 
independent  of  any  thing  which  was  re- 
quired by  the  private  trader;  and  their 
Lordships  would  therefore  see  at  once  the 
immense  disadvantages  under  which  the 
merchant,  who  received  returns  from  In- 
dia, laboured,  being  subjected  to  the  com- 
petition of  three  millions*  worth  of  com- 
modities, which  must,  cost  what  they 
might,  or  at  whatever  risk  or  loss,  be 
annually  returned  to  this  country.  This 
competition  was  very  injurious  to  private 
trade,  and  placed  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  that  trade.  The  noble  Lord  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  Returns  of  the  real 
and  official  value  of  all  Cotton  wool  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  foreign 
countries,  and  from  British  colonies,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  with  the  rate  and  amount 
of  t1)e  duties  paid  in  each  year. 

Earl  Grey  had,  as  the  noble  Baron 
eommenced  by  observing,  no  objection  to 
the  Motion,  but  he  thought  the  noble 
Lord  had  adopted  a  very  unusual  course 
in  commenting  at  so  much  length  on  a 
system  of  duties  which  was  not  officiallv 
nade  known  to  their  Lordships,  and  which 
had  not  even  been  embodied  in  Resolutions 
presented  to  the  other  House,  so  that  tl)e 
noble  Baron.mighthavebecomeacquainted 
with  their  bearing  from  the  Votes  of  that 
House,  which  were  daily  laid  on  their 
Lordships'  Table.    The  noble  Baron  could 


not  have  known  any  thing  of  the  taies  on 

which  he  commented,  save  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  Debates  elsewhere,  and  he 
really  thought  that  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Baron  had  been,  in  that  respect, 
somewhat  irregular.  The  tax  on  printed 
calicoes  was  liable  to  all  the  objections, 
as  the  noble  Baron  admitted,  which  any 
tax  could  well  be  liable  to,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  the  desire  of  the  Government  to 
replace  it  by  some  tax  which  would  fall 
less  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes,  and  be 
more  beneficially  productive  to  the  revenue. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Government  had  de- 
termined to  lay  a  duty  on  cotton  itself,  and 
all  he  could  say  at  present  was,  that  if,  on 
inquiry  and  examination,  that  tax  itself,  or 
the  mode  of  raising  it,  should  be  found 
exposed  to  the  objections  stated  by  the 
noble  Baron,  that  there  would  be  no  in- 
disposition to  modify  or  alter  it,  so  as  to 
give  general  satisfaction.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  at  that  time,  and  \vithoiit 
any  previous  notice,  to  follow  the  noble 
Baron  through  all  the  statements  and 
figures  he  had  laid  before  the  House,  but 
he  would  say,  he  acknowledged  the  pro- 
priety of  the  principle  insisted  on  by  the 
noble  Baron  with  respect  to  India,  and  the 
policy  of  favouring  the  commodities  of 
that  country  in  preference  to  those  ofothers, 
and  he  would  repeat  that  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  new  scale  of  duties  in- 
jured India  to  the  extent  stated  by  the 
noble  Baron,  he  should  be  ready  to  adopt 
a  different  course.  More  than  this  he  was 
not  called  on,  with  his  present  informa- 
tion, to  say.  He  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  noble  Baron  had  re- 
frained from  commenting  on  the  duties 
until  their  Lordships  were  in  possession  of 
some  better  informatioji  on  the  subject, 
and  he  would  sit  down  by  declaring,  that 
it  would  be  the  earnest  endeavour  of  the 
Government  to  adopt  the  least  injurious 
principle  of  taxation,  and  to  remove  every 
objection. 

Lord  Ellenborough  had  every  disposi- 
tion to  respect  the  noble  Earl,  and  to  pay 
attention  to  his  suggestions  and  advice; 
but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  at  liberty, 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  to  select 
what  subject  seemed  to  him  most  fit  for 
comment  or  observation,  and  he  could  not 
see  that  he  had,  in  the  pres(  nt  case,  been 
p;uilty  of  any  irregularity.  The  noble  Earl 
had,  however,  with  the  candour,  and 
honour,  and  sense  of  ri^ht  which  he  hoped 
would  always  mark  his  character,  di«* 
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tinctly  intimated,  that  if  the  tax  on  cotton 
was  open  to  the  objection  he  had  stated, 
he  would  abandon  it,  at  least  as  far  as  re- 
spected India ;  and  he  referred  the  noble 
£ar1  and  the  noble  Marquis  near  him 
(Lansdown)  to  the  report  of  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  in  which 
he  would  find  every  fact  he  had  men- 
tioned, stated  in  the  evidence. 
Returns  Ordered. 

Timber  Trade.]  Lord  EUenborougk 
asked,  whether  it  would  be  convenient 
to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
woolsack,  that  he  should  then  proceed 
with  his  Motion  respecting  the  Duties  on 
Timber. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  sorry  that  any 
judicial  arrangements  of  his  should  inter- 
fere with  his  noble  friend  in  any  Motion 
he  might  have  to  bring  forward,  nor 
should  he  allow  them  to  do  so ;  but  he 
had  on  that  evening  to  meet  the  Judges,  to 
consult  with  them  on  a  case  on  which  it 
was  important  that  they  should  be  con- 
sulted ;  and  as  they  were  about  to  set  out 
on  their  circuits,  it  wa6  desirable  that  his 
meeting  with  them  should  not  be  delayed. 
If,  therefore,  his  noble  friend  would  defer 
his  Motion  till  to-morrowj  it  would  be  a 
convenience  to  him. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown^  in  reference 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord 
(Ellenborough)  on  the  subject  of  the 
exports  from  India,  assured  him  that  he 
was  one  who  thought  the  trade  should  be 
protected,  for  the  importance  of  the  inter- 
ests connected  with  that  trade  could  not 
be  overlooked. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  he  could 
not  concur  with  the  noble  Earl  (Grey) 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  their  Lord- 
ships should  wait  in  considering  a  question 
of  the  nature  of  that  introduced  By  his 
noble  friend  (Lord  Ellenborough)  until 
Resolutions  on  the  subject  had  been  sub- 
mitted in  another  place.  No  Resolutions 
had,  it  was  true,  yet  been  submitted,  but 
it  was  true  that  a  great  financial  state- 
ment had  been  made — in  fact,  the  Budget 
of  the  year  had  been  brought  forward — 
in  that  other  place,  before  any  resolutions 
were  submitted,  and  before  the  Supplies 
had  been  voted,  or  before  even  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  year  had  been  known  in  that 
place.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  his 
noble  friend  should  desire  information  on 
the  subject  to  which  he  referred,  without 
waiting  for  the  Resolutions  to  be  submitted 


elsewhere.  He  did  not  object  that  a  state- 
ment of  the  kind  should  have  been  made,  but 
he  thought  that  the  Supplies  should  have 
been  voted  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
were  considered.  The  public  ought  to 
have  the  whole  case  before  them ;  but  at 
present  all  they  knew  was,  that  an  altera- 
tion was  to  take  place  in  some  taxes,  that 
others  were  to  be  taken  off,  and  part  of 
the  plan  so  put  forth  had  been  already 
abandoned. 

Earl  Gret/  wished  to  know  from  the 
noble  Lord  (Ellenborough)  whether,  in 
introducing  the  subject  of  the  timber  duties, 
it  was  his  intention  to  enter  upon  the 
general  subject  of  our  trade,  or  the  whole 
policy  of  the  plans  of  Grovernment  on  that 
subject ;  because,  if  he  did,  he  should 
hope  the  noble  Lord  would  not  do  so  in 
the  absence  of  his  noble  friend,  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  who  was  prevented 
from  being  in  his  place  by  indisposition. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  if  his  noble  friend 
should  not  be  able  to  attend  to-morrow, 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  object  to  put  off 
his  Motion  till  Monday. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that  he  did  not 
object  to  the  principle  of  the  timber  duties, 
but  to  the  manner  in  which  the  modifica- 
tion was  to  take  place ;  and  in  noticing  the 
subject,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  enter 
into  other  questions  of  trade  ;  but  under 
'any  circumstances,  he  would  rather  not 
bring  forward  his  Motion  in  the  absence  of 
the  noble  Viscount,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies.  He  would  therefore  defer  it  to 
any  day  when  it  might  be  convenient  to 
the  noble  Viscount  to  attend. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday^  Feb,  17,  1831. 

MivcTM.]  New  Writs.  For  Saltuh,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
QKMoaov,  and  for  AshbartoD»  in  the  room  of  thm  ftigbl 
Hon.  C.  ARBUTHHor,  both  these  gcDtkmeB  haTiqf 
aooepted  Uie  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

Bills  wtre  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  to  carry  into  cflfect  the 
Resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  for 
altering  the  Game-Laws,  and  for  preventing  the  abuse  of 
Corporation  Fimds  (Ireland).  A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Laws 
relating  to  Apprentices  in  Cotton  Manufactures,  was  read 
a  first  time. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Hums,  of  the 
Establishment  of  the  Royal  Marines,  with  the  pcy  and 
allowance  of  each  class,  and  a  statement  of  the  oontiBgent 
expenses  of  every  kind,  showing  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  past  year,  on  account  of  that  corps; — On  the  Motion 
of  Mr.  ALDERUAif  THOifPtON,  tlie  Offldal  Value  of 
Goods  warehoused  in  the  Port  of  London,  for  tiie  years 
18S5, 18S6. 18f7»  18S8,  1829,  and  18S0»  andanaoeount 
of  the  Goods  actually  in  Uie  bonded  warehousss  in  the 
Port  of  London,  on  the  5th  January,  1851,  distinguishlif 
the  places  where  deposited,  and  quantities  at  each. 

PetiUoRs  {Resented.  In  favour  of  Emancipating  the  Jews^ 
by  Lord  J.  RvBBBu*  ftom  the  Piaattn  of  the  Ibiet 
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9oK  Rdbmiy  b^  Iaq  G*  BrnmcKp 
KioguLjtm  : — By  Mr.  C  Ttekll,  from  Ifawfidd: 
—By  llr.  T.  Dvotoombs*  from  Hatfixd,  and  tnm  Lug- 
toAtHi—Bj  Mr.  Slamst.  from  Tbarataii,  Lonsdale, 
ad  Gnat  Bed«cD:~By  Sir  W.  Imoii.bt,  from  the  Idaad 
€f  Axliolme; — By  Lord  J.  RuauiXy  from  Momaouth, 
Lyae  R^gii.  Lymiq^Con,  and  Newport  (Mornnonththire), 
and  from  Hmitiiigdana  for  a  Rqwal  of  the  Aaeaed  Taxes. 
By  Load  BatAMAWon,  from  DubUo,  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Unkia.  By  Sir  C.  Coatm,  from  Queen*s  Gounty,  agahist 
theGiant  to  Ae  Kj]dai»«treet  Society.  By  Mr.  N.  Cax/- 
▼tar.  from  Hitehin  and  Bishop  StoKtBatd,  tat  a  Repeal  of 
(he  Coal  DutieB.  By  Mr.  Aldcnnan  Wm cntsm,  from 
the  ChurdmideDs  and  Vestry  of  St.  Martin's-in^he- 
FkUs,  against  the  Yestry  BilU  For  the  Abolition  of 
Skvny,  by  Mr.  Hums,  from  Norfli  BenridL:— By  Colonel 
DATin,  from  Wocoester.  By  Lofrd  L.  Gowaa,  from 
Wide,  againat  Oaths ;  and  from  Galway,  on  the  wubj/etit  ot 
the  Kdp  Trade : — By  Mr.  S.  Rica,  from  Limeridc,  for  a 
Rspeslof  theMaltTaxt  and  from  Galfray,  for  an  extam- 
«on  of  the  £leGtiT0  Fmnefaiie. 

Public  Accounts.]    Sir  H,  Pamell 
rose  to  submit  the  Motion  of  which  he 
bad  given  notice.     He  said,  that  he  was 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  occupying 
much  of  the  time  of  the  House  in  conse- 
quence of  the  noble  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  having  consented  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose   of   investigating    the  Public   Ac- 
counts.    He  believed  that  every  Gentle- 
man in  the  House  was  aware  that    the 
present  system  of  keeping  the  public  ac- 
counts was  extremely  defective.     It  cer- 
tainly   must    be    admitted,   that    in  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  regulation  of 
the  public  purse,  it  was  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure.     The  object  which  he 
contemplated  was,  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  to  ascertain  what  plan  was  best 
for  introducing    a    simple   and  uniform 
scheme  of  public  accounts  in  all  the  de- 
partments; for  securing  a  proper  audit  of 
the  public  money  ;  and  also,  for  causing 
'nch  annual  Returns  to  be  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  as  would  furnish  the 
House  with   correct  information  of  the 
•tate  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
country  in   each  year.    The  Committee 
*ould  carry  on  what  was  begun  by  the 
Finance  Committee  which  was  appointed 
Jn  1828.      The  latter  Committee  made 
•ome  progress  in  the  work,  but  in  conse- 
<inenceof  its  not  having  been  re-appointed, 
^thing  effectual  had  been  accomplished, 
"e  would  conclude  by  moving  for   the 
?Ppointraent  of  "  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  what  improvements  may  be 
^^iroduced    in    the    mode    of    keeping 
^^  f  *ihlic  Accounts,  and  of  providing  an 

efficient  control  over  the  expenditure  of 

^°e  public  money.'' 
I^rd  Althorp  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 


offer  any  opposition  to  the  Motion  :  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  very  desirable  that 
the  Committee  should  be  appointed.  As 
an  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  coming  to 
a  correct  conclusion  with  respect  to  public 
accounts  under  the  present  system,  the 
House  would- recollect,  that  when  the  same 
set  of  accounts  was  laid  before  two  Com- 
mittees, they  came  to  different  results  re- 
specting them.  He  thought  it  most  de- 
sirable that  the  proposed  inquiry  should 
take  place,  and  it  could  not  be  conducted 
better  than  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  right  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Herries  said,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  Motion  :  on  the  contrary, 
he  would  endeavour  to  assist  in  carrying 
its  object  into  effect.  Some  doubts,  how- 
ever, had  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind, 
with  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Motion 
of  his  right  hon.  friend — namely,  the 
words  **  to  provide  a  noore  efficient  control 
over  the  public  expenditure.'*  He  wished 
to  know  whether  those  words  referred  to 
a  control  to  be  had  by  the  means  of  the 
auditship  of  accounts,  or  whether  it  was 
meant  that  the  Committee  should  enter 
into  a  general  inquiry  such  as  that  to 
which  the  Finance  Committee  applied 
themselves.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
instruction  to  a  Committee  should  be 
clearly  understood,  for  Committees  were 
very  often  puzzled  to  know  what  they  were 
empowered  to  do.  There  certainly  was 
some  ambiguity  in  the  wording  of  the 
Motion.  All  he  wished  to  know  was, 
whether  the  Committee  were  to  inquire 
into  the  mode  of  keeping  accounts,  or  to 
enforce  a  better  system  of  management  ? 

Sir  H.  Pamell  said,  that  if  he  had 
entered  into  detail  he  should  have  explained 
his  object  more  fully.  He  intended  the 
latter  part  of  the  Motion  to  refer  exclu- 
sively to  the  keeping  of  accounts,  and  the 
causing  of  them  to  be  brought  before  the 
House,  so  as  to  give  the  House  an  efficient 
control  over  the  public  expenditure.  If 
his  hon.  friend  wished  this  object  to  be 
expressed  more  distinctly,  he  would  alter 
the  Motion. 

Mr.  Herries  said,  that  after  the  expla- 
nation given  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  he 
had  not  the  least  objection  to  the  Motion 
in  its  present  shape. 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  Committee  ap- 
pointed. 

Borough  of  Evesham — Reform.] 
Lord  John  Russell  presented  a  Petition. 
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tigned  by  25<  inliabiUnta  of  Eyesham, 
ia  the  County  of  Worcester,  praying  for 
Refornii  and  complainings  that,  of  4,000 

Eersons  in  that  Borough,  only  about  400 
ad  any  share  in  the  return  of  Members, 
and  no  more  than  115  of  those  were 
resident  voters. 

General  Gascoyne  wished  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  asking  the  noble  Lord  a 
question  with  reference  to  the  measure  which 
he  proposed  shortly  to  bring  forward. 
What  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  was^ 
whether  it  was  the  noble  Lord's  intention 
to  propose  Resolutions,  or  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  Reform.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
the  noble  Lord,  that  the  sooner  the  House 
could  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  his  intended  measure  the  better,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  House  should 
have  some  time  to  consider  its  bearings 
after  it  should  be  made  known. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  in  answer  to 
the  gallant  General,  that  the  first  step  he 
should  take  would  be,  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  then  rose  to 
make  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  relative  to  this  borough.  He  should 
be  able  satisfactorily  to  prove  to  the  House 
the  corruption  which  prevailed  in  Evesham, 
and  to  show  that  the  resident  voters  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  money  which  had  been  dis- 
tributed, notonly  at  the  lastelection, but  that 
in  fact,  for  the  last  forty  years  the  borough 
had  always  been  in  the  market  for  whoever 
had  bid  highest  for  it.  It  was  impossible 
for  him,  feeling  strongly,  as  he  did,  that 
when  that  House  could  prevent  bribery, 
it  was  its  duty  to  do  so — it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  suffer  this  question  to  be  set 
aside.  It  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  merited.  By 
referring  to  the  evidence  already  before 
the  House,  particularly  that  of  a  witness 
of  the  name  of  North,  the  House  would 
see  the  arrangements  which  were  made 
before  the  election — that  a  number  of 
gentlemen  consulted  together,  and  the 
borough  was  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
him  who  should  give  the  highest  sum. 
It  would  also  appear  from  the  evidence  of 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Jacques  that  he 
had  received  \2L,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  borough.  He  should  not  be  satis- 
fied, therefore  unless  that  House  acceded 
to  some  measure  which  would  forward  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  bring  the  entire  history 
of  the  borough  of  Evesham  before  the 
Hoose.    It  might  be  asked  what  course  he 


intended  to  pursuf.  U\$  intention  wa»«  to 
propose  a  Resolotion  similar  to  that 
moved  on  a  former  occasion  by  an  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite — he  meant  the  Reso- 
lution of  the  hon.  member  for  Bletchinglj, 
with  regard  to  East  Retford.  If  he  were 
allowed  to  make  this  Motion,  and  if  it 
were  agreed  to,  he  should  then  ask  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  disfranchise  the 
borough  of  Evesham,  on  the  ground  of 
the  evidence  which  he  should  call,  and  to 
transfer  the  franchise  to  the  town  of 
Birmingham.  He  regretted  to  hear  that 
his  Motion  was  to  be  met  by  an  Amend- 
ment to  postpone  the  question  until  after 
the  business  of  the  1st  of  March.  Now, 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  Motion  of  the  1st 
of  March ;  but  he  brought  forward  a  spe- 
cific grievance — pointed  out  a  specific 
corruption  —  and  asked  for  a  specific 
remedy.  He  should  not,  therefore,  con- 
sent to  a  postponement  of  it.  Whatever 
might  be  the  remedies  to  be  proposed  by 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  it  would  create 
great  disgust  and  general  dissatisfaction, 
if,  when  a  case  of  gross  bribery  was  proved, 
no  notice  were  taken  of  it  by  that  House. 
He  was  prepared  to  prove  a  case  of  cor- 
ruption against  the  resident  voters,  al- 
though the  evidence  on  the  Table  did  not 
contain  such  proof.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  believe  that  he  had  not  taken  up 
this  case  from  party  motives,  which  he 
altogether  disclaimed.  His  only  motive 
was,  to  show  the  public  and  the  country 
that  that  House  would  do  its  duty. 
He  should  not  enter  into  the  general 
question  of  Reform ;  this  was  not  the 
time  for  it ;  but  he  called  upon  the 
House  to  deal  fairly  by  the  question  before 
it.  Let  them  meet  it  with  fairness,  with 
justice,  and  cool  deliberation.  Let  him 
produce  the  evidence,  and  it  would  satisfy 
the  House  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  he 
was  prepared  to  do  his  duty  to  the  country 
at  large,  and  whatever  popularity  might 
attach  to  the  Ministers  from  their  Motion 
of  the  1st  of  March,  men  on  that  side 
of  the  House  who  were  anxious  to  do 
their  duty  to  their  country,  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  the  Reform  measure  of  the 
1  St  of  March  would  remedy  every  grievance, 
and  do  away  with  every  complaint.  It 
was  clear  that  the  state  of  the  borough  of 
Evesham  required  consideration,  and  be 
wished  its  franchise  to  be  transferred  to 
Birmingham,      He  therefore  asked  per^ 
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mittioo  to  move  a  Resolution  which  he 
hoped  would  be  supported  by  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  as  it  was  nearly  word 
for  word  the  same  as  that  formerly  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bletchingley. 
He  helped  leave,  therefore,  to  move  a  Re- 
solution, **  That  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Borough  of  Evesham  required  the  serious 
attention  of  that  House." 

Lord  Althorp  said,  the  House  was  aware, 
as  the  noble  Lord  had  stated,  that  there 
was  in  the  evidence  before  it  no  distinct 
proof  that  corruption  existed  amongst  the 
resident  voters  of  the  borough  of  Evesham; 
but  the  noble  Lord  also  stated,  that  he 
was  satisfied  such  corruption  did  exist, 
and  that  be  was  able  to  prove  it.  For 
his  part,  be  too  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  such  corruption  did  exist,  and  it  was 
possible  that  evidence  of  it  might  be 
brought  forward,  although  he  did  not 
know  that  the  noble  Lord  would  be  able 
to  prove  notorious  bribery.  He  should 
have  thought  it  better,  undoubtedly,  if  the 
question  had  been  postponed  until  after 
the  motion  for  Reform  should  have  been 
disposed  of;  but  the  noble  Lord  was  of 
a  difierent  opinion,  and  certainly  he  should 
not  object  to  his  Motion.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  benefit  to  be  gained  by  it 
was  very  great,  but  if  the  noble  Lord 
wished  to  bring  the  question  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  he  should 
certainly  not  stand  in  the  way  of  it.  The 
question  resolved  itself  into  two  divisions 
— namely.  Parliamentary  Reform,  upon 
which  it  was  not  desirable  at  present  to 
offer  any  opinion ;  and  the  exercise  of  the 
judicial  functions  of  the  House.  In  this 
view,  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  not  deal  with  the  question  in 
their  capacity  as  belongint^  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  merely  as  Members  of  that 
House. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Clive  wished  that  the  noble 
Marquis  would  postpone  his  Motion.  He 
thought  it  improbable  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quis would  succeed  in  what  he  wished  for, 
and  if  be  would  consent  to  a  postpone- 
ment it  would  save  time.  He  was  happy 
that  the  cause  of  Reform  had  so  zealous  an 
advocate  Jn  the  noble  Marquis.  Should 
the  motion  of  which  the  noble  Lord  below 
him  (Lord  John  Russell)  bad  given  notice 
for  the  1st  of  March,  not  extend  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  Evesham  case,  he 
(Mr.  Clive)  should  be  very  much  dissatis- 
fied with  it. 

Sir  Rob€rt  P§el  said,  the  hoo.  Gentle- 


man had  given  no  reason  why  the  House 
should  not  exercise  its  judicial  functions  in 
this  case.  The  House  of  Commons  knew 
nothing  of  the  motion  which  was  to  be 
proposed  on  the  1st  of  March.  There 
certainly  was  a  notice  on  the  paper  relating 
to  the  state  of  the  Representation,  but  as 
yet  the  House  had  no  further  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  It  appeared  firom  the  report 
of  a  Committee,  that  extensive  corruption 
prevailed,  at  least  amongst  the  non-resi- 
dent electors  of  this  borough — and  the 
petition  presented  by  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite confirmed  the  fact.  In  that  peti- 
tion, 2.55  of  the  inhabitants  spoke  of  the 
corruption  which  had  broken  out  in  the 
borough,  and  they  spoke  of  it  in  no  milder 
terms  than  as  a  leprosy.  If  this  borough 
were  proved  to  be  a  delinquent  borough, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  punish  it,  whether 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  should 
succeed  in  his  motion  or  not,  because,  even 
supposing  that  lie  did  succeed  to  the 
fullest  extent,  still  that  House  ought  to 
signify  to  all  future  constituents,  that 
future  delinquencies,  if  such  were  com- 
mitted, would,  be  visited  with  punishment, 
and  that,  if  they  should  be  justly  charge- 
able with  corruption,  they  would  sub- 
ject themselves  to  punishment.  An  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  had  paid  a  compli- 
ment to  his  noble  friend  on  the  ground 
of  his  zeal  for  Reform,  which  compliment, 
however,  had  rather  the  air  of  a  sarcasm. 
[Mr.  Clive  sM  '*  It  was  not  so  intended.'*] 
His  noble  friend  said,  he  had  evidence  to 
prove  the  corruption  of  the  borough,  and 
the  noble  Lora  opposite  (Lord  Althorp) 
had  acted  with  his  usual  candour  in  the 
course  which  he  had  taken  in  reference  to 
the  question.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  should 
certainly  feel  it  his  duty  to  support  his 
noble  friend's  motion. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  defied  any  one  to 
point  out  a  single  one  of  the  658  pikces 
which  sent  Members  to  that  House  where 
more  or  less  influence  of  a  corrupt  nature 
was  not  used  [cries  of  **  No,  no.**]  He 
construed  that  **  No,  no,"  merely  as  a  plea 
of  Not  Guilty.  He  should  like  to  know 
how  hon.  Gentlemen  would  feel  if  called 
upon  to  take  an  oath  that  they  had  not 
bribed  their  constituents.  The  boroueh  or 
Evesham  was  not  more  guilty  than  others* 
Its  misfortune  was,  that  it  was  found  out. 
This  reminded  him  of  the  Chinese  law.  It 
Mras  no  crime  to  steal  in  China,  and  one 
Chinese  would  look  on  and  laugh  at  an- 
other picking  a  pocket,  particularly  if  it 
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was  the  pocket  of  a  European, — but  if 
he  was  found  out,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
him.  Let  them  take  up  the  rest  of  the 
boroughs,  going  through  the  A,  B,  C,in  re- 
gular alphabetical  progression.  They  would 
have  Abingdon,  Bletchingly,  and^  at  last, 
would  come  down  to  Liverpool.  Let  the 
House  show  strict  impartiality,  and  act 
upon  a  general  principle.  They  should 
not  visit  this  unfortunate  borough  with 
punishment  at  the  present  moment,  even 
refusing  it  the  short  respite  of  a  fortnight. 
There  seemed  a  determination  to  hunt 
down  Evesham,  and  he  hoped  there  would 
not  be  quite  as  much  disturbance  as  there 
was  on  the  East  Retford  question.  He 
should  assuredly  oppose  the  Motion.  He 
wished  some  hon.  Member  would  rise  in  his 
place  and  propose  that  the  writ  should 
issue  for  the  return  of  a  member  for  Eve- 
sham. That  ought  not  to  be  delayed;  and 
the  House  might  proceed  on  any  inquiries 
which  were  necessary  afterwards.  With 
regard  to  the  measure  to  be  brought  for- 
ward on  the  1st  of  March,  he  could  only 
say,  that  we  know  how  we  are,  but  we  do 
not  know  how  we  shall  be.  The  present 
Ministers  were  the  very  last  men  in  that 
House  who  ought  to  say  that  the  Parlia- 
ment, as  at  present  constituted,  was  not 
fully  competent  and  desirous  to  do  its  duty 
to  the  country  and  itself. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  hoped,  as  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  not  in  favour  of  a  partial 
measure  of  Reform,  that  he  would  at  least 
be  in  favour  of  the  general  measure  which  he 
(Lord  John  Russell)  was  to  bring  forward. 
He  inferred,  indeed,  that  he  was  to  have 
that  support  from  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Baronet;  otherwise,  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
have  placed  himself  in  this  dilemma,  that 
he  thought  partial  corruption  ought  not  to 
be  reformed,  and  general  corruption  ought 
not  to  be  reformed,  and  consequently,  that 
it  was  expedient  to  encourage  and  continue 
bribery  and  corruption.  He  understood 
the  hon.  Baronet,  however,  to  say,  that  he 
wpuld  not  object  to  the  general  measure 
of  Reform,  and,  therefore,  he  (Lord  John 
Russell)  looked  forward  to  his  support. 
He  agreed  in  much  of  what  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  said.  The  misfortune  of  this 
borough  was,  that,  like  Grampound  and 
East  Retford,  it  was  found  out.  He  should 
be  disinclined  to  inflict  any  punishment ; 
but  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  to  a  large 
town  he  looked  upon,  not  as  a  punishment 
but  a  reform.  He  agreed  that  the  petition 
whicb  he  bad  presented  was  rather  in 


favourof  this  Motion,  but  in  other  points 
he  differed  from  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  It  would  have  been 
a  wise  plan  some  years  ago  to  proceed  in 
Reform  by  transferring  the  franchise  from 
boroughs  to  large  towns,  and  so  promote 
that  extension  of  Reform  which  was  ex- 
pedient ;  but  he  thought  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  mistaken  if  he  imagined  that  such 
a  measure  as  had  been  formerly  proposed 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  at 
this  time.  When  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site resisted  the  transfer  of  the  franchise 
from  East  Retford  to  Birmingham,  and 
insisted  upon  its  being  retained  in  Notting- 
hamshire, it  gave  such  a  general  disgust, 
that  all  hope  of  benefit  from  gradual  mea- 
sures was  given  up,  and  nothing  would  now 
satisfy  the  country  but  to  show  that  that 
House  meant  to  do  full  justice.  Agreeing 
in  the  object  of  the  nob|f  Lord^s  motion, 
as  he  did  most  heartily,  although  he  hoped 
that  the  investigation  would  not  be  carried 
on  at  the  bar  at  this  period  of  great  busi- 
ness, but  would  take  place  in  a  Committee, 
yet  he  considered  the  remedy  not  appro- 
priate to  give  satisfaction  to  the  demand 
for  Reform  which  pervaded  all  classes  of 
his  Majesty^s  subjects. 

Mr.  Maherly  said,  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
asked  if  the  Members  of  that  House  could 
take  an  oath  that  they  had  not  been  guilty 
of  bribery ;  and  he  had  made  rather  an 
unlucky  selection  of  the  borough  of  Abing- 
don. He  (Mr.  Maberly)  could  take  an  oath, 
that  he  had  never,  directly  or  indirectly 
given  a  bribe  to  any  of  his  constituents. 
The  hon.  Member  should  be  cautious 
before  he  made  these  attacks.  There 
were  many  boroughs  perfectly  free  from  all 
bribery  or  improper  influence ;  and  it  was 
not  fair  to  use  the  liberty  of  speech  to 
make  such  unfounded  attacks. 

Sir  C.Forbes  said,  he  had  not  intended 
to  insinuate  any  thing  against  the  hon. 
Member.  He  had  not  made  any  specific 
charge,  but  had  spoken  generally,  and 
only  mentioned  Abingdon  as  being  one  of 
the  first  on  the  alphabetical  list,  as  it 
began  A,  B,  (Ab.)  He  might,  perhaps, 
have  mentioned  Aberdeen,  or  any  other 
town  beginning  with  the  same  letter. 

Sir  C  Wetherell  said,  he  should  trouble 
the  House  with  but  few  words  on  this  sub- 
ject. As  he  did  not  come  under  letter  A, 
he  had  thought  it  better  if  A  would  rise 
before  B.  He  was  glad  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man  opposite  had  risen,  because,  as  the 
individual  who  now  addressed  the  House 
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and  lold  it  here  «t  4|d.  found  they  had 
to  pay  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
on  its  value  instead  of  that  which  they 
calculated  on  payinj^^  they  would  not  only 
lose  their  profit,  but  their  freight  and 
charges,  ana  ten  per  cent  into  the  bargain 
on  the  capital  embarked  in  .the  specula- 
tion. When  he  considered  these,  and 
similar  diflficuUies,  which  must  be  well 
known  to  a  noble  Marquis  (Lansdown) 
who  was  President  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Affairs  of  India,  which  sat  last  year, 
he  really  thought  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Ministers  to  persist  in  their  origi- 
nal propositions.  He  felt  it  right,  while 
he  was  on  this  subject,  to  add,  that  the 
cotton  imported  from  India  in  the  year 
1825  and  1826,  and  as  late  as  the  returns 
bad  been  made  out,  amounted  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole.  It  was  necessary  to 
understand,  that  the  merchants  connected 
with  the  trade  of  India  laboured  under 
greater  difficulties  than  any  others  in 
making  profitable  returns  t )  this  country. 
Three  millions  were  sent  home  every  year 
in  returns,  on  account  of  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  East-India  Company, 
independent  of  any  thing  which  was  re- 
quired by  the  private  trader;  and  their 
Lordships  would  therefore  see  at  once  the 
immense  disadvantages  under  which  the 
.merchant,  who  received  returns  from  In- 
dia, laboured,  being  subjected  to  the  com- 
petition of  three  millions*  worth  of  com- 
niodities,  which  must,  cost  what  they 
might,  or  at  whatever  risk  or  loss,  be 
annually  returned  to  this  country.  This 
competition  was  very  injurious  to  private 
trade,  and  placed  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  that  trade.  The  noble  Lord  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  Returns  of  the  real 
and  official  value  of  all  Cotton  wool  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  foreign 
countries,  and  from  British  colonies,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  with  the  rate  and  amount 
of  the  duties  paid  in  each  year. 

Earl    Grey  had,  as   the  noble  Baron 

commenced  by  observing,  no  objection  to 

the    Motion,  but  he  thought  the  noble 

Lord  had  adopted  a  very  unusual  course 

in  commentiD^  at  so  much  length  on  a 

system  of  duties  which  was  not  officially 

nade  known  to  their  Lordships,  and  which 

had  not  even  been  embodied  in  Resolutions 

presented  to  the  other  House,  so  that  the 

noble  Baron^roigbthavebecomeaoquainted 

vilh  their  bekmg  from  the  Votes  of  that 

Houaa,  wfaidi  were  daily  laid  on  their 

1^0«ip)^'Tll4rie»   The  noble  Baron  could 


not  have  known  any  thing  of  the  taxes  on 
which  he  commented,  save  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  Debates  elsewhere,  and  he 
really  thought  that  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Baron  had  been,  in  that  respect, 
somewhat  irregular.  The  tax  on  printed 
calicoes  was  liable  to  all  the  objections, 
as  the  noble  Baron  admitted,  which  any 
tax  could  well  be  liable  to,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  the  desire  of  the  Government  to 
replace  it  by  some  tax  which  would  fall 
less  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes,  and  be 
more  beneficially  productive  to  the  revenue. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Governmenthad  de- 
termined to  lay  a  duty  on  cotton  itself,  and 
all  he  could  say  at  present  was,  that  if,  on 
inquiry  and  examination,  that  tax  itself,  or 
the  mode  of  raising  it,  should  be  found 
exposed  to  the  objections  stated  by  the 
noble  Baron,  that  there  would  be  no  in- 
disposition to  modify  or  alter  it,  so  as  to 
give  general  satisfaction.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  at  that  time,  and  without 
any  previous  notice,  to  follow  the  noble 
Baron  through  all  the  statements  and 
figures  he  had  laid  before  the  House,  but 
he  would  say,  he  acknowledged  the  pro- 
priety of  the  principle  insisted  on  by  the 
noble  Baron  with  respect  to  India,  and  the 
policy  of  favouring  the  commodities  of 
that  country  in  preference  to  those  of  others, 
and  he  would  repeat  that  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  new  scale  of  duties  in- 
jured India  to  the  extent  stated  by  the 
noble  Baron,  he  should  be  ready  to  adopt 
a  different  course.  More  than  this  he  was 
not  called  on,  with  his  present  informa- 
tion, to  say.  He  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  noble  Baron  had  re- 
frained from  commenting  on  the  duties 
until  their  Lordships  were  in  possession  of 
some  better  informatio;i  on  the  subject, 
and  he  would  sit  down  by  declaring,  that 
it  would  be  the  earnest  endeavour  of  the 
Government  to  adopt  the  least  injurious 
principle  of  taxation,  and  to  remove  every 
objection. 

Lord  Ellenborough  had  every  disposi- 
tion to  respect  the  noble  Carl,  and  to  pny 
attention  to  his  suggestions  and  advice; 
but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  at  liberty, 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  to  select 
what  subject  seemed  to  him  most  fit  for 
comment  or  observation,  and  he  could  not 
see  that  he  had,  in  the  present  case,  been 
;;uilty  of  any  irregularity.  The  noble  Earl 
had,  however,  with  the  candour,  and 
honour,  and  sense  of  ng:ht  which  he  hoped 
would  always  mark  bis  character,  dis* 
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iigned  by  256  iohabttanU  of  Eresham, 
ia  the  County  of  Worcester,  prayiog;  for 
Reform^  and  complainiogy  that,  of  4,000 
persons  in  that  Borough,  ooly  about  400 
Lad  any  share  in  the  return  of  Members, 
and  no  more  than  115  of  those  were 
resident  voters. 

General  Ofucoyne  wished  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  asking  the  noble  Lord  a 
question  with  reference  to  the  measure  which 
ha  proposed  shortly  to  bring  forward. 
What  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  was^ 
whether  it  was  the  noble  Lord's  intention 
to  propose  Resolutions,  or  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  Reform.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
the  noble  Lord,  that  the  sooner  the  House 
could  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  his  intended  measure  the  better,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  House  should 
have  some  time  to  consider  its  bearings 
after  it  should  be  made  known. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  in  answer  to 
the  gallant  General,  that  the  first  step  he 
should  take  would  be,  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  then  rose  to 
make  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  relative  to  this  borough.  He  should 
be  able  satisfactorily  to  prove  to  the  House 
the  corruption  which  prevailed  in  Evesham, 
and  to  show  that  the  resident  voters  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  money  which  had  been  dis- 
tributed,notouly  at  the  lastelection, but  that 
in  fact,  for  the  last  forty  years  the  borough 
had  always  been  in  the  market  for  whoever 
had  bid  highest  for  it.  It  was  impossible 
for  him,  feeling  strongly,  as  he  did,  that 
when  that  House  could  prevent  bribery, 
it  was  its  duty  to  do  so — it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  suffer  this  question  to  be  set 
aside.  It  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  merited.  By 
referring  to  the  evideuce  already  before 
the  House,  particularly  that  of  a  witness 
of  the  name  of  North,  the  House  would 
see  the  arrangements  which  were  made 
before  the  election — that  a  number  of 
gentlemen  consulted  together,  and  the 
borough  was  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
him  who  should  give  the  highest  sum. 
It  would  also  appear  from  the  evidence  of 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Jacques  that  he 
had  received  121.,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  borough.  He  should  not  be  satis- 
fied, therefore  unless  that  House  acceded 
to  some  measure  which  would  forward  the 
ends  of  iustice,  and  brino^  the  entire  history 
of  the  Dorouffh  of  Evesham  before  the 
Hooit*    It  might  be  aiked  what  course  he 


intended  to  j^nnua.  His  intention  waa,  lo 
propose  a  Rcsolotiofl  similar  to  that 
moved  on  a  former  occasion  by  an  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite — he  meant  the  Reso- 
lution of  the  bon.  member  for  Bietchiogly, 
with  regard  to  East  Retford.  If  he  were 
allowed  to  make  this  Motion,  and  if  it 
were  agreed  to,  he  should  then  ask  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  disfranchise  the 
borough  of  Evesham,  on  the  ground  of 
the  evidence  which  he  should  call,  and  to 
transfer  the  franchise  to  the  town  of 
Birmingham*  He  regretted  to  hear  that 
his  Motion  was  to  be  met  by  an  Amend- 
ment to  postpone  the  question  until  after 
the  business  of  the  1st  of  March.  Now, 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  Motion  of  the  1st 
of  March ;  but  he  brought  forward  a  spe- 
ciBc  grievance — pointed  out  a  specific 
corruption  —  and  asked  for  a  specific 
remedy.  He  should  not,  therefore,  con- 
sent to  a  postponement  of  it.  Whatever 
might  be  the  remedies  to  be  proposed  by 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  it  would  create 
great  disgust  and  general  dissatisfaction, 
if,  when  a  case  of  gross  bribery  was  proved, 
no  notice  were  taken  of  it  by  that  House. 
He  was  prepared  to  prove  a  case  of  cor- 
ruption against  the  resident  voter:?,  al- 
though the  evidence  on  the  Table  did  not 
contain  such  proof.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  believe  that  he  had  not  taken  up 
this  case  from  party  motives,  which  he 
altogether  disclaimed.  His  only  motive 
was,  to  show  the  public  and  the  country 
that  that  House  would  do  its  duty. 
He  should  not  enter  into  the  general 
question  of  Reform;  this  was  not  the 
time  for  it;  but  he  called  upon  the 
House  to  deal  fairly  by  the  question  before 
it.  Let  them  meet  it  with  fairness,  with 
justice,  and  cool  deliberation.  Let  him 
produce  the  evidence,  and  it  would  satisfy 
the  House  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  he 
was  prepared  to  do  his  duty  to  the  country 
at  large,  and  whatever  popularity  might 
attach  to  the  Ministers  from  their  Motion 
of  the  1st  of  March,  men  on  that  side 
of  the  House  who  were  anxious  to  do 
their  duty  to  their  country,  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  the  Reform  measure  of  the 
1  St  of  March  would  remedy  every  grievance, 
and  do  away  with  every  complaint.  It 
was  clear  that  the  state  of  the  borough  of 
Evesham  required  consideration,  and  be 
wished  its  franchise  to  be  transferred  to 
Birmingfaanu      He  therefore  asked  per^ 
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miision  to  move  9i  Resolution  which  he 
hoped  would  be  supported  by  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  as  it  was  nearly  word 
for  word  the  same  as  that  formerly  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bletchingley. 
He  begged  leave,  therefore,  to  move  a  Re- 
solution, '' That  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Borough  of  Evesham  required  the  serious 
attention  of  that  House.'* 

Lord  Althorp  said,  the  House  was  aware, 
as  the  noble  Lord  had  stated,  that  there 
was  in  the  evidence  before  it  no  distinct 
proof  that  corruption  existed  amongst  the 
resident  voters  of  the  borough  of  Evesham; 
but  the  noble  Lord  also  stated,  that  he 
was  satisfied  such  corruption  did  exist,' 
and  that  he  was  able  to  prove  it.  For 
his  part,  he  too  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  such  corruption  did  exist,  and  it  was 
possible  that  evidence  of  it  might  be 
brought  forward,  although  he  did  not 
know  that  the  noble  Lord  would  be  able 
to  prove  notorious  bribery.  He  should 
have  thought  it  better,  undoubtedly,  if  the 
question  had  been  postponed  until  after 
the  motion  for  Reform  should  have  been 
disposed  of;  but  the  noble  Lord  was  of 
a  difierent  opinion,  and  certainly  he  should 
not  object  to  his  Motion.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  benefit  to  be  gained  by  it 
was  very  great,  but  if  the  noble  Lord 
wished  to  bring  the  question  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  he  should 
certainly  not  stand  in  the  way  of  it.  The 
question  resolved  itself  into  two  divisions 
— namely,  Parliamentary  Reform,  upon 
which  it  was  not  desirable  at  present  to 
offer  any  opinion ;  and  the  exercise  of  the 
judicial  functions  of  the  House.  In  this 
view,  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  not  deal  with  the  question  in 
their  capacity  as  belonginj^  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  merely  as  Members  of  that 
House. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Clive  wished  that  the  noble 
Marquis  would  postpone  his  Motion.  He 
thought  it  improbable  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quis would  succeed  in  what  he  wished  for, 
and  if  he  would  consent  to  a  postpone- 
ment it  would  save  time.  He  was  happy 
that  the  cause  of  Reform  had  so  zealous  an 
advocate  .in  the  noble  Marquis.  Should 
the  motion  of  which  the  noble  Lord  below 
him  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  given  notice 
for  the  1st  of  March,  not  extend  to  the 
Circumstances  of  the  Evesham  case,  he 
(Mr.  Clive)  should  be  very  much  dissatis- 
fied with  it 

Sir  Rob€rt  P§el  s%id>  the  hop.  Gentle* 


man  had  given  no  reason  why  the  House 
should  not  exercise  its  judicial  functions  in 
this  case.  The  House  of  Commons  knew 
nothing  of  the  motion  which  was  to  be 
proposed  on  the  Ist  of  March.  There 
certainly,  was  a  notice  on  the  paper  relating 
to  the  state  of  the  Representation,  but  as 
yet  the  House  had  no  further  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  It  appeared  from  the  report 
of  a  Committee,  that  extensive  corruption 
prevailed,  at  least  amongst  the  non-resi- 
dent electors  of  this  borough — and  the 
petition  presented  by  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite confirmed  the  fact.  In  that  peti- 
tion, 2.55  of  the  inhabitants  spoke  of  the 
corruption  which  had  broken  out  in  the 
borough,  and  they  spoke  of  it  in  no  milder 
terms  than  as  a  leprosy.  If  this  borough 
were  proved  to  be  a  delinquent  borough, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  punish  it,  whether 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  should 
succeed  in  his  motion  or  not,  because,  even 
supposing  that  He  did  succeed  to  the 
fullest  extent,  still  that  House  ought  to 
signify"  to  all  future  constituents,  that 
future  delinquencies,  if  such  were  com- 
mitted, would,  be  visited  with  punishment, 
and  that,  if  they  should  be  justly  charge- 
able with  corruption,  they  would  sub- 
ject themselves  to  punishment.  An  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  had  paid  a  compli- 
ment to  his  noble  friend  on  the  ground 
of  his  zeal  for  Reform,  which  compliment, 
however,  had  rather  the  air  of  a  sarcasm. 
[Mr.  Clive  said  '*  It  was  not  so  intended."] 
His  noble  friend  said,  he  had  evidence  to 
prove  the  corruption  of  the  borough,  and 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Althorp) 
had  acted  with  his  usual  candour  in  the 
course  which  he  had  talcen  in  reference  to 
the  question.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  should 
certainly  feel  it  his  duty  to  support  his 
noble  friend's  motion. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  defied  any  one  to 
point  out  a  single  one  of  the  658  places 
which  sent  Members  to  that  House  where 
more  or  less  influence  of  a  corrupt  nature 
was  not  used  [cries  of  **  No,  no."]  He 
construed  that  **  No,  no,"  merely  as  a  plea 
of  Not  Guilty.  He  should  like  to  know 
how  hon.  Gentlemen  would  feel  if  called 
upon  to  take  an  oath  that  they  had  not 
bribed  their  constituents.  The  borough  or 
Evesham  was  not  more  guilty  than  others* 
Its  misfortune  was,  that  it  was  found  out. 
This  reminded  him  of  the  Chinese  law.  It 
was  no  crime  to  steal  in  China,  and  one 
Chinese  would  look  on  and  laugh  at  an- 
other picking  a  pocket,  particularly  if  i( 
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was  the  pocket  of  a  European, — ^but  if 
he  was  found  out»  the  Lord  hare  mercy  on 
him.  Let  them  take  up  the  rest  of  the 
boroughs,  going  through  the  A,  B,  C,  in  re- 
gular alphabetical  progression.  They  would 
have  Abingdon,  Bletchingly,  and|  at  last, 
would  come  down  to  Liverpool.  Let  the 
House  show  strict  impartiality,  and  act 
upon  a  general  principle.  They  should 
not  visit  this  unfortunate  borough  with 
punishment  at  the  present  moment,  even 
refusing  it  the  short  respite  of  a  fortnight. 
There  seemed  a  determination  to  hunt 
down  Evesham,  and  he  hoped  there  would 
not  be  quite  as  much  disturbance  as  there 
was  on  the  East  Retford  question.  He 
should  assuredly  oppose  the  Motion.  He 
wished  some  hon.  Member  would  rise  in  his 
place  and  propose  that  the  writ  should 
issue  for  the  return  of  a  member  for  Eve* 
sham.  That  ought  not  to  be  delayed;  and 
the  House  might  proceed  on  any  inquiries 
which  were  necessary  afterwards.  With 
regard  to  the  measure  to  be  brought  for- 
ward on  the  1st  of  March,  he  could  only 
say,  that  we  know  how  we  are,  but  we  do 
not  know  how  we  shall  be.  The  present 
Ministers  were  the  very  last  men  in  that 
House  who  ought  to  say  that  the  Parlia- 
ment, as  at  present  constituted,  was  not 
fully  competent  and  desirous  to  do  its  duty 
to  the  country  and  itself. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  he  hoped,  as  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  not  in  favour  of  a  partial 
measure  of  Reform,  that  he  would  at  least 
be  in  favour  of  the  general  measure  which  he 

Sk>rd  John  Russell)  was  to  bring  forward, 
e  inferred,  indeed,  that  he  was  to  have 
that  support  from  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Baronet ;  otherwise,  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
have  placed  himself  in  this  dilemma,  that 
he  thought  partial  corruption  ought  not  to 
be  reformed,  and  eeneral  corruption  ought 
not  to  be  reformed,  and  consequently,  that 
it  was  expedient  to  encourage  and  continue 
bribery  and  corruption.  He  understood 
the  hon.  Baronet,  however,  to  say,  that  he 
would  not  object  to  the  general  measure 
of  Reform,  and,  therefore,  he  (Lord  John 
Russell)  looked  forward  to  his  support 
He  agreed  in  much  of  what  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  said.  The  misfortune  of  this 
borouffh  was,  that,  like  Graropound  and 
East  uctford,  it  was  found  out*  He  should 
be  disinclined  to  inflict  any  punishment ; 
but  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  to  a  large 
town  he  looked  upon,  not  as  a  punishment 
but  a  reform*  He  agreed  that  the  petition 
whi^b  ho  htd  presented  was  rather  in 


favour  of  this  Motion,  but  in  other  points 
he  differed  from  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  It  would  have  been 
a  wise  plan  some  years  ago  to  proceed  in 
Reform  by  transferring  the  franchise  from 
boroughs  to  large  towns,  and  so  promote 
that  extension  of  Reform  which  was  ex- 
pedient; but  he  thought  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  mistaken  if  he  imagined  that  such 
a  measure  as  had  been  formerly  proposed 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  at 
this  time.  When  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site resisted  the  transfer  of  the  franchise 
from  East  Retford  to  Birmingham,  and 
insisted  upon  its  being  retained  in  Notting- 
hamshire, it  gave  such  a  general  disgust, 
that  all  hope  of  benefit  from  gradual  mea- 
sures was  given  up,  and  nothing  would  now 
satisfy  the  country  but  to  show  that  that 
House  meant  to  do  full  justice.  Agreeing 
in  the  object  of  the  nob|f  Lord's  motion, 
as  he  did  most  heartily,  although  he  hoped 
that  the  investigation  would  not  be  carried 
on  at  the  bar  at  this  period  of  great  busi- 
ness, but  would  take  place  in  a  Committee, 
yet  he  considered  the  remedy  not  appro- 
priate to  give  satisfaction  to  the  demand 
for  Reform  which  pervaded  all  classes  of 
his  Majesty^s  subjects. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
asked  if  the  Members  of  that  House  could 
take  an  oath  that  they  had  not  been  guilty 
of  bribery;  and  he  had  made  rather  an 
unlucky  selection  of  the  borough  of  Abing- 
don. He  (Mr.  Maberly)  could  take  an  oath, 
that  he  had  never,  directly  or  indirectly 
given  a  bribe  to  any  of  his  constituents. 
The  hon.  Member  should  be  cautions 
before  he  made  these  attacks.  There 
were  many  boroughs  perfectly  free  from  all 
bribery  or  improper  influence ;  and  it  was 
not  fair  to  use  the  liberty  of  speech  to 
make  such  unfounded  attacks. 

Sir  C.Forbes  said,  he  had  not  intended 
to  insinuate  any  thing  against  the  hoo. 
Member.  He  had  not  made  any  specific 
charge,  but  had  spoken  generally,  and 
only  mentioned  Abingdon  as  being  one  of 
the  first  on  the  alphabetical  list,  as  it 
began  A,  B,  (Ab.)  He  might,  perhaps, 
have  mentioned  Aberdeen,  or  any  other 
town  beginning  with  the  same  letter. 

Sir  C.  Weiherell  said,  he  should  trouble 
the  House  with  but  few  words  on  this  sub- 
ject. As  he  did  not  come  nnder  letter  A, 
he  had  thought  it  better  if  A  would  rise 
before  B.  He  was  glad  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man  opposite  had  risen,  because,  as  the 
indi?idQal  who  now  addre«ed  the  House 
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had  stood  extremely  high  for  the  borough 
of  Abingdon,  he  who  now  addressed  them 
as  letter  B  might  have  had  to  address  them 
as  letter  A.  He  could  state,  that  the  con- 
stituency of  that  borough  was  highly  hon- 
ourable. But,  letter  A  having  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Representative  of  A,  he 
came  to  letter  B.  The  hon.  Baronet  asked, 
ifall  the  Members  of  that  House  would  take 
anoath  that  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  bri- 
bery. He  had  no  doubt  that  letter  A 
would,  and  he  knew  that  letter  B  could. 
His  constituency,  he  could  confidently 
affirm,  were  honourable,  respectable,  and 
independent ;  and  he  certainly  was  one  of 
those  who,  if  necessary,  could  swear  to 
having  forborne  bribery,  as  the  hon.  Baron- 
et so  facetiously  proposed.  He  believed 
that  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Maberly)  might 
take  that  oath  ;  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  hon.  Baronet  could.  The  hon.  Baronet 
said,  that  this  borough  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  found  out.  That  was  true  ;  and 
how  could  it  be  punished  till  it  was  found 
out  ?  The  duty  of  that  House  was,  to  cor- 
rect a  case  of  bribery  and  corruption 
whenever  it  occurred,  without  looking  to 
any  ulterior  measures.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  measure  which  was  to  be  brought  forward 
on  the  1st  of  next  month ;  and  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  it  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  proposition  now  before  the  House. 
If  the  Cabinet  told  the  House  it  was  their 
measure,  then  surely  it  was  the  duty  of 
some  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  bring  ix 
forward,  and  not  to  leave  it  to  a  plain 
Member  of  Parliament.  Upon  a  question 
of  this  nature,  the  Members  of  that  House 
were  not  bound  to  follow  any  Government, 
and  much  less  were  they  bound  to  follow 
the  Government's  deputy,  the  noble  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces  (Lord  John  Russell). 
The  Members  of  that  House  did  not  sit  in 
that  House  as  the  mere  organs  of  the  Go- 
vernment, much  less  as  the  organs  of  the 
Government's  deputy.  They  would  be- 
come mere  tools—and  he  did  not  intend 
to  use.  the  word  tools  in  an  offensive  sig- 
nification— if  they  suspended  this  Motion 
because  some  other  motion,  of  which  they 
knew  nothing,  was  to  be  brought  forward 
on  a  future  day  by  some  deputy  of  the  Ca- 
binet. The  House  would*  practise  a 
meanness  deceiving  themselves,  and  be 
guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  if  they 
could  for  one  moment  think  of  abandoning 
a  straight-forward  course  for  every  fanciful 
hypothesis.  Nothing  was  clearer  than  that, 
as  Members  of  that  House,  they  could  only 


recognize  the  noble  Paymaster,  in  his  in- 
dividual character,  as  one  of  themselves. 
The  noble  Paymaster,  and  other  parties, 
might  be  disgusted,  as  he  saw  they  were, 
with  what  had  taken  place  in  certain  quar- 
ters on  the  subject  of  East  Retford ;  but 
he  had  no  right  to  suppose,  or  presume, 
that  the  people  of  England  were  disgusted. 

Sir  J.  Wrottesley  must  protest  against 
the  assertion  that  all  the  Members  of  that 
House  were  returned  by  corrupt  influence, 
in  a  more  or  less  degree.  He  could  not 
remain  silent  and  hear  such  an  imputation 
cast  on  the  Representatives  of  the  people. 
He  would  tell  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had 
made  the  assertion  (Sir  C.  Forbes)  that  he 
(Sir  J.  Wrottesley)  was  sent  to  that  House 
by  a  body  of  10,000  or  15,000  individuals, 
who  had  not  acted  under  any  corrupt  in- 
fluence* whatever.  He  was  sorry  to  see  a 
partial  measure  of  Reform  brought  for- 
ward, being  convinced  that  no  practical 
advantage  could  result  from  it. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  was  prepared,  in  looking 
at  the  manner  in  which  that  House  was 
constituted,  to  take  the  risk,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  would  then  ask  how 
many  Members  there  were  who  were  not 
returned  by  corrupt  influence?  Excep- 
tions there  were,  it  was  very  true,  else  he 
must  condemn  himself. 

Mr.  Wortley  said,  he  should  support 
the  proposition,  for  he  thought  the  sooner 
the  question  was  got  rid  of  the  better. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson  considered,  that 
the  question  was  very  fairly  met  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  did  not 
see  that  the  noble  Marquis  could  possibly 
postpone  the  proposition,  and  the  question 
was  one  which  could  not  be  affected  by  any 
subsequent  measure  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  Representation. 

WicKLOW  Union.]  Mr.  Grattan  rose 
to  move  for  certain  papers  relative  to  the 
Union  of  Wicklow.  His  object  was,  to 
obtain  some  information  on  the  subject, 
which  had  occasioned  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and 
given  rise  to  a  correspondence  between 
some  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  county 
and  the  Government.  Some  dissensions 
had  arisen  in  the  parish  of  Wicklow,  in 
consequence  of  the  present  incumbent 
refusing  to  enter  into  a  commutation  of 
tithes,  which  led  to  the  union.  He  might, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  had 
been  most  beneficial  wherever  it  had  been 
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were  palled  down,  the  Crown  and  the 
Constitution  would  perish  with  her. 

Mr.  North  was  conyinced,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  could  be  explained 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  With  respect 
to  a  reform  of  those  abuses  that  may  have 
pown  up  in  the  Church,  there  was  a 
Commission  sitting  in  Dublin,  composed 
of  some  of  the  most  clistinguished  Prelates 
and  members  of  that  Church,  and  they 
¥rere  most  zealous  in  the  reform  of  that 
great  institution.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  greatest  benefit  would  result  from  tbe 
labours  of  this  Commission. 

Mr.  Ruthven  was  sorry  that  there 
should  be  even  the  appearance  of  oppo- 
sition to  granting  these  papers.  The  hon. 
member  for  Dublin  supposed  that  this  was 
an  attack  upon  the  Church  of  Ireland; 
but  he  was  satisfied  that  neither  the  hon. 
Member  who  brought  the  Motion  forward, 
nor  any  other  Member,  had  the  least  idea 
of  doing  anything  of  the  sort.  E^ery  one 
must  regret  the  indisposition  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  but  the  charge  of  un- 
fairness ought  not  to  be  brought  against 
the  hon.  Member  for  making  the  present 
Motion  during  the  illness  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. He  did  not  impute  any  blame, 
in  tl^is  case,  to  the  Archbishop,  but  some 
misrepresentations  had  been  made,  which 
he  hoped  would  be  explained  and  rectified. 
According  to  the  paper  presented  to  the 
Privy  Council,  the  annual  value  of  these 
livings  was  900/.,  but  it  appeared  that  the 
Archbishop's  son  refused  an  offer  of  1 600/., 
and  stated  that  it  was  worth  1,800/. 
With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  land  in 
the  union,  it  w&s  stated  to  be  17,200  acres, 
but  it  actually  was  34,000  acres,  though 
he  did  not  charge  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin with  misrepresentation,  because  he 
believed  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Grattan  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member,  that  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
making  any  attack  upon  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  He  was  not  aware  of  his  in- 
disposition, and  should  be  loath  to  say 
anything  which  could  have  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  an  attack  upon  him  under 
such  circumstances.  No  person  had 
made  an  attack  on  that  Prelate,  unless  it 
was  the  hon.  member  for  Longford.  He 
•aid>  that  the  certificate  with  respect  to  the 
value  of  the  livings  was  made  by  the.  Se- 
questrator, and  that  the  Archbishop  had 
no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  real  value. 
How  came  the  Archbishop  to  present  this 


as  an  accurate  return  if  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  real  value  of  the  union  ?  The  hoa. 
member  for  Dublin  said,  that  we  should 
leave  the  Church  to  reform  itself ;  but  be 
was  satisfied  that  the  people  never  would 
have  obtained  the  Commutation  Act,  or 
any  other  measure,  if  it  had  been  left  to 
the  Church.  The  certificate  of  the  value 
of  those  livings  was  made  under  the  signa- 
ture and  seal  of  the  Archbishop,  and,  io 
consequence  of  that  certificate,  the  Privj 
Council  made  a  decree  in  favour  of  the 
union.  He  meant  to  bring  forward  the 
subject  again  when  the  papers  were  lajd 
on  the  Table. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ambassador  ANpCoKsuLs  IK  Fraxce.] 
Mr.  Humey  in  rising  to  move  for  a  series 
ofRetumsof  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  and   the  Expenses,   Salaries,  &c. 
connected  with   tbe  Consuls   and  Vice- 
consuls  established  in  France  and  else- 
where, from  the  year  1814  to  the  present 
time,  said,  that  the  chaiges  for  these  public 
servants  appeared  to  him  to   be    much 
greater  than  there  was  any  necessity  for. 
His  object  was,  to  show  to  the  House,  in  a 
clear  point  of  view,  the  expenses  of  that 
diplomatic  service,  as  very  laige  sums  had 
been  expended  in  outfits,  purchase  of  a 
residence,  payment  to  English  Clergy,  and 
presents.   The  sum  allowed  for  the  British 
Ambassador    at   tbe    French  Court  was 
i  1 ,000/.  a  year,  and  the  Consul-general 
had  a  salary  of  2,000/.  He  was  of  opinion, 
that  when  the  returns  were  furnished,  it 
would  be  shown  that  a  great  deal  more 
had  been  paid  for  those  purposes  than  wai 
ever  intended ;  and  it  was  time  to  put  an 
end  to  expenses  so  extravagant     He  was 
desirous  of  knowing  from  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Under-Secretary  of  the  Colonial  De- 
partment, whether  any  and  what  alteratioo 
was  in  meditation  in  the  Consular  Estab- 
lishment? He  (Mr.  Hume)  knew  that  there 
were  men  of  integrity  and  experience — 
merchants,  who  would  gladly  undertake 
the  offices  of  Consuls  and  Vice-consul?, 
with  no  other  remuneration  than  the  fees. 
He  would  press  upon  the  noble  Lord  whe- 
ther, under  such  circumstances,  the  S3rstem 
ought  not  to  undergo  a  considerable  alter- 
ation.    He  was  aware  that  the  Coosuli 
established    on  the  African   coast   were 
under  different  regulations — ^their  duties 
being  partly  of  a  political  nature.     Since 
he  had  come  into  the  House  he  had  under- 
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stood  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  dispose  of  the  Ambassador's  house 
at  Paris,  in  order  that  a  portion  of  the 
expenditure  might  be  got  rid  of.  With 
respect  to  the  Consular  establishment  in 
France,  he  thought  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries  did  not  warrant  the  expen- 
diture thus  incurred.  In  order  to  see  what 
the  trade  was,  he  was  about  to  move  for  a 
return  of  the  exports  of  British  goods  to 
France,  and  the  import  of  French  goods 
to  this  country,  for  a  series  of  years — viz., 
from  the  Peace  of  1814  to  the  present 
time,  distinguishing  the  amount  exported 
and  imported  in  each  year.  He  hoped 
that  the  bad  policy  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed,  and  which  had  restricted  the 
trade  between  the  two  nations,  would  be 
continued  no  longer ;  and  he  hailed  with 
satisfaction  the  proposition  which  had 
been  made  a  few  nights  ago  for  the  equali- 
sation of  duty  on  foreign  wines.  This 
arrangement  would  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  French  wines  to  this  country, 
and, doubtless,  British  manufactured  goods 
would  be  received  in  return.  He  believed 
that,  when  the  latter  returns  were  before 
the  House,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  somCi  to  see  how  little  traffic  there 
had  been  between  nations  so  well  calcu- 
lated for  trading  with  each  other.  He  be^ 
lieved  it  would  be  shown  by  the  returns, 
that  the  evil  consequences  of  our  bad 
policy  were  more  serious,  he  might  say  dis- 
astrous, than  most  people  imagined.  He, 
however,  trusted  that,  ere  long,  the  French 
government  would  perceive  the  value  of 
carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Eng- 
land. The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
moving — 

''  For  an  account  of  the  amount  paid 
for  the  purchase  of  the  residence  of  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Paris,  the  amount 
paid  in  each  year  since  the  first  purchase, 
for  additions,  repairs,  furniture  and  estab- 
lishment for  the  residence,  up  to  the  end 
of  December  1830,  and  the  total  expense 
during  that  time  (exclusive  of  the  sums 
paid  in  each  year  for  the  salary  and  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  the  British  Am- 
bassador and  suites). — For  the  amount 
paid  in  each  year  since  1814,  for  the  Sala- 
ries of  British  Ambassadors,  Ministers, 
Envoys,  Secretaries,  Chaplains,  and  all 
others  attached  to  the  British  Embassies 
in  France,  under  the  head  of  Ordinary 
Allowances ;  also,  an  account  of  all  con- 
tingent expenses  for  plate,  presents,  for 
messengers,  entertainments,    and  public 
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days  (excepting  monies  paid  for  the  pur- 
chase, repairs,  and  furniture  of  residence 
as  required  in  the  preceding  order),  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  entire  of  the  extraordinary 
expense  for  the  diplomatic  department  in 
France,  and  the  total  of  both  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  expense  in  each  year. 
— For  the  amount  paid  in  Salaries  and 
Allowances  for  British  Consul-general, 
Consuls,  and  Vice-consuls,  in  France,  in 
each  year  since  1814;  specifying  the  place 
of  residence,  salary,  and  allowances  of 
each,  together  with  ail  contingent  and 
extraordinary  expenses  incurred  at  or  by 
the  Consuls  and  Vice-consuls  at  their 
several  residences  in  France,  for  Chap- 
lains, Hospitals,  or  on  any  other  account, 
and  the  aggregate  amount  for  the  same  in 
that  time. — Of  the  amount,  in  official  and 
real  value,  of  all  British  Exports  to  France 
in  each  year  since  1814,  distinguishing 
those  of  British  from  colonial  produce; 
also,  an  abstract  of  the  amount,  in  official 
value,  of  all  Imports  from  France  in  each 
year,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  made  up 
during  that  time.'* 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
oppose  the  Motion,  and  he  was  sorry,  in 
the  absence  of  his  noble  friend  (Lord 
Howick),  that  he  could  not  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex ; 
but  this  he  could  say,  that  with  respect  to 
the  payment  of  Consuls,  he  knew  that 
subject  had  been  some  time  under  the 
consideration  of  his  noble  friend  and  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Department. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Customs'  Acts — On  the  Motion  of 
Lord  Althorp,  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Customs'  Acts,  embracing 
the  resolutions  to  Repeal  the  Duties  on 
Coals,  was  brought  up  and  read.  On  the 
motion  that  the  Resolutions  be  agreed  to, 

Cape  Wines.]  Mr.  Courtenay  asked 
the  noble  Lord,  whether  he  persisted  in 
raising  the  duty  on  Cape  Wines  ? 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  deputation  of  the  merchants  and 
others  concerned  in  that  branch  of  trade 
with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  after 
hearing  their  arguments  against  the  im- 
post, he  had  agreed  that  some  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  duty,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  raising  it  all  at  once  to  the  same 
duty  as  was  to  be  levied  on  the  continental 
wines,  it  should  be  only  raised  from  25. 5d. 
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He  must  repeat,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
unfair  to  establish  between  the  two  modes 
of  conveyance  a  greater  degree  of  equality 
than  at  present.  He  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  for  small  distances,  the  tax  as  at  pre- 
sent stated,  might  be  too  high,  but  that  was 
capable  of  regulation,  and  the  tax,  instead 
of  being  charged  as  now  proposed,  might, 
peihaps,  be  made  more  to  resemble  that 
now  put  upon  stage-coaches.  Some  hon. 
Gentlemen  seemed  to  think,  that  because 
he  had  consented  to  make  some  alterations 
in  his  original  plan,  he  ought  to  submit  to 
a  change  of  the  whole.  He  could  assure 
such  hon.  Gentlemen  that  if  they  expect- 
ed him  to  do  so  they  would  be  mistaken. 
The  House  must  be  aware,  that  in  laying 
on  fresh  taxes,  and  in  remitting  others,  he 
was  placed  under  great  difficulties,  for  he 
was  compelled  to  maintain  a  complete 
secresy  respecting  his  arrangements  till  he 
announced  them  to  the  House,  and  was 
therefore  obliged  to  act,  in  some  respects, 
upon  defective  information.  He  had,  how- 
ever, now  received  information  on  most  of 
the  subjects  connected  with  the  Budget, 
and  should  shortly  be  able  to  make  up 
his  mind  decisively  as  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue. 

Mr.  Grove  Price  said,  that  the  proposed 
tax  on  passengers  by  steam  would  be  felt 
as  a  great  hardship  by  the  lower  and 
middle  classes.  A  jaunt  down  the  river  was 
always  considered  one  of  the  chief  recrea- 
tions of  the  citizens  of  London.  In  his 
opinion,  the  proposed  tax  would  bring  ruin 
on  Gravesend,  Margate  and  Ramsgate — 
towns  recently  built  to  accommodate  the 
citizens,  a  great  majority  of  whom  took 
advantacce  of  steam  communication.  When 
the  noble  Lord  considered  the  small  ad- 
vantage which  could  be  derived  from  the 
tax,  and  the  great  difficulty  and  inconve- 
nience it  would  produce,  he  trusted  he 
would  yield  in  this,  as  he  had  done  on  so 
many  other  occasions,  to  popular  feeling 
and  the  opinion  of  the  House,  and  give  up 
the  proposition. 

Mr.  Tennant  entirely  concurred  with 
those  who  objected  to  the  tax  on  passen- 
gers in  steam*boat8  on  the  grounds  of 
inexpediency  and  impolicy.  He  wished, 
however,  to  refer  to  the  noble  Lord's  apo- 
logy for  the  t.ix,  which  was  founded  on  the 
idea  that  it  was  a  kind  of  counterbalance 
to  the  tax  on  stage-coaches.  He  con- 
tended, however,  that  steam  carnage  did 
not  seriously  affect  stage-coaches.  Stage- 
coaches had  a  monopoly  Qf  the  land  com- 


munication, and  steamers  of  communication 
by  sea ;  and  the  facility  of  steam  com- 
munication was  an  inducement  to  many  to 
go  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  who 
would  otherwise  remain  at  home.  Many 
who  went  in  steamers,  also  returned  by 
land,  and  in  that  way  stage-coach  travel- 
ling was  encouraged  bv  steam  navigation. 
The  stage-coach  proprietors,  he  was  con- 
vinced, so  far  from  considering  the  pro- 
posed tax  as  a  boon,  would  say  that  it  was 
a  tax  on  stage-coaches.  He  repeated,  that 
the  proposed  tax  was  such,  in  point  of  fact. 
He  only  asked  the  noble  Lord  to  inquire, 
and  he  would  find  that  this  was  the  light 
in  which  the  tax  would  be  viewed.  He 
objected  to  it,  however,  on  higher  grounds. 
It  was  a  tax  on  productive  industry,  and 
contrary  to  the  principle  which  the  noble 
Lord  himself  had  so  forcibly  advocated. 
He  himself  was  intimately  connected 
with  a  set  of  adventurers — so  they  might  be 
called — but  he  would  say  a  set  of  speculators 
[/au^A/er]. Well,  then.as  that  excited  risibil- 
ity, he  would  say,  that  he  was  in  commu- 
nication with  a  company  of  capitalists  and 
speculators, — who  had  it  in  contemplation 
at  this  very  time,  to  establish  a  company 
for  the  increase  of  steam  navigation  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  not  only  for  passengers, 
but  goods.  The  proposed  tax,  however, 
would  prevent  all  projects  of  that  descrip- 
tion, which,  he  contended,  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  national  advantage. 

Mr.  Alderman  TAompson thought, that  if 
the  noble  Lord  was  as  well  aware  as  he 
was  of  the  advantage  and  accommodation 
which  the  steam  navigation  on  the  river 
afforded  to  the  shopkeepers  and  citi7^ns  of 
London,  who  were  shut  up  in  a  narrow  and 
confined  atmosphere  six  days  of  the 
week,  he  would  feel  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  the  proposed  tax.  The  fare  to 
Gravesend  was  one  shilling,  and  the  tax 
would  amount  to  a  shilling  also — so  that, 
in  that  instance,  it  would  amount  to  100 
per  cent.  It  would  be  felt,  not  only  in 
London,  but  in  all  the  sea-ports  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  hon.  Alderman 
concluded  by  reading  an  extract  from  a 
letter  which  he  received  from  an  individ- 
ual residing  in  Ipswich,  stating,  that  a 
steamer,  which  was  about  to  be  started, 
would  be  sent  for  sale  to  a  foreign  country, 
or  broken  up,  if  the  proposed  duty  was 
imposed;  and  suggesting,  that  if  there 
must  be  any  tax,  it  should  b^  laid  on  the 
vessel,  rather  than  on  the  passengers. 

Mr.  Shav>  objected  particularly  to  th^ 
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motive  for  so  doing  was  the  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  it.  To  Ireland  it  would  do 
inconceivable  mischief,  by  exciting  the 
easily  irritated  feelings  of  the  people  of 
that  country. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  said,  that  the 
people  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  felt  very  re- 
pugnant to  the  imposition  of  the  tax  on 
steam  passengers,  and  hoped,  in  common 
with  him,  that  it  would  not  be  persevered 
in. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  considered  the 
tax  as  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the  poor 
Irish  labourer  coming  to  England  to  earn 
his  bread,  as  it  was  one  of  no  less  than 
300  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  his  pas- 
sage-money. For  instance,  from  Ireland 
to  Glasgow,  in  consequence  of  steam 
navigation,  he  could  now  get  across  for 
4d. ;  labile,  if  the  tax  proposed  should 
be  adopted,  the  price  would  be  Is.  4d., 
which  the  Irish  labourer  never  would  be 
ftble  to  pay.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  a  beneficial  tax  might  be 
levied  on  that  artificial  power  which  had, 
in  so  many  instances,  superseded  manual 
industry. 

Mr.  Ridley  Colbome  agreed  with  those 
hon.  Members  who  coincided  with  the 
yiews  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  who  praised 
the  measures  of  the  Government;  and  did 
not  blame  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
imposition  of  the  tax :  but  what  he  had 
xpost  particularly  to  complain  of  was,  the 
course  pursued  by  hon.  Members  who  got 
up  a  debate  every  night  on  every  tax  pro- 
posed, with  the  view  to  goad  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  colleagues  into  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  property-tax,  which,  after  all,  as 
had  been  stated  by  a  noble  Earl  in  another 
place,  would  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Holme  Sumner  said,  that  the  tax 
on  steam  passengers  would  not  have  the  ^ 
effect  of  prohibiting  the  importation*  of  i 
Irish  labourers.  But  what  he  was  aston- 
ished at  was,  that  no  efibrts  were  made 
with  that  view  by  the  maritime  parishes, 
who  had  been  subjected  to  the  burthen  of 
passing  these  Irish  labourers  back  to  their 
country,  who  were  allowed  to  take  all  the 
money  they  had  earned  back  to  Ireland 
in  their  pockets.  The  city  of  Bristol  alone 
had  paid  2,500^  in  this  mode  last  year, 
and  if  this  tax  was  imposed  it  would  have 
to  pay  double  that  sum  this  year.  He  ! 
had  expected  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Liverpool  some  statement  in  opposition  to 
the  tax,  as  to  the  injurious  effects  it 
woidd  have  in  Liverpool  and  other  sea- 


ports in  Lancashire,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  much  greater  there  than  at 
Bristol. 

Mr.  Warhurlon  said,  that  the  effect 
which  the  tax  would  produce  would  be,  to 
put  down  steam-boats  in  England  altoge- 
ther, and,  with  them,  to  throw  all  persons 
who  were  dependant  on  that  mode  of  em- 
ployment out  of  bread.  When  it  Was  con- 
sidered that  the  coal-tax  was  to  be  only  5s. 
per  Newcastle  chaldron  on  exportation,  it 
would  be  seen  that  depots  of  coal  would 
be  formed  at  Calais,  Dunkirk,  Ostend,  and 
other  places  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and 
enable  those  places  instantly  to  start 
steamers,  and  successfully  to  compete 
with  the  English  vessels,  as  no  duty  was  to 
be  levied  on  them. 

Lord  Althorp  must  submit  to  the  House 
that  hewas  hardly  dealt  fairly  by  in  this  dis* 
cussion.    Although  the  House  had  seemed 
exceedingly  gratified  at  every  statement  of 
a  tax  taken  off,  they  had,  more  naturally 
than  reasonably,  objected  to  every  proposi- 
tion for  a  tax  to  be  laid  on.     Now  they 
must  be  aware,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Revenue,  for  every  tax  taken  off  there 
must  be  some  burthen  of  another  sort  im- 
posed ;  and  the  only  question  was,  how  to 
take  off  taxes  that  pressed  injuriously  on 
productive    industry,    and    to  substitute 
others  that  would  not  have  a  similar  effect  ? 
It  was  said,  that  this  was  a  tax  contrary  to 
all  principle ;  he  feared  the  same  objec« 
tion  could  be  made  to  most  taxes.      It 
would  be  difiBicult  to  state  any  principle  on 
which  taxes  ought  to  be  imposed,  at  least 
so   far  as  the  advantages  of  labour  were 
concerned.     But  he  must  say,  with  respect 
to  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  injustice 
of  the  tax,  that  he  could  not  concur  with 
the  remark ;  for,  when  every  land  carriage 
was  taxed,  as  it  was  at  present,  he  thought 
it  could  not  be  unjust  to  impose  some  tax 
on  the  rival  mode  of  carriage.     It  might, 
indeed,  be  proper  to  modify  the  tax  in 
some  manner,  so  as  not  to  make  it  press 
unequally  or  improperly  on  any  particular 
class  of  persons ;  but  he  saw  no  reason  for 
giving  up  the  tax  altogether.     It  might  be 
said,  indeed,  that  the  Government  ought 
to  take  the  tax  off  stage-coaches    and 
post-horses,  which  was  true;   but  when 
the  object  of    the  Government  was  to 
take  off  those  taxes  that  pressed   most 
heavily   on  productive  industry,  he  did 
not  think  that  any  Gentleman  in    that 
House  would  be  found  to  assert  that  that 
wus  the  first  which  ought  to  be  repealedt 
Y2 
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support  any  motion  for  doing  away  with 
the  drawback  on  malt  used  in  Scotland. 
He  hoped,  however,  the  hon.  Alderman 
would  extend  his  benerolence  to  Ireland ; 
anc^  whilst  he  excepted  that  country  from 
the  operation  of  this  tax,  as  well  as  Scot* 
land,  that  he  would  also  propose  the 
abolition  of  the  drawback  which  was 
allowed  to  the  distilleries  in  Ireland 
as  well  as  those  in  Scotland.  After 
all  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  proposed  measures  of  taxation, 
he  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  had  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Callington  (Mr.  Baring)  had  come  to  last 
year — that  reducing  one  tax,  and  laying  it 
on  another,  could  not  afford  any  material 
•relief  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  entirely  concurred 
in  the  hon.  Baronet's  (Sir  G.  Clerk's) 
suggestion,  for  placing  Ireland  on  the 
same  footing  as  Scotland,  with  respect 
both  to  the  tax  on  steam  passengers,  and 
the  drawback  on  malt. 

Sir  Charles  Burrell  spoke,  not  so  much 
from  his  own  judgment,  as  from  that  of 
practical  persons,  when  he  said  that  the 
proposed  tax  on  passsengers  by  steam 
would  operate  injuriously.  If  a  tax  was 
put  upon  steam- vessels,  however,  he  saw 
no  reason  why  those  machines  lately  in- 
vented, and  which  conveyed  tons  of  goods, 
to  the  great  danger  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects (he  meant  steam  carriages)  should 
be  excepted.  These  conveyances  came 
directly  into  competition  with  coaches 
and  waggons. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  thought  the  noble 
Lord  was  like  the  man  and  his  ass-* he 
endeavoured  to  please  everybody,  and  had 
pleased  nobody.  He  recommended  the 
noble  Lord,  however,  to  persevere  in  what, 
as  a  conscientious  man,  he  believed  to  be 
right.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  the 
'.ax  on  steam-vessels  a  very  reasonable 
tax,  and  he  would  vote  for  it. 

The  Resolutions  agreed  to. 

Mr.  F,  Lewis  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  noble  Lord  whether  it  was  his 
intent^ion  to  repeal  that  particular  duty 
paid  on  one  description  of  coals,  and  best 
known  as  the  Richmond  ship-duty,  as  well 
as  the  general  duty. 

Lord  Althorp  was  understood  to  answer, 
that  the  subject  was  under  consideration. 

Lord  G.  B.  Lennox  felt  called  upon, 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  of  Sussex,  who  had 
suffered  greatly  from  the  duty  on  coals, 
to  express  his  grratitod®  to  bia  M^esty't 


Government  for  reducing  that  tax.  Great 
frauds  were  committed  in  that  article,  of 
which  he  could  state  a  recent  instance. 
He  had  imported  some  coals  from  New- 
castle, and,  as  they  were  for  bis  own  use, 
he  was  anxious  that  they  should  be  of  the 
best  description,  and  directed  that  they 
should  be  large: — 134  chaldrons  were 
shipped*  but,  when  the  vessel  arrived  in 
the  port  of  Shoreham,  those  134  chaldrons 
had  increased  to  156,  having  multiplied 
on  the  voyage.  The  large  coals  had  been 
turned  into  smali^  and  he  had  to  pay 
duty  and  freight  for  twenty- two  chaldrons 
more,  in  fact,  than  he  received.  The 
coals  were  deteriorated — a  great  part 
actually  reduced  to  dust ;  and  yet  he  had 
to  pay  6s,  a  chaldron  duty,  and  12«.  a 
chaldron  freight ;  so  that  be  received  an 
inferior  article,  and  had  to  pay  about  20/. 
more  for  it.  To  prevent  frauds  of  this  de- 
scription, he  should  propose  that  coals 
should  be  sold  by  weight,  and  not  by 
measure. 

Mr.  ils^e^/ recommended,  that  the  duty 
on  the  manufacture  of  tiles  should  ba 
taken  off,  as  it  yielded  little  to  the  revenue, 
and  pressed  severely  on  the  manufacturer. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  thought,  that  if  a  duty 
was  to  be  put  on  steam -vessels,  as  pro- 
posed, the  fair  way  would  be,  a  tax  on 
the  steam-power,  and  not  on  the  pas- 
sengers. 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Customs  Acts, 
founded  on  the  Resolutions  for  repealing 
the  duty  on  Coals  carried  from  one  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  another,  and  ifls« 
posing  a  duty  on  Coals  exported,  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  in. 

Corporation  of  Dublin.]  O'QoT' 
tnan  Mahon  presented  a  Petition  from  an 
Inhabitant  of  Dublin,  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  in 
excluding  him  from  the  freedom  of  that 
City,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  birth 
and  apprenticeship.  The  petitioner  had 
obtained  a  Mandamus  from  the  Court  of 
King's-bench,  and  had  paid  the  fees  ne- 
cessary for  obtaining  his  freedom ;  not'* 
withstanding  which,  the  Corporation  re« 
fused  to  admit  him  as  a  freeman.  He  de- 
scribed the  Corporation  of  Dublin  as  very 
differently  constituted  from  that  of  LondoBt 
and  very  inferior  to  it  in  respectability  and 
independence. 

Mr.  Skaw  assured  the  House,  that  he 
trespassed  upon  it  with  extreme  relttctaaoe. 
Bat  tha  hoa,  mendier  for  Clira  hatiaf 
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inexpediency  of  the  tax  as  it  would  affect 
Ireland.  Those  who  argued  against  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union  in  that  country 
always  insisted,  that  if  such  an  event 
occurred,  a  tax  of  this  kind  would  be  in- 
flicted, to  the  great  injury  of  Ireland.  He 
therefore  respectfully  submitted,  that  it 
would  be  most  injudicious,  in  the  present 
state  of  that  country,  to  impose*  such 
a  tax. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said,  the  question 
before  th6  House  was,  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  coals,  and  not  the  tax  on  passen- 
gers by  steam.  No  occasion  more  un- 
favourable, he  contended,  could  have  been 
selected  forarguing  against  a  tax  on  steam- 
boats, than  the  bringing  up  of  Resolutions 
which  led  directly  to  a  measure  by  which 
the  proprietors  of  steam-boats  would  be 
considerably  relieved.  The  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  coals  gave  a  great  advantage 
to  steam  communication — a  consideration 
entirely  lefl  out  by  those  who  argued 
against  the  proposed  tax.  It  would  be 
much  better,  he  submitted,  to  reserve  the 
arguments  against  this  tax  till  the  specific 
measure  imposing  it  was  introduced.  The 
most  extraordinary  of  all  the  arguments 
against  it  was  that  of  the  member  for 
St.  Alban's  (Mr.  Tennant),  who  contended 
that  this  would  be  not  so  much  a  tax  on 
steam-vessels,  as  on  stage-coaches.  The 
very  principle  on  which  the  measure  was 
defensible  was,  that  it  proposed  a  tax  on 
a  species  of  conveyance  not  already  taxed, 
and  by  that  means  put  it  on  an  equality 
with  another  species  of  conveyance  (he 
meant  stage-coaches),  which  was  already 
taxed  to  a  considerable  amount.  When 
steam  navigation  was  firstestablished,  many 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  for 
a  tax  on  steam-vessels,  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  be  injurious  to  stage-coach 
property,  and  if  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Alban's  inquired,  he  would  find,  probably, 
that  many  of  his  own  constituents  had 
signed  those  petitions.  When  the  whole 
of  the  measures  of  his  noble  friend 
were  considered,  he  thought  the  pro- 
prietors of  steam-vessels  ought  to  be  well 
pleased  with  what  was  proposed. 

Lord  Stormont  objected  to  the  proposed 
tax,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  operate 
most  injuriously  on  the  inhabita,nts  of  the 
Western  Highlands.  The  ai^ument  that 
it  woold  equalise  the  burthens  now  laid 
exdosively  on  stage-coach  property  did 
not  apply  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
which  he  adverted,  because  the  inhabitants 


knew  not  the  blessings  of  a  stage-coach. 
He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  defer  to 
the  suggestions  of  nearly  every  Member 
who  had  spoken,  and  give  up  the  tax  on 
passengers  by  steam. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  when 
the  noble  Lord  proposed  a  reduction  of 
taxation,  there  had  been  a  general  cheer, 
but  when  new  taxes  were  suggested, 
every  one  had  some  objection.  He  had 
no  particular  objection  to  the  proposed  tax 
on  passengers  oy  steam,  except  on  the 
grounds  urged  by  the  last  speakers. 
When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
came  forward  with  his  proposition  on  this 
subject,  he  (Mr.  Alderman  Wood)  gave 
notice  that  he  should  certainly  move  that 
Scotland  should  be  relieved  from  the 
operation  of  the  measure.  The  meads  by 
which  he  proposed  to  effect  this  was,  by 
doing  away  with  the  drawback  now  paid 
on  malt  used  in  distilleries  in  Scotland. 
That  was  a  dead  robbery  on  the  country, 
to  the  amount  of  above  200,000/.  per 
annum ;  for  he  was  sure  the  malt  was  never 
used  on  which  the  drawback  was  allowed. 
He  gave  notice,  therefore,  that  when  the 
noble  Lord  brought  forward  his  Resolu- 
tion for  the  imposition  of  this  tax,  he 
(Alderman  Wood)  would  move  that  Scot- 
land be  exempted  from  it,  and  that  as  a 
substitute  no  drawback  should  be  allowed 
hereafter  to  Scotland  on  malt.  There 
were  other  means,  by  resorting  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  could  effect  a  considerable  sav- 
ing. There  was  a  Motion  of  his  which  stood 
in  the  Order  Book  for  a  red  notion  of  salaries. 
Now  he  would  tell  the  noble  Lord,  that  if 
he  did  not  effect  reductions  in  the  public 
salaries  to  the  amount  of  700,000/.,  he 
would  not  do  his  duty  to  the  country.  If 
he  did  that,  he  might  let  cotton  and  other 
articles  go  untaxed.  If  the  noble  l^rd 
would  reduce  the  salaries  of  sixty- 
nine  departments  which  received  about 
3,000,000/.  annually  of  the  public  money, 
he  could  do  without  the  tax  upon  cotton, 
and  other  taxes  which  he  proposed  to  im- 
pose. He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  introduce  measures  of  the 
most  severe  retrenchment. 

Sir  George  Clerk,  as  a  Member  for 
Scotland,  thought  it  right  to  thank  the 
worthy  Alderman  for  his  care  of  that 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assure 
the  worthy  Alderman,  that  he  should  sup- 
port his  proposition  for  excepting  Scotland 
from  the  operation  of  the  proposed  tax ; 
and,  with  equal  cordiality,  that  he  would 
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able  that  some  rule  should  be  laid  down 
upon  the  subject 

The  Speaker  said,  that  a  very  important 
question  was  sug;gested  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  —  viz.,  whether  petitions 
from  persons  who  neither  owed  allegiance 
to,  nor  could  claim  the  protection  of,  this 
country  could  be  received.  The  object  of 
the  petitioners  was,  to  obtain  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  to 
protect  them  from  the  miseries  under 
which  they  were  at  the  present  moment 
labouring.  Was  this  a  petition  at  all  ? 
and,  if  so,  was  it  not  a  petition  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  solely  ?  The  peti- 
tion did  not  appear  to  contain  any  matter 
which  brought  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  commenced 
"  Honourable  Sirs,"  and  stated,  that  "  On 
the  renowned  English  people,  the  lovers  of 
liberty,  the  patrons  and  protectors  of  the 
injured,  the  Cretans  placed  their  last  hope 
of  salvation,  looking  up  to  them  for  the 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  Crete."  It  was 
clear  that  the  petition  could  not  be  re- 
ceived by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
an  address  to  the  English  nation. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  after  this 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker,  he 
could  have  no  hesitation  in  withdrawing 
the  petition.  Though  he  had  felt  that  he 
could  not  refuse  to  present  a  petition  on 
behalf  of  persons  enduring  such  great  suf- 
ferings, he  had,  at  the  same  time,  had 
some  doubts  as  to  its  reception. 

O' Gorman  Mahon  regretted  the  decision 
to  which  thenoble  Lord  had  come.  The 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  did  not  re- 
fuse to  receive  the  addresses  of  foreign 
nations. 

Lord  L,  Gower  said,  that  if  such  ad- 
dresses were  received,  it  would  lead  to 
great  confusion  in  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Rutkven  observed,  that  the  subjects 
of  this  country  never  addressed  other 
governments. 

Petition  withdrawn. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  Feb.  18,  1831. 

MiKtrrss.]  Bins.  The  Poctmwter  Genenl  s,  read  •  Uiird 
time,  and  passed.  For  procuting  Annual  Returns  to  Par- 
liament, relative  to  the  Poor-Ratca,  read  a  Ant  time. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  Rossltn,  ftom  the 
Post  Masters  of  Fife,  for  an  exemption  from  the  Post 
Hone  Duty.  By  Lord  Kino,  flnom  Chichester,  for  a  Re- 
duction of  Taxation,  and  Abolition  of  Pensions;  ftorn 
the  Shipwrights  of  Dublin,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union ; 
from  Collnmpton,  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  rate  of  Wagcij 


and  from  Wett  Walton,  for  a  Revisiaii  oftbo  Titho 
System:— By  Lord  Ddbbam,  from  Brancepest,  Co  the 
samcefllBct.  For  Reform,  by  the  Lomo  CBANcnxom,  from 
Portsmouth! — By  Earl  Gkit,  from  Aberdeen,  Irrii^ 
Renfrew,  Neweastle-upoo-Tyne,  Bathgate,  Dumfries, 
Kinross,  C^thneis,  Stoke  St.  Mary,  Somerset; — ^By  the 
Earl  of  RoaiBBRBT,  from  Alnwiek.  By  Eail  Grit, 
firom  the  Tradesmen  aQd  Freeholden  of  Galway,  for  an 
Alteration  of  the  Law  rdative  to  the  Franchise. 

Malt  and  Beer  Duties.]  The  Earl 
of  Winchilsea  presented  a  Petition  from 
Sittingboume,  in  Kent,  prayingtheir  Lord- 
ships to  devise  some  means  of  giving  Em- 
ployment to  the  Labouring  Classes ;  also  a 
Petition  from  Lenham,  praying  for  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Malt  Duty.  His  Lordship  ex- 
pressed himself  in  favour  of  the  reduction 
of  the  malt  dutv,  which  he  considered 
would  have  a  much  more  beneficial  effect 
than  the  repeal  of  the  beer-duty.  The 
consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  beer- 
duty  had  been  the  increase,  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  of  public-houses,  beyond  the 
control  of  the  magistracy ;  and  as  they 
afforded  commodious  and  convenient 
places  for  assembling,  he  attributed  much 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  to 
them.  They  were,  besides,  the  means  of 
encouraging  smuggling,  for  though  they 
were  nominally  opened  for  the  sale  of  beer, 
their  real  object  was,  to  dispose  of  smug- 
gled spirits. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sorry  to 
hear  the  noble  Earl  state,  that  the  repeal 
of  the  beer-duty  had  not  been  attended 
with  all  the  benefits  which  had  been  ex- 
pected from  it.  The  tax  was  considered 
to  be  one  bearing  upon  the  poor,  and 
therefore  such  as  ought  to  be  repealed. 
The  noble  Earl  had  stated,  that  the  repeal 
of  that  tax  had  done  much  to  occasion  the 
disturbances  which  had  lately  taken  place 
in  the  country ;  but  he  would  remind  the 
noble  Earl,  that  the  repeal  of  that  duty 
did  not  take  effect  till  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, and  he  believed  that  the  noble  Earl 
was  aware  that  the  disturbances  in  Kent 
commenced  at  an  earlier  period  than  that. 
The  repeal  of  that  tax  could  not,  therefore, 
have  occasioned  those  evils. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  said,  that  he 
had  not  stated  that  the  disturbances  in 
Kent  arose  from  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
beer.  What  he  said  was,  that  those  dis- 
turbances were  very  much  increased  by  the 
conveniences  afforded  by  the  beer  houses 
for  the  assembling  of  men  together. 

Coal  Duties.]  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington stated,  that  he  saw  by  the  votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons^  that  it  was  pr6- 
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posed  to  repeal  the  duty  on  Coals.    No 
man  was  more  desirous  than  he  to  relieve 
the  publiCy  if  possible,  from  that  duty ; 
but  he  begged  to  remind  the  noble  Earl, 
that   vast  abuses  prevailed  in  the  coal- 
trade  in  the  City  of  London.     Now  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  noble  Earl 
proposed  to  adopt  any  measures  to  put  a 
stop  to  those  abuses ;  and,  more  particu- 
larly, whether  the  noble  Earl  meant  to  in- 
troduce any  measure  for  the  purpose  of 
repealing  the  duty  on  coals  received  by  the 
city   of  London,  and  applicable  for  the 
purposeof  building  the  new  London  bridge. 
If  the  noble  Earl  did  not  mean  to  intro- 
duce any  such  measure,  he  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington)  was  afraid  that  very  little 
would  be  done  to  remove  the  abuses  of 
the  coal-trade ;  and  if  the  noble  Earl  did 
intend  to  propose  some  measure  for  that 
purpose*  he  begged  to  remind  the  noble 
Earl  of  the  necessity  of  finding   other 
means  for  supplying  the  deficiency  which 
would  be  thereby  created  in  the  fund  for 
building  London  bridge. 

Earl  Grey  was  as  well  aware  as  the  noble 
Duke  opposite,  that  the  proposed  mea- 
sure of  Government  would  only  remove 
part  of  the  evils  which  pressed  on  the  coal- 
trade.  He  well  knew  that  there  existed 
also  great  evils,  arising  from  the  abuses  in 
the  conduct  of  the  coal-trade  in  the  port 
of  London.  He  believed  that  notice  of 
a  bill  on  this  subject  had  been  given  in 
another  place,  to  the  principle  of  which  he 
was  friendly,  and  to  the  details  of  which 
he  should  lend  his  asJisttfnce.  With  re- 
spect to  the  duty,  to  which  the  noble  Duke 
had  alluded,  as  applicable  to  the  purpose 
of  building  the  new  London-bridge,  that 
was  a  subject  for  future  consideration.  It 
would  be  desirable,  undoubtedly,  to  re- 
lieve the  coal-trade  from  that  duty  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  was  only  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature.  The  subject,  he  admitted, 
was  worthy  the  consideration  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Lord  Teynham  called  the  attention  of 
Government,  to  the  duties  collected  at 
such  places  as  Brighton. 

Earl  Grey  said,  these  duties  were  local 
duties,  collected  for  local  purposes,  and 
totally  unconnected  with  those  duties  tg 
which  the  measure  of  Government  applied. 
Lord  King  said,  that  the  tax  on  coals  at 
Brighton  was  applied  to  the  lighting  and 
.     watching  of  that  place. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  felt  grate- 


ful to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  for  being  the  first  to  come 
forward  to  relieve  the  people  from  a  tax  on 
such  a  necessarv  article  as  coals.  No 
other  Ministers  had  listened  to  the  re- 
peated representations  which  were  made 
to  them  on  this  subject,  but  he  hoped  that 
the  noble  Duke  opposite  would  give  his 
support  to  the  bill  which  was  about  to  be 
introduced  to  Parliament,  on  the  subject 
of  the  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Lon- 
don. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  said,  his  Majesty's 
late  Ministers  were  the  first  who  consented 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire on  the  subject  of  the  coal  duties, 
without  which  inquiry  it  would  have  been 
wrong  in  the  Government  to  have  prp- 
posed  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  know  what  were  the  intentions 
of  the  late  Ministers,  but  he  believed  that 
in  consequence  of  what  passed  in  the  Com- 
mittee, they  would  have  come  forward 
with  a  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  coal- 
duty.  . 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  believed, 
as  far  as  the  municipal  duties  of  the  city 
of  London  were  concerned,  that  the  late 
Government  would  have  had  no  objection 
to  their  repeal ;  but  he  could  not  give  it 
credit  for  any  intention  of  relieving  the 
country  of  the  coasting  duty.  The  noble 
Duke  opposite  appeared  to  him  to  show  a 
decided  disinclination,  in  the  Committee 
up-stairs,  to  relieve  the  coal-trade  of  the 
duty  of  6s.  per  chaldron.  He  thought 
that  a  very  unjust  cry  had  been  raised 
against  the  present  Ministers,  with  respect 
to  every  thing  they  had  brought  forward. 
Their  object  appeared  to  him  to  relieve  the 
labouring  and  industrious  classes,  and  he 
considered  it  nothing  but  just,  that  the 
funded  interest,  whose  prosperity  depended 
on  the  welfare  of  the  State,  should  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  State.  He  recollected  that  the 
late  Government  came  forward  with  the 
spirit-tax,  and  stamp  tax,  which  they  found 
not  palateable,  and  therefore  they  were 
obliged  to  make  other  arrangements. 

Greece.]  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  rose 
to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite ;  but  before  doing  so,  he.wished  to 
observe,  that  if  he  had  hitherto  refrained 
from  bringing  under  the  attention  of  the 
House  some  mattersconnected  with  foreign 
affairs,  he  had  not  adopted  that  course 
from  not  feeling  the  deepest  conviction  of 
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tK€  tnporlMiM  of  tkoM  maltcrii.  On  tk 
Q«Btrsry»  dit  House  oiiitt  bava  mcb  quite 
tttffieieiit  b  tkc  aspect  of  foreigD  affairs 
to  justify  the  anzietj  and  serious  attention 
ol  every  man.  Tbece  was,  iodeed,  much 
that  required ,  and  he  had  no  doubt  would 
receive,  foU  explanatie*.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, what  was  due  to  the  attuation  of  the 
noble  Earl  oppoeite ;  the  honour  aad  safety 
of  the  country  was  confided  to  his  hands, 
and  he  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  should  be 
very  sorry  immaturely  to  interfere  in  any 
course  oi  proceeding  in  which  the  noble 
Earl  and  his  colleagues  were  engaged. 
But  the  point  to  which  he  was  desirous  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  noble  Earl  was 
not  lial^  to  any  such  objection,  for  it  was 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  safety 
of  the  country.  It  would  be  recollected  by 
the  House,  that  in  the  course  of  last  9es* 
sion  he  had  the  honour  of  laying  upon  the 
Ta^le  of  that  House,  by  command  of  his 
Majesty,  certain  papers  explanatory  of  the 
pacification  and  final  settlement  of  Greece. 
Among  those  papers  was  a  protocol,  by 
which  the  limit*  and  condition  of  Greece 
were  settled.  When,  by  the  decision  of 
the  iltustriotM  person  destined  to  be  the 
sov^mgn  of  that  country,  part  of  that  ar- 
rangement remained  incomplete,  he  (the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen)  informed  the  Housed  that 
the  first  measure  adopted  by  the  frfenipo^ 
tentiaries  of  the  allies  was,  to  assure  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  Governij^ents,  that  no 
chuige  should  take  place  in  the  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  limits  of  the  country,  but 
that  every  thing  as  respected  them  should 
remain  immutable.  Now,  he  should  not 
have  thouj^ht  it  in  the  least  necessary  to 
call  their  Lordships'  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  would  have  been  willing  to  leave 
to  the  leisure  of  the  noble  Earl  who  was 
now  engaged  with  more  important  perhaps, 
certainly  more  urgent  duties,  than  the  selec- 
tion of  a  Prince  for  Greece,  had  not  his 
attention  been  called  to  a  report  of  a 
speech  spoken  by  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  France.  In  answer  to  an  attack, 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  French 
Government,  by  a  Member  who  objected 
to  the  contracted  limits  of  Greece,  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Ai&irs  at  Paris  stat- 
ed "  That  the  affiiirs  of  Greece  had  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Government,  and 
he  did  not  suppose  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  ever  think  that  French  inter- 
vention in  this  part  of  the  world  could  have 
been  withovt  effecL  It  was  to  the  inter^ 
teDlkm  of  Fsance— to  her  arm»— «a  omt* 


nous  eypreishm,'*-to  her  eaerfflees,  Aai 
Greece  owed  her  liberty  and  independence. 
The  frontiers  of  Greece  at  first  were  nar- 
rowly ctrcumscribed :  they  would,  he 
hoped,  be  extended,  and  the  new  State 
find  in  them  safety  and  prosperity."  He 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  ashed  for  no  ex- 
planation on  this  subject,  neither  did  he 
ask  the  noble  Earl  to  state  whether  the 
speech  he  had  just  read  was  autbeiiuc  or 
not;  but  he  thought  that  statement  jnsti- 
ised  him  in  desiring  to  know  whether,  after 
the  long  and  painful  invesiigatioD  which 
took  place  on  the  subject,  aliier  the  con- 
claekm  which  was  arrived  at,  and  after  the 
assurances  given  and  repeated  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that  that  eonchwien 
should  in  no  wise  be  changed,  ft  was  really 
posstUe  that  the  noble  Earl  should  hate 
voluntarily  opened  ^is  subject  again,  and 
entered  upon  another  negotiation.  The 
question,  therefore,  which  he  rose  to  ask 
was,  whether  any  negotiation  was  now 
taking  place,  having  for  ite  olject  the  ex- 
tension of  the  limits  of  Greece  ? 

Earl  Qrey  said,  that  to  the  question  in- 
troduced with  so  much  solemnily  by  the 
noble  Earl,  he  should  certainly  have  been 
better  prepared  to  give  an  answer,  if  the 
noble  Earl  had  done  htm  the  favour  to 
communicate  to  him  hie  intentioii  of  put- 
ting it.  He  (Earl  Grey)  did  net  beeicate 
to  say,  that,  pressed  by  other  msitters  of 
much  greater  urgency,  he  had  not  paid  the 
same  attention  to  this  sobject  as  he  had 
to  other  sut^ects  which  were  certainly  of 
greater  importance.  AU  that  he  co«id  esj 
at  present  was,  that  he  waa  not  aware  of 
any  thing  passing  in  the  way  of  negosiacioa 
respecting  that  question  to  which  Uie  noble 
Earl  had  alluded.  It  was  possible^  ndt- 
withstanding  this  declaration,  tiiat  eoese 
negotiation  might  be  begun,  and  eertainly 
he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  sayings  that 
if  liibits  of  a  better  descnption  cowkl  be 
assigned  to  Greece,  conslstentlv  with  good 
faith,  such  a  result  would  be  most  deerr- 
able  for  the  future  independence  and  safety 
of  that  country,  as  well  as  for  the  general 
advantage  of  Europe.  The  nolde  &wl  had 
read  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  the 
Minlsler  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  France,  and 
then  said  that  he  did  not  call  open  him  (Earl 
Grey)  for  explanation*  He  certainly 
thought  that  the  noble  Earl  could  hardly 
call  on  him  to  explain  a  speech  delivered 
by  a  Secretary  of  a  Foreign  Government, 
still  less  of  a  speech  which  he  (Earl  Or^) 
dcclased  he  had  never  seen.    Te  eaf  whe» 
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tkit  Ike  iptech  wm  autheotic  or  not,  was 
cempktcly  out  of  hit  powar.  Tkare  was 
a  phrase  in  the  speech  which  he  observed 
had  particularly  alarmed  the  noble  Earl— 
nameW,  that  to  intervention  by  the  arms 
of  France^  the  Greeks  owed  all  they  enjoy- 
ed of  independence  and  security.  Now, 
however  much  the  noble  Earl  might  be 
alarmed  by  tlie  intervention  of  France,  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  remind  the 
House,  that  that  intervention,  for  which 
the  French  Minister  claimed  so  much  cre- 
dit for  the  QoTemment  of  France,  as  hav- 
io;  thereby  established  a  title  to  the  gra- 
titude of  Greece,  took  place  long  before  the 
present  Ministers  came  into  office.  Whe- 
ther that  intervention  was  right  or  wrong, 
—whether  it  had  lessened  the  credit  of  this 
country,  or  established  tlie  influence  of 
France  in  Greece,<*^would  be  discussed 
when  the  question  came  before  their  Lord- 
ships ;  but,  whatever  might  have  been  its 
effect,  whether  prejudical  or  otherwise,  to 
the  honour  and  interest  of  this  country,  for 
that  the  present  Government  were  in  no 
degree  responsible.  To  revert  to  the 
question  which  the  noble  Earl  had  asked, 
he  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  deficient  in 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  not  to  be 
prepared  to  give  it  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
answer;  but  he  pleaded  guilty  to  thus 
mach  delinquency, — that  being  pressed  by 
other  and  more  urgent  matters,  he  had  not 
directed  his  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
was  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  give  the 
noble  Earl  an  immediate  answer. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  supposed,  that  the 
noble  Earl  would  have  no  objection  to  give 
a  decisive  answer  to  the  question  when  he 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
With  respect  to  the  French  Minister's 
speech,  he  begged  to  say,  that  it  had  not 
excited  the  least  alarm  in  him,  nor  did  he 
object  to  the  intervention  of  France;  but 
he  thought  the  term  a  little  ominous  after 
all  the  dedaraiibns  which  had  been  made 
of  QonMntervention ;  neither  did  he  object 
to  what  had  been  done  by  France,  seeing 
that  it  waa  done  in  concert  with  the  allies. 
He  would  not  now  enter  into  the  question 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  extend  the 
limits  of  Greece.  But  the  question  which 
he  had  put  was,  whether,  after  an  arrange- 
laeat  had  been  completed,  and  solemn  and 
Ideated  assurances  that  that  arrangement 
should  not  be  changed,  the  noble  Earl 
had  thought  Btto  open  the  question  again, 
and  enter  into  fresh  negotiations. 

Earl  Orejf  thought,  that  if^  after  mature 


consideration,  it  should  bo  found  neata- 
sary  to  change  any  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  aueh 
alterations  being  made  as  might  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  parties  interested. 

ScoTLAVD  RaFoan  Petitioks.]  The 
Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  was  intrusted 
with  a  petition  from  the  city  of  Edin* 
burgh,  signed  by  upwards  of  21,700, 
which  he  l^lieved  to  convey  the  senUflMnts 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  individuals,  who, 
amidst  the  general  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  oountry, 
still  held  out  and  retained  their  old  opi* 
nions.  The  petition  was  very  short,  but 
he  would  not  trouble  their  Loraships  with 
having  it  read,  as  he  could  state  in  a 
single  sentence  its  import.  They  stated, 
that  in  Scotland  the  Representation  was 
entirely  a  mockery  ;  and  that  by  law,  all 
the  Members  could  be  returned  by  persons 
who  never  saw  the  soil  of  the  country. 
The  petitioners  further  stated  (he  used 
their  own  words)  that  the  effect  of  this 
system  was,  to  degrade  the  people,  to  ren* 
der  Members  unaccountable,  and  Parlia-^ 
ment  corrupt,  and  they  prayed  their  Lord<« 
ships  to  remedy  the  evils  created  by  the 
system  in  Scotland,  by  adopting  some  plan 
for  the  improving  the  Representattcm  of 
that  country.  In  that  prayer  he  cordially 
concurred.  Independently  of  his  con- 
nexion with  his  Majesty's  Government,  he 
was  now,  as  he  always  had  been,  an  ad« 
vocate  for  a  temperate,  safe,  and  efiective 
Reform,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  a 
friend  to  all  the  established  forms  of  the 
Constitution,  and  an  enemy  to  rash  and 
untried  theories  on  this,  as  he  would  be  on 
matters  of  far  less  importance.  He  re« 
joiced  that  a  system  of  Reform,  such  as 
he  alluded  to,  had  received  the  unanimous 
support  of  that  Government  of  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  member.  To 
state  at  present  any  thing  of  the  nature 
of  the  intended  plan  of  Reform,  would 
be  to  depart  from  that  resolution  which 
Ministers  had  taken,  as  well  firmly  to  press  it 
on  the  attention  of  Parliament,  as  not  to 
divulge  any  part  of  it  to  any  man  until  the 
time  should  arrive  when  the  whole  would 
be  submitted  to  Parliament, — a  course  aa 
wise  as  it  was  respectful  to  ParliaDsent 
itself.  It  was  wise  that  to  Parliament  the 
first  communication  of  the  plan  should 
come,  except  the  respectful  comttunica^ 
tion  to  a  high  quarter-— that  (racioiM  Prince 
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whom  bis  colleagaet  and  himielf  had  the 
honour  to  senre,  and  of  whose  assent  to 
the  whole  plan  they  were  entirely  and  con- 
fidently assured. 

The  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  had  now 
another  petition  to  lay  before  their  Lord- 
ships, still  more  numerously  signed  than 
the  last.  It  was  from  the  Merchants,  Ma- 
nufacturers, and  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow, — ^a  city  which  had  still  more 
reason  to  complain  of  the  state  of  the  Re- 
presentation of  Scotland  than  that  of 
Edinburgh.  The  latter  city  was  said  to 
hare  the  choice  of  one  Member — ^he  did 
not  say  it  had — and  to  state  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Edinburgh  sent  one  Member 
to  Parliameut  was  only  a  fashion  of  talking, 
for  that  Member  was  not  the  choice  of  the 
140, 000  inhabitants  of  the  city,  butof  thirty 
three  gentlemen,  very  respectable,  no  doubt, 
in  their  way,  bat  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  a  man  might  visit  Edinburgh  over 
and  over  again  without  ever  once  hearing 
the  name  of  any  member  of  the  Town 
Council,  by  whom  this  one  Member  was 
sent  to  Parliament.  These  respectable 
gentlemen  took  upon  themselves  the  task 
of  saving  their  fellow-citizens  the  trouble 
of  selecting  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
represent  them  in  Parliament.  They  also 
managed  the  fiscal  affairs  of  that  city,  just 
so  well  as  to  preserve  its  Corporation  from 
becoming  bankrupt,  after  the  fashion  of 
some  other  Corporations  in  that  county, — 
whose  leading  members,  the  bailies,  as  they 
were  called,  when  they  contrived  to  involve 
the  affairs  of  the  town  in  complete  ruin, 
left  the  people  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  as 
they  could.  By  good  fortune,  however, 
this  was  not  the  case  in  Edinburgh.  But 
while  Edinburgh  enjoyed  the  nominal 
advanta^  of  having  one  Member  to  re- 
present It,  Glasgow,  with  its  population  of 
240,000  and  upwards,  had  only  a  frac- 
tional part  of  a  Member — being  only  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth,— the  other  fractional 

Crts,  constituting  one  whole  Member, 
ing  shared  by  other  burghs,  some  of 
them  very  ancient,  no  doubt,  but  number- 
ing very  few  inhabitants.  The  petitioners 
prayed  the  House  to  adopt  some  measures 
for  removal  of  the  evils  of  which  they 
complained ;  and,  considering  the  nature 
of  their  ^rounds  of  complaint,  he  could 
not  but  admire  the  calmness  and  temper- 
ance with  which  they  presented  their  case 
to  the  House. 
Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 
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Ministerial  Plaks.]  The  Lord 
Chancellor  said,  he  had  now  to  present  t 
Petition  to  their  L.ordships,from  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  also  praying  for  Reform  in 
Parliament;  and  in  so  doing  he  would 
take  the  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error 
which  seemed  to  have  gone  abroad  re- 
specting the  motion  which  wait  to  he 
brought  forward  on  Reform  in  smother 
place,  by  his  noble  friend  the  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces  (Lord  J.  Russell).  In  com- 
munications made  to  him  on  this  subject, 
he  had  been  asked,  whether  the  plan  to  be 
submitted  was  the  plan  of  Lord  J.  Rassdl, 
to  which  the  Ministers  would  g^ve  their 
support,  or  whether  the  noble  Lord  was 
only  the  organ  through  which  the  plan  of 
Ministers  was  to  be  submitted  ?  He  nov 
answered,  that  the  plan  which  his  noble 
friend,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  would 
bring  forward,  was  altogether  the  plan  of 
Ministers,  as  much  as  if  it  had  to  be  in- 
troduced by  the  noble  Lord  who  repre- 
sented the  Government  in  this  or  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  From  the  promi- 
nent part  taken  by  the  noble  Lord  on  that 
subject,  it  was  considered  that  the  plan  of 
Ministers  miglit,  with  great  propriety,  be 
placed  in  his  hands.  A  similar  course 
was  adopted  under  the  Rockingham  Ad- 
ministration, when  a  plan,  avowedly  that 
of  Ministers,  was  brought  forward  by  the 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 
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Friday,  Feb.  18,  1831. 

MiitUTBS.]    New  Writs.    For  Whitehnrdi,  ia  Um 
the  Hon.  J.  R.  Towttwrnmnv,  now  Viaeouiit  Stovit. 

BUb.  One  brought  in  to  Rqieiil  the  Coal  and  Slate  Dntki^ 
and  for  iuuing  19,000,00(N.  Exchequer  BOb.  And  one  to 
prerent  die  appliatioo  of  Corporate  Rwpertf  to  EleetioB 
purpoaei.  The  Ctediton'  (Seotland)  BaU  wm  read  a  thiid 
Ume  and  pawed.  The  Fopulation  (CCnna  of  Inhai) 
Bill  was  read  a  jeeond  timcw 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  MotioB  of  Iffr.  AldcrniaB  Woooi 
the  number  of  imperial  Gallons  of  proof  Splrita  on  whkk 
Malt  drawback  was  paid  in  each  kingdom,  from  tfaeSdioT 
January,  1830,  to  the  5th  of  Januarf.  1S51,  (under  6  Geo^ 
4th,  e.  58),  with  rate  and  amount  thereof :  aa  ako,  thetatsl 
amount  of  Money  paid,  np  to  the  5tf>  of  Jamiaiy,  ISSL 
The  three  several  Acts  of  1  and  S  Geo.  4th.  e.  SS,  4tfa  Gesk 
4th,  e.  94,  6th  Geo.  4th,  c  58:~On  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
Ellics,  the  number  of  pounds  wtigbc  of  hmi  Tobaeoob 
manufaetumd  Ssfua,  and  Snuff,  paid  duty  upon  <|iiaitsEl7« 
for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  J  831,  IndusiTet  akob 
the  rate  of  Duty,  and  total  amount  of  the  aaai 
guishing  England,  Scotland,  and Ivriandi  asMi  tiie i 
of  pounds'  wei^t,  and  amount  of  Duty  coHeited  at  Iht 
reqieetiTe  Ports  of  importation,  within  the  tame  pcriadi 
and  quarter*  ending  5th  April,  5th  July,  tOtt  Oetatair, 
1830,  and  5tfi  J«Buary«  18n«  and  total  of  cMbqwlv 
and  year. 

PMitions  presented.  Oanpiaining  of  Dkbass,  by  Mr. 
Oltaum,  ftoa  ibt  InhtWlwrs  of  KavBB»--ay  Mr. a 
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Bitowir,  from  tli«  northcm  part  of  the'Coonty  of  Mayo. 
For  Parlitmentary  RcAnrin,  by  the  Lobs  Adtocatb, 
fkomPurtb,  Auehtermuefaty,  Munelbuiigh,  Kinroti,  the 
Canongnte,  East  Linton*  Blairgowrie,  Bathgate,  and 
Roxburgh: — By  Mr.  Hudsow  Gcrnkt,  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  By  Mr.  Stanlky,  from  Richard  Ryan,  for  the 
payment  of  all  Wages  in  Money  in  Ireland ;  and  firom  the 
Unitarian  Christians  of  Cork,  for  Exemption  from  serving 
tho  offloe  of  Churchwarden.  By  Mr.  Lambbrt,  from 
Ballynaklll,  Oalway,  for  Protection  to  the  Kelp  Menu- 
AeCure.  By  Mr.  O.  LaifB,  from  Dunganron,  against  any 
fttrther  Grants  to  the  Kildare-street  Society.  For  the 
continuance  of  thoie  Grants,  by  General  (yNmiL,  from 
Ballymcno.  By  Mr.  W.  Pattbk,  from  the  Owners  of 
Tenements  in  Manchester,  against  the  Liability  of  Land- 
lords BiU.  By  Mr.JoiTBS,  from  Dissenters  at  Carmarthen, 
fbr  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

Power  to  Build  New  Churches.] 
Mr.  Hughes  Hughes  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  Clergy  and  other  Inhabitants  of 
Southampton,  praying  the  House  to  pass 
an  Act  to  enable  individuals  to  erect 
and  endow  Churches,  and  hold  the  per- 
petual presentation  thereof,  after  they 
have  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  represented  the 
facility  which  Dissenters  enjoyed  in  this 
respect  compared  with  the  difficulties 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  supported 
the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Hume  also  supported  the  prayer  of 
the  petition.  He  regretted  that  some 
general  measure  of  a  similar  nature  had 
not  been  agreed  to  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
instead  of  wasting  a  million  and  a  half  of 
the  public  money.  The  public  would 
have  readily  built  whatever  Churches  were 
necessary,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  unrea- 
sonable demand  of  the  clergy  for  purposes 
of  patronage.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
an  unaccountable  folly  in  a  country  like 
this  to  throw  any  bars  in  the  way  of  private 
persons  erecting  Churches. 

Mr.  Wilks  supported  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and  expressed  the  readiness  of 
the  Dissenters  to  concur  with  the  clergy 
in  obtaining  for  them  the  power  asked. 

Evesham.]  The  Marquis  of  Chandos 
said,  that  after  the  decision  of  the  House 
last  night,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  trouble  the  House  with  any  obser- 
vations preparatory  to  his  Motion.  He 
should  now  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  exclude  the  Borough  of  Evesham 
from  the  exercise  of  the  Elective  Fran- 
chise, and  to  enable  the  Town  of  Birming- 
ham to  send  two  Representatives  to  Par- 
liament in  lieu  thereof.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  have  it  read 
ft  first  time  that  night,  and  then  to  move 

that  it  b^  read  a  second  time  oa  Mondayi 


the  28th  instant,  on  which  day  it  was  his 
intention  to  examine  witnesses  at  the  bar 
on  the  subject. 

Bill  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  moved,  that 
a  Copy  of  the  Bill  should  be  served  on  the 
Returning  Officer  of  Evesham,  and  on  the 
High  Bailiff  of  Birmingham;  that  a  list  of 
the  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  the  Borough 
of  Evesham,  and  their  place  of  residence, 
and  a  Copy  of  the  Poll-book  of  the  said 
Borough,  be  laid  before  the  House;  and 
that  the  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to 
summon  Edward  Protheroe,  Esq.  late 
member  for  the  Borough  of  Evesham,  and 
a  number  of  other  persons  whose  name 
were  specified  in  the  Motion,  to  attend  the 
House  on  Monday  sen'night,  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped,  that  whoever  under- 
took this  subject,  would  take  care  that 
the  country  should  not  be  burthened  by 
any  unnecessary  expense.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  loads  of  documents  were  about 
to  be  produced,  which  would  be  expensive. 
The  noble  Lord  would  excuse  him,  but 
he  could  not  believe  that  he  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  were  truly  sincere. 
When  everyone  but  themselves  was  anxious 
to  postpone  any  particular  proceeding  until 
the  general  measure  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  came  before  the  House,  he  did 
not  expect  that  such  a  proposition  would 
have  been  persevered  in.  No  doubt  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  measure  would 
require  a  week  or  ten  days  to  go  through 
with  it.  Now  it  was  probable  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  question  of  Reform, 
which  was  to  come  on  on  the  1st  of  March, 
would  occupy  a  week,  and  during  that 
time  all  the  witnesses  in  the  Evesham  Bill 
must  be  kept  uselessly  in  town.  He  really 
submitted  to  the  noble  Marquis  the  ex- 
pediency of  postponing  the  measure. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  was  as  much 
alive  to  the  question  of  expense  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex.  The  step 
which  he  was  taking  was,  however,  founded 
on  the  best  reasons.  He  could  assure  the 
hon.  Member  that  he  was  perfectly  sincere ; 
and  he  could  not  agree  to  any  delay. 

Mr.  O'Connell  observed,  that  however 
correct  the  noble  Lord's  object,  and  sin- 
cere his  intentions,  it  was  his  opinion  that 
this  partic^ilar  question  ought  not  to  su- 
persede the  general  question  of  Reform. 
If  no  such  great  general  question  were 
about  to  be  brought  forward,  then  indeed 

it  wQuld  be  de^ irabl^  Xo  enter  into  tbii 
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particular  case ;  but  as  the  great  question 
was  to  come  on,  it  might  be  very  prac- 
ticable to  retain  Evesham  among  the 
represented  places  purged  by  Reform. 
To  him  it  appeared  very  desirable  to 
retain  the  same  places,  if  the  popular 
principle  could  be  infused  into  them,  and 
they  could  be  cleared  of  that  oligarchical 
influence  which  had  hitherto  been  so  per- 
nicious. 

Mr.  Kennedy  expressed  his  surprise  tMit 
a  notice  of  Motion  should  at  that  hour 
(a  little  after  four  o'clock)  have  taken  pre- 
cedence of  nineteen  Orders  of  the  Day. 
This  was  a  most  unusual  proceeding. 
Not  only  had  the  noble  Lord  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  but  he  had 
actually  brought  it  in — a  proceeding  which, 
at  that  early  hour,  was  most  extraordinary. 
The  noble  Lord's  zeal  with  respect  to  the 
borough  of  Evesham  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
general  Reform. 

An  hon.  Member  said,  that  his  noble 
friend  had  last  night  stated  distinctly  what 
his  intentions  were.  Having  obtained  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  in  his  Reso- 
lutions, the  bringing  in  the  Bill  was  a 
matter  of  course.  As  to  the  remark  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterfbrd,  it  would  be 
recollected  that  the  two  questions  were 
fixed  for  two  different  days. 

Mr.  LittletMi  was  perfectly  satisfied  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  noble  Lord ;  but  he 
thought  that  the  noble  Lord  had  better 
adopt  the  advice  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex.  When  there  was  a  moral 
certainty  that  the  whole  of  the  week  in 
question  would  be  occupied  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  question  of  Reform, 
why  should  the  witnesses  on  the  Bvesham 
Bill  be  summoned  for  a  single  day,  to  be 
kept  for  so  long  an  interval  at  an  immense 
expense  ?  He  repeated  his  conviction  of 
the  noble  Lord's  sincerity,  yet  suggested 
to  him,  whether  it  would  not  be  much 
better  to  postpone  the  matter. 

Sir  George  Clerk  was  surprised  at  the 
present  objection  to  his  noble  friend's  pro- 
ceeding, considering  that  last  night  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  acquiesced  in  it.  It 
seemed  to  him  to  be  an  exaggeration  to 
suppose  that  the  discussion  of  the  great 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  would 
be  so  long  protracted.  It  might  occupy 
two  or  three  days ;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  any  proceeding  on  the  pro- 
posed Bill  of  the  noble  member  for  Tavi* 
stock  must  be  postponed  for  a  considerable 


time,  in  order  that  the  House  and  the 
country  might  have  ample  opportunity  for 
deliberating  upon  the  subject.  The  Eves- 
ham question,  therefore,  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  general  question  of  Re- 
form. 

Mr,  J,  Wood  thought  the  Bill  intro- 
duced by  the  noble  Marquis  a  work  of 
supererogation.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be 
of  no  importance  whether  it  was  agreed  to 
or  not;  for,  if  the  general  measure  of  Re- 
form which  was  about  to  be  introduced 
meant  anything,  it  meant  that  the  elective 
franchise  should  be  given  to  the  large 
town.  As  an  individual  he  should  have 
opposed  this  Bill  in  limine.  He  had  n.t 
the  least  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
noble  Lord ;  all  that  he  objected  to  was, 
the  time  at  which  the  witnesses  were  to 
be  summoned  to  attend.  Why  not  ex- 
amine witnesses  in  the  Committee,  instead 
of  on  the  second  reading?  He  would  re- 
commend that  they  be  summoned  for 
Tuesday,  the  8th  of  March,  rather  than 
for  Monday,  the  28th  of  February. 

Mr.  O,  Bankes  said,  the  reason  why  his 
noble  friend  proposed  to  examine  wit- 
nesses on  the  second  reading  was,  that  at 
present  there  was  nothing  before  the  House 
to  prove  the  preamble,  or  to  give  any  sane* 
tion  to  the  measure.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  evidence  before  the  Bill  could  be  pro- 
ceeded with ;  for  it  was  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  East  Retford,  and  other  cases,  in  which 
there  was  the  Report  of  a  Committee 
above-stairs.  He  contended  that  the  noble 
Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
did  not  state  that  the  general  Reform 
which  he  intended  to  propose  would 
include  that  of  Evesham,  and  consequently 
the  hon.  member  for  Preston  (Mr.  Wood) 
was  not  justified  in  arriving  at  any  defi- 
nite conclusion,  respecting  this  particular 
case,  from  what  the  noble  Ix>rd  nad  said ; 
and  considered,  that  as  Evesham  was  not 
one  of  those  places  which  had  a  remark- 
ably small  constituency,  he  was,  on  the 
contrary,  entitled  to  assume  that  it  would 
not  be  included  in  the  noble  Lord's  Ge- 
neral Reform.  In  conclusion,  he  sub- 
mitted, that  as,  until  the  borough  was 
proved  to  be  guilty,  the  writ  ought  not  to 
be  suppressed,  it  was  necessary  to  protseed 
immediately  with  the  inquiry. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  that  without  beinp 
great  soothsayers,  men  might  undertake 
to  declare  that  the  giving  representations 
to  Birmingham  would  be  included  in  thd 
noble  Lord's  plan  of  Reform.    As  to  thff 
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the  hon.  and  learned  MiBmber's  absence 
from  the  House  could  excuse  his  attribut- 
ing to  a  nobleman,  of  the  high  honour  and 
spotless  reputation  of  the  noble  Marquis, 
motives  which,  in  the  course  of  that  even- 
ing, he  had  repeatedly  disclaimed.  In 
allusion  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Preston,  respecting  Evesham, 
he  wished  to  ask  him,  if  he  was  of  opinion 
that  one  convicted  rogue  should  be  suffer- 
ed to  escape  because  he  could  not  lay  his 
hands  upon  the  whole  gang  ? 

Lord  Althorp  thought  it  was  unwise 
of  the  noble  Marquis  to  desire  to  go  into 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  which  could 
not  be  concluded  before  the  Reform  ques- 
tion. As  the  House,  however,  had 
decided  that  the  Bill  was  to  be  read  a 
second  time  on  the  28th  of  February,  it 
might  seem  strange  that  the  noble  Lord 
should  not  summon  his  witnesses  on  the 
same  day ;  but  as  the  examination  could 
not  be  concluded  before  the  Reform  ques- 
tion, and  as  the  Reform  question  should 
not  give  way,  he  submitted  to  him  if  it 
would  not  be  well  to  postpone  his  motion 
until  the  7  th  of  March.  For  himself,  he 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  support  the 
amendment  of  the  hon .  member  for  Preston, 
and,  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty,  he  would 
move  (he  could  not  do  it  that  evening,  but 
he  would  as  speedily  as  possible)  to  have 
the  order  for  reading  the  Bill  a  second 
time  discharged,  and  deferred  to  the  8th 
of  March.  It  was  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding—one never  before  heard  of— to 
press  such  a  question  on  the  eve  of  a 
measure  which  must  agitate  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  Ross  supported  the  noble  Marquis's 
motion.  He  had  heard  no  specific  argu- 
ment against  proceeding  with  the  examin- 
ation except  the  expense,  and  that  would 
not  be  great,  for  his  noble  friend  did  not 
propose  to  examine  many  witnesses. 

Sir  George  Warrender  said,  he  was 
afraid  he  should  not  be  able  to  support 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  below,  if,  as 
he  understood,  it  was  one  of  an  extensive 
nature ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  say, 
that  he  thought  it  was  most  inconvenient 
to  bring  forward  motions  like  the  present 
at  such  a  moment,  and  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances.  If  the  case  were  fully 
made  out  against  the  borough  of  Evesham, 
he  should  certainly  vote  in  favour  of  the 
transfer  of  the  franchise  to  some  large 
town. 

Lord  Pafmerston  defended  his  noble 
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friend  from  the  misrepresentations  that 
had  been  uttered  concerning  him.  He 
should  oppose  the  motion  for  an  examin- 
ation into  the  circumstances  of  this  case 
before  the  general  discussion  came  on, 
because  he  did  not  think  that  the  House 
could  conveniently  entertain  that  ex- 
amination. It  was  said,  that  there  would 
be  only  six  witnesses  on  one  side:  that 
might  be  true,  but  who  was  there  that 
would  venture  to  say  that  there  would  be 
no  more  on  the  other  side  ?  There  might 
probably  be  six  for  each  one  of  the  first 
six,  and  then  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  finish  the  examination  before 
the  general  discussion  of  the  question 
came  on. 

Mr.  W.  Duncombe  SBid,  that  the  threat 
about  appealing  to  the  country  if  Ministers 
were  defeated,  was  quite  unnecessary,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  employed.  He 
would,  however,  suggest  to  his  noble 
friend,  the  propriety  of  postponing  the 
proposed  examination  to  a  later  day. 

Motion  for  the  examination  of  witnesses 
on  the  7th  of  March,  agreed  to. 

Distress  in  Ireland.]  Lord  Althorp 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  upon  the 
Canada  Acts. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair, 

Mr.  D.  Browne  said,  he  was  aware  that 
he  was  taking  an*  unusual  and  extra- 
ordinary course  in  making  any  opposition 
to  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  Chair,  and 
he  hoped  the  House  would  visit  him  with 
its  displeasure  if  he  did  not  make  out  a 
case  that  justified  his  departure  from  the 
common  course.  He  had  had  some 
petitions  put  into  his  hands  from  the 
western  parts  •of  Ireland,  and  when  the 
House  heard  the  nature  of  those  petitions, 
he  was  sure  they  would  think  he  could 
not  be  justified  in  postponing  the  present- 
ing of  them  even  until  Monday  next. 
In  these  petitions  the  strongest  complaints 
were  made  of  want  of  employment ;  and 
it  was  stated,  that  many  thousand  persons 
on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  were  in  a 
state  of  starvation,  which  they  expected 
would  overwhelm  them  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  He  thought  these  statements 
alone  would  fully  justify  the  extraordinary 
course  he  had  taken.  He  had  taken  that 
course  in  the  full  conviction  that  his  com- 
plaints would  meet  with  due  attention, 
for  he  had  been  seventeen  years  in  that 
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the  hoD.  and  learned  Member's  absence 
from  the  House  could  excuse  his  attribut- 
ing to  a  nobleman^  of  the  high  honour  and 
spotless  reputation  of  the  noble  Marquis, 
motives  which,  in  the  course  of  that  even- 
ing, he  had  repeatedly  disclaimed.  In 
allusion  to  what  had  fallen  frpm  the  hon. 
member  for  Preston,  respecting  Evesham, 
he  wished  to  ask  him,  if  he  was  of  opinion 
that  one  convicted  rogue  should  be  suffer- 
ed to  escape  because  he  could  not  lay  his 
hands  upon  the  whole  gang  ? 

Lord  Althorp  thought  it  was  unwise 
of  the  noble  Marquis  to  desire  to  go  into 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  which  could 
not  be  concluded  before  the  Reform  ques- 
tion. As  the  House,  however,  had 
decided  that  the  Bill  was  to  be  read  a 
second  time  on  the  28th  of  February,  it 
might  seem  strange  that  the  noble  Lord 
should  not  summon  his  witnesses  on  the 
same  day ;  but  as  the  examination  could 
not  be  concluded  before  the  Reform  ques- 
tion, and  as  the  Reform  question  should 
not  give  way,  he  submitted  to  him  if  it 
would  not  be  well  to  postpone  his  motion 
until  the  7  th  of  March.  For  himself,  he 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  support  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Preston, 
and,  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty,  he  would 
move  (he  could  not  do  it  that  evening,  but 
be  would  as  speedily  as  possible)  to  have 
the  order  for  reading  the  Bill  a  second 
time  discharged,  and  deferred  to  the  8th 
of  March.  >  It  was  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding—one never  before  heard  of— to 
press  such  a  question  on  the  eve  of  a 
measure  which  must  agitate  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  Ross  supported  the  noble  Marquis's 
motion.  He  had  heard  no  specific  argu- 
ment against  proceeding  with  the  examin- 
ation except  the  expense,  and  that  would 
not  be  great,  for  his  noble  friend  did  not 
propose  to  examine  many  witnesses. 

Sir  George  Warrender  said,  he  was 
afraid  he  should  not  be  able  to  support 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  below,  if,  as 
he  understood,  it  was  one  of  an  extensive 
nature ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  say, 
that  he  thought  it  was  most  inconvenient 
to  bring  forward  motions  like  the  present 
at  such  a  moment,  and  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances.  If  the  case  were  fully 
made  out  against  the  borough  of  Evesham, 
he  should  certainly  vote  in  favour  of  the 
transfer  of  the  franchise  to  some  large 
town. 

Lord  Palmerston  defended  his  noble 
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friend  from  the  misrepresentations  that 
had  been  uttered  concerning  him.  He 
should  oppose  the  motion  for  an  examin- 
ation into  the  circumstances  of  this  case 
before  the  general  discussion  came  on, 
because  he  did  not  think  that  the  House 
could  conveniently  entertain  that  ex- 
amination. It  was  said,  that  there  would 
be  only  six  witnesses  on  one  side:  that 
might  be  true,  but  who  was  there  that 
would  venture  to  say  that  there  would  be 
no  more  on  the  other  side  ?  There  might 
probably  be  six  for  each  one  of  the  first 
six,  and  then  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  finish  the  examination  before 
the  general  discussion  of  the  question 
came  on. 

Mr.  W.  Duncombe  said,  that  the  threat 
about  appealing  to  the  country  if  Ministers 
were  defeated,  was  quite  unnecessary,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  employed.  He 
would,  however,  suggest  to  his  noble 
friend,  the  propriety  of  postponing  the 
proposed  examination  to  a  later  day. 

Motion  for  the  examination  of  witnesses 
on  the  7th  of  March,  agreed  to. 

Distress  in  Ireland.]  Lord  Althorp 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  upon  the 
Canada  Acts. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair, 

Mr.  D.  Browne  said,  he  was  aware  that 
he  was  taking  an  •  unusual  and  extra- 
ordinary course  in  making  any  opposition 
to  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  Chair,  and 
he  hoped  the  House  would  visit  him  with 
its  displeasure  if  he  did  not  make  out  a 
case  that  justified  his  departure  from  the 
common  course.  He  had  had  some 
petitions  put  into  his  hands  from  the 
western  parts  of  Ireland,  and  when  the 
House  heard  the  nature  of  those  petitions, 
he  was  sure  they  would  think  he  could 
not  be  justified  in  postponing  the  present- 
ing of  them  even  until  Monday  next. 
In  these  petitions  the  strongest  complaints 
were  made  of  want  of  employment ;  and 
it  was  stated,  that  many  thousand  persons 
on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  were  in  a 
state  of  starvation,  which  they  expected 
would  overwhelm  them  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  He  thought  these  statements 
alone  would  fully  justify  the  extraordinary 
course  he  had  taken.  He  had  taken  that 
course  in  the  full  conviction  that  his  com- 
plaints would  meet  with  due  attention, 
for  he  had  been  seventeen  years  in  that 
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Hoase,  and  he  had  always  found  them 
most  anxious  to  attend  to  the  interests  of 
Ireland.  The  Home  would  easily  under- 
stand the  wretched  condition  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  when  they  looked  at  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland.  In  that  eouutry,  with 
her  lakes,  and  bogs,  and  mountains,  there 
was  a  population  of  250  persons  to  a 
square  mile ;  while  in  England,  with  all 
her  wealth  and  manufactures,  there  were 
but  222  persons  to  a  square  mile.  There 
were  great  numbers  of  persons  living  on 
the  poor-rates  in  England,  and  yet  the 
distress  here  was  admitted  to  be  terrible. 
It  must,  however,  be  much  worse  in  Ire- 
land, where  no  such  relief  was  afforded  to 
the  poor,  and  where  there  were  twenty-eight 
more  persons  to  a  square  mile  than  there 
were  in  this  country.  He  had  received 
from  Mr.  Lyons,  the  Parish  Priest  of 
Kilmore,  in  the  Barony  of  Erris,  a  state- 
ment, that  before  the  end  of  February 
there  would  be  30,000  persons  without 
food.  There  had  been  a  quantity  of  sea- 
weed thrown  up  on  the  shore  for  a  number 
of  years ;  that  weed  had  made  an  ex- 
cellent manure,  with  which  the  land  had 
been  improved ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  the 
year  1829,  the  sea-weed  failed,  and  the 
land  remaining  without  manure,  the  crop 
of  the  following  year  was  deficient,  and 
a  scarcity  of  food  had  been  felt  ever  since. 
That,  however,  was  not  all ;  the  potatae 
crop  had  failed,  and  the  people,  for  some 
time  back,  had  been  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  wretched  means  of  picking 
up  shell-fish  on  the  sea-shore,  in  order  to 
delay  as  long  as  possible  the  consumption 
of  their  stock  of  potatoes.  For  the  next 
three  or  four  months  this  want  of  food 
would  be  most  severely  felt,  and  it  was 
to  provide  iigainst  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  it  that  he  now  directed  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject. 
There  were  200,000  people  who,  within 
that  time,  would  require,  not  food  gra- 
tuitously— for  they  did  not  ask  for  that — 
but  money,  or  the  means  of  earning  it. 
He  thought  that  the  Government  ought  to 
devote  a  sum  for  the  support  of  these 
people,  by  providing  the  means  of  em- 
ploying them  in  public  works.  For  that 
purpose  a  sum  of  200,000/  would  be  re- 
quired .  He  had  taken  the  average  number 
of  persons  at  200,000,  and  the  average  time 
during  which  they  would  require  assistance 
he  had  taken  at  four  months.  The  amount 
of  assistance  he  had  estimated  at  H.  per 
head,  which  was  only  24(/.  a  day,  and  that, 


he  thought  bon.  Members  would  agm, 
was  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  souls  tnd 
bodies  together.     He  said,   that  in  kit 
opinion,  the  Government  ought  to  sopply 
the  money  for  the  purpose  he  had  mentioD- 
ed.     He  would  not  bring  forward  a  specific 
motion  on  the  subject,  as  he  had  con- 
fidence in  his   Majesty's  Ministers,  and 
was  satisfied  that  thev  would  do  every 
thing  they  could  for  tns  welfare  of  In- 
land.    He  had  mentioned  these  things  to 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  he  wiibed 
the  Government  to  act   for   themselves. 
He  disliked  the  practice  of  Government 
in  this  country  sheltering  itself  under  a 
Committee  of  that  House,  for  he  thougk 
that,  in  a  case  like  this,  it  ought  man(iillf 
to  adopt  or  reject  the   proposition  talh 
mitted  to  it.    There  were  many  penooi 
who   objected  to  giving  money  to  the 
people,  and  he  was  himself  opposed  to 
the  principle  of   mere  gifts :  bnt  in  thii 
case  the  Irish  did  not  ask  for  gifts,  tbej 
only  wanted  the  Government  to  grant  the 
money  as  the  means  of  paying  for  public 
works,  for  these  poor  people  wanted  no- 
thing more  than  the  means  of  employ- 
ment.   In  what  he  had  stated  he  had  bean 
guilty  of  no  exaggeration ;  he  had  statad 
what  he  believed  to  be  strictly  true,  sod 
he  bad  done  so  at  this  moment,  becssae 
he  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to  forget 
every  thing,  under  such  circumstances,  but 
the  absolute  necessity  of  bringing  the  eaae 
of  these  poor  people  before  the  Houia. 
He  knew   that  their  attention  vss  thii 
evening  to  be  called  to  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  but  though  be  wtf 
aware  of  that  fact,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  make  this  statement,  that  the  Govarn- 
ment   might    interfere    to  prevent  tbeie 
people  from  starving.    When  the  wooej 
should  thus  have  been  advanotd  by  the 
Government,  150,000/.  of  it  must  be  ap- 
plied  to  the  public  works,  but  the  othar 
50,000/.    must    be  at  once   distributed 
gratuitously;   for,  as  there  was  no  pre- 
viaion    for    the    poor    in    Ireland,    tktf 
money  was  required   for  their  support- 
Allow  him  to  observe,  that  he  had  oo 
interest  whatever  in  the  barony  of  Bmi< 
The  money,   however,    could  be  sdvas- 
ta^eously   employed    in    improving  the 
neighbourhood    of  that  place,  for  tkt'' 
was  now  no  road  into  that  place.   '^ 
want  of  communication  along  the  coait 
was    very  severely  felt;    and    for  }^ 
miles  of  the  coast  (at  least,  if  the  aina- 
osities  and  promontories  were  takca  i^'^ 
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caloulatioDy  the  distance  was  fully  equal 
to  that),  there  was  pot  anything  like  a 
public  road.  He  thought  it  was  the  duty 
of  Ministers  to  advance  this  money,  and 
next  year  the  Crown  might  come  on  the 
people,  and  take,  in  re-payment,  their 
produce,  in  preference  to  the  landlord  and 
tithe-holder. 

O' Gorman  Mahon  believed  that  his  hon. 
friend  had  only  made  a  modi  Bed  state- 
ment of  what  was  the  fact.  He  wished 
also  to  impress  on  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  interfering  between  the  un- 
happy peasantry  and  those  who  took 
every  thing  from  them.  He  called  on 
them  to  protect  that  peasantry  from  star- 
vation. There  were  some  very  excellent 
landlords,  who  were  most  anxious  to  do 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  assist  their 
poor  tenantry.  One  of  these  was  the 
Marquis  of  Sligo,  who  was  now  absent 
from  London  on  that  very  account ;  and 
another  excellent  landlord.  Sir  Richard 
O'Donnell,  had  returned  to  his  estate  for 
the  same  purpose.  While  he  was  on  this 
subject,  he  would  suggest,  that  Ministers 
ought  to  take  that  property  the  original 
allocation  of  which  had  been  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  employ  it  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  them.  He  be- 
lieved there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to 
what  he  meant — and  he  should  not  flirt 
with  the  matter — he  meant  the  Church 
property,  part  of  which  had  been  originally 
destined  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
though  the  Church,  for  the  support  of  its 
own  Ministers,  now  took  a  large  sum 
from  the  earnings  of  the  people,  and  made 
them  no  return  whatever.  He  took  that 
opportunity  of  stating,  that  the  tax  on 
steam-boats  would  be  thought,  in  Ireland, 
to  be  directed  against  the  poor  of  that 
country,  and  he  recommended  that  it  should 
be  limited  in  its  nature,  and  imposed  only 
on  cabin  passengers.  He  joined  the  hon. 
member  for  Mayo  in  impressing  on  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  turning  its 
attention  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  J,  Smith  said,  that  the  statement 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Mayo  had  made 
had  been  this  day  confirmed  in  substance  by 
the  testimony  of  several  most  respectable 
persons  with  whom  he  had  communicated 
on  the  subject.  The  noble  Lord  ( Althorp) 
had  last  night  told  them,  that  he  had 
taken  into  his  consideration  the  state  of 
the  Poor-laws  of  England.  It  was  now 
to  be  hoped,  that  he  would  turn  his  at- 
ttntion  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a 


Poor-law  for  Ireland.  He  would  now 
only  add,  that  on  Monday  next  he  should 
present  to  the  House,  petitions  similar  to 
those  now  in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Mayo. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  however  inconvenient 
the  course  taken  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Mayo  might  be,  he  should  not  feel  justi- 
fied if  he  allowed  the  petition  to  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  without  observation.  He 
wished  it  was  in  his  power  to  assure  the 
House  that  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member,  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  dis- 
tress, was  exaggerated :  all  the  inquiries 
he  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  made,  and  they 
were  both  numerous  and  anxious,  showed, 
that  in  the  baronies  of  Erris  and  Ty- 
rawley,  distress  prevailed  to  a  degree 
little  short  of  famine.  Distress  existed 
also,  as  was  well  known,  both  in  Galway 
and  Sligo;  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 
He  had  himself  received  a  petition  from 
the  barony  of  Tyrawley,  which  he  intended 
to  present  to  the  House;  and  the  sub- 
scribers to  it  set  out  their  sufferings  in 
language  at  once  most  simple  and  most 
forcible.  They  stated,  that  they  had  been 
obliged  to  sell  their  moveables ;  that  the 
scanty  crop  of  grain  had  been  sold  to 
pay  rent ;  that  the  potatoe  crop  had,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  failed ;  and  that  the 
linen-trade  being  at  an  end,  they  could 
only  depend  upon  the  soil,  for  which 
they  knew  no  means  of  compulsory  pro- 
duction. **  Give  us  (said  the  petitioners, 
in  conclusion)  but  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing our  wives  and  our  families — we  shall 
be  thankful — we  will  be  industrious — we 
will  be  happy."  Severe  as  were  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  petitioners,  their  represent- 
ations of  them  to  the  House  did  not 
contain  a  syllable  of  insubordination,  or 
even  of  discontent ;  and  for  this  reason 
it  was  doubly  deserving  the  attention  of 
Parliament.  Government  was  called  upon, 
under  these  painful  circumstances,  to 
meet  the  difficulty,  and  to  provide  a  reme- 
dy ;  but  he  asked  the  hon.  member  for 
Mayo,  or  any  other  Irish  Member 
most  zealous  for  the  interests  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  define 
what  were  the  means  in  the  hands  of 
Ministers  ?  How  could^they  afford  relief 
on  every  occasion  when  the  potatoe  crop 
failed  ?  Was  a  remedy  to  be  found,  as 
some  had  urged,  either  in  a  spoliation  of 
the  property  of  the  landlord,  or  of  the 
Church  ?  it  was  one  of  the  most  painful 
parts  of  his  duty  to  be  obliged  to  state, 
Z2 
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that  much  of  the  prevailing  distreBS  was 
attributable  to  the  landlords.  They  had 
not  come  forward  as  they  ought  to  have 
done ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  might 
mention,  that  he  had  been  furnished 
with  a  statement  of  the  rental  of  one  of 
the  baronies  he  had  named,  amounting  to 
10,400/.  -a-year;  and,  the  House  would 
scarcely  believe  him  when  he  added,  that 
out  of  this  large  rental  no  more  had  been 
contributed  to  relieve  distress  than  100/. 
Of  this  sum,  70/.  had  been  subscribed  by 
non-residents,  and  30/.  by  one  individual, 
a  constant  absentee,  resident  in  Kildare. 
Was  Government,  then,  to  be  called  upon 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  local  sub- 
scriptions, or  give  additional  means  of 
employment?  If  he  had  used  strong, 
perhaps  harsh,  terms  towards  Irish  land- 
lords, he  used  them  advisedly,  and  not 
without  knowledge.  A  gentleman,  well 
qualified,  had  been  employed  to  inquire  and 
report  upon  the  condition  of  the  part  of  the 
country  in  question,  and  he  stated,  that  the 
local  subscriptions  were  trifling,  the  rents  in 
general  high,  and  exacted  to  the  uttermost 
farthing.  The  hon.  member  for  Mayo 
had  certainly  not  gone  too  far,  perhaps 
not  far  enough,  in  the  just  tribute  which 
he  had  paid  to  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  for 
his  liberality  in  a  neighbouring  barony: 
be  had  made  large  importations  of  pro- 
visions, and  he  had  sold  them  for  labour 
at  a  very  low  rate,  besides  introducing 
1,000/.  worth  of  flax  to  keep  the  women 
also  in  employ.  Jf  such  conduct  had 
been  general,  petitions  like  that  now 
oflered  to  the  House  would  never  have 
been  prepared.  Some  hon.  Gentleman 
had  alluded  to  a  charitable  appeal  to  the 
British  nation,  and  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  was 
convinced  that  it  would  not  be  made  in 
vain.  This  was  a  legitimate  mode  of 
obtaining  and  applying  relief,  but  it  was 
not  within  the  sphere  of  the  duty  of 
Government  to  bring  forward  a  proposition 
for  gratuitous  contribution  for  the  removal 
of  local  distress.  There  was,  indeed,  one 
mode  in  which  he  thought  Government 
could  fairly  and  honourably  interpose— by 
opening  the  means  of  new  industry. 
Ministers  were  prepared  to  submit  to 
Parliament  a  proposition  for  the  advance 
of  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  upon  suf- 
ficient security  for  repayment,  lo  be  em- 
loyed  upon  public  works.  It  was  evident 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  the 
utmost  caution,  in  order  to  take  care  that 
the  public   funds  were   not   wasted    or 


misapplied  to  a  purpose -£01  which  they 
were  not  intended.  All  he  could  add  at 
present  was,  that  Government  was  most 
anxiously  engaged  in  considering  the  de- 
tails of  a  plan  to  be  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir  R,  Peel  agreed,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  painful  than  such  temperate  ap- 
peals to  the  commiseration  of  the  House, 
as  that  which  had  been  made  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  petition  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  th^  pain  was  not  lessened  by  the 
conviction  that  no  adequate  means  of  re- 
lief could  be  provided.  On  one  point  he 
had  long  made  up  his  mind — that  a  Com- 
mittee could  not  be  proposed — a  public 
grant  could  not  even  be  asked  without  ag- 
gravating the  prevailing  distress.  The  mere 
expectation  that  Government  was  about 
to  attempt  a  task  it  was  impossible  for  it 
to  perform,  would  tend  to  dry  up  even 
such  scanty,  miserable,  contemptible 
sources  of  relief  as  had  been  referred  to 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Even  the 
despicable  contribution  of  1 00/.  out  of  a 
rental  of  10,000/.  a  year  would  be  with- 
held, if  it  were  supposed  that  Ministers 
would  come  forward  with  relief ;  and  the 
mere  chance  that  Government  would 
appear  in  the  markets  would  instantly 
raise  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought,  therefore, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  acted 
with  becoming  prudence  and  reserve  in 
not  saying  anything  more  specific  as  to 
the  intention  of  Government,  although  he 
could  conceive  the  existence  of  such  a 
pressing  and  overwhelming  necessity  as 
might  compel  the  abandonment  of  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  policy  in  this  respect.  True 
it  was,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  not  withhold  the  fact,  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  had  an  agent  in  the  dis- 
tressed  district;  ^ut  it  showed, that  those  in 
authority  had  taken  the  proper  means  to 
obtain  correct  information.  Government 
ought  not  to  undertake  that  which  it 
could  not  succeed  with  and  which  nothine 
but  general  sympathy  and  individud 
charity  could  accomplish ;  and  he  was 
perfectly  content,  from  his  own  experience, 
to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  without  at  all  requiring  it  to 
explain  its  views.  If  urged  by  an  over- 
ruling necessity,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  hereafter  come  down  with  a 
definite  proposition  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress, he  was  sure  that  it  would  receive  a 
ready  assent  from  the  sympathy  of  Par- 
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liament.  The  House  could  not  see  a 
whole  population  starre,  without  resorting 
to  any  and  every  plan  of  relief  in  its 
power,  not  merely  from  motives  of  human- 
ity, but  on  the  solid  grounds  of  an  enlight- 
ened policy.  He  could  not  certainly  go 
so  for  as  the  hon.  Member  who  had  re- 
commended that  the  landlords  should  be 
deprived  of  their  rents,  and  the  clergy  of 
their  tithes,  as  he  was  opposed  to  any 
such  tyrannical  measures  as  implied  a 
confiscation  of  property. 

Mr.  D.  Browne  explained.  He  did  not 
mean  to  recommend  that  landlords  should 
be  despoiled  of  their  rents,  or  the  Church  of 
its  tithes,  but  merely  that  if  Government 
advanced  money  to  aid  particular  dis- 
tricts, it  should  have  a  claim  for  repay- 
ment prior  to  those  of  the  landlord  and 
the  Church. 

Sir  R,  Peel  could  not  go  along  with 
the  hon.  Member  even  to  that  extent^ 

Mr.  0*Connell  observed,  that  if  the 
State  advanced  money  for  such  a  purpose, 
it  would,  in  point  of  law,  have  a  prior 
claim.  He  had  not  intended  to  have 
spoken,  but,  as  he  had  risen,  he  might 
add,  that  he  entirely  concurred  in  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Stanley),  who  had  pursued  the 
most  prudent  and  the  safest  course.  That 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  however,  much 
mistaken  if  he  thought  that  distress  was 
confined  to  the  western  coast  of  Ireland. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  barony,  the 
wants  of  the  poor  were,  perhaps,  ten 
times  greater  than  the  whole  rent-roll,  and 
he  knew  that  two  or  three  of  the  landlords 
were  themselves  so  distressed,  that  they 
could  not  afford  the  relief  they  would 
otherwise  be  happy  to  give.  This  was  not 
the  case  with  all,  and  he  knew  one  opulent 
landlord,  though  it  would  be  wrong  to 
mention  his  name,  who  did  not  subscribe  a 
shilling  to  remove  the  sufferings  of  his 
neighbours  in  1802,  and  who  seemed,  in 
1831,  determined  to  pursue  the  same 
course.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  would 
observe,  that*  the  distress  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin  was  very  severe,  and 
out  of  14,000  persons  in  the  town  of  Naas, 
he  believed  that  6,000  were  in  a  state  of 
starvation.  April  would  not  arrive  with- 
out many  other  districts  being  included  in 
the  pale  of  distress. 

Mr.  Stanley  had  understood,  that  there 
was  no  immediate  prospect  of  famine  in 
any  other  district  than  the  baronies  of  Enris 
and  Tyrawley. 


Sir  /.  Bourke  said,  the  Irish  landlords 
were  themselves  in  such  .poverty,  that  in 
most  cases  where  relief  was  not  afforded 
by  them,  it  arose  wholly  from  their  in- 
ability to  afford  it.  The  abolition  of 
the  fishery  bounties  was  another  cause  of 
the  distress  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  which 
had  not  been  alluded  to ;  and,  though  he 
did  not  say,  that  such  a  measure  was  not 
proper,  it  entitled  the  poor  of  Ireland  to 
sympathy.  Whatever  might  be  said  of 
the  conduct  of  the  land  lords  of  Ireland, 
he  felt  great  satisfaction  in  adverting  to 
the  example  lately  set  to  them  by  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  chartered  a 
vessel  himself,  filled  with  provisions  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  He  trusted  the 
sentiments  uttered  that  night  would  in- 
duce the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  look 
more  closely  to  the  situation  of  their 
tenantry.  He  was  satisfied  it  would  tend 
considerably  to  alleviate  distress,  if  Go- 
vernment advanced  money,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Grand  Juries,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  public  works,  wherever  there 
was  a  prospect  of  ultimate  success.  It 
would  produce  future  wealth,  and  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  deplorable  distress 
which  now  existed. 

Sir  John  Newport  was  understood  to 
say,  that  the  system  of  high  rents  was  too 
prevalent  in  Ireland;  that  nearly  the 
whole  produce  of  the  soil  was  absorbed  in 
rentand  tithes ;  and  that  landlords  too  often 
proceeded  upon  the  fallacious  principle  of 
presuming  upon  a  temporary  rise  in  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  as  a  perma- 
nent ground  for  the  imposition  of  rent. 

Mr.  Wyse  did  not  mean  to  argue  against 
the  assertion,  that  it  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  any  principle  of  good  Go- 
vernment to  advance  any  large  sum  at  the 
present  moment.  The  western  coast  of 
Ireland  was  subject  to  periodical  visita* 
tions,  nearly  reaching,  and  occasionally 
far  surpassing,  that  which  had  been  just 
described.  He  wished,  therefore,  that 
means  should  be  found  for  giving  perma- 
nent relief.  What  sort  of  panegyric  was 
it  on  the  Government  of  this  country  that, 
after  so  many  years,  Ireland  did  not 
manifest  any  portion  of  that  moral  and 
physical  improvement  which  characterised 
this  country  ?  There  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  either  in  the  local  authorities, 
the  landlords,  or  the  peasantry.  Some 
of  the  evils  under  which  Ireland  la- 
boured had  been  justly  and  truly  stated. 
The  landlords  were  too  much  the  ty- 
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Tftnt0,  and  not  iufficiently  the  fathers, 
of  their  people.  They  seemed  to  con- 
sider them  as  serfs,  and  that  they  did 
not  owe  as  much  to  their  tenants  as  the 
tenants  did  to  them.  He  was  also  bound 
to  state,  however,  that,  from  commercial 
and  other  causes,  including  the  change  in 
the  currency,  the  landlords  of  Ireland  were 
placed  in  such  a  situation,  that  they  could 
not  extend  to  their  tenants  that  relief  and 
assistance  which  was  required.  During 
the  war,  they  had  contracted  loans  and 
mortgaged  their  estates,  and  as  these 
mortgages  were  not  reduced,  they  were 
disabled  from  affording  eibployment  to 
their  tenantry.  The  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  Stanley)  had  pointed  out  the 
mode  in  which  the  evil  might  be  remedied, 
in  a  manner  in  which  he  so  fully  concur- 
red, that  he  had  given  notice^  for  the  4th 
of  March,  of  a  motion,  the  object  of  which 
was  employment  of  surplus  labour,  and 
calling  into  action  the  resources  which 
were  now  dormant.  He  did  not  think 
the  advance  of  a  certain  sum  would  be 
sufficient,  though  it  might  give  a  stimulus 
for  the  moment.  The  fund  must  be  kept 
up,  and  it  was  necessary  the  Government 
should  co-operate  with  the  people,  and 
the  people  with  the  Government.  The 
Board  of  Works  should  have  the  assist- 
ance of  the  country ;  and  those  who  de- 
rived incomes  from  the  country,  and  were 
absent  from  it,  should  contribute  largely. 
If  they  did  not  give  their  knowledge  and 
skill,  they  should,  at  least  by  their  purses, 
render  assistance  to  Government.  1'he 
Government  should  also  adopt  a  system 
of  conciliation,  which  would  do  more 
than  proclamations  or  Acts  of  Parliament 
to  tranquillize  Ireland.  He  wished  to  see 
the  two  countries  mingled  together,  and 
standing,  as  they  ought  to  do,  in  full 
companionship.  He  wished  to  have  the 
Union  consummated,  and  was  anxious 
that  no  proceeding  should  be  adopted 
tending  to  divide  the  two  countries.  It 
was  upon  this  ground  that  he  conceived 
the  proposed  tax  on  steam  passengers 
should  be  strongly  reprobated.  It  was 
important  that  not  the  slightest  doubt 
should  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  as  to  the  intentions  of  this 
country.  Labour  was  the  only  property 
of  the  poor  man,  and  every  facility  should 
be  given  to  him  to  bring  his  labour  to  the 
country  where  he  was  best  remunerated. 
A  shilling  was  a  small  sum,  but  it  was  con* 
siderable  to  a  poor  mas,  and,  if  a  tax  were 


needed,  he  said,  let  it  be  imposed  upon 
the  rich  absentee,  and  not  upon  the  poor 
labourer  who  came  to  this  country  for  a 
livelihood,  and  returned  with  bis  earn- 
ings to  his  family.  He  could  assure  the 
House  that  it  need  not  (bar  ingratitude 
from  Ireland :  every  shilling  that  was  ad- 
vanced would  be  repaid  with  interest  and 
affectionate  regard.  He  need  only  refer 
to  what  took  place  in  1822,  when  the 
name  of  England  was  hailed  with  bless- 
ings even  in  the  remotest  part  of  Ireland, 
to  show  what  was  now  to  be  expected  by 
adopting  a  liberal  course  of  policy.  He 
was  sure  he  should  not  appeal  in  vain  lo 
the  generosity  of  the  House. 

An  hon.  Member  contended,  tliat  the 
only  remedy  applicable  to  Ireland  was  a 
graduated  system  of  Poor-laws.  They  had 
heard  of  an  Irish  landlord,  who,  out  of  a 
rental  of  10,000/.  per  annum,  gave  100/. 
to  relieve  the  wretched  and  starving  pea- 
santry. After  such  an  instance,  could 
anyone  doubt  that  Poor-laws  were  ne- 
cessary? In  his  opinion,  a  system  of 
Poor-laws  would  do  more  good  than  all 
the  measures  ever  proposed  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  md,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  extent  of  the  distress,  it 
was  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  danger  for 
Government  to  make  laige  pecuniary  ad** 
vances.  He  had  stated  this  as  his  opinion 
elsewhere,  and  he  should  be  unworthy  if 
he  hesitated  to  avow  it.  He  spoke  not 
merely  from  principle,  but  from  experience* 
When  the  Government  yielded  to  over- 
whelming circumstances,  and  made  an  ad- 
vance for  the  purchase  of  food,  some  years 
ago,  the  consequence  was,  an  enormous 
loss  to  Government,  and  the  enhancement 
of  every  article  of  provisions.  More  re- 
cently in  conjunction  with  the  noble  person 
now  the  Lord  President  of  the  Conocil^ 
(the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  he  (Mr. 
Maurice  Fitzgerald)  went  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  to  ask  fbr  assistance  for 
the  inhabitants  of  a  partioular  district^ 
which  it  was  apprehended  would  be 
visited  with  famine.  The  Duke  of  Wel« 
lington  did  not  think  the  diatiese 
justified  the  interference  of  Government* 
He  said,  he  feared  to  meddle  with  the 
markets,  for  the  moment  Government  be- 
came a  purchaser,  the  prices  were  en« 
hanced.  By  local  exertions  the  evil  was 
averted,  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
two  clergymen— the  one  Protestant*  the 
other  Roman  Catholic.    A  inbicriptUNi 
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J  tbe  dislntce  vu  fulW  t<fak\ 
to  lliKt),  tbere  wKs  not  SBythioc  lik«  a 
public  raad.  He  liionght  it  wu  ibe  daty 
of  HiauteTS  to  vdvutce  this  monry,  and 
next  year  the  Crown  might  corae  on  the 
peopk,  and  take,  in  re-payment,  their 
prodoce,  ia  prererence  to  the  landlord  and 
tiihe-Ixdder. 

COormait  Maktm  believed  that  hiohon. 
friend  had  only  made  a  modified  state- 
ment of  what  was  the  fact.  He  wishpit 
alto  to  impress  on  (he  Qovernment  the 
nocetsity  of  interfering  between  the  un- 
happy peasantry  and  those  who  took 
every  thing  from  them.  He  catled  on 
tbvm  to  protect  that  peasantry  from  slar- 
vatioB.  There  were  tone  very  excellent 
laadlorda,  who  were  most  anxious  to  do 
every  thing  hi  their  power  to  atfisl  their 
poor  tenantry.  One  of  these  was  the 
HaiqvB  of  Sliso,  who  was  now  alnent 
fnji^  LomIoh  OB  that  *«ry  acnjnnt ;  and 
another  ticAvrai  hstJknd,  Hir  Kkbard 
0*DMdi,  bd  irtinre^  to  lis  estaKe  (-a 
the  nae  punicae.  ft'ii>r  be  wu<^  tJjif 
■whjeet,  he  wsLiJ  enffee*.  liti  M^3i««rf 
<Mg^  ■•  nikc  tbtf  pwpoiy  the  '^.^mtJ 
dKOCKa  -uf  wiu!-ii  htA  beei>  i-x  tlie 
mamteammnt  ti  Hit  poor^  and  caitplcn  A  fvr 
the  piLpow  «r  manitaium^  tliem.  He  iie- 
lie>«l  A^K  <cDui^  be  no  miEti:ke  tis  tv 
w*«  Ik  anewn— wil3  bt  airtjuiil  n'jl  ti>n 


!  the  ■ 


Poor-law  for  I^^Unll,  Ha  wauM  Wrtw 
only  ada.  timl  iM)  DL.M.Uv  f  ii  t<°  *l.'<..1.t 
present  to  the  llounp,  |>.-iiif>iik  tmxUt  in 
those  now  in  itin  liaii.U  .>!  ll>«  I..>h  i..fe<ir 
bar  for  Mhvo, 

Mr.  i!t.,Nlrp  SAid,  howrtai  ll,<><,.l>n..lM4l 

the  oouran  Inkcn  by  ll»<  l<'>n.  ill'  tuLif  t-i 
Mivii  niih'lil  Ih^.  Ii<;  ■lioiiia  noil. .  I   i.iHi 
fiedif  huiill»wr>d  Hid  |i''lit>"<)   • 
u])iin  the  Tabid  williiiiit 


^Mtrvuiix 


•   I.; 


r  Hit  DButn^ntKuct  ttt  '.ia  yyu-, 
dun^  -tK  llumrr,.  Iwr  ti*t  tupwiw  (if  tu 
«WB  KnussTC  TOiw  itnut  a  iaT^-  sun 
ftrsm  Tbe-oarani^nf  tb<-iMOf)i«.  atii:  nittd' 


>i*hi-d  il 

Hou«n  thnt  ilie  sintrnii'iil  i 
Mcmlwr,  as  to  lliu  liiit'UMiy   uf  llm 
Iron,  wn*  rini'/<Titlii<l  i  all   llm   lii<|<iliiia 
he   (Mr.    Hiunlny)   had  niadii,   ami   ili^v 

thut  in  the  Imr'iMi''*  nt  firm  and  't'}- 
rawley,  diilnos  |iraviiili-'l  lu  a  d«i;i>'* 
liille  sliorl  of  rHiriiiio.  l}i<ir*M  ••ii'd'il 
alM,  at  was  w-ll  known,  Iftlh  m  ruiwu^ 
and  Klriro;  Init  (lul  Vi  ihi  satii"  miieiit. 
lie  had  biint^ir  irri-i.^d  a  |*.Mt'/n  f('<>H 
ittelMrodyofTyiuwUy.  wbi'l  tu- ic'Afj.lt.l 
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the  Executive  were  brought  by  the 
Governor  (Lord  Dalhousie),  and,  unfortu- 
nately as  it  seemed  to  him  (Lord  Howick), 
the  government  chose  the  alternative  of 
committing  a  breach  of  the  laws.  The 
House  was  aware  of  the  unhappy  state  in 
which  the  affairs  of  Canada  continued  for 
years.  Petition  after  petition  was  for- 
warded from  the  colony  to  the  British 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  result  was, 
the  appointment  of  the  Canada  Com- 
mittee, which  eventually  recommended  to 
the  House  the  course  which  to  him  seemed 
the  most  just  and  reasonable.  He  would 
remind  the  House  that  it  appeared  by  the 
Report  of  that  Committee  that  it  had  not 
thought  proper  to  confine  its  attention  to 
the  words  of  the  different  Statutes  ;  but 
took  into  consideration  all  the  circum- 
stances of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  means 
by  which  a  recurrence  of  the  recent  differ- 
ences might  be  prevented.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  make  a  settlement 
{according  to  the  recommendation  of  that 
Committee.  But  the  Report  was  pre- 
sented too  late  for  the  passing  of  such  a 
measure  last  Session.  Sir  James  Kempt, 
who  at  that  time  received  the  government 
of  that  colony,  under  the  administration 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
opposite,  made  a  speech  to  the  House  of 
Assembly,  in  which  he  informed  them  that 
no  further  illegal  appropriation  should 
take  place.  He  applied  to  them  for  a  Bill 
of  Indemnity  for  what  had  been  already 
done,  and  stated,  that  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters only  required  that  the  salaries  of 
the  Officers  of  State,  and  of  the  Judges, 
should  be  paid,  being  willing  to  leave  all 
the  rest  at  the  disposal  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  He  said,  that  the  arrangement 
was  for  the  time  only  provisional,  and  that 
the  government  were  preparing  a  plan 
for  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  at 
issue  between  it  and  the  Assembly.  In  a 
few  days  afterwards  the  House  of  Assembly 
claimed  the  right  of  control  over  the  dis- 
posal of  all  the  revenues,  and  denied  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  any  control 
over  those  revenues,  or  had  any  power  of 
interference,  except  in  removing  the  re- 
striction by  which  his  Majesty's  Repre- 
sentative in  the  colony  was  then  pre- 
vented from  giving  assent  to  an  Act  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature  for  the  settlement 
of  the  question.  The  Assembly  said,  that 
it  could  do  nothing  respecting  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Crown  revenues,  and  cau- 
tiously avoided  anything  that  could  imply 


the  surrender  of  their  right  of  controlling 
the  expenditure.  The  Governor,  however, 
accepted  the  grant  then  given  on  that 
understanding,  because,  although  the 
House  of  Assembly  did  not  give  up  its 
-right  of  control,  neither  did  it  enforce  the 
claim.  Since  that  time  it  had  required  all 
the  prudence,  the  firmness,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  Sir  James  Kempt  to  prevent  dis- 
agreement between  the  Legislature  and  the 
Executive  of  the  colony  from  leading  to 
unhappy  results.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  his  duty  to  propose  a 
Bill,  removing  the  restrictions  which  the 
former  Acts  imposed  upon  his  Majesty's 
Government,  and  to  enable  the  Governor 
to  give  assent,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty, 
to  any  bill  passed  by  the  Provincial  Par- 
liament for  the  disposing  of  the  revenues 
of  the  colony.  Although  the  Bill  which 
was  last  Session  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet,  then  Secretary 
to  the  Colonies,  (Sir  G.  Murray),  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  yet  it  would  put  the 
Canadians  in  the  same  state  in  which  he 
now  proposed  to  place  them  by  the  Bill 
which  he  was  about  to  introduce.  But  in 
acquiescing  in  the  Bill  of  last  Session,  the 
Canadian  Legislature  would  have  dis- 
tinctly admitted  that  they  had  been  wrong 
in  their  proceedings ;  whereas  it  had  been 
the  declared  opinion  of  Mr.  Huskissonand 
others,  who  understood  the  whole  ques- 
tion, that  if  any  concession  should  be  made, 
it  ought  to  be  made  graciously,  and  with- 
out reserve.  It  was  useless,  indeed,  then 
to  decide  which  party  had  been  wrong  in 
beginning  the  unhappy  controversy.  He, 
certainly,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Judges 
and  Officers  of  State  ought  not  to  be  made 
dependant  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  ;  and  his  Majesty's  Grovern- 
ment  relied  upon  the  good  feeling  of  that 
Assembly  for  a  proper  provision  for  con- 
ducting the  civil  Government  of  the 
colony.  In  that  confidence  the  Ministers 
would  leave  the  whole  of  the  revenues  at 
the  disposal  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
The  revenue  hitherto  levied  by  the  Crown 
amounted  to  nearly  32,000/.  per  annumi 
which  the  Crown  proposed  to  give  up, 
calling  on  the  colony  to  provide  a  sort  of 
Civil  List  for  at  least  seven  years.  The 
sum  required  by  the  Government  would 
be,  for  the  Governor,  5,200/.;  for  the 
Judicial  Establishments,  11,150/.;  Pen- 
sions and  Allowances  1,000/.;  Miscel- 
laneous Expenses,  1,750/.,  by  which  the 
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w«i  made  to  ibo  amount  of  200/.|  aud  the 
et il  waa  in  thU  way  prevantad.  Before 
Government  was  called  upon»  therefore» 
to  act»  erery  local  exertion  should  be  made, 
for  nothing  was  more  dangerous  than  to 
encourage  the  Idea  that,  wherever  there 
was  distress,  a  ready  resource  might  be 
found  in  pecuniary  aid  to  be  derived  from 
Government. 

Mr.  Sadkr  said,  that  it  must  be  in  the 
remerobraiice  of  hon«  Members,  that  he 
had  frequently  declared  his  opinion,  that 
it  was  incumbent  on  them,  not  merely  to 
remedy  the  past  distresses  of  the  Irish  poor, 
but  to  anticipate  their  recurrence.  Nothing 
could  rescue  the  poor  of  Ireland  from  the 
periodical  returns  of  famine,  but  a  wise 
system  of  Poor-laws.  In  no  other  civilized 
country  were  the  poor  wholly  destitute  of 
some  such  provision.  The  misery  com- 
plained of  that  evening  confirmed  him  in 
his  opinion,  that  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  people  was  not  attributable  to  the 
excess  of  their  numbers.  Where  was  it 
that  the  peasantry  were  now  reduced  to 
the  extreme  verge  of  existence  ?  In  Mayo, 
one  of  the  least  populous  of  the  Irish 
counties.  He  attributed  their  misery,  and 
that  of  all  Ireland,  to  the  drainage  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  by  absentees,  who 
drew  from  that  one  county  as  much  as 
80,000/.  annually,  out  of  which  they  did 
not  contribute  to  the  maintenance  orreltef  of 
the  poor  one  farthing  in  the  pound  •  For  the 
evils  thus  occasioned,  there  was  no  remedy 
but  in  a  system  of  Poor-laws,  which,  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say,  were  no 
new  invention,  and  the  delay  of  their  in- 
troduction into  Ireland  was  inconsistent 
with  justice  and  mercy. 

Mr.  Sttmeif  begged  tbatthe  House  would 
allow  him  to  reply  to  onepointof  the  speech 
of  the  hoo.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  as  he  thought  it  particularly  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
stated,  that  the  fact  of  Mayo,  the  least 
populous  county  in  Ireland,  being  at  this 
noomeat  the  most  distressed,  proved  that 
the  wretdiednesss  of  the  people  was  not 
attributable  to  the  excess  of  their  numbers. 
But  the  bon.  Gentleman  did  not  seem  to 
be  awaM  that  the  excessiveness  of  a  popu- 
lation is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  pro- 
portion which  the  numbers  of  men  bear  to 
the  number  of  acres,  but  which  they  bear 
to  the  quantity  of  capital  by  which  they 
are  to  be  employed. 

The  Petitions  kud  oa  the  TaUe. 


Cakada.]    The  House  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  upon  the  Canada  Acts. 

Lord  Howich  said,  that  he  rose  to  move 
Resolutions,  on  which  he  should  after- 
wards propose  a  bill,  which  Ms  Majesty's 
Ministers  considered  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  angry  .controversy  which 
for  some  time  had  been  carried  on  between 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  the  Executive  Government  of  that 
colony.     The  debates  which  had  already 
taken  place  on  the  subject  in  the  House 
which  be  had  then  the  honour  to  address, 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  go  at  length 
into  a  detail  of  the  controversy  to  which  he 
had  alluded.     It  could  only  be  requisite, 
for  the  information  of  those  Members  who 
had  but  recently  taken  seats  in  the  House, 
that  he  should  give  a  brief  sketch  of  it, 
and  of  the  proceedings  to  which  it  gave 
rise.    The  revenues  of  Canada  had  been 
principally  levied  under  the  provision  of 
the  Act  of  the   14th  George  drd.     By 
another  Act,  however,  the  Constitution  of 
Canada  was  established,  and  under  the 
words  of  that  Act,  he  (Lord  Howick)  be- 
lieved that  the  strict  legal  right  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  revenues  of  the  Canadas  was 
vested  in  the  Crown.     Nor  did  the  As- 
sembly claim  any  right  to  dispose  of  them 
up  to  the  year  in  which  the  British  Par- 
liament discontinued  the  grant  by  which, 
until  then,  it  had  been  accustomed  to 
make   up    for    the    deficiencies    of   the 
Canadian  revenues.     So  long  as  Parlia- 
ment here  gave  the  necessary  Supplies  for 
the    internal  expenditure  of  the  colony, 
the  House  of  Assembly  did  not  interfere. 
But  when  it  devolved  on  them  (the  House 
of  Assembly)  to  find  the  necessary  re- 
venues, that  House  had  obviously  a  right 
to  control  the  application  of  them,  and  it 
became  necessary  that  they  should  exert 
that  control.     For  they  could  not  consent 
that  the  government  should  lay  on  what 
charges  it  might  think  proper,  without 
consulting  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
call  upon  that  House  to  find  the  means  of 
defraying  them.  Indeed  the  Act  was  clear. 
The  House  of  Assembly  had  no  legal  right 
to  a  control  over  the  application  ef  the 
revenues,  but  it  was  obvious  that  it  had 
the  power  of  refusing  to  sup>ply  them; 
and  by  that  refusal  it  would  leave  to  the 
government  only  the  alternative  of  either 
disposing  of  the  revenues  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Assembly,  or  of  raising  them  itself 
in  an  illegal  manner.    To  such  a  conclu- 
sion tba  differsDces  of  the  Assembly  and 
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the  oielttiioii  of  oirervthiDf^  elte.  Last  Set- 
•ion,  the  mtlAneholy  event  b3r  which  the 
bueinesi  of  the  Hoaee  was  interrupted 
caused  a  fVirther  post|K>neineot  of  that  bill. 
It  had  always  appealed  to  him  (Sir  Qeorge 
Murray)  that  the  Legislature  ought  to 
interpose  ft>r  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
diflhrences  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Colonial  Legislatttre»  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  said^  it  was  true  that  the  para* 
graph  in  the  Report  of  the  Canada  Com- 
niittee»  which  had  been  already  referred  to 
by  the  noble  Lord  who  moved  the  Reso- 
lution, recommended  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  by  which  the  Crown  was  pre- 
vented from  assenting  to  the  disposal  of 
the  revenues  by  the  Colonial  Legulature ; 
but  he  wished  the  House  also  to  recollect, 
that  in  the  next  paragraph  the  Committee 
recommended  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should,  at  the  same  time,  render  the 
Judges  and  the  Officers  of  State  inde- 
pendent of  the  House  of  Assembly.  But 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  instead  of  car- 
rying that  recommendation  into  efiect  by 
hie  intended  Bill,  was  about  to  leave  it  to 
the  good  feeling  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly»  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  noble 
Jjord  would  find  his  expectations,  in  that 
rtspeot,  justified  by  the  result.  The  noble 
Lord  had  said  something  of  the  jobbing 
which,  hitherto,  characterised  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Colonies.  Now,  he  would 
request  the  noble  Lord  to  say  what  job 
could  be  charged  upon  the  Colonial  Go* 
vernment  when  he  (Sir  O.  Murray)  was  at 
the  head  t>f  that  department  ?  The  noble 
Lord  had  an  opportunity  of  exposing  any 
such  job,  and  he  hoped  he  would  do  eo. 
The  principle  on  which  he  (Sir  G.  Murray) 
had  acted  was,  to  govern  the  Colonies  with 
liberality,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
allow  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Canada 
to  obtain  an  undue  preponderance  over 
the  other  two  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
It  had  also  been  part  of  his  policy  to  ex- 
tend, as  much  as  possible,  the  Legislative 
Council,  by  adding  to  its  members  the  fit«- 
test  persons  who  could  be  selected. 

Lord  Howkk  said,  he  certainly  meant 
to  make  no  personal  allusion  to  the  gal- 
lant Officer,  but  he  appealed  to  the  House, 
whether  the  colonial  administration  of  the 
country  had  not  been  for  years  one  system 
of  jobbmg  ?  In  saying  so,  he  had  not  meant 
to  asperse  the  administration  of  tlie  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet,  who  had  mis- 
imderatood  him  also  on  another  point. 

Me  ^wie  Ageeed  wilh  bm  as  to  die  pro* 


priety,  indeed  the  necessity,  of  the  Go- 
vernor, the  Judges,  and  other  civil  officers 
being  independent  of  the  House  of  Aseem- 
bly,  and  a  bill  to  render  them  so  would 
be  passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature. 

Mr.  Labomeher^  said,  that  he  had  op- 
posed the  bill  brought  in  by  the  right  hon. 
Baranet  opposite,  but  he  would  support 
the  Bill  of  his  noble  friend  below  him.  It 
was  his  opinion  (and  he  well  understood 
the  state  of  Canada),  that  the  best  mode  of 
governing  Canada  was,  that  this  country 
should  not  attempt  to  govern  that  colony 
at  all  a»  far  as  regarded  her  internal 
affairs.  He  believed  the  Canadians  to  be 
loyal,  and  attached  to  the  connexion  with 
Great  Britain,  if  they  were  only  treated 
with  justice.  But  if  this  country  should 
alienate  them  by  harshness  or  neglect,  and 
thereby  throw  them  into  the  hands  of  some 
hostile  Power,  we  should  severely  suffer 
ibr  the  impolicy  of  our  conduct.  The 
British  Pariiament  owed  it  to  its  own 
character  to  give  to  its  ooloniea  as  much 
happiness  and  freedom  as  it  was  in 
its  power  to  bestow.  He  hoped  that  the 
principle  upon  which  his  noble  friend 
below  him  had  acted,  regarding  the  reve- 
nue, would  be  applied  to  other  questions, 
especially  to  that  of  the  Clergy  reserves. 

Mr.  Twist  observed,  that  the  only  dif- 
ferencee  between  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord 
and  that  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  introduced 
last  year,  were  to  be  found  in  these  two 
poinu;  namely,  that  the  present  Bill 
enabled  the  Governor  to  assent  to  any  mea* 
sure  which  the  House  of  Assembly  might 
adopt ;  but  made  no  provision  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  revenue  in  the  inter- 
mediate  time,  llie  other  was  that  which 
declared  the  independence  of  the  Judges: 
with  those  two  exceptions,  the  Bills  hap- 
pened to  be  in  every  respect  the  same. 

Lord  Sandom  had  no  doubt  that  the 
experiment  of  his  noble  friend  would  prove 
successful,  and  he  sincerely  congratulated 
him  upon  the  prospect  then  afforded  of 
his  being  able  to  carry  it  beneficially  into 
effect. 

Mr.  fficmesaid,  there  was  this  difference 
between  the  two  Bills—- the  one  conki  be 
carried  into  effect,  the  other  was  imprws 
ticable.  He  fully  ooncurfod  with  the  noble 
Lord  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  to  trust  to  the  liberal  feeling  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  than  to  any  meeeoree 
of  coercion  which  the  Legislature  of  the 
mother-country  night  adopt.    He  wished 
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whole   became   19,100/.    Of   that  sum, 
5,000/.  were  provided  by  an  Act  of  the 
Provincial  Parliament,  and,  therefore,  in 
return  for  the  revenues  of  the  Grown 
about  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  amounting  to 
31,000/.,  the  Government  only  required 
14,100/.     He  trusted,  that  the  House  of 
Assembly  would  perceive,  from  that  Bill, 
that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  consulted, 
not   only  the   interest,  ,but  the  feelings 
of   the    inhabituits  of    Canada.        An 
hon.   Member  reminded  him  that  there 
were  other  points  on  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  feeling  of  the  Assembly. 
He  trusted,  that  in  adjusting  those  other 
matters  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty. 
As  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  of  which  the  House  of  Assembly 
complained,  fourteen  Members  had  already 
been  added  to  that  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Legislature,    and  his    honourable  friend 
intrusted  with   the  Government  of  the 
colony,  would,  in  adding  to  the  numbers  of 
the  Council,  select  the  fittest  persons.  With 
respect  to  the  Judges,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  remove  them 
from  the  Council  as  the  Assembly  desired, 
the   Members  being  appointed  for  life ; 
but  directions  had  been  given  that  none  of 
them  should  take  part  in  its  proceedings 
or  sit  there  at  all  but  the  Chief  Justice ; 
and  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  also  re- 
commended the  present  Judges  not  to 
interfere  in   any  party  or  local  contro- 
versies.   It  was  but  justice  to  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  opposite  to  say, 
that  such  instructions  had  been  given 
whilst  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Department.    The  Governor  would  pro- 
pose a  bill  to  the  Canadian  Legislature, 
to  plape  the  Judges  in  the  colony  in  the 
same  independence  as    that  which    the 
Judges  of  this  country  enjoy ;  that  is,  that 
they  should  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour.     He  trusted  that  those  expla- 
nations had  satisfied  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for    Taunton  (Mr.  Labouchere). 
There  was  also  in  the  Bill  a  clause,  giving 
to  the  Provisional  Legislature  power  to 
alter  and  amend  the  Act  at  present  in  force 
respecting  Canadian  tenures.     He  trusted 
that  those  concessions  would  give  satisfac- 
tion in  the  colony ;  and  he  trusted  also, 
that  it  would  be  seen  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  had  not    compromised  the 
paramount  power  of  this  country,  or  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown ;  neither  of  which 
could  be  impaired  by  yielding  to  just 


claims.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
resist  those  claims,  and  he  would  ask,  did 
he  or  the  House  regret  that  impossibility  ? 
He  rejoiced  rather  that  the  Canadians  had 
had  the  intelligence  and  the  power  to  as- 
sert their  rights.  It  was  better  for  this 
country  that  the  colony  had  so  asserted 
its  rights,  and  had  not  cringed  to  those 
who  would  invade  them.  Of  what  use, 
he  would  ask,  could  it  be  to  this  country, 
that  its  Government  should  have  that 
power  of  control  over  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  colonies,  which  seemed  to  be  so 
much  valued  by  some  persons  here.  He 
had  been  accused  on  a  former  night  of 
neglecting  colonial  interests.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  wished  to  avoid  vexatious 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
colonies.  But  he  was  desirous  of  pro- 
tecting them  from  aggression,  of  cherish- 
ing their  prosperity,  and  of  combining 
their  efforts  with  those  of  the  mother-coun- 
try— in  peace  for  the  common  welfare, 
and  in  war  for  the  common  defence.  On 
such  principles  he  should  wish  the  con- 
nexion to  continue  for  ages.  Governed 
on  such  principles,  the  colonies  would 
be  found  more  useful,  as  willing  allies, 
than  they  could  be  as  reluctant  sub- 
jects. But  if  the  House  should  view  the 
matter  in  a  different  light,  and,  rejecting 
the  Bill  which  he  should  have  the  honour 
to  propose,  should  endeavour  to  suppress 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  the  effect,  he  feared, 
would  be,  that  instead  of  binding  more 
closely  the  ties  which  unite  Canada  to 
this  country,  it  would  not  only  tear  them 
asunder,  but  kindle  a  conflagration  which 
would  spread  desolation  over  the  globe, 
and  prove  fatal  both  to  the  prosperity  of 
Canada  and  to  the  stability  of  the  British 
empire.  The  noble  Lord  then  moved  a 
Resolution,  "  That  the  Committee  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  Government  and  Legislature  of  Ca- 
nada, by  the  Act  of  the  14th  Geo.  3, 
should  be  removed,  and  other  provisions 
established  in  lieu  thereof." 

Sir  G.  Murray  asked,  was  there  a  Gen- 
tleman in  the  House  who,  having  heard 
the  other  bill  brought  in  on  the  subject  of 
Canada,  could  think  that  there  had  been 
any  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty's  late  Ministers  towards  that  co- 
lony ?  In  the  Session  of  1829,  the  bill  to 
which  he  alluded  was  postponed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  important'  measure  which 
absorbed  the  whole  attention  of  the  House 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  Session  to 
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with  their  vast  extent  of  territory,  and, 
after  all»  for  no  useful  purpose ;  for  no  mi- 
litary force  could  defend  Canada  from  the 
United  States,  if  the  hearts  of  the  people 
became  alienated  from  the  mother-coun- 
try— if  the  militia  of  the  colony  were  not 
prepared  to  resist  invasion.  He  again 
pressed  upon  the  House  the  weighty  obli- 
gation under  which  it  lay,  to  insist  that 
Ministers  should  reduce  Uie  Army  Esti- 
mates. He  begged  them  to  remember 
that  every  thousand  men  cost  the  country 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Another 
place  in  which  military  force  might  be 
diminished,  was  the  Ionian  Islands.  What 
occasion  was  there  for  maintaining  a  force 
there  at  all  ?  But  he  feared  it  was  idle  to 
press  those  considerations  -  any  further; 
there  was  something  infectious  in  the  Mi- 
nisterial benches,  and  the  moment  the 
advocates  for  reform  and  retrenchment  got 
seated  there,  they  were  afflicted  with  all 
the  fear  of  dispensing  with  the  soldiery 
which  distinguished  their  predecessors.  It 
was  in  vain  any  longer  to  contest  the  point 
^-either  the  great  military  establishment 
of  the  country  was  to  be  kept  up  for  the 
purpose  of  awing  the  people,  or  for  the 
purposes  of  foreign  intervention.  It  was 
on  that  ground,  then,  that  he  would  recom- 
mend to  the  House,  to  give  the  Ministers 
a  vote  on  account,  and  send  them  back 
to  reconsider  their  Estimates.  It  was  in 
vain  that  they  sought  to  conceal  the  pur- 
pose, or  lay  claim  to  an  observance  of 
their  undertaking  on  the  subject  of  non- 
interference— it  might  be  very  agreeable 
to  play  the  great  man.  The  present  Ad- 
ministration might  very  well  like  to  be 
one  of  the  great  Powers.  The  noble  Lord 
opposite  might  desire  to  figure  away  as  a 
great  man ;  but  whether  that  was  or  was 
not  the  wish  of  the  present  Administration, 
they  might  assure  themselves  of  this,  that 
they  had  arrived  at  a  point  when  they 
must  use  force.  The  last  proposition  of 
the  five  great  Powers  had  been  rejected, 
and  they  must  now  use  their  last  resource, 
—force.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  the 
Speech  they  heard  from  the  Throne  led 
them  to  infer  that  the  intention  of  the  then 
existing  Ministry  was,  to  support  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Holy  Alliance,  under  which  Eu- 
rope was  parcelled  out  and  settled,  as  the 
phrase  went.  On  the  4th  of  November 
the  Belgian  Deputies  received  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  an  assurance  that 
there  should  be  no  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affiurs  of  the  country,  and  that  as- 


surance was  reported  to  the  Congress  then 
sitting  at  Brussels.  On  the  4th  of  that 
month,  a  Protocol  was  issued  from  the 
five  great  Powers,  recommending  an  armis- 
tice; on  the  1 0th  the  Belgians  accepted 
that  proposition,  conditionally,  that  no  in- 
terference should  be  attempted  in  their 
internal  concerns,  and  especially,  that  no 
interference  should  take  place  with  respect 
to  their  limits.  On  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  five  great  Powers  accepted  the 
Belgian  offers  of  an  armistice  upon  the 
terms  they  stated,  and  gave  an  assurance, 
that  the  whole  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
those  powers  should  be  perfectly  amicable. 
On  the  6th  of  December  a  note  was  deli- 
vered to  the  five  great  Powers,  to  inquire 
whether  the  Belgian  Government  had 
correctly  interpreted  their  intentions,  arid 
in  a  few  days  the  independence  of  Belgium 
was  recognized,  and  the  Belgians  were  re- 
commended to  send  Commissioners.  On 
the  6th  of  January  the  Belgian  Deputies 
delivered  a  note  to  the  Congress  assembled 
here,  asserting  that  the  Belgians  alone  were 
entitled  to  settle  their  limits,  and  that  they 
would  tolerate  no  interference  upon  that 
subject.  On  the  19thof  January  the. Com- 
mittee of  Government  at  Brussels  declared 
to  the  Allied  Powers,  that  the  Belgians 
would  not  consent  to  their  interfering  as 
to  the  limits  of  Belgium.  On  the  20th  of 
January  notwithstanding  this  Protocol  was 
issued  by  the  Congress  at  London,  ex- 
pressly upon  that  very  subject,  and  setting 
at  nought  the  declaration  of  the  Belgians. 
On  the  2nd  of  February,  the  Belgian  Con* 
gress  delivered  in  a  protest,  declaring  that, 
they  would  not  have  their  limits  interfered 
with ;  and  on  the  2drd,  it  appeared  that 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  one  of  the 
great  Powers,  wanted  to  know  the  state  of 
the  Belgian  debt,  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining what  portion  of  that  debt  was  to  be 
fixed  upon  Holland,  and  what  upon  Bel- 
gium. If  anything  could  be  called  an  inter- 
ference, here  was  one.  We  were  already 
at  an  expense  of  120,000/.  a  year,  owing 
to  our  interference  with  the  debts  of  Rus- 
sia. Again,  as  a  further  evidence  of  the 
spirit  of  interference,  the  five  great  powers 
declared  on  the  17th  of  February  that  they 
would  not  recognize  the  Duke  of  Nemours 
or  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  as  king  of 
Belgium  should  either  of  them  be  elected. 
Could  there  be  more  striking  instances  of 
the  spirit  of  interference.  .  Would  the  Brt« 
tish  nation  say,  that  this  was  non-inter- 
ference ?    Would  they  say  that  this  was 
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Hettse  applied  to  both  tb«  Canadas,  for  he 
waa  quite  aura  that  if  it  did,  it  would  be 
thankfiiUy  received  as  a  boon  by  both  and 
highly  prised  by  them.  [Lord  Howick 
intimated  that  it  did.]  Should  the  pre* 
sent  Bill  pass,  he  thought  that  the  people 
of  Canada  ought  to  support  the  expenses 
of  their  own  military  establishment.  Three 
regiments  would  be  sufficient  for  their 
defence,  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  officer 
those  three  regiments  with  the  youth  of 
their  own  country,  they  would  cheerfully 
pay  the  expense  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment. 

Lord  Hawick  wished  to  point  out  another 
difference  between  the  present  and  the  bill 
of  last  year.  The  latter  assumed  the  right 
of  voting  away  the  money  of  the  people  of 
Canada;  the  present  Bill  was  silent  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  Twi$8  said,  in  the  amended  bill 
of  last  Session,  that  right  was  not  as- 
serted, though  it  wfM  in  the  original  bill. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Army  Ebtimatxs— Beloium.]  Mr. 
C.  W.  W.  Wynn  moved  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  leave 
the  Chan*, 

^  Mr.  Hwne  observed,  that  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  Administration  to  Office» 
the  expectations  of  the  country  had  been 
wound  up  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  how- 
ever reluctant  he  might  be  to  use  the  lan- 
^age  of  complaint,  he  could  not  but  say, 
that  those  expectations  had  been  sadly 
disappointed.  It  would  be  in  the  recoU 
lection  of  the  House,  and  of  the  nation  at 
large,  thai  the  existing  Ministry  had  at- 
tained to  their  situations  on  the  three 
great  principles  of  Retrenchment,  of  Non- 
^  interference  with  Foreign  States,  and  of 
Reform*  To  advert  to  the  first,  he  had 
been  grievously  disappointed  to  find  that 
8o  large  a  roilitaryestabliahment  was  to  be 
proposed*  The  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity were  persuaded  that  such  an  estab- 
lishment was  unsuited  to  its  wants  and 
beyond  its  means.  Where  was  to  be  found 
the  necessity  for  such  an  army,  if  there 
was  to  be  no  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
other  countries.  In  the  expenses  of  the 
arrays  the  last  Administration  effected  a 
i^eductton  of  300,000/.,  reducing  the 
atmual  expense  from  somewhere  above 
6|9O0|00O<*  to  6,100,000{.    The  number 


of  men  composing  last  year*s  military 
establishment  was  81,000;  this  year  it  was 
to  be  augmented  to  88,000.  He  was  ut- 
terly unable  to  oomprehend  the  neeessity 
for  all  that  when  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of 
perfect  peace.  Oh>  ye9»  there  we(«  Pro« 
clamations  enough.  Yes,  Proclamations 
enough  from  both  parties,  but  no  war. 
Was  Ireland  to  be  kept  by  force  of  arms^ 
or  was  it  to  be  preserved  by  the  observance 
of  the  just  and  legitimate  principles  of 
good  government.  If  the  former  was  to 
be  the  course  pursued,  neither  the  addi- 
tional quantity  nor  any  number  that  could 
be  estimated  by  any  man,  would  prove 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  He  would  van-* 
ture  to  lell  the  noble  Lord,  ttiat  not  all 
his  professions  of  economy,  nor  all  his 
practice  of  it  in  the  abolition  of  civil 
offices,  would  be  available  to  meet  the 
reasonable  demands  of  the  country,  if  he 
did  not  cut  down  the  military  establish- 
ment of  the  country  to  the  standard  that 
its  necessities  required.  He  talked  of  the 
difficultv  of  getting  rid  of  taxes  s  but  let 
him  only  strike  off  10  or  15,000  men 
from  the  army,  and  he  might  repeal 
4,000,000/.  of  taxes  without  any  embarrass* 
ment  or  difficulty,  and  without  imposing 
one-half  the  amount  of  new  taxes  which 
it  would  seem  he  intended  to  lay  on.  As  to 
the  Budget,  it  certainly,  so  far  as  it  went, 
had  his  approval,  with  the  slight  exception 
that  he  could  not  at  any  time  assent  to 
the  duty  on  raw  cotton ;  neither  did  he 
Uiink  that  the  tax  upon  steam-vessel  pas- 
sengers was  in  accordance  with  the  prin* 
ciples  Ministers  professed;  with  these 
slight  exceptions  he  certainly  was  not  op- 
posed to  the  Budget  of  the  noble  Lord. 
It  was  with  the  deepest  disappointment 
he  heard  from  the  noble  Lord,  that  he 
could  make  no  further  concession  unless 
he  imposed  fresh  taxes.  He  really  did 
hope  for  further  relief  than  so  small  a  sum 
as  480,000/.,  which  was  the  extent  of  the 
apparent  diminution  in  this  yearns  taxes  t 
but  if,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  of 
the  Beer  duties,  the  Excise  turned  out  as 
productive  upon  the  whole  year  as  might 
be  inferred,  it  would  prove  from  the  Return 
of  the  last  quarter,  that  the  country  would 
have  been  burthened  as  heavily  by  the 
present  Ministry  as  by  the  last ;  in  fact,  il 
would  turn  out,  he  feared,  in  the  end^ 
that  not  a  shilling  had  been  remitted.  For 
example,  they  might  diminish  the  force  in 
Canada ;  there  were  more  troops  in  Canada 
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made  to  pay  fbr  this  interference  t  It  was 
on  those  grounds  that  he  called  bn 
the  House  not  to  sanction  such  a  proceed- 
ing ;  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  call  for 
copies  of  all  the  protocols  and  documents 
connected  with  Belgium.  He  was  not 
aware,  after  this  rejection  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  whether  all  negotiations  were  not 
at  an  end ;  and  he  would  ask  the  country, 
whether  it  was  in  a  condition  to  enter  Bel- 
gium for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  Belgians 
to  receive  a  King  such  as  the  Oovemment 
of  this  country  should  think  proper  to  dic- 
tate T  He  knew  that  he  should  be  told  in 
reply,  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown;  but  he  begged 
leave  to  tell  them,  that  that  was  not  the 
way  to  support  its  dignity:  the  true 
dignity  of  the  country  was  to  be  supported 
by  ietrenehment  and  economy,  for  that 
would  be  the  means  of  maintaining  happi- 
ness and  peace  throughout  the  kingdom. 
He  begged  leave  to  move  as  an  amend- 
ment, **  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  there 
should  be  laid  before  that  House  copies  of 
all  the  protocols  of  the  Congress  of  tne  five 
Powers  held  in  London,  respecting  the  af- 
fliirt  of  Bel^um,  as  far  as  England  was 
concerned,  smce  October  1830." 

Mr.  Hunt  seconded  the  Motion. 

Lord  Pahnerston  begged  leave  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex,  as  he  was  the  humble  re- 

fresentative  in  that  House  of  the  five  great 
^owers.  whom  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  pleased  to  attack.  First,  however, 
he  would  make  a  few  remarks  with  respect 
to  the  military  establishments  of  the  coun- 
try, as  that  subject  had  served  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  introduce  the  other  to  the 
House.  The  hon.  Gentleman  complained, 
that  he  could  not  see  why  the  military 
service  of  this  year  was  to  exceed  that  of 
the  year  gone  by ;  and  he  had  observed, 
that  as  there  were  no  disturbances  in  Eng- 
land, and  as  Ireland  was  at  peace,  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  an  additibnal 
body  of  10,000  men  had  been  raised.  He 
(Lord  Palmerston),  however,  thought  that 
it  was  impossible  that  any  one  should  say 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  internal  state 
of  England  to  justify  the  Government 
being  armed  with  a  power  to  enforce  the 
execuiiou  of  the  laws. and  to  protect  the 

J  property  and  lives  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
ectst  and  as  to  Ireland,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man need  not  go  far  to  obtain  an  answer  to 


his  observation,  for,  without  atirrin{^  ffom 
bis  seat,  and  without  looking  far  from 
his  own  place,  he  might  learn  why  it  was 
necessary  that  an  adequate  military  power 
should  be  kept  up  with  respect  to  that  coun- 
try. [A  hud  •*  Aear,  hear!^*  from  Mr* 
0*Connellf  who  was  iitiing  immodiatefy 
behw  Mr,  Hume,]  All,  however,  that  the 
Government  had  done  was  to  complete 
the  peace  establishment,  and  beyond  that, 
they  had  not  added  one  man  to  the 
military  force  of  the  country.  With  re- 
spect to  the  colonial  questions  broached 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  it  was  unnecessary 
to  go  into  any  argument  to  prove,  that  our 
colonies  should  1^  supplied  with  adequata 
military  garrisons — at  all  events,  they 
were  points  which  would  be  much  better 
discussed  in  the  Committee,  and  the  aarae 
observation  might  apply  to  a  great  many 
of  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
With  respect  to  what  related  more  particu- 
larly to  his  own  department,  he  must  say, 
that  the  course  pursued  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  one  not  less  inconvenient  to  the 
service  of  the  country  than  unusual  in  par- 
liamentary proceedings.  He  apprel^ended 
that  it  was  usual  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  the  Govemraent  was  in  the 
course  of  negotiation  with  other  countries 
not  to  step  between  the  Government  and 
the  termination  of  those  negotiations.  He 
apprehended,  that  if  that  House  felt  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  any  Administration  to 
think  that  it  was  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of  the  country,  it  ought  to  be 
content  to  wait  till  the  negotiations  were 
ended,  and  not  impose  on  the  Govern* 
n!ent  the  necessity  of  oflTering  an  imper- 
feet  view  of  transactions.  He  knew 
that  an  example  had  lately  been  afforded 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  to  keep 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  countenance ;  but 
the  great  inconvenience  which  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  Belgium  Congress  pub- 
lishing, from  day  to  day,  the  important 
State  documents  that  reached  that  as- 
sembly, was  so  manifest,  that  the  example 
was  one  to  avoid,  and  not  to  imitate. 
If  he  did  not  follow  the  hon.  Gentleman 
through  all  the  details  into  which  be  bad 
entered,  he  trusted  that  the  House  would 
believe  that  it  was  not  because,  when  the 
proper  time  came,  the  Government  was 
not  readjr  to  go  into  the  minutest  and 
most  particular  discussion,  but  because  it 
felt  that  the  greatest  public  inconvenience 
would  arise  from  these  premature  dis- 
cussions. At  the  same  time,  he  could  not 
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ftUow  the  Femarkt  of  the  hon.  Qentleman 
to  pasi  entirely  without  notice;  ftnd  he 
would  therefore  give  a  general  answer  to 
the  charges  that  had  been  brought.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the  Government 
had  been  following  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  and  that  it  had 
been  departing  from  its  pledges  of  non- 
interference. He  totally  denied  that  this 
was  the  case ;  and  he  took  upon  himself 
to  say,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  which  could,  in  the 
■lightest  degree,  support  such  an  allega- 
tion. To  state  the  matter  as  shortly  as 
he  could,  he  would  say,  that  in  the  first 
place,  the  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  have 
been  labouring  under  a  strange  confusion 
in  his  mind,  and  to  have  imagined  that 
the  internal  arrangements,  and  the  external 
boundiu'y  of  a  State  were  the  same  thing. 
Jf  there  were  any  two  things  distinct  from 
each  other  in  the  world,  surely  these  were 
they.  Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  forget  that 
Belgium  had  never,  in  the  history  of  mo- 
dern times,  been  an  independent  State  ? 
First,  it  had  been  a  Spanish,  then  an 
Austrian,  and  a  French  possession,  after 
the  French  conquered  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  How,  then,  could  the  Bel- 
gians set  up  a  right  of  pot^/mtfitum  to  por- 
tions of  the  Dutch  territory,  seeing  that 
this  was  a  right  which  could  only  belong 
to  independent  states.  The  doctrine  that 
every  state  had  a  right  to  fix  its  own  limits 
was  set  up  by  Buonaparte,  and  upon  it 
there  was  a  slight  difference  between  him 
and  the  rest  of  Europe ;  he  contended  that 
the  limits  of  France  ought  to  be  the  eon- 
lines  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  rest 
of  the  world  thought  it  more  convenient 
that  those  limits  should  be  somewhat  nearer 
Paris.  The  majority  was  against  him,  and 
he  lost  Belgium  in  the  quarrel.  When 
he  was  conquered  by  the  Allied  Powers,  the 
natural  course,  perhaps,  would  have  been, 
for  Austria  to  have  entered  again  into 
possession  of  Belgium.  But  she  gave  up 
her  claim,  and  ihe  Powers  of  Europe 
disposed  of  Belgium,  by  uniting  it  to 
Holland,  not  for  any  purpose  of  advantage 
to  Holland — not  as  an  act  of  grace  and 
favour  to  the  Kine  of  the  Netherlands,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  appropria- 
tion of  Belgium  contribute  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  Europe.  Events  having  oc- 
curred by  which  that  union  had  become 
no  longer  possible,  he  said  that  the  Powers 
who  had  formerly  been  parties  to  the  treaties 
which  regulated  the  disposition  of  Belgium 


had  a  right  to  coneem  themselves  with 
the  separation  of  that  country,  not  with 
the  question  whether  Belgium,  having 
freed  itself  by  its  own  arms,  should  again 
be  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Holland,  for 
no  such  interference  had  taken  place-^ngt 
with  its  form  of  government,  or  internal 
constitution,  for  no  such  interference  had 
been  thought  of;  but  he  said,  that  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe,  and  England 
among  them,  had  a  right  to  look  to  those 
circumstances  in  which  their  own  interests 
were  concerned,  as  well  as  those  of  Bel- 
gium itself.  They  had  a  ri^ht  to  say  to 
Belgium,  *'  You,  never  having  been  an 
independent  State,  have  no  right  to  de- 
spoil Holland  of  its  ancient  and  histori- 
cal boundaries.  Holland  is  a  State  whose 
independence  concerns  the  seourity  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe :  you  are  but 
a  Power  of  yesterday,  and  have  bo  right 
to  convert  yourselves  into  aggressors,  and 
to  claim  as  yours  that  which  belongs  of 
right  to  another."  He  said,  then,  that 
the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  England 
among  them,  were  bound  to  see  that  the 
ancient  territories  of  Holland  were  not 
encroached  upon .  The  Duchy  of  Luaeni- 
berg  belonged  to  the  German  Gonfeders^- 
tion ;  and  the  Confederation  had  a  right  to 
say  to  the  Belgians,  that  they  should  net 
meddle  with  Luxemberg,  because  there  were 
others  who  had  a  better  right  to  it  than  they. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  principle  of  non- 
interference, fairly  and  reasonably  laid 
down,  which  prescribed  to  a  State  the 
absence  of  all  interference  in  what  passed 
in  a  neighbouring  country,  when  that  which 
was  passing  concerned  the  interests  of  the 
other  party :  and  if  Belgium  chose  a  So- 
vereign who  might  become  dangerous  to 
the  neighbouring  States,  those  States  had 
a  right  to  say  *'  Such  a  person  to  us  will 
be  dangerous,  and  such  a  person  we  refuse 
to  recognise."'  He  said,  therefore,  that 
the  Powers  of  Europe  had  a  right  to  say  to 
France,  **  You  cannot  consistently,  with 
your  relations  with  other  Powers,  accede 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Due  de  Ne- 
mours as  King,  and  thereby  virtually  at- 
tach Belgium  to  yourself."  On  the  one 
hand  they  had  a  right  to  say  this  to  Franee; 
and  on  the  other,  they  had  a  right  to  say 
to  Belgium,  that  if  the  Due  de  Leuehtep- 
berg  was  elected,  because  he,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  family,  would  make  Bel- 
gium the  centre  of  political  intrigues,  him 
they  would  not  acknowledge.  He  said,  that 
this  was  not  interfering  wiUi  Belgium  in  any 
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sense  inconsistent  with  sound  and  rational 
principles.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  then 
gone  on  to  remark  on  the  debt  of  that 
country,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  Protocols 
that  were  before  the  public,  but  which  he 
(Lord  Palmerston)  was  not  going  to  pro- 
duce, though,  when  the  proper  time  came, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  welcome  to 
have  copies  of  the  papers.  He  begged,  on 
the  subject  of  the  debt,  to  remind  the 
House  of  this — that  when  Holland  and 
Belgium  were  united,  a  treaty  was  signed, 
by  .which  the  separate  debts  of  the  two 
countries  were  united,  and  made  com- 
mon and  joint;  and  he  should  think,  if 
it  should  be  stated  that  on  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  countries  each  party 
should  resume  its  own  debt,  and  if  the 
debt  contracted  by  those  parties  since 
their  union  were  to  be  divided  between 
them  in  a  fair  portion,  it  did  not  strike 
him  as  inconsistent  with  the  justice  of 
the  case  or  the  principles  of  indepen- 
dence. In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  ob- 
serve, that  at  the  proper  time  he  was  quite 
willing  to  accede  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  for  the  Papers,  and  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  Government,  such 
as  it  would  appear  on  the  face  of  these 
Protocols  to  have  been ;  but  he  felt,  that 
to  agree  to  the  proposition  when  the  ne- 
gotiations were  incomplete,  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  public  interest;  and  he, 
therefore,  should  oppose  the  Amendment. 
Mr.  O'Ckmnell  said,  that  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  have  asked  for  some  explana- 
tions respecting  so  humble  an  individual  as 
himself;  but  he  had  been  prevented  by 
the  Evesham  business,  and  he  would  there- 
fore take  an  opportunity  of  asking  that  ex- 
planation on  the  next  night  that  the  House 
sat.  With  respect  to  the  business  before 
the  House,  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Lord  was  no  denial  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  this  country— or,  at  least,  it  was  a 
denial  only  in  words.  It  would  be  most 
unjust  if  this  country  had  interfered,  and 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  was  itself  a 
most  unjustifiable  interference.  He  had 
thought  proper  to  speak  of  Belgium  as  a 
Government  of  yesterday.  Yes,  it  was  a 
Government  of  yesterday,  because  it  was 
only  yesterday  that  it  had  thrown  off  the 
tyranny  of  oppression  with  its  blood,  and 
broken  the  Union  with  Holland,  which  was 
the  most  unjustifiable  that  had  ever  been 
accomplished.  But  there  were  more  Go- 
vernments of  yesterday  besides  that  of 
Belgium!    And  the  noble   Lord    should 


whisper  such  a  remark  not  loud,  for  Tal- 
leyrand might  hear,  and  what  would  the 
yesterday  Government  of  Louis  Phillip  say 
to  it  ? .  but  if  they  were  to  talk  of  yester- 
day Governments,  he  wanted  to  know 
what  the  Government  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  itself  was  ?  The  noble  Lord 
had  contended,  that  an  interference  with 
respect  to  boundaries  was  not  an  internal 
interference;  but  suppose  the  five  Powers 
of  Europe  were  to  prescribe  such  a  bound- 
ary, that  Brussels  was  cut  off  from  Belgium, 
he  should  like  to  know  whether  that  was 
not  an  internal  interference?  A  man 
might,  on  the  same  principle,  go  to  a 
farmer,  and  say,  *'  I  am  ^  not  going  to 
meddle  with  your  internal  affairs,  for  I  am 
only  going  to  settle  what  the  extent  of 
your  fields  shall  be !  I  am  not  going  to 
meddle  with  your  internal  affairs,  fbr  I  am 
only  going  to  examine  what  money  you 
have  got  in  your  purse !  I  am  not  going 
to  meddle  with  your  internal  affairs,  for  I 
am  only  going  to  tell  you  whom  you  may 
marry  and  whom  you  may  not."  And 
after  this  he  might  say,  that  the  whole  had 
been  done  on  the  strictest  principles  of 
non-interference :  but  he  would  venture  to 
pronounce,  that  to  say  so  was.  not  consist- 
ent either  wiih  common  sense  or  common 
honesty.  He  would  also  pronounce,  that 
Belgium  would  not  suffer  such  an  interfer- 
ence ;  and,  therefore,  this  country,  as  one 
of  the  five  great  Powers,  must  retreat  or  go 
to  war ;  and  he  would  ask  (without  saying 
anything  of  Ireland)  whether  England  was 
in  a  condition  to  undertake  a  war  ? 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  would  put 
a  simple  question  to  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Middlesex.  His  hon.  friend 
had  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  departed  from  its  pledge  of  non- 
interference;  but  his  hon.  friend  himself 
approved  of  this  country  mediating  for 
peace  between  the  two  Governments.  But 
how  could  we  possibly  do  that  if  we  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  limits  of  those  Govern- 
ments ?  If  it  was  consistent  with  the  doc- 
trine of  non-interference  to  insist  upon 
peace,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  in 
offering  that  mediation  we  should  give 
some  opinion  as  to  the  limits  between  them. 
The  object  of  the  Government  had  been  to 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe  (because,  if  the  peace  of 
Europe  were  broken  the  peace  of  this  coun« 
try  must  be  hazarded),  and  it  had  not  done 
anything  that  could  be  legitimately  con- 
sidered as  breaking  its  pledge  of  non*inter- 
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ference.  Another  point  for  consideration 
was,  that  Sovereigns  might  be  proposed  by 
Belgium  whose  appointment  would  inevi- 
tably be  the  cause  of  war  in  Europe.  Any 
country  in  such  a  case  had  a  right,  by  the 
law  of  nations  and  of  justice,  to  interfere 
so  far  as  to  prevent  any  Sovereign  being 
elected,  or  at  least  to  say,  that  they  would 
not  acknowledge  any  one,  whose  election 
would  necessarily  produce  war  with  any 
other  Power.  It  was  on  this  principle  only 
that  England  had  agreed  with  the  other 
four  Powers  to  object  to  the  two  Princes 
who  had  been  named.  The  Government, 
however,  had  not  only  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Belgium,  but  had  guaran- 
teed its  neutrality — that  was  to  say,  all 
the  five  Powers  had  consented  to  consider 
it  in  future  as  a  neutral  power ;  and  this 
was  an  object  of  the  greatest  possible  value 
to  Europe  at  large.  He  again  begged  to 
observe,  that  the  only  interference  the  Go- 
vernment had  undertaken  was,  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  it  had  not  inter- 
fered further  than  that  necessity  had  re- 
quired. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  bound  to  give  his  deci- 
ded opposition  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex ;  for  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  compel  the  Government  to  pro- 
duce copies  of  all  the  protocols  when  the 
noble  Lord,  on  his  responsibility,  stated, 
that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public 
service  that  those  documents,  pending  the 
negotiations,  should  be  produced ;  he  was 
content  with  the  assurance,  that  the  time 
would  come  when  full  information  would 
be  afforded ;  and  he  therefore  could  not 
consent  to  postpone  the  vote  for  the  Army 
Estimates  till  those  papers  had  been  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House.  In  the  present 
state  of  this  country  and  its  foreign  rela- 
tions he  could  not  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  amount  of  the  force  proposed ;  for  he 
could  not  view  the  present  condition  of 
England,  and  the  threatening  aspect  of 
her  foreign  affairs,  without  admitting  that 
the  Government  was  justified  in  increasing 
the  military  force  of  the  country  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  peace  establishment.  So 
convinced  was  he  that  it  was  impolitic  to 
provoke  any  annoying  discussion  in  that 
House,  with  reference  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  that  he,  though  only  an 
hiunble  Member  of  it,  should  abstain  from 
stating  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to 
support  the  military  establishment  that 
was  proposed ;  nor  would  he  imitate  the 
example  which  had  been  set  in  the  popu- 
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lar  Assembly  of  a  powerful  and  liberal 
neighbouring  State,  and  obstruct  the  great 
object  of  maintaining  peace  by  an  undig- 
nified and  useless  discussion.     He  wished, 
however,  that  it  might  not  be  inferred  from 
his  silence  out  of  office,  by  the  House,  that 
he  was  indifferent  to  the  permanent  inter- 
est and  honour  of  the  country.     He  had 
such  confidence  in  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge— such  confidence  in  the  force  of  jus- 
tice throughout  the  world,  that  he  was  per- 
suaded, that  whatever  country  provoked 
an  unjust    war,    against   the    wishes    of 
Europe,  bringing  on  it  that  most  terrible 
of  all  inflictions  the  human  race  could  suf- 
fer— a  war  without  a  just  cause ;  he  had 
such  confidence  in  the  force  of  public  opi- 
nion, and  the  sense  of  justice,  that,  let  the 
financial  resources  of  that  country  be  what 
they  might — let   her  military  means   be 
ever  so  great — the  might  and  valour  of  her 
soldiers  ever  so  noble — he  was  sure  that  she 
must  ultimately  fall  a  victim  to  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  which  would  heal  all  in- 
ternal dissensions,  and,  rallying  the  whole 
of  Europe  around  one  object,  vindicate 
the  great  cause  of  peace  and  justice.     He 
said  this  with  perfect  confidence — if  France, 
when  she  vindicated  her  own  rights,  when 
she  revolted  against  the  unjust  proceedings 
of  her  late  monarch  -  if  France  had  then 
been  assailed  by  the  Powers  of  Europe  in 
a   confederacy  to   prevent   France   from 
choosing  her  own  Government,  he  was  con- 
fident that  the  Powers  of  Europe,  would 
have  been,  unable  to  control  her  actions, 
he    was     confident     that     their    unjust 
cause   must  ultimately  have  failed,  and 
that  she    would    successfully  have    vin- 
dicated her  right  to  choose  her  Govern- 
ment against  the   combined  Powers   of 
Europe.     Their  efforts  would  have  failed 
against  France,  and  would  have  recoiled 
against  themselves  in  the  madness  of  such 
a  struggle.     France  had  a  right  to  choose 
her  own  Government  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  she  was  placed.     The  unjust  and 
oppressive  Ordinances  issued  by  the  late 
government,  deserved  and  excited  a  spirit 
of  hostility  which  made  them  recoil  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  issued  them.     But  he 
was  equally  confident,  that  if  unjust  am- 
bition should  tempt  France  by  force  to  en- 
large  the  limits  of  her  empire — if  she 
should  be  urged  on  by  the  recollections  of 
the  victories  of  Napoleon — if  a  military 
faction  should  prevail  over  the  good  sense 
of  the  country,  he  was  equally  confident, 
then,  that  Europe,  united  in  a  just  cause, 
2  A 
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would  resist  France  successfully,  atid 
that  a  different  result  would  teach  France 
that  it  was  not  for  her  interest  to  provoke 
war.  He  would  say  no  more  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  earnestly  hoped  that  the  con- 
fidehce  of  h  is  noble  friend  ( Lord  Palmerston) 
ih  the  assurances  of  Fratice  might  be  jus- 
tlflfed,  and  that  she  was  not  preparing  her 
present  great  armaments  for  any  purpose 
of  aggression.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
own,  that  he  could  not  read  the  speeches 
of  her  Ministers,  and  he  could  not  know 
of  her  immense  military  preparations,  with- 
out feeling  alarm.  His  noble  friend  knew 
of  all  these  preparations,  and  he  hoped  his 
noble  friend  might  be  justified  in  the  con- 
fidence he  placed  in  the  assurances  he  re- 
ceived from  France.  He  relied  on  the  in- 
tentions of  Ministers,  and  was  prepared  to 
give  them  his  support — his  ardent  and 
efficient  support— in  their  proposition  for 
the  Army  Estimates.  Hfe  was  sorry  that 
his  noble  friend  had  entered,  in  the  debate, 
into  so  much  detail  on  the  subject  of  Bel- 
gium. It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
postponed  that  discussion,  and  he  did  not 
think  the  speech  of  the  hon.  metnber  (Mr. 
Hume)  called  on  him  to  enter  so  far  into 
thfe  subject.  As  his  noble  friend  had  ffn- 
tered  into  it,  he  must  say,  that  he  could 
then  hardly  believe  that  he  was  turtied  out 
of  office  for  his  principles  of  non-interfer- 
ence. He  believed^  and  he  had  reason 
to  believe,  that  there  was  no  variance 
between  his  opinion  and  the  opinions  of 
his  noble  friend.  He  thought  it  highly 
probable  that  his  Majesty's  Government — 
taking  no  notice  of  that  subordinate  sub- 
ject, the  Civil  List,  on  which  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  difference  of  opinioti, 
and  not  referring  to  that  qiiestion  of  Re- 
form, on  which  there  was  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  between  him  and  it — on  the 
whole,  he  thought  his  Majesty's  present 
Ministers  would  not  act  very  diiferently 
from  the  last  Ministers.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever,  on  the  ground  of  Reform  that  the 


lale  Ministers  were  turned  out  of  office, 
but  On  the  ground  of  the  Civil  List,  and 
on  the  ground  of  an  unwillingiiess  to  make 
retrenchment.  That,  he  repeated,  was  at 
least  the  public  view ;  but  after  hearing 
his  noble  friend's  statement,  to  say  that 
these  two  grounds  were  the  causes  why 
the  late  Ministers  lost  Office  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  assertions  that  was 
ever  made.  In  that  part  of  his  noble 
friend's  speech  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
Army  Establishment— of  the  necessity  of 
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ke^pinff  tip  a  large  force— so  inuch  did  it 
resemble  his  noble  friend's  former  speeches^ 
that  it  reminded  him  6f  those  happy  times 
when  his  noble  friend  was  Secretary  of 
War,  dnd  he  waH  sitting  beside  him,  ap- 
blauding  every  sentiment  he  uttered,  and 
he  could  not  believe  now  that  he  was  poli- 
tically opposed  to  his  noble  friend,  how- 
ever he  might  be  personally.  He  had 
heard  that  his  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment was  opposed  principally  to  the  late 
Government  on  the  ground  of  retrench- 
nnieiit  and  non-intervention.  He  did  them 
the  justice,  when  he  heard  that  declara- 
tion, to  doubt  their  intention  of  carrying 
it  into  effect ;  he  had  cotifidence  that  Iheir 
Conduct  aiid  their  declarations  would  not 
agree ;  that  iri  what  regarded  the  interest 
of  the  country  he  knew  them  to  be  hon- 
ourable men,  knd  he  knew  that  thejf  were 
prepared  tb  thro\^  overboard  their  declara- 
tions, whenever  the  time  catHe  that  the 
KoHotil'  of  th6  couiitry  wa6  to  be  vindicated 
or  its  digtiity  sustdiri^d.  Ite  knew  that 
they  would  liot  allow  their  declarations  to 
stand  between  them  and  the  honour  of 
their  coiiritry.  He  ktie\V  that  th^Jr  v^ould 
ihiilate  thfelr  predecessors,  for  iheu;  it  in 
office,  seemed  reallV  to  b^  like  the  Indians 
— they  itlhetited  all  th6  qualities  of  those 
enemies  they  killed.  The  present  Minis- 
ters had  killed  their  opponents,  and  had 
iininediately  entered  into  possession  Of  all 
their  doctrines.  They  found  it  necessary 
to  sup()drt  all  the  Monafchical  institutions 
of  the  country ;  they  found  it  necessary 
to  preserve  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
dountiy,  and  he  knew  theiti  to  be  too  hon- 
ourable men  to  suppose  that  they  would 
saicrifice  to  their  prfejtidices  what  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  required,  and  that 
they  woiitd  in  office  p9y  much  regard  to 
their  own  flash  speeches  out  of  office. 
That  was,  iri  truth,  their  conduct,  and 
whatever  might  have  been  their  ex{)res* 
sions,  he  was  confident,  however  mtich 
they  might  desire  to  make  retrenchment, 
that  i^hen  they  came  to  look  into  the  de- 
tails, they  would  make  no  retrenchment 
but  what  th^  interest  of  England  demand- 
ed. That  was  also  the  principle  of  the 
late  Governrnent.  tie  did  not  object  to 
the  Army  Estiihcites,  and  he  had  always 
been  confident,  that  when  the  Alinisiers 
cani^  to  apply  Iheinselves  to  the  details, 
they  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
late  Ministers,  tie  did  not  blam^  thefn 
for  their  professions  and  speeches  out  of 
ofticd,  and  though  he  did  not  believe  that 
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they  intended  to  produce  such  an  effect — 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  promote  dissa- 
tisfaction— though  he  was  convinced  such 
had  not  been  their  intention — yet  he  was 
bound  to  say,  such  had  been,  he  was  afraid, 
the  effect  of  their  speeches ;  and  out  of 
office,  they  had  produced  that  dissatisfac  - 
tion  for  which,  when  in  office,  they  found 
that   there  was   no  reasonable  grounds. 
He  had  always,    he    said,  been    confi- 
dent,   whatever    might    have    been    the 
speeches  of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, that  they  would  not  carry  them 
into  effect.     He  hoped  the  country  would 
see  from  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lordj 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  whose 
personal  honour  and  integrity  he  was  dis- 
posed to  place  the  greatest  confidence — he 
hoped,  when  the  people  saw  that  the  noble 
Lord,  who  was  an  admirer  of  popular 
rights,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  control- 
ling power,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
did   not  propose  any  reduction  in    the 
Estimates,  submitted  to  the  House  last 
year,  and  that  he  even  found  it  necessary 
to  make  an  addition — he  hoped,  when  the 
country  saw  this,  that  it  would  not  view 
the  general  conduct  of  that  House  with 
dissatisfaction.      The    hon.   member  for 
Middlesex,  indeed,  said,  that  the  Estimates 
had  been  reduced  last  year   189,000/., 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  reduced  this 
year  the  same  sum ;  but  was  there  ever 
any  thing  so  absurd  ?  Was  there  no  notice 
to  be  taken  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
country?    Was  the  House  to  be  bound 
down  by  an  iron  formula  of  one  gradual 
and  continued  reduction,   to  which   the 
estimates  must  always  conform  ?  tlis  Ma- 
jesty's Government  must  judge  of  these 
circumstances,  and,  if  necessary,  make  no 
reduction.    As  to  the  reduction  of  200  offi- 
cers, of  which  the  noble  Lord  had  boasted, 
he  admitted  that  every  office  ought  to  be 
reduced  which  was  not  necessary.    He  ad- 
mitted that  every  officer  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  revenues^  whose  services  were 
not  wanted,  ought  to  be  reduced,  but  not 
one  ought  to  be  reduced  whose  services  were 
necessary.  With  respect  to  the  declaration 
of  the  Government,  that  it  would  govern 
vrithout  patronage,  that  was  all  very  v/ell ; 
but  was  not  an  addition  to  the  army  an 
incr^se  of  patronage  ?    It  happened,  cer- 
tainly, that  by  adding  to  the  number  of 
vnen,  the  number  of  officers  was  also  in- 
creased, and  the  Ministers  could  not  in- 
crease the  army  without  adding  to  their 
patronage.     As  for  retrenchment,  he  was 


ready  to  admit  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
adopted  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
and  he  trusted  to  posterity — a  very  early 
posterity — however,  to  do  justice  on  that 
point  between  the  late  and  the  present 
Administration.  He  would  allow  tne  hon. 
Baronet  to  chaunt  the  hymn  of  victory 
again  over  the  reduction  of  the  Lieutenant- 
general  of  the  Ordnance,  which  the  former 
Administration  had  not  effected,  but  the 
country  expected  from  the  promises  of 
retrenchment  a  much  greater  reduction  of 
the  national  burthens.  After  attending  to 
the  matter,  he  doubted  if  it  were  practica- 
ble for  retrenchment  to  be  carried  much 
further  than  it  was  carried  by  the  late 
Government.  As  to  the  doctrines  of 
non-interference,  he  must  say,  that  since 
he  had  been  in  public  life,  he  had  never 
heard  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  inter- 
ference defended  on  such  grounds,  or  car- 
ried so  far,  as  it  had  been  carried  by  the 
noble  Lord  to-night.  Lord  Castlereaeh 
had  never  placed  it  on  sUch  high  grounds. 
The  King's  Speech  had  been  attacked  for 
what  it  contained  about  interference ;  but 
his  noble  friend  (Lord  Palmerston)  had 
vindicated  that  Speech  in  the  able  speech 
he  had  delivered.  His  noble  friend  said, 
that  what  gave  our  Government  a  right  to 
interfere  with  respect  to  Belgium  was  this: 
— That  Belgium  had  never  in  modern 
times  been  an  independent  State;  that 
first  she  had  been  dependent  on  Austria, 
and  afterwards  on  France ;  and  that  she 
had  been  rescued  from  France  in  1815  by 
the  Allies ;  and  that  Austria  having  waived 
her  claims,  the  Allies  had  a  right  to  inter- 
fere and  settle  her  destiny.  If  that  were 
the  ground  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Go- 
vernment, he  was  not  disposed  to  adopt 
them :  and  grounding  the  righ  (o  inter- 
ference on  tne  dependence  of  Belgium, 
what  would  his  noble  friend  say  of  the 
South  American  Provinces  ?  He  wou.d  not 
say  surely,  that  as  they  had  not  been  inde- 
pendent, we  had  a  right  to  interfere  with 
them.  His  noble  friend  said,  the  Belgians 
were  legislators  of  yesterday ;  but  he  had 
never  before  heard  that  the  age  of  nations 
made  any  difference  in  the  right  o  1  non- 
interference. The  true  ground  of  one 
nation  interfering  with  another  was  stated 
by  his  noble  friend,  when  he  said,  that  it 
was  possible  for  the  situation  of  one  State 
to  be  pregnant  with  danger  to  other 
Powers,  and  they  had  then  a  right  to 
interfere  to  protect  themselves.  That  was 
the  true  pnnciple;  but  that,  because  a 
2A2  . 
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nation  or  people  first  became  independent 
yesterday,  another  had  a  riglit  to  interfere 
with  it,  he  must  positively  deny.  He  ad- 
nfkitted  the  propriety  of  mediating  to  share 
the  debt  equally  between  Belgium  and 
Holland ;  but  suppose  that  Belgium  should 
refuse  to  take  the  share  allotted  to 
her,  would  his  noble  friend  say,  that  we 
ought  to  go  to  war  to  make  Belgium 
take  her  share?  It  was  quite  proper  to 
mediate  and  try  to  settle  the  difiPerences 
between  Belgiam  and  Holland,  though  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
States  by  mediation,  did  not  imply  war, 
but  only  the  compulsion  of  argument. 
His  noble  friend  said,  that  we  had  a  right 
to  compel  Belgium  to  relinquish  Luxem- 
burg under  the  treaties  of  18 15 ;  but  that 
was  wbat  the  late  Ministers  said,  and  what 
was  said  by  bis  Majesty  in  his  Speech. 
His  noble  friend  admitted,  that,  by  the 
Treaty  of  1815,  Luxemburg  belonged  to 
the  Germanic  Confederation.  But  if  we 
had  a  right  to  separate  Luxemburg  from 
Belgium,  what  became  of  the  right  espoused 
by  his  noble  friend  of  a  people  to  choose 
their  own  governments  He  must  say, 
that  was  not  a  correct  assumption.  HiiS 
noble  friend  was  right  in  refusing  the 
assent  of  England  to  place  the  Duke  of 
Nemours  on  the  Throne  of  Belgium. 
Common  sense  said,  it  was  not  right  to 
suffer  France  to  encircle  our  shores  with 
her  power,  under  the  influence  of  civil  ex- 
pressions, for,  in  a  time  of  war,  those 
countries  might  be  to  us  a  great  means 
of  annoyance.  His  noble  friend  said, 
and  he  agreed  with  him,  that  the  proba- 
bility of  such  a  danger  gave  one  State  a 
Tight  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  another.  If  his  noble  friend's  declara- 
tion were  right,  that  was  a  fiill  justification 
for  the  Speech  delivered  from  the  Throne 
at  the  opening  of  the  Session;  and,  in 
making  that  declaration,  as  well  as  in 
his  conduct,  he  was  persuaded  that 
his  noble  friend  was  only  guided  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  only  looked  to  the 
permanent  interest  of  the  country.  He 
would  repeat  his  declaration,  that  he 
should  feel  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  per- 
mitted any  personal  feelings — any  jealousy 
— or  any  political  hostility  to  interfere 
with  the  cordial  support  which  he  felt  it 
necessary,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  give 
to  his  Majesty's  Government.  It  was  the 
more  agreeable  to  him  to  be  enabled  to 
do  so,  because  from  the  course  the  present 
Ministers  were  pursuing,  though  they  had 


dispossessed  him  of  place  on  the  ground 
of  not  following  out  retrenchment;  on 
that  point,  and  as  respected  our  foreign 
policy,  there  was  no  difference  between 
him  and  them,  and  be  had  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  their  conduct.  He  hoped, 
on  that  more  serious,  subject.  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  when  they  came  to  take 
that  up — ^he  hoped  that  they  would  have 
the  like  regard  to  the  interest  and  honour 
of  the  country,  and  act  on  the  same  faith 
and  honourable  principles  that  they  had 
acted  on  in  regard  to  these  two  subjects, 
and  he  hoped  that  they  would  not  submit, 
— he  meant  to  use  the  word  submit — he 
hoped  they  would  not  submit,  induced  by 
the  taunts  of  thehon.  Member  (Mr.  Hnme) 
and  those  acting  with  him,  in  looking  at 
the  details  of  that  important  question- 
he  hoped,  he  said,  that  they  woukl  not  be 
induced  by  the  taunts  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  propose  any  measure  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  pregnant  with  im- 
mediate or  contingent  prejudice  to  the 
institutions  of  this  great  country,  or  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  welfare — over  which 
it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  watch. 

Lord  Palmerston  explained,  that  his 
argument  was,  that  the  government  of 
Belgium  bad  no  right  to  deprive  the  go- 
vernment of  Holland  of  any  part  of  its 
territory. 

Sir  James  Oraham  could  assure  the 
House,  that  he  meant  to  delay  it  but  a 
short  time;  but  h^  should  be  unworthy 
of  the  situation  he  held,  and  he  should 
not  act  fairly  towards  his  colleagues,  if  he 
did  not  trouble  the  House  with  a  few  ob- 
servations, in  reply  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  He  should  begin  with  that  topic 
with  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  con- 
cluded his  speech.  The  topic  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  which  was  second  in 
importance  to  none,  was  the  real  subject 
of  the  difference  between  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  successors.  It  would 
be  the  duty  of  his  Majesty*s  Ministers  to 
propose  measures  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form ;  and,  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
recommended  them,  in  proposing  a  mea- 
sure to  improve  the  Representation  of  the 
people,  not  to  forget  what  was  due  lo  the 
Monarchy  and  the  institutions  of  tbe  coun- 
try. He  begged  leave  to  affirm,  as  the 
Ministers  had  already  assured  the  House 
and'  the  country,  that  the  limit  to  their 
proceedings  in  respect  to  Parliamentary 
Reform — the  precise  limit  to  which  they 
meant  to  direct  their  efforts^  was  to  give 
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security  to  the  institutioa3  of  the  country, 
and  strength  to  the  Monarchy.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  told  them>  with  some- 
what of  irony,  that  their  present  conduct 
vras  inconsistent  with  their  former  pledges 
on  the  two  subjects  of  non-interference ; 
but  in  saying  that,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  done  justice  to  their  motires,  and  had 
given  them  credit  for  acting  honestly,  and 
with  a  view  to  that  great  and  proper  ob- 
ject,' the  good  of  the  country ;  and  the 
Ministers  presumed  that  these  admissions 
might  lead  him  to  believe,  that  in  what 
respected  Parliamentary  Reform,  they 
would  act  on  the  same  motives,  and  with 
the  view  to  the  same  object — the  public 
good,  which  was  the  only  one  they  had  at 
heart.  With  respect  to  retrenchment,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  he  (Sir 
Jamesi  Graham)  might  chaunt  the  hymn 
of  victory  over  the  abolition  of  the  office 
of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Ordnance, 
which  the  last  Government  seemed  to  think 
was  jQOt  material.  If  that  were  the  proper 
occasion,  he  could  mention  a  great  num- 
ber of  offices,  and  offices  that  constituted 
in  themselves  a  great  patronage ;  if  that 
were  the  occasion,  he  could  mention  se- 
veral offices,  connected  with  that  depart- 
nient  with  which  he  was  more  immediately 
concerned,  which  had  been  abolished ;  but 
that  was  not  the  time  to  enter  upon  such 
explanations.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
talked  of  what  the  late  Government  could 
do;  he  could  state  what  the  present  Mi- 
nisters had  done.  He  could  appeal  to  the 
House  and  the  country,  as  far  as  related 
to  patronage,  whether  the  present  Ministers 
had  not  faithfully  redeemed  their  pledges. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  the  establish- 
ments had  not  been  effectually  reduced 
according  to  the  promise.  He  admitted 
this.  Further  reductions  were  consistent 
with  their  sense  of  duty.  The  Ministers 
ought  to  have  credit  for  tJie  reductions  they 
had  already  made  in  establishments ;  but 
if  they  had  found  it  their  duty,  in  one  re- 
spect, to  increase,  they  had  added  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  force  without  increasing  the 
expense.  How  was  that?  By  cutting  off 
what  was  superfluous,  and  making  that 
which  was  essential  efficient ;  by  throwing 
overboard  patronage.  He  asserted,  that 
they  had  sacrificed  great  patronage,  and 
he  could  say  that  of  the  department  to 
which  he  belonged.  Without  adding  to 
the  expense,  that,  great  branch  of  the 
public  service  had  been  materially  in- 
creased.  The  Ministers  did  not  iske  credit 


to  themselves  for  all  these  improvements, 
for  they  had  been  enabled  to  make  some 
of  them  by  the  state  of  efficiency  in  which 
they  found  the  War-office.  He  gave  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  late  Secretary 
of  War  (Sir  Henry  Hardinge)  the  greatest 
credit  for  his  exertions.  He  considered 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  one  of  the  most 
efficient,  regular,  judicious, and  meritorious 
public  servants  the  country  had  ever  pos- 
sessed. The  arrangements  at  the  Horse 
Guards  were  the  cause  that  the  present 
Ministers  had  been  able  to  raise  8,000 
men  additional,  without  any  increase  of 
expense.  But  the  question  was  asked, 
whence  arises  the  necessity  for  the  aug- 
mentation ?  In  return  he  would  ask,  had 
ever  a  Government  succeeded .  to  office 
under  circumstances  more  full,  more  over- 
whelmed, he  might  say,  with  difficulty  ? 
He  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  he  meant  to  cast  no  odium  on  him ; 
but  he  must  be  allowed  to  remind  him  of 
the  state  of  the  Home  Department,  over 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  presided, 
and  he  must  know,  that  when  he  left  office 
the  Metropolis  was  in  such  a  state  that  his 
Majesty's  late  Ministers  declared,  that  it 
was  not  proper  for  his  Majesty  to  visit  the 
City  of  London.  He  wished  the  House 
to  recollect,  that  without  employing  any 
military  force,  the  Ministershad  succeeded 
in  vindicating  the  law — that  without  shed- 
ding even  a  drop  of  blood  by  the  hand  of 
a  soldier,  except  that  of  the  man  whose 
case  was  alluded  to  the  other  evening  by 
his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Wilts, 
when  he  described  the  great  forbearance 
of  the  Yeomanry — except  that  one  life,  no 
blood  had  been  spilled  by  the  military, 
and  yet  the  insurrectionary  spirit  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  country  had  been  subdued. 
Was  there  nothing,  too,  in  the  state  of 
Ireland  to  justify  some  caution,'  when,  in 
that  country,  with  loud,  and  he  might  say 
shameless,  assertions.  Great  Britain  had 
been  threatened  that  the  Union  should  be 
repealed  by  physical  force  ?  Yes,  he  said 
threatened,  for  the  use  of  physical  force 
was  threatened.  What  had  been  done! 
The  Government  had  vindicated  the  su- 
premacy of  the  law,  and  by  the  Courts 
of  law.  Such  threats  had  been  met  by 
the  civil  power,  and  when  made,  had 
only  induced  the  Government  to  exert 
the  powers  the  Constitution  had  placed 
in  their  hands.  He  adopted  to  the  fullest 
extent  eveiy  word  of  what  his  noble  friend 
(Lord  Althorp)  had  said  on  a  former  even* 
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ng ;  and  though  hp  considered  civil  war 
as  the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils,  short 
only  of  dismembering  the  empire,  he,  for 
one,  would  fight  for  Ireland  as  he  would* 
fight  for  Kent— Tb^o  certandum  est  cor- 
pore  regni.  He  was  not  blind  to  the  perils 
of  such  a  contest ;  but,  as  far  as  It  de- 
pended on  him,  the  country  should  never 
cease  to  resist  the  separation,  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  whole  people  of  England,  who 
had  never  been  conquered,  would  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  overcome  by  the  people 
of  Ireland.  He  corrected  himself,  he  aid 
not  say  that  the  people  of  the  two  coun- 
tries were  opposed ;  it  was  not  the  people 
of  Ireland  who  threatened,  it  was  only 
some  demagogues.  \0*Gorman  Makon 
called  out  "  Name,  Name !"]  It  was  only 
one  or  two  demagogues,  who  knew  not  in 
what  the  interest  of  the  country  consisted, 
who  sought  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
There  never  was  a  country  which  had 
derived  more  benefit  from  another  than 
Ireland  had  firom  England  since  the  Union. 
That  country  derived  wealth  from  this, 
and  found  here  the  market  for  h^r  produce. 
It  was  not  Irish  people,  and  it  was  not  the 
Irish  patriots — they  never  would ;  it  was 
only  demagogues  wno  desired  the  separation 
[0*Oorman  Makon  called  again,  •*  Name, 
NameT]  With  reference  to  Belgium,  he 
would  only  state,  that  his  noble  friend  did 
not  say  that  being  legislators  of  yesterday 
was  the  cause  of  our  interference,  but, 
being  new,  it  was  necessary  to  prevent 
them  from  interfering  with  other  States. 
Luxemburg  was  expressly  given  to  Hol- 
land by  the  Treaty  of  1815,  and  it  had 
long  been  connected  with  the  House  of 
Nassau.  Belgium  could  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  it,  unless  she  were  to  be 
allowed  to  commit  an  aggression  on  an- 
other power;'  an  aggression,  too,  which  as 
it  was  likely  to  alter  the  balance  of  power, 
could  not  be  allowed.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  interfere.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  said,  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ministers  and  that  of  the  King's  Speech ; 
but,  if  he  recollected  right,  that  Speech 
spoke  of  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  King 
of  Holland,  and  expressed  disapprobation 
of  his  revolted  subjects.  It  expressly 
called  the  policy  of  the  king  enlightened. 
A  most  ambiguous  reference  was  made  in 
that  Speech  to  the  Treaties  of  1815,  by 
which  Holland  had  been  united  to  Bel- 
gium, as  if  it  were  doubtful  whether  his 
Majesty's  Government  did  not  feel  itself 
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bound  to  maintain  the  uqion  of  Holland 
with  Belgium  by  force ;  but  that  was  di- 
rectly  contrary  to  the  opiuioq  qf  his  Majes- 
ty's present  Mir^istefs.  llie  right  hon. 
uentleman  adjnitted  the  propriety  of  the 
reason  ^hich  the  Governipent  gave  for 
not  allowing  the  Duke  pf  Nemours  to  be 
King  of  Belgium.  The  Government  was 
opposed  to  war,  and  it  was  solemnly 
pledged  to  avoid  that  greatest  pf  all  pos- 
sible calamities,  by  all  the  exertions  in  its 
power,  that  were  consistent  with  the  hon- 
our and  safety  of  the  country.  He  would 
appeal  to  the  public  and  the  House  if  it 
had  not  successfully  preserved  peace,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  honour  of  England  re- 
maiped  untarnished.  The  blpckade  of 
the  Scheldt  had  been  raised,  and  not  a 
blow  struck.  The  siege  of  Maestricbt  had 
been  raised,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  had 
been  spilled.  Great  difficulties  bad  been 
overcome  by  negotiations.  His  noble 
friend  hs^d  stated,  that  he  had  received 
assurances  froip  all  the  foreign  govern- 
ments of  Europe  of  their  peaceful  disposi- 
tions, and  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  fidelity  of  those  assurances.  Ministers 
could  not  shut  their  eyes,  however,  to  the 
fact,  that  all  Europe  was  arming  op  a  large 
scale.  Consistently  with  their  declaration 
they  would  do  what  they  could  to  preserve 
peace,  and  it  was  their  policy  to  preserve 
peace  by  showing  that,  s^iould  the  honour 
of  the  country  be  attacked*  or  the  secqrity 
of  the  nation  endangered,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  repel  the  aggression.  He  was  a 
humble  individual,  and  he  was  aware,  that 
it  was  very  easy  to  strip  him  of  any  popu« 
larity  he  might  possess,  but  while  nis  con- 
science told  him  that  he  had  not  been  re- 
gardless of  the  situation  and  condition  of 
the  country,  he  should  be  contented  with 
the  silent  approbation  of  his  own  heart, 
convinced  as  he  was,  whatever  might  be 
the  result,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
be  one  of  triupiph  and  exultation  to  his 
country,  that  according  to  his  duty,  he  had 
zealously  endeavoured  to  preserve  peace, 
and  strenuously  exerted  himself  not  to 
leave  the  country  defenceless. 

Sir  /.  YorkCy  having  observed  upon  the 
universality  of  the  present  debate,  although 
the  ostensible  subject  was  the  Army  Esti- 
mates alone,  referred  to  the  ultra-econo- 
mical recommendations  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  who  certainly  appeared 
to  labour  under  the  efiects  of  what  was 
vulgarly  called  ''a  bee  in  the  bonnet.'* 
Most  assuredly^  if  )^e  contiooed  to  pecoio<« 
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zmr^d  a  diwiRutipp  qf  iia^  fprcp  of  the 
c^oHQtry  10  tiipes  like  \\\^  present,  l^e  ahould 
fSeel  it  i^^pe^sary  tp  move  for  f^  Coo^mittee 
tie  f\int^ticQ  inqvirenflQ,    Absorbed,  as  he 
inu9t}i^?e  beeq,  l:>y  th^t  interesting  species 
Qf  lit^r^tur^  pompfised  under  the  desig- 
ps^tiop  of  ParHam^ntary  Returns,  it  was  not 
sf^Fi^ng^  that  h^  should  i)ot  havp  found 
tin^e  io  look  af  the  public  newspapers  for 
the  l^t  si^-rnonths^  which  would  otnf  rwise 
Ii^ve  convinced  hipi  of  the  necessity  of 
putting  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence.   Tbe  hpn.  Geptleinan  seetped  to 
tliink  that  ^  Ooverpment  ought  always  to 
l>e  ^blp  to  abduct  us  from  all  scrapes^ 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  without  even 
the  interv^ntiqn  of  political  negotiation 
^with  other  States ;  bv)t  he  should  have  con- 
sidered, %h^i  the  kind  of  intervention  here- 
tofore employed,  to   which  he  so  much 
objected,  pad  be^n  entirely  of  an  ^niic^ble 
nature.     Tp  t^i^  pnfortunate  circupistances 
iv}iiq(i  h^4  occufred  dpripg  t^^   ipemor- 
^blp  df^y9  of  Jnly,  be  feared  they  might 
^ttri^i^te  all  the  trpubles  throughout  Eu- 
rope, which    ^t  present  threw  so  njuph 
bqsine^  pn  the  h^nds  Of  diplomatists; 
^^A  thq  question  now  was,  not  whether 
we  wei'P  to  abstain  from  interference  with 
others,  but  whether  others  were  not  likely 
to     interfere    with    us.      Had    pot    the 
case  of  Holland  and  Belgium  h^en   in- 
stanced a9  similar  to  that  qf  England  and 
|relapd?   ^nd  purely,  when  doctrines  of 
this  descriptiop  wece  afloat,   the   House 
ought  to  weigh  vfeW  the  ds^nger  of  parsi- 
monious reductions  in  the  military  force 
requisite  fpr  the  protection  of  the  ipstitu- 
tiops  of  the  country.     He  gave  Govern- 
mept  credit  for  having  been  zealous  in  the 
'work  of  administering  justice  between  man 
and    man,   and   cordially    congratulated 
theippn  their  triumph  over  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber whom  he  did  not  then  see  in  his  place ; 
nor  did  he  diss^pprove  of  their  policy  re- 
specting the  amount  of  the  army  which  it 
appeared  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
maintain. 

COorman  Mahon  said,  he  would  not 
have  troubled  the  House  had  it  not  been 
for  the  very  distinct  allusion  of  the  right 
hoq-  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to 
the  country  from  which  he  (O'Gorman 
Mahop)  came.  He  rose  to  vindicate  him- 
self and  his  country  from  the  aspersions 
into  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
allpwed  himself  to  be  betrayed.  He  used 
th§  epithet  with  regret;  but  he  could  not 
dfiNii^e  ivhftt  bad  fallen  froip  the  hon. 
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Baronet  on  the  subject  by  any  other  terms 
thap  as  very  unwarrantable  and  unworthy 
aspersions.  The  hon.  Baronet  turned  about, 
and  n^ade  these  aspersiops,  instead  of  an- 
swering the  just  taunts  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel),  who  had 
defended  the  last  Administration  from  the 
charges  of  a  want  of  economical  retrench- 
ment, and  of  adherence  to  non-interference, 
by  contending,  that  on  neither  of  those 
points  had  the  present  Administration 
acted  differently.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
last  Government  went  out  on  the  question 
of  Reform.  They  honestly  declared  that 
they  would  oppose  it,  and  by  that  declara- 
tion they  fell;  and  he  hoped  that  every 
man  who  made  a  similar  declaration  would 
do  the  same.  For  his  part,  he  liked  to  see, 
whether  in  friend  or  loe,  an  open  manly 
declaration  of  principles  on  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  stapd  or  fall.  That 
was  infinitely  preferable — honesty  in  a 
manly  foe  was  infinitely  preferable  to 
treachery  In  a  malicious  friend.  Instead, 
however,  of  replying  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite,  the  right  hon.  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  turned  round  as  if  he  had 
determined  to  have  one  cheer  from  the 
House.  The  right  hon .  Baronet  thought  to 
himself,  "  1*11  have  a  blow  at  Ireland,  and 
then  I'm  sure  the  House  will  cheer  ™6»'* 

[no,no,no!]  Where  did  the  noescome  from? 
several  hon.  Members  exclaimed  **  No  I"]. 
They  began  on  his  side  of  the  House — not 
op  the  opposite.  He  thought  some  of  the 
hon.  Members  near  him  might  borrow  a 
great  deal  from  the  other  side :  for  instance, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  might  learn 
from  the  gallant  Admiral  who  had  just 
spoken,  that  to  talk  of  raising  the  blockade  of 
the  Scheldt,  as  if  he  were  talking  of  raising 
the  siege  of  Maestricht,  was  not  an  expres- 
sion that  would  be  quite  intelligible  to  the 
country  gentlemen.  What  did  the  right 
hon.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  do? 
Ireland  had  not  been  alluded  to.  She 
had  not  formed  any  part  of  any  attack  on 
the  present  occasion.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  added  to  the  late  declaration 
of  a  noble  Lord,  which  savoured  so  strongly 
of  blood.  Was  it  not  a  declaration  of 
blood,  to  say  that  civil  war  must  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  resist  that  which  the  Irish 
were  determined  to  accomplish  by  reason? 
For  he  denied  that  the  Irish  people  had 
ever  talked  of  force.  If,  however,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  any  manly  and 
generous  spirit,  he  would  stand  up  and  say 
who  the  ope  or  two  demagogues  in  Irelandi 
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or  from  Ireland,  were,  to  whom  he  had 
alluded  as  urging  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
dismember  the  empire.  He  denied  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  wished  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire.  But  they 
would  never  consent  to  any  union  by 
which  their  independence  was  not  secured. 
They  did  not  desire  dismemberment,  but 
they  desired  independence.  The  noble 
Lord  talked  of  civil  war.  "Was  he  prepared 
to  enter  upon  civil  war?  He  (0*Gorman 
Mahon)  recollected  well  sitting  below  the 
bar,  when  Sir  George  Murray  (he  forgot  for 
what  place  the  right  hon.  Baronet  sat) 
described  the  Irish  soldiers  as  having 
mounted  the  same  breach,  fought  in  the 
same  field,  and  being  laid  in  the  same 
grave,  as  their  English  comrades.  He 
called  upon  that  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
remonstrate  against  the  declaration  of  the 
/noble  Lord,  that  he  was  ready  to  turn  upon 
the  same  men  hostile  bayonets.  These 
were  the  men  to  be  immolated.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  they  would  not  be  abandoned 
to  such  a  fate;  and  as  long  as  he  lived,  so 
help  him  God  they  should  not.  He  only 
spoke  for  himself,  but  the  independence 
of  his  country  he  would  endeavour  to 
maintain .  After  all  the  threats,  the  bloody 
threats  which  had  been  thrown  out,  he 
should  be  the  most  degraded  coward  that 
ever  lived,  if  he  did  not  say  to  those  who 
threw  out  those  threats,  who  dared  to  say 
that  they  were  ready  to  deluge  the  fields  of 
Ireland  with  blood,  [no,  no!]  Should  he  hesi- 
tate to  say  to  that  House  what  he  would  say 
to  his  countrymen  ?  No!  by  Him  who  made 
him !  Let  the  Union  between  England  and 
Ireland  be  completed.  Let  it  be  completed 
by  placing  Ireland  upon  the  basis  upon 
which  she  was  thirty  years  ago,  with  her 
own  Legislature.  That  would  be  the  only 
way  to  effect  a  real  union.  Some  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  talked  of  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land. God  forbid  that  there  should  be  a 
rebellion  in  that  country.  The  Irish  peo- 
ple loved  their  King,  George  the  4th — he 
meant  they  loved  their  King,  William  the 
4th.  He  was  not  wrong,  however,  in  say- 
ing George  the  4th ;  for  when  the  late  King 
visited  the  shores  of  Ireland,  he  found 
millions  of  warm  and  loyal  hearts  standing 
round  him.  The  affection  which  the  Irish 
bad  borne  to  George  the  4th  they  had 
transferred  to  William  the  4th;  let  the 
English  take  care  they  did  not  diminish  it. 
He  trusted  that  the  Irish  would  not,  as  on 
former  occasions,  be  driven  into  insurrec- 
tion.    No  one  could  deny,  that  at  the 


period  of  the  Union,  the  Irish  had  been 
goaded  into  insurrection,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Government  to  carry  that 
measure.  Let  not  the  present  English 
Government  try  similar  means  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  to  prevent  the  Repeal  of  that 
Union.  If  they  did— if  they  destroyed 
thousands  of  Irishmen — would  England 
be  better  for  such  bloody  laurels?  He 
repeated,  that  he  had  not  any  intention  of 
intruding  on  the  House.  His  object  was, 
to  know  if  he  was  one  of  the  demagogues 
alluded  to  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. He  should  not  have  supposed  such 
a  thing  possible,  were  it  not  that  there 
were  only  two  Irishmen  in  the  House,  the 
member  for  Waterford  and  himself,  who 
were  favourable  to  a  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
The  hon.  member  for  Waterford  was  at 
present  absent  from  the  House.  When 
he  heard  the  hon.  Baronet  say,  that  there 
were  only  one  or  two  demagogues  who 
were  advocates  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  who  were  urging  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  dismember  the  empire,  he  nad  a  right  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  if  he  was  one  of 
the  individuals  alluded  to.  If  he  was,  he 
trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
have  the  manliness  to  stand  up  and  say  so. 
If  not,  it  was  equally  due  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  character  that  he  should  stand 
up  and  disclaim  the  imputation. 

Mr.  G.  Dawson  regretted  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  should  have  pursued  a  course 
which  was  certainly  disorderly.  He  rose 
not  to  imitate  that  course,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  the  disposition  of  the 
late  Ministers  to  retrench  as  far  as  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  consistent  with  the 
public  good.  It  appeared  by  a  Return 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table  last 
Session,  that  no  few^r  than  4,050  offices 
had  been  reduced  since  1821;  the  sala- 
ries of  which  amounted  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  700,974/.  Fifty-six  of  those 
offices  had  salaries  attached  to  them  of 
from  1,000/.,  to  3,000/.  pounds  each,  and 
sixty-eieht  of  those-  offices  had  salaries 
attached  to  them  of  from  500/.  to  1,000/. 
each;  making  124  offices  reduced,  with 
salaries  attached  to  them  of  500/.  each. 
He  stated  this»  to  show  that  the  late 
Government  deserved  at  least  as  much 
credit  as  the  present  for  a  disposition  to 
retrench. 

Mr.  R,  Grant  said,  he  would  not  say  a 
word  or  a  syllable  that  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  strong  feeling  that  had  been 
manifested  bv  the  hon.  member  for  Chre. 
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But  he  must  vindicate  his  Majesty's 
Goyerament  from  the  charge  of  contem- 
plating with  delight  the  contest  of  blood 
which  would  take  place  if  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  dismember  the  empire  were 
to  be  successful  in  their  efforts.  He,  for 
one,  and  he  most  sincerely  believed  he 
might  say  the  same  of  every  member  of 
his  Majesty's  Government,  could  not  look 
forward  to  such  a  prospect  without  horror 
and  agitation  of  mind.  He  would  ask  the 
hon.  member  for  Clare  to  be  pleased  for 
a  moment  to  reverse  the  case.  Let  it  be 
supposed,  that  the  Irish  people  had  reaped 
from  the  Union  all  the  benefits  which  they 
expected  from  it.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that 
they  had  participated  in  all  the  glories 
and  prosperity  of  England ;  and  that, 
in  that  event,  the  people  of  England 
had  become  jealous  of  their  equality  of 
advantage,  and  had  called  upon  theii; 
Representatives,  and  upon  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  to  disunite  the  two  king- 
doms, and  to  drive  the  Irish  back  to  their 
original  condition.  Did  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Clare  doubt,  that  if,  under  such 
crrcumstances,  the  Irish  people,  with  their 
well-known  spirit,  chose  to  go  to  war  to 
resist  that  disunion,  they  would  almost 
be  justifiable  ?  Nay,  would  not  the  hon. 
Gentleman  himself,  with  his  ardent  and 
patriotic  feelings,  be  disposed  to  take  a 
part  in  their  hostilities.?  If  that  was  an 
improbable  supposition,  were  the  English 
absurd,  when  they  saw  the  Irish  per- 
severe in  their  endeavours  to  destroy  a 
fundamental  law,  tp  unseal  that  union 
which  was  intended  to  last  to  eternity ; 
and  if  they  foresaw,  not  with  complacency, 
but  with  horror,  the  scenes  of  blood  to 
which  such  endeavours,  if  so  persevered 
in,  must  lead ;  were  they  absurd  in  im- 
ploring the  advocates  of  the  Union  to  be 
more  guarded,  to  be  less  warm  in  their 
language,  lest  they  should  produce,  how- 
ever unhitentionally,  eff(tetfi  so  deplorable  ? 
He  would  proceed  to  make  a  remark  or 
two  on  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken. 
That  right  hon.  Gentleman  had,  very 
properly,  claimed  for  the  last  Government 
the  credit  which  was  due  to  it  for  the 
reductions  which  it  had  made ;  but  he 
had  associated  with  that  claim  something 
like  an  insidious  view  of  the  reductions 
made  by  his  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment. He  would  not  enter  into  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  detail  of  figures.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  do  so ;  nor,  indeed. 


had  he  any  suspicion  of  their  accuracy. 
But  was  it  possible  for  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  not  to  see,  that  when  any 
member  of  the  late  Government  claimed 
merit  to  that  Government  for  having 
carried  reduction  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent — that  when  he  said,  that  the  late 
Government  had  reaped  every  thing,  he 
effectually  established  the  claim  of  the 
present  Government  to  the  merit  of  having, 
m  that  reaped  field,  gleaned  so  large  an 
additional  crop  ?  He  could  not  help  also 
adverting  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite.  Sentiments  more  ac- 
cordant with  justice  than  those  with  which 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  com- 
menced his  speech  he  had  never  heard. 
But,  although  in  the  early  part  of  his 
speech  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  been 
so  delicate  that  he  would  not  even  mention 
the  name  of  Belgium,  but  talked  of  a 
certain  country,  and  of  certain  measures, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  speech  he  de- 
liberately went  into  the  whole  question  of 
non-interference,  to  prove  that  his  Majesty's 
present  Government  had  been  guilty  of 
that  very  act  of  interference  which  they 
disclaimed.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
pronounced  an  eulogium  on,  the  present 
Government ;  but  he  had  wound  up  that 
eulogium  by  saying,  "  I  do  not  see  that 
you  are  so  much  better  than  ourselves." 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  topics  of 
praise  had  much  the  same  effect  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex's  topics  of 
blame : 

^In  equal  paths  our  guilt  and  glory  ran." 
In  speaking  of  retrenchment,  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  saw  many  thousands 
of  pounds  in  the  estimates  of  the  present 
Government  which  he  had  not  seen 
in  the  estimates  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment. The  right  hon.  Baronet  said, 
he  founded  on  that  his  support:  but 
he  had  hardly  said  that,  when  he  said 
that  he  had  gone  through  the  estimates  item 
by  item,  and  did  not  discover  any  re- 
duction. The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
alleged  that  the  people  of  England  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  reduction  of 
ofiSces  which  the  present  Government  had 
effected.  The  right  hon  Baronet  gave 
credit  to  the  present  Government  for  the 
reduction,  but  then  spoke  of  them  as 
trifles.  Trifles  as  they  were,  however, 
night  after  night  had  been  spent,  in  the 
last  and  preceding  Sessions,  in  vain  at-^ 
tempts  to  obtain  them.  One  word  on  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.    The 
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hpn.  me^^bi^r  for  Middles^  ha4  f&id,  t^t 
the  pr^9^|it  tjfipisters  h^q  forfeited  their 
pledge  of  economy ;  that  they  had  forfeit- 
ed their  pledge  pf  noa-interference;  and» 
therefore,  th^t  they  cpuld  oot  expect 
the  popfid^Qce  pt  the  people  of  Englapd 
,  ^ith  reip^pt  tq  their  pleage  of  Reform ; 
^Ithopgh  be  (the  l^op.  roeipber  for  Middle- 
sex) believed  ths^t  they  would  redeem  it. 
Now,  if  his  Majesty  9  Governnaeiit  re- 
deeo^^d  their  pledge  of  p^efonoi  that 
yrpqld  pot  extinguish  the  othejr  charges 
agaips^  then);  becaupp,  whatever  they 
had  hitherto  done  jn  the  way  of  retrepch- 
ment,  was  dopp  by  the  ^g^ncy  of  ap  unre- 
formed  p^rliaiipeqt.  But  if  Governnient 
redeemed  their  pledge  of  |{eform»  it  would 
put  a  stop  to  any  alleged  misconduct — it 
would  terminate  the  csfreer  ip  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  spppqrted.  Then  as 
to  the  questiop  pf  non-interferepce ;  not 
being  a  Cabinet  Mipister,  he  did  pot 
)reteftd  tq  enter  into  the  details,  pr  to 
)e  acquainted  with  the  arcana  pf  that 
question.  It  appeared  to  him,  tha^  the 
wholp  confusion  which  existed  ip  the 
argument  on  the  subject  had  been  pro- 
duced by  forgetting  this — that  we  were 
n^edi^tprs  between  Belgium  ^nd  Holland. 
As  ipediators,  we  mpst  resolve  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  us  by  both  parties,  and 
thp  question  pf  the  boundary-line  must 
be  first  determined.  He  w^  persuaded 
that  the  country  at  large  would  judge  of 
the  present  Gpverpnient  more  candidly 
than  by  estimating  the  whole  of  their 
probahlp  proceedings  by  what  had  been 
done  in  the  exceedingly  short  tipip  in 
which  they  had  been  in  0(!iqe.  In  con- 
clusion, he  called  upon  the  House  to  give 
the  present  Government  fair  play.  It  was 
impossible  for  Ministers,  during  the  short 
period  which  they  had  been  in  Office,  to 
have  completed  any  p^rt  of  the  circuit  of 
improvement  which  it  was  their  deter- 
mination to  nip.  Let  the  House  wait  a 
little  longer  before  it  came  to  a  decision 
on  their  merits.  It  was  inconsistent  for 
Gentlemen  to  announce  in  one  hreath  their 
conviction  of  the  difficult  task  which 
Mipisters  had  to  perform  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  then  to 
suppose  in  the  next  that  they  could  set  all 
that  was  wrong  to  rights  by  ope  single  and 
simultaneous  effort. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  that  from  the  strange 
misrepresentations  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  just  made  of  his 
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thpt  the  boa.  and  learped  QepUf  iQ&a  wa# 
np^  in  the  flousp  when  he  delivered  it. 
What  he  h^d  said  was  this, — thftt  he  coald 
not  state  all  the  feasons  w*hich  he  h^d  for 
supporting  ap  increased  ipilitary  force  for 
the  present  year,  fpr  he  wa$  not  desjrous 
of  entering  upon  topics  which  might  excite 
irritation  in  popular  aspeipblies.  He  spoke 
cau^iqusly  ^pd  guardedly  pn  the  point,  for 
reasons  which  he  w^  sure  the  Hopse  would 
understand  without  his  explaining  them 
further.  The  hpn.  and  je^med  Gentleman 
represented  him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  tp  haye  said, 
that  he  was  proud  to  give  his  actjve  support 
to  the  (government.  He  trusted  that  he 
$hould  be  ready  to  support  bj$  Majesty's 
Governipent  pn  all  proper  pccasiops.  What 
he  said  was  this, — that  if  fin  appeal  should 
be  made  by  the  Cfovempient  to  that  flouse, 
for  increased  resources,  to  enspre  the  pre- 
servation of  the  permanept  interests  and 
honour  of  the  country,  he  should  forget 
all  causes  of  alienation,  apd  should  assist 
the  eifecutive  Government,  with  all  his 
power,  in  vindicating  the  hopour  and  safety 
of  the  pouptry. 

Sir  QeoT^e  Murray  said,  th^t  whP^^er 
had  not  been  in  the  House  whep  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  spoken,  apd  ha^d  oply 
heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  men|i- 
ber  for  Norwich,  would  suppose  that  his 
right  hon.  friepd  h^d  thrown  blame  on  his 
Majesty^s  present  Governmept.  The  ipeip? 
bers  of  the  present  Government,  wl^en  out 
of  office,  taunted  the  late  Administration 
with  being  tpo  slow  in  their  n^easures  of 
retrenchnient,  and  yet  they  weje  pot  them- 
selves proceeding  more  rapidly.  They 
had  also  declaimed  agaipst  nop-inter- 
ferepce,  yet  they  adhered  to  the  sapae 
system.  Similar  objectiops,  in  his  mind, 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
respecting  Reform.  They  had  certainly 
held  out  greater  expectations  of  Reform 
than  they  now  seemed  disposed  to  realize. 
|n  reply  to  wh^t  had  fallen  from  the  hon, 
piember  for  Clare,  he  declared,  there  wat 
not  a  map  in  the  House  who  did  not  enter* 
tain  friendly  feelipgs  towards  Ireland-  H^ 
himself  could  truly  say,  that  he  felt  th^ 
most  sincere  and  warm  attachment  tQ 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  people,  He  muc1| 
regretted  that  there  haa  been  any  disposi- 
tion exhibited  to  represent,  or  even  to  spp-r 
pose,  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britaiu 
and  Ireland  could  be  different.  The  in* 
terests  of  the  two  people  he  looked  upoa 
as  inseparable,  and  he  considered  ib^X  it 
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tte  one  country  without  promotiqg  tlioss 
of  the  Dtfaer.  It  ws*i  likewiie,  p  loucpa 
of  ^eat  regret  tp  )ijin  that  the  twins  "  civil 
war"  had  been  ipade  use  of,  and  his  regret 
vas  much  increased  when  he  heard  the 
right  hoR-  tfie  First  Lon)  of  th^  Admiralty 
make  a  distiDCtion  between  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  find  the  people  at  Ireland. 
This  waf  4  <)iitiDCtion  which  he  never 
could  admit  in  his  own  breast,  or  never 
would  acknowledge  in  that  AsBemblj.  He 
regarded  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  coun- 
tries as  one  people,  and  never  could  allow 
that  the  House  was  hound  to  attend  more 
to  the  interests  of  one  than  of  the  other 
ho^y  of  his  Majetty's  subjects.  When 
boil.  Member!  talked  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  he  wpiild  qdniit  that  they  were 
right  if  they  found,  that  measures  for  the 
improvepeot  pf  Ireland  were  not  hiousht 
forward  in  that  House.  At  least,  under 
such  circumstances,  mei)  would  have  some 
excuse  tor  talking  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union;  hut  when  always  an  anxious  desire 
was  displayed  to  listen  to  every  argument, 
and  attend  to  every  suggestion,  for  the 
improvement  of  {reland,  there  were  no 
grounds  for  the  endeavour  to  eSect  the 
repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union  between 
the  two  countries,  which  seemed  tq  imply  a 
separation  of  interests,  which  never  ought — 
and,  he  trusted,  never  would  be  admitted. 

Sir  J.  Qrahami  in  explanation,  denied 
that  he  had  made  any  assertion  to  the 
effect  that  a  distinction  was  to  be  made 
between  the  people  of  the  two  countries, 
or  that  their  interests  were  to  he  considered 
separate.  What  he  had  said  was,  that 
agitators  (he  would  not  repeat  the  offensive 
word  demagt^ues)  were  anxious  to  produce 
this  distinction  and  this  separation. 

Mr.  North  said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  an  argument  which  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  sister  king- 
dom. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  R. 
Grant)  had  argued,  that  if  all  the  benefits 
and  advantages  which  the  people  of  Ire- 
land expected  from  the  Union  with  Eng- 
land had  been  realized ;  and,  if  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  finding  that  they  were  not 
deriving  Uie  benefits  and  advantages  they 
had  anticipated  from  this  Union,  were  to 
endeavour  to  dissolve  the  Union,  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  would  be  iustified  in  resort- 
ing tc 
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should  have  reason  to  bpii^ve  that  th^  be- 
nefits anticipated  for  Ireland  iq  the  Union 
bad  not  been  realiiedi  whi^B  thpsa  expect- 
ed by  England  had  been  realised :  and 
that  ir  upon  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Unipp  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, they  should  fail,  through  the 
anxiety  of  England  to  maintain  the  exis- 
ting ties — then  would  ihey  be  equally  jus- 
tifiable in  resorting  to  cjvi|  war.  When  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  R.  Grant)  rose 
to  answer  the  hon.  irieqber  for  Clare,  he 
(Mr.  N.)  bad  hoped  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  away  with  the  effect  of  the  unfor- 
tunate expressiqna  which  fell  frpp)  ttic  First 
Lord  of  tne  Admiralty.  When  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  spoke  of  the  supremacy  of 
England,  he  surely  could  pot  hftye  Ueen 
aware  of  the  full  import  of  the  term  he 
used;  hut  it  came  on  hi^ear  with  a  jar, 
like  a  discord  in  music.  Something  told 
himwithin  that  something  had  taken  place, 
which  derogated  froqi  the  honour  of  bis 
country. 

Sir  J.  Qrakam  was  sure  the  hon.  Hcri- 
ber  would  be  ohliged  to  him  for  setting  him 
right.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
laboured  undera  strange  misapprehension. 
He  denied  that  he  had  ever  nsed  the  ex- 
pression of  "  the  supremaoy  of  England." 
What  he  had  said  he  was  not  inclined  to 
retract.  He  had  said,  and  he  repeated  the 
expression,  that  Government  was  deter- 
mined to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  tba 
law  over  all  the  agitators  in  Ireland- 
Mr.  North  resumed.  He  was  most 
highly  gratified  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
explanation;  not  for  his  personal  satisfac- 
tion, because  he  knew  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  never  could  mean  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  England  over  Ireland,  what- 
ever unfortunate  expression  might  escape 
from  him  in  the  heat  of  debate  ;  but  be^ 
cause  a  proud  and  irritable  people — a  peo- 
ple excessively  Jealous  of  national  honour 
— might  misconstrue  these  expressions. 
The  terms  upon  which  the  Union  wag  to 
be  maintained  were  terms  of  perfect 
equality  between  the  two  countries ;  Ire- 
land claiming  for  herself,  and  being  satii- 
fied  with  nothing  less,  than  the  perfectand 
complete  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  Bri- 
tish subjects,  co-equal  and  co- existent 
with  England.  He  would  not  trouble  tha 
ouse- longer,  be  had  risen  simply  with 
ic  view  of  obtaining  that  explaiaatioii 
hi  '  '  '  been  Kiven. 
*  H,  that  as  it  was  stated 
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injurious,  he  would  withdraw  his  motion. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply,  but  Mr.  Hume  immediately  moved 
that  the  Chairman  report  progress.  The 
House  accordingly  resumed. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  Feb.  21,  1831. 

lliwCTU.]  BiUs.  The  Sootdi  BaakrupCqr  Lnnf  Coo- 
tiamitiaii  BiO,  md  tbe  SetOenient  of  the  Poor*!  BOl.  were 
braoght  up  from  the  Commons,  and  read  a  fizst  time. 

Returm  ordered.  On  the  Modon  of  the  l^azl  of  Win- 
cHiuuA,  the  amount  of  Monies  raised  bjr  each  Parish 
within  the  County  of  Kent,  for  Payment  of  Constable^ 
Bills,  from  Miehadmas,  18S7,  to  Micfaaehnas.  1850;  dis- 
tinguishing each  year  sepantdy ;  and  also*  the  amount  of 
IConies  raised  in  the  County  of  Kent,  fix-  County  Rate, 
from  Miehadmas,  1837,  to  Midiaehnas,  1930,  distinguish, 
ing  each  year  sepaiatidy: — On  the  Motion  of  Lord  Tbtx- 
turn,  an  aooount  of  the  quantity  of  Coculus  Indicus, 
Quassia,  and  Extract  of  Quassia,  imported  into  Great 
Britain  durlqg  the  year  1830,  and  the  amcNint  of  Duty 
paidflieieon* 

Petitions  presented.  For  Refiyrm,  by  Lord  Dacsi,  fkom 
Bishop  Stoctfiitd :— By  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  from  Bristol, 
Linoohi,  and  Malmesbury;  and  from  the  Butchers  of 
DuUhi,  fbr  a  Repeal  of  the  Union.  By  the  Duke  of 
DiTONaBiu,  from  Waterford,  for  an  Alteration  in  the 
Grants  to  the  KOdaie-street  Society.  By  the  Bishop  of 
London,  from  the  Congregation  of  Tavistock  Chapel,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  day  for  a  General  Fast:^By  Lord 
BJDU.NT,  from  Southampton,  to  the  same  efltet  Against 
SkTCiT,  by  the  Earl  of  Cawdob,  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
FiKUDr  Lord  BKXI.BT,  and  the  Bishop  of  WiNCHNans, 
from  various  COQgregations  of  Dissenten. 

Tithes.]  Lord  Dacre  begged  leave  to 
inquire  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  what 
progress  had  been  made  in  bringing  for- 
ward a  Bill  for  the  Composition  of  Tithes, 
which  their  Lordships  had  been  some  time 
expecting  ?  He  hoped  that  the  Bill  would 
contemplate  a  commutation,  and  not  a 
composition;  and  he  begged  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  to  understand,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  latter,  he  should  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  introduce  to  their  Lordships  a 
measure  which  should  have  for  its  object 
a  commutation  of  tithes,  and  not  a  com- 
position ;  and  he  was  assured  that  the  Le- 
gislature would  support  him. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  that 
the  Bill  to  which  the  noble  Lord  alluded 
had  been  a  long  time  under  consideration, 
and  it  was  so  still,  as  it  was  desirable  it 
should  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
noble  Lord's  question — namely,  whether 
it  was  for  a  composition  or  a  commutation  ? 
— he  could  only  answer,  that  the  Bill  pre- 
served its  original  character,  and  that  it 
would  establish  a  composition  for  a  term 
of  years.  With  regard  to  the  hint  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  giTen,  of  introduciug 
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a  measure  for  a  commutation,  he  begjped 
leave  to  inform  him,  that  a  bill,  either  for  a 
commutation  or  composition,  mnst  have  its 
origin  in  the  other  House. 

Bankrupt  Laws.]  The  Lord  Chtrn^ 
cellar  presented  a  Petition  from  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Corporation  of 
London,  for  an  alteration  in  the  Bankrupt 
Laws.  He  recommended  this  petition  to 
their  Lordships,  as  it  came  from  men  of 
practical  experience,  who  had  daily  op- 
portunities of  seeing  the  ill  effects  of  the 
operation  of  the  present  system.  He 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  correcting  a 
misapprehension  which  had  taken  place, 
of  what  he  said  on  a  late  occasion,  in 
presenting  a  petition  from  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  London  on  the  same  subject. 
He  was  stated  to  have  confirmed  the  &cts 
detailed  in  the  petition ;  whereas,  he  had 
only  given  the  statement  on  the  authority 
of  the  petition  itself.  He  understood  that 
he  had  been  supposed  to  reflect  on  the 
character  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bank* 
rupts ;  whereas,  from  his  own  experience 
of  those  gentlemen,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  any  statement,  generally  sp^dking, 
against  them,  was  without  foundation. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Church  Building  Bill.]  The  Bi- 
shop of  London  moved  the  second  reading 
of  a  Bill  to  encourage,'  under  certain  re- 
gulations, the  Building  of  Churches  by  pri- 
vateHndividuals.  His  Lordship  said,  tliat 
%y  the  common  law  of  the  land,  any  per- 
son who  should  build  a  new  church  or 
chapel 'would  not  possess  the  patronage 
of  it ;  but  that  patronage  would  go  to  the 
incumbent  of  the  parish.  This  operated 
as  a  discour^ement  to  pious  men,  who 
might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  erect  build- 
ings for  the  performance  of  divine  worship 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church.  The 
object  of  the  present  Bill  was,  to  remove 
that  cause  of  discouragement,  by  giving 
to  such  persons  as  erected  places  of  wor^ 
ship,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  building  New  Churches,  and  the 
Bishop  in  whose  dioeess  they  might  be 
built,  the  right  of  nomination.  It  had 
of  late  been  the  fashion  in  other  places, 
and  in  the  public  prints,  to  cast  a  great 
deal  of  obloquy  on  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Building  Churches^  the  mem- 
bers of  which  had  faithfully  discharged 
the  important  trust  reposed  in  them.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  that  Board  for  seven 
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years,  and  he  would  challen^  any  man  to 
point  out  any  Board  which  had  discharged 
its  duty  gratuitously  with  more  activity, 
ndelity,  impartiality,  or  with  a  more  li- 
beral sacrifice  of  time  and  attention.  The 
munificence  of  the  Legislature  of  this  Chris- 
tian empire  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
that  Board  a  sum  of  1,500,000/. ;  and 
during  the  time  that  they  had  the  disposal 
of  that  fund,  they  had  built  134  churches 
and  chapels,  in  which  there  were  192,974 
sittings,  106,154  of  which  were  free  to  the 
poor.  He  felt  great  satisfaction  in  stating, 
that  every  chapel  and  church  built  by  his 
Majesty's  Commissioners,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  to  be  accounted  for  by  local 
circumstances,  had,  since  their  erection, 
been  filled  to  overflowing,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  any  diminution  taking  place 
in  the  numbers  of  those  who  attended  the 
old  churches  of  the  country.  He  there- 
fore did  not  scruple  to  put  it  to  their  lord- 
ships, whether  1,500,000/.  could  be  better 
disposed  of,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Greece.]  Karl  Orey  said,  that  seeing 
a  noble  Earl  (Aberdeen)  in  his  place,  who 
bad  put  a  question  to  him  a  few  evenings 
ago,  be  be^ed  leave  to  say  a  few  words,  in 
order  to  alfordthat  information  which  at 
the  moment  he  had  been  unable  to  give. 
The  noble  Earl  had  asked  him,  if  any  ne- 
gotiatiah  was  pending,  by  which  the  limits 
of  the  new  State  of  Greece  were  to  be  ex- 
tended ?  When  the  question  was  asked, 
be  (Earl  Grey)  had  in  his  mind  that  some 
communications  had  passed  on  the  subject ; 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  highly  improper, 
with  that  imperfect  recollection,  to  give  a 
decided  answer.  However,  he  had  since 
made  inquiries,  and  he  could  now  inform 
the  noble  Earl,  that  communications  had 
beeti  made,but  they  had  not  led  toany  thing 
which  fnight  be  considered  a  negotiation. 
Whether  they  might  lead  to  ithereaiter,or 
not,  was  a  matter  be  could  not  anticipate  ; 
but  certainly  there  was  nothing  that  could 
be  called  negotiation  going  ou  at  present. 
With  regard  to  what  the  noble  Earl  had 
stated,  as  to  the  terms  already  made,  he 
could  only  say  that  he  considered  them  to 
be  valid  and  binding,  but  not  immutable,  as 
the  noble  Earl  conceived  them.  They  were 
like  all  other  things  of  the  same  nature, 
subject  to  such  iterations  as  might  be 
thought  becessary  for  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  both  parties,  and  which  the  parties 


concetned  desired  and  consented  to.  He 
had  also  to  add,  that  if  an  extension  of  the 
territory  of  the  new  State  could  take  place, 
with  the  cordial  acquiescence  of  all  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  subject,  it  would, 
in  his  opinion,  add  to  the  securityof  Greece, 
and  confirm  the  general  tranquillity  of  other 
States.  He  had  only  to  repeat,  that  nothing 
should  be  done  except  on  the  principle 
which  he  had  stated — of  perfect  good  faith, 
and  for  the  advantage,  and  with  the  con- 
sent, of  the  parties  mainly  interested. 

The  Earl  o(  Aberdeen  expressed  satisfac- 
tion at  the  answer  of  the  noble  Earl ;  but  he 
entreated  the  noble  Earl,  before  any  com- 
munications were  followed  up  by  what 
might  truly  be  called  a  negotiation,  to  ex- 
amine the  real  nature  of  the  engagement, 
which,  in  calling  immutable,  he  only  meant 
to  say  was  as  binding  as  it  was  possible  for 
an  engagement  to  be.  He  therefore  hoped 
that  the  noble  Earl,  before  opening  a  new 
engagement,  would  well  weigh  the  extreme 
difficulty  and  mischief  which  he  was  cer- 
tain must  be  produced  before  the  negotia- 
tion could  be  brought  to  a  termination. 

The  Union  of  Wicklow.]  Lord 
King  rose  to  bring  on  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  relative  to 
the  report  made  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy 
Council  of  Ireland,  to  obtain  their  sanction 
to  the  great  Union  of  Wicklow.  In  doing 
so  it  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into 
the  many  abuses,  with  regard  to  unions, 
which  were  so  characteristic  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  by  which  so  many  parishes 
were  combined  into  one  grand  benefice, 
though  it  was  an  admitted  evil,  and  though 
it  served,  above  all  other  things,  to  bring 
into  contrast  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
and  the  great — nay,  overgrown — wealth  of 
the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland.  If 
any  friend  of  the  Church  Establishment  of 
Ireland  were  asked  the  reason  why  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  public  revenue  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  a  religion  which  was  in  so  decid- 
ed a  minority  as  to  its  followers,  he  would 
undoubtedly  answer,  that  one  great  ad- 
vantage derivable  from  it  was,  that  it  se- 
cured the  residence  of  a  number  of  gentle- 
men of  education,fit  for  the  civil  Magistracy. 
But  that  object  was  in  a  great  degree  de- 
feated by  the  system  of  which  he  had  then 
to  give  a  particular  instance,  and  by  which 
as  many  as  eight  or  ten  parishes  were  united 
into  one  living.  The  design  was  altogether 
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counteracted  by  the  practice,  an  d  he  thought 
he  could  show  a  return  which  would  not  a 
little  astonish  theit  Lordships  on  this  sub- 
ject. Out  of  2,450  parishes,  so  many  were 
united,  that  no  more  than  700  Clergymen 
were  resident  in  the  whole  country.  Their 
Lordships  would  see,  that  not  one-third  of 
the  whole  number  of  these  gentlemen  of 
education,  who  might  be  employed  to 
do  so  much  good,  and  to  enlighten 
the  community,  were  called  into  exist- 
ence, he  would  also  sho^,  that  1,701 
parishes  were  consolidated  into  517  unions. 
These,  he  supposed,  were  the  Irish  Consols, 
and  that  the  remaining  749  were  the  few 
which  were  allowed  to  rest  in  single  bless- 
edness. The  unlbn  of  these  parishes  con- 
tinued only  during  the  life  of  the  incutti- 
bent,  and  they  cduld  not  be  again  united, 
after  the  lapse  of  his  lifb,  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  fiishop ;  and  the  Bishop  who 
exercised  that  authority  ^as  obliged  to  give 
his  reasotii  fbr  so  doing,  by  a  report  to  the 
Lord  lieutenant  slnd  Privy  Council,  within 
a  certain  titne.  The  union  in  question  was 
not  as  enbrmous  as  some  that  he  could 
mention  ;  it  contained  six  parishes,  while 
there  were  others  which  cohtained  twelve 
or  thirteen,  each  of  Which  might  be  called 
the  magnum  b<mUm  or  sumfnum  bonum  of 
the  Irish  Church.  Iii  the  diocess  of  Clon- 
fert,  for  instance,  according  to  the  returns 
laid  on  their  Lordships'  table  in  1824, 
there  was  nbt  a  single  cdse  of  a  parish 
being  held  separately.  There  was  nothing 
but  unions  in  that  diocese,  and  every  bene- 
fice in  it  was  a  union.  In  the  diocese,  the 
ancient  custom  of  qvarta  pars  prevailed ; 
that  is,  the  Bishop  received  the  fourth  part 
of  M  the  tithes.  And  here  he  might  say, 
that  this  custom  bore  out  what  he  had 
advanced  before — namely,  that  the  tithes 
were  oHginally  divided  into  four  parts, 
one  being  for  the  fiishop,  one  fbr  the 
Church,  one  for  the  l^oor,  and  one  for  the 
Incumbent.  The  Bishop  in  this  diocese, 
taking  this  fouKh  part,  found  it  more 
eafty  ahd  advatitageous  to  collect  it  from 
a  few  wealthy  persons  than  frdm  many 
wh6  held  small  and  divided  livings,  and, 
therefore,  th^  Bishop  had  no  wish  to  dis- 
unite the  betiefices.  In  abother  diocese, 
that  of  Killaloe,  in  136  parishes  there 
Were  but  forty-four  shepherds.  This 
should  be  called  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ec- 
clesiastical arhglngenieht.  In  the  diocese 
of  t)bblin  there  were  but  sixty  single  pa- 
rishes, and  ninety-seven  parishes  formed 
itito  twenty-flve  unions,  though  it  might 


naturally  be  supposed,  that  iti  the  metro* 
politan  diocese  there  should  be  more  I'ro- 
testants  than  in  distant  places.     He  no  y 
came  to  the  case  in  question — namelVf 
the  union   of  Wicklow;    and  he  would 
first  call  their  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
Act  of  Parliatnent,  the  7th   and  8th  of 
George  4th,  by  which  it  was  enacted, 
that  when  any  Archbishop  or  Bishop  in 
Ireland    should    unite  any  parishes,    he 
should  report  the  same,  with  his  reasons 
for  so  doing,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Privy  Council,    within    ii)urtfeen    days ; 
and  unless  such  union  shall  be  apf)roved 
of  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  shall  be  void. 
The    report    which    the    Archbishop    of 
Dublin  made,  related  to  the  vicarage  of 
WickloW,  to  the  vicarage  and  rectory  of 
Drutnkey,  and  to  the  vicarage  of  Kil- 
pole,with  their  at)purtenahces.     tlut  fu^t 
ne  must  state,  that   the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  stood  in  the  situation  of  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and  patfofa  of  the  living  of 
Wicklow.    To  that  Report  he  had  various 
objections  to  make ;  and  he  thought  the 
best  way  of  stafitig  them,  so  that  their 
Lordships  might  understand  them,  would 
be,  by  placing  the  contradict iott  Which  he 
had  to  give  immediately  after  the  assertions 
of  the  Report  which  he  believed  to  be  in- 
correct.    The  first  contradiction,   then, 
was,  that  whereas  it  was  said  in  the  Re- 
port, that  the  vicarage  of  Wicklow  was 
to  be  united  with  others,  he  was  informed 
that  there  was  no  such  parish  or  vicarage 
as  Wicklow  known  either  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, or  to  the  collector  of  the  county  cess. 
He  laid  a  stress  on  that,  because  he  un- 
derstood that  one  of  the  main  points  to  be 
urged  in  answer  to  him  was,  that  Wicklow 
belonged  to  the  Prebendary  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin ;  but  the  weakness  of  that  reply 
Would  be  manifest  when   it   was  made 
known,  that  the  town  of  Wicklow  stood  in 
the  two  parishes  of  Drutnkey  and  kilpole. 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  said,  the  pa- 
rishes which  he  united  were  contiguous  to 
each  other,  and  that  the  yearly  income 
of  the  incumbent  amounted  to  7&7/.  from 
the  parish  of  Wicklow,  63/.  from  Dram- 
key,  and  591.  from  Kilpole,  making  to- 
gether 909/.     The  contradiction  to  that 
statement  was,  that  the  demand  of  Arch- 
deacon Magee,  when  he  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  parishioners  of  the  whole  union, 
fot  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  composi- 
tion of  tithes,  was  to  a  much  larger  amount, 
and  the  real  value  of  these  parishes  to  the 
incumbent  was  to  be  gathered  from  his 
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estimflite.    One  parisfi,  Rftthnetr,  he  esti- 
mated at  610/.;  Kiliiskey,  610/.;  DrtiM- 
key,   289/.;    Glanelly,   611/.;    Kilcom- 
mon,  176/.;    Kilpole,  57/.     There  wete 
sonie  additional  shillings  ih  each  item, 
which  he  had  not  enumerated,  making  the 
whole  income  from  these  parishes  2fi55L; 
and  this  was  independent  of  the  tithes  of  two 
properties,  in  the  two  first  parishes  with  the 
owners  of  which  the  Archdeacon  was  at  law. 
If  to  that  sum  the  value  of  the  glebe  land, 
containing  eighty  statute  acres,  was  added, 
the  annual  profit  might  be  vety  fairly 
taken  at  2,500/.    He  hoped  the  House 
would  understand  that  this  was  no  esti- 
mate rhade  by  him,  or  by  those  who  op- 
posed the  union ;  but  it  was  the  valuation 
made  by  the  Archdeacon  himself,  atid  on 
which  the  demand  made  by  him  on  hi^ 
{)arishioner8,  for  the  cominutation  of  his 
tithes,  was  grounded.    The  Report  then 
went  on  to  state,  that  the  whole  uhion 
contained  1*^,200  acres,  £ihd  that  a  great 
part  of  it  was  mountain,  marsh,  and  bar- 
ren heath,  the  population  being  scanty : 
but  thd  contradiction  to  thi^  statement  al- 
leged, that  the  iinioH;  according  to  a  paper 
in  the  possession  of  the  Archdeacon,  con- 
tained 36,000  statute  atires,  &nd  that  it 
Was  thirteen  miles  in  length,  and  from 
eight  to  nine  miles  wide — and  that,  as  to 
the  population  being  scanty,  it  t^as  very 
great,   especially   near  the  town,  whicn 
contained  between  3,000  and  4,000  in- 
habitants.   On  the  whole,  the  union  con- 
tained not  less  than  13,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  a  considerable  proportioh  were 
t'rotestants.     The  next  assertion  in  the 
Report  was,  that  the  churches  in  the  union 
of  Wicklow  were  fcOnvenient  to  each  other, 
and  to  every  part  of  it ;    and  that,  from 
the  most  remote  paH  of  the  parish  to  the 
centre^  the  distance  was  not  more  than  a 
mile.     To  that  the  contradiction  was,  that 
a  part  of  t)rumkey,  called  the  Three-mile 
Water,  which  was  the  name  of  a  hamlet, 
was  at  least  four  English  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Wicklow.     It  was 
next  said,  that  the  glebe  land  of  the  tinion 
was  but  seven  acres,   three  roods,  and 
three  perches ;  while,  in  fact,  there  were 
forty  acres  of  glebe  land  tiear  the  town  of 
Wicklow.    Tiie  Report  ne*t  (Charged,  that 
the  parishes  of  Drumkey  and  Kilpole  were 
not  able  to  support  an  incumbent;  but 
that  was  contradicted  by  the  valuation  of 
the  Archdeacon,  who  estimated  them  at 
395/.,  an  income  liiuch  above  the  average 
staxidard    which  the  right   tev.  Bishop 


struck  oti  a  forther  night.  Theit  Lordships 
Would  understand,  that  this  Repott  was 
made  about  a  yeat  since  to  the  then  Lord 
Lieutenant,  tlugh,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, and  he  hoped  their  Lordships  would 
admit,  that  he  had  bfought  a  full  atid  suf- 
ficient contradictioh  tb  it  befbre  them.     It 
Would  appear,  that  within  the  Union  there 
were  three  excellent  churches,  atid  that 
the   rectorial  tithes  alotie    amounted  to 
1,600/,,  and  with  the  glebe  land,  to  1 ,800/. 
a  year.     Indeed,  the  Archdeacon   said, 
he  would  not  tdke  less  than  that  for  them. 
And  he  put  it  to  theif  Lordships,  as  that 
sum  was  double  the  athount  allowed  to  be 
united  by  the  order  of  the  Privy  CoUricil, 
if  it  Would  not  have  been  jpropet  that  th6 
union  should  have  beeh   divided.    The 
fortunate  holdet-,  he  need  tiot  remind  their 
Lordships,  of  &11  thfese  good  things,  Was 
the  son  of  the  Arthbifehop  of  Dublin,  who 
was,  in  addition,  Rettor  of  St.  John*8, 
DubliUj  a  Prebend  of  Christ  ChurcH,  and 
Archdeacon  of  the  Diocese  of  Clonferf. 
Pethaps  it  might  bid  said,  that  the  last 
incumbent  etijoyed,  with  the  titheS  of 
these  pariiShes,  ariother  living  which  the 
(Present  incumbent  did  not  possess  ;  but  it 
shbuld  be  recollected,  that  if  thfe  Arch- 
bishop had  not  given  this  benefice  to  one 
son,  he  had  given  it  to  anotheir,  and,  there- 
fore, it  wsls  still  in  the  family.  He  abstained 
from  entering  into  the  chUrch-yard  hrawls, 
and  from  a  description  of  the  quarrels  be- ' 
tween  the  Rector  and  his  parishioners, 
when  he  bad  them  go  to  a  place,  which 
was  not  Heaven.    Tnis  wdS  for  the  put- 
pose  of  making  them  pay  their  titnes, 
and  he  believed  he  did  make  them  pay 
them.   So  that  they,  whatever  othet  names 
they  might  deserve,   were  certainly  not 
liable  to'  the  reproach  which  a  Monk  ap- 
plied to  some  people  of  old — Pessima  est 
gcTis;   decimas  ndfi  solvunt.     They  did 
pay  their  tithes.     He  wished  to   ftvoid 
other  topics,  in  Order  that  he  might  con- 
fine his  charge  as  strictly  as  possible  to 
his  objection  to  the  Archbishop*s  l-feport. 
The  defence,  he  understood,  that  would 
be  set  up  Was,  that  the  vicarage  of  Wick- 
low belonged  to  a  stall  at  St.  Patrick's — 
that  it  was  held  as  it  were  in  commenddni 
with  St.  Pattick's.    This  Was  excelleht, 
and  he  could  noW  more  than  eVe^  under- 
stand why  one  good  jeason  was  Worih 
nineteen  bad  ones,     tie  Would,  however, 
ask  theil-  Lordships,  no  matter  hoW  com- 
pletely the  matter  was  settled  by  thbfee  to 
whom  the  good  things  fell,  if  the  pftflsh- 
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ionen  were  to  go  for  nothing,  and  if  there 
was  to  be  no  consideration  for  their  feel- 
ings and  wants  ?  This  was  a  nnion  which 
the  House  woald  see  must  be  disunited, 
and  he  would  willingly  leave  the  case  in 
the  hands  of  the  Irish  Government,  if  it 
should  think  proper  to  take  it  up.  He 
hoped  it  would  do  so,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  honour  of  the  Irish  Church ;  but,  if  it 
did  not,  he  should  feel  himself  called  upon 
to  move  an  Address  to  the  King,  praying 
his  Majesty  to  dissolve  the  Union.  He 
now  moved,  ''.That  the  Report  for  uniting 
Episcopally  the  Parishes  referred  to,  be 
laid  before  the  House." 

The  Archbishop  of  Caskel  said,  that 
the  Bishops  were  not  enabled  to  dissolve 
some  of  these  unions,  because  they  had 
existed  from  time  immemorial.  The 
application  to  the  Privy  Council  must  be 
made  before  parishes  could  be  united,  and 
the  Report  m  question  did  not  refer  to 
the  parish  of  Wicklow,  but  to  parishes 
adjacent.  The  tithes  of  the  parish  of 
W  icklow,  though  not  called  by  that  name, 
extended  over  a  considerable  district,  which 
contained  four  chapelries  and  two  churches. 
They  altogether  made  up  what  was  called 
the  parish  of  Wicklow,  and  of  the  tithes, 
of  which  two> thirds  were  appropriated  to 
the  prebendary  of  Wicklow,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Patrick.  There  had  certainly  been 
a  very  material  difference  between  the 
valuation  put  on  this  property  by  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  and  the  noble  Baron  who 
made  the  Motion,  but,  when  the  charges 
to  which  these  livings  were  subject  were 
taken  into  consideration,  and  deducted,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  two  estimates  of 
their  value  were  nearly  the  same.  As  to 
the  small  parishes  alluded  to,  it  was  mate- 
rial for  their  Lordships  to  be  informed, 
that,  being  separated  from  each  other, 
and  not  contiguous,  it  was  contrary  to 
the  established  rule  in  such  cases  that 
they  should  be  episcopally  united. 

Lord  Famham  felt  himself  called  upon 
imperatively  to  utter  his  sentiments  on  an 
occasion  when  the  conduct  of  a  most  rev. 
Prelate  was  under  discussion,  who  yielded 
to  none  on  that  episcopal  bench  for  ex- 
tent of  learning,  or  for  solid  piety,  and 
whose  publications  in  the  elucidation  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  the  grounds  of  our 
common  faith,  though  they  might  form  no 
part  of  the  noble  Baron's  library  who  this 
evening  believed  it  his  duty  to  impeach 
the  conduct  of  that  most  rev.  Prelate, 
would  be  found  to  contain  the  ablest  ar- 


guments in  favour  of,  and  ^strongest  sup- 
port to,  the  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church.  Much  as  he  had  been  oc- 
casionally led  to  the  contemplatioa  of 
parliamentary  exaggeration,  he  had  never 
before  imagined  it  possible  that  sach  a 
tissue  of  gross  misrepresentation  aod  an- 
founded  assertion  could  have  so  com- 
pletely disguised  the  real  facts  of  a  case, 
or  have  been  accumulated  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  an  unfair  and  unfavourable 
impression  with  respect  to  the  character 
of  an  eminently  learned  and  distinguished 
ornament  of  his  sacred  profession.  He 
did  not  charge  the  noble  Baron  with 
making  those  misrepresentations,  or  creat- 
ing those  unfounded  aspersions ;  it  was 
the  noble  Baron's  informants  he  im* 
peached.  The  noble  Baron,  like  himself, 
must  take  his  information  from  whence  he 
could  procure  it  They  were,  therefore, 
at  issue  merely  upon  facts — ^ts  which 
had  been  supplied  to  them  ;  but  of  which 
they  neither  of  them  could  pretend  to  be 
eye-witnesses.  He  wished  6rst  to  state  the 
preferments  by  Archdeacon  Magee,  which 
were,  the  prebend  of  Wicklow,  consist- 
ing of  the  rectorial  tithes  of  the  four 
chapelries  of  Rathnew,  Kiliiskey,  Glan- 
elly,  and  Kilcommon ;  this  was  a  perfect 
sinecure ; — the  vicarage  of  Wicklow,  the 
emoluments  consisting  in  the  vicarial 
tithes  of  the  same  chapelries ;  the  rectory 
and  vicarage  of  Drumkey,  and  the 
vicarage  of  Kilpole.  The  prebend  of  Wick- 
low might  or  not  be  held  in  cpnj unction 
with  the  other  preferments  but. it  cooJd 
not  be  united  with  them  into  one  episco- 
pal union;  and  the  union  of  the  vicarage 
of  Wicklow  with  the  parishes  of  Drura- 
4cey  and  Kilpole  was  exclusively  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Archbishop  of  Dubliti*s  report. 
The  whole  of  these  preferments  were 
held  for  forty  years  by  the  late  Dr.  Dealtrt, 
who  had  been,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  considerably  in  debt,  and,  a  se- 
questration having  issued,  the  living  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  sequestrator.  U 
was,  perhaps,  known  to  most  noble  Lords, 
that  the  sequestrator  was  paid  for  his 
trouble  in  collecting  the  tithes  of  parishes 
under  sequestration  by  a  per-centage  on 
the  amount :  he  was,  therefore,  not  likely, 
if  required  to  give  in  a  statement  of  the 
value  of  them,  to  make  an  under-valu- 
ation.  It  was  considered,  therefore,  that 
nothing  could  be  less  open  to  objection 
than  to  consult  one  who  had  been,  as  se- 
questrator. In  the  receipt  of  the  incoiBe 
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of  the  living  for  several  years  past.    It 
had  never  been  the  practice,  on  the  falJing 
in    of   such  vacancies,  for    the  Bishop 
to  send  a  surveyor  to  value  the  property 
in  every  individual  living    The  seques- 
trator was,  therefore,   in  this  case,  ap- 
plied to  by  the  Archbishop,  as  it  appeared 
that  he  could  have  no  interest  to  make  a 
representation  that  the  tithes  were  really 
less  than  they  were.     The  noble  Baron 
had    stated,   that    the    income   was  im- 
perfectly estimated,  and  that  the  Arch- 
deacon estimated  the  amount  as  high  as 
2,250/.,  but  said,  he  was  content  to  receive 
1 ,600/.  It  was  said,  the  rectorial  tithes  of 
the  Wicklow  union  were  equal  to  1,000/.  a 
year;  the  other  small  vicarages  were  taken 
at  about  600/.  £f  year.     In  looking  at  the 
value  of  these  tithes,  it  should  be  recollect- 
ed, however,  it  was  not  all  revenue,  for  it 
was  subject  to  various  encumbrances ;  of 
which  one  encumbrance  was  the  per-cent- 
age  of  the  collection  by  the  sequestrator, 
amounting  to  10/.  percent,  which,  at600/. 
a  year,  would  amount  to  60/. ;  there  were 
also  on  them  a  charge  for  four  Curates, 
receiving  100/.  a  year  each;  making  the 
total  charge  460/.  a  year  :  so  that  the  in- 
cumbent would    receive    out    of    these 
parishes  a  clear  income  of  140/.  a  year. 
This  simple  statement  alone  would  over- 
turn the  whole  of  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  noble  Baron.     And  it  was  only 
over  these  vicarages  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Council  could  have  any  control. 
So  far  he  thought  he  had  totally  disproved 
the  statement  made  by  the  noble  Baron,  as 
respected  the  valuation  of  these  vicarages. 
He  felt,  however,  that,  in  disproving  this, 
there  was  but  little  effected.     What  he 
deeply  regretted  was,  that  this  attack  upon 
the  most  rev.  Prelate's  conduct,  with  re^* 
spect  to  Church-property,  was  only  a  deve- 
lopment of  part  of  a  system  of  which  the 
foundations  were  laid  but  too  deep  to  bring 
our  Church  into  contempt  and  disrepute, 
and  finally  to  subdue  and  break  down 
the  Establishment  itself.    Here,  fortunate- 
ly,    the    baneful     spirit    evaporated    in 
speeches ;  but  the  case  was  tar  diflferent 
in  Ireland,  for  there  the  same  spirit  was 
beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  acts  and 
conduct  highly  dangerous,  and  of  a  very 
unequivocal  character.     He  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  in  Ireland  there  was 
a   conspiracy   against    the    Established 
Church ;  and  that  this  was,  in  many  instan- 
ces, attributable  to  the  interference  of 
the  Catholic  Priests  in  Ireland,  he  had 
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been  furnished  with  documents  to  ptove. 
Such  practices  and  acts  as  were  described 
to  originate  with  them,  upon  affidavits  he 
held  in  his  hand,   must  finally   end    in 
violence ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  lawful 
property  of  the  Church.     That  the  sub- 
version of  Church  property  in  Ireland  wo\iId 
be  followed  by  a  similar  subversion  of  it  in 
England,  no  man  of  any  observation  could 
doubt ;  and  unquestionably  it  would  occur 
in   both   countries,  unless  the    practices 
he  had    alluded    to  were    stopped    by 
the    strong    hand    of  the    Government. 
He  would  proceed  to  read  the  afiSdavits 
which  deposed  to  these  facts.     The  party 
making  the  first  affidavit  was  of  a  most 
respectable  class  in  society;    he  should 
refrain  from  giving  his  name,  from  prudent 
motives,   but  any  noble  Lord  might  ex- 
amine the  affidavit  if  he  pleased.     It  was 
well    known  in    the  neighbourhood    of 
Kilkenny  that  there  had  been  a  voluntary 
agreement  between  the  clergy  and  the 
landholders  to  apportion  their  tithes  under 
the  Tithe  Commutation  Act.    The  consent 
of  the  parishioners  was  unanimous,  and 
they  had,    until    the    last    six    months^ 
cheerfully  paid  the  commutation.     The 
documents  he  alluded  to  were,  doubtless^ 
already  before  Government.      If  he  mis- 
stated their  effect,  he,  no  doubt,  should 
be  corrected  by  the  noble  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department.     In  the  parish  of 
Grieg,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  the  rev. 
George    Alcock  had,    about    five  years 
since,  agreed  to  take  720/.  as  his  commu^ 
tation,  which  even  under  the  Tithe  Com- 
mutation Act,  itself  a  relief,  would  have 
amounted  to  980/.  a  vear,  and  which  was 
thought  so  inadequate  by  the  Bishop,  that 
he  with  difficulty  assented  to  the  arrange- 
ment.    The  parishioners  were  contented 
with  the  arrangement,  and  they  and  their 
clergyman     lived  on     the    best   terms : 
they  cheerfully  paid  their  tithes,  and  he 
was  contented  with  much  less  than  his 
legal  dues.     In  this  state  of  things,  a  new 
Catholic  Priest  came  into  the  parish ;  a 
clever  m^n,  and  one  who  would  not  do 
any  thing  in  ignorance — a  relative,  too, 
of  the  celebrated  Doctor  Doyle,    bear- 
ing himself  the  name  of  Martin  Doyle. 
Shortly  after  his  coming,  hecalled  together 
a  meeting  of  the  parishioners  in  the  Court 
House,  on  a  Sunday,  which,  it  was  ex- 
pressly said,  was  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  Mr.  Alcock  in  the  collection 
of  his  tithes  in  the  parish.      The  rev. 
gentleman  addressed  the  meeting  to  that 
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eifeof,  and,  after  makings  use  of  language 
highly  inciting,  told  the  numerous  assem- 
hlage,  that  if  they  were  not  righted  of 
this  abuse  of  tithes,  they  must  proceed  to 
right  themselves.  On  the  27th  of  No- 
rember  last,  another  similar  meeting  was 
announced.  The  rev.  gentleman  again 
addressed  them  in  the  same  way,  and  in 
the  same  inflammatory  language  :  he  ex- 
horted them  to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes 
•  if  distrained,  he  told  them  to  treat  it 
with  indifference — he  would  bail  out  their 
cattle.  When  the  sale  was  advertised 
they  should  be  all  there,  to  the  number  of 
above  a  thousand — "And  let  me  see,"  said 
he,  "  who  will  dare  to  bid  for  the  cattle 
distrained — he  shall  be  hunted  through  the 
country."  To  this  harangue  the  people 
answered,  according  to  the  deponent,  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  "We  will  be 
there,  and  our  sticks  shall  be  there  too." 
These  persons  were  appointed  to  coll  ect  sub- 
script ions  to  carry  on  these  measures,  and 
they  all  separated  denouncing  with  threats 
all  who  should  dare  bid  at  any  sale  of  goods 
distrained  for  tithes.  Soon  after,  this  same 
Mr.' Doyle,  hearing  that  the  lay-impro- 
priator  of  a  parish  about  twenty  miles  off 
had  distrained  some  cattle  for  his  tithes, 
accepted  a  dinner  there,  at  which  the  im- 
propriator of  the  tithes  was  present.  The 
result  of  the  meeting  was,  that,  on  the 
same  day  that  was  fixed  for  the  sale  of 
the  cattle  impounded,  the  people  were 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood,  under 
pretence  of  meeting  for  a  bull-bait.  The 
gentleman  who  had  distrained  was  so  far 
intimidated  by  this  assemblage,  that  he 
withdrew  his  claim  for  the  tithes  ;  at  least, 
he  did  not  think  himself  able  to  Enforce  it, 
and  the  beasts  were  delivered  up  in  tri- 
umph to  their  owners,  out  of  the  pound, 
by  the  people. 

Lord  Teynham  rose  to  order.  Hci  sub- 
mitted that  the  noble  Lord  was  out  of 
order  in  introducing  matter  wholly  irre- 
levant to  the  question  under  consideration. 
Besides,  it  was  not  a  fair,  creditable,  or 
honourable,  course  thus  to  impeach  the 
character  of  the  Catholic  Clergy,  Who 
were  not  there  to  defend  themselves. 

Lord  Famham,  in  resuming,  said,  he 
could  not  believe  that  he  was  out  of 
order;  for,  if  allowed,  heshould  he  enabled, 
he  believed,  to  prove  all  these  facts  at  the 
bar  of  the  House.  He  would  mention 
another  case.  The  rev.  Mr.  Vigors  deposed 
to  a  tumultuous  meeting  in  his  parish, 
where,  after  the  parish  Priest  had  lec- 


tured the  people  on  their  right  to  b&Te 
their  tithes  reduced,  he  described,  si  a 
great  hardship,  the  case  of  a  man,  againtt 
whom  proceedings  had  been  taken  at  law 
for    five    years'    arrears    of    tithes.    A 
thousand  people,  armed  with  sticks  and 
hurlies,  appeared  to  enforce  the  lectsre, 
carrying  a   standcurd,   and    led  on  by, 
amongst  others,  a  Lieutenant  Woodcock 
late  of  the  fourth  Dragoons.    The  d^ 
position  of  the  hon.  and  rev.  Dean  Bernard 
stated,  that  a  similar  attempt  had  beea 
made  in  January,  1830,  at  Wells,  to  resist 
the    payment    of   his    tithes.     He  hid 
lowered  the  amount  of  his  tithes,  whidi 
was  at  first  favourably  receired,  but  after 
a  little  while,  the  tumultuous  assemblage 
which  had  begun  in  other  places  extended 
to  the  parish  of  Wells,  ana  he  could  not 
get  no  tithes  whatever.     The  whole  tesor 
of  these  depositions  proved  that  there  vat 
now  in  active  operation  a  systematic  con- 
spiracy to  resist   the  payment  of  titbo. 
Since  this  commotion  had  taken  place  ia 
these  districts,   it  was   a  fact  that  tbe 
clergy  there  had  never  received  one  fw- 
thing  of  tithes.     He  was  satisfied  that 
the  noble  Marquis  (now  Lord  Lieutenaflt 
of   Ireland)  was    well  disposed   to  coo- 
tribute  every  effort  in  his  power  to  enforce 
the  law  of  the  land  in  this  respect.    Bat  be 
would  ask  their  Lordships,  ir  they  clesrlj 
perceived,  as  he  did,  the  operation  that 
was  in  process — namely,  that  of  prevent- 
ing by  intimidation  the  collection  of  that 
species   of   property   or  income    in  tbe 
different    parishes    of   Ireland — ^for  the 
preventing  of  all  bidding  at  a  sale,  whea  a 
distress  for  tithes  had  been  levied,  was, 
in  effect,  to  prevent  all  chance  of  collect- 
ing tithe  ? — he  would  ask  their  Lordshipi 
if  they  allowed  this,  what  was  tbe  next 
property  which  would  be  assailed  ?  WouM 
it  not  be  that  of  their  Lordships  then- 
selves,  and  would  the  priests  not  denotince 
the  payers  of  rent  to  their  landlords  as 
they    now    denounced  the  payment  of 
tithes  to  the  Clergymen  ?    The  evil  calW 
londly  for  a  remedy,  if  remedy  there  wtt 
any.     For    himself  he  hardly  knew  or 
could    conceive  how  the  law  could  be 
altered  so  as  efi*ectually  to  reach  an  evil 
which  placed  itself  above  all  law,  and 
defied    legal    process.    He  had  read  a 
report  of  a  late  agitating  meeting  In  ll^ 
land,  at  which  a  person  named  Sheil  {^^ 
the  Barrister  of  that  name  so  well  known)* 
declared,  that  if  there  was  not  Repeal  of 
the  Union  they  would  neithiir  pay  reoti 
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tithes,  nor  taxes.  Let  the  distrainer  for 
tithes  be  told,  your  legal  process  is  vain ; 
and  how  long  would  it  be  ere  the  same 
language  would  be  applied  to  the  Ais* 
trainer  for  rent,  who,  if  he  distrain,  can- 
not sell  ?  Who,  if  this  evil  were  suffered 
to  take  root,  could  tell  where  it  might  end  ? 
Who  could  stop  it  if  it  were  permitted 
once  to  take  place  unpunished?  This 
evil,  now  in  its  beginning,  might  alone 
account  for  the  violence  and  outrage  which 
had  lately  occurred  in  Ireland.  If  it  were 
permitted  to  go  on,  it  must  end  in  the  total 
uselessness,  and  consequent  ruin,  of  all 
property  in  that  island.  The  noble  Lord, 
in  conclusion,  apologised  for  having  so 
long  intruded  on  their  time ;  but  he  con- 
fessed he  felt  it  a  duty  he  owed  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  when  he  perceived  its 
vital  interests  were  at  stake,  and  its 
character  attempted — he  hoped  vainly — 
to  be  impeached.  At  the  same  time  that 
he  made  these  observations,  which  he 
thought  were  justified  by  the  occasion,  he 
professed  he  was  perfectly  disposed  to 
permit  the  documents  moved  for  to  be 
furnished.  Indeed,  he  was  disposed  even 
to  go  into  Committee  upon  the  subject 
generally,  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  all 
that  he  and  the  noble  Baron  were  at  issue 
upon  was  facts,  and  that  the  more  the 
conduct  of  that  reverend  Prelate  who  was 
accused  was  inquired  into  the  more  he 
would  be  found  deserving  of  honours. 

Viscount  Melbourne  was  inclined  to 
go  so  far  with  the  noble  Lord  as  to  pre- 
sume that  attempts  had  been  made  to 
resist  the  rights,  and  injure  the  interests, 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland; 
but  there  was  so  much  feeling  of  an 
angry  nature,  so  much  violence  and 
animosity,  mixed  up  in  the  discussion 
which  took  place  on  this,  and  almost  every 
subject  connected  with  Ireland,  that  it 
particularly  behoved  their  Lordships  to 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  such  topics 
with  great  temper  and  moderation — so  as 
to  excite  hopes  that  they  might  be  able  to 
remove  the  blemishes  and  defects  visible 
in  her  condition,  without  exposing  her  to 
the  too  often  experienced  effects  of  irri- 
tation. Had  he  been  apprised  by  the 
noble  Lord  that  he  meant  to  go  so  far 
into  particulars,  he  should  have  en- 
deavoured to  meet  the  subject  with  more 
official  information.  It  was,  perhaps, 
true,  that  he  had  seen  in  the  Home  Office 
the  depositions  alluded  to.  Possibly 
there  were  departures  in  some  of  the  Ca- 


tholic Clergy  from  the  path  of  conciliation 
and  sacerdotal  duty ;  but  he  must  say,  he 
had  received  very  authentic  information, 
that  there  were  instances  in  which  their 
conduct  had  been  happily  characterised  by 
a  different  proceeding.  It  was  true,  that 
things  assumed  a  very  different  tinge  and 
hue  from  the  medium  through  which  they 
were  represented  to  the  eye,  but  they 
sometimes  experienced  the  same  influence 
from  the  eye  itself  to  which  they  were 
represented.  He  had  heard  of  cases  in 
which  it  had  been  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 
that  the  tithe  had  been  collected.  The 
noble  Lord  had  only  done  justice  to  the 
gallant  Marquis  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Government  for  his  promptitude  to  en- 
force the  existing. laws  in  Ireland,  and 
support  the  rights  of  the  Irish  Church. 
He  knew  not  what  was  the  measure  of 
redress  the  noble  Lord  would  fain  suggest 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  but  if  he  was 
possessed  of  any  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  existed,  and  would  only  state  it  to 
that  noble  Lord,  he  might  calculate  with 
certainty  on  its  being  attended  to  with 
promptitude.  As  to  the  papers  moved 
for,  he  should  make  no  opposition  to  their 
production. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  felt  some  satisfac- 
tion in  the  Motion,  first,  because  it  would 
throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  that 
Church,  for  which  he  entei^tained  much 
solicitude ;  next,  for  the  respect  he  bore 
to  the  eminent  character  and  piety  of  the 
most  reverend  Prelate  whose  conduct 
was  its  subject ;  and,  lastly,  from  some- 
what of  an  ill-natured  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion, in  the  anticipation  that  the  first  shaft 
of  the  noble  Baron's  malice  winged  against 
the  Irish  Church,  was  destined  to  fail.  He 
felt  convinced, — it  was  in  his  mind,  a  matter 
of  complete  certainty,  —  that  the  high 
Church  dignitary  concerned  would  not 
have  sent  in  a  false  return  of  the  value  of 
the  different  livings  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant. He  had  also  seen  the  printed  state- 
ment in  favour  of  the  most  reverend  Pre- 
late, soon  after  the  noble  Baron  had  given 
notice  of  his  Motion.  He  was  glad  that 
he  had  seen  it,  for  it  was  highlv  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  the  promptitude  with  which  it 
had  Iseen  made  out  was  highly  creditable 
to  the  person  who  prepared  and  brought 
it  forward.  The  Archbishop,  however, 
did  make  inquiries.  He  took'  the  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Revell,  a  gentleman  Jong 
acquainted  with  the  Union,  and  the  cof 
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lector  of  its  tithes,  who  valued  them  at 
something  ahove  900/. ;  and  he  also  took 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  declared 
the  living  to  be  worth  1,500/.  He  ad- 
mitted, nevertheless,  that  the  Archbishop, 
who  was  at  the  moment  in  a  very  infirm  state 
of  health,  had  not,  perhaps,  made  all  the 
inquiries  which  he  should  have  made,  but 
he  believed,  that  no  attempt  at  imposition 
had  been  practised  by  any  party.  It  was 
said,  that  the  Union  should  be  separated  ; 
but  the  Privy  Council  had  no  power  to  do 
that.  The  Union  was  composed  of  four 
chapelries,  each  worth  about  200/.  a  year, 
and  the  only  part  of  it  over  which  the 
Privy  Council  had  any  power,  were  two 
small  livings,  worth  together  about  122/., 
which,  he  contended,  could  not  be  be* 
neficially  separated  from  the  chapelries. 
The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  expressing 
his  conviction,  that  among  the  many  im- 
provements at  present  going  on  in  Ireland 
— and  many  were  wanted  still — ^the  most 
important  was  the  great  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church.  He  believed, 
that  there  were  not  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, in  any  country  of  the  world,  a  more 
zealous,  moral,  or  efficient  body  of  religious 
teachers,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
their  most  earnest  endeavour,  as  well  as 
their  greatest  pleasure,  to  promote  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  those  in- 
trusted to  their  care.  The  noble  Baron 
(King),  who  had  so  long  shown  his  affec- 
tion for  the  Church  of  England,  had, 
from  some  recent  inquiries,  thought  it 
better  to  transfer  his  attention  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland ;  but  he  (Lord  Wick- 
low)  was  satisfied  that  a  further  and 
better  acquaintance  with  the  subject  would 
induce  him  also  to  abandon  his  course  of 
observations  with  respect  to  it. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  was  glad,  that  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Baron  had  been 
brought  forward,  as  he  considered  it  a 
mere  preparation  for  the  more  compre- 
hensive and  extended  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  whole  Church  of  Ireland, 
which  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 
The  noble  Earl  (Wicklow)  might  be  quite 
accurate  when  he  said,  that  the  clergy- 
men were  zealous  and  attentive  to  their 
duties  ;  but  what  duties  had  they  to  per- 
form, when  in  many  cases  they  presided 
over  parishes  which  did  not  contain  more 
than  one  or  two  families  of  their  religious 
persuasion  ?  He  was  convinced,  that  an 
inquiry  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 


and  that  it  was  .as  necessary,  for  the 
peace  of  Ireland,  to  inquire  into  the  abuses 
of  the  Church,  as  they  had  already  found 
it  to  be,  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the 
State. 

Lord  Teynham  rose,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  stating  why  he  had  interrupted 
the  noble  Lord.  The  charge  which  had 
been  brought  against  the  Catholic  priests 
was,  in  his  opinion,  most  undeserved,  and 
he  could  not  let  it  go  forth  to  the  world 
without  contradiction. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  said,  as 
the  circumstance  to  which  the  Motion  re- 
ferred had  taken  place  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  in  Ireland, 
he  found  himself  called  upon  to  state 
what  share  he  had  in  the  transaction.  He 
could  assure  the  noble  Baron  who  had 
moved  for  the  Report,  that  the  union  of 
these  parishes  had  not  been  acceded  to  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  statements  which 
were  made  to  the  Privy  Council  were  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  otherwise  the  Coun- 
cil would  not  have  agreed  to  the  measure. 
He  was  so  far  from  objecting  to  the  Mo- 
tion, that  he  should  like  to  see  it  granted, 
in  order  to  facilitate  any  inquiry  that 
might  be  judged  necessary. 

Lord  King  would  not  deny,  that  some 
inquiry  had  been  made,  but  the  evidence 
given  rather  tended  to  mislead  than  other- 
wise. One  fact  was,  that  the  sequestra- 
tor held  land  in  the  parish,  and  he  was 
not  likely  to  raise  the  rate  of  the  tithes. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Farnham)  said,  this 
was  a  conspiracy  against  the  Church,  and 
the  Catholics  were  mixed  up  with  it.  He 
could  only  say,  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  Catholics  had  any  such  intention, 
and  he  -was  confirmed  in  this  from  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  a  respectable 
Catholic  gentleman,  in  which  he  says, 
that  they  had  no  wis^  to  destroy  just 
rights,  or  speak  lightly  of  the  Church. 
He  (Lord  King)  might  be  called  a  conspi- 
rator, but,  if  he  was  a  conspirator,  he  was 
a  conspirator,  not  against  the  Church,  but 
against  the  abuses  of  the  Church ;  and  if 
the  noble  Lord  had  alluded  to  him,  he 
could  only  say  he  had  mistaken  his  pur- 
pose. He  denied  that  the  Union  could 
not  be  separated.  It  was  an  episcopal 
one,  and,  like  any  other,  open  to  separa- 
tion under  the  7tn  and  8th  of  George  4th 
He  believed  that  the  defence  in  this  case 
was  an  after-thought,  and  thati  if  the 
claim  of  the  Prebendary  had  been  de* 
feusiblei  it  could  have  been  stated  at  the 
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tJfse.    A  memorial  on  the  subject  would 
--    soon  be  presented  to  the  Privy  Council ; 
^   and,  therefore,  he  should  abstain  from 
.--"  further  remarks. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Commercial  Relations  with  Por- 
tugal.] Viscount  Strangford  asked  the 
noble  Earl  (Grey)  whether  it  would  be 
convenient  to  him  that  he  should  bring 
forward  his  Motion  respecting  Portugal 
now? 

Earl  Chey  said,  he  was  then  ready  to  go 
into  the  subject,  if  it  met  the  convenience 
of  the  House. 

Viscount  Strangford  proceeded. — The 
subject,  he  said,  which  he  had  to  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  their  Lordships 
was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  great  import- 
ance, as  it  had  reference  to  one  of  the 
oldest  allies  of  this  country.  In  bringing 
it  forward  he  could  not  conceal  from  their 
Lordships,  that  he  was  also  actuated  by 
feelings  of  strong  regard  for  a  country  in 
which  he  had  passed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  life ;  and  he  owned  he  could 
not  view  without  indignation  a  measure 
which  he  considered  as  treating  Portugal 
with  injustice  and  contempt.  Tt  might 
be  said,  ihat  there  were  no  parliamentary 
grounds  for  the  Motion  which  he  was 
about  to  submit,  as  it  could  have  refer- 
ence only  to  what  passed  in  another  place. 
He  wished  in  the  outset  to  meet  this  ob- 
jection, and  he  did  so,  by  resting,  as  a 
parliamentary  ground,  on  the  notoriety  of 
the  circumstances  to  which  he  referred. 
On  many  occasions,  references  had  been 
made  to  the  notoriety  of  circumstances,  as 
the  ground  of  a  motion,  and  he  need  not 
go  further  back  than  the  last  Session, 
when  a  noble  and  learned  Lord  brought 
forw^ard  a  motion  on  the  distress  of  the 
country,  on  the  notoriety  of  that  distress. 
It  was,  he  thought,  therefore,  a  sufficient 
ground  for  troubling  their  Lordships  on  the 
subject  of  our  commercial  relations  with 
Portugal,  that  a  noble  Lord,  holding  a 
high  situation  in  the  Government,  had 
intimated  his  intention  to  alter  those 
commercial  relations.  This  then,  was 
matter  of  public  notoriety ;  and  although 
he  had  heard  it  argued  the  other  evening, 
that  the  mere  proposal  of  new  taxes  did 
not  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  motions 
on  the  subject  before  their  Lordships,  he 
apprehended  that  the  notoriety  of  which 
he  spoke  afforded  a  sufficient  reason  for 
ealling  their  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
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subject  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  trouble  their 
Lordships  with  a  history  of  the  Methuen 
Treaty,  which  gave,  as  their  Lordships 
knew,  certain  advantages  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  country,  on  their  admission 
into  Portugal,  as  a  return  for  correspond- 
ing advantages  given  by  this  country  in 
the  admission  of  the  wines  of  Portugal  at 
a  lower  scale  of  duties  than  the  wines  of 
other  countries.  He  was  not  called  upon 
at  that  time  to  discuss  the  original  policy 
of  that  measure,  or  its  modus  operandi; 
neither  did  he  feel  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  right  of  either  country  to  admit, 
or  refuse  to  adroit,  the  produce  of  the  other 
upon  any  terms  it  pleased.  The  power 
of  doing  so,  and  of  dissolving  this  mutual 
compact  was  certainly  open  to  either 
party,  up  to  a  certain  time,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  treaty  between  them,  that 
power  became  limited  by  certain  regula- 
tions and  necessities  for  notice,  which 
could  not  be  neglected  or  broken  through 
without  a  violation  of  faith.  He  trust- 
ed, therefore,  that  these  formalities  had 
not  been  disregarded,  for  such  conduct 
would  both  tarnish  the  reputation  'of 
England,  and  be  an  offence  to  a  State, 
incapable,  perhaps,  of  doing  herself  justice. 
In  the  case  of  Portugal  being  the  party 
violating  that  faith,  England  had  the 
meails  of  redressing  herself;  but  Portugal 
did  not  possess  the  same  means  of  enforc* 
ing  the  treaty  on  her  part ;  and,  therefore, 
the  violation  would  be  more  dishonourable 
on  our  part.  He  was  sure,  that  none  of 
their  Lordships  would  advocate  the  princi- 
ple, that  England  would  be  justified  in 
doing  that  to  Portugal  which  she  would 
not  do  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  to  France.  Before  he  entered  into  the 
general  question,  he  would  say  a  word  as 
to  some  attempts  which  had  been  formerly 
made  to  rescind  this  treaty.  At  the 
close  of  that  splendid  career  of  victories 
which  distinguished  our  arms  under  Marl- 
borough, two  treaties  were  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament ;  one  a 
treaty  of  commerce — the  other,  the  treaty 
of  peace.  By  the  former,  the  preference 
given  to  the  wines  of  Portugal  above  those 
of  France,  was  to  be  abrogated.  This 
new  treaty  was  founded  on  what  was  con- 
sidered a  barbarous  principle  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  viz.  that  if  the  people  of 
this  country  got  the  wines  and  goods  of 
France  cheap,  no  matter  how  much  our 
manufacturing  interests  suffered  as  the 
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price  of  that  cheapness,  it  was  not  wrong 
to  protect  the  trade  of  our  ancient  enemV) 
and  ruin  that  which  we  carried  on  so  ad- 
vantageously with  our  old  ally  and  friend. 
He  would  not  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject ;  but  if  their  Lordships  referred  to 
papers  and  documents  of  that  day,  they 
would  find  how  strong  the  feeling  of  the 
country  was  on  that  question.  The  people 
took  the  alarm,  and  he  believed  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  noble  Baron  (King) 
opposite,  who  now  took  so  active  a  part 
in   bringing  forward  the  peccadilloes  of 
the  Church,  Lord  Halifax,  and  the  ances- 
tor of  his  noble  friend,  (Eari  Stanhope) 
took   a  very  prominent  part  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  policy,  and  in  support  of  the 
Methuen  Treaty.   Evidence  was  examined 
at  the  bar/  and  that  which  was  produced 
was   incontrovertible.      Ministers  wished 
then,  as  they  appeared  to  wish  in  later 
times,  to  flatter  and  cajole  France.     They 
proposed  to  take  the  duties  off  French 
wines  for  two  months, thus  setting  aside  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  and  they  recommended 
their  scheme  by  asserting  that  the  wines  of 
France  were  very  gratifying  to  the  palates 
of  Englishmen.     The  plan,  however,  fell 
to  the  ground,  and,  as  an  able  defender 
of  the  Methuen  Treaty  had  said,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  loom  of  England,  and  the 
encouragement  of  her  domestic  industry, 
would  be  found  much  more  advantageous 
to  her  than  any  benefit  she  could  derive 
by  consuming  the  wines  of  France  at  a 
cheap  rate.    The  statesmen  of  that  day 
were  illiberal  and  ignorant  enough  to  con- 
tend, that  no  concession  could  conciliate 
France,  and  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of 
this  country  to  encourage  the  trade  of  that 
Power.      The  principle  upon  which  we 
went  was  that  of  national  reciprocity;  but 
how  could  we  expect  that  that  principle 
would  be  conceded  to  us  by  France  ?  And 
if  the  policy  of  Bourbon  France  was  not 
to  encourage  our  trade,  it  was  still  less 
that  of  France  in  her  present  state,  when 
she  must  feel  it  necessary  to  conciliate  her 
numerous  and  powerful  artisans,  who  made 
and  unmade  Kings,  by  placingevery  restric- 
tion upon  the  manufactures  of  England. 
After  the  failure  of  this  first  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  the  Methuen  treaty,  it  remained  undis- 
turbed for  many  years.    The  next  attempt 
to  alter  itwas  made  in  theyear  1787,  when 
Mr.  Pitt  attempted  to  equalize  the  duties  on 
the  wines  of  the  two  countries,  he  meant 
France  and  Portugal.     He  would  abstain 
from  entering  then  into  any  of  the  ergu* 


ments  used  by  the  many  eminent  laea 
of  that  day  against  that  propoaitioD, 
though  undoubtedly  he  had  great  tempu- 
tions  to  quote  arguments  on  the  salgect 
which  were  much  more  forcible  than  sbt 
that  he  could  use.  They  might,  however, 
be  found  in  the  speeches  of  the  most  dk- 
tinguished  men  of  that  time,  inciudiof 
those  of  that  great  statesman,  Mr.  Foi, 
who  was  most  strenuous  in  objecting  to 
what  he  called  gratuitously  yielding  ap 
our  interests  to  France.  If  he  waated 
any  additional  arguments,  they  would  be 
found  in  the  first  speech  of  a  noble  Eaii 
(Grey),  opposite,  who  had  then  gim 
early  promise  of  that  talent  which  had 
since  distinguished  him  in  public  life.  He 
had  read  and  re-read  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  before  he  had  ever  the  hap- 
piness to  hear  the  noble  Earl  deliver  bis 
sentiments  in  that  House.  That  speech, 
even  from  reading  it,  had  produced  coo- 
viction  on  his  mind,  and  since  he  bad 
heard  the  noble  Barl,  he  was  tempted  to 
ask  regarding  it,  as  of  an  oration  of  old, 
*'  what  would  have  been  its  efifects  if  you 
had  heard  it  ?  **  The  influence  and  tbe 
majorities  of  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  prevailed 
on  that  occasion,  over  the  memorable 
efforts  of  genius  and  talents  to  which  he 
had  referred,  as  they  did  on  many  othen» 
and  the  Methuen  Treaty  was  suspended  for 
a  time — but  it  was  only  for  a  short 
time,  for  war  soon  broke  out,  and  tbe 
wines  and  woollens  of  Portugal  and  Eng- 
land were  placed  in  the  same  condition  as 
before.  He  wished  to  be  understood  as 
not  questioning  Mr.  Pitt's  right  to  do  what 
he  did,  he  had  ^  distinct  right,  but  the 
policy  of  his  conduct  and  his  right  to  act 
as  he  did  were  very  different  subjects. 
He  would  now  call  their  Lordships'  atteo* 
tion  to  a  negotiation  which  had  been  en- 
tered into  by  Mr.  Canning  with  the  go* 
vernment  of  Portugal,  which  he  certainly 
referred  to  with  reluctance,  as  he  was  him- 
self concerned  in  arranging  it.  In  that 
negotiation  it  was  insisted  on  by  Portugal, 
that  the  Methuen  Treaty,  shoidd  form  aa 
article  of  any  new  treaty.  Such  an  arti- 
cle was  accordingly  inserted,  and  by  it  tbe 
Methuen  Treaty  became  incorporated  into 
the  new  treaty,  grew  to  be  part  and  parcel 
of  it,  and  was  rendered  liable  to  ail  its 
limitations  and  restrictions  in  respect  of 
duration;  and  from  that  moment  therig^bt 
of  Great  Britain  to  deal  with  the  Methuen 
Treaty  as  a  separate  instniment  ceased 
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could  pnly  copiider  it  as  formtog  aportioo, 
an  article,  of  the  new  treaty  in  wiiich  it 
had  merged.  He  would,  with  their  Lord** 
ships' permission,  read  the  article  by  which 
it  was  incorporated  into  the  Treaty  of 
1810: — "  It  18  agreed  and  declared  that 
the  stipulations  contained  in  former  trea- 
ties, concerning  the  admission  of  the  wines 
of  Portugal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
woollen  cloths  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
other,  shall,  for  the  present,  remain  un- 
altered." By  the  33rd  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  1810,  the  two  Powers  "  reserved 
to  themselves  the  right,  at  the  expiration 
of  fifteen  years,  of  jointly  examinmg  and 
revisine  thie  several  articles  of  this  treaty^' 
-^(including,  of  course,  the  one  that  he 
had  just  read,  respecting  wines  and  wool- 
lens)—and  after  making  such  alterations 
as  might  be  necessary  tor  the  interest  of 
their  respective  subjects.  The  33rd 
article  went  on  to  state,  '*  that  at  the 
period  of  the  revision  it  should  be  compe- 
tent to  either  party  to  suspend  any  stipu- 
lation that  might  be  objected  to  until  the 
discussion  concerning  that  stipulation 
should  be  terminated,  due  notice  being 
previously  g^iven  to  the  other  contracting 
party  of  such  intended  suspension,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  mutual  inconveni- 
ence/' What  he  said  was  this,  that  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  regarding  wines  and 
woollens,  having  thus  become  a  stipulation 
of  a  new  treaty,  could  only  be  suspended 
in  the  manner  prescribed  for  its  other  sti- 
pulations, that  is,  after  due  notice  pre- 
viously given.  Now  he  would  ask,  whe- 
ther those  formalities — indeed  they  were 
not  mere  formalities — he  would  rather  ask, 
whether  these  essentials  had  been  regular- 
ly observed  ?  Had  due  notice  been  given 
of  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  revise  those  treaties.  He  was 
afraid  not.  He  did  not  think  these  essen- 
tial formalities  had  been  observed-^he  did 
not  believe  that  due  notice  even  had  been 
given  to  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
proposed  change.  The  vast  amount  of 
capital  bvolved  in  this  trade  ought  to 
have  induced  Ministers  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously ;  instead  of  that,  the  course  which 
they  bad  pursued  had  thrown  the  trade 
into  confusion,  and  threatened  with  ruin 
those  who  were  concerned  in  it.  This  was 
done  at  the  very  moment,  too,  when  this 
Government  were,  through  their  Consul 
General,  insisting  on  the  performance,  by 
i^ortugal,  of  every  stipulation  that  Govern* 
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very  letter.  Such  was  the  time  which 
Ministers  had  selected  to  make  this  alter- 
ation. He  feared  that  they  had  acted 
thus  without  taking  due  care  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  King's  subjects  in  that  coun- 
try. It  was  on  these  grounds  that  he 
called  for  explanation ;  and  he  particu- 
larly wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  Go- 
vernment to  the  vast  number  of  merchants 
and  traders  who  were  interested  in  this 
question,  and  who  had  intrusted  him  to 
lay  on  the  Table  several  petitions  on  the 
subject.  He  begged  leave,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  disclaim  all  intention  of  embarrass- 
ing the  Government  in  the  performance 
of  its  public  duties  by  his  Motion.  He 
shared  too  deeply  in  the  vast  anxiety  with 
which  millions  were  awaiting  the  measures 
(and  particularly  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance) which  Ministers  had  in  contem- 
plation, to  embarrass  them  by  provoking 
any  unnecessary  or  uncalled-for  discussion. 
Looking  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  ' 
the  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
should  feel  himself  unworthy  of  his  seat 
if  he  acted  from  any  motives  save  those 
which  were  perfectly  justifiable.  But 
when  the  question  was  one  which  involved 
tlie  national  honour,  he  felt  that  even  the 
respect  which  he  felt  for  the  considerations 
to  which  he  hadalludedmustgive  way  to  his 
sense  of  public  duty.  He  had,  therefore, 
brought  forward  this  subject,  in  the  hope 
that  the  noble  Earl  would  be  able  to  satis- 
fy him  on  the  points  to  which  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  their  Lordships. 
The  noble  Viscount  concluded  by  moving-— 

1.  **  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  his 
Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
direct  that  there  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
this  House,  copies  or  extracts  of  any  in- 
structions to  his  Majesty's  Consul  Gene- 
ral at  Lisbon,  dated  subsequently  to  the 
20th  of  November,  1830,  calling  upon  the 
Portuguese  Government  for  the  strict  ful- 
filment by  them  of  all  the  commercial 
treaties  existing  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

2.  "  Also,  copies  or  extracts  of  any  com- 
munications made  by  his  Majesty's  com- 
mand to  the  Portuguese  Government,  re- 
lating to  the  revision  or  suspension  of  any 
of  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
on  the  19ih  of  February,  1810. 

3.  "  Also,  copies  of  &ny  notice  or  com- 
munication that  may  have  been  made  to 
his  Majesty's  subjects  established  in  Por* 
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tugal,  respecting  the  intended  suspension 
of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  commercial 
treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Portu- 
gal. 

4.  *'  Also,  copies  or  extracts  of  any  in- 
structions subsequently  to  the  20th  of 
November,  1830,  that  may  have  been 
given  to  the  officers  commanding  his  Ma- 
jesty's ships  in  the  Tag^us,  or  at  the  Court 
of  Portugal,  for  the  protection  of  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects established  in  that  country." 

Viscount  Goderich  said,  he  believed 
most  truly,  that  the  noble  Lord  did  not 
wish  to  embarrass  the  Goveqnment  by  this 
Motion  ;  and  he  agreed  with  him,  that  in 
the  important  negotiations  at  present  car- 
ried on  by  this  country,  in  a  time  of  great 
difficulty,  it  was  of  the  last  importance  for 
their  successful  result,  to  show  that  the 
Government  had  not  in  any  instance  vio- 
lated the  national  faith.  He  trusted,  that 
he  should  be  able  to  show,  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  guilty  of  no  breach  of 
faith.  It  was  true,  that  we  had  not  given 
Portugal  notice,  and  the  noble  Lord 
(Strangford)  said,  that  he  hoped  the  Mi- 
nisters would  be  able  to  satisfy  him,  to 
satisfy  tlieir  Lordships,  and  to  satisfy  the 
country,  that  they  had  not  violated  any 
treaty,  and  had  acted  in  strict  conformity 
to  the  treaties  that  were  in  existence,  and 
that  Portugal  had  received  no  cause  to 
complain  of  our  injustice.  This  was  what 
he  meant  to  attempt.  The  noble  Lord 
had  stated  the  treaties  by  which  we  were 
bound;  they  were,  first,  the  Treaty  of 
Methuen,  signed  in  1703  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  Treaty  of  February,  1810,  concluded 
by  the  noble  Lord  himself.  He  would 
beg  leave,  on  that  occasion,  to  say  nothing 
on  the  commercial  part  of  the  question, 
which  it  would  not  be  very  convenient  for 
bim  then  to  discuss.  He  had  not  come 
prepared  with  documents  for  that  purpose, 
and,  therefore,  he  should  confine  himself 
to  the  question  of  good  faith,  and  to  the 
obligations  we  were  under  with  regard  to 
Portugal.  The  Treaty  of  1703  had  not 
been  quite  correctly  quoted  by  the  noble 
Lord.  He  had  ingeniously  left  out  that 
part  of  the  Treaty  on  which  the  major  part 
of  his  (Lord  Goderich's)  case  depended. 
, If  his  Lordship  had  read  more  of  the  treaty, 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  next  sen- 
tence had  a  mos(  important  bearing  on 
the  whole  subject ;  but  that  his  Lordship 
had  omitted.  The  Methuen  Treaty  was 
to  this  effect,  and  as  it  was  not  long  he 


should  not  weary  their  Lordships  by  read- 
ing it.  His  Lordship  accordingly  read  as 
{pUows : — 

'^His  sacred  royal  Majesty  of  Portogal 
proinises,  both  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
his  saccessors,  to  admit  for  ever  hereafter, 
into  Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths,  and  tke 
rest  of  the  woollen  manufactares  of  the  Bri- 
tishy  as  was  accustomed,  till  they  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  law ;  nevertheless  upon  Um 
condition  :  that  is  to  say, — that  her  sacred 
royal  Majesty  of  Great  Britain  shall,  in  her 
own  name  and  that  of  her  successors,  be  ob- 
liged, for  ever  hereafter,  to  admit  tbe  wines 
of  the  growth  of  Portugal  into  Britain ;  so 
that  at  no  time,  whether  there  shall  be  peaee 
or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Bh« 
tain  and  France,  anything  more  shall  be  de- 
manded for  these  wines  by  the  name  of  cus- 
tom or  duty,  or  by  whatsoever  other  tide, 
directly  or  indirectly,  whether  they  shall  be 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  pipes  or  hogs- 
heads, 0/  other  casks,  than  what  shall  be 
demanded  for  the  like  qnantity  or  measuie 
of  French  wine,  deducting  or  abating  a  third 
part  of  the  castom  or  duty.'' 

Now,  theirLordships  would  mark,  he  hoped, 

what  followed : — 

*^  But  if,  at  any  time,  this  deduction  or 
abatement  of  customs,  which  is  to  be  made 
as  aforesaid,  shall,  in  any  manner,  be  at^ 
tempted  or  prejudiced — 

What  then  was  to  take  place  ?  Were  we 
to  give  notice?  No  such  thing.  The 
Article  went  on  to  say, — 

**  It  shall  he  just  and  lawful  for  his  sacred 
royal  Majesty  of  Portugal,  again  to  prohibit 
the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rest  of  the  Bri- 
tish woollen  manufactures." 

That  was  an  important  provision  made  in  tbe 
treaty,  by  which  Portugal  might  right  her- 
self, should  we  not  choose  to  act  upon  the 
conditions  implied  in  the  treaty.  The 
treaty  was  a  concession  made  by  Portu- 
gal to  England,  under  certain  conditions, 
and  if  England  did  not  observe  the  condi- 
tions, Portugal  got  back  her  rights.  There 
was  not  a  word  about  notice,  and  the 
noble  Lord  could  not  argue  from  that  any 
want  of  good  faith  by  our  not  giving  notice 
of  our  intention  to  depart  from  the  Treaty 
of  Methuen.  He  should  then  proceed  to 
show  that  there  was  no  obligation  to  give 
notice  imposed  on  us  by  the  Treaty  of 
1810.  That  treaty  began  in  a  remaA- 
able  way,  which  the  noble  Lord  had  omit- 
ted. The  thirty-third  Article  of  that  treaty 
contained  a  reference  to  a  notice,  but  it 
was  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the 
notice  there  required  did  not  refer  to  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  bat  to  the  other  treaty 
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then  concluded.     The  second  article  of 
that  treaty  stated » that  the  High  Contract- 
ing" Parties  would  proceed  to  a  revision  of 
all  former  treaties  between  Portugal  and 
England y  and  then  the  parties  proceeded 
to  revise  the  treaties.  ^His  Lordship  referred 
particularly  to  the  thirty-second  and  thirty- 
third  articles,  which  contained  the  allusion 
to  the  notice,  and  contended,  that  these 
articles  related  only  to  the  treaties  then 
revised  and  concluded,  and  not  to  the 
Metbuen  Treaty.    The  treaty  was  in  prin- 
ciple perpetual,  but  the  parties  were  to  be 
allowed  to  revise  it  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years.     He  contended,  that  unless  the 
noble  Lord  could  bring  the  Treaty  of  Me- 
thuen  under  the  operation  of  that  article, 
which  said,  that  at  the  expiration  of  fif- 
teen years  the  parties  should  revise  the 
treaty — unless  the  noble  Lord  could  show 
that  by  that  article  we  were  bound  to  give 
notice  to  Portugal  of  our  intention  to 
equalise  the  duties  on  French  and  Portu- 
guese wines,  he  could  not  make  out  any 
breach  of  faith.    The  whole  subject  was 
one  which  had  not  been  altogether  with- 
drawn from  discussion  between  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country,  and  that  of  Por- 
tugal.   The  noble  Lord  argued  as  if  the 
Methuen  Treaty  had  been  one  of  unmixed 
advantage  to  this  country — ^as  if  it  had 
operated  most  beneficially,  and  been  the 
source  of  reciprocal  advantages,  and  of 
harmony  to  both  countries,  and  as  if  Por- 
tugal had  gone  great  lengths  in  making 
concessions  to  us,  which  she  had  denied 
to  other  Powers,  and  which  we  were  bound 
to  repay.  Had  the  noble  Lord,  then,  never 
heard  of  the   Oporto  Wine  Company? 
Was  that  the  first  night  that  his  Lord- 
ship had  heard  of  its  effects  ?    He  could 
not  suppose   that  the  noble  Lord    had 
heard   of  that  Company    for   the    first 
time  that  night,  or  of  the  remonstrances 
made  against  it  by  the  British  Govem- 
pient.    It  was  established,  he  believed, 
in   1750,  and  it  was,    without   except- 
ion, the  most  detestable  monopoly  that 
ever   existed.      It  was  the   most    inju- 
rious and  the  most  pernicious  to  Portugal, 
&nd,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  interests  of  those  countries  whose 
eights  it  invaded.    The  Government  of 
this  country  at  that  period  complained  of 
the  establishment  of  this  Company  as  fla- 
grantly unjust;  they  declared,  that  by 
allowing  h,  the  government  of  Portugal 
nad  violated  all  its  treaties  with  this  coun- 
ty*  He  knew  that  the  remonstrances 


made  with  reference  to  this  Company,  in 
1767,  were  not  sufficient  to  produce  any 
effect :  and  it  was  still  in  existence,  doing 
all  the  mischief  it  could  to  Portugal,  and 
those  who  were  disposed  to  trade  to  that 
country,  by  the  oppressive  rules  with 
which  it  fettered  commerce.  He  denied 
that  the  Treaty  of  1810  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity of  notice  being  given  by  this  coun- 
try when  a  change  of  duties  was  intended. 
In  1813,  three  years  after  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty  of  1810,  and  twelve  years 
before  the  period  arrived  when  the  noble 
Lord  had  said  notice  was  required  to  be 
given,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  caused 
a  remonstrance  to  be  sent  to  the  Court  of 
Brazil,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  in- 
fraction of  the  treaty  with  Portugal  by  the 
Oporto  Wine  Company,  but  with  respect 
to  several  other  grievances.  He  (Viscount 
Goderich)  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
when  these  circumstances  were  brought 
before  Government,  and  therefore  he 
could  speak  the  more  confidently  on  the 
subject.  The  conduct  pursued  by  the  Por- 
tuguese government  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  fully  justified  the  remonstrance  which 
was  then  sent  out.  The  manner  in  which 
every  representation  relative  to  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company  was 
treated  by  the  Portuguese  government  at 
length  roused  the  indignatioti  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  remonstrance  to  which  he 
now  alluded  was,  in  consequence,  drawn 
up.  It  set  forth,  that  unless  the  British 
merchants  were  allowed  to  buy  and  sell 
when  they  thought  proper,  (which,  by  the 
way,  they  could  not  do  even  at  the  present 
period),  without  any  hindrance  or  control 
on  the  part  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company, 
according  to  the  plain  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  treaty,  that  then  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  determined  to  bring  into 
the  British  Parliament  measures  to  facili- 
tate the  importation  of  wines  from  other 
countries,  and  thus, prove  to  the  world^ 
that  the  Prince  Regent  would  not  suffer 
treaties  to  be  violated  with  impunity.  The 
last  paragraph  stated,  that  the  supply  of 
wine  was  unequal  to  the  demand,  and  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  would  be 
found  necessary  to  seek  for  a  supply  in 
other  quarters,  by  which  means  encourage- 
ment would  be  given  to  a  formidable  rival 
of  the  Portuguese  wine-trade;  He  thought 
this  paragraph  so  remarkable,  that  he 
would  read  it.     It  ran  thus : — 

*'  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  these  were  the 
real  motives  which  determined  the  Court  of 
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Bruil  not  to  put  an  end  to  this  svstem ;  and 
that  it  ii  no  longer  possible  for  the  Court  of 
London  to  conceal  Its  belief,  that  the  views 
of  interested  individuals  are  opposed  to  the 
real  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  that, 
if  persisted  in,  the  British  Ooveroment  will 
have  recourse  to  that  proceeding,  which  has 
been  threatened— naogely,  to  encourage  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  wine-trade  of  Portu- 
gal.'' 

What,  he  wished  to  know,  was  meant  by 
"  a  formidable  rival  ? "  Most  certainly 
France,  It  was  not  Spain,  nor  Sicily,  nor 
Tenerifie,  that  was  alluded  to,  but  France. 
Who,  he  would  ask,  was  the  Minister 
that  directed  this  remonstrance  to  be 
made  at  the  Court  of  Qrazir?  It  was 
the  late  Lord  Londonderry — who,  he  was 
sure,  was  not  a  man  to  betray  the 
honour  of  his  country,  *or  to  stam  her 
faith.  The  noble  Lord  durst  not  assert 
any  thing  to  the  contrary.  Indeed, 
it  was  impossible  that  the  noble  Lord 
could  harbour  such  a  thought.  The 
remonstrance  was  made,  too,  when  the 
troops  of  that  country  (Portugal),  united 
with  the  troops  of  our  country,  under  the 
, command  of  the  noble  Duke  opposite, 
were  planting  the  standard  of  victory  on 
the  soil  of  France.  The  country  was  en- 
titled to  do  this.  He  had  stated  the  na- 
ture of  the  remonstrance — he  had  men- 
tioned the  statesman  bv  whom  it  was 
thought  necessary,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  made ;  and  he  had 
only  to  add,  that  the  Ambassador  who 
made  this  declaration  sat  there,  and  was 
no  other  than  the  noble  Viscount,  who 
DOW  made  the  charge  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  determining  to  take  that  step, 
which  he  had  threatened.  [Lord  Strang- 
ford  asked  the  date  of  the  remonstrance, 
and  was  answered  1813.]  It  was  then 
stated,  that  if  the  monopoly  were  not 
abated,  the  Government  would  take  strong 
steps.  It  was  very  true,  that  this  threat, 
had  not  been  acted  on,  and  no  redress  had 
been  given  by  the  Court  of  Portugal.  If 
any  redress  had  been  afforded, — if  the 
powers  of  that  odious  monopoly  had  been 
restricted, — then  there  would  have  been, 
perhaps,  somegroimds  for  the  noble  Lord's 
argument.  But  no  such  thing  had  been 
done.  The  demands  of  this  Government 
had  been  resisted,  and  not  the  smallest 
fedress  had  been  granted  with  respect  to 
the  monopoly  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Com- 
pany. But  surely,  because  Government 
forbore  to  do  that  which  Ministers  had,  in 

tbw  mnoastraace^  declared  that  this 


country  had  a  right  to  do,  it  was  not 
or  proper  that  this  forbearance  should  bt 
turned  into  a  matter  of  accusation  against 
them.  Whether  the  duties  proposed  to  be 
levied  on  wines  were  right  or  wrong,  be 
was  not  called  on  to  argue.  He  had  la- 
boured only  to  show  that  there  was  do 
foundation  for  the  charge  of  the  noUe 
Lord,  who  had  imputed  to  the  Govern- 
ment a  violation  of  the  national  faith. 
He  felt  strongly  on  this  subject,  for  he  bad 
been  many  years  connected  with  public 
affairs  without  incurring  such  a  charge; 
and  if  he  were  asked,  he  could,  with  a  &m 
and  good  conscience,  vindicate  his  share 
in  the  advice  given  to  the  Crown  on  this 
occasion,  as  not  likely  to  tarnish  the  hon- 
our of  the  Government,  the  honour  of  the 
Throne,  or  the  honour  of  the  Countrv— 
a  charee  which  the  noble  Lord  had  endea- 
voured to  substantiate  by  inajccurately 
quoting  some  parts  of  the  treaties,  aad 
omitting  to  notice  the  bearings  of  the 
other  parts.  Now  that  he  had  set  him 
right,  he  was  convinced  that  their  Lord- 
ships  would  believe  that  the  fair  fame 
of  the  country  had  not  been  sullied  in  ths 
hands  of  the  present  Ministers.  In  con- 
clusion, the  noble  Viscount  stated,  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  make  to  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Lord,  except  to  the  last  part, 
which  related  to  the  instructions  seat  to 
the  commander  of  his  Majesty's  ships  at 
Lisbon.  It  was  unusual  to  grant  such 
papers,  and  that  part  of  the  noble  Lord's 
Motion,  therefore,  he  must  oppose.  There 
was  another  part  of  it — that  relating  to 
the  information  given  to  British  merchants 
— which  he  would  not  oppose;  but  the 
Return  to  it  would  be  niU  for  it  was  plaia 
that  the  Government,  when  it  was  about 
to  make  financial  changes,  could  not  give 
warning  to  any  of  the  parties  who  in^ht 
be  interested,  tUl  the  changes  were  btought 
forward  in  a  regular  way. 

Lord  Ellenhorough  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  noble  Lord  would  be  the  last 
man  who  woidd  knowingly  consent  to  the 
violation  of  a  treaty;  and  he  was  sure 
that,  if  what  had  been  done,  or  was  pro- 
posed to  be  done,  was  against  the  terms  of 
a  treaty,  die  noble  Lord  had  erred  fina 
misapprehension,  and  not  from  tnteatioa* 
There  was  nothing  more  natural  or  proper 
than  that  the  noble  Lord  with  whom  the 
Motion  originated  should  bring  the  sabjed 
forward,  as  he  had  himself  negociated  a 
treaty   with  Portnj^al;  and  it  was  very 

proper,  if  he  concaved  that  tbe  gmoeoi^ 
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ings  of  MinUtera  were  in  contravention  of 
any  of  the  articles  of  that  treaty,  that  he 
should  call  for  explanation.    The  noble 
Lord  also  felt  a  strong  affection  for  For- 
tugaly  and  therefore  wished  to  preserve  her 
connexion  with  this  country,  and  to  main- 
tain the  national  faith  towards  her.     If 
there  were  any  doubts  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  treaty  (and  the 
noble   Lord  opposite  had  not  convinced 
him  that  there  were  not)  which  seemed  to 
him  to  demand  explanation,  he  certainly 
would  sooner  appeal  to  his  noble  friend 
who  introduced  the  Motion  for  such  in- 
formation  than  to  any  other  person.  Look- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  treaty,  be  did  not 
think  they  had  the  effect  which  the  noble 
Lord  who  spoke  last  had  attributed  to 
them ;  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  acted  fairly  in  complaining  that 
his  noble  friend  had  not  read  the  whole  of 
one  passage.     He,  however,  admitted  that 
if  nothing  were  to  be  considered  but  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
on  the  subject.     But  that  was  not  the  case. 
They  must  look  to  the  26th  article  of  the 
Treaty   of  1810,   which  said,  "  The  two 
high  contracting  parties  agree,  that  they 
^  will  forthwith  proceed  to  the  revision  of 
all  former  treaties  subsisting  between  the 
two  Crowns,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing what  stipulations  contained  in  them 
are,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  proper 
to  be  continued  or  renewed.''  This  shewed 
'  that  at   the  period  of  1810,  all  former 
treaties  had  been  revised,  including  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  which  having  then  been 
I   incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of  1 8 1 0,  became 
subject  to  all  its  general  conditions.  Con- 
ceiving, therefore,  that  the  Methuen  Treaty 
was  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of  1810, 
and  the  terms  of  that  treaty  requiring  a 
notice  before  it  could  be  altered,  it  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  competent  for  the  Mi- 
nisters to  make  any  alteration  without  due 
notice.    Mark  the  words,  ''  It  is  agreed 
and  declared  by  the  two  high  contracting 
Pities,  that  they  shall  proceed  to  the 
revision,"  &c.     Now  this  having  then  been 
^one,  and  a  notice  required  before  any  oth^ 
alterations  could  be  made,  as  was  stated  in 
^e  3drd  article,  a  further  revision  could 
not  be  made  without  a  communics^tion  being 
first  had  with  the  King  of  Portugal.     It 
^ould  not  otherwise  be  a  revision  by  the 
two  contracting  parties,  but  the  insulated 
and  arbitrary  act  of  one.    Then  let  the 
noble  Lord  look  to  the  original  treaty  as 

i?dl  ai  t9  tb«  tr^n^totiOikf    A  ward  bad 


been  omitted  in  the  translation  which  aU 
tered  the  meaning.  As  it  stood,  it  set 
forth  '*  it  IS  agreed  and  declared,"  but 
the  word  ''  however''  was  left  out.  It  ought 
to  have  run  thus — ''  it  was  agreed,  how- 
ever, and  declared,  that  the  present  terms 
of  admission  of  Poi^ugal  wines  into  Great 
Britain,  and  of  British  woollen  cloths  into 
Portugal,  shall  remain  unaltered."  This 
was  clearly,  therefore,  included  in  the  other 
treaty,  the  articles  of  which  could  not  be 
revised  and  considered  without  notice.  In 
the  d2nd  article  it  was  set  forth,  '^  that  the 
present  treaties  were  unlimited  in  point  of 
duration ;"  and  the  33rd  clause  stated,  that 
"  the  two  Contracting  parties  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  altering  and  amend- 
ing the  treaties  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years.*' 
Now  it  was  quite  clear  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  reserve  the  power  of  altering 
it  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  if  by  any  former 
article  the  parties  had  a  right  to  proceed 
to  revise  and  alter  immediately.  The 
noble  Lord  had  read  a  document  drawn  up 
eighteen  years  ago,  in  which  a  complaint 
was  made  of  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
Portugal;  and  he  had  argued  that  the 
threatit  implied,  and  the  notice  it  contained, 
stillhad  force,  and  that  the  Government  had 
a  right  to  sict  on  it.  But  certainly  such  a 
thing  was  unknown  as  for  a  Government 
to  take  up  a  threat,  that  was  thrown  out 
eighteen  years  before,  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  on  it.  He  had  no  objection  to 
that  letter.  The  grounds  on  which  it  was 
written  he  believed  were  just ;  but  he  con- 
tended that  it  was  not  now  competent  to 
them  to  act  on  that  letter.  He  thought 
proper  notice  ought  to  have  been  given  to 
Portugal.  He  did  not  see  that  any  harm 
could  be  caused  by  the  delay  in  giving 
notice,  for  two  or  three  weeks  would  be 
sufficient  to  enable  our  Government  to  set 
itself  right  with  Portugal.  To  give  notice 
was  the  more  necessary,  as  Great  Britain 
was  a  strong  Power,  and  Portugal  a 
weak  and  feeble  one,  and,  thereforei 
deserving  of  peculiar  attention  in  in- 
terpreting the  treaty.  The  noblcv  Lord 
seemed  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  policy  of  the  measure, 
but  still  he  could  not  abstain  from  saying 
a  few  words  on  that  point.  They  ought 
to  recollect,  that  whatever  advantage  they 
were  likely  to  gain  by  this  alteration,  they 
were  placed  in  such  a  situation,  that  if 
Portugal  pleased,  this  country  mi^t  en« 
counter  a  considerable  disadvantage,  by 
the  witbdrii  wal  ^f  the  tiade  of  that  countiyt 
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Woollens  were,  he  believed,  exported  to. 
the  average  annual  amount  of  300,000/. 
He  stated  this  not  as  a  matter  of  extreme 
moment,  but  merely  to  observe,  that,  con- 
sidering the  situation  of  this  trade,  it  was 
necessary  for  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
look  to  the  danger  to  which  they  might 
expose  the  traffic  in  woollens  by  adopting 
this  plan.  Tbey  ought  not,  for  a  sup- 
posed and  contingent  advantage,  to  hazard 
the  loss  of  a  sure  and  certain  benefit. 
The  object  of  the  alteration,  he  understood, 
was  to  realize  an  increase  of  240,000/.  a- 
year.  Now  he  was,  certain  that  such  a 
sum  never  would  be  realized,  because  no 
importation  of  Cape  wines  would  ever 
take  place  under  the  duty  which  they 
meant  to  inflict :  and  the  total  loss,  with 
reference  to  that  branch  of  the  revenue, 
would  not  be  less  than  176,000/.  When 
we  proposed  to  lay  a  higher  duty  on  an 
increasing  trade — say  the  wine-trade — 
we  might  be  safe  enough ;  but  when  we 
imposed  an  augmented  duty  on  a  decreas- 
ing trade — and  such  was  the  trade  in 
Portuguese  wines — the  case  was  somewhat 
hazardous.  The  consumption  of  wines 
had  fallen  oiF  in  the  last  year  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
fact.  Ministers  were  about  to  raise  the 
duty  upon  all  but  French  wines.  With 
regard  to  those  wines,  he  admitted,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  diminution  of  duty 
there  might  be  a  considerable  increase  of 
consumption;  but  the  question  was, 
whether  it  would  be  of  an  amount  to 
compensate  for  the  falling-off  in  the  im- 
port of  other  wines,  and  afterwards  leave 
any  material  balance  in  favour  of  the 
revenue.  When,  in  1825,  the  duty  was 
diminished  eighty-nine  per  cent,  the  im- 
port of  French  wines  advanced  ninety  per 
cent ;  but  with  respect  to  other  wines, 
where  the  same  dliminution  of  duty  was 
made,  the  increased  importation  was  only 
forty-two  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  proving 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  increasing 
their  consumption  to  the  extent  of  French 
wines,  by  a  reduction  of  duty.  Was  it 
probable,  then,  that  an  increase  of  duty 
at  the  rate  of  thirteen  and  a  half  per  cent 
upon  Portuguese  and  other  wines,  would 
not  go  far  to  counterbalance  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a  decrease  of 
thirty-three  per  cent  upon  French  wines, 
particularly  when  it  was  considered,  that 
there  had  been  a  diminution  of  800,000 
gallons  on  the  imports  of  the  last  year? 
The  noble  Lord  proceeded  to  argue  that 


in  the  case  of  a  treaty  between  a  very 
strong  and  a  weak  Power,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  give  every  little  advantage  tt 
the  weaker  party,  especially  when  thr. 
party  was  an  ancient  and  faithful  ally, 
and  when  the  people  rather  than  t^ 
government  would  suffer  by  an  alter- 
ation of  the  treaty.  He  'declared  hii 
anxious  wish  and  desire  that  this  cooDtxy 
should  do  notliing  to  alienate  the  feelingi 
of  Portugal.  Here  Ministers  were  at- 
tempting  to  take  a  course  which  he  feared 
would  produce  this  effect,  and  withost 
effecting  any  good  whatever.  He  aj^Ke- 
hended  that  the  result  of  the  alteratics 
would  not  be  of  any  material  benefit  to 
the  revenue,  while  it  broue^ht  into  qaesti(& 
the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  countrj. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  the  House,  to  the  GoTemment, 
and  the  country,  when  a  charge  was  msde 
involving  the  good  faith  of  the  Go^enh 
ment  and  of  Parliament  itself  (which 
Ministers  were  represented  as  intending  to 
make  their  instrument  in  a  ▼k>lation  of 
national  honour),  under  such  circoin- 
stances,  he  thought  it  due  to  their  Lord- 
ships, to  the  country,  and  to  the  GoverB- 
ment  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  rebot 
the  charges.  With  his  noble  friend  who 
had  defended  the  measure  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  he  would  looner  cut  off  his 
right  hand  than  be  a  party  to  any  measure 
which  could  be  fairly  construed  as  in  the 
slightest  degree  committing  the  honour  of 
the  country,  or  of  the  Crown,  the  good 
faith  of  Government,  or  of  Parliament. 
And  so  far  from  feeling  less  repugnance 
to  a  breach  of  faith  in  the  case  of  a 
weaker  Power  than  in '  the  case  of  a 
stronger,  he  would  deem  it  but  an  addition 
of  meanness  to  perfidy,  should  he  break  a 
treaty  with  Portugal  which  he  would  not 
break  with  Austria,  Prussia,  or  France. 
But,  it  was  because  he  saw  no  breach  of 
faith  in  the  proposition  of  Grovemment— 
because,  looking  at  the  treaties  as  a 
lawyer,  he  saw  no  breach  of  the  articles 
which  they  contained  (and  their  Lordships 
must  also,  in  some  degree,  look  at  the 
treaties  in  a  judicial  capacity) — ^it  was 
upon  these  considerations,  and  acting 
(as  he  believed)  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  seeing  not  the  shadow  of  a 
shade  of  violation  of  faith  in  the  matter, 
that  he  approved  of  the  proposition  of 
his  noble  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  was  willing  to  have  ^he 
new  arrangement  of  wine-duties  laid  be* 
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fore  Parliament.    But  first,  as  they  were 
upon  matter  of  form  and  notice  (for  the 
noble  Lord  spoke  much  of  form  and  notice, 
although  it  was  a  question  of  strict  right 
between  nation  and  nation),  he  thought  he 
should  not  be  acting    improperly  if  he 
claimed  a  little  of  that  attention  to  form, 
to  which  noble  Lords  were  so  attached, 
on  behalf  of  his  Majesty's  Government. 
Ministers     were    placed    in    rather    an 
odd  predicament  by  noble  Lords;   they 
were  called  upon  now,  for  the  second  time 
since  the  opening  of  the  Budget  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,    to  act  on 
rumours  of  what  had  been  propounded  by 
his  noble  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
^Exchequer,  no  part  of  which  was  decided 
on.     They  were   asked    to    discuss  the 
Budget.     This  was  one  of   the    incon- 
veniences resulting  fnftn  the  course  taken 
by  noble  Lords — a  course  certainly  not 
very  orderly  nor  regular.     Ministers  were 
charged  with  violating  the  treaties  with 
Portugal  without  due  notice.     Now  (with 
all  due  submission  to  the  high  authority  of 
noble  Lords)  he  should  have  deemed  it  a 
more  fitting  occasion  to  take  an  objection 
to  the  course  adopted  by  Ministers  when 
something  decisive  was  attempted — when 
a  bill  was  brought  in  ;  for  till  then  there 
could  be  no  pretence  of  a  breach  of  faith, 
however  well  disposed  Ministers  might  be 
imagined  by  some  noble  Lords  to  be  to 
commit  one.    The  wines  of  Portugal  could 
not  be  placed  upon  a  level  with  those  of 
France  without  a  bill  being  first  brought 
in  and  passed.     When  that  bill  should  be 
brought  in  would  be  the  proper  time  to 
object  to  the  proceeding  ;  and  then  noble 
Lords  might  say  to  Ministers, — "  Have  you 
given  due  notice  of  the  alteration  to  Por- 
tugal?" and  the  question  would  imme- 
diately arise,  ''Is  such  a  notice  due?*' 
He  denied  the  necessity  of  any  notice ; 
but  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  it  were  necessary,  that  an  observance 
of  good  faith,  and  a  regard  for  the  treaty 
required  it,  how  would  noble  Lords  under- 
take to  tell  him,  that  during  the  progress 
of  the  bill  due  notice  might  not  be  given  ? 
If  his  noble  friend  had  waited  till  a  bill 
was  brought  in,  he  might  perhaps  have 
been  able  to  complain  of  a  want  of  notice ; 
but  now,  by  leaping  in  the  dark, — and,  to 
use  a  vulgar  expression,  before  he  came  to 
the  stile, — the  noble  Lord  had  cut  from  be- 
neath h  is  fee t what  he  deemed  h  is  best  argu- 
ment against  his  Majesty's  Government. 
He  must  apologize  to  his  noble  friend  the 


Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Lord 
Goderich)  for  first  taking  up  the  parts  of 
the  argument  which  he  had  so  ably  treated; 
but  perhaps  his  noble  friend  had  been  so 
much  occupied  with  the  commercial  part 
of  the  question,  that  some  of  the  legal  part 
had  escaped  his  attention.  He  would 
afterwards  direct  himself  to  the  economi- 
cal and  commercial  part  of  the  subject. 
What,  he  asked,  was  the  essence  of  the 
Methuen  Treaty? — Not  that  England 
should,  at  all  times,  give  an  advantage  to 
the  wines  of  Portugal — not  that  England 
should  not  make  the  wines  of  Portugal  pay 
as  high  a  duty  as  those  of  France;  but 
that,  so  long  as  we  thought  fit  to  give  an 
advantage  to  the  wines  of  Portugal,  so 
long  should  our  woollens  be  admitted  into 
Portugal;  and  that,  so  soon  as  England 
should  think  proper  to  alter  this  ''  unalter- 
able "  treaty  (which, however,  it  was  provid- 
ed should  be  alterable)  so  soon  were  we 
to  sufier  the  penalty  of  losing  the  market 
for  our  woollens  in  Portugal.  But  then 
there  was  the  26th  Article  of  the  treaty, 
which  they  were  told  by  the  noble  Baron, 
that  nobody  but  the  noble  Viscount  could 
construe.  Now,  if  any  lawyer,  or  anybody 
wearing  the  garb  of  a  lawyer — or  even  a 
layman — had,  in  the  presence  of  his  late 
venerable  and  learned  friend  (the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  the 
father  of  his  noble  friend  who  had.  made 
the  assertion,)  propounded  so  monstrous  a 
proposition,  as  that  no  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment was  to  understand  a  bill,  except  the 
Member  who  had  brought  it  in;  or  that 
nobody  could  understand  a  treaty,  except 
the  high  contracting  parties  tliat  were 
bound  by  it;  or  the  Plenipotentiaries  that 
had  concocted  it;  or  the  Ambassadors 
Extraordinary,  or  the  Envoys  Extraordi- 
nary, or  the  Secretaries  of  Legation,  or  the 
Clerks  of  Legation  who  had  signed  it — he 
could  figure  to  himself  the  utter  indignation 
wherewith  that  learned  and  distinguished 
person  would  have  heard  that  proposition. 
But  if  his  departed  friend  could  be  made 
aware  that  a  proposition  so  strange,  so 
monstrous,  had  been  advanced  by  his  own 
seed — in  his  own  House,  of  which  he  was 
so  distinguished  an  ornament — in  the  great 
Court  of  Appeal— the  highest  Court  of  the 
realm,  in  which  the  noble  Members  sat  as 
Judges — in  which  the  advancer  of  the 
doctrine  was  himself  a  Judge — ^he  could 
not  paint  in  his  mind  anything  like  the 
indignation  of  the  late  Lord  EUenborough, 
since  never  could  he  suppose  circumstances 
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under  which  that  noble  Lord  could  be  in- 
duced to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such 
a  consummation.  Therefore,  he  begg;ed 
once  and  ag^ain,  to  protest  against  the 
doctrine.  That  the  noble  Lord  (Strang- 
ford)  was  the  true  person  to  go  to,  to  con- 
strue that  treaty  he  did  not  repudiate^  but 
he  paused  before  he  could  accede  to  it. 
His  only  exception  was — not  to  say  he 
(Lord  Strangford)  was  not  the  person — 
but  simply  to  object  to  his  monopoly  in 
the  construing  of  this  article.  He '  (Lord 
Brougham)  claimed  his  fair  share  of  it  as 
a  lawyer  and  a  Member  of  the  House, Just 
as  strongly  and  as  pertinaciously  as  if  his 
name  had  been  signed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
treaty,  beside  that  of  his  noble  friend. 
Now,  in  the  first  five-and-twenty  articles 
there  was  a  great  change  effected  in  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  a  regular 
code  of  laws  laid  down,  which  extended  over 
a  vast  surface  of  our  commercial  concerns. 
The  twenty-sixtfh  had  reference  to  all  for- 
mer treaties,  declaring  what  it  was  advisable 
to  suppress,  and  what  it  was  proper  to 
continue.  And  now,  what  was  the  force 
of  the  expressions  here  ?  He  did  not  mean 
to  rival  the  noble  Lord  (Strangford)  in 
understanding  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
page — namely,  the  Portuguese — ^but  still 
ne  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  it;  and, 
therefore,  when  the  noble  Lord  took  a  word 
out  of  that  side  and  put  it  into  the  other — 
into  the  English  (a  word,  of  the  omission 
of  which  he  had  complained) — he  was  en- 
titled to  offer  an  opinion.  Now,  he  thought 
the  admission  of  that  word  aided  him. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  Portuguese  in- 
terpolation; for  what  followed  ?  Accord- 
ing to  the  natural  and  ordinary  functions 
of  that  word,  it  was  opposed  to  what  had 
preceded  it.  And  admitting  that  this 
points  at  the  Methuen  Treaty,  as  it  has 
been  explained,  what  had  they  to  read 
from  that?  Why  simply,  that  the  Portu- 
guese wines  should  continue  to  be  received 
at  an  advantage  in  England,  and  our 
woollens  continue  to  be  introduced  at  an 
advantage  into  Portugal,  and  that  the  whole 
system  respecting  these  articles  should  re- 
main unaltered  for  the  present.  Well, 
then,  the  arffumeot  simpiy  was,  that  so 
long  as  we  chose  to  take  the  Portuguese 
wines,  so  long  might  we  continue  to  have  a 
market  for  our  woollens ;  but  that  if  we 
chose  to  give  up  their  wines,  whenever 
we  did  so,  it  should  be  on  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  the  introduction  of  our  woollens 
into  Portugal.    The  alterableness,  it  would 


be  observed,  was  provided  for  by  the  Me^ 
thuen  Treaty,  since  it  posittvdy  declared, 
that  if  we  abandoned  the  wines,  we  should 
forfeit  the  introduction  of  our  woollens. 
And  wh^t,  then,  did  the  twenty-sbctb  Ar- 
ticle say  ?    That  this  arrangement  shodd 
remain  unaltered ;  or,  in  other  words,  that, 
for  the  present,  the  whole  Methuen  Treaty 
should  remain  unaltered.     And  was  it,  be 
asked,   no  part  of  that  treaty,  that  we 
might,  if  we  pleased,  increase  the  tax  upon 
Portuguese  wines,  upon   the   penalty  of 
thereby  losing  the  market  for  our  woolleos. 
Yet  the  noble  Lord  supported  the  opinion 
that  the  treaty  was  unalterable — an  opi- 
nion  which  no  one  dreamt  of  advancin; 
in  1703,  or  afterwards,  until  he  produced 
the  thirty-third  Article   in    1810.    This 
Article  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  Portu- 
guese were  to  have  fifteen  years'  notice  of 
an  alteration  in  the  arrangement  (thoDgh 
all  that  was  said  at  first  was  **  for  the  pr^ 
sent") ;  and,  moreover,  that  there  sbonld 
be  no  alteration  without  due  notice.    Nov, 
put  the  case  as  if  it  were  not  a  treaty 
signed  for  the  high  contracting  parties  bj 
their  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  Embassa- 
dors, or  Envoys  Extraordinary,  with  all  the 
solemnities  belonging    to   a  treaty— bot 
simply  as  an  ordinary  proceeding  in  their 
Lordships'  every-day  life — a  contract  of 
a  landlord  with  his  tenant;  and  then  let 
them  see  how  any  man  would  receive  bis 
tenant,  or  how  he  (Lord  Brougham)  repre- 
senting the  steward  of  one  of  their  Lord- 
ships, would  receive  him,  if  he  came  and  said, 
that  he  (the  steward)  was  a  faithless  man, 
because,  having  given  him  his  land  at  a 
rate  of,  say  100/.  a  year,  to  be  held  from 
day  to  day,  the  rent  to  remain  unaltered 
for  the  present,  he  had,  after  $  lapse  c! 
twenty-one  years,  raised  it  to  120/.    Hov 
would  he  receive  that  tenant,  if  he  cameat 
the  end  of  twenty-one  years  to  accasehira 
of  a  breach  of  faith  for  having  altered  hb 
rent?     He  might  represent  that  tweotr- 
one  years  was  a  long  "  for  the  present;' 
but  still  the  tenant,  not  content  with  this, 
claimed  fifteen  years'  notice.    But  vas 
this  the  bargain  ?     When  the  declaration 
was,  the  arrangement  should  be  nmUeTeo, 
for  the  present,  they  construed  it  into  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  although  England 
was  enabled,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
itself,  to  abandon  the  Portuguese  ^'^^ 
whenever  she  pleased,  simply  on  the  p^ 
nalty  of  losing  the  Portuguese  market  fot 
her  woollens.    He  really  was  ashamed  to 
delay  their  Lordships  so  long  upon  a  qu^' 
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tion  so  obrious.    The  noble  Lord  who  in- 
troduced this  matter  had   earnestly  de- 
clared, that  the  bias  of  his  mind  was  not 
in  the  least  to  create  embarrassment  to  the 
Government.    His  nbble  friend  said,  he 
vrould  not  embarrass  the  Qovernment,  and 
he  did  not  break  his  promise.    It  was  a 
customary  thing  for  noble  Lords  and  hon. 
Oentlemen  to  make  such  professions  and 
promises,  when  they  were  at  the  same  time 
minded  to  do  the  Government  all  the  mis- 
chief in  their  power,  and  to  occasion  it 
all  possible  embarrassment ;  but  his  noble 
friend  had  been  as  good  as  his  word,  or, 
indeed,  he  had  been  a  great  deal  better ; 
for  be  did  not  say  or  do  anything  to  em- 
barrass the  Government  in  the  least.    He 
believed  that  his  noble  friend,  although 
using  a  customary  phrase,  was  perfectly 
sincere  in  the  declaration  it  embodied ; 
and  even  if  he  originally  had  the  intention  of 
wrandering  from  this  pledge,  his  natural  love 
of  good  faith  overcame  him,  and  he  rigidly 
adhered  to  it,  so  that  he  did  consequently 
sit  down  without  embarrassing  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  slightest  degree.  He  would 
now  himself  make  a  promise^  that,  like  the 
other  to  which  he  alluded,  was  as  often 
broken  as  made.    He  would  not  trouble 
their  Lordships  with  many  words.     Having 
sat  there  since  ten  o'clock  that  morning, 
he  was  something  in  the  same  predica- 
ment with  his  noble  friend.     If  he  wished 
to  break  his  promise,  he  was  hardly  capa- 
ble of  doing  so.     He  could  not,  however, 
pass  over  what  had  been  said  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Ellenborough),  touching  economy, 
and  our  commercial  interests,  and  this 
without  any  notice.     First,  however,  let 
him  remark,    that  the    noble  Viscount 
(Strangford)  had  advised  the  maintenance 
of  old  arrangements,  as  well  as  a  matter  of 
policy  as  for  the  commercial  advantages. 
And  m  advocating  these  principles  himself, 
his  noble  friend  had  quoted  the  great 
authorities  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  of  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government;  and 
after  expressing  his  great  satisftiction  and 
perfect  conviction,  derived  from  merely 
readmg  the  passages  hehad  quoted,  he  had 
adopt^  the  language  of  the  second  orator 
of  the  world  in  speaking  of  the  first,  and 
asked  "  whfit  would  have  been  the  efiect  on 
their  Lordships  had  they  heard  the  orator 
himself.'^      **  Rogatus  d  RkodiU  legisse 
fertur  &ratumem  illam  egregiam,  quam 
in  Cteriphontem  contra  Demoithenem  dix- 
erat :  qua  pertecta  vetitnm  €it  ab  eopon^ 
tridief  ut  Ugeret  ulam  ettoMj  qua  erat 
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contra  a  Demosthene pro  Ctesiphcnte  edita: 
quam  cum  suavissima,  et  maxima  voce  /e- 
gissety  admirantibus  omnibus.  Quanto  tn- 
quit  magis  admirareminif  si  audissetis 
ipsum,"  He  could  not  admit  that  the 
cases  were  parallel.  iEschines  read  the 
oration,  as  the  story  ran,  but  how  ?  quam 
cum  suavissima  et  maxima  voce  legisset; 
and  here  the  parallel  failed  if  the  noble 
Viscount  meant  (and  otherwise  his  allu- 
sion was  in  no  wise  intelligible)  if  you  are 
all  thunderstruck  by  my  great  exhibition  : 
but  what  would  it  have  been  if  you  had 
heard  Demosthenes  himself — ''  si  audisse- 
tis ipsum?"  But  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
by  no  means  acknowledged  the  pa- 
rallel. He  was  neither  enrapt  in  a  trance 
of  wonder,  nor  lost  in  a  ravishment  of  ad- 
miration— he  had  neither  been  thunder- 
struck at  the  original  oration  nor  over- 
whelmed by  the  quotation.  With  Mr. 
Fox  and  the  noble  Earl  he  did  not  feel 
himself  strong  enough  to  grapple ;  but  he 
most  assuredly  did  feel  himself  strong 
enough  to  grapple  with  the  edition  of  them 
he  had  heard  that  night.  He  did  not 
mean  to  undervalue  the  noble  Viscount^s 
rhetorical  powers,  but  he  must  say, 
that  his  quotations  from  Mr.  Fox,  and 
from  the  speech  of  his  noble  friend, 
retailed,  abndged,  and  curtailed  by  the 
noble  Viscount,  had  not  satisfied  him  that 
the  preservation  of  the  Methuen  Treaty, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  trade  with  France, 
were  inestimable  benefits  to  the  country. 
He  too,  however,  had  opposite  authorities, 
and  could  adduce,  on  this  occasion,  the 
testimony  of  Doctor  Smith  and  Mr.  Pitt 
— the  master  and  the  pupil.  He  shtltered 
himself  under  these,  to  escape  other 
authorities.  Doctor  Smith  quoted  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  as  an  instance  to  shake 
the  reverence  of  such  treaties.  He 
took  it  as  one  of  the  worst  of  the  class, 
and,  as'^such,  puts  it  into  his  book.  And 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  1786  (who  in  this  matter, 
although  not  in  others,  was  the  pupil  of 
Dr.  Smith),  brought  in  a  measure  to  re- 
peal the  Methuen  Treaty,  and  put  the 
wines  of  France  and  Portugal  upon  a 
similar  footing.  He  gained  his  point,  after 
a  manly  struggle ;  his  measure  like  other  ex- 
cellent measures  before  and  since,  having 
been  opposed  by  the  clamour  of  mercantile 
speculators.  tJpon  that  occasion,  though 
statesmen  have  too  frequently  suffered 
themselves  to  be  foiled  by  such  a  clamour, 
it  chanced  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
—of  the  laudowners— of  the  consumers-^ 
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and  of  the  country,  were  not  sacrificed  to 
the  clamour  of  the  Portugal  merchants. 
That  authority  he  conceived,  therefore, 
was  all  in  his  favour,  though  the  advan- 
tages of  the  commercial  treaty,  then  con- 
cluded with  France,  were  soon  put  an  end 
to  by  the  war.  But  greater  than  these 
authorities,  and  greater  even  than  Plato 
and  Socrates  thrown  into  the  scale,  he  had 
the  authorities  of  truth  and  reason,  and 
on  these  he  would  take  his  stand.  Look 
at  the  difference  between  that  day  and  the 
present.  What  was  the  temptation  to  the 
Methuen  Treaty  ?  Was  it  not  the  notion 
that  the  Brazil  gold  came  over  to  Portugal, 
and  that  only  through  Portugal  could  we 
get  our  share  of  it;  and,  therefore,  all 
sacrifices  were  to  be  made,  to  enable  us, 
by  the  sale  of  our  woollens,  to  draw  some 
portion  of  this  gold  from  Portugal.  Now, 
to  make  this  attack  on  the  Government 
to-night,  all  the  exploded  doctrines  of  the 
olden  time  were  revived  —  not,  how- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the 
Government,  for,  God  wot,  little  able  to 
stand  would  be  that  Government, .which 
was  embarrassed  by  the  hostile  array  of  such 
doctrines — the  pick  and  choice  of  the  ex- 
ploded errors  of  the  worst  school  of  commer- 
cial policy.  In  1703  these  arguments  were 
weak  and  ludicrous  enough,  Heaven  knew; 
but  to  have  them  again  dragged  forward 
to  the  light  of  day  in  1831,  was  literally 
astounding.  "  Trim  the  balance  of  trade," 
said  our  ancestors,  "  whereby  you  can 
bring  here  the  Brazil  gold,  which  you  can 
get  alone  from  Portugal,  and  without 
which  you  can  do  nothing.  Get  the  gold 
— never  mind  trade — never  mind  employ- 
ment— never  mind  commerce — go  to  Por- 
tugal— get  the  Brazil  gold  at  any  sacrifice 
— Portugal  is  the  only  place  from  whence 
you  can  get  this  gold,  and  the  only  way 
in  which  you  can  get  it  thence,  is  by 
carrying  this  treaty.  Conclude  it,  there- 
fore, at  all  sacrifices — at  that  of  common 
sense  amongst  the  rest — and  let  your 
woollens  be  sent  forth  to  extract  this 
Brazil  gold  from  Portugal."  This  was  the 
argument  advanced  in  all  the  contemporary 
histories  and  annals,  which  had  been 
combated  and  overthrown,  as  he  had 
stated,  by  Dr.  Smith.  Grossly  incon- 
sistent— flagitiously  inconsistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  State,  and  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  were  the  doctrines  whereon 
the  treaty  was  supported  in  that  day — 
what  must  they  be  in  1831  ?  Unfortu- 
nate, most  unfortunate  were  the  men,  who 


had  to  maintain  these  doctrines  in  that 
day ;  how  much  more  unhappy  and  un- 
fortunate were  the  men  who  had  to  main- 
tain the  same  in  this  day — for  the  labour- 
ers were  called  upon  to  make  bricks  with- 
out straw — when  Brazil  no  longer  belonged 
to  Portugal — when  we  go  out  at  once  to 
Brazil,  carry  our  woollens  thither,  and  get 
the  gold  from  thence.  Miserable  and 
hapless,  he  repeated,  were  the  men  who, 
in  1703,  had  to  maintain  these  arguments, 
but  infinitely  more  miserable  and  hapless 
were  they,  who,  in  1831,  had  the  same  to 
do,  when  events  and  changes  had  cut 
every  inch  of  ground  from  under  their 
feet.  Next,  as  to  the  equalization  of  the 
wine  duties,  the  noble  Lord  (Ellenborough) 
said,  '*  Look  well  to  this  matter ;  are  you 
not  aware  that  the  consumption  of  French 
wines  is  increasing,  and  what  may  not 
be  expected  if  you  are  still  more  to  lower 
the  duties?"  He  did  not  know  if  the 
noble  Lord  had  agreed  with  his  noble 
friend  in  not  wishing  to  embarrass  the 
Government,  but  certainly,  if  he  had 
made  himself  a  party  to  the  promise,  he 
had  most  faithfully  kept  his  word.  Per- 
haps, like  his  noble  friend,  the  noble  Lord 
might  not  have  been  able,  had  he  been 
willing — there  certainly  was  some  confu- 
sion in  his  own  camp — amongst  his  own 
array  of  arguments,  and,  indubitably,  all 
that  he  had  done  was,  to  give  Government 
the  most  complete  support ;  for  if  he  were 
to  select  one  favourite — one  pet  fact — ^if 
his  noble  friends  on  the  opposition  benches, 
who  had  formerly  been  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer,  First  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Presidents  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  who  now,  to  meet  premature 
discussions  of  the  Budget,  were  compelled 
to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  upon  their 
labours  in  the  other  House,  and  endeavour 
to  revive  their  financial  lore,  were  to  do  so 
— it  was  impossible,  when  a  tax  was  to  be 
taken  ofi*,  to  select  a  stronger  fact  in 
favour  of  further  reduction,  than  the  fact, 
that  a  preceding  reduction  of  duty  had 
been  followed  by  an  increased  consump- 
tion. In  these  cases  it  had  always  been 
the  rule,  to  draw  their  arguments  for  the 
future  from  the  experience  of  the  past. 
That  many  persons  preferred  Port  at  pre- 
sent could  not  be  denied,  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  cheapness  had  more  to  do 
with  this  than  predilection ;  for  undeniable 
it  was,  that  the  French  wines  were  at  once 
more  palatable  and  more  wholesome.  But 
in  all  this  the  noble  Lord  (Strangford) 
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suspected  there  might  lie  something  of  a 
political  nature  lurking  below— that  they 
ijv^uited  to  carry  favour,  or  to  coax  the 
French  government,  and  turn  our  backs 
upon  the  faithful  government  of  Portugal; 
and   yet,  let  it  be  remembered,   that '  in 
1811,  1812,  and  1813,  this  faithful  go- 
vernment was  the  first  to  break  faith  with 
US,  and  thus,  if  we  had  so  pleased  it,  to 
release  us  from  our  engagements.     Now, 
as  to  Prance ;  he  certainly  considered,  that 
g'ovemments  ought  to  act  openly,  honour- 
ably, and  sincerely,  and  avow  manfully 
the    principle  on  which  they  proceeded; 
but  here,  looking  to  this  charge,  that  they 
were  paying  particular  court  to  France,  he 
savr  nothing  whereon  to  fix  the  slightest 
blame.     If  they  proceeded  upon  the  true 
principle  in  the  measure — if  they  promoted 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce 
— if  there  were  no  breach  of  treaty,  no 
error  of  judgment,  no  fault  of  policy — if, 
in  improving  our  domestic  regulations,  the 
measure  was  as  favourable  to  trade  as  to  the 
interests  of  the  community — he  confessed 
he  had  not  that  Spartan  virtue  to  reject  it, 
merely    because    it    happened    to    have 
amongst  the  rest,  the  fatal,  the  terrible,  the 
never  sufficiently  to  be  reprobated  tendency 
of  consolidating  the  good  understanding 
ivhich  prevailed,  and,  thank  God,  it  did 
prevail,  between  France  and  this  country. 
He  wanted  no  argument  but  that  furnished 
by  the  noble  Lord,  to  confirm  him  in  his 
approbation  of  the  measure,  and  to  render 
his  position  impregnable.     The  Methuen 
Treaty  was  entirely  a  political  one,  created 
and    defined    by   mercantile    politicians. 
Much  had  been  said  about  the  change  of 
things  in  France  since  the  period  of  that 
treaty,  and  of  the  difference  between  the 
Ration  of  the  world  in  1703  and  1831. 
The  Bourbon  times  had  been  highly  laud- 
ed iQ  contradistinction  to  those  of  rege- 
^.^f^ted  France;    but    in    the    Bourbon 
"'^es,  80  far  as  regarded  good  feeling  and 
^^iCaWe  disposition  to  this  country,  he 
'^'^st  fake  leave  to  differ  widely  from  the 
?^bl^  lords.     Those  times  might  have 
^^n  ly^iter  for  France  than  the  present, 
^  ^h^  was  now  labouring  under  the  evils 
k  ^  necessary  regeneration ;— they  might 
«J^«been  more  glorious  for  France,  in 
V  ^read   season   of  warfare — including 
J^I^Hlein  a»d    M alplaquet>  and  a  throng 
foreign    triumphs ;— the  French 


^t 


^!*^le  might  have  cost  away  the  brif*- 
*^  of  tb0ir  crown;  they  niie:h^ 


won  a  mighty  name,  and  an  illustrious 
character,  by  the  labours  of  a  series  of 
ages,  only  to  forfeit  it  with  their  lost 
princes ; — they  might  have,  in  banishing 
their  mild  monarchs,  blindly  deprived 
themselves  of  triumphant  leaaers  for  the 
people  in  war,  and  wise  and  intelligent 
and  beneficent  rulers  in  peace,  great  gene- 
rals, and  skilful  negociators ;  but  he  hum- 
bly ventured  to  submit,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Bourbons,  in  respect  of  the  Methuen 
Treaty,  and  in  the  American  war  (he 
would  go  no  lower  down),  proved,  that 
whatever  France  and  Europe  might  have 
lost  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons, 
that  at  least  England  had  lost  nothing  by 
the  substitution  of  one  branch  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  for  another;  or  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  constitutional  for  an  absolute 
monarchy.  In  conclusion,  he  repeated 
the  assertion,  that  there  would  be  fio 
stain  left  on  the  honour  of  the  country  by 
the  proposed  alterations. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  one 
would  certainly  imagine,  by  the  opinions 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  the 
Government  had  intended  no  breach  of 
faith,  and  also  from  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  speech,  at  the  same  time,  that  Go- 
vernment really  was  embarrassed  by  his 
noble  friend's  motion.  For  no  lawyer 
ever  took  more  pains  than  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  to  prove  to  their  Lordships 
that  his  construction  of  the  treaty  was 
correct.  He  would  do  the  justice  to  the 
Ministers  of  believing,  that  their  intention 
was,  not  to  commit  a  breach  of  faith ;  his 
opinion  was,  that  they  had  neglected  to 
advert  to  the  treaty,  as  they  had  to  many 
other  things,  in  their  anxiety  to  bring  on 
questions  at  an  early  period.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  the 
Methuen  Treaty  was  revocable  under  the 
penalty  he  had  stated.  In  this  the  words 
bore  him  out;  but  when  they  came  to 
the  26th  Article,  they  found  the  words 
alluded  equally  to  political  and  coniri^r- 
cial  treaties  as  requiring  revision.  Tnen 
it  was,  that  new  stipulations  were  made  a^  to 
the  article  i^  the  Methuen  Treaty,  'by 
which  Portugal  wines  were  taken  into  this 
country  at  an  advantage,  and  our  woollens 
introduced  into  Portugal ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  this  arrangement  should,  for 
the  present,  remain  unaltered.  But  now 
what  did  the  thirty-third  Article  do  ?  It 
decidedly  made  a  new  stipulation  respect- 
wines  and  woollens.  According  to  the 
d  Article  of  the  last  Treaty,  he 
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supported  by  acts  would  be  known  in  a 
yery  few  days,  and  then  would  come  the 
proper  opportunity  to  discuss  the  subject. 
The  noble  Earl  had  talked  of  the  base 
servility  of  Parliament,  and  its  indisposi- 
tion to  embarrass  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, of  whomsoever  it  might  be  com- 
Sosed,  The  moment  which  the  noble  Earl 
ad  chosen  for  this  remark  was  rather  an 
odd  one,  when  so  few  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  decision  of  Parliament  had  placed 
the  noble  Duke  where  he  now  was,  and 
had  raised  him  (Earl  Grey)  to  his  present 
situation.  The  noble  Duke  charged  his 
Majesty's  Government  with  a  great  error 
in  pohcy.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  with  the  noble  Duke,  that  it  was 
highly  desirable  to  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations with  Portugal.  But  why  was  the 
present  proceeding  to  preclude  this  ?  He 
by  no  means  conceived  that  Portugal 
would  sustain  much  injury  from  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  treaty.  The  addition  to 
the  duty  on  Port-wine  was  so  small,  that 
he  doubted  if  it  would  materially  affect 
the  consumption  in  this  country.  The 
trade  with  Portugal  had,  for  some  time, 
been  diminishing,  in  consequence  of  the 
vexatious  conduct  of  the  very  Oporto 
Company,  the  existence  of  which  was  a 
breach  of  the  treaty.  When  the  treaty 
was  put  an  end  to,  therefore,  he  could  not 
see  why  the  relations  of  commerce  and 
politics  should  cease  between  the  two 
countries.  He  was  not  prepared  with 
documents  to  show  the  effect  of  the  new 
regulations,  if  they  should  be  adopted ; 
but  he  believed,  that  the  noble  Duke  and 
the  noble  Lord  were  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  they  would  reduce  the  advantages  of 
our  trade  with  Portugal  so  low.  In  his 
opinion,  the  revenue  would  be  increased 
by  them  considerably  for  the  two  next 
years,  and  much  more  thenceforth.  He 
was  persuaded  that  they  would  open  a 
great  advantage  to  the  general  commerce 
of  the  country.  But  the  noble  Duke  said, 
that  we  were  risking,  not  only  our  com- 
merce with  our  ancient  ally,  but  our  com- 
merce with  the  whole  Peninsula.  How, 
he. did  not  know.  Our  communication 
with  the  Spanish  ports  was  direct.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  that  if  the  Methuen  Treaty 
stood  alone^  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
we  should  be  warranted  in  doing  what  we 
had  done.  The  question,  therefore,  was, 
whether  by  the  Treaty  of  1810  such  an 
alteration  was  made  in  the  Methuen  Treaty 
as  deprived  us  of  the  right  which  by  that 


Methnen  Treaty  we  enjoyed  ?  The  Me- 
thuen Treaty  remained  unaltered  by  the 
subsequent  treaty,  to  which  the  noble  Loid 
referred,  and  we  retained  all  the  rights 
under  it  which  we  had  before.  How  it  had 
been  qualified  by  that  treaty  would  be  best 
discussed  when  the  measure  came  in  a 
proper  shape  before  them.  But  it  had 
been  said,  that  the  best  expounder  of  a 
treaty  was  the  maker.  The  arguments, 
however,  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
upon  the  Woolsack  were  triumphantly 
conclusive  upon  this  point.  It  was  said, 
that  the  persons  who  concluded  the  Treaty 
of  1810  must  be  presumed  to  be  the  best 
expounders  of  it;  but  their  Lordships 
ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  upon  that 
principle  there  were  two  expounders — 
namely,  the  Minister  of  Portugal  and  the 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Both  might 
differ,  and  it  was  very  certain  that  they 
did  differ,  upon  its  merits.  Referring  to 
the  despatches  of  the  British  Minister  on 
the  negotiations  carried  on  with  the  Por- 
tuguese government,  concerning  the  treaty 
of  1810,  he  must  state  that,  for  the  honour 
of  the  country,  he  felt  ashamed  of  the 
system  of  Bntish  diplomacy  adopted  on 
the  occasion.  The  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations was  one  which  he  thought  no 
noble  Lord  could  sanction ;  yet  among  their 
Lordships,  and  in  a  person  who  assumed 
to  be  a  chaste  model  of  all  that  was  pure 
in  diplomacy  was  found  a  sup]x>rter,  a 
defender,  and  a  champion  of  this  nego- 
tiation. He  repeated,  that  a  course  of 
diplomatic  proceedings  of  this  nature 
deeply  involved  the  honour  of  the  country. 
He  contended,  that  the  measure  which  had 
called  forth  so  much  severe  comment  was 
no  breach  whatever  of  the  Methuen  Treaty. 
The  complaints  made  in  the  first  instance 
had  never  ceased,  for  the  vexations  of  the 
Oporto  Company  had  still  gone  on  in- 
creasing. The  time  would  shortly  come 
when  perhaps  he  should  go  further  into  the 
subject,  as  regarded  its  bearings  on  the 
general  interests  of  commerce.  For  the 
present  he  should  only  contend,  that  his 
Maiesty's  Government  had  a  strict  right 
to  do  what  it  was  doing,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  no  danger  whatever  to  our  intercourse 
with  Portugal.  He  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  grant  the  first  three  papers 
moved  for  by  the  noble  Lord,  but  the 
fourth  document  he  could  not  grant,  nor 
indeed  could  it  be  demanded  upon  any 
ground  of  delicacy  or  propriety.    It  must 
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be  obvious  to  the  noble  Lord,  that  a  pro- 
position calling  for  copies  of  instructions 
given  to  the  commander  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  in  the  Tagus  could  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  acquiesced  in. 

Lord  Strangford  regretted  exceedingly 
that  the  noble  Earl  should  have  felt  him- 
self ashamed  of  the  diplomacy  of  England, 
as  exercised  in  his  person.     He  would  ask 
the   noble  Earl,  what  it  was  he  really 
meant  ?     All  the  noble  Earl  had  said  upon 
this  point  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
diplomacy  of  1810  than  with  any  ordinary 
topic  that  came  under  their  Lordships' 
consideration.     It  was  not  correct  to  state 
that  he  had  not  done  all  in  his  power  to 
induce  the  Portuguese  Minister  to  agree 
to  a  revision  of  the  Methuen  Treaty.     He 
could  not  help  complaining  that  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  on  the  Woolsack  had 
been  all  through  his  speech  fighting  against 
shadows,  which  he  himself  had  raised.   He 
would  call  upon  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
to  state  what  it  was  that  he  (Lord  Strang- 
ford) had  said  in  praise  of  the  Bourbons.  He 
had  not  said  one  word  in  praise  of  them ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  remarks  were  in  direct 
reprobation  of  their  conduct.     "  My  noble 
and  learned  friend,"  continued  the  noble 
Viscount,  "ought  to  recollect  the  close 
friendship  and  intimacy  that  subsisted  be- 
tween us  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  we 
were  brother  Secretaries  together  at  this 
same  Court  of  Lisbon,  on  which  so  much 
has  been  said  to-night,  when  we  lived  toge- 
ther like  Helen  and  Hermione ;  and  1  am 
not  a  little  surprised  that  he  should  now 
turn  round  and  visit  with  his  condemnation 
those  principles  which  he  himself  held  in 
the  days  of  his   innocence  and    youth. 
Entertaining,  however,  such  an  opinion  of 
his  consistency,  I  should  not  be  surprised 
in  finding  (should  he  and  I  live  so  long) 
that  in  1857,  twenty-six  years  hence,  he 
supports  the  same  opinions,  with  regard 
to  the  sugar-growers  of  the  West  Indies 
and  wine-growers  of  Portugal,  that  he  (}id 
in  1806. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  explained.  He  did 
iiot  impute  to  his  noble  friend  any  parti- 
cular affection  for  the  Bourbons.  He  had 
only  remariced  on  the  different  light  in 
which  his  noble  friend  looked  upon  the 
government  of  the  Bourbons,  as  contrasted 
with  the  present  government  of  France. 
He  could  not  be  ^arged  with  inconsist- 
ency, either  upon  questions  of  colonial  or 
general  policy,  merely  because  he  happen- 
ed to  t^l  less  appreh^aive  now  of  the 


consequences  which  might  result  from  the 
abolition  of  negro  slavery  than  he  had  been 
twenty-six  years  ago. 

Motion,  with  the  exception  stated  by 
Earl  Grey,  agreed  to  without  a  division. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Monday,  Feb.  21, 1831. 

MiKUTXS.]  New  M«mben  sworn.  Hon.  J.  S.  Woktlbt* 
fisr  Bossiney:  and  Sir  W.  Hornk,  for  Bletchingley. 

A  new  Writ  was  ordered  for  Wigan,  in  the  room  of  J.  A. 
HoDSOMt  who  had  aooq>ted  the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Election  fof 
the  Town  of  Wexford  repotted,  that  Ww.  Wiorau,  esq. 
was  not  duly  elected,  and  that  Sir  E.  C.  Dbeino  ought  to 
have  been  returned.  Clerk  of  the  Crown  ordered  to 
amend  the  Return. 

Bills.  The  Colonial  Trade  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
Heritable  Infleoftnenti  Bill  was  read  a  second  time.  The 
Exchequer  Bills  Bill  was  read  a  second  Uroe.  A  Bill  to 
amend  the  6th  of  his  late  Majesty  (the  Bankrupt  Acts) 
brought  in  and  read  a  first  time.  The  Select  Vestries  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Huobxb  Hcohxb, 
the  particulars  of  all  iq>pltcations  made  to  his  Mi^esty's 
Commissioners,  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  Act  58  Geo. 
3rd,  c.  45,  for  building,  and  promoting  the  building,  of 
additional  Churches  in  populous  parishes ;  for  their  assent 
to  the  building  and  endowing  of  Churches  or  Chapels, 
under  the  3rd  section  of  the  Act  of  7  and  8  Geo.  4th,  e. 
7S>  spediying  those  which  have  been  complied  with,  and 
the  conditions  of  compliance,  and  those  whidi  have  been 
reftised,  with  the  grounds  of  reAisal: — On  the  Motion  of 
Mr.  Lamb,  the  quantity  of  Sheep's  and  Lamb's  Wool  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  between  5th  January,  1850,  and 
5th  January,  1831,  specifying  the  Countries  ftom  which  it 
came,  the  quantity  that  has  paid  a  Duty  of  Id.  per  pound, 
and  the  quantity  that  has  paida  Duty  of  |d.  per  pound ;  also, 
the  quantity  of  foreign  Wool  whldi  has  been  re-exported 
during  the  same  period,  and  the  Countries  to  which  it  has 
been  sent,  and  the  quantity  remaining  Warehoused  under 
Bond  on  1st  January  last;  also,  the  quantity  of  British 
Sheep's  and  Lamb's  Wool,  exported  firom  Great  Britain 
between  5th  January,  1830,  and  5th  January,  1831,  speci- 
fying the  oduntries  to  which  it  has  been  sent;  also,  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  Houses  in  each  City,  Borough, 
and  Town,  in  England  and  Wales',  sending  Members  to 
Parliament,  and  the  greatest  number  of  Electors  polled  at 
any  Election  within  the  same,  at  any  period  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  so  fkr  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained 
firom  the  returning  ofRcen. 

Petitions  presented.  Against  the  Tythe  System,  by  Sir  W. 
FouLKBs,  fromWalsoken,  and  other  places  in  Norfolk: 
— By  Lord  Ebrimoton,  fhmi  the  Agriculturists  of  South 
Moulton,  and  the  Parish  of  Bradford,  Devon.  By  the 
same  noble  Lord,  fVom  Navan,  for  tiie  Repeal  of  the 
Vestries  (Ireland)  Act;  firom  the  Candle  Makers  of  Ply< 
mouth,  for  a  continuation  of  the  License  to  make  Candles ; 
fkom  Collumpton,  complying  of  the  low  rate  of  Wages 
in  the  Cloth  Manufacture,  and  asking  Relief.  By  Mr. 
Hart  Datxs,  ftom  Bristol*  against  ^e  alteration  in  the 
Timber. Duties;  and  fTOm  the  Ship-owners  of  the  same 
place,  foot  a  Reduction  of  the  Duties  on  West-India  pro- 
duce. By  Mr.  B.  Hot,  fkom  the  Isle  of  Wight,  against 
the  proposed  Tax  on  Steam  Vessds.  Fora  General  Fast, 
by  Lord  BaRKann,  firom  Iver:— By  Mr.  A.  Duwoombx, 
firom  East  Retford.  By  Mr.  Sravt,  firom  the  Bankers 
and  Merchants  of  Dublin,  praying  that,  whatever  measure 
might  be  adopted  for  the  Abcdition  of  Negro  Slavery,  due 
regard  might  be  had  to  existing  interests ;  flcom  the  CaUco 
Weavers  of  Dublin,  praying  fbr  a  Revision  of  the  Duty 
on  Cotton ;  firom  an  individual  named  Hamilton,  against 
the  practice  of  Duelling;  and  from  the  Corporation  of 
Smiths  of  the  City  of  DubUn,  praying  that  a  Session  of 
Parliament  might  be  held  in  that  City  every  third  year. 
For  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  by  Mr.  John  Woob,  finom 
CUOwcOi  nav«ioaickMeioCI>lHat«n«tWista«  By 
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Mr.  S.  RiCM,  firom  Limerick,  agaitut  the  Dnwback  on 
Soap ;  and  from  Carrobrow,  against  further  Grants  to  the 
Kildare-street  Sodety.  For  •  Reform  fax  Parliament,  by 
Mr.  Bbnxtt,  firom  Deviaes: — By  Mr.  Hodoci,  fiom 
Bromley,  Whitstable,  and  the  Lathe  of  Aylaford,  Kent ; 
and  from  Leeds,  Kent,  praying  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union 
with  Ireland* 

[The  hon.  Member  said,  that  he  concurred 
in  the  prayer  of  all  these  Petitions,  with 
the  exception  of  that  which  called  for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Union.] 

By  Mr.  Ftschk  Palmsb,  from  Reading,  for  Reform: 
and  from  the  same  persons,  against  the  House  and 
Window  Tax. 

Bankrupt  Laws,]  The  Sheriffs  of 
London  presented  the  Petition  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of 
the  City  of  London,  in  Common  Council 
assembled,  praying  for  an  amendment  of 
the  Bankrupt  Laws. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  supported  the  pe- 
tition, and  represented,  that  the  abuses  of 
the  present  system  called  loudly  for  a 
remedy.  The  manner  in  which  accounts 
were  kept  tended  to  gross  frauds. 
Seventy  Commissioners  made  a  bad  Couit, 
and  there  was  not  a  merchant  or  trader  in 
the  city  of  London  who  would  not  rejoice 
to  see  it  abolished.  Among  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Judges  there  should  be  at  least  one 
mercantile  man ;  for  the  decision  of  the 
questions  which  came  before  them  rather 
required  a  knowledge  of  business  and 
accounts  than  of  law.  He  hoped  to 
see  a  speedy  reform. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  also  supported 
the  petition,  and  condemned  the  expense 
and  abuses  of  the  present  state  of  the 
law.  It  was  not  the  Corporation  of  London 
alone  who  complained  of  the  evil,  but  the 
whole  country  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
change.  The  number  of  sinecure  offices, 
now  connected  with  the  Court,  yielded  at 
least  6,000/.  a  year,  and  it  ought  to  be 
reformed,  if  it  were  only  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

Mr.  /.  Smith  was  glad  that  the  matter 
had  been  taken  up  in  the  way  it  now  was, 
and  hoped,  that  before  the  end  of  the 
Session  there  would  be  an  alteration  of  the 
law.  The  number  of  Commissioners  ought 
to  be  reduced,  and  the  Court  ought  to  sit 
continually. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  that  nothing  could 
be  worse  than  the  present  system.  Of 
twenty-three  lawyers  who  had  given 
their  opinions  before  the  Committee  of 
which  his  hon.  friend  opposite  had  been 
Chairman,  and  before  the  Commissioners 
of  inquiry,  one  only  had  been  in  favour  of 
the  existing  system.    The  primary  tribunal 
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and  the  court  of  appeal  were  equally  un- 
satisfactory. They  provided  the  maxi- 
mum of  expense  and  delay,  and  the  mini- 
mum of  justice. 

Mr.  0*Connell  said,  that  only  one  sys- 
tem could  be  worse  than  the  present 
Bankrupt-laws  in  this  country,  and  that 
was  the  system  which  prevailed  in  Ireland. 
He  did  not,  however,  agree  in  the  opinion^ 
that  the  Judges  of  the  Bankrupt  Court 
should  be  merchants;  no  man  could 
make  a  good  Judge  who  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  law. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  presented  a 
Petition  to  the  same  effect  from  the  Bank- 
ers»  Merchants,  and  Traders  of  the  City  of 
London.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  about 
to  bring  in  a  bill  on  this  subject,  for 
which  he  felt  bound,  on  behalf  of  these 
petitioners,  sincerely  to  thank  that  noble 
and  learned  Lord.  He  understood  that 
the  principle  of  that  measure  was  to  be, 
that  there  should  be  one  Court,  sitting 
from  day  to  day,  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness. Whether  there  ought  to  be  one 
Judge,  or  three,  or  five,  he  did  not  now 
offer  an  opinion,  but  he  bad  no  doubt  the 
alteration  which  was  to  be  made  would 
be  for  the  better.  The  present  expense 
of  the  Bankrupt  Court  exceeded  the 
expense  of  either  the  Court  of  Kings 
Bench  or  the  Common  Pleas,  and  nobody 
could  for  one  moment  think  of  de- 
preciating the  utility  of  these  Courts,  by 
comparing  the  business  they  transacted  to 
the  business  of  the  Bankruptcy  Com- 
missioners. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


PAnLIAMENTAUY     REFORM.   SiT 

TINGS  OF  THE  HousR.]  Mr.  •/.  Wood 
said,  he  had  three  very  important  Pe- 
titions to  present,  praying  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  Ihe  first  was  from 
Down  ton,  in  Wiltshire,  and  the  petitioners 
stated  that  the  whole  of  the  electors  of 
that  borough  consisted  only  of  six  in- 
dividuals, who  were  tenants  of  one  noble 
Lord,  and  that,  on  the  day  of  election, 
the  practice  was,  for  his  Lordship's  agent 
to  go  round  with  a  bag  of  parchraentSy 
which  were  distributed  among  the  parties 
to  ratify  their  qualification.  Having 
served  this  purpose,  the  parchments  were 
re-deposited  in  the  bag,  and  carried  away 
by  the  agent.  This  constituted  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings.    The  next  Petition 

wae  from  the  iahabitanle  of  Stockporti  in 
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Che^hii^y  and  they  stated,  thftt  ^ithiti  iBi 
distdtice  of  tweilty-fir^  miles  atoUnd  them, 
there  tvas  a  population  cohsisting  of  no 
less  than  900,000  soui6,  all  df  whom  were 
without  Representatives.  The  thitti  Pe- 
tition was  from  Rochdale,  and  was  very 
numerously  signed.  The  individuals  from 
whom  this  petition  eaitie  expressed  an 
opinion,  in  which  he  entirely  concurred — 
namely,  that  whatever  measure  of  Reform 
might  be  brought  fbrwat-d  by  hii  Majesty's 
Government,  it  must  be  ineftectual  and 
unsatisfactory,  unless  it  embraced  Vote  by 
Ballot. 

\/An  hon.  Member  said,  that,  at  a  public 
meeting,  recently  held  iti  Berkshire,  the 
Earl  of  Radnor  had  expressed  himself 
roost  anxious  that  his  patronage  should 
be  taken  away  fVom  the  borough  of 
Downton. 

Mr.  J.  Wodd  said,  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect  ibr  the  Earl  of  Radnor, 
and  he  Was  far,  very  far,  fVom  imputihg 
any  blame  to  that  estimable  nobleman. 
The  system  was  what  he  blumed,  and  not 
the  individual. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  Petitions  be 
printed, 

Mr.  O'Connell  complained  of  the  ex- 
tremely late  hours  to  which  the  sittiugs  of 
the  House  were  prolonged .  It  was  utterly 
impossible,  with  such  a  practice,  that  the 
public  business  could  be  properly  gone 
through ;  and,  therefore,  it  Was  his  in- 
tention to  move,  to-night,  that  the  House 
should  adjourn  at  half-past  eleven  unless  an 
understanding  were  expressly  come  to,  that 
they  should  rise  at  tWeWe,  at  the  latest. 

Mr.  H.  Qurney  was  of  opinion,  that  no 
business  could  be  gone  through  if  hon. 
Members  persisted  in  the  practice  of  ma- 
king speeches,  upon  mere  incidental  ques- 
tions, upon  the  presentatioti  of  petitions. ' 
The  modem  practice  of  doing  that  was 
the  cause  why  the  House  was  able  to 
transact  so  little  real  business. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wmthman  thought,  that 
nothing  Interfered  so  much  with  the  public 
time  as  the  practice  of  making  long 
speeches  on  the  presentation  of  petitions. 
Mr.  O'tkwneU  repeated  what  he  had 
already  stated,  and  observed  at  the  same 
time,  that,  in  future,  hon.  Members  would 
be  deterred  from  filling  the  Chair,  if  they 
wei^  detained  in  it  to  endure  a  fatigue 
which  must  wear  out  the  most  robust 
constitution. 

Bir  M*    W.  Ridley  said,  the   House 
jpoweised  svfteieiit  power  19  prove  to  the 


hon.  member  for  Waterford  that  it  dis- 
regarded his  taunts  and  threats  of  inter- 
ruption. If  the  hon.  Member  persisted 
in  the  course  he  proposed,  he  (Sir-M.  W. 
Ridley)  hoped  to  see  him  speedily  defeated 
by  a  Resolution  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Hume  felt  quite  surprised  at  the 
tone  in  which  the  hon.  Baronet  spoke,  as 
there  was  nothing  whatever  to  call  for  it 
in  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Waterford.  His  own  opinion  was, 
that  no  public  business  could  possibly  be 
well  done  after  twelve  o'clock,  and,  there- 
fore, if  an  adjournment  was  moved,  he 
should  certainly  support  the  proposition. 

Mr.  W,  Buncombe  must  protest  against 
the  manner  in  which  this  discussion  was 
provoked  by  the  hon.  member  for  Water- 
ford, at  an  hour  appointed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  petitions.  If  the  hon.  Member 
desired  to  put  the  question  to  the  test,  his 
proper  course  was,  to  bring  it  before  the 
House  in  a  regular  manner. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  had  no  idea  that  he, 
and  others  who  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterford  upon  this  subject, 
should  be  thus  lectured  with  regard  to  it. 
He  had  no  idea  that  Standmg  Orders  should 
be  kept  up  if  they  were  not  observed.  If 
that  were  not  done,  it  would  be  better  to 
get  rid  of  them  altogether.  The  complaint 
about  long  speeches  came  with  a  vey  bad 
grace  fVom  the  hon.  Alderman.  He  (Mr. 
Hunt)  was  present  the  other  night  when 
the  hon.  Alderman  made  a  long  speech 
which  drovenearly  all  the  Members  out  of  the 
House.  He  certainly  would  support  the 
motion  for  an  adjournment  at  twelve 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Warburtcn  suggested,  that  the 
further  discussion  of  this  question  should 
be  postponed. 

Petitions  to  be  printed. 

Supply.]  On  the  Motion  of  Lord 
Althorp,  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 

Apolootfortheuseopah  Improper 
Term.]  Sir  /.  GraAam said:  although, 
Sir,  there  is  this  pressure  of  public  busi- 
ness, I  feel  myself  unwillingly  obliged  to 
intrude  upon  you  a  subject  of  a  private 
nature;  and  perhaps  the  House,  when 
they  eome  to  learn  the  reason  of  my  doing 
so,  will  be  inclined  to  pardon  me.  I  am 
the  more  reluctant  to  do  so,  as  the  subject 
has  reference  to  a  preceding  debate.  It 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  hon.  Members, 
IM  ott  ft  iormer  erening^  ia  the  beat  of 
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an  extempore  address  to  the  House,  I  used 
the  word  ''  demagogue.^  That  word  has 
g^iven  offence  to  an  hon.  Member,  and  he 
has  sent  to  ask  me  whether  that  word  was 
meant  to  apply  to  him.  Consistently  with 
truth  I  am  able  to  state,  that  at  the  moment 
when  I  used  that  expression,  I  did  not  use 
It  with  reference  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Clare,  he  being  the  individual  who  has 
asked  me  to  state  whether  the  expression 
was  meant  to  apply  to  him.  At  the  mo- 
ment I  used  the  expression,  he  was  sit- 
ting behind  me,  I  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  in  the  House  at  the  time,  and  I  can 
conscientiously  state,  that  I  did  not  know 
he  was  present,  and  did  not  intend  the 
word  to  apply  to  him.  So  far.  Sir,  I  have 
stated  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  a 
noble  friend.  I  will  now,  on  my  own 
part,  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to 
another  hon.  Member;  I  did  use  the  ex- 
pression complained  of  with  reference  to 
another  hon.  Member,  whom  I  now  see 
present,  and  I  now  wish  to  say,  that  when 
I  recollect  he  was  not  then  present —  when 
I  recollect  the  declaration  he  once  made 
— a  declaration  that  ought  to  make  him 
more  cautious  in  his  language  towards 
others,  and  to  make  others  more  cautious 
in  their  language  towards  him,  and  more 
especially  when  I  recollect  the  situation  in 
which  that  hon.  Member  now  stands  with 
regard  to  the  Government,  I  frankly  and 
fairly  confess,  that  I  am  sorry  I  used  that 
expression. 

Mr.  H.  Davis  reminded  the  House 
that  immediately  after  the  expression  had 
been  used,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  declared 
that  he  had  used  it  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
and  not  with  reference  to  the  hon  member 
for  Clare,  who  then  complained  of  it. 

Mr.  O^Connell  said,  that  he  was  most 
unexpectedly  and  unnecessarily  adverted 
to  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He  did 
not  think  that  what  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  said  respecting  him  ought  to 
have  been  said  under  the  semblance  and 
guise  of  an  apology  to  another.  He 
utterly  denied  tnat  he  had  ever  made  use 
of  any  language,  either  there  or  elsewhere, 
except  such  as  a  Christian  might  have 
uttered,  or  a  man  might  be  prepared  to 
viiuiicute»  in  the  sincerity  of  truUi.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  alluded  to  the 
situution  in  vhich  he  (Mr.  0*Connell) 
atooil  in  reference  to  tl)e  Government. 
I U  would  take  good  care,  however,  to  be 
«»^vly  iu  his  attendance  in  this  House, 
vUh  9k  Y4«w  of  having  that  situation 


clearly  understood,  for  a  great  deal  of 
misconception  prevailed  with  regard  to  it 
He  thought  it  most  extraordinary  that 
the  right  hon*  Baronet,  when  giving  an 
explanation  to  an  hon.  Member  of  that 
House,  should  allude  to  him  in  so  uh 
called  for  a  manner. 
Here  the  matter  closed. 

CoTTOH  Trade.]  Lord  Althorp  said« 
he  took  that  opportunity  of  makiog  i 
few  observations  which  were  probaUj 
ei^ected  from  him.  He  wished  to  state 
the  arrangement  which  he  had  now  made 
with  regard  to  the  Cotton  Trade.  On  a 
former  night  he  had  been  asked  aquestioii 
on  this  subject,  and  had  declined  to  answer 
the  question  until  he  had  seen  the  de- 
putation from  Manchester.  That  de- 
putation had  been  in  town: — ^fae  had  bad 
a  communication  from  the  membeis  of  it, 
and  he  believed  he  had  settled  the  matter 
to  their  satisfaction.  The  mode  in  whicJi 
he  now  proposed  to  regulate  the  trade  was, 
to  take  off  immediately  the  tax  on  Printed 
Cottons,  and  to  convert  the  ad  valorem 
duty  of  six  per  cent  to  five-eighths  of 
a  penny  on  cotton  now  imported,  and  oot 
to  allow  the  drawback.  That  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  making  any  alteradoi 
with  regard  to  East-India  cottons.  He 
ought  to  add,  that  he  intended  to  alk)v 
the  drawback  on  exportation  for  the  space 
of  three  months. 

West  Indies.]  The  Marquis  of 
Chandos  said,  he  found  that,  after  re- 
peated intimations  had  been  given  that 
relief  should  be  afforded  to  the  suffefio^ 
interests  of  the  West  Indies,  no  relief  was 
now  to  be  afforded  them.  The  distress  in 
the  West  Indies  was  exceedin^y  great, 
and  it  arose  principally  from  the  tax  oo 
sugar — a  tax  which,  he  reminded  tbe 
Government,  was  a  war  tax,  and  oagfat  to 
have  been  abolished  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
but  which  had  still  been  continued,  aiK^ 
was  not  now  proposed  to  be  taken  o£ 
He  asked  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  ^ 
arrangement  they  were  about  to  makCi 
that  they  would  consider  seriously  tbe 
situation  of  the  West-India  colonies; 
and  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his 
Motion  was,  to  press  that  subject  oo  t}io^ 
notice.  Their  financial  plan  was  not 
now  arranged — their  Budget  was  not 
finally  made  up — and  he  called  upon  tbe 
right  hon.  member  for  Dover  to  support* 
on  this  occasion,  the  opimou  hehadiid^ 
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efore  he  became  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
lent.     He  would  refer  to  the  statement 
lade  last  year  by  the  right  hon.  Member, 
n  a    debate  on  this  subject.     The  right 
lOn.    Member  then  stated,  that  he  was 
lost   anxious  to  protect  the  West-India 
[iterest.    That  protection,  however,  had 
lot  been  afforded,  and  was  not  now  even 
»romised.     He  called  on    the  House  to 
lonsider  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  men 
o    whom  such  protection  had  been  pro- 
nised,  but  who  were  not  happy  enough  to 
>btaia  its  advantages.  The  measure  which 
lad  been  introduced  for  their  benefit  had 
^een    subsequently  withdrawn.     He   re- 
peated, that  the   financial   arrangements 
were    incomplete,  and  the   Budget   not 
fully    settled.    He,  called,  therefore,  on 
the  Government  to  go  along  with  him; 
and  especially  he  called  on  the  right  hon. 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
to  support  him  in  the  application  he  now 
made,  on  behalf  of  the  West-India  colo- 
nies,  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    That  right  hon.  Member  had  re- 
corded his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  could  not  now  retract  it.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated,  very 
truly,  that  he  saw  a  strong  necessity  for 
interfering  on  behalf  of  the  colonies,  and 
he  had  advised  that  practical  relief  should 
be   afforded  to  them.     The    right    hon. 
Gentleman  had  voted  in  a  division  of  144 
on  a  Motion  which  he  (the  Marquis  of 
Chandos)  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to 
the  House.     He  trusted  that  something 
beneficial  for  the  West-India  proprietor 
would  be  brought  forward.     The  financial 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  had  indeed  been 
materiallychanged,  but,asthe  Government 
appeared  to  be  at  sea  with  respect  to  finance, 
he  hoped  that  some  plan  which  would  afford 
relief  to  the  West-India  interest  would 
be  now  submitted.     He  was  exceedingly 
desirous  that  relief  should  be  extended  to 
those  who  were  suffering.     He  not  only 
asked  relief  for  the  distresses  of  the  West- 
India  planters,  but  also  for  the  people  of 
England.    With  respect  to  the  colonies, 
he  did  not  agree  with  those  hon.  Members 
who  wanted  to  dissolve  the  union  between 
them  and  this  country.     If  any  such  pro- 
position were  submitted  to  this  House, 
he  should  be  one  of  the  last  men  to  give 
it  bis  support.     He  knew  the  value  of 
the  colonies  too  well  ever  to  desire  such 
a  thing :  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
attend  to  their  interests,  for  their  interests 
were  ftUo  the  interests  of  this  country, 


It  was  to  the  naval  power  of  the  country 
that  we  were  indebted  for  the  colonies; 
and,  as  he  had  before  said,  he  hoped  they 
would  be  scrupulously  preserved.  He 
would  implore  his  Majesty's  Ministers  not 
to  disregard  tlie  petitions  which  were  pre^ 
sented  to  that  House  in  favour  of  the 
West-India  proprietor,  nor  disregard  the 
petitions  which  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  That 
was  a  question  which  merited  their  at- 
tention, and  he  hoped  to  see  it  speedily 
settled.  He  stood  up  in  that  House  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  West-India 
(planter,  as  a  free  and  independent  Mem- 
ber ;  and  he  begged  to  call  for  the  sup- 
port of  Ministers^  on  the  score  of  princi- 
ple, of  consistency,  and  of  justice,  to  the 
resolution  which  he  would  now  read. 
The  noble  Lord  then  concluded  with  mov- 
ing the  following  resolution  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Lord  Althorp's  motion.  *<  That 
the  distressed  condition  of  the  West-India 
planters  demands  the  serious  and  im- 
mediate consideration  of  this  House,  with 
a  view  to  their  relief." 

Mr.  Keith  Dotiglas  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. He  expressed  his  regret  at  the 
course  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
thought  proper  to  pursue,  and  his  disap- 
pointment at  hearing  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  Government.  He  felt  con- 
vinced, when  he  heard  them,  that  no  relief 
was  intended  for  our  long-suffering  colo- 
nies though  that  had  been  promised  over 
and  over  again.  Now,  however,  it  was  found 
out,  thatlegislation  could  give  no  relief,  but 
that  was  a  position  which  could  not  be 
maintained.  He  knew  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  investigated  the  subject  with 
the  greatest  care,  but  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  papers  for  which  he  had  moved 
and  which  were  then  on  the  tables  of  the 
House  would  warrant  a  different  conclu- 
sion from  that  come  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen.  Those  papers  showed,  at 
least,  that  unless  some  relief  was  speedily 
given  to  the  colonies,  they  must  be  com- 
pletely ruined,  and  his  noble  friend  and 
himself  pressed  that  consideration  on  the 
House,  because  they  were  satisfied  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  afford 
relief.  He  had  on  a  former  occasion  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation  of  some  of  the 
new  taxes  proposed,  and  he  wished  then 
to  add,  that  the  alteration  of  the  tax  on 
timber  would  ruin  our  North  American 
colonies,  and  injure  our  shipping  interest, 

without  cooferring  any  correspondent  ad- 
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▼anUge  on  the  cottntrj.  Those  taxes  had 
excii^  8o  much  dkapprobation  that  the 
noble  liord  would  necessarily  be  obliged 
to  remodel  his  Budget,  and  in  doing  that 
he  hoped  still,  that  the  West-India  inter- 
ests might  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  difficttlties  of  the  West^India  planters 
were  caused  by  legislation  and  they  looked 
to  legislation,  to  repair  the  evils  it  had 
inflicted.  The  Legislature  had  always 
restricted  the  Colonial  trade  to  British 
shipping  and  the  Mother  country.  All 
the  produce  of  those  colonies  was  required 
to  be  sent  to  England  in  British  ships,  and 
all  their  supplies  were  imported  only  from 
Britain ;  out  of  that  legislation  onerous  en- 
gagements had  arisen,  trade  was  made 
costly,  the  restrictions  were  a  burthen  on 
all  the  parties  and  their  profits  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  public  benefit  On  that 
ground,  the  west  Indians  called  for  re- 
lief and  they  saw  that  It  might  be  granted 
to  them  by  lowering  or  removing  the  war- 
duty  on  sugar.  The  legislature  too  had 
thought  proper  to  prohibit  the  removal  of 
slaves  from  one  colony  to  the  other,  and 
the  consequence  Was,  that  more  were  found 
in  one  place  than  were  wanted,  while  in 
another  island,  there  was  a  want  of  hands. 
In  the  island  of  Cuba  and  at  the  Brazils,  in 
consequenceof  the  continued  importation  of 
Slaves,  sugar  could  be  erown  at  a  much 
lower  rate  than  in  our  colonies.  In  them 
a  slave  cost  lOOf.  while  one  could  be  im- 
ported at  an  expense  of  40/.  The  im- 
ported slaves  were  in  general  unencumbered 
effective  labourers,  while  ih  our  colonies, 
where  they  were  bred  a  great  part  of  the 
population  was  ineffective.  Thus  the 
English  planter  had  only  thirty-four  effec- 
tive labourers  out  of  100  slaves,  while  the 
Braailian  planter  had  fifty  five.  Our  colo- 
nies producing  more  sugars  than  could 
supply  ouir  own  markets,  the  surplus  was 
sent  to  the  continent,  where  it  met  this 
cheapgrown  sugar  of  Cuba,  and  the 
Braiils,  and  would  sell  for  no  more  than  it. 
The  price  of  Sugar  had  been  l>eat  down 
from  64s.  per  cwt.  to  24s.  giving,  after 
deducting  tne  charge  for  conveyance  to 
Burope,  15s.  6i/.  to  cover  the  expense  of 
cultivation,  which  it  had  been  proved  over 
and  over  again  was  not  sufiicient.  The 
countrv  was  hardly  consistent  in  its  wishes 
to  abolish  slaverv  in  our  colonies  while  it 
was  anxious  to  benefit  by  the  low  price 
of  slave-grown  sugar.  It  professed  great 
anaiety  to  abolish  slavery,  but  refused  all 
iMiittMtto  MKWlrtkOWerd  ^igagtd  in 


the  unequal  contest  df  prodncing  sosv 
without  the  importation   of  fresh  slarB. 
If  the  present  system  were  allowed  to  coe- 
tinue,  the  competition  between  the  slsT^ 
importing  cohntries  and  our  coloiiies  raest 
end  in  the  ruin  of  the  latter.     When  that 
was  the  case  those  people  who  had  been 
so  anxious  to  abolish  slavery,  would  M 
that  they  must  draw  all    Uieir  supplies 
from  countries  that  still  carried  on  die 
Slave-trade,  and  over  which  they  had  cot 
the  smallest  control.      By  not  asaistiaf 
the  English  planter,  then,  they  would  per- 
petuate that  crime  which  the  public  voice 
had  loudly  condemned,  and    whidi  tit? 
country  had  been  at  great  expense  lo  pit 
down.       He    hoped,   therefore,    that  hm 
Majesty's  Government  would   reconsider 
the  subject,  and  for  the  interests  of  bin 
manity,  in    compliance  with  the  pubtc 
voice,  and  in  contemplation  of  the  (x>loDitI 
and  shipping  interests  of  the  country,  give 
relief  and  encouragement  to  the  piaatos 
of  our  own  colonies,  where  slavery  was  is 
the  progress  of  melioration,  and  where  tk 
slave-trade  had  been  happily  extinguished. 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  expressed  his  sor- 
prise,  that  the  noble  Lord  should  have  io- 
troduced  a  debate  upon  the  sugar-dnties. 
and  on  the  colonies,  upon  a   piopositkw 
for  the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply — a  motion  which,  if  acceded  to. 
would  have  the  effect  of   retarding  tbe 
Supply.    There  was  no  disposition  on  tbe 
part  of  Government  to  disr^ard  thefiH 
terests  of  the  West-India  planters — ^no  dis- 
position to  prevent  an  inquiry   into  tbe 
subject,  and  his  hon.  friend  had  only  done 
justice  to  the  Board  to  which  he  belonged, 
when  he  admitted,  that  it  had  carefolij 
investigated  the  subject.     What  he  com- 
plained of  was,  that  the  noble  Loid  bad 
not  brought  forward  his  Motion  in  a  more 
regular  way,  instead  of  taking  the  present 
opportunity  of  submitting  it  to  the  Hoote 
on  the  present  occasion,  when  a  motioB 
was  before  the  House  to  go  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply.     He  (Mr.  P.  Thomsoo) 
would  not  follow  his  hon.  friend  who  hid 
seconded  the  Amendment,  through  all  his 
statements ;  but  he  should  be  doing  hiiiH 
self  injustice  if  he  did  not  enter  somewbit 
at  large  into  the  sulgect,  with  a  view  of 
showing  that  the  mode  pursued  by  Govern* 
ment  was  a  true  and  sound  course.    U 
the  Grovernment  did  not  consent  to  a  le- 
duction  of  duty  upon  West-Indht  produce, 
it  was  because  the^  considered  the  revense 
oottid  piQi  spaif  It}  Md  beeaaas  aaitiier 
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of  the  proposals  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  West-India  planters  was  cal- 
culated to  attain  the  object  in  view,  or  was 
consistent  with  the  public  welfare.     The 
noble  Lord  had  but  done  him  justice  in 
stating  what  he  had  done.     He  would  ac- 
cept with  pleasure  the  words  which  had 
been  quoted.  He  was  anxious  and  desirous 
that  the   West-India   interest  should  be 
protected.      He  would  go  farther,    and 
say,   that  he  was  not   only  desirous  of 
seeing    the  West-India    proprietor    pro- 
tected,  but  that  all  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
whether  in  this  country  or  the  colonies, 
should  be  protected  and  assisted.    The 
only  difference  between  the  noble  Lord 
and  hioi  was,  that  he  would  never  consent 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  one  party  to 
those  of  another,  or  seek  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  particular  branches  of  our 
trade  at  the  expense  of  the  general  pros- 
perity.    The  noble  Lord  must  have  made 
a  slight  mistake  when  he  supposed  that  he 
had  voted  in  support  of  the  noble  Lord's 
motion  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.    Who* 
ever  voted  with  the  noble  Lord  on  that 
occasion,  be  certainly  was  not  one,  though 
he  had  divided  in  favour  of  the  motion  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  C.  Grant).     He 
should  have  no  objection  to  see  the  duty 
taken  off  sugar,  provided  it  could  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  revenue ;   but  there 
were  other  taxes  which  pressed  more  heavily 
upon  the  community,  and  these  he  would 
rather  see  removed.     With  respect  to  the 
proposed  financial  measures,  it  was  im- 
possible, in  the  state  of  the  revenue,  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  sugar.   His  noble  friend 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had,  in 
his  financial    statement,    calculated   the 
result  of  his  propositions,  leaving  only  a 
very  small  surplus.     He  would  put  it  to 
the  noble  Lord— he  would  put  it  to  the 
people  of  England — whether  more  had 
not  been  done  for  the  general  benefit  by  the 
Oovemment,  in  removing  the  tax  on  sea- 
borne coal,  and  the  tax  on  candles,  than 
would  be  effected  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  sugar  ?  He  differed  from  the  noble  Lord 
^ith  respect  to  the  ground  upon  which  the 
duty  on  sugar  ought  to  be  removed.     He 
(Mr.  P.  Thomson)  had  never  advocated  the 
principle  of  the  reduction  of  that  duty  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  beneficial  to  the 
manufacturer  or  grower,  but  because  it 
pressed  heavily  on   the  consumer.     He 
would  maintain,  that  if  the  duties  were 
^n  off  sugar,  it  would  not  benefit  the 
V^sUlndia  proprietors,  as  it  would  not 


give  them  a  monopoly,  and  until  they  bad 
a  monopoly,  no  r^uction  could  be  of  any 
benefit  to  them.  There  was  one>fburth 
more  sugar  exported  from  the  West-Indies 
than  was  wanted  in  this  country ;  and  as 
long  as  that  Was  the  case,  the  price  of  sugar 
here  would  be  regulated  by  the  price  which 
could  be  obtained  for  the  surplus  abroad. 
In  addition  to  the  nominal  but  not  real 
monopolyof  our  market,  which,  in  fhct,  they 
already  enjoyed,  they  must  get,  therefbre, 
a  monopoly  of  the  continental  markets,  or  a 
power  of  keeping  the  cheap  sugars  of  Cuba 
or  the  Brazils  out  of  them,  betbre  any  re- 
duction of  duty  cduld  afford  them  a  great 
relief.  He  believed  that  lowering  th^  duty 
would  tend,  in  a  great  measure,  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  the  (;heap  silgars,  at 
least  till  the  country  could  consume  all 
the  surplus  of  the  West  Indies.  He  was 
quite  ready  to  admit,  therefore,  that  a 
reduction  of  duty  would  benefit  the  con- 
sumer, but  he  denied,  that  it  would  confer 
any  immediate  benefit  on  the  planter. 
Looking,  indeed,  at  the  ibterest  of  the 
consumer,  then  he  was  still  prepared  to 
recommend  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
sugar  whenever  that  could  be  effected; 
but  he  did  not  think,  that  the  case  was 
so  urgent  that  the  revenue  ought  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  the  financial  resources  of 
the  country  exposed  to  hazard,  by  com- 
plying with  the  wishes  of  the  West-India 
planters.  His  hon.  friend,  in  the  state- 
ment which  was  laid  before  the  Board  of 
Trade,  urged  the  propriety  of  the  Govern- 
ment giving  a  bounty  of  69.  3d.  per  cwt. 
on  all  sugar  imported  into  this  country 
from  the  West  Indies.  The  planters  urged 
this  on  the  ground  of  the  restrictions  which 
the  mother-country  imposed  on  the  trade 
of  the  colonies.  He  was  happy  to  see, 
indeed,  that  the  West-India  interest  had 
not  brought  forward  that  claim  on  that 
occasion:  they  had  not  submitted  it  to 
Parliament,  and  it  was  no  part  of  the  pro- 
position then  before  the  House.  Still  he 
mieht  be  allowed  to  state,  that  if  con- 
ceded, it  would  have  amounted  to  the 
moderate  sum  of  1,200^000/.  taken  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  tranferred 
to  those  of  the  West-India  planters.  His 
hon.  friend  seemed  to  think  it  an  evil  and 
a  hardship,  that  the  colonists  were  obliged 
to  send  all  their  produce  to  England  in 
British  ships;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the 
freight  of  Uiem  was  so  much  cheaper  than 
any  other,  that  from  30  to  40,000  tona  of 
Brazilian  produce  Was  amraally  wxi  t9 
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Europe  by  our  shipping.  His  hon.  friend 
seemed  also  to  think,  that  the  West-In- 
dians sustained  a  great  loss  by  being 
obliged  to  take  all  their  manufactures  from 
this  country  :  he  calculated,  in  fact,  that 
our  manufactures  were  15  per  cent  dearer 
than  others,  and  that,  by  this  regulation, 
the  West  Indies  were  taxed  to  the  amount 
of  370,000/.  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
manufacturer.  But  was  it  not  a  notorious 
fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  manu- 
factured articles  required  in  the  West  In- 
dies could  be  obtained ^much  cheaper  from 
Britain  than  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Those  very  articles  were  taken 
from  this  country  to  the  colonies  of  other 
countries,  to  which  our  fiscal  regula- 
tions did  not  extend.  Another  grierance 
the  planters  complained  of  was,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  draw  their  supplies  of 
lumber  from  our  North  American  colo- 
nies; that  he  admitted  was  an  evil, 
and  the  Bill  before  the  House,  for  regu- 
lating the  intercourse  between  the  colo- 
nies, would  remedy  it  in  part,  though  not 
to  the  extent  of  giving  the  whole  supply 
of  our  colonies  into  the  hands  of  the 
United  States,  which  he  thought  would 
neither  be  consistent  with  political  wisdom 
nor  advantageousto  the  West-India  islands. 
Another  point  was,  the  admission  of  our 
refined  sugar  into  foreign  countries,  which 
our  Government  could  not  compel,  and 
he  knew  no  means  by  which  this  could  be 
effected,  except  by  the  planters  refining  it 
themselves,  and  sending  it  as  cheap  to 
Europe  as  the  sugar  of  the  Brazils.  It 
had  been  said,  too,  that  the  West  Indies 
might  be  relieved  by  the  admission  of  rum 
at  a  lower  rate  of  duty ;  but  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  attempt  that,  it  would  be 
opposed  by  all  the  country  gentlemen  of 
the  empire.  Scotland  and  Ireland  would 
be  up  in  arms,  and  he  could  conceive  no 
way  by  which  the  opposition  could  be 
overcome,  unless  the  eloquent  advocates 
of  the  West-India  planters  could  persuade 
the  distillers,  and  farmers,  and  maltsters, 
and  landowners  of  England,  that  their  in- 
terests would  not  be  injured  by  admitting 
rum  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  great  source,  undoubtedly,  of 
the  ruin  of  our  colonies  was  the  continua- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. To  that  point,  accordingly,  the 
Goremment  had  directed  its  most  anxious 
attention,  being  satisfied  that  the  pecuni- 
ary interests  of  the  West  Indies,  as  well 
9»  the  interests  of  humanity,  required 


that  this  abominable  traffic  should  be  put 
down.  The  Government  had,  in  fact, 
been  unceasing  in  its  exertions  to  attain 
that  object,  and  till  that  was  attained,  he 
saw  no  hope  of  effectual  relief  to  the  West- 
India  planter.  He  regretted  rery  much 
that  his  hon.  friend  should  have  referred 
to  the  Budget  with  feelings  of  asperity, 
and  should  have  roused  the  hostility  of 
other  interests  by  the  manner  in  which  his 
hon.  friend  had  preferred  the  claims 
of  the  West-Indiffis  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  community.  It  was  such 
unwise  demands  which  created  throughout 
the  community,  a  feeling  of  animosity  to 
our  West'Indian  fellow-subjects,  and 
which  caused  that  general  cry  to  which 
his  hon.  friend  had  referred  as  pervading 
the  country  at  the  period  of  the  general 
election;  he  was  sorry  his  hon.  friend 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  say  any  thing 
on  that  point,  for  he  was  far  from  having 
instigated  or  joined  in  that  cry,  though 
he  must  acknowledge  that  he  was  disposed 
to  sympathise  with  those  who  were  its  ob- 
jects ;  and  he  would  beg  leave  to  remind 
the  hon.  Member,  that  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  people  of  England  to  come  to  the 
bar  of  that  House,  and  to  ask  how  long 
the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  1 822  were  to  remain  a  dead  letter  on 
the  Statute-book;  and  how  long  those 
recommendations,  which  emanated  from 
the  Government,  were  to  be  disregarded, 
and  its  advice  unheeded?  He  bitterly  re- 
gretted that  any  occasion  had  offered  (ot 
the  present  discussion  to  spring  up ;  and 
he  denied  that  the  mode  of  relief  suggested 
would  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  West- India 
interests.  He  protested  against  the  in- 
ference which  the  noble  Lord  had  drawn 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  present  Motion.  He  felt  dis- 
posed to  grant  every  relief  possible  to  the 
West-India  interests,  and  he  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  believe  that  such  was 
his  desire;  and,  if  he  was  convinced  of 
that,  he  trusted  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
think  that  the  subject  had  much  better 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  Government,  or 
else  under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  than  that  he  should  stop  the 
Supplies  by  passing  to  a  division  oo  a 
motion  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  observed,  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  West  Indies  were  of  the 
highest  importance  to  this  country,  for  the 
ships  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  were 
the  natural  effects  of  her  colonies,  and  had 
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sen  fostered,  and  almost  created,  by  them. 
Le  was  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  reduc- 
on  of  the  duties  on  sugar  and  rum  would 
ot  have  the  results  that  were  anticipated 
y  the  West-India  proprietors,  but  that 
lie  amount  taken  off,    instead  of  going 
wholly  into  their  pockets,  would  go  part 
9  the  consumers,  and  part  only  to  them. 
le  thought,   however,  the  planters  had 
^eat   claims  on  the  consideration  of  his 
/lajesty's  Ministers,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
hese  claims  were  a  subject  of  general  con- 
ideration,  which  ought  to  be  deferred,  and 
he  House  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
uture  judgment  of  the  Ministers  would  be 
exercised  as  to  the  relief  which  it  would  be 
nost  proper  to  afford.     He  begged,  before 
he  sat  down,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Qoble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) to  a  subject  which  was  of  very  great 
importance   to   those   interested  in    it — 
namely,  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  Ireland. 
The  noble  Lord  must  be  aware  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Government  on  this  subject, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  be  able  to  afibrd 
him  the  necessary  information.     He  wish- 
ed to  know,   whether  it  was   the  noble 
Lord's  intention  to  bring  forward  his  bill 
for  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
in  Ireland  ?    It  was  of  importance  that  the 
growers  there  should  be  aware  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Government  to  let  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  plant  go  on  there :  and  it  was 
also  of  importance  to  those  concerned  in 
the  importation  of  foreign  tobacco  to  know 
whether  they  would  have  to  contend  with 
the  growers  of  Irish  tobacco  as  well  as 
with  the  smuggler,  particularly  as  they  had 
been  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
a  reduction  in  the  duty.     He  wished  also 
to  ask  another  question  of  the  noble  Lord  ; 
and  that  was,  whether  it  was  intended  by 
Government  to  persist  in  levying  the  in- 
creased duty  on  Canada  timber,  or  whe- 
ther it   was  the  intention  to  modify  the 
original  proposition,  as  brought  forward  by 
the  noble  Lord, — or,  lastly,  whether,  as 
was  very  generally  wished,  the  noble  Lord 
would  abandon  his  intention  of  altering  the 
duty    on    Canadian    timber    altogether? 
With  regard  to  the  Motion  now  before  the 
House,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  distress 
among  the  West-India   planters    was  at 
present  at  such  a  height,  that  in  another 
year  the  remedy  would  come  too  late. 

Mr.  Robinson  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  hastily  answer  the  question  of 
tUe  hon.  member  for  Bristol,  with  regard 
to  the  duties  on  timber,  because,  as  the 


noble  Lord  well  knew,  the  persons  who 
were  most  interested  in  that  part  of  the 
noble  Lord's  proposition  were  about  to 
submit  certain  considerations  to  the  Go- 
vernment. As  to  the  subject  immediately 
under  discussion,  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
brought  it  forward  had  established  that 
great  distress  existed  in  our  West-Indian 
colonies;  and,  indeed,  that  had  not  been 
denied  by  the  Government.  He  strongly 
objected  to  a  topic  so  irritating  as  that  of 
slavery  being  mixed  up  with  a  question 
purely  commercial,  like  the  present.  The 
chief  ground  of  complaint  of  the  West- 
Indian  proprietors  was,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  there  had  been  an  infraction 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  Government, 
of  a  treaty  that  had  been  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  West-Indian 
proprietors.  The  terms  of  that  agreement 
were,  that  the  duties  imposed-  were  to  be 
considered  as  a  war-tax,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  continued  in  time  of  peace. 
Nevertheless,  the  duties  had  not  been 
altered;  and  this  he  considered  a  just 
and  strong  ground  of  complaint.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  price  of  sugar  in  our  mar- 
ket was  regulated  by  the  price  abroad,  but 
he  contended,  that  the  price  there  would 
be  raised  by  such  a  decrease  of ^  duty  as 
would  extend  the  consumption  of  this  coun- 
try. With  respect  to  what  the  right  hon. 
Member  had  said  of  British  vessels  bring- 
ing the  produce  of  the  Brazils  to  Europe, 
that  was  not  because  the  freight  by  them 
was  less  than  that  by  other  vessels,  but  be- 
cause they  carried  out  cargoes  there,  and 
must  of  necessity  have  some  to  bring  back. 
He  did  not  mean  to  accuse  the  Government 
of  an  anti-colonial  feeling;  but  he  was  sure 
that  some  of  the  measures  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  lately  proposed  would  be 
considered  in  the  colonies  as  indicative  of 
such  a  feeling.  However,  he  had  risen 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  begging  the  noble 
Lord  not  to  answer  hastily  the  question 
which  had  been  put  to  him  with  respect 
to  the  timber  duties,  because  he  was  sure 
that  the  representations  which  would  be 
made  to  the  Government  on  that  subject 
would  not  be  without  effect. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  admit  that  the  distress  which 
existed  in  the  West-India  interest  de- 
manded serious  attention,  and  he  should 
not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  agree 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  in« 
quire  into  the  whole  case.  He  objected 
to  the  Motion  now  before  the  House,  be- 
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cause,  if  met  as  such  a  motion  ought  to  be 
met,  it  would  be  impossible  that  they  could 
go  into  a  Committee  of  Supply.  He  was 
bound  to  say,  that  neither  the  noble  Lord 
nor  the  seconder  of  the  Motion  had  in  the 
least  degree  exaggerated  the  distress  com- 
plained of;  and  he  begged  to  assure  the 
House,  that  there  was  no  man  more  ready 
than  he  was,  to  alleviate  that  distress,  if  he 
saw  the  means  of  doing  so.  But  with  all 
the  consideration  which  he  had  been  able 
to  give  to  the  subject,  and  after  the  most 
attentive  examination  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  he  must  say,  that  none  of  the  pro- 
positions which  had  been  brought  forward 
as  remedies,  had  appeared  to  the  Govern- 
ment capable  of  being  adopted,  consistently 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 
He  had  been  misunderstood  with  regard 
to  what  he  had  said  on  a  former  occasion, 
with  respect  to  the  sugar  duties.  He  had 
said,  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  sugar  would  confer  any 
great  benefit  on  the  planter,  and  he  still 
adhered  to  that  opinion.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  him  on  that  occasion  to  enter 
into  his  reasons  for  that  opinion,  especially 
sinee  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him  had 
already  stated  them  to  the  House.  Allow 
him,  however,  to  say,  that,  in  looking  at 
the  general  taxation  of  the  country,  it  did 
not  appeal  to  him  that  the  duty  on  sugar 
ought  to  be  the  first  tax  to  be  taken  off. 
It  had  generally  been  said  in  that  House 
to  any  Gentleman  who  proposed  that  a 
certain  tax  should  be  taken  off, — "  You 
must  propose  a  substitute."  Yet,  Gentle- 
men had  come  forward  that  evening,  who, 
after  objecting  to  the  taxes  which  he  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  taxes  which  he  had 
taken  off,  gravely  asked  him  to  take  off 
another  tax,  namely,  the  sugar  duty. 
Now,  surely  this  was  not  reasonable.  He 
would  put  it  to  every  hon.  Gentleman  who 
heard  him, — he  would  appeal  even  to  the 
West-Indian  proprietors  themselves, — whe- 
ther  it  was  not  much  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  country  that  the  duty  should  be 
taken  off  coals  and  candles  than  off  sugar. 
Well,  then,  after  taking  off  those  duties — 
after  having  proposed  taxes  in  lieu  of  them, 
and  after  the  latter  had  been  objected  to, 
could  any  thing  be  more  unreasonable  than 
to  ask  him  to  add  to  his  remissions  the  re- 
mission of  the  duty  on  sugar?  As  to  the 
question  which  had  been  put  to  him  with 
regard  to  the  timber  duties, — this,  he  ad- 
mitted, was  not  the  proper  time  for  dis- 


cussing his  propositions  with  regard  to 
them.  As,  however,  when  that  subject 
came  under  discussion,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  show,  that  his  proposition  would 
not  be  injurious  to  Canada,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  stating  now,  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Bristol,  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  make  the  slightest  alter- 
ation in  the  proposed  timber  duties.  Re- 
verting to  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  he 
had  only  to  observe,  that  although  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  resist  that  Motion,  yet,  if  the 
noble  Lord  thought,  that  in  a  Committee 
any  means  of  reconciling  the  conflicting 
interests  could  be  devised,  he  certainly 
should  not  object  to  the  appointment  of 
such  a  Committee.  He  was  quite  sure, 
that  to  reduce  the  duty  on  rum  would 
militate  against  many  important  interests 
of  (his  country;  and  he  was  convinced, 
that  if  he  had  proposed  such  a  measure  to 
the  House,  he  should  have  proposed  it  in 
vain.  He  would  not  detain  the  House 
further,  but  before  he  sat  down  he  would 
answer  a  question  which  had  been  put  to 
him  by  an  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
H.  Davis),  respecting  the  prohibition  of 
the  growth  of  tobacco  in  Ireland.  He 
knew  that  measure  to  be  greatly  objected 
to  in  Ireland,  as  particularly  prejudicial  to 
som6  interests  in  that  country.  But  he 
meant  to  accompany  the  prohibition  with  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported  tobacco 
— a  measure,  by  which  he  believed  that 
Ireland  would  be  more  generally  benefit- 
ted, than  by  the  permission  to  grow  tobacco. 
However,  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  carry 
into  effect  his  intention  to  reduce  the  duty, 
he  felt  also  bound  to  abandon  the  prohibi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hume  concurred  entirely  with  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Althorp)  in 
thinking  that  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  insti- 
tuted into  the  condition  of  those  colonies, 
and  the  most  effectual  means  of  remedying 
the  distress  under  which  they  laboured. 
For  his  part,  he  believed  that  they  would 
derive  more  benefit  than  injury  from  the 
letting  into  the  English  market  more  freely 
the  sugar  of  the  East  Indies,  because,  if 
that  would  effect  nothing  more  for  thetn, 
it  would  at  least  remove  a  great  part  of 
the  ill-will  which  was  undoubtedly  borne 
towards  the  West-India  interests.  He 
would,  however,  recommend  the  noble 
Lord  to  withdraw  his  Resolution. 

Mr.  C.  Orant  said,  that  he  had  so  often 
trespassed  on  the  House  upon  the  subject 
referred  to  in  the  noble  Lord's  Hotlon, 
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hat  he  should  spare  both  the  House  and 
limself  the  trouble  of  going  into  the  dis* 
ussion  on  the  present  occasion.  His 
)wn  opinions  were  well  known  to  be  In 
iccordance  with  the  Resolution  proposed 
>y  the  noble  Lord;  but  he  must,  however, 
)bject  to  its  being  now  brought  forward, 
»n  an  occasion  and  in  a  manner  in  which 
t  could  not  fail  to  obstruct  the  proceedings 
if  the  Committee  of  Supply.  He  agreed 
vith  his  noble  friend  in  saying,  that  if  the 
loble  Marquis  should  move  for  a  Com- 
nittee  of  Inquiry,  they  (the  Ministers) 
i^ould  be  glad  to  adopt  any  measures  eal- 
mlated  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  West 
Indies,  without  prejudice  to  other  interests. 
Mr.  Bemal  assured  his  noble  friend 
Lord  Althorp)  that  \\  never  was  his  in- 
ention  to  join  in  any  measure  of  a  factious 
tendency  or  hostile  to  the  Government. 
If  such  had  been  the  object  of  the  noble 
nover,  he  (Mr.  Bemal)  would  not  have  sup- 
ported him.  He  would  never  sacrifice  his 
public  duty  to  his  private  interest.  But 
the  subject  of  the  noble  Marquis's  Resolu- 
tion forced  itself  imperiously  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  House  and  the  Oo- 
(remment.  He  did  not  blame  the  present 
Administration  more  than  any  former  one ; 
but  he  would  say  that  there  had  been 
manifested  the  most  neglectful  ignorance 
Df  the  West-Indian  and  other  colonial  in- 
terests. The  West-Indians  had  been  neg- 
lected because  they  were  weak ;  they  had 
been  oppressed  on  account  of  their  imbe- 
cility. He  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  better,  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
near  him  not  alluded  to  the  question  of 
negro  slavery.  He  would  ask  his  noble 
friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
did  he  think  that  he  (Mr.  Bemal)  would 
join  in  an  endeavour  to  retard  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Government  ?  Nor  had 
the  noble  Marquis  asked  alone  for  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  but  that 
the  whole  case  of  colonial  distress  should 
be  taken  into  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  But  the  purpose  of  his  noble 
friend  would  not  be  attained  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  in  which  there  would 
be  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  stale  evi- 
dence which  had  been  already  laid  before 
the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  sorry  to  find 
that  they  had  come  at  last  to  this,  that  they 
should  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
who  had  so  long  advocated  the  principle 
that  reduction  of  taxation  was  ancillary 
to  an  increase  of  consumption,  and  tended 
ultimate^  to  increase  the  productiveness 


of  the  tax,  now  say  that  the  reduction 
of  a  tax  upon  sugar  would  not  relieve  the 
producer,  and  would  injure  the  Exchequer. 
He  believed,  that  the  interests  of  the  West 
Indians  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire  might  be  mutuallv  pro- 
moted by  a  modification  of  the  duties  on 
sugar  and  rum  and  by  allowing  the  use  of 
sugar  in  our  distilleries.  Sugar  had  be- 
come a  necessary  to  the  poor  man,  and  his 
comfort  would-be  much  promoted  by  that 
reduotion  of  duty  which  would  promote 
the  prosperity  of  our  colonies.  He  put  it 
to  the  whole  Government  to  say,  why,  if 
they  admitted  the  distress  was  not  exag- 
gerated, they  could  think  it  fitting  in  them 
to  postpone  one  moment,  the  consideration 
and  application  of  a  remedy. 

Mr.  C.  Qrant  said,  that  far  from  having 
any  intention  to  impute  factious  or  hostile 
motives  to  his  hon.  friend  who  last  addressed 
the  House,  he  had  meant  to  say,  that  he 
would  himself  support  the  motion,  except 
that  it  would  at  present  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  the  Committee  of  Supply ;  but 
it  had  just  now  been  suggestea  to  him 
that  the  resolution  would  not  have  that 
efiect.  Since  he  had  heard  that,  he  was 
prepared  to  agree  with  the  noble  Marquis, 
but  for  the  objectionable  manner  in  which 
his  motion  had  been  introduced.  He, 
however,  had  heard  from  the  highest  au- 
thority that  the  resolution  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  supplies,  and  therefore  he 
would  vote  with  the  noble  Marauis. 

Mr.  Warhurton  rejoiced  to  have  heard  « 
the  West-India  interest  advocated  upon 
principles  with  which  the  House  could 
agree.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the  Member 
for  Rochester  not  contending  for  the 
monopoly  of  the  supply  of  sugar,  but 
requiring  an  increase  of  consumption  as 
the  remedy  of  the  producer's  distress.  He 
suggested  that  the  resolution  should  be 
prepared  in  a  Committee,  and  that  the 
noble  Lord  should  afterwards  introduce  a 
bill  founded  thereupon. 

Sir  James  Oraham  was  sorry,  that  he 
could  not  go  the  same  way  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  would  go,  if  the  noble  marquis 
should  divide  the  House.  He  knew  tnat 
the  distress  existed  as  described  by  the 
noble  Marquis  and  he  regretted  it.  But 
the  fact  had  not  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  Government.  The  state  of  the 
country  and  of  the  colonies  had  been 
passed  in  review  before  them ;  and  It  was 
impossible  that  facts,  so  striking  as  those 
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mentioned  by  the  noble  mover  of  the  reso-  | 
lution,  and  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  below 
die  gan^ay,  should  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  He  was 
ready  to  admit  that  the  motion  of  the 
noble  marquis  might  not  obstruct  the 
Committee  of  Supply  ;  but,  as  he  himself 
had  often  made  a  Motion  of  the  same  sort, 
he  knew  very  wdi  that  its  success  would 
be  understood  to  convey  an  indirect,  but 
intelligible  censure  upon  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  It  was  quite  clear  to  him,  that 
if  the  Ministers  agreed  to  the  motion,  be- 
fore to-morrow  morning  it  would  be  sup- 
posed throughout  the  country  that  the 
House  had  implied  an  opinion  that  the 
Ministers  had  not  done  their  duty.  But 
they,  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  country,  had  brought  forward 
those  measures  which  to  them  seemed 
most  conducive  to  the  general  relief.  It 
was  not  to  be  forgotten  that  they  had  done 
everything  that  was  possible  for  the  relief 
of  the  country,  consistently  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  civil  government  and  of 
the  national  faith.  In  making  reductions, 
it  had  appeared  to  them  that  the  taxes  of 
which  the  reduction  would  give  the  most 
extensive  relief,  and  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  most  required,  were  those 
upon  coals  and  candles.  Was  the  public 
faith  of  this  country  .to  be  sustained  or 
not?  But  how  was  it  to  be  sustained,  if 
gentlemen  opposed  the  imposition  of  all 
new  taxes,  and  came  forward  nieht  after 
night  to  propose  the  reduction  of  succes- 
sive taxes  ?  Gentlemen,  therefore,  might 
talk  of  maintaining  the  public  faith,  and  of 
preserving  the  public  honour  in  spotless 
purity ;  but  he  would  ask,  how  was  that 
to  be  done  if  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were 
called  on  to  take  off  tax  after  tax  without 
supplying  their  places  by  others  more 
easily  borne  ?  The  real  question  at  issue 
was,  had  the  Ministers  done  rightly  or 
not  ?  In  considering  what  taxes  ought  to 
be  reduced,  they  conceived  that  those  on 
coals  and  candles  were  the  most  fit  to  be 
repealed.  If  the  House  thought  that  the 
Government  had  been  right,  it  would  sus- 
tain the  Ministry,  and  reject  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  Marquis.  He  did. not  deny 
the  existence  or  the  extent  of  the  distress. 
They  admitted  both  ;  and  they  said,  that 
they  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
relieve  it.  He  could  not  say  that  such  an 
opportunity  might  occur  in  the  present 
'Session;  but  fl^not,  he  hoped  it  would 
take  place  in  the  next.    His  hon.  friend 


had  said,  that  if  a  Committee  were  pro- 
posed he  should  vote  for  iu  But  for  what 
purpose  should  such  a  Committee  be 
appointed  ?  The  fact  of  the  distress  was 
ascertained  already.  It  was  not  denied. 
The  Government  had  fully  considered  it 
with  a  view  to  devise  the  means  of  its 
alleviation,  and  they  had,  consequently, 
asserted,  tbat  they  could  not  relieve  it  by 
the  removal  of  taxes  consistently  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  civil 
government  and  of  the  national  honour. 
They  would  not  hold  out  a  delusive  hope 
that  they  should  be  able  to  give  relief  in 
the  way  in  which  it  was  desired  for  the 
West-India  interest,  in  the  present  Session. 
It  therefore  remained  for  the  House  to  say 
whether  it  would  assent  to  the  Resolution 

» 

of  the  noble  Lord,  or  support  the  Ministry 
as  the  case  at  present  stood  ?  He  did  not 
wish  to  put  the  matter  to  the  House  other- 
wise than  in  a  straight- forward,  intelligible 
manner.  He  was  sure  he  spoke  the  sense 
of  his  colleagues  when  he  said  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  hold  office  longer  than 
they  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country.  It  gave  him  great 
pain  to  difier  from  his  right  hon.  friend, 
Mr.  C.  Grant,  for  no  man  held  him  in 
more  respect,  but  he  had  a  duty  to  per- 
form which  had  higher  claims  on  him 
than  personal  friendship.  He  would, 
therefore,  throw  himself  upon  the  House. 
He  hoped  that,  though  he  might  have 
argued  feebly,  he  had  at  least  expressed 
his  sentiments  plainly  and  fairly. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  that,  on  the  present 
question,  he  could  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  probable  effect  which  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  might  have  upon  the 
relative  situation  of  political  parties.     In 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  he  had 
much  higher  objects  to  regard;   and  he 
was  bound  to  be  governed  by  them   in 
giving  his  vote.     He  concurred  with  those 
who  lamented  the  distress  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  he  considered  the  interests  of 
the  mother  country  to  be  involved  in  those 
of  the  colonies.     He  deeply  regretted  that 
any  irritating  topic  had  been  introduced, 
and  that  they  could  not  discuss  questions 
merely   fiscal   without  being  threatened 
with  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England. 
He  was  astonished  that  a  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  connected  with  a  financial  depart- 
ment   should  attempt    to  influence  the 
House  in  the  consideration  of  a  financial 
question,  by  referring  to  the  condition  of 
the  slaves.    He  would  assert,  that    the 
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&oral  and  physical  condition  of  the  slaves 
^ould  most   effectually  be  improved  by 
romoting  the  welfare  of  the  planters. 
^He  true  way  to  raise  the  condition  of  the 
I  ave  was  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  West- 
n  dian  colonies.     But  on  the  present  occa- 
ion   he  must  be  governed  in  his  course 
y  feelings  higher  than  party  or  political 
rejudices.     He  agreed,   that  the  West 
odians  required  relief;   and  he  trusted 
Kat  the  noble  Lord  would  be  able  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  hopes  of  the  plant- 
ers— that  the  duties  on  sugar  would  be 
educed  in  the  next  year.     But,  in  the 
>resent  state  of  the  country,    the  noble 
l^ord  having  p1ed|^ed  himself  to  the  reduc- 
ion  of  the  duties  on  coals  and  candles,  and 
lo    satisfactory  explanation  of  the  taxes 
;liat  were  to  be  imposed,  that  he  had  heard, 
iiad  yet  been  given,  he  could  not,  with  due 
regard  to  the  paramount  duty  of  support- 
ing the  public  faith,  concur  in  the  taking 
Dff  any  other  taxes.     He  should  be  sorry 
also  to  give  any  vote  which  would  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  granting  the  supplies. 
He  could  not  vote  for  the  Resolution,  be- 
cause it   might   encourage  hopes  which 
could  not   at   present  be  realized.     He 
regretted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  who  was  so  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  public  credit,  had  not 
kept  as  attentive  an  eye  to  that  necessity 
when  he  supported  the  tax  upon  transfers, 
and  when  equitable  adjustment  was  talked 
of  on  a  former  occasion.     For  the  sake  of 
that  credit,    he  should  vote  against  the 
Resolution,  without  regard  to  any  influ- 
ence it  might  have  upon  the  state  of  par- 
ties.    At  the  same  time,  he  would  advise 
his  noble  friend  not  to  accept  the  offer  of 
a  committee.    The  responsibility  of  at- 
tending to  the  colonial  interests  was  last 
year  left  to  the  Administration  ;  and  the 
neglect  of  them  since  had  not  been  occa- 
sioned by  ignorance  or  denial  of  the  dis- 
tress, but  by  the  inability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  devise  means  of  relieving  it,  con- 
sistently with   other   interests.     He   did 
not,  however,  think  that  the  reduction  of 
the  tax  upon  sugar  would  afford  all  the 
desired  relief.     The  right   hon.  Baronet 
had  said,  that  the  question    before  the 
House  was  really  a  party  question,  and 
that  its  decision  would  determine  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  Ministry.     If  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  viewed  it  in  that  light,  he 
should  think  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
House  to  reject  the  motion ;  as  it  ought 
not  to  entertain  on  light  grounds  a  ques« 
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tion  involving  such  results.  But,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country  especially, 
they  ought  not  to  call  on  Ministers  to 
pledge  themselves  to  reductions  of  tax- 
ation which  would  endanger  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  public  revenue  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  faith .  He  concluded  by 
recommending  his  noble  friend  to  withdraw 
his  motion. 

Mr.  Sykes  fully  admitted  the  distress  of 
the  West-India  interest  but  as  he  saw  no 
means  of  giving  it  relief,  he  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet. that  the  motion 
ought  to  be  withdrawn, 

Mr.  Hunt  observed,  that  the  mere  duty 
was  so  small,  that  the  relinquishment  of  it 
could  not  lead  to  any  breach  of  national 
faith ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought 
it  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry.  He  conceived 
that,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  should 
best  discharge  his  duty  by  supporting  his 
Majesty's  Government.  In  taking  off  the 
burthens  which  pressed  upon  sea-borne 
coals,  on  candles,  and  lightening  the  tax. 
on  newspapers.  Ministers  had  conferred 
obligations  upon  the  public,  giving  them 
light,  heat,  and  knowledge ;  and  therefore 
he  should,  for  the  present,  at  least,  give 
them  his  support.  As  to  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Lord,  it  was  so  exceedingly  in- 
definite, that  he  hoped  no  liberal  M  ember 
of  that  House  would  give  it  his  support ;. 
or,  rather  that  no  liberal  Member  of  that 
House  would  withdraw  his  support  from 
his  Majesty's  Government.  If  they  were 
not  so  near  the  first  of  March,  there  might 
be  some  difficulty  in  the  matter ;  but  at 
the  present  crisis,  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  be  supported. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos^  in  yielding 
just  then  to  the  wish  of*  the  House,  begged 
it  to  be  understood,  that  he  was  resolved, 
at  some  future  time,  to  follow  up  his  pre- 
sent Amendment,  when  he  might  hope  for 
more  unanimity  in  the  House  than  there 
then  was. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

On  the  original  question  being  put,  that 
the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply, 

An  hon.  Member  wished  to  know 
from  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  if  the  report 
was  well  founded,  that  a  quantity  of  arms 
had  been  removed  from  the  stores  in  the 
Tower,  for  the  use  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  the  French 
government  had  contraded  with  certain* 
Birmingham  manufacturers  for  a  consider- 
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able  quantity  of  anns;  bot  the  time 
granted  for  the  preparation  of  them  was  so 
short,  that  the  manufacturers  applied  to 
the  Government  of  this  country,  request- 
ing a  temporary  supply  from  the  Tower, 
which  were  to  be  replaced  as  quickly  as 
arms  could  be  manufactured  in  Birmmg- 
ham.  To  that  extent  these  supplies 
were  afforded  to  the  French  government, 
but  immediately  to  the  contractors  in 
Birmingham.  Recently  a  further  demand 
was  made  upon  his  Majesty's  Government 
for  a  large  number;  but  that  had  not 
been  acceded  to,  and  was  merely  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Ministers. 

Sir  Henry  Fane  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  noble  Lord  implied  that  the  ar- 
rangement referred  to  had  been  made  by 
the  late  Board  of  Ordnance  ? 
Lord  Althorp  said.  No,  no. 
Sir  George  Cierk  wished  that  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
would  state  to  the  House  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  Estimates  for  the  current 
year.  It  was  his  opinion  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  he  ought 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the 
estimated  surplus,  for  it  did  not  appear 
from  what  quarter  relief  was  to  come. 

Lord  Althorp  did  not  at  that  moment 
precisely  remember  the  amount  of  the 
whole  of  the  estimates  as  stated  by  him 
on  a  former  evening ;  but,  as  well  as  he 
recollected,  it  was  46,885,000/.  It  was 
well  known  that  last  yearns  estimated 
surplus  of  300,000/.  had  been  underrated, 
for  the  beer-duties  alone  made  it  rise  to  an 
amount  far  beyond  that  sum ;  and  he  was 
sure  the  House  would  ag^ee  with  him,  that 
some  of  the  reductions  which  he  proposed 
could  not  be  altogether  unattended  with 
success,  and  that  his  estimated  surplus 
would,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  be 
increased. 

Mr.  Goulbum  understood  his  hon.  friend 
to  express  a  wish  to  know  what  the  esti- 
mates were,  as  separated  from  the  ex- 
penses of  the  public  Debt,  that  he  might 
have  the  means  of  comparing  them  with 
the  estimates  of  former  years.  As  for  his 
own  views  on  the  subject,  he  was  quite 
convinced  that  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
would  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  im- 
pose other  taxes  beyond  those  which  he 
had  announced,  or  else  give  up  some  of 
his  reductions. 

Mr.  Briscoe  asked,  if  there  was  to  be 

'  such  an  increase  of  troops,  what  was  to 

become   of    the  principle  of  non-inter- 


ference ?  In  his  opinion  the  yeomanry,  the 
constabulary  force,  and  the  militia  were 
the  legitimate  and  constitutional  power  to 
which  the  Government  ought  to  look ; 
and  as  to  taxation,  he  professed  himself 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend  how  that 
reduction  could  be  brought  about  without 
a  reduction  of  expenditure. 

Army   Estimates.]    The  House  re- 
solved itself  into  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  rose  to  move  the  first 
Resolution ;  in  doing  which,  and  in  bring- 
ing under  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  Army  Estimates  for  the  present 
year,  he  regretted  that,  it  being  the  first 
time  that  duty  had  devolved  on  him,  that 
he  should  find  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  proposing  an  increase  of  6878  men  in- 
stead of   a  diminution.     That  increase, 
however,    was    not    founded  upon    any 
opinion  on  the  part  of  bis  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment that   any  armed    intervention 
would  be  necessary.     But  when  he  looked 
at  the  state  of  England  at  the  time  the 
Government  were  called  on  to  determine 
the  amount  of  men  requisite  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  current  year,  and  also,  when  he 
looked  at  the  state  of  Ireland,  he  could 
not  but  think  that  tho^House  would  agree 
withhim,  that  the  proposed  increatedid  not 
exceed  what  the  necessities  of  the  country 
required.    He  was  sure  the  House  would 
see,  that  when  the  present  Ministers  were 
called  to  the  direction  of  affairs,  they  were 
bound  to  take  every  possible  precaution 
for  the  protection  of  the  loyal  and  well- 
disposed  portion  of  the  community.     He 
felt  that  he  should  not  discharge  his  doty 
to  the  House,  nor  to  his  colleagues,  if  he 
did  not,  in  the  first  instance,  call  attention 
to  this  fact,  that  the  proposed  augmenta- 
tion did  by  no  means  involve  increased 
patronage,  owing  mainly,  he  was  bound 
to  say,  to  the  excellent  arrangement  in- 
troduced by  his  noble  friend  near  him, 
when  Secretary  at  War,  by  which  facilities 
were  afforded  for  the  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  recruits,  by  lowering  the  standard. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  a  better  mode 
would  be,  to  embody  the  veteran  bat- 
talions.    On  the  most  mature  considera- 
tion, the  Ministers  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  not  only  the  veteran  bat- 
talions would  be  less  efficient,  but  event- 
ually   more    expensive.      It    should    be 
recollected,  also,  that  most  of  the  veteran 
battalions  were  recruited  under  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  Act;  that  they  would,  therefore,  be 
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entitled  to  increased  pensions  for  every 
nonth  they  served.  It  was  also  to  be  re- 
collected,  that  the  half-pay  list  would  be 
naterialiy  afTected,  by  carrying  such  a 
^reject  into  efTect,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
n conveniences  which  would  be  attendant 
ipon  the  number  of  wives  and  children 
>elonging  to  the  veterans.  He  wished  it 
o  be  understood,  that  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  the  army  was  to  take  place,  by 
he  addition  of  men  to  the  companies, 
vhich  might  at  any  time  be  reduced.  As 
:o  the  precise  matter  then  to  be  brought 
inder  the  consideration  of  the  Committee, 
t  was  confined  to  the  first  eight  votes,  the 
linth,  relating  solely  to  the  Indian  army, 
nvolved  no  increase  of  expense.  The 
ncreased  expense  on  the  first  eight  votes 
ivas  199,966/. — there  was  an  apparent  in- 
crease of  210,000/. ;  but  deductions  which 
t¥ere  to  be  made  fronpi  that,  left  it  at  the 
sum  he  had  mentioned.  With  respect  to 
the  Volunteer  and  Yeomanry  force,  he 
certainly  regretted  the  reduction  which  it 
bad  undergone  in  1827,  nor  was  he  dis- 
posed to  measure  its  utility  simply  by  its 
service,  in  putting  down  actual  disturbance, 
but  also  by  the  effect,  which  the  know- 
ledge that  such  a  force  could  be  imme- 
diately collected,  and  was  at  the  com- 
mand of  persons  of  property  and  con- 
sideration, produced  towards  preventing 
and  checking  a  disposition  to  riot.  There 
would  be  then  an  expense  of  136,000/. 
for  the  additional  land  forces,  and  nearly 
72,000/.  for  the  Volunteer  and  Yeomanry 
corps ;  but  it  was  to  be  observed,  that  this 
was  not  to  be  an  annual  expense ;  and  as 
for  the  sum  of  50,000/.,  stated  in  the 
Estimates,  it  would  be  spread  over  a  period 
of  three  years,  in  the  shape  of  allowances. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  complimented 
the  late  Secretary  at  War  (Sir  H.  Hard- 
inge),  upon  the  beneficial  alterations  he 
had  introduced,  upon  which  it  would  be 
the  less  necessary  for  him  to  enter,  as  his 
right  «hon.  friend,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  had  said  all  that  the  occasion 
required.  He  concluded  by  moving, 
'^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
that  the  Land  Forces  for  the  service  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  year  ensuing, 
be  88,496  men,  exclusive  of  the  Regi- 
ments employed  on  the  territory  of  the 
East-India  Company." 

Colonel  Davies  said,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  oppose  the  vote,  and  to  pro- 
pose that  the  grant  should  be  taken  for 
three  months,  for  the  purpose  of  referring 


the  Estimates  to  a  Select  Committee,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  what  reductions  upon 
them  could  be  effected,  after  duly  consi- 
dering the  situation  of  the  country,  both 
positively  and  in  its  relations  to  the  Con- 
tinent. He  felt  convinced  that  the  force 
now  proposed  was  much  larger  than  the 
country  required;  and  that  a  saving  of 

1 00,000/.  at  least  might  easily  be  effected. 
It  was  to  his  no  little  surprise  that  he  had 
received  an  intimation  that  his  Resolution 
was  to  be  opposed  by  His  Majesty's 
Ministers ;  /or,  when  he  had  made  a  si- 
milar motion  upon  the  Army  Estimates  of 
last  year,  he  had  been  supported  by  those 
who  now  filled  the  Treasury  benches,  and  not 
less  than  ninety-three  Members  had  voted 
with  him.  He  felt  the  greatest  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  and  if 
he  were  Prime  Minister,  he  should  be 
confident  that  he  would  support  the  Mo- 
tion ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  noble  Lord 
was  not  the  Prime  Minister ;  he  had  only 
under  his  charge  a  great  and  important 
department,  and  he  (Colonel  Davies)  did 
not  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  the  noble- 
man who  was  Prime  Minister,  for  him  to 
give  up  his  opinion,  and  therefore  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  alwayel  judging 
for  himself.  In  looking  at  these  estimates, 
he  would  begin  with  the  year  1821,  which 
might  be  called  the  annus  mirahilis  of 
extravagance  and  discussion  on  these  mat- 
ters. In  that  year,  the  noble  Lord  had 
been  chained  to  his  seat  by  the  observa- 
tions on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
being  pecked  at  by  the  vultures  there  like 
another  Prometheus.  In  that  year  the 
number  of  troops  waii  81,106,  so  that  the 
present  number  was  an  increase  upon  that 
of  6,936,  and  the  charge  was  about  three 
millions ;  by  which  it  would  appear,  that 
the  increase  of  the  charge  now  amounted 
to  119,000/.:  and  yet  that  estimate  was 
denounced  at  the  time  as  the  most  wicked 
and  abonrinable  that  had  ever  been  heard 
of.  In  the  year  1 822  the  number  of  troops 
were  71,500,  being  a  diminution  of  16,500 
when  compared  with  the  present  year, 
while  the  charge  at  present  was  536,000/. 
more  than  it  had  been  then.  He  would, 
however,  now  come  to  the  present  year, 
in  which,  though  he  gave  the  Ministry 
some  credit  for  the  decrease,  he  must  give 
them  still  greater  credit  for  the  increase ;  for 
it  appeared,  that  the  total  increase  might,  in 
round  numbers,  be  estimated  at  200,000/. 
In  the  first  place,  he  must  object  most 
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strenuously  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Dep6t  Company,  as  now  instituted,  for  he 
thought  that  great  reduction  might  be 
made  in  it  without  impairing  the  effici- 
ency of  the  service  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  charge  under  that  head  was  nearly 
400,000/.  Now,  how  did  this  arise  ?  It 
was  expedient  that  the  supernumeraries 
and  staff,  as  compared  with  the  rank  and 
file,  should  be  as  small  as  possible.  But 
in  this  establishment,  the  contrary  was 
exactly  the  case,  for  the  amount  of  the 
supernumeraries  and  staff  was  exactly 
double  what  it  need  be.  The  total  amount 
of  the  commissioned  and  non-commission- 
ed officers  was  upwards  of  11,000,  while, 
in  fact,  they  were  wholly  unfit  for  anything 
but  to  act  as  a  constabulary  force,  esta- 
blished in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  other 
places,  where  they  were  utterly  useless. 
Besides  this,  the  system  might  be  called  a 
modern  invention,  for,  till  after  the  war, 
no  such  thing  had  been  heard  of.  There 
had  been  recruiting  parties  indeed ;  but 
the  charge  on  recruiting  had  increased  in 
spite  of  the  dep6ts;  105,342/.  was  the 
total  charge  of  the  recruiting  service  this 
year ;  and  the  charge  of  the  dep6ts  was 
450,000/. ;  so  that  the  country  had  to  pay 
550,000/.  for  the  mere  expense  of  re- 
cruiting; and,  taking  it  that  10,000  men 
were  raised  in  the  year,  that  would  be  a 
charge  of  05L  per  man.  Was  not,  then, 
this  a  fit  subject  for  investigation,  by  a 
Committee  ?  He  thought  so,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  on  this  point  alone  there 
might  be  effected  a  reduction  of  300,000/. 
or  400,000/.  Another  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee was,  the  garrisoning  of  the  troops. 
In  hiift  opinion  colonial  troops  ought  to  be 
raised  in  the  colonies  where  they  were  to 
serve,  instead  of  sending  the  men  out 
there ;  the  consequence  of  the  present 
system  was,  that  there  were  frequently 
3,000  troops  at  sea;  during  which  time,  of 
course,  they  were  performing  no  service 
whatever.  The  principle  in  this  country 
appeared  to  be,  as  soon  as  we  got  pos- 
session of  a  colony,  to  see  how  many  jobs 
we  could  make  of  it,  while  the  object  of 
other  countries  was,  to  make  their  colonies 
support  themselves,  or  even  contribute  to 
the  mother-country.  The  Government 
establishments  in  the  colonies  generally 
were  on  a  shameful  scale.  In  Lower 
Canada,  for  instance,  the  pay  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  Lieutenant-governor  amount- 
ed to  between  9,000/.  and  10,000/.  a-year. 


This  was  a  rate  of  remuneration  totally 
uncalled  for,  and  extravagant  to  a  ridicu- 
lous degree.    He  would  ask,  what  was  the 
class  of  persons  from  whom  these  colonial 
governors  were  selected  ?  They  were  gene- 
rally naval  or  military  officers,  and  no  man 
would  pretend  that  the  Government  could 
not  find  plenty  of  them,  men  of  conduct 
and  character,  who  would  be  very  glad  to 
go  out  and  till  such  situations  for  2,000/. 
or  3,000/.  a-year.     There  was  no  neces- 
sity to  support  them  in  state,  and  the  con- 
dition they  were  kept  in  was  totally  useless 
to  the  colonies.     The  Governor  of  Ceylon 
had  been  receiving   10,000/.  a  year  for 
salary,  besides  an  allowance  of  3,500/.  a 
year  on  another  score.     Let  them  compare 
the  expense  of  the  Bjitish  army  with  that 
of  Foreign   armies,  and  the  Committee 
would  be  astonished.    The  charge  of  our 
Army  and  Ordnance  amounted  to  six  mil- 
lions (exclusive  of  the  Dead  Weight),  for 
which  sum  94,000  or  96,000  men  were 
supported.     The  French  army,  under  the 
Bourbons,  which,  by  the  speech  of  M. 
Lafitte,  appeared  now  to  be  considered  as 
on  much  too  expensive  a  scale,  consisted 
of  250,000  men,  who  were  supported  at  an 
expense  of  5,200,000/. ;  and  in  Prussia, 
where  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country 
did  not  amount  to  eight  millions,  an  '^rmy 
of  180,000  men  was  supported.     There 
was  one  principle  which,  in  his  opinion, 
might  be  adopted,  effecting  a  great  saving. 
He  meant  by  the  adoption  of  some  sort  of 
yeomanry  arrangement — not    a  national 
guard,  that  should  appoint  its  own  officers 
and  employ  its  time  in  presenting  peti- 
tions to  the  king — but  a  corps  that  should 
have  its  officers  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and   whose  whole  movements  should  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  Crown.     It  was 
by  arming  those  who  had  property,  and 
were 'devoted  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  against  those  who  had  no  pro- 
perty, and  had  no  regard  for  those  insti- 
tutions, that  true  security  would  be  ob- 
tained.    The  present  distress  of  the  coun- 
try was  undeniable ;  and  though  he  should 
be  sorry  to  do  anything  hostile  to  the  pre- 
sent Government,    no    personal    feeling 
could  allow  him  to  vote  what  was  uncall- 
ed for  by  the  country,  and  he  must,  there- 
fore, refuse  the  sanction  of  so  humble  a 
name  as  his  own  to  such  a  measure.     He 
could  assure  the  Ministers,  that  any  pro- 
position of  Reform  would  be  an  act  of 
self-immolation,  unless    tliey  were   pre- 
pared to  alter  tiieir  course  in  this  reject ; 
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for  it  would  be  impossible,  under  that 
Reform,  for  any  Ministry  to  hold  office 
for  two  months,  unless  they  could  make 
up  their  minds  to  real  economy  and  re- 
trenchment. He  should,  therefore,  move, 
as  an  Amendment,  that  the  Supply  for  the 
Army  should  only  be  voted  from  the  Ist 
of  January  to  the  Ist  of  April,  in  order 
that  a  Committee  might  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Beaumont  thought,  that  it  was  of 
no  use  for  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
to  say,  that  he  wished  to  see  the  country 
in  abetter  condition  if  he  would  not  help  to 
place  it  there.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber had  asked  what  there  was  in  the  state  of 
the  country  now  which  called  for  additional 
troops ;  but  he  need  not  look  far  for  an 
answer,  for  there  was  an  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  sitting  near  him,  who  had  said, 
that  if  he  raised  his  right  hand,  he  could 
put  the  people  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
[A  murfhur  in  the  House,  during  which  Mr, 
O'Connell  made  some  observations  which 
did  not  reach  strangers,]  If  he  had  used 
too  strong  an  expression,  he  was  sorry  for 
it ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
been  told  before  then,  that  his  speeches, 
which  began  with  peace,  ended  with  sedi- 
tion. That  was  his  (Mr.  Beaumont's)  opi- 
nion also,  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Army  Estimates  were  obliged  to 
be  of  so  large  an  amount.  It  was  not  long 
since  the  Special  Commissions  had  ter- 
minated ;  and  the  state  of  France  and  of 
Russia  still  called  for  the  most  serious 
attention,  so  that  he  could  not  understand 
why  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  should 
have  been  at  a  loss  for  the  motives  that  had 
induced  the  Government  to  increase  the 
number  of  troops. 

Mr.  O'Connell  would  not  have  trespassed 
on  the  time  of  the  Committee,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  extraordinary  attack  in  the 
extraordinary  speech  which  they  had  just 
heard.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  com- 
menced with  an  attack  on  the  gallant 
Officer  who  had  preceded  him,  and  had 
then  proceeded  to  show  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  country ;  after 
which,  he  had  bestowed  his  meed  of  dis- 
approbation on  him  (Mr.  O'Connell).  He, 
however,  begged  to  invite  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  continue  that  disapprobation, 
for,  after  the  specimen  he  had  given  of  his 
judgment  and  intellect,  he  thought  that 
that  must  be  much  preferable  to  his  ap- 
plause.   The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said, 

that  Uie  state  of  Ireland  rec^uirecl  an  aug< 


mentation  of  the  army-— that  the  state  of 
England  required  an  augmentation — that 
the  state  of  France  required  an  augmen- 
tation— and  that,  above  all,  the  state  of 
Russia  required  an  augmentation  of  the 
army.  In  order  to  fight  all  these  Powers 
there  was  to  be  an  increase  to  our  estab- 
lishment of  7,000  men ;  this  was,  indeed, 
a  most  extraordinary  labour  of  a  mountain 
bringing  forth  a  mouse.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had,  however,  thought  proper  to  at- 
tribute rebellious  principles  to  him  (Mr. 
O'Connell),  but  there  was  no  language, 
consistent  with  parliamentary  usage,  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  him  to  declare  his  denial 
of  the  foul  aspersion — his  rejection  of  the 
atrocious  calumny.  The  hon.  Member 
had  talked  of  his  loyalty ;  "  but,"  said  Mr. 
O'Connell,  "  I  practise  loyalty."  [Cheers.] 
He  knew  there  would  always  be  a  ready 
cheer  when  anything  was  said  against  him 
(Mr.  O'Connell),  for  he  belonged  to  the 
most  afflicted  country  in  the  world,  oppress- 
ed by  famine,  which  was  once  said  to  be 
periodical,  and  he  sought  to  make  her 
sufferings  known,  and  to  cause  them  to 
be  redressed.  Why  was  it  in  a  state  of 
famine?  it  was  not  sterile;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  wsis  the  most  productive  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  yet  its  popu- 
lation were  starving.  He  sought  to  relieve 
his  country  from  this  state  of  wretched- 
ness,  and  if  he  were  to  enter  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  conduct,  ho'could  easily  re- 
pudiate the  calumnies  which  were  thrown 
out  by  the  hon.  Member.  It  was  easy  to 
throw  out  such  aspersions,  but  he  would 
treat  them — he  would  not  say  with  con- 
tempt— but  with  the  indifference  they  de- 
served. He  was  also  accused  of  sedition ; 
but  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  it,  why  had 
he  not  been  prosecuted  ?  He  had  spoken 
no  speech  in  Ireland  at  which  there  were 
not  Reporters  from  two  Government  papers, 
and  when  he  perceived  they  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  accommodation,  he  took 
care  that  it  should  be  provided  for  them. 
He  would  ask,  then,  what  it  was  that  in- 
duced the  hon.  Member  to  introduce  those 
remarks  upon  him  ?  Was  it  that  he  desired 
to  court  popularity  in  that  House  ?  He 
was,  of  course,  aware,  that  any  attack  upon 
him  (Mr.  O'Connell)  was  a  sure  clap-trap 
in  that  House,  and  he  therefore  resolved 
to  make  the  attack,  in  order  to  bring  down 
a  cheer.  This  attack  was  the  second  which 
had  been  made  upon  him  that  evening,  for 
the  only  reason,  he  believed,  because 
those  who  did  not  choose  to  assail  otbersi 
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might  have  known,  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  these  Orangemen  to  attend  fairs,  and 
other  assemblages  of  the  people,  leaving 
their  arms  behind  them  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  place.  Tbey  then  picked  a 
quarrel,  sent  for  their  arms,  and  generally 
shot  several  persons  before  the  riot  could 
be  quelled.  Probably  Lord  Anglesey 
might  not  be  acquainted  with  this 
mode  of  proceeding.  It  was  notorious 
too,  that  the  Irish  Yeomanry  corps, 
after  the  Rebellion,  formed  a  nucleus 
of  insurrection  and  riot.  The  number  of 
men  they  had  put  to  death  was  unknown, 
but  it  was  very  great.  Consisting  of 
Orangemen,  they  had  no  consideration 
for  the  Catholics,  and  would  not  associate 
with  them.  He  would  tell  him  that  the 
better  plan  would  be,  to  increase  the  army, 
for  the  regular  soldiers  were  submissive  to 
the  law.  The  King's  troops  had  no  party- 
spirit  to  gratify,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  people  always  looked  to  them  for 
protection.  He  would  not  discuss  the 
question  whether  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  military  force,  but  he  implored 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Althorp),  that 

he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  led  awav 

it 

by  those  who  paid  an  hour's  visit  to  Ire- 
land, and  who  said,  that  no  religious 
animosity  existed  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  about  to  take  steps  the  most  calcu- 
lated to  revive  it.  As  the  increase  was  to 
take  place,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
vote  for  the  increase  of  the  King's  troops, 
rather  than  have  the  Militia  again  called 
out,  believing  the  latter  to  be  the  most 
successful  plan  that  could  be  devised  for 
reviving  religious  distinctions  and  dissen- 
sions. He  could  not  help  looking  on  the 
announcement  of  that  evening,  as  being 
one  of  doleful  omen  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  feelings  of  the  House  upon  the 
subject,  he  felt  certain  that  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Waterford  would 
justify  a  much  larger  increase  than  what 
was  now  proposed ;  and,  if  any  discussion 
should  hereafter  take  place  relative  to  the 
calling  out  of  the  Militia,  they  had  at  all 
events  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterford,  that  it  would  be  more  desirable 
to  increase  the  King's  troops.  The  hon. 
Member  took  occasion  to  tell  him  that  he 
had  spoken  of  him  elsewhere  in  terms 
which  he  declined  to  repeat. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — Not  as  applied  to  the 
hon.  Member  personally  [cries  of  yes,  yes.} 
I  admit  I,  in  the  course  of  a  speecbi  intro- 


duced a  humorous  story,  in  which  I  said, 
that  the  persons  who  generally  filled  the 
office  now  held  by  the  hon.  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  Stanley),  resembled  shave- 
beggars. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  had  read  reports 
of  speeches  delivered  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Waterford  elsewhere,  which  convinced 
him  that  the  hon.  Member  was  usually 
aware  of  his  audience  when  he  spoke  ; 
for  no  two  persons  could  be  more  different 
from  each  other  than  the  hon.  member 
for  Waterford,  speaking  in  that  House, 
and  the  same  hon.  Member  elsewhere,  or 
rather  somebody  who  bore  his  name,  for 
he  could  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  the  same 
person,  when  "  courting  the  most  sweet 
voices  of  the  rabble."  Whatever  might 
be  his  conduct  elsewhere,  however,  he  ap- 
peared and  conducted  himself  in  that 
House  as  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford, 
and  as  such,  therefore,  he  should  treat 
him,  dismissing  from  his  mind  all  former 
transactions — and  without  condescending 
to  notice  the  "shave-beggar  abuse"  which 
he  might  have  cast  upon  him  elsewhere. 
The  Government  of  Ireland  could  rely 
with  confidence  on  the  returning  good 
sense  of  the  people  of  that  country,  and 
with  equal  confidence  on  the  zeal  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  Yeomanry. 

Lord  F.  L.  Oower  supported  the  original 
Resolution.  He  thought  the  whole  subject 
had  been  so  repeatedly  discussed,  that  it 
was  a  waste  of  time  and  words  then  to 
enter  further  into  it. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  was  ridiculous  to  call 
the  proposed  army  a  peace  establishment, 
when  there  was  an  increase  of  10»000 
men  beyond  what  was  usual  for  some  years 
back.  If  Russia  was  disposed  to  go  to 
war,  and  if  France  was  turned  into  a  camp, 
what  had  England  to  fear  from  that? — 
The  people  of  this  country  had  neither 
any  wish  to  interfere,  nor  any  interest  in 
interfering  with  them. — By  the  present 
system,  the  country  was  maintaining  one 
officer  to  every  six  men.  He  was  filled 
with  wonder,  when  he  heard  the  people  on 
every  side  calling  for  reduction,  and  whea 
he  heard  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
say,  that  he  could  not  take  ofi*  one  tax, 
without  laying  on  another — ^to  think  that 
out  of  15,000,OOOZ.,  which  was  the  Esti- 
mate for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance, 
means  could  not  be  found  to  make  some 
deductions.  Surely  3,000,000/.  might 
easily  be  reduced  from  this  enormous 
sum,    We   had   no   lees   than    15,000 
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officers  on  fulUpay,  and  10,000  on  half- 
pay^  so  that,  in  fact,  we  had  nearly  an 
army  of  officers.  He  was  convinced  from 
experience^  that  the  calling  out  of  the 
Yeomanry  was  an  injudicious  scheme, 
and  if  additional  troops  were  necessary, 
he  thought  the  more  economical  plan 
would  he  to  increase  the  regular  army  than 
to  call  out  the  Militia.  The  Committee 
had  been  led  away  from  the  real  question 
which  ought  to  occupy  its  consideration — 
namely,  whether  that  House  was  to 
sanction  an  Estimate  which  would  entail 
such  an  enormous  expense  upon  the 
country,  at  a  time  when  the  national 
resources  were  so  ill  calculated  to 
bear  it.  If  this  expenditure  were  en- 
couraged, the  country  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  at  the  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments by  which  it  would  find  itself  sur- 
rounded. Before  the  French  war,  the 
whole  of  the  expense  for  the  entire  service 
of  the  State  did  not  exceed  15,000,000^., 
and  now  the  country  was  called  upon  to 
vote  such  a  disproportionate  sum  merely 
for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance,  that 
it  really  ought  not  to  submit  to  the  de- 
mand. Since  1817  no  less  a  sum  than 
220,000,000/.  sterling,  had  been  expended 
for  the.  support  of  the  military  establish- 
ment during  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
Was  not  this  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  distresses  of  the  country  ?  The 
amount  thus  lavished  was  one-fourth  part 
of  the  National  Debt.  Now,  if  that 
money  had  been  applied  as  wisely  and 
as  judiciously  as  the  national  funds  were 
administered  in  America,  we  might  be  in 
somewhat  a  similar  situation  to  that 
country,  which  had  now  a  prospect  of 
being  free  from  debt  in  another  year. 
He  had  thought  that,  with  the  removal  of 
Lord  CasUereagh,  we  had  taken  leave  of 
the  Continent,  and  were  in  future  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  protection  of  our 
own  shore,  without  interfering  in  the 
policy,  or  the  affairs  of  other  States. 
Recollecting  that  the  design  of  opening 
the  Scheldt  had  led  to  a  war  which  in- 
volved us  in  an  expense  of  750,000,000/., 
he  was  extremely  averse  to  engaging  in 
a  similar  enterprise,  which  seemed  to  be 
relied  upon  as  the  great  merit  of  the 
present  Government.  He  regretted  that 
a  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  that  side  of  the 
House  should  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  saying  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
AffairS;  reminded  him  of  the  good  old 


times  of  the  Castlereagh  system — of  those 
times  when  the  Holy  Alliance  dictated 
Constitutions  to  the  States  of  Europe; 
and  when  millions  of  men  were  driven  in 
herds,  like  cattle,  and  placed  under  what- 
ever form  of  government  Lord  Castlereagh  ^ 
thought  proper  to  prescribe.  Such  was 
the  description  of  policy  which  had  led  to 
the  present  condition  of  our  affairs.  Would 
the  House  of  Commons  sanction  the  pre- 
sent extravagant  and  inordinate  Estimates 
for  such  reasons  as  they  had  heard  ad- 
vanced ?  If  they  did,  let  no  man  in  the 
country  hope  to  have  his  Assessed  Taxes 
taken  off,  or  his  burthens  relieved. 
15,000,000/.  sterling  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Ordnance  !  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  enormous  Estimate, 
which  would  certainly  incur  the  disap- 
probation and  censure  of  the  whole  coun- 
try ?  It  would  enable  the  Ministers  to  in- 
terfere still  further  in  the  affairs  of  other 
countries,  and  to  involve  this  kingdom  in 
increased  difficulties — [the  noise  in  the 
House  at  this  time  was  very  great.'\  He 
saw  that  the  House  was  against  him — 
that  what  he  was  saying  did  not  meet 
with  their  concurrence;  but  even  that 
should  not  prevent  him  from  taking  the 
sense  of  the  House,  if  \0  felt  that  his 
duty  required  it.  But  he  thought  he 
was  called  upon  to  make  some  allow- 
ance for  the  situation  in  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  was  placed,  and  to 
hope  that  those  Gentlemen  would  see 
what  the  interests  of  the  country  required, 
and  would  feel  the  necessity  of  retracing 
their  steps,  and  making  some  atonement 
for  their  deviation  from  that  which  was 
strictly  the  right  path,  by  the  nature  of 
the  Reform  which  they  meant  to  propose. 
That  Reform  would  give  the  country  the 
means  of  redress,  if  it  were  effectual ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  might  content 
himself  with  having  done  his  duty  by 
protesting  against  the  extravagance  of 
these  Estimates. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  the  good 
humour  with  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  urged  his  objections  to  the  pro- 
positions of  his  Majesty's  Government  was 
gratifying,  particularly  amidst  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  their  proceedings  were 
necessarilyattended.  The  non.  Member  had 
said,  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  both  sides 
of  the  House  supporting  these  Estimates. 
Now,  he  confessed  it  did  not  excite  any 
surprise  in  his  mind,  that  in  times  when 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  disturbed| 
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as  mnch  pleased  with  a  clieer  rrom  the  po- 
pulace as  any  one.  He  thought  the  hon. 
Secretary  for  Ireland  had  betrayed  a 
warmth  of  temper,  when  speaking  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterford,  which  was  not 
warrantable.  He  regretted  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  done  ao.  He  felt  assured, 
however,  that  the  bon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor would  not  taunt  him  with  speaking  dif- 
fereot  language  atdifferent  places;  and  in 
Older  to  put  this  to  the  test,  if  the  hon. 
Member  would  remind  him  of  any  one 
sentence  whichhe  had  uttered  atPreston, he 
would  repeat  it  to  the  House.  He  begged 
to  say,  he  would  repeat  it  to  the  House, 
whether  it  was  orderly  or  disorderlj — [a 
laugh,  and  criet  of"  Qaettum"],  If  hon. 
Members  were  tired  of  the  debate — if  tbey 
wished  to  go  home — ^wben  the  clock  struck 
twelve  (it  was  then  ten  minutes  to  twelve), 
he  would  move  an  adjournment  of  the 
House.  He  was  reminded  that  the 
clock  nerer  struck ;  but  when  the 
hand  pointed  to  twelve  he  would  move 
an  adjoamment.  The  first  question  be- 
fore the  House  was,  whether  the  army 
establishment  should  be  not  only  kept  up, 
but  actually  increased  for  a  year ;  since 
which,  an  amendment  had  been  proposed, 
to  vote  the  amount  now  submitted  for  three 
months  oulv.  He  b^^ed  to  say,  that  with 
neither  of  tKese  propositions  did  he  agree  ; 
and  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  moving  a 
further  amendment,  that,  instead  of  81 ,000 
men  being  kept  up,  the  number  should  be 
reduced  to  71,000  men;  and,  if  any  hon. 
Member  would  second  his  amenduient,  he 
would  assuredly  divide  the  House.  He 
had,  on  one  occasioD,  proceeded  to  a 
division,  and  hai^  "       "  '  " 

voted  with  him  ;  1 
terred,  on  that  ac< 
what  he  considerei 
sent  occasion,  he 
people  of  England 
debted  for  voting, 
the  army  and  nai 
He  had  been  much 
cackle  which  had  i 
sent  and  the  late  £ 
present  Secretary  c 
cretary, and  then,  t 
the  late  Secretaij 
to  his  successor.  It 
to  see  how  Gentle) 
OppositJOT)  to  the 
House,  chaoged  t 
seats,  just  as  if  th 
inosphen  sbont  1 
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which  rendered  such  a  change  iiieTtttbie. 
He  had  been  told,  that  there  w«  ta  a 
mospheic  in  that  House,  which,  htai 
long,  would  work  achaage  even  opon L- 
He  thought  that  was  a  mistake.  H«  i . 
not  feel  the  change  at  preaeat,— be  i : 
not  expect  that  he  should  (ed  it,  lo:  i; 
carried  a  tittle  chenii  about  him  to  :' 
vent  him  from  being  coDtamioalcd.  B 
would,  in  conclusion,  say,  that  be  b. 
not  heard  one  word  frcMit  either  side  of  ± 
House  that  convinced  him  of  the  DKn 
sity  of  increasing  the  standing  anuT.  1 
indeed,  the  country  was  in  such  a  situ 
tion  that  it  required  87,000  men  for  ih 
service  of  England,  it  was  bad  indeed.  I 
the  country  were  in  that  condicioo.  b 
would  beg  leave  to  ask,  who  was  itthal  b 
brought  it  into  that  stale  ?  Conld  not  i- 
people  of  England  be  intrusted  with  usi 
He  would  say,  that  they  dare  not  ipirn 
arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  £:: 
land.  If  arms  were  placed  to  Om 
hands,  there  would  be  a  Reform  of  Pi'ti 
ment  within  three  months.  Give  iki 
the  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  the  House  mir 
trust  them  with  arms,  for  they  wonU  tie 
feel  that  they  had  a  share  in  making  li 
laws,  and  would  feel  pride  in  proteclc. 
them  from  violation.  Let  the  House  be 
in  mind  In  what  way  the  petitions  «(~ 
received.  Members  came  down  with  u- 
petitions  of  the  people,  day  after  day,  ■'■ 
order  to  present  them,  but  had  do  oppi^' 
tunity ;  and  when  they  were  preseni^ 
there  was  such  a  noise  in  the  House,  llu 
the  clerk,  who  read  them,  could  not  t< 
heard.  The  hon.  Member  conclui!^ 
by  moving  an  Amendment,  that  instead  : 
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was  under  great  obligations  to  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  for  the  steady  and  prac- 
tical economy  which  he  bad  introduced 
into  his  department;  but, still  he  hoped 
that  further  reductions  were  practicable. 
Several  bad,  in  fact,  taken  place ;  such  as 
the  reduction  of  the  salary  of  the  governor 
of  Ceylon  from  10»000/.  to  8,000/.  per 
year,  and  many  more  were  in  contempla- 
tion, particularly  in  the  colonies,  the 
detail  of  which  could  not  yet  be  made 
public. 

Sir  H,  Hardinge  ^aid,  in  explanation, 
that  as  the  late  Government  had  been 
accused  of  not  having  done  enough  in  the 
way  of  retrenchment,  he  had  thought  it 
fair  to  ask  what  reduction  the  present 
Government  had  made  in  these  large 
Estimates  ? 

Mr.  C.  Builer  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
reasons  assigned  for  the  proposed  aug- 
mentation, and  he  thought  that  in  such 
times  of  distress  and  difficulty,  nothing 
but  some  pressing  danger  should  have  in- 
duced the  Ministers  to  propose  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  military  force. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  late  Government  were  entitled  to  thanks 
for  the  assiduous  and  diligent  efforts  which 
they  had  applied  to  the  work  of  reduction ; 
and  he  was  also  grateful  to  the  present 
Government  for  having  made  this  addition 
to  the  force  at  so  small  an  expense.  He 
must  say,  that  he  had  never  been  in  any 
company  where  a  great  tribute  of  praise 
was  not  paid  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
late  Secretary  at  War,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  administered  the  affairs  of 
that  department  while  under  his  control. 
He  (Mr.  Littleton)  was  not  afraid  of  his 
constituents  knowing  that  he  was  in  favour 
of  a  small  augmentation  of  the  force.  See- 
ing the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent, 
be  thought  the  Grovernment  was  not  depart- 
ing from  its  principle,  in  making  a  smail  in- 
crease of  the  defences  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  the  last  hon.  Member  had 
praised  both  the  late  Ministry  and  the  pre- 
sent Ministry,  but  he  feared  that  he  could 
praise  neither.  The  present  Ministry  had 
promised  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  retrench- 
ment, and  now  they  came  forward  propos- 
ing an  augmentation  of  expenditure. 
They  proposed  a  reduction  of  some  300/. 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
including  the  Yeomanry,  and  other  parts 
of  the  additional  force,  an  increase  of 
300,000/.  or  500,000/.  The  effect  of  these 
ipeasares  would  bei  to  place  them  in  lucb 


I  a   situation   with  the  country  as  would 
give  them  reason  to  be  very  much  dissatis* 
fied  with  the  result.     One  hon.  Member 
said,  that  the  force  was  to  be  increased  on 
account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
try, while  another  said,  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  agitated  state  of  the  Continent,    In 
God's  name,  he  would  ask,  why  increase 
the  army  from  81,000  to  88,000,  and  aug- 
ment the  navy  by  3,000  men  to  put  down, 
disturbances  in  the  country  ?     And  if  it 
were  done  on  account  of  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs on  the  Continent,  he  would  say,  that 
the  measure  was  quite  inadequate.     He 
therefore  implored  the  Government,  for 
the  sake  of  the  people  of  this  country — for 
the  sake  of  the  suffering  constituents  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Staffordshire,  who 
was  friendly  to  this  increase  of  expeqse, 
not  to  add  to  their  burthens.     With  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  of  the  present  Minis- 
ters he  begged  to  say  a  few  words.     If 
he  understood  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  right,  on  Friday  night  last,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  in  a  tone  of  irony,  con- 
gratulated the  present  Administration  on 
the  subjects  ofeconomy  and  non-interven- 
tion.     His   Majesty's  present  Ministers, 
observed  the  right  hon .  Baropet,  pursued  ex-^ 
actly  the  same  course  on  those  two  heada 
as  their  predecessors.  What  had  Ministers 
done,  he  begged  to  inquire  ?    They  had 
not  introduced  any  economical  plans  to  re- 
lieve the  country,  and  they  had  interfered 
with  other  States.  If  the  statements  which 
had  got  abroad  were  correct,  the  five  great 
Powers  had  been  dictating  to  Belgium  as 
to  her  future  king.  After  the  Belgians  had 
fought  for  and  obtained  liberty,  their  only 
fault  was,  that  they  did  not  do,  what  was 
much  better  than  elect  a  king — appoint  a 
President,  and  have  a  republican  form 
of  government  at  once.     A  similar  fault 
had  been  committed  by  the  French  people, 
who  fought  so   bravely  the  three  days 
of  July.     The  error  which  the  French  na- 
tion had  committed,  after  losing  8,000 
men  on  those  days  which  he  had  alluded 
to,  was  in  not  returning  to  a  republican 
form  of  government.  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  (Mr.  Stanley)had  taunted  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterford  (Mr.O'Connell),  and 
said,  that  he  used  very  different  langu^ein 
that  House  from  what  he  applied  to  the 
Dublin  rabble.  He(Mr.  Hunt) bad  frequent 
opportunities  of  bearing  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor,  when  they  were  candidates  at 
Preston,  and  he  could  say,  from  that  ex* 
perience,  that  the  bon.  Gentleman  appealed 
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as  much  pleased  with  a  cheer  from  the  po- 
pulace as  any  one.  He  thought  the  hon. 
Secretary  for  Ireland  had  betrayed  a 
warmth  of  temper,  when  speaking  of  the 
hon,  member  for  Waterford,  which  was  not 
warrantable.  He  regretted  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  done  so.  He  felt  assured, 
however,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor would  not  taunt  him  with  speaking  dif- 
ferent language  at  different  places ;  and  in 
order  to  put  this  to  the  test,  if  the  hon. 
Member  would  remind  him  of  any  one 
sentence  whichhe  haduttered  at  Preston, he 
would  repeat  it  to  the  House,  He  begged 
to  say,  he  would  repeat  it  to  the  House, 
whether  it  was  orderly  or  disorderly — [a 
laugh,  and  cries  q/*"  Question  "].  If  hon. 
Members  were  tired  of  the  debate — if  they 
wished  to  go  home — ^when  the  clock  struck 
twelve  (it  was  then  ten  minutes  to  twelve), 
he  would  move  an  adjournment  of  the 
House.  He  was  reminded  that  the 
clock  never  struck ;  but  when  the 
hand  pointed  to  twelve  he  would  move 
an  adjournment.  The  first  question  be- 
fore the  House  was,  whether  the  army 
establishment  should  be  not  only  kept  up, 
but  actuadly  increased  for  a  year;  since 
which,  an  amendment  had  been  proposed, 
to  vote  the  amount  now  submitted  for  three 
months  only.  He  begged  to  say,  that  with 
neither  of  these  propositions  did  he  agree  ; 
and  he  should  take  the  liberty  of  moving  a 
further  amendment,  that,  instead  of  8 1 ,000 
men  being  kept  up,  the  number  should  be 
reduced  to  71,000  men;  and,  if  any  hon. 
Member  would  second  his  amendment,  he 
would  assuredly  divide  the  House.  He 
had,  on  one  occasion,  proceeded  to  a 
division,  and  had  a  very  small  number 
voted  with  him  ;  but  he  should  not  be  de- 
terred, on  that  account,  from  performing 
what  he  considered  his  duty.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  he  was  anxious  to  show  the 
people  of  England  to  whom  they  were  in- 
debted for  voting,  for  the  establishment  of 
the  army  and  navy,  15,000,000/.  a-year. 
He  had  been  much  amused  at  the  laudatory 
cackle  which  had  passed  between  the  pre- 
sent and  the  late  Secretary  of  War.  The 
present  Secretary  complimented  the  late  Se- 
cretary, and  then,  to  keep  the  game  a-going, 
the  late  Secretary  returned  the  compliment 
to  his  successor.  It  was  a  singular  spectacle 
to  see  how  Gentlemen,  who  went  from  the 
Opposition  to  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  changed  their  opinions  with  their 
seats,  just  as  if  there  had  been  some  at- 
iBosphere  about  the  Ministerial  benches 


which  rendered  such  a  change  inevitable. 
He  had  been  told,  that  there  was  an  at- 
mosphere in  that  House,  which,  before 
long,  would  work  a  change  even  upon  him. 
He  thought  that  was  a  mistake.  He  did 
not  feel  the  change  at  present, — he  did 
not  expect  that  he  should  feel  it,  for  he 
carried  a  little  charih  about  him  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  contaminated.  He 
would,  in  conclusion,  say,  that  he  had 
not  heard  one  word  from  either  side  of  the 
House  that  convinced  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  the  standing  army.  If, 
indeed,  the  country  was  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  it  required  87,000  men  for  the 
service  of  England,  it  was  bad  indeed.  If 
the  country  were  in  that  condition,  he 
would  beg  leave  to  ask,  who  was  it  that  had 
brought  it  into  that  state  ?  Could  not  the 
people  of  England  be  intrusted  with  arms  ? 
He  would  say,  that  they  dare  not  intrust 
arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. If  arms  were  placed  in  their 
hands,  there  would  be  a  Reform  of  Parlia- 
ment within  three  months.  Give  them 
the  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  the  House  might 
trust  them  with  arms,  for  they  would  then 
feel  that  they  had  a  share  in  making  the 
laws,  and  would  feel  pride  in  protecting 
them  from  violation.  Let  the  House  bear 
in  mind  in  what  way  the  petitions  were 
received.  Members  came  down  with  the 
petitions  of  the  people,  day  after  day,  in 
order  to  present  them,  but  had  no  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  when  they  were  presented, 
there  was  such  a  noise  in  the  House,  that 
the  clerk,  who  read  them,  could  not  be 
heard. .  The  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  moving  an  Amendment,  that  instead  of 
88,000  men  for  the  Army,  the  number 
should  be  reduced  from  81,000  (the  pre- 
sent force)  to  71,000  men. 

The  Amendment  having  been  seconded. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant  inquired  whether 
the  hon.  member  for  Preston  intended  the 
proposition  to  extend  to  a  year,  or  three 
months  ? 

Mr.  Hunt. — For  a  year. 

After  the  original  question,  with  the 
two  amendments,  had  been  put  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee, 

Lord  Mortteth  said,  after  the  threat 
held  out  by  the  hon.  member  for  Preston^ 
with  respect  to  moving  the  adjoummeot 
of  the  House,  he  should  observe  the  limits 
prescribed  of  old  to  Cinderella.  In  what  be 
should  address  to  the  House  he  should  be 
verybrief.  Hehad always, hitherto, support* 
ed  the  principles  of  economy  and  Reform ; 
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and  notwithstanding  the  baneful  influence 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Preston  said 
pervaded  the  benches  on  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  sit,  he  felt  that  he  was  not  giv- 
ing*   a  vote  at  variance  with  his  former 
principles  when  he  supported  the  original 
Motion.    It  had  been  described  as  a  sin- 
gular anomaly,  that  Ministers,  who  had 
obtainedoffice  by  their  economical  pledges, 
should  propose  to  raise  the  military  force 
of  the  country   from  81,000  to   88,000 
men.    A  gallant  Officer  opposite  had  pro- 
posed to  grant  the  necessary  supply  for 
this  force  for  three  months  ;    but  had  re- 
fused to  grant  it  for  a  longer  period.  The 
hon.  member  for  Preston  had  refused  to 
grant  it  at  all,  and  had  even  proposed  to 
reduce  the  army  to  71,000  men.     Now, 
he  would  put  it  even  to  that  hon.  member 
himself,  whether  circumstances  might  not 
render  it  expedient  to  have  our  forces  so 
arranged,  that  at  a  moment's  notice  a 
large  body  of  troops  might  be  conveyed  to 
a  place  of  danger.     In  a  single  district,  in 
a  single  hour,  events  might  take  place, 
through  the  machinations  of    turbulent 
men,    which,   if  not  instantly  repressed, 
might  occasion  an  expenditure  which  years 
of  strict  economy  would  not  repair.    That 
danger  of  this  nature  had  recently  existed 
in  the  British  Islands,  no  man  could  deny: 
that  it  had  now  ceased,  he  believed  all 
men  would  agree.     The  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  had  used  something  like  a  taunt 
against  the  gentlemen  of  England,    for 
not  coming  forward  as    the    people  of 
France  had  done,  and  forming  themselves 
into  ranks  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 
God  forbid  that  the  gentlemen  of  this 
country  should  act  as  their  neighbours  in 
France    had    done.      Who  could    view 
what  had  so  recently  passed  in  that  coun- 
try, without  feeling  deep  regret  ?     Monu- 
ments of  art  had  been  destroved,  and  em- 
blems  of  religion  cast  under  foot,  by  a 
tyrannical  mob.     The  hon.  member  for 
Preston  thought  that  the  people  of  France 
had  been  guilty  of  a  great  fault  in  not  es- 
tablishing a  republic.   He  (Lord  Morpeth) 
should  have  thought  that  no  man  could 
have  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  French  republic.     He  con- 
curred in  the  vote  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  War,  conceiving 
the  increase  of  the  army  to  be  a  means  of 
preserving  order  at  home  and  peace  abroad . 
He  was  sony  that  such  a  necessity  existed. 

He  entertained  the  utmor*  —'' \  upon 

the  pledges  of  ec^  **a- 


jesty's  Ministers  bad  given,  and  he  was 
confident  that  they  believed  an  additional 
force  to  be  necessary,  otherwise  they  never 
would  have  submitted  such  a  proposition. 

ColonellDavt^s  said,  after  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp) 
as  to  the  examination  of  some  points  to 
which  he  (Colonel  Davies)  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  he  would 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mir.  Hunt  persisted  in  dividing  the 
House  on  his  amendment,  when  there  ap- 
peared,— Against  it  250;  in  favour  of  it 
6— Majority  244. 

The  original  Resolution,  '*  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  a  sum,  not 
exceeding  2,796,043/.  be  granted  to  his 
Majesty,  to  defray  the  charges  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Land  Forces  for  the  year 
1831,"  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Buller,  Charles  Warburton,  Henry 

Hume,  Joseph  Wood,  John 
Mahon,  O'Gonnan  teller. 

O'Connell,  Daniel  Hunt,  Henry 

HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Tuesday,  Feb.  22 J  1831. 

Returns  ordend.  On  the  Motion  of  Lord  Fabnbam, 
Copies  of  the  Reports  made  by  Mr.  J.  Grutham,  to  the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  dated  the  31st  December, 
182S,  and  of  the  Memorial  presented  to  theLard>lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  on  May  51U,  18S5,  by  the  Earl  of  Clancarty 
and  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  relative  to  letooviag 
obstructions  in  the  navigation  <ii  the  Shannon. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Kiwo,  firom  the  County  of 
Somerset,  ftom  a  Meeting  at  the  Rotunda,  from  two 
Parishes  in  Irehmd,  against  Tithes ;  ftom  Naas  and  Navan, 
for  an  alteration  of  the  Education  Grants;  and  ftom 
Halifax,  for  Refonn.  By  the  Duke  of  Guoucscrnt. 
ftom  Gloucester,  for  Reform,  and  against  SUvery.  By 
the  Duke  of  Wsllihotoit,  ftom  the  Bankers  and  Mer- 
ehants  of  Edinburgh,  interested  In  the  West-India  Colo- 
nies, for  a  previous  indemnity  to  thd  Owners  of  Pnqperty 
befbre  the  Emancipation  of  Negro  Slaves.  By  Lord 
Fahwham,  flrom  Kelkee,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  i 
ftom  a  Corporation  Guild  in  Dublin,  that  the  Parliament 
should  sit  every  three  years  in  Dublin. 

• 

Distress  in  Ireland.]  Lord  Darn^ 
ley,  in  presenting  a  Petition  from  Liskeard, 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Coal  Duties,  begged 
leave  to  advert  to  a  statement  that  had 
been  made  in  another  place — namely, 
that  in  two  baronies  of  an  Irish  county, 
where  distress  to  a  great  extent  prevailed, 
the  proprietors  of  land  to  the  amount  of 
14,000/.  a  year,  had  come  forward  with 
only  100/.,  to  relieve  the  public  and  ac- 
knowledged want.  If  such  were  the  fact, 
he  thought  it  a  case  deserving  extreme 
reprobation. 
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Lord  TVynAom  taid,  the  charg;e  amount- 
ed to  nothing  less  than  a  proscription  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  County  of  Mayo, 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  made 
without  any  foundation  whatever. 

Earl  Damley  said,  that  he  had  not 
made  any  charge  against  the  gentlemen 
of  that  county. 

Lord  Teynham  did  not  say  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  done  so;  it  was  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  who  made  the  charge. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  it  was  |alto- 
gether  irregular  to  advert  to  a  debate  that 
had  passed  elsewhere,  and  of  which  their 
Lordships  could  not  have  an  accurate 
knowledge.  He  did  not  know  what  the 
statement  in  question  meant ;  but  he  was 
sure,  that  any  assertion  made  by  his  hon. 
friend  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
would  be  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Refobm.]  The  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, in  presenting  a  Petition,  on  the 
subject  of  Reform,  from  Balltndooly,  was 
understood  to  regret  that  a  question  of 
such  great  importance,  and  on  which  so 
many  conflicting  opinions  existed,  should 
be  brought  forward  at  the  present  moment, 
when  there  was  so  much  agitation  both  at 
home  and  abroad;  when  the  policy  of 
this  country  was  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
revolution  in  France — which  revolution, 
by  the  way»  he  considered  to  be  attended 
with  much  more  dangerous  consequences 
than  the  first — and  when  Ireland  was  so 
seriously  disturbed.  He  thought  that  his 
Maiesty*s  Government  ought  to  pause, 
and  not  to  press  forward  a  measure,  which 
rec^uired  the  coolest  deliberation  and  tran- 
qud  investigation.  At  the  same  time  he 
bcfjrged  some  explanation  of  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  a 
few  evenings  ago,  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Crown  to  the  proposition 
intended  to  be  submitted,  as  he  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  strictly  correct  to  influ- 
ence the  votes  of  the  Legislature,  by  an 
avowal  of  the  determination  of  the  Sove- 
reign. 

The  Loird  Chancellor  said,  that  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  noble 
Marquis,  he  would  only  say  one  or  two 
words,  as  they  were  met  that  evening  to 
discuss  Chancery  Reform  only ;  but  he  had 
no  objection  to  repeat  what  he  said  on  a 
late  occasion — namely,  that  the  plan  of 
reform  to  which  he  had  given  his  con- 
currence, was  to  be  brought  forward  with 
the  consent  of  all  his  Majesty*a  servants ; 


and  that  the  measure  had  received  the 
approbation  of  the  Crown,  inasmuch  u 
any  plan  to  be  propounded  to  Parltameiit 
by  the  King's  servants,  must  of  necasitj 
have  the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign.  Wvk 
regard  to  the  influence  which  an  annouoce- 
ment  of  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  migi^t 
have  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature, 
all  he  could  say  was,  that  it  would  be  n- 
tremely  improper  to  attempt  to  influena 
the  votes  of  any  Member  of  either  House 
in  that  manner.  No  such  tendency  coqM 
be  imagined  from  what  he  bad  said,  id 
the  measure  was  to  be  brought  forward  is 
the  House  of  Commons,  according  to  tbe 
precedent  set  in  tbe  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration, when  the  Cabinet  Bill  was  is- 
trusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  was 
not  a  member  of  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  felt  ^• 
fled  at  the  explanation  of  the  noble  asd 
learned  Lord ;  and  if  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  determined  to  follow  up 
their  declaration,  and  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
Reform,  he  hoped  that  it  would  bea  ffle^ 
sure  calculated  to  do  as  much  good,  tod 
work  as  little  evil,  as  possible. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Reform  in  Chancery.]  Lord  ITyi- 
ford  presented  a  Petition  from  Joseph 
Harrington,  Westminster,  who  complained 
that  he  had  been  exposed  to  a  Cbaoc^ 
litigation,  the  attorney's  bill  of  costs  for 
which  amounted  to  7,000/. ;  that  be  bad 
paid  that  bill,  with  the  exception  of 
1,700/.,  and  that  the  attorney  held  back 
a  valuable  deed,  until  that  retsinerva^ 
paid,  and  the  cost  of  taxing  the  bill  woold 
amount  to  1,500/.  He  had  never  prac- 
tised himself  in  the  Court  of  Chanoert. 
but  such  a  state  of  the  law  was  wone 
than  no  law  at  all. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  addressed  their 
Lordships  to  the  following  efiecti—Io 
rising,  my  Lords,  to  address  your  lord- 
ships on  a  subject  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, I  cannot  dissemble  to  myselft ' 
cannot  dissemble  to  your  Lordships,  tb<t 
I  am  placing  myself  in  a  situation  of 
no  small  peril,  of  no  laconsiderftMe 
anxiety;  and  that  I  am  laying  mj^^' 
open  to  numerous  severe  imputations.  I^ 
may  be  said,  that  the  evils  of  the  existio^ 
system  have  existed  for  so  many  J^'** 
and  that  it  is  so  gigantic  in  its  chaiacter. 
that  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  eifose 
their  extent,  or  to  propose  for  tbem  as.^ 
remedy,   argues  no  incooMdersMe  p^ 
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sumption  on  iHy  part.  I  answer,  that  my 
duty,  my  double  duty,  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  as  the  Judge  presiding 
over  the  Court  in  which  the  evils  alluded 
10  arise,  prevent  me  from  justly  incurring 
this  charge  of  presumption.  I  shall  also 
be  told,  that  wiser  and  greater  men,  men 
of  much  more  experience  than  myself, 
have  sat  in  that  Court  during  the  whole  of 
their  lives,  without  ever  attempting,  even 
in  the  maturity  of  their  experience,  and 
at  the  close  of  their  career,  what  I  am 
attempting  at  the  very  commencement  of 
mine.  My  answer  is  this : — ^Those  great 
and  learned  men,  whose  integrity  was  un- 
spotted as  their  capacity  was  undoubted, 
have  entered  the  Court  of  Chancery  with 
the  same  desire  that  I  entertain,  to  effect 
a  remedy  of  the  evils  which  exist  there. 
But  such  is  the  nature  of  those  evils,  so 
great  is  their  tendency  to  push  up  their 
shoots,  to  throw  forth  their  ramifications, 
to  let  their  roots  spread,-— enveloping  and 
entangling  all  the  neighbouring  objects, 
that  scarcely  any  Judge  has  begun  the 
work  of  pruning,  and  made  the  attempt 
to  lop  the  rank  exuberance  of  these  evils, 
before  he  has  found  himself  perplexed 
and  encumbered[by  the  wide-spreadsystem, 
and  overwhelmed  by  his  effort  to  remove 
them.  This,  my  Lords,  is  the  excuse  of 
those  eminent  men  for  having  passed  so 
much  of  their  lives  in  the  Court,  without 
accomplishing  a  reform,  without  affording 
redress  to  complaints,  and  without  cor- 
recting abuses,  which  they  acknowledged 
to  exist,  but  were  unable  to  master.  But 
to  me  it  would  be  no  excuse — it  would 
offer  no  palliation,  if,  wise  by  their  ex- 
perience, and  warned  by  their  example,  I 
were  not, .  in  the  very  beginning  of  my 
course,  to  attempt  to  do  that  which,  were 
I  to  proceed  onward  as  they  proceeded,  I 
should  be  unable  hereafter  to  effect.  I 
state  this,  my  Lords,  at  the  outset,  in 
order  to  meet  the  charge  which  1  know 
will  be  brought  against  me,  that  J,  who 
have  held  the  Great  Seal  only  a  quarter  of 
a  year — it  happens,  by  chance,  that  being 
appointed  on  the  22nd  November,  I  am 
addressing  your  Lordships  on  the  22nd 
February — I,  who  have  little  or  no  expe-* 
rience,  whose  knowledge  of  the  practice 
of  the  Court  must  necessarily  be  limited 
^I,  a  mere  novice  in  the  law  of  that 
^ourt,  nevertheless  begin  with  attempting 
what  others,  to  the  very  close  of  their 
career,  have  not  attempted — a  change,  an 
innovation,  and  to  sum  up  all  in  one  ex- 
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pression,  so  hateful,  so  alien  to  long- 
established  habits,  so  sore,  so  agonising  to 
the  experienced  practitioner — ^in  one  hate- 
ful word,  <<  the  head  and  front  of  my 
offending" — a  Chancery  Reform.  Reform, 
odious  and  reprobated  in  all  places,  is 
especially  odious,  and  espeoially  repro- 
bated there,  where  it  appears  as  it  were  a 
monster,  composed  of  two  parts,  so 
utterly  irreconcileable  and  incongruous  as 
Chancery  and  Reform.  My  answer  to  this 
charge  I  have  already  given,  and,  short  as 
my  experience  has  been  in  that  Court,  I 
almost  alreadv  begin  to  feel  those  diffi- 
culties and  those  encumbrances,  which 
have  overpowered  and  mastered  the  good 
intentions  of  all  my  illustrious  predeoes« 
sors.  I  feel  afraid  that  I  am  already,  as 
it  were,  becoming  attached  to  the  soil;  I 
am  already  in  the  course  of  seduction ;  I 
am  getting  involved  in  the  integuments 
and  entanglements  which  I  have  been  de- 
scribing as  forming  the  excuse  for  my  pre- 
decessors, and  I,  who  came  into  the  Court 
pouring  out  pmyers  for  reform,  am  almost 
already  incapacitated  for  attempting  it; 
and  if  I  remain  there  inactive  a  little 
longer,  shall  be  wholly  so. 

"  Viz  prece  finltft,  torpor  gravis  alligat  artus  \ 
MolHa  cinguntur  tenut  priecordia  libro ; 
In  frondem  erines,  ia  ramoi  brachla  erescnnt : 
Pes  modo  tarn  velox  pigris  radioibus  hieret ; 
Ora  cacumen  obit ;  remanet  nitor  unus  in  ili&." 

I  feel  that  I  am  on  the  point,  if  I  delay 
but  one  instant  of  fleeing  altogether  from 
the  day,  of  becoming  fixed  and  rooted  in 
the  soil;  and  that  I  sbaH  flourish  only 
like  the  laurel  in  the  fable,  a  monument 
of  her  escape  from  the  embraces  of  the 
god  of  light.  These,  my  Lords,  are  the 
considerations  which  induce  me,  while  I 
may,  to  break  loose  from  the  entangle- 
ments in  which  I  shall  otherwise  be  in- 
volved. I  now  proceed  to  the  subject;  and 
in  stating  the  objects  which  1  have  in  view, 
I  shall  deem  it  unnecessary  to  trespass  on 
your  Lordships  with  any  observationsof  that 
which  has  been  a  subject  of  so  much  com- 
plaint— the  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ;  being  aware  that  when  I  pronounce 
this  word,  I  shall  recall  to  all  your  Lord- 
ships'  minds  images  of  expense,  of  delay, 
of  vexation;  though  I  hope  to  none  ot 
more  serious  injury.  But,  my  Lords,  the 
usages  of  Chancery  afe  not  all  eviL 
Bad  as  they  are,  they  are,  like  the  pre- 
siding Judge  of  another  Court,  not  quite  so 
black  as  they  are  painted.  For  those  evils 
which  do  exist,  however^  it  is  well  worth 
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our  attempting  to  find  one  or  two  simple 
and  safe  remedies.  Having  thrown  aside 
all  consideration  of  the  delay,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed, my  Lords,  shortly  to  state  to  your 
Lordships  the  course  which  I  mean  to  pur- 
sue in  unfolding  the  existing  evils,  and  in 
recommending  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  efficient  remedies  for  them.  To  lead 
your  Lordships  through  all  the  mazes  of 
Chancery  litigation  and  practice,  would 
be  exceedingly  tedious,  and  it  would  not 
be  more  tedious  than  it  would  be  useless. 
I  think  I  shall  better  spend  the  short  space 
of  yo\ir  Lordships'  time — I  hope  it  will  be 
but  a  short  space;  I  know  promises  of 
that  kind  are  more  frequently  made  than 
kept,  especially  with  reference  to  legal 
matters,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  a  short 
space — I  say,  my  Lords,  I  think  I  shall 
better  spend  the  short  space  of  your  Lord- 
ships' time  which  I  am  about  to  occupy, 
by  laying  down  the  principles  on  which  J 
think  all  jadicial  reforms  ought  to  proceed, 
and  by  then  showing  the  manner  in  which 
those  principles  will  be  carried  into  efiect 
in  the  remedies  for  the  acknowledged  evils 
of  Chancery  practice  which  I  am  about 
to  propose  for  the  adoption  of  your 
Lordships.  My  Lords,  the  first  of  these 
principles  which  I  lay  down  is  this  : — that 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  great  judicial 
machinery,  where  the  construction  of  a 
Court  leaves  it  open  to  various  abuses,  it 
is  much  better  to  begin  by  reforming  that 
Court,  rather  than  by  any  change  in  those 
laws  or  in  that  system  of  jurisprudence  on 
which  the  rights  and  property  of  men  de- 
pend. My  Lords,  it  is  better  for  obvious 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  safer ; 
which  in  all  changes  is  the  first  and  car- 
dinal consideration  of  all  reform.  If  you 
do  not  take  that  course — if  you  substi- 
tute for  the  ills  you  have  (the  maxim 
is  almost  proverbial)  a  something  which 
you  are  not  beforehand  perfectly  certain 
will  not  produce  greater  or  even  equal 
evils,  you  will  not  only  do  no  immediate 
good,  but  you  will  be  certain  to  do  much 
eventual  injury.  Now,  nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  that  a  change  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Court  will  be  a  much  more 
lenient,  and  a  much  more  easy  course ; 
and  a  course  which,  if  it  shall  be  found  not 
to  effect  the  remedy  expected  from  it,  it 
may  .be  more  easily  ^traced,  than  the 
adoption  of  any  new  laws,  altering  that 
system  by  which  the  rights  and  properties 
of  the  King's  subjects  are  disposed  of, 
and  the  various  grounds  are  prescribed  on 


which  those  rights  and  properties  are  held; 
in  all  respects  a  task  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, and  one  which  requires  the  utmost 
care  and  deliberation.    In  order  to  see 
how  much  safer  it  is  to  proceed  by  al- 
terations in  the  constitution  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  tribunals,  than  in  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence  and  the  es- 
tablished rights  of  property,  one  has  only 
to  consider,  that  every  alteration  in  these 
principles,  and  in  these  rights,  always  has, 
more  or  less,  a  retrospective  effect,  and 
eventually  all  the  consequences  of  an  ex 
post  facto  law.     An  instance  of  this,  al- 
though by  no  means  the  strongest  instance 
that  might  be  adduced,  occurs  in  the  case 
of  the  General  Registry  Bill,  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  improvement  of  legal 
procedure,  and  now  in  progress  through 
that  House.     However  valuable  the  im- 
provement proposed  to  be  carried  into 
effect  by  that  measure,  it  has  a  retro- 
spective operation,  and  the  effect  of  an 
ex  post  facto  law,  for  it  attaches  a  for- 
feiture to  the  want  of  registration,  which 
did  not  apply  to  it  before.    This  is  not 
the  strongest  instance  of  the  kind ;  but 
even  of  the  objection  to  this  extent,  the 
plan  which  I  propose  to  follow  is  per- 
fectly clear.     Another  grand  advanti^e  of 
this  mode  of  proceeding  is,  that  it  is  not 
only  easy  of  being  carried  into  operation, 
and  rendered  more  efficacious,  but  also 
that  it  tends  to  eradicate  the  evils  and  de- 
fects even  of  the  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence, which  govern  our  tribunals,  one  by 
one,  gradually,  and  progressively,  and  in 
a  much  safer  manner  than  by  altering  the 
laws  according  to  the  devices  of  any  man's 
ingenuity.    You  will  find,  my  Lords,  that 
if  the  tribunals  for  the  administration  of 
justice  be  placed  on  a  good  footing,  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  t^  law 
Itself,  as  applicable  to  person  and  pro- 
perty, will  be  improved,  in  the  best  and 
safest  way — that  of  improved  experience 
and  gradually  improvea  practice.     And  I 
do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  except  in  the  case 
of  our  very  earliest  Statutes,  the  bulk  of 
our  law  and  our  best  laws  have  grown  up 
by  the  improvement  in  the  structure  of  our 
tribunals,  and  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice.     How  many  of  our 
best  laws — ^how  many  of  our  best  reme* 
dies  for  wrong,  and  securities  against  op- 
pression, have  been  owing  to  Trial  by  Jury, 
and  some  other  admirable  portions  in  the 
construction  of  our   tribunals.      Of  all 
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means  of  improvement,  therefore,  a  change 
for  the  better  in  the  structure  and  con- 
stitution of  our  tribunals  is  the  safest  and 
the  most  efficacious.    The  next  principle 
on  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  act 
is,  that  the  Judicial  and  Ministerial  func- 
tions ought  to  be  kept  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct as  possible.     In  the  jurisdiction  of 
Chancery,  and  of  all  Chancery  Judges, 
the  judicial  and  ministerial  functions  are 
too  much  blended  ;  and  to  separate  them 
is  one  great  object  of  the  Bill  which  T  am 
about  to  propose  to  your  Lordships.     A 
third  principle,  my  Lords,  is  this — that 
wherever  it  is  possible  (and  in  most  cases 
I  think  it  is  possible),  viva  voce  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  should  be  substituted  for 
examination  by   written    interrogatories. 
This  of  itself,  my  Lords,  though  a  com- 
plete novelty  in  Chancery  practice,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  a  most  invaluable  im- 
provement; and  I  will,  with  your  Lord- 
ships* permission,  briefly  state  some  of  the 
inconveniences  and  evils  attendant  on  the 
opposite  practice,  with  a  view  to  render 
clear  the  importance  of  the  alteration ; — 
When  a  witness  comes  to  be  examined  in 
a  Court  of  Law — in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  for  instance,  where  my  noble  and 
learned  friend  has  so  long  presided  with 
so  much  credit  to  himself,  and  advantage 
to  the  country — he  is  seen,  not  only  by  the 
Counsel  and  the  parties,  but  also  by  the 
Judge  and  the  Jury,  and  the  examination 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
put  the  questions,  who  are  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  answers,  and  who  are  most 
competent  to  judge  of  the  value  of  his 
testimony,  as  far  as  that  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  given,  which  is  a 
most  important  element  in  estimating  the 
degree  of  credibility  due  to  every  assertion. 
The  Counsel,  too,  hears  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  before  he  puts  a  second  ;  and 
the  Counsel  who  cross-examines  a  witness 
has  previously  heard  the  examination  in 
chief,  so  that  both  the  examination  and 
cross-examination  take  place  in  the  pre- 
sence of  persons  deeply  interested  in  ex- 
posing deficiencies  and  incongruities  in  the 
testimony  given,  and  by  which  the  cause 
has  to  be  decided.     These  advantages, 
which  are  so  ordinary  and  common  in  Courts 
of  Law  that  it  is  not  generally  thought  worth 
while  to  mention  them,  are  of  the  very 
highest  importance;  and  yet,  from  these 
advantages,  some  of   our  tribunals,  in- 
cluding all  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  where 
all  interrogatories  are  put  in  writing,  are 
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quite  shut  out.    When  a  person  is  ex- 
amined on  written  interrogatories,  they 
are  put  first,  second,  and  third,  and  so 
on,  while  no  opportunity  is  afforded,  or 
offered,  of  frammg  a  succeeding  interroga- 
tory on  the  answer  to  a  preceding  one  ;  so 
that  the  examination  is  conducted  almost 
in  the  dark ;  whereas,  in  a  Court  of  Com- 
mon Law,  where  the  witness  is  examined 
viva  voce,    a  second  question  is   often 
founded  on  the  answer  to  the  first ;  and  a 
third  on  the  answer  to  the  second ;  and  a 
fourth  on  the  answer  to  the  third,  and  so 
on  ;  so  that  the  examination  is  conducted 
in  the  best  manner — one  question  arises 
out  of  another;  and  thus,  with  all  the 
light  and  information  obtained  from  the 
examination  in  chief,  the  cross-examina- 
tion takes  place ;  and  that,  again,  is  fol« 
lowed  up  by  the  re-examination.     It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out,  further 
than  by  the  bare  statement  of  the  process, 
what  an  immense  advantage  this  affords 
in  eliciting  the  truth,  and  putting  the  case 
on  its  best  footing.     But  from  all  this  ad- 
vantage, I  repeat,  the  Courts  of  Equity 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  shut  out.     Not  a 
word  of  this  applies  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery for  instance.    To  be  sure  the  plain- 
tiff there  has  the  advantage,  if  advantage 
it  be,  of  having  the  evidence  of  the  de- 
fendant on  oath ;  but  the  defendant  has 
not  the  advantage  of  the  plaintiff's  evi- 
dence on  oath ;  for  although  the  answer  is 
upon  oath,  the  bill  is  not,  that1>eing  pre- 
pared by  Counsel,  who  states  the  best  case 
he   can  for  his  client.     Sometimes  the 
cause  is  ripe  for  hearing  .on  bill  and  an- 
swer; sometimes  the  parties  are  at  issue 
on  a  point  of  fact,  and  then  the  issue  is 
sent  to  be  tried,  but  in  a  different  form 
from  that  which  takes  place  in  a  Court  of 
Law.     Now,  how  is  it  tried  ?     A  learned 
Counsel  prepares  written  interrogatories, 
to  be  put  to  witnesses  whom  he  never 
sees,  and  these  are  filed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  given  out  to  the  Examiner,  an 
officer  of  the  Court,  who  formally  reads 
them  to  the  witnesses,  and  formally  takes 
down  their  answers.     The  Counsel  who 
drew  the  interrogatories  hears  none  of  the 
answers — he  has  no  opportunity  of  found- 
ing his  second  interrogatory  on  the  an- 
swer to  the  first ;  the  third  on  the  answer 
to  the  second,   and  so  on.    The  officer 
reads  the   formal    questions,   and  takes 
down  the  formal  answers,  and  there  the 
matter  rests.     All  is  done  in  the  dark, 
and  then  what  becomes  of  the  cross-ex- 
2£ 
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amination;  since,  where  the  interroga* 
tories  and  the  examination  are  for  one  of 
the  parties,  the  other  party  knows  nothing 
either  of  the  questions  or  the  answers  ? 
He  does  not  know  even  the  questions; 
and  how,  then,  can  there  be  anything 
like  a  real  cross-examination  ?  And  yet, 
sometimes,  on  these  occasions,  we  have 
what,  by  a  pleasant  figure  of  speech,  are 
called  cross-intertt)gatories,  on  the  behalf 
of  parties  who  hear  notliing  of  the  ex- 
amination in  chief,  and  who  can  know 
nothing  of  either  qnesttons  or  answers.  It 
is  true,  that  this  method  of  cross-interroga- 
tion is  seldom  resorted  to,  since  it  is  found 
by  experience  to  be  too  perilous,  and  ge- 
nerally quite  as  apt  to  serve  the  cause  of 
the  adversary  as  to  prop  up  the  case  of 
him  who  has  the  rasbtiess  to  use  so  indis- 
criminating  and  unmanageable  a  weapon. 
All,  then,  in  these  cases,  isdonein  the  dark ; 
the  witnesses  are  examined  by  an  officer* 
of  the  Court,  who  reads  to  them  the  in-; 
terrogatories,  and  takes  down  the  answers, 
and  returns  the  examinations  to  the  Court, 
where  they  are  kept  in  retentis  till  pub- 
lication passes,  as  it  is  called,  and  then, 
for  the  nrst  time,  they  are  communicated 
to  the  parties.  Now  the  period  of  publi- 
cation is  sometimes  enlarged  for  a  long 
time,  and  much  delay,  vexation  and  ex* 
pense  are  thereby  occasioned  to  all  con- 
cerned. Even  if  the  examinations  were 
taken  down  in  the  presence  of  Counsel 
dnd  attorneys  that  would  not  be  nearly  so 
g^od  as  the  system  at  Common  Law,  where 
one  Judge  attends  and  hears  the  whole  of 
the  evidence,'  and  has  himself  the  oppor- 
tunity pf  questionmg  the  witnesses,  and  of 
assisting  the  Jury,  who  have  also  seen 
and  heard  all  the  proceedings,  by  his  ob- 
servations on  the  evidence.  Being  satis- 
fied, then,,  my  Lords,  of  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  practice  of  our  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law,  1  propose  to  allow  the  viva  voce 
examination  of  witnesses  in  Chancery,  in 
presence  of  the  parties,  by  their  Counsel  or 
attorneys.  The  fourth  principle,  and  the 
last  with  which  I  shall  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships at  present,  relates  to  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  Judges  and  their  subordinate 
officers,  and  they  ought  to  be  well  remu- 
nerated ;  for  where  the  highly  intellectual 
labour  is  great,  the  remuneration  ought  to 
\3fi  correspondingly  ample,  though  not  ex- 
travajrant:  but  what  I  say  in  point  ©f  prin- 
ciple is,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  re- 
muneration of  the  Judges  and  the  officers  of 
the  Court  ought  to  be  by  saliary,  and  not  by 


fees.  When  you  remunerate  a  Judge  by  fee* 
on  the  steps  of  procedure,  you  expose  him  to 
the  temptation  of  encouraging  delay  and  ex- 
pense in  order  to  increase  his  own  emolu^ 
ments,  and  thus,  in  theory  at  least,  if  not 
in  efi*ect,  set  interest  in  opposition  to  his 
duty.  To  be  sure  the  Judges  In  the 
higher  Courts  are  not  apt  to  be  swayed 
from  the  straight  line  of  their  duty,  what- 
ever be  the  temptation.  They  are  selected 
for  theh"  learning  and  their  integrity,  and 
are  under  the  eye  of  a  watchful  public  and 
a  jealous  Bar,  many  of  the  members  of 
which  have  seats  in  Parliament,  and  a 
power  to  call  the  Judges  to  account.  But 
in  principle  it  is  always  unwise  to  suppose 
any  man  above  the  reach  of  being  tempted, 
and  neither  they,  nor  any  other  ftinction- 
aries,  ought  to  be  exposed  to  such  tempta- 
tion, norplaced  in  circumstances  which,  in 
vulgar  miiids,  will  generate  the  suspicion, 
ivhen  duty  and  interest  are  In  conflict,  that 
they  may  be  unduly  swayed  bj  the  latter. 
And  although  we  should  be,  in  fact,  per- 
fectly secure  against  malt^rsation  by  the 
Judges,  even  under  such  circumstances, 
^et  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  most  ob- 
jectionable and  unwise  proceeding  to  place 
a  Judge  in  a  situation  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  lowering  him  even  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public — to  carry  it  no  farther — and 
to  subject  him  to  suspicion,  who  ought  to 
be  not  only  pure  in  fact,  but  above  all 
jealousy  and  suspicion.  These  are  the 
grounds  on  which  I  say,  that  even  the 
^higher  Judges,  who  act  under  the  eye  of  a 
watchful  public  and  jealous  Bar,  and  who 
are  themselves  men  of  learning  and  in- 
tegrity, the  least  of  all  men  likely  to  be 
swayed  by  interested  and  selfish  consider- 
ations->-on  these  grounds  I  say,  that  even 
the  Judges  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  situa- 
tions in  which  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to 
suspect  that  they  can  have  any  other  object 
than  that  of  the  diligent,  activie,  and  im- 
partial performance  of  their  respective 
duties.  But  if  this  be  the  principle  which 
ought  to  be  kept  iu  view,  in.  reference  to 
the  higher  Judges,  it  is  still  more  important 
to  act  upon  it  in  reference  to  all  mferior 
officers  of  justice.  They  do  not  stand 
upon  such  high  and  open  ground— they 
are  not  so  much  in  the  view  of  the  public 
— ^they  are  not  so  immediately  responsible 
I  to  Parliament — and  they  ougtit  to  be  care- 
j  fully  excluded  from  the  influence  of  circum- 
I  stances  which  would  lead  them  away  from 
,  their  duty,  or  subject  them  to  the  susptcioa 
}  of  being  open  to  corruption.    There  is  one 
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nicety  in  regard  to  this  point  which  ought 
to  be  noticed.    A  Judge  doing  biiB  duty 
under  the  eye  of  the  public  will  be  induced 
to  perform  it  well  and  diligently,  since  upon 
that  will  depend  his  fame  and  estimation 
with  the  public,   and   ihis '  althongh  he 
should  be  remunerated  by  a  salary  and 
not  by  fees.    But  it  is  not  always  the  same 
with  mferior  officers;  and  I  am  told  that 
some  inconvenience  has,  ip  several  cases, 
'been  felt  from  remunerating  inferior  officers 
by  salaries  instead  of  fees;  for  it  is  daid,  that 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  these  officers 
are  disposed  to  earn  their  salaries  as  easily 
as  may  be,  and  do  not  perform  their  duties 
so  actively  as  if  their  remuneration  de- 
pended on  fees.     But  I  think  the  true  dis- 
tinction may  be  made,  and  the  line  drawn 
somewhat  in  this  direction.    Those  officers 
may  be  made  dependent  on  fees,  where 
the  multiplication  of  the  fees  does  not  de- 
pend on  their  own  discretion,  and  where 
they  cannot  be  increased  at  their  pleasure. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  emolument 
'  of  the  Judge  or  the  Officer  depends  upon 
a  fixed  fee,  such  ajs  1  /.  for  every  case  de- 
cided, it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  Judge  or  the  Officer  to  try  as  many 
causes  as  possible,  and  it  is  equally  clear, 
that  this  will  not  be  productive  of  any  un- 
due delay  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying 
fees,  because  the  profits  of  Judge  or  Offi- 
cer will  be  increased  by  despatch.     Delay 
would  then  have  no  charms,  for  why  should 
these  officers  keep  a  qause  ten  or  twelve 
days  for  decision,  when  it  may  be  ended 
in  one?  The  great  evil  of  the  present  mode 
of  paying  by  fees  is,  that  they  are  multi- 
plied by  delay,  and  so  the  officers  have  an 
interest  in  doing  injustice  to  suitors.  When 
the  Officer  is  remunerated  by  fees  on  the 
successive  steps  of  a  procedure,  then  it  be- 
comes his  interest  to  multiply  the  steps  of 
any  given  proceeding  before  the  conclusion, 
because  he  thereby  multiplies  the  fees  which 
form  his  remuneration.     On  the  contrary, 
if  the  fees  are  made  to  depend  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  business,  then  the  Of- 
ficer has  no  power  to  increase  the  amount 
of  them,  except  by  despatch.    It  is  on  these 
principles  that  the  Bills  which  I  propose  to 
submit  to  your  Lordships  are  founded,  and 
the  purport  of  which  I  will  mention  gene- 
rally, without  going  into  details  at  present; 
and  your  Lordships  will,  in  the  first  place, 
have  to  consider  whether  the  principles  are 
in  themselves  sound;   next.  Whether  the 
enactments  are  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples; and  lastly,  whether  the  details  and 


minutite  of  the  measures  are  such  as  can, 
with  reasonable  facility,  be  carried  into 
operation  and  effect.     Having  thus  stated 
the  principles  and  the  points  to  which  I 
wish  your  Lordships'  attention  to  be  di- 
rectea,  I  proceed  to  state  to  your  Lordships, 
very  generally,  the  nature  of  the  remedies 
which  I  mean  to  propose  for  certain  incon- 
veniences and  evils  which  at  present  exist, 
as  connected  with  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or  with  the  functions  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor. First,  I  must  observe,  that  there  is  one 
great  and  remarkable  branch  of  jurisdic- 
tion, which  has  been  attached  by  the  Crown 
40  the  holder  of  the  Great  Seal,  which  does 
not  properly  belong  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, but  which  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  confided  to  its  care — I  mean  the  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  Lunacy.    The  care  of 
lunatics  is  part  of  the  Royal  prerogative, 
the  exercise  of  which  is  intrusted  to  the 
person  holding  the  Great  Sekl  for  the  time 
being.    The  Lord  Chancellor,-  therefore, 
has  the  care  of  persons  who  are  found 
lunatic,  upon  an  inquisition  taken  under 
his  own  authority,  and  which  he  alone  has 
the  power  to  order.   Now,  very  considerable 
inconvenience  arises  from  the  state  of  this 
jurisdiction  as  it  at  present  exists.     Whe- 
ther we  regard  the  very  delicate  nature  of 
the  trust  which  is  to  be  executed,  with  re- 
ference to  the  lunatics  themselves,  and  the 
feelings  of  their  relatives,  or  the  amount  of 
the  property  which,  in  consequence  of  this 
authorrty,  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  jurisdiction 
is  one  of  the  very  highest  importance.   The 
number  of  lunatics  at  present  under  the 
care  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  400,  all  of 
whom  have  been  found   incompetent  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  by  a  Cdmmission 
appointed  by  him  to  inquire  and  report  on 
the  subject;  and  the  amount  of  the  property 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  those  luna- 
tics, for  whose  behoof  the  whole  of  the 
annual  value  of  their  property  is  not  dis- 
tributed, is  134,000/.  a  year;   and  that 
comprises  only  those  cases  in  which  no 
more  than  a  part  of  the  property  of  the 
lunatics  is  allowed  for  their  maintenance, 
excluding  those  for  whom  the  whole  of  the 
annual  produce  is  allowed,  and  that  amounts 
to  about  10,000/.  more.     So  that  the  sum 
administered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in 
the  care  and  for  the  support  of  lunatics, 
amounts  to  not  less  than  160,000/.  per 
annum.    The  whole  amount  of  the  fortunes 
of  lunatics,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
person  holding  the  Great  Seal,  is  no  less 
2E2 
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than  from  six  to  eight  millions  sterling — 
probably  more  nearly  eight  millions.  This 
is  a  most  anxious  and  fearful  jurisdiction, 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  Constitution 
has  wisely  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  which  as  wisely,  from  very  early 
times,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  intrusting  it 
to  an  Officer  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  law, 
and  high  in  his  Majesty's  Councils,  and 
who  is  particularly  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  faithful  discharge  of  those 
functions  which  the  Crown  has  appointed 
him  to  administer.  The  defects  which,  in 
my  opinion,  at  present  exist  in  this  juris- 
diction, and  to  which  I  wish  now  to  call 
your  Lordships'  attention,  are  two — first, 
a  defect  in  the  mode  of  forming  the  tribunal 
by  which  the  lunacy  of  any  person  is  esta- 
blished; and,  secondly,  a  defect  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  person  of  the  lunatic  is 
taken  care  of.  First,  then,  as  to  the  con- 
st niction  or  constitution  of  the  tribunal  by 
which  a  person  is  pronounced  to  be  a  luna- 
tic or  not.  In  my  opinion,  that  tribunal  is 
not  felicitously  constituted.  I  do  not  mean 
to  cast  any  imputation  on  those  gentlemen 
who  have  been  usually  appointed  Commis- 
sioners for  holding  these  inquisitions — God 
forbid  that  I  should ;  but  this  anomalous 
mode  of  proceeding  consists  in  appointing 
as  Commissioners,  three  Chancery  lawyers, 
who  perhaps  never  before  had  occasion  to 
examine  a  witness,  and  these  gentlemen 
are  at  once  called  upon  to  decide  on  the 
effect  of  complicated  and  conflicting  evi- 
dence, in  cases  so  delicate  that  it  would  be 
an  arduous  duty  for  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  Judges,  to  come  to  a  correct 
conclusion — and  these  Commissioners  are 
paid  by  fees  too,  where,  on  my  principle, 
none  ought  to  be  allowed ;  and  which,  in 
this  instance,  operate  as  a  temptation  to 
adjourn  the  case  from  day  to  day,  to  pro- 
tract the  proceedings,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Court,  and  the  great  injury  of  the 
lunatic's  property.  I  do  not  say,  that  such 
is  actually  the  case — that  Commissioners  do 
protract  proceedings,  for  I  know  them  to 
be  excellent  and  worthy  men — but  I  say  a 
temptation  arises  for  them  to  do  so,  and 
all  the  objections  I  have  already  stated 
against  fees  apply  to  this  mode  of  paying 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  lunacy  of  any  individual.  It  is 
difficult,  on  any  authority  that  can  be 
found,  to  send  the  Commission  to  less  than 
three.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  judicial  deci- 
sion, nor  of  any  Statute  on  the  subject,  for 
all  the  authorities  hold  that  the  original 


regulation  of  the   17th  of  Edward  2nd 
is  not  a  statute  but  a  private  regulation. 
A  friend  of  mine — Mr.  Illingworth — who 
as  an  antiquary,  is  as  distinguished  among 
antiquaries  as  he  is  as  a  lawyer  amongst 
lawyers,  consented,  at  the  suggestion  of  my 
noble  friend,  my  immediate  predecessor,  to 
make  a  search,  and  in  this  he  proceeded  in 
a  very  workmanlike  manner,  and  he  was 
not  able  to  find  any  instance  except  one, 
in  which  the  Commission  had  been  directed 
to  less  than  three.     Although  the  escheat- 
ors  in  former  times  were  Commissioners, 
or  had  the  power  of  appointing  Commis- 
sioners, no  instance  had  been  found  in 
which  there  had  been  less  than  three  of 
them,  except  in  a  single  instance,  in  which 
two  persons  formed  the  Commission.    Now, 
as  by  a  late  regulation  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  number  of  Judges,  I  think  we 
ought  to  avail  ourselvesof  thatcircumstance 
in  order  to  form  an  improved  tribunal  for 
holding  inquisitions  in  cases  of  alleged 
lunacy.     I  propose,  then,  that  in  cases  of 
contested  lunacy — such  as  the  case  of  the 
Earl  of  Portsmouth,  the  case  of  Mr.  Davis, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Brand — the  person  holding 
the  Great  Seal  shall  be  empowered  to  call 
upon  one  of  the  Judges  to  preside  at  the 
holding  of  the  inquisitions,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  tried  with  all  the  solemnities 
of  the  most  important  issues,  and  with  all 
the  advantages  of  great  legal  learning,  and 
much  judicial  experience.    This  I  take  to 
be  a  very  great  improvement,  and  one  which 
cannot  be  too  soon  carried  into  execution. 
I  remember  that  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  and 
myself  attended,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Davis, 
at  a  coffee-house,  for  eight  days  together, 
when  the  poor  man  was  brought  up  every 
day,  and  placed  in  a  room  where  a  great 
mob  assembled,  under  circumstances  which 
were  calculated  to  make  him  less  sane  than 
before;  and  all  these  proceedings  were 
carried  on  at  an  enormous  expense  to  his 
estate.    As  to  the  case  of  the   Earl  of 
Portsmouth,  it  brought  a  scandal  on  the 
proceedings  of  the, Court.    I  am  justi6ed, 
then,  I  think,  my  Lords,  by  these  cases,  in 
proposing  to  place  at  the  head  of  Commis- 
sions de  lunatico  inquirendo  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  land.    The  second  defect, 
as  I  have 'already  said,  is  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient care  of  tne  person  of  the  lunatics, 
who  are  in  number,  at  present,  400  persons, 
of  rather  considerable  property.      Your 
Lordships  know,  that  in  these  cases  there 
is  a  Committee  of  the  Estate,  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Person — the  heir  at  law. 
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where  there  is  real  property,  being  Com- 
mittee of  the  Estate,  as  the  person  who 
has  the  most  interest  to  take  care  of  it, 
and  he  returns  his  accounts  to  the  Ac- 
countant-general of  the  Court ;  while  the 
next  of  kin  is  usually  the  Committee  of 
the  Person,  as  having  the  most  interest  to 
take  care  of  the  lunatic,  and  to  him  a 
liberal  allowance  is  made  out  of  the  estate. 
Now,  in  these  cases,  the  lunatic,  in  general, 
is  taken  to  the  country,  or  is  perhaps  sent 
to  a  priyate  lunatic  asylum,  and  is  kept  in 
secret,  so  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  loses 
sight  of  him,  and  has  no  power  to  act,  ex- 
cept when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  some 
other  party.     And  yet  it  is  yery  important 
that  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  or  some 
other  proper  authority,  should  at  all  times 
have  the  power  to  ascertain  whether  the 
lunatic  is  placed  with  relations  who  are 
careful  to  watch  every  glimmering  of  re- 
turning reason,  and  facilitate  the  cure — 
whether  he  is  under  the  care  of  a  person 
anxious  to  cherish  every  indication  of  re- 
covery, and  to  put  an  end  to  the  trust.    It 
is  important  that  he  should  have  the  power 
to  take  care  that  the  lunatic  should  be  in 
proper  custody,  and  should  not  be  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  persons  more  anxious  to  re- 
tard or  prevent  the  recovery  of  the  patient 
than  to  promote  it,  when  they  know  that 
by  the  recovery  they  will  lose  their  share 
of  the  160,000/.,  which  is  distributed  an- 
nually among  the  keepers  of  Chancery 
lunaitics.     I  have  often  asked  myself  whe- 
ther, in  this  respect,  things  are  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  ought  to  be;  and 
the  answer  has  been  that  I   am  morally 
certain,  from  what  has  taken  place,  that  this 
matter  is  not  as  I  would  wish  it  to  be.     An 
instance  came  before  me  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  no  further  back  than  last  week, 
which  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  point  to  which  I  am  now  calling  your 
lordships'  attention.     A  reverend  gentle- 
man, enjoying  an  income  of  600/.  a  year, 
was  one  of  the  Chancery  lunatics,  and 
there  was  a  Committee  of  the  person  and 
a  Committee  of  the  estate.     It  happened 
that  these  two  combined,  and  a  proposal 
^as  laid  before  the  Master  for  allowing 
only  100/.  out  of  the  600/.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transferring  the  lunatic  from  a 
comfortable   situation  near    Bristol  to  a 
pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  the  object  being  by  depriving 
the  unhappy  lunatic  of  many  comforts  to 
add  to  the  wealth  of  the  heir  at  law.     This 
circumstance  was  brought  to  my  notice, 


for  the  master  thought  this  allowance  re- 
markably small,  and  mentioned  the  mat- 
ter to  me.    An  inquiry  was  instituted,  the 
facts  I  have  stated  were  brought  to  light, 
and  a  stop  was  put  to  the  project  in  this 
instance.    But  it  was  a  mere  chance  that 
the  matter  was  brought  under  my  notice. 
I  might  never  have  heard  of  it,  and  should 
not  have  heard  of  it,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  smallness  of  the  proposed  allowance 
excited  the  master*!  suspicions,  and  led 
to  the  inquiries  I  have  mentioned.    I  pro- 
pose, then,  to  constitute  a  Board,  of  which 
the  business  will  be  to  ascertain  that  the 
person  as  well  as  the  property  of  the 
lunatic  are  properly  taken  care  of.    The 
expense  of  this  Board  will  not  be  great, 
not  exceeding  one  or  one  and  a  half  per 
cent  on  the  property  of  lunatics  and  I 
propose  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  paid  by  a  per  centage  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lunatics;   and  so  much  of 
their  fortunes  cannot  be  better  bestowed 
than  in  thus  providing  for  the  security  of 
the  remainder  and  for  their  certain  per- 
sonal comforts.     This  plan  appears  to  me 
to  be  one  of  peculiar  utility  and  wisdom, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  prepared 
and  matured  by  my  noble  predecessor, 
who  deserves    the  warmest  gratitude  of 
the  public  for  the  steady  course  which,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  he  has  pursued  in 
bringing  to  maturity  this  great  and  origi- 
nal improvement.    I  come  now,  my  Lords, 
to  a  still  larger  branch  of  my  subject — I 
mean  the  Bankrupt  Law — in  reference  to 
which  I  had  occasion  to  present  petitions 
to  your  Lordships  from  the  most  influen- 
tial persons  in  London,  and  another  great 
and  commercial  city.     The  commissioners 
of  Bankrupt  are  seventy  in  number,  and 
they  are  generally  young  men  of  good  con- 
nections and  ability,  considered  as  men 
of  only  two  or  three  years  standing  at  the 
bar,  and  men  who,  when  they  have  ac' 
quired  more  experience,  may  be  very  able 
lawyers.     Nevertheless,  if  I  were  to  say 
that  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  they  are  the 
best  Judges  that  could  be  chosen,  or  if  I 
were  to  say  that  they  do  not  pay  too  little 
attention  to  their  duties  as  Commissioners, 
and  consider  their  ofiBces  only  as  steps 
towards  business  and  advancement  in  their 
profession ;  or  if  I  were  to  say  that  men  of 
very  great  age — one  of  them  lately  died 
at  the  mature  age  of  eighiy-six — did  not 
sit  with  young  men  of  twenty-one ;  or  if  I 
were  to  say  that  they  were  always  appoint- 
ed as  the  best  Judges  that  could  be  found 
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for  the  purpose ;  or  that  tbe  Lord  Chan- 
cellor always  appointed  them  for  their  fit- 
ness, and  not  because  they  were  personal 
friends,  or  connections  of  personal  friends, 
then  I  should  be  guilty  of  most  g^ssly 
flattering  the  Commissioners,  my  prede- 
cessors, and  myself.  I  lately  appointed 
two  Commissioners  as  they  are  usually 
appointed,  they  are  two  excellent  young 
men,  very  proper,  in  comparison  with  those 
who  generally  hold  the  situation,  to  fill  the 
office  with  credit ;  still  they  are  not  the 
men  that  I  should  have  selected  as  Judges, 
if  the  Court  had  been  constituted  as  it 
ought  to  be,  or  if  they  were  to  be  appointed 
to  the  same  functions  in  a  court  of  com- 
mon law,  I  impute  blame  to  nobody : 
it  is  the  system,  and  it  is  the  system  that 
is  to  blame;  and  therefore,  it  ought  to 
be  as  soon  as  possible  destroyed.  I 
have  great  personal  respect  for  the  Com- 
missioners of  Bankrupts,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  the  Gentlemen  who  now  constitute 
the  fourteen  lists  are  perfectly  well  quali- 
fied to  be  Judges  in  such  complicated 
cases  as  are  many  Commissions  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. I  repeat,  therefore,  that  if  I  were 
to  savy  that  I  had  appointed  persons  most 
proper  for  the  execution  of  the  duties  of 
the  situation,  or  that  my  predecessors  had 
always  done  so,  that  I  should  be  justly 
chargeable  with  the  most  overweening  self- 
seeking  on  my  own  account,  and  guilty  of 
the  grossest  flattery  to  my  predecessors. 
The  jurisdiction  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  subject  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  creditors,  to  assignees,  to 
bankrupts,  and  to  the  Commissioners ;  and 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
matter  should  be  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  most  competent  Judges^ 
The  Commissioners  have  a  most  difficult 
duty  to  perform,  both  in  the  way  of  ex- 
amination and  procedure — a  duty  which  it 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  Commissioner 
to  undertake  before  his  appointment  to 
that  situation ;  and  they  have  a  still  fur- 
ther duty  to  perform,  which,  to  the  same 
extent  at  least,  does  not  often  come  in  the 
w%y  of  the  most  experienced  Judges; 
they  have  to  wcing  the  truth  from  those  who 
are  often  extremely  well  disposed  to  con- 
cealment and  fraud;  and,  added  to  all 
this,  they  have  the  extraordinary  power  of 
committing  to  prison  bankrupts  and  wit- 
nesses, for  not  answering  to  their  satisfac- 
tion— a  power  which  though  fortunately 
controlled,  by  their  liability  to  an  action  at 
laW|  and  which  no  other  tribunals  possess 


except  the  Insolvent  Debtors  Courts* — ^is 
larger  and  more  responsible  than  is  intrust- 
ed to  those  who  have  to  administer  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  the  law.  With  all  these 
important  duties  to  perform,  having  to 
decide  questions  of  law  as  they  sirise,  and 
having  to  ascertain  questions  of  fact  for 
close  and  rigorous  examination,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  entered  into  the  head  of 
any  Chancellor  or  into  the  head  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  Chancellor  only  fulfils 
the  presumed  wishes  of  the  legislature,  that 
these  Commissioners  ought  to  be  men  of 
the  highest  talents  and  attainments.  Tlien 
as  to  the  number  who  sit  in  one  Commis- 
sion, and  the  mode  of  administering  the 
duties  of  the  situation — there  may  be  five 
of  them  at  asitting,  although  three  of  them 
only  usually  sit,  and  there  being  fourteen 
Lists  the  number  of  these  Commissiooers 
is  seventy.  The  important  judicial  and 
inquisitorial  duties  they  have  to  perfonn, 
require  that  each  one  of  those  seventy 
should  be  equal  to  the  twelve  Judges,  but 
Westminster-hall  cannot  supply  seventj 
such  men,  and  therefore  by  their  very  sum- 
ber  are  Chancellors  compelled  to  choose  in- 
ferior men.  The  consequence  too  of  this 
is,  that  they  want  rank  and  dignity  in  the 
eye  of  the  profession,  and  want  the  means 
for  preserving  order  in  their  Courts,  and 
restraining  the  irregularities  of  Counsel. 
Sometimes,  too,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  not  the  chiefs  of  the  profession, 
Counsel  come  to  plead  before  them, 
who  are  men  of  much  greater  practice  and 
experience  than  themselves  ;  and  then  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  business  is  not 
conducted  with  that  dignity  and  efficiency 
which  characterizes  the  proceedings  before 
able  and  experienced  Judges,  who  have 
sufficient  weight  and  authority  to  keep 
Counsel  in  awe,  and  check  their  vehe- 
mence and  irregularities.  There  are  some 
Counsel  whose  principal  practice  is  before 
the  Commissioners.  But  Mr.  Serjeant 
Wilde  h^s  practised  before  them,  and  so 
has  my  friend,  Mr.  Pollock,  and  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu, leading  Members  of  the  profession. 
Such  men  go  to  plead  before  young  men 
of  twenty  one,  or  old  men  of  eighty-six, 
and  they  really  decide  the  cases,  and  not 
the  Commissioners,  The  barrister  lays 
down  the  law  for  the  Judge  instead  of 
taking  it  from  him,  and  by  the  system 
which  prevails  of  arguing,  or  I  should  call 
it  wrangling,  the  time  of  Judges,  barristers, 
bankrupts,  and  assignees,  is  wasted  to  no 
satisfactgry  purpose.    From  aach  Courti 
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recocirie  U  too  often  had  to  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.    In 
case  of  an  erroneous  decisioup  or  whether 
the  decision  be  erroneous  or  not,  (he  ques- 
tion comes  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  on 
affidavits,  the  very  wor^t  possible  mode ;  he 
bas    never  seen,  the  persons  examined; 
he  knows  nothing  of  tne  manner  in  which 
the  point  of  law  arose ;  he  is  obliged  to 
give    his  judgments  solely  on  affidavits, 
making  the   appellate  jurisdiction    little 
more  satisfactory  than  the  original  Court, 
and  of  his  jurisdiction,  where  all  is  bad,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  one  part  is  not 
worse  than  another.     The  system  is  so 
bad,  that  it  certainly  must  be  altered ;  but 
how  is  it  to  be  altered  ?    Will  it  be  suffi- 
cient to  cut  down  the  number  from  seventy 
to  thirty-five  ?     If  we  were  to  do  that,  re- 
ducing the  lists  to  seven — still  continuing 
five  Commissioners  to  each — it  would  be  a 
great  improvement,  for  it  is  wiser  to  have 
thirty-five  picked  men  than  seventy  not 
so  picked.    The  Lord  Chancellor  has  a 
good  excuse  for  not  putting  in  the  best 
men,  because  his  answer  is  ready — ''  How 
can  I  get  seventy  good  men  Y*  but  thirty- 
five  he  might  get.     Shall  we  reduce  each 
list  to  one — that  would  be  good.     If  we 
keep  the  whole  seventy,  with  all  the  faults 
of  the  number  and  kind  of  men,  and  make 
a  regulation  that  none  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Bankrupts  shall  practise  in  the 
other  Courts — that  would  oe  a  benefit — 
because  we  should  destroy  the  monopoly  of 
these  Courts.    Shall  it  be  said,  that  none 
shall  be  appointed  Commissioners,  except 
such  as  have  been  of  some  standing  and 
practice  at  the  bar  ?    And  shall  they  be 
remunerated  by  salaries  instead  of  fees  ? 
That,  at  least,  would  be  some  improve- 
ment, as  it  would  place  them  bevond  sus- 
picion in  that  particular.    And  then,  shall 
it  be  made  a  rule  that  no  Commissioners 
shall  practise  before  other  Commissioners, 
for  each  of  them,  as  the  case  now  stands, 
may  practise  before  the  thirteen  lists,  to 
which  he  does  not  belong,    and  in  this 
mode  of  practise  they  have  individually  a 
great  advantage ;  though  by  it  the  bank- 
rupt's property  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
Barrister  upsetting  the  law  which  he  esta- 
blishes as  a  Judge.    My  Lords,  the  plan 
which  I  intend  to  propose  does  not  stop  at 
^^y  one  of  these  improvements  it  gpes  be- 
yond them  all.  My  Lords,  no  man  is  more 
cautious  in  the  way  of  reform  than  the  indi- 
vidual who.  standi  oefore  you.   1  have  been 
decided  and  tauuted  by  heated  reformers. 


both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  as  a  timid 
reformer.  I  am,  my  Lords,  a  cautious  re- 
former, anxious  to  tread  upon  sure  and 
safe  grounds,  and  I  glory  in  the  charge 
which  they  prefer  against  me ;  for  what 
they  call  timidity  I  call  wisdom.  I  prefer, 
my  Lords,  to  sail  wiih  the  lead  in  my  hand 
when  steering  among  unseen  and  unknown 
dangers,  with  breakers  a-head  and  a  rocky 
shore  under  my  lee,  upon  which  I  might, 
but  for  this  caution,  be  dashed  to  pieces. 
I  love  to  proceed  in  a  manner  of  which  the 
safety  is  undeniable  ;  so  that  I  may  easily 
retrace  my  steps,  in  case  I  should  find 
it  perilous  to  go  farther.  I  have  a  dispo- 
sition to  lean  to  that  side  where  the  abuse 
exists  and  where  a  remedy  is  required,  when 
that  remedy  can  be  applied  without  dan- 
ger : — when  there  are  no  great  obstacles, 
the  removal  of  which  may  be  attended 
with  an  evil  as  great  as  the  abuse  itself, — 
I  am  ready  to  go  straightforward  to  my 
purpose.  In  such  a  case  I  would  not  pro- 
pose to  your  Lordships  any  half-measures, 
nor  insult  you  with  the  mockery  of  pallia- 
tives. What  I  propose  is  not  a  diminution 
of  the  number  of  Commissioners,  nor  the 
adoption  of  any  of  the  other  expedients 
which  I  have  mentioned.  I  mean  to  pro- 
pose that  the  system  shall  be  entirely  abo- 
lished— that  the  whole  shall  be  swept 
away  by  one  short  and  simple  operation. 
But  then  it  may  be  asked — What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  vested  rights  of  the  Commis- 
sioners? My  Lords,  there  are  no  vested 
rights  here.  I  touch  no  vested  rights — I 
meddle  with  no  freeholds.  We  sometimes 
hear  from  lawyers  of  the  feebleness  of  cer- 
tain estates  and  interests;  but  of  all 
estates  and  interests  those  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Bankrupts  are  the  most  feeble. 
The  whole  depends  on  a  letter  sent  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  Secretary,  informing 
them  that  they  are  to  proceed  upon  such  a 
Commission ;  but  I  may  refuse  to  send  any 
such  letter,  and  may  confine  myself  to 
only  one  list,  and  then  a  Commissioneri 
who  found  that  he  was  never  employed, 
might  say,  what  is  the  meaning  of  tnis — is 
the  bankrupt  jurisdiction  at  an  end  ?  He 
would  look  at  the  gazette,  and  find  Bank- 
ruptcies as  before,  and  he  would  then  see 
that  he  got  no  Commission  because  the 
Lord  Chancellor  did  not  choose  to  send 
one.  In  short  the  Commissioner  has  no 
interest  but  what  depends  on  the  person 
holding  the.  Great  Seal.  A  great  hardship 
will,  however,  be  suffered  by  the  Gentle- 
men who  have  hitherto  filled  the  situation 
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for  the  purpose ;  or  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor always  appointed  them  for  their  fit- 
ness, and  not  because  they  were  personal 
friends,  or  connections  of  personal  friends, 
then  I  should  be  guiltv  of  most  grossly 
fluttering  the  Commissioners,  my  prede* 
cessors,  and  myself.  I  lately  appointed 
two  Commissioners  as  they  are  usually 
appointed,  they  are  two  excellent  young 
men,  very  proper,  in  comparison  with  those 
who  generally  hold  the  situation,  to  fill  the 
office  with  credit ;  still  they  are  not  the 
men  that  I  should  have  selected  as  Judges, 
if  the  Court  had  been  constituted  as  it 
ought  to  be,  or  if  they  were  to  be  appointed 
to  the  same  functions  in  a  court  of  com- 
mon law.  I  impute  blame  to  nobody : 
it  is  the  system,  and  it  is  the  system  that 
is  to  blame;  and  therefore,  it  ought  to 
be  as  soon  as  possible  destroyed.  I 
have  great  personal  respect  for  the  Com- 
missioners of  Bankrupts,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  the  Gentlemen  who  now  constitute 
the  fourteen  lists  are  perfectly  well  quali- 
fied to  be  Judges  in  such  complicated 
cases  as  are  many  Commissions  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. I  repeat,  therefore,  that  if  I  were 
to  say^  that  I  had  appointed  persons  most 
proper  for  the  execution  of  the  duties  of 
the  situation,  or  that  my  predecessors  had 
always  done  so,  that  I  should  be  justly 
chargeable  with  the  most  overweening  self- 
seeking  on  my  own  account,  and  guilty  of 
the  grossest  fiattery  to  my  predecessors. 
The  jurisdiction  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  subject  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  creditors,  to  assignees,  to 
bankrupts,  and  to  the  Commissioners ;  and 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
matter  should  be  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  most  competent  Judges< 
The  Commissioners  have  a  most  difficult 
duty  to  perform,  both  in  the  way  of  ex- 
amination and  procedure — a  duty  which  it 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  Commissioner 
to  undertake  before  his  appointment  to 
that  situation;  and  they  have  a  still  fur- 
ther duty  to  perform,  which,  to  the  same 
extent  at  least,  does  not  often  come  in  the 
w^  of  the  most  experienced  Judges; 
they  have  to  wcing  the  truth  from  those  who 
are  often  extremely  well  disposed  to  con- 
cealment and  fraud;  and,  added  to  all 
this,  they  have  the  extraordinary  power  of 
committing  to  prison  bankrupts  and  wit- 
nesses, for  not  answering  tp  tneir  satisfac- 
tion— a  power  which  though  fortunately 
controlled,  by  their  liability  to  an  action  at 
law,  and  which  no  other  tribunsUi  possess 


except  the  Insolvent  Debtors  Courts' — h 
larger  and  more  responsible  than  is  intrust- 
ed to  those  who  have  to  administer  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  the  law.  With  all  these 
important  duties  to  perform,  having  to 
decide  questions  of  law  as  they  arise,  and 
having  to  ascertain  questions  of  fact  for 
close  and  rigorous  examination,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  entered  into  the  head  of 
any  Chancellor  or  into  the  head  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  Chancellor  only  fulfils 
the  presumed  wishes  of  the  legislature,  that 
these  Commissioners  ought  to  be  men  of 
the  highest  talents  and  attainments.  Then 
as  to  the  number  who  sit  in  one  Commis- 
sion, and  the  mode  of  administering  the 
duties  of  the  situation — there  may  be  five 
of  them  at  a  sitting,  although  three  of  them 
only  usually  sit,  and  there  being  fourteen 
Lists  the  number  of  these  Commissioners 
is  seventy.  The  important  judicial  and 
inquisitorial  duties  they  have  to  perform, 
require  that  each  one  of  those  seventy 
should  be  equal  to  the  twelve  Judges,  but 
Westminster-hall  cannot  supply  seventy 
such  men,  and  therefore  by  their  very  num- 
bs r  are  Chancellors  compelled  to  choose  in- 
ferior men.  The  consequence  too  of  this 
is,  that  they  want  rank  and  dignity  in  the 
eye  of  the  profession,  and  want  the  means 
for  preserving  order  in  their  Courts,  and 
restraining  the  irregularities  of  Counsel. 
Sometimes,  too,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  not  the  chiefs  of  the  profession. 
Counsel  come  to  plead  before  them, 
who  are  men  of  much  greater  practice  and 
experience  than  themselves ;  and  then  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  business  is  not 
conducted  with  that  dignity  and  efficiency 
which  characterizes  the  proceedings  before 
able  and  experienced  Judges,  who  have 
sufficient  weight  and  authority  to  keep 
Counsel  in  awe,  and  check  their  vehe- 
mence and  irregularities.  There  are  some 
Counsel  whose  principal  practice  is  before 
the  Commissioners.  But  Mr.  Serjeant 
Wilde  h^s  practised  before  them,  and  so 
has  my  friend,  Mr.  Pollock,  and  Mr.  Mon* 
tagu,  leading  Members  of  the  profession. 
Such  men  go  to  plead  before  young  men 
of  twenty  one,  or  old  men  of  eighty-six, 
and  they  really  decide  the  cases,  and  not 
the  Commissioners.  The  barrister  lays 
down  the  law  for  the  Judge  instead  of 
taking  it  from  him,  and  by  the  system 
which  prevails  of  arguing,  or  I  should  call 
it  wrangling,  the  time  of  Judges,  barristers, 
bankrupts,  and  assignees,  is  wasted  to  no 
satisfactory  purpose,    Fron  socb  Courts 
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of  justice,  and  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  repeal  all  the  Statutes  on  the 
subject  than  to  permit  their  continuance. 
No  mercy  was,  at  present,  shown  to  an 
estate.     In  the  country  it  seemed  to  be  a 
mere  matter  of  trade,  for  the  assignees  to 
work  the  commissions  with  the  utmost 
possible  gain  to  themselves,  and  the  least 
benefit  to  the  estate;  and  the  solicitors 
appeared  to  form  their  calculations  on  the 
number  of  commissions  which  they  could 
bring  in  to  be  worked  by  the  partnership. 
Unless,  indeed,  this  system  was  attacked 
in  its  strong  hold,  he  was  satisfied  it  would 
soon  become  liable  to  some  of  the  greatest 
abuses  known  to  the  laws.''    These,  my 
Lords,  were  the  words  of  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon,  uttered  on  the  very 
morning  when  he  first  entered  his  Court 
as  Keeper  of  the  Oreat  Seal ;  but  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult,  in  any  of  the  pro- 
ceedings,   of   his  long  and  remarkable 
tenure  of  office,  to  point  out  any  instances 
of  his  following  up  the  principles  which  he 
then   laid  down.     And  why  was  this? 
When  his  Lordship  spoke,  he  was  but  just 
installed  in  office ;  he  was  new  in  the  soil, 
and  he  waited  to  ascertain  something  more 
of  it  before  he  attempted  his  reforms ;  but 
he  waited  too  long ;  he  stayed  till  he  be- 
came affected  by  the  heavy,  air  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  he  found  the  adhe- 
siveness of  the  soil  too  strong  for  him,  he 
became  entangled  and  entwined  in  the 
roots  and  ramifications!  have  before  spoken 
of,  and  it  was  impossible,  bvanyafter- 
efiTort  for  freedom,  to  throw  on  the  many 
shackles  by  which   he  was   enthralled. 
Warned  by  his  example,  made  aware  by  the 
failure  of  that  noble  and  learned  person,  of 
the  nature  of  the  evils,  and  of  the  risk  to 
which  I  am  exposed,  I  have  shaken  myself 
free.     I  escaped  at  once  from  the  tram- 
mels which    might    have    been    thrown 
around  me,  and  resorted  to  the  remedies 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  meet  for  the 
evils,  before  I  became  inoculated  by  the 
disease  which  I  wished  to  extirpate.    The 
proposition  I  have  to  offer  to  your  Lord- 
ships is  then  briefly  this.     I  propose  that 
there  be  ten  Judges  on  commissions,   if 
you  please  to  call  them  so,  appointed  in 
the  stead  of  the  seventy  Commissioners  of 
Bankrupts.     I  could  have  wished  to  name 
a  smaller  number,  but  after  discussion  on 
discussion — after  taking  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  business  which  they  will 
have  to  transact,  and  looking  at  the  de- 
gree of  ability  and  information  which  will 


be  required  to  fill  the  situation,  and  the 
time  which  these Commissioners,or  Judges, 
must  devote  to  the  duties  of  the  office, 
for  we  intend  that  they  shall  sit  in  vaca- 
tion andout  of  vacation;  in  the  long  vaca- 
tion as  well  as  the  short  one,  and  through- 
out all  the  Terms — looking  at  all  these 
things,  I  have  been  compelled,  most  re* 
luctantly  I  confess,  to  prefer  a  number 
much  greater  than  I  originally  intended. 
One  by  one,  however,  I  have  been  deserted 
in  opinion  by  all  whom  I  have  consulted 
on  the  subject.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  nature  of  the  work  required,  the  qua- 
lifications necessary  for  the  office,  and  the 
time  occupied  in  its  duties,  they  have  one 
by  one  dropped  off  from  me,  with  the 
assurance  that  ten  was  the  very  lowest 
number  with  which  I  could  hope  to  effect 
my  objects  with  respect  to  bankruptcy,  and 
I  was  left,  at  last,  alone  in  my  desire  to  have 
a  less  number.  At  first,  I  was  for  six  Judges 
or  seven,  but  those  whom  I  have  consulted 
maintain  that  ten  will  be  absolutely  the 
smallest  number  I  can  name  to  perform 
the  duties.  This  was,  in  the  opmion  of 
all,  the  lowest  number,  and  but  few  of 
them  I  consulted  were  disposed  to  agree 
to  any  thing  so  low.  I  was  the  more  dis- 
appointed with  respect  to  the  numbers, 
because  I  feel  the  difficulty  of  selecting 
'  so  many  persons  who  are  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  perform  the  duties  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  but  when  I  see  fourteen  lists  of  five 
Commissioners,  three  always  sitting  and 
relieving  the  others,  and  yet  without  giving 
any  satisfaction  in  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  when  I  calculate  the  number  of 
cases  to  be  heard,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  to  be  heard,  and 
when  I  look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  a 
diminution  of  the  business  of  the  Insolvent 
Debtors' Court,  to  such  an  extent,  that  we 
may  hope  to  have  it  gradually  transferred 
to  the  new  Judges,  and  the  three  Judges 
of  that  Court  entirely  got  rid  of,  I  see  that 
ten  is  the  least  number  of  Judges  I  can 
venture  to  propose.  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  functions  of  these 
Judges  are  to  be  divided  into  two  parts— 
the  Administrative  and  the  Judicial,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  composed  of  three  de- 
scriptions of  persons.  The  first  Judge  I 
propose  to  n^ake  the  chief  over  the  whole 
administration  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws  of 
the  country.  In  the  second  class  I  pro- 
pose to  place  three  senior  Judges,  persons 
chosen  from  the  higher  walks  of  tne  pro- 
fession,  and  through  whom,  in  conjunction 
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with  the  chiefi  I  propose  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  contested  points  in  Bankruptcy  ul- 
timately decided.  And  in  the  third  class, 
I  place  six  junior  Judges — ^men  who  are 
hereafter  to  rise  to  the  higher  rank — not  as 
a  matter  of  course,  but  in  proportion  as 
they  may  exhibit  talent  and  learning  to 
entitle  them  to  promotion.  To  the  whole 
,  of  these  Judges  i  would  commit  the  juris- 
diction in,  and  the  administration  of,  the 
whole  of  the  laws  connected  with  Bank- 
ruptcy. I  now  proceed  to  show  in  what 
manner  I  propose  to  dispose  of  the  business 
now  transacted  before  the  fourteen  lists  of 
Commissioners.  To  a  single  Commission, 
a  Judge  taken  from  the  third,  or  junior 
class,  I  would  give  the  power  of  adjudi- 
cation in  all  cases  where  there  is  no  dis- 
pute respecting  the  choice  of  assignees,  or 
the  proof  of  debt,  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
business.  When,  however,  a  Question  of 
that  kind  does  arise,  I  give  tnis  Judge 
power  to  adjourn  the  Court,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  to  his  aid  two  others  of  the 
same  rank  with  himself,  or  one  of  the 
senior  Judges,  and  they  are  then  to  have 
power  to  examine  evidence  on  oath,  and  to 
take  down  that  evidence  or  not,  as  they 
think  fit,  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  which 
it  is  practised  now  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 
If,  on  this  examination,  the  dispute  cannot 
be  settled,  and  the  parties,  botn  of  them  I 
mean,  agree  to  go  to  trial  on  an  issue, 
they  may  do  so  at  once,  and  without  any 
delay,  before  one  of  the  senior  Judges, 
or  the  Chief  Judge,  assisted  by  a  Jury,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  Courts  of  dom- 
mon  Law.  If,  however,  both  the  parties  do 
not  agree,  on  an  issue,  but  only  one  of 
them,  then  I  give  the  Judge  the  power  of 
deciding,  and  ?ive  the  party  not  consent- 
ing, a  power  of  appealing  to  anotherCourt, 
<^om posed  of  the  Cnief  Judge  and  the  three 
senior  Judges,  sitting  as  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  do  now  in  Banco, 
in  order  that  they  may  there,  as  in  that 
Court,  determine  the  question  of  law.  This 
Court  shall  decide  also  motions  for  re- 
hearings  and  new  trials.  The  appeals, 
however,  I  confine  to  the  mere  question  of 
law.  In  the  event  of  one  party  only  agree* 
ing  to  an  issue,  I  do  not  allow  the  fact  to 
be  tried  by  less  than  three  of  the  Judges, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  Jury,  and  subject 
to  all  the  ordinary  rules  and  regulations, 
and  motions  for  new  trials.  With  respect 
to  the  examination  of  witnesses,  I  propose 
to  give  that  power,  in  ordinary  cases,  to 
one  of  the  junior  Judges;  but  if  difficult 


ties  arise  in  the  course  of  the  examioatioa, 
or  if  any  obstacles  or  impediments  are 
raised  by  the  witness  himself,  then  I 
transfer  the  examination  to  three  of  the 
junior  Judges,  with  full  authority  to  com- 
mit any  person  who  prevaricates,  or  re- 
fuses to  give  his  evidence  to  the  satisfiic- 
tion  of  the  examinants  :  an  appeal  against 
that  commitment  lying  to  the  Chief  Judge, 
but  the  Judges  bemg  in  no  instance  liable 
to  an  action  for  damages  for  their  conduct 
towards  the  witness.  One  word  with  re- 
spect to  appeals  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
I  propose  at  once  to  cut  oflT  all  appeals, 
except  on  matters  of  law.  I  conceive,  that 
if  the  truth  in  matters  of  fact  cannot  be 
got  at  by  the  exertions  of  three  Judges  ia 
one  case,  or  of  one  in  another,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a  Jury  examining  the 
evidence,  and  marking  all  the  four  viva 
voce  testimony — how,  in  the  name  of  God, 
can  it  be  discovered  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, with  writteq  depositions  and  inter- 
rogatories, and  all  the  formula  which  ac- 
company appeals.  If  the  parties  consider 
the  direction  for  the  issue  wrong,  they  can 
apply  to  the  higher  Judge,  as  they  do  now 
in  Common  Law  in  Westminster  HalL  If 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  verdict, 
they  can  move  for  a  new  trial,  and  what 
then  could  the  Lord  Chancellor  do  more 
than  to  order  a  new  trial  or  refuse  it ;  and 
what,  I  ask,  would  be  the  defence  for  per- 
mitting an  appeal  to  the  Chancellor,  save 
the  desire  to  increase  aad  to  prolong  those 
vexatious  delays  and  ruinous  expenses, 
which  it  is  the  whole  object  of  the  arrange- 
ments to  prevent.  I  reserve  the  appeals 
on  matters  of  law,  as  well  from  the  superior 
Courts  in  Bankruptcy  as  from  the  inferior, 
but  I  cut  off  all  appeals  to  the  Great  Seal, 
except  on  matters  of  law,  and  I  will  an- 
swer for  it  that  we  shall  not  hear  then  of 
ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  of  these  ap- 
peals in  bankruptcy  which  now  occupy 
the  Vice-chancellor  for  two  months  in  tLe 
year,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  more 
than  one,  and  of  which  the  number  of 
arrears  have  been  so  much  a  subject  of 
complaint.  I  am  convinced,  indeed,  Uiat 
under  the  new,  and  I  hope  I  may  say, 
improved  system,  the  evils  to  which 
these  appeals  have  given  rise,  will  be 
wholly  eradicated,  and  certainly,  my  Lords, 
I  hope,  as  one  consequence  of  improving 
the  bankruptcy  jurisdiction,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  Chancery  may  again  be  carried  on, 
as  it  was  formerly,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  Vice-chancellor's  Court*  I  wiU  now^ 
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with  your  Lordships'  permission,  say  a  few 
words    about  the  Country  Commissions. 
In  conformity  to  the  principle  of  action  I 
have  already  laid  down  and  explained,  of 
acting  at  all  times  experimentally  rather 
than  proceeding  too  much  in  obedience  to 
theory,   I  propose  to  make  but  a  slight, 
although,  I  conceive,  a  very  important 
chainge  in  the  constitution  of   Country 
Commissions.     All  that  I  have  said  of 
the    delay,  the  embarrassment,  and  the 
incorrect  practice  in  the  proceedings  under 
a  Metropolitan  Commission,  fall  infinitely 
short  of  the  mere  outline  ojf  the  workings 
of  a  Country  Commission.     Those  Com- 
missions are,  in  truth,  turned  into  a  mere 
source  of  patronage  and  emolument,  at 
the  expense  of  the  estate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate bankrupt  and  his  creditors.    The 
law  requires  that  there  should  be  five  Com- 
missioners, and  that  two  of  these  should 
he  Barristers.     It  is  generally  contrived, 
however,  that  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
composed  of  three  Solicitors  and  two  Bar- 
risters; but  they  always  take  care  to  select 
Barristers  resident  in  the  Metropolis,  who, 
they  are   sure,   cannot,  or  will  not  at- 
tend, and  the  remaining  three  are  left  to 
act  without  restraint,  or  merely  employ 
themselves,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
not  to  decide  the  questions  brought  be- 
fore them,  but  to  contrive  by  delays  of 
every  kind-r-for  they  are  paid  by  time  and 
duration  of  sittings — to  increase  the  pro- 
fits which  they  always  calculate  on  from 
the  enjoyment  of  a  Commission.     It  is  my 
intention  to  extend  to  them  the  principles 
of  the  act  I  now  propose  for  the  metro- 
polis, and   I   contemplate,  at  no  distant 
day,  the  possibility  of  Bankrupt  Judges 
going  Circuit     at    fixed    periods,     like 
the  other  Judges ;  but  at  present  I  shall 
content  myself  by  endeavouring  to  eradi- 
cate one  great  evil,  by  requiring  that  the 
Judges  of  Assize  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
select  and  form  a  list  of  all  such  Barristers 
residing  in  the  county  as  they  may  think 
competent  for  the  purpose,  together  with 
a  few  of  the  more  respectable  Solicitors, 
and  that  the  names  of  those  persons  be 
returned  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  in 
order  that  he  may  select  from  them  three 
persons  to  be  put  on  the  commission  which 
the  cases  of  bankruptcy  may  from  time  to 
time  require.     I,  for  my  part,  should  pre- 
fer only  one  Commissioner ;  but,  leaving 
that  open  to  consideration,  I  propose  that 
to  persons  thus  chosen  and  recommended 
tbs  country  cases  shall  be,  for  the  present, 


left  for  decision.  These  cases  are  at 
the  present  moment,  pn  an  average«  not 
more  than  700  in  numberi  which,  from 
the  prosperous  and  comparatively  healthy 
state  of  the  country,  is,  I  am  nappy  io 
say,  lower  than  we  have  seen  it  for 
years.  Having  said  thus  much  with  re- 
spect to  the  important  point  of  bankruptcy* 
I  Qow  proceea  to  that  other  branch  of  my 
subject,  the  mode  of  taking  evidence  and 
the  fees  of  the  office,  and  those  other 
causes  of  delay  and  expense  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  but  first  I  will  say  a  word  of 
the  Masters  in  Chancery,  whose  income  at 
present  is  chief^  derived  from  fees.  I 
propose,  then,  that  the  Masters  should  no 
longer  receive  any  advantage  from  the 
taking  of  fees,  but  be  paid  bv  a  salary. 
Originally  the  Masters  were  paid  partly  by 
fees  and  partly  by  the  keepin*^  of  the 
Suitors'  fund,  which  was  Intrusted  to  their 
care«  This  money,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  under-paid,  they  were  io  the 
habit  of  letting  out  to  interest  for  their 
own  profit ;  but  in  the  year  1720  the  Mas- 
ters, tempted  by  visions  of  profit,  specu- 
lated in  the  South  Sea  Stock,  and  prov- 
ing unfoytunate,  like  many  others,  six  of 
them  were  declared  to  be  defaulters;  and 
immediately  on  this,'  the  Masters  were 
ordered  to  give  security.  A  regulation  was 
then  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  limit- 
ing the  control  of  the  Masters  over  the 
Suitors'  funds ;  but  on  a  seventh  Master 
becoming  a  defaulter  soon  after.  Lord 
Macclesfield  took  the  control  of  the  funds 
from  .the  Mastei*s  -altogether.  The  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  Masters  was  after- 
wards urged  against  that  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord,  who  was  as  excellent  a  Chancel- 
lor as  any  who  had  succeeded  him,  and 
who  certainly  did  not  deserve  the  impeach- 
ment brought  against  him.  That  noble 
and  learned  Lord  laid  a  report  on 
the  Table  of  this  House  respecting 
the  taking  of  fees  as  salaries,  in  which, 
on  examination,  your  Lordships  will  find 
some  excellent  principles  laid  down.  An- 
other report  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  year  1798,  by  Mr.  Ab* 
hot,  afterwards  Lord  Colchester,  in  which 
the  subject  of  fees  is  again  taken  up.  It 
is  there  said,  that  no  inquiry  should  bo 
made  whether  a  fee  was  claimed  by  es- 
tablished practice,  but  whether  it  was  one 
which  ought  to  l>e  continued,  and  if  it  was 
not,  it  should  be  cutoJBT.  Accordinglyi 
it  was  recommended  that  some  of  the  leei 
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then  existing  should  be  abolished,  and 
amongst  others  those  ctUed  Copy-fees,  as 
unfit  to  be  continued.  I  might  also  in- 
stance the  recommendation  of  the  Chan- 
cery Commissioners  in  1826 — that  fees  as 
salaries  in  most  cases  should  be  done  away 
with.  Bottomed  on  these  recommenda- 
tions, and  in  compliance  with  the  desire 
of  the  country,  I  now  propose  that  the 
whole  of  the  fees  of  the  Mast^s  in  Chan- 
cery shall  be  abolished,  and  that  their 
Clerks  shall  be  paid  a  sum  never  to  exceed 
a  mctximum,  but  so  collected  and  paid  as 
never  to  give  an  interest  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  expenses  and  delays  to  the  suitor, 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  them  such  a 
stimulus,  in  the  way  of  emolument,  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
cause,  as  would  keep  them  from  falling 
asleep,  and  supply  a  fair  stimulus  for  the 
speedy  despatch  of  business.  Looking 
at  the  emoluments  enjoyed  by  the  Masters, 
I  find  that  in  1791  both  the  Master  and 
the  Registrar  received  large  additions  to 
their  salaries ;  and  they  now  possess  4,000/. 
a  year,  on  an  average,  which  really  seems 
to  me  a  tolerably  handsome  allowance  for 
a  gentleman.  One  of  the  Masters,  a  very 
excellent  friend  of  mine,  of  whom  I  wish  to 
speak  with  all  respect,  has  above  4,700Z. 
a  year,  and  his  clerk  enjoys  an  income  of 
1,600/.  a  year;  another  of  these  clerks 
has  2,500/.  a  year,  and  one  only  1,000/.  ; 
but  he  does  not  take  copy-money.  There 
is,  however,  among  those  fees,  one  of  the 
very  worst  kind,  called  gratuity-money, 
which,  although  "1  might  find  some  other 
phrase  for  it,  cannot  be  known  by  any  name 
half  so  concise  as  that  by  which  it  is  known 
to  the  suitor  who  seeks  for  justice,  and  to 
the  public  when  they  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  it,  and  that  is,  the  appropriate 
and  ordinary  name  of  a  bribe.  This  bribe 
is,  however,  not  paid  to  the  Master.  I 
wish  it  was,  because  the  nature  of  the 
gift,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  allurement, 
would  tend  to  destroy  all  its  pernicious 
effects.  These  gratuities  have  been  de- 
nounced before.  They  were  exposed  so 
Jong  back  as  the  time  of  Sir  S.  Romilly, 
who,  in  moving  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  obtained  the  casting  vote 
of  one  of  the  Masters  (who  had  never  heard 
of  the  practice  of  taking  gratuities,  and 
who  was  disposed  to  trust  to  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  Perceval — that  no  such  thing  ex- 
isted), purely  on  the  private  and  solemn 
assurance  of  Sir  Samuel,  that  the  fact  was 
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beyond  doubt.  On  the  information  of 
Sir|Samuel,  that  as  much  as  50/.  was 
frequently  received  in  the  shape  of  a 
gratuity,  this  Master  made  inquiries,  and 
was  assured  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  no  sum  beyond  5/.  had  ever  been 
taken,  except  on  one  occasion,  when 
extraordinary  despatch  was  requisite,  and 
then  he  had  10/.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  fact  came  out  through  the  means 
of  a  dispute,  that  this  very  man  who  made 
the  denial  had  frequently  received  50/. 
and  on  the  examination  of  his  books 
it  appeared  that  his  gains  from  this 
source  were  1 ,500/.  a  year,  in  addition  to 
the  700/.  or  800/.  he  derived  from  legiti- 
mate sources.  From  that  moment,  bow- 
ever,  all  gratuities  ceased  in  this  Master's 
Office.  It  is,  indeed,  the  duty  of  those 
on  whom  the  power  devolves,  to  take  care 
that  practices  of  this  kind  cease  in  all 
the  offices.  It  is  the  bounden  task  of  the 
superior,  not  only  to  keep  his  own  motives 
free  from  all  sinister  interpretation,  but  to 
take  care  that  his  subordinates  should  be 
also  free  from  reproach.  I  do  not  so 
much  blame  the  Masters  as  the  practice 
of  the  Court,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chief 
of  the  Court,  and  now  my  duty,  and  I 
mean  to  perform  it,  to  prevent  all  such 
abuses  in  all  the  subordinate  offices  of  the 
Court.  The  task,  1  know,  is  a  dangerous 
one,  because  I  may  be  involved  in  a 
whirlwind  of  hatred  and  self-interest — it 
is  an  irksome  one,  because  I  am  compelled 
to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  men,  with 
many  of  whom  I  am  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship— it  is  a  laborious  one,  because  I  can- 
not hope  in  one  day,  nor  in  many  days,  nor 
even  in  years,  to  bring  it  to  a  full  and  satis- 
factory conclusion ;  but  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  a  man  placed  in  my  situation  to 
begird  himself  for  the  task — to  bring  what- 
ever qualities  he  may  possess  honestly  and 
laboriously  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object — to  let  no  means  escape  him  which 
can  be  fairly  and  honourably  applied  to 
the  removal  of  abuses — if  he  meets  with 
difficulties,  to  labour  to  surmount  them, 
but  at  all  events  to  let  it  be  seen  with 
whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  objection 
— on  whom  must  fall  the  consequences 
of  delay — I  mean  to  place,  in  fact,  the 
saddle  on  the  right  horse,  and  to 
show  that  I  at  least  have  played  my 
part  in  the  work  of  reformation.  For 
assistance  to  accomplish  so  great  a 
task,  I  throw  myself,  therefore,  on 
my  Peers,  atid  on  my  country;  I  call 
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>n    them  to  support  me,  and  if  I  fail, 
'.   shall  at  all  events  look  into  my  own 
^osom    with    satisfaction,    and    console 
nnyself   with  the  reflections    of  an  ap- 
proving conscience,  having  faithfully  and 
honestly  endeavoured  to  perform  my  duty. 
Therefore,  as  long  as  I  sit  on  that  seat 
(pointing  to  the  Woolsack)  there  shall  be 
no    gratuities,   therefore    there    shall  be 
no    charges, — therefore    there    shall    be 
no  shade  or  shadow  of  turning — there  shall 
be  no  imputation  that  justice  is  hastened 
or  delayed  as  expedition-money  is  ^iven 
or  withheld — therefore  shall  there  be  no 
speaking  without  action,  therefore  it  shall 
not  be  said  of  us  as  of  the  Pharisees  of 
old, — "  Woe  to  ye,  hypocrites,  who  make 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup,  while  all  within 
is    rottenness    and    corruption."     There 
shall  be  no^  repose — no  relaxation  in  my 
efforts — no  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep. 
I  shall  use  my  endeavours,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Parliament  and  the  country, 
to  put  an  end  to  these  crying  abuses ;  and 
if  I  do  not  effect  all  the  reforms  I  con- 
template, it  shall  not,  at  all  events,   be 
said  of  me,  that  I  did  not  make  the  at- 
tempt to  reform  them.     I  have  hitherto 
shown  but  the  outside  of  this  gratuity 
business.     It  may  be  asked,  who  pays  it? 
Why,  the  attorney  to  be  sure.     Does  he 
do  it  for  nothing  f  No,  he  pays  it  for  his 
client,  and  he  tells  him  it  is  expedition- 
money.    I  shall  come  to  that  presently ; 
but  here  I  would  say,  that  against  pay- 
ments of  this  kind,  for  all  purposes  of 
such  a  description,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Court  to  protect  the  client.     If  the  Clerk 
can  get  rid  of  the  business  quicker,  he 
should  possess  a  fair  remuneration    for 
doing  so  to  all.     If  he  cannot  do  it  without 
sacrificing    the    interest    of   some  other 
suitor,  it  is  doubly  objectionable;    and 
under  any  view,  whether  of  public  justice 
or  expediency,  it  is  right  that  it  should  be 
abolished.     But   then    there    is  another 
question     connected    with    this    matter. 
The  Clerk  who  receives  this  gratuity,  or 
expedition-money,    has  another  function 
attached  to  his  office ;   on  him  falls  the 
delicate  and  difficult  operation  of  taxing 
the  very  bill  of  costs  of  the  Attorney  who 
has  paid  him  the  money,  of  coarse  on  ac- 
count of  using  expedition  for  his  client. 
Your  Lordships  now  begin  to  see  some 
light    thrown    on     those     transactions. 
Tbe  judicious  Clerk  has  received  from  the 
Solicitor,  a  very  worthy  man,  and  one 
who,  it  will  be  perceived,  knows  how  to 


invest  his  capital  to  advantage,  the  sum  of 
50/.  of  expedition-money,  on  account  of 
the  interests  of  the  client,  and  then,  when 
it  comes  to  the  turn  of  the  judicious  man, 
he  repays  this  sum  with  interest,  to  the 
worthy  man,  by  passing  lightly  over  some 
100/.  of  his  bill,  which  he  might  not 
otherwise  be  disposed  to  tax  with  so  much 
lenity.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  worthy  and  the  judicious  man  both 
thrive  by  this  means  in  their  separate 
calling,  and  that  the  worthy  man's  seeds 
produce  a  most  excellent  and  abundant 
narvest ;  and  the  better,  perhaps,  because 
he  did  not  pay  for  his  seed,  but  received 
it  from  his  client.  I  now  come  to  the 
qlient,  whom  I  have  hitherto  kept  pretty 
much  out  of  view,  as  much  as  the  object 
of  the  payments  was  kept  out  of  his  view 
during  the  progress  of  the  suit.  Pay- 
day, however,  comes,  and  then  I  suspect 
the  client  is  the  only  important  person  of 
the  set.  I  do  not,  be  it  recollected,  say 
that  these  things  take  place  every  day. 
Far  from  it — I  believe  they  are  not  fre- 
quent; for  the  class  of  Solicitors  are, 
generally  speaking,  a  more  highly  respect- 
able class  of  men  than  the  Attorneys  who 
represent  the  same  situation  in  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law;  but  what  I  wish  to 
say  is  this,  that  the  respectability  of  the 
solicitor  is  the  only  security  possessed  by 
the  client  for  his  abstinence  from  practices 
like  those,  which  are  always  in  his  power. 
The  fact  of  its  being  in  his  power  is, 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  quite  sufficient 
to  justify  all  proper  measures  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  system ;  because,  although 
it  may  be  proved,  as  indeed  I  believe  it 
can  lie  proved,  that  such  tricks  are  seldom 
resorted  to,  it  will  not  be  enough  unless  it 
be  also  proved,  which  it  cannot  be,  that  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  solicitor  to 
resort  to  them.  I  come  now  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  administrative  and  judicial 
functions,  and  to  the  substitution  of  viva 
voce  examinations  in  the  Master's  Office 
for  the  system  of  Interrogatories,  and  to 
the  other  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  branch  of  the  Court  of 
Equity.  I  think,  then,  that  the  Masters 
should  henceforward  sit  in  open  Court,  at 
such  hours  of  the  evening  as  may  be 
agreed  on ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
such  arrangements  can  be  made,  with 
respect  to  the  dispensing  with  their  at- 
tendance on  your  Lordships,  as  will  en- 
able us  to  carry  that  plan  into  effect  with 
little  or  no  bconTeosence  to  as  or  to  them. 
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I  propose,  therefore,  that  three  of  the 
Masten  in  Chancery  should  form  a  Court, 
to  sit  everj  evening  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  exceptions  to  their  own  reports, 
and  that  portion  of  business  which,  at  the 
present  moment,  occupies  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  higher  Courts,  but  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  can  always  be  more 
fitly  determined  by  the  Masters  them- 
selves; and  when  that  arrangement  is 
carried  into  effect,  I  am  confident  that 
the  number  of  cases  of  exception  will  be 
reduced  in  the  proportion  of  ninety-nine 
to  a  hundred,  just  as  I  am  satisfiea  that 
the  alteration  proposed  in  the  Bankrupt 
Court  will  reauce  ninety-nine  out  of 
the  hundred  appeals  from  that  Court 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  If  I  am  right  in 
speculating  on  this  result,  and  I  believe  I 
am,  then  will  come  the  question  of  re- 
ducing the  Court  of  Chancery  to  its  natu- 
ral and  ancient  limits  of  two  Courts,  in 
which  the  business  may  be  speedily  and  ef- 
fectually disposed  of,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  Vice-chancellor,  or  any  other  addition- 
al Judge ;  and  then  1  hope  will  be  fulfilled 
the  declaration  of  Sir  John  Leach  and 
Mr.  Canning,  in  the  celebrated  Debate  on 
the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  the  Vice- 
chancellor — that  by  a  j  udtcious  reform ,  that 
Court  had  Judges  enough  to  eo  on 
without  such  an  appointment.  I  h(Md  this 
now  to  be  possible,  and  I  hope  to  make 
such  arangements  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  as  will  enable  me  to  get  rid  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  arrear  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  while  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  has  prepared  a  plan  for  the  despatch 
of  the  arrear  before  the  Vice-chancellor. 
That  second  Judge — the  Master  of  the 
Rolls — I  cannot  name  to  your  Lordships 
without  paying  my  tribute  of  respect  due 
to  his  exaltod  worth;  he  is  a  Judge 
whose  delight  it  is  to  decide,  whose  quick- 
ness keeps  pace  with  his  learning,  and 
who,  in  all  that  constitutes  a  great  and 

Erofound  lawyer,  has  never  been  equalled 
V  any  one,  save  that  eminent  man,  Sir 
William  Grant,  one  of  his  predecessors, 
to  whom  be  it  said,  to  his  honour,  no  other 
can  be  compared — he  is  equalled,  I  say, 
by  no  other  who  ever  sat  on  the  bench  which 
ha  occupies.  The  other  great  and  impor- 
tant alteration  which  I  propose  with  re- 
spect to  the  Masters  is,  to  release  them 
from  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  affidavits, 
and  reviewing  bills  of  costs,  sending  them 
at  once  to  the  office  of  the  Six  Clerks.  I 
postpone,  however,  my  explanations  on 


the  details  of  this  and  some  other  portions 
of  my  plan,  because  they  are  as  vet  doc 
fully  matured  ;    and   becauae — aithoagh 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  fees,  and  the 
system  of  taxing  costs,  have  been  fulij 
examined — the  arrangements  to  be  sai- 
stituted  in  lieu  of  them  are  not  yet  fally 
digested.      The    proposition    for    having 
recourse  to  viva  voce  examinations,  instead 
of  interroeatories,  is,  however,  I  am  gbd 
to  say,  fhlly  admitted  and  approved  of.   I 
could  have  wished  to  give  a  Jury  to  assist 
the  Masters,  and  that  on  their  decision 
should  depend  the  issue  to  be  tried,  as  in 
other  Courts,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  other  cases  of  Jury-trial ;  bat  I  find  so 
many  difficulties  in  my  way,   there  is  so 
much    opposition,    so  many    conlSictin^ 
interests  are  to  be  reconciled,   so  ttany 
adverse  claims  to  be  settled,    so  manj 
plausible  reasons  are  advanced  why  that 
change  should    not  be    made  —  reasons 
too  plausible  in  appearance   for  me  not 
to  fear  that  they  might  conceal  some- 
thing which  ought  to  make  me  hesitate, 
though  they  are,  perhaps,  not  well  found- 
ed ;   and  I  could  prove  the  error  lurking 
below  them  if  I  could  bolt  the  bran  from 
the  meal ;  yet,  fearing  that  they  may  con- 
ceal somethmg,  and  wishing  not,  in  makfo^ 
any  reform,  to  subject  myself  to  the  charge 
of  rashness,  I  propose  for  the  present  to 
stop  here,  being  willing  to  look  forward  to 
a  more  favourable  time  for  making  die 
improvement  complete.    There  is  no  coo- 
summation,  however,  which  I  think  more  to 
be  desired,  or  more  important,  than  to  in- 
troduce the  assistance  of  a  Jury  into  this 
branch  of   the  administration  of  justice. 
Hiat  would  put  an  end  to  much  eipens^, 
and  to  the  system  of  dark  interrogatories, 
and  I  am  anxious  not  to  omit  it,  but,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when 
all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  can  be  sur- 
mounted.     My  Lords,  I  am  anxious  to 
avoid  everything  which  may  be  considered 
as  not  bearing  upon  the  merits  of  this 
question  ;    but  I  must  state,  that  in  the 
Registrars'  Office  it  is  in  contemplatioo  to 
effect  many  alterations,  the  chief  of  which 
will  be  the  abolition  of  copy-money,  and 
the  substitution  of  salaries  for  fees.     Wbeo 
I  name  this,  perhaps,  my  voice  will  be 
considered  of  woeful  import  to  many;  bat 
when  I  find  the  great  extent  of  fees,  and 
the  great  expense  of  copy-money,  both 
pressing  hard  upon  the  suitor,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  matter  of  paramount  importance 
to  them,  that  an  abolition  of  the  present 
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system  slioald  speedily  be  effected.    With- 
out satisfyilig  these  neavy  demands,  the 
suitor  cannot  hope  to  proceed  one  step; 
and  thus  the  evil  remains  from  day  to 
day,  from  year  to  year.     Fearing  lest  my 
imperfect    experience    should    lead    me 
astray,   and  anxious  to  derhre  sufficient 
authority  upon  the  subject  from  authentic 
sources,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  refer  to 
th^  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.      I    find,  then, — ^to   put  one 
case,  as  an  illustration  of  the  existing  evils 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
your  Lordships, — that,  in  a  bill  of  costs 
amounting  to  1,474^.  (your  Lordships  must 
not  imadne  this  a  large  bill  for  Chancery 
costs ;    I  have  seen  one  that  amounted  to 
SyOOO/.)  were  included  the  following  items : 
— Charges  in  the  Masters'  Office,  238/. ; 
Registrars'  Office,  100/.;   Clerks  of  the 
Court,  104/.;  gratuities  about  402.    Of 
the  charge  made  of  238/.  in  the  Masters' 
Office  the  larger  portion    is  for  copy- 
money,  and  amounts  to  132/.     I  have 
seen  other  bills  of  costs,  and  it  occurs  to 
me  that,  upon  one  occasion,  where  the 
whole  amount  of  the  bill  of  costs  was  17/., 
(certainly  a  very  small  amount  for  a  Chan- 
cery suit),    11/,    was  paid  by  the  un- 
fortunate suitor  for  fees  alone ;  and  I  also 
find,  both  in  the  Masters'  and  Registrars' 
Offices,   that  the  fees  are  chiefly  derived 
from  copy-money.     In  fact,   I   find  that 
fees  ana  copy-money  form  the  bulk  of 
the  expense  of  all  suits.    I  find,  too,  that 
the  copying  clerks  charge  6f.  Bd,  per  folio 
for  which  a  stationer  would  charge  three 
farthings,  and  all  above  this  latter  sum  is 
an  unnecessary  expense.     But  very  oflen 
a  party  does  not  even  want  the  copies. 
"  Good  Master,"  he  says,  "do  not  trouble 
me  with  copies,  I  have  originals.     Good 
Clerk,  copy  me  no  copies,  I  shall  be  better 
without  them.     Kind  Sir,  I  do  not  want 
them."    But  then  comes  the  mischief,  for 
unless  the  copies  be  taken  nothing  is  done, 
which  your  Lordships  will  say,  in  Chancery 
is  a  very  great  favour,  and  so  the  suitor 
would  think  if  he  could  run  away  from 
his  suit  and  the  Court ;  but  if  you  have 
an  estate  in  Chancery,  if  you  want  to 
draw  money  out  of  the  Court,  you  must 
take  copies  of  all  the  papers,  or  not  one 
step  can  you  proceed.     "  Why  should  I 
(says  a  suitor)  take  copies  when  I  do  not 
absolutely  want  them?     I  have  got  the 
original  in  my  answer,  my  attorney  made 
A  copy,    I  have  them  in  the  bnefs  for 


which  I  have  paid."  '^You  must  take 
copies"  is  the  answer,  ''and  must  take 
them  from  each  department,  or  your  suit 
will  make  no  progress,  and  never  come  to 
an  end."  I  will  suppose  that  there  is  to 
be  an  auction  held,  the  parties  are  called 
upon  to  receive  from  the  Master  a  bill 
of  particulars,  the  Clerks  demand  fees,  the 
bill  is  printed,  the  parties  pay  for  that 
bill,  they  pay  the  printer.  "  Why," 
they  say,  "  must  we  have  copies  ?" 
"  Oh,"  says  the  Master,  "  that  won't 
do,  you  must  have  a  written  copy; 
and  when  you  have  a  written  copy,  and  have 
paid  your  fee,  you  are  provided  like  a  gen- 
tleman." Does  the  Court  lend  its  authority 
to  these  gentlemen  to  make  those  de- 
mands ?  The  Court  says  No — the  Court 
says,  that  no  more  copies  shall  be  charged 
than  the  one  actually  made.  Oh  what, 
then,  is  founded  the  claim  for  all  the  par- 
ties to  pay  for  written  copies  ?  The  order 
of  the  Court  says,  no  more  copies  shall  be 
paid  for  than  one — ^though  I  speak  from 
recollection,  for  I  have  not  lately  seen  the 
order — ^but  the  Masters  and  their  clerks 
make  the  snitor  pay  for  one  for  each  bid- 
der. Do  I  blame  these  officers  ?  I  do 
not.  I  impute  no  blame  to  them,  for  the 
Court  has  known,  and  therefore  has  sanc- 
tioned, their  practices.  The  Masters  had 
not  a  farthing  of  salary  for  many  yeari-^ 
it  is  the  system,  therefore,  which  I  blame 
— the  Masters  had  not  a  farthing  of  salary, 
except  that  sum  which  waa  voted  to  them 
in  1798,  out  of  the  Suitofs'  fund,  of  600/. 
a-year.  They  were  made  to  look  for  their 
incomes  to  taxing  the  suitors.  In  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  too,  the  Judges  are 
paid  by  taxes  on  the  suitors ;  this  is  not 
the  case  with  other  Judges ;  those  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  example,  who 
are  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fnnd.  It 
may  be  correct  to  take  fees  from  the 
suitors,  to  levy  on  them  all  the  expenses 
of  the  proceedings ;  it  may  be  proper  to 
make  Chancery  suitors  pay  the  Judge  on 
the  Bench,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Chancery  Court — it  may  be  right  that  the 
suitors  should  be  taxed ;  all  this  I  will  ad- 
mit; but  then,  f  contend  that  no  more 
should  be  taken  from  the  pocket  of  the 
suitor  than  goes  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
Court  and  the  Jcdge.  He  is  obliged, 
however,  to  pay  for  much  unnecessary 
writing,  which  is  a  clumsy,  stupid,  un- 
just method  of  raising  from  the  public 
three  times,  and  from  the  suitor  three 
times,  as  much  as  would  pay  the  one 
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Master  and  the  one  Master's  Clerk,  which 
are  all  that  are  necessary.  I  repeat  ag^ain, 
thai  I  do  not  blame  the  Master  ;  I  blame 
the  system.  These,  then,  my  Lords,  are 
the  bulk  of  the  changes  which  I  propose ; 
and  I  will  only  shortly  advert  to  the  ad- 
vantageous results  which  I  think  will 
take  place.  We  shall  get  then  at  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  cause ;  we  shall  get  bet- 
ter decisions,  and  we  shall  get  them 
quicker;  we  shall  get  at  the  truth;  we 
shall  feel  confidence  in  our  Judges,  and 
we  shall  get  speedy  justice  ;  and,  as  a 
condition  of  all  these  beneficial  results, 
my  Lords,  we  shall  get  a  great  diminution 
of  the  expense :  so  that  we  shall  make,  I 
hope,  eventually,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
so  rapid  in  its  proceedings,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings so  few,  that  we  may  dispense 
with  one  of  its  Judges.  I  will  now,  my 
Lords,  very  briefly  refer  to  the  genersd 
and  ultimate  results  of  the  alterations  I 
propose.  But  before  I  do  this,  I  must  re- 
vert to  another  subject.  I  have  on  several 
occasions  appeared  to  myself  as  if  I  had  for- 
gotten something,  and  after  having  sought 
for  it  in  vain,  I  have  now  found  it ;  and  I 
will  go  back  to  that,  as  it  is  a  subject 
which  will  give,  I  believe,  great  satisfaction 
in  the  City  of  London,  and  will  be,  I  be- 
lieve, one  great  improvement  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  bankrupts'  estates.  The  as- 
signees to  these  estates,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, are  a  great  source  of  expense — 
and  for  this  I  have  the  authority  of  Lord 
Eldon,  who  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  pre- 
sent system.  The  assignees  are  in  gene- 
ral chosen  from  among  the  principal  cre- 
ditors to  the  estate,  and  having  a  great 
stake  in  the  concern,  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  more  anxious  to  make  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  estate.  They 
may  be  supposed  also  to  regulate  the  ex- 
penses in  the  best  manner,  and  to  under- 
stand the  whole  business.  It  is  obvious 
from  their  functions  that  much  must  de- 
pend on  the  choice  of  assignees,  and,  as  a 
general  principle,  the  person  who  has  most 
mterest  in  the  bankrupt's  property,  and  most 
concerned  in  winding  up  his  accounts  ex- 
peditiously, is  a  proper  person  to  be  chosen 
assignee.  But  the  misfortune  of  this  sys- 
tem is,  that  the  assignee  acts  alone,  and 
there  is  no  check  over  him  to  whom  much 
must  be  confided.  I  propose  to  add  to  the 
ordinary  assignee  one  in  whom  the  Court 
can  confide;  I  would  take  from  that  list  of 
respectable  persons,  merchants,  and  others 


well  acquainted  with  the  affairsof  the  wcnU. 
though  they  no  longer  deTOteUiemaelves  t: 
active  business ;  I  would  take  one  assignee 
from  those  men,  who  are  all  known  tobe  sxl- 
tlemen  of  great  experience,  and  who  are  ncv 
the  Special  Jurors  of  the  City  of  LoodoB. 
Many  of  them  would  do  honour  to  any  si- 
tuation or  any  place — they  have  been  acdre 
men  of  business,  of  most  respectable  cha- 
racters, of  unsullied  inte^ty ,  and  would  aci 
dishonour  even  the  Bench  itself.     I  haic 
frequently  seen  them  in  the  box  at  Guild- 
hall, and  I  know  that  it  would  often  be  ii 
vain  for  the  Judges  to  try  causes  withoTit 
their  assistance.     Let,    I   say,   a    list  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  of  these  gentlemen  be 
formed,  after  due  deliberation,  and  let\}i 
Chief  Justice  at  Guildhall,    or  the  Chi^ 
Justice  of  the  New  Bankrupt  Court,  al- 
ways appoint  one  of  the  gentlemen  froc 
this  list  as  the  assignee  of  the  Cooit,  to 
be  a  guide  and  a  check  on  the  other  as- 
signee ;  and  let  there  be  one  to  each  Coin- 
mission  of  Bankruptcy  ;  and  that  will,  I 
am  morally  certain,  give  to   the  cieditors 
of  the  bankrupt  the  best  security  they  can 
have  that  the  estate  will  be  properly  ma- 
naged.    It  will  perhaps  astonish  your  Lonl- 
ships  to  learn  that,  at  present,  thefloatine 
average  amount  of  unclaimed  dividends  ^ 
not  less  than  250,000/.     They  ought  to  be 
divided  ;    the  last  Bankrupt   Act   orden 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  term,  to 
be  done ;  but  sundry  excuses  are  found  tc 
avoid  complying  with  this  part  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament.    A  great  many  persons  would 
be  glad  to  have  their  dividends ;  but  they 
consist  of  too  small  sums  for  them  to  seek 
them,  or  they  are  at  too  great  a  distance; 
and  so,  as  I  have  stated,  the  amount  of  un- 
claimed dividends  at  present  is  not  less 
than  250,000/.      It  happens,  too,  some- 
times,   that  the  assignees,    who  are  is 
trade,  become  bankrupts  themselves,  after 
they  have  obtained  possession  of  the  bank- 
rupt's property.     Even  this  morning,  a 
case  of  this  kind  came  before  roe  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  gentleman  hinn^ 
in  a  short  time  lost  81,000/.,  which  wooid 
be    sufficient    to  break  half-a-dozen  or- 
dinary men :     he  was  an  assignee  to  a 
bankrupt's  estate,  and  though  he  is  yet  a 
rich  man,  your  Lordships  will  see,  when 
such  an  event  occurs,  when  an  ass^ee 
fails  with  the  whole  of  a  bankrupt's  pro- 
perty in  his  hands,  in  what  difficulties  it 
involves  cases  that  are  already  coopli- 
cated.      The  assignee  has,    indeed,  no 
right  to  make  a  profit  on  Uie  baokmpfs 
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property*-!!  is  his  business  to  divide  it ; 
but  he  is  solicitous  only  to  secure  himself, 
and  turn  the  property  in  his  possession  to 
his  own  advantage,   which  will,  I  think, 
be  prevented,  and  the  division  be  always 
and  best  accomplished  by  appointing,  as 
the  Court's  assignee,  a  man  on  whom  the 
Court  can  place  confidence,  and  in  whom, 
in  conjunction  with  the  assignee  appointed 
by  the  creditors,  the  whole  of  the  bankrupt's 
estate  shall  be  vested.     This  is  the  outline 
of  my  plan,  and  its  beneficial  results  will 
be    these :  —  It  will,    I    think,    shorten, 
cheapen,  and  facilitate,  the  business  of  the 
whole  department  of  Bankruptcy,  and  of 
course  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business 
in  all   the  Courts  of  Chancery.     It  will 
now  be   my  pleasing  task  to  call  your 
Lordships*  attention  to  some  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  plan  in  detail,  and  it  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  satisfactory  to  your  Lordships  to 
learn,  that  it  will  diminish  both  the  pa- 
tronage and  the  expense.     I  have  carefully 
calculated  the  cost,  and  I  can  assure  your 
Lordships,  that  it  will  be  much  less  for 
more  efficient  work.     In  the  first  place, 
my  Lords,  we  shall   get  rid  of  seventy 
places,   filled   by  gentlemen  at  consider- 
able salaries,  and  we  substitute  for  them 
only  ten  places,  thus  reducing  to  that  ex- 
tent the  patronage  of  the  Great  Seal.     I 
shall  propose,  however,  that  one  Convey- 
ancing Master  be  added  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  order  to  save  it  from  that 
stigma  which  is  now  thrown  on  it,  of  being 
obliged  to  refer  to  a  common  Conveyancer 
to  ascertain  if  a  title  to  an  estate  be  good. 
At  present,  my  Lords,  when  any  questions 
concerning  a  title  come  before  the  Court 
the  Court  is  obliged  to  refer  them  to  a 
Conveyancer.     I  say,  that  this  is  not  fit 
and    proper.      I   hold,    that    the   Court 
which   has  especial   cognizance  of  such 
cases,  is  bound  to  say  if  the  title  be  good. 
That  is  a  high  branch  of  the  law,  and  the 
Court  cannot  plead  ignorance  for  not  per- 
forming this  part  of  its  duty.    I  remember, 
on  one  occasion,  that  there  was  a  dispute 
between  my  excellent  and  learned  friend, 
the  Solicitor- General  and  Lord  Eldon,  on 
a  point  of  this  kind,  and  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, refusing  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  insisted  on  the  question  of  title 
heing  referred  to  a  Conveyancer  ;  who  had 
thus    to    decide,    for    a   ten-guinea  fee, 
what  opinion  the  Court  should  give.     I 
wish,  then,  to  have  a  Conveyancing  Mas- 
^r;   and  if  it  be  supposed  that  twelve 
Masters  are  not  too  many,  or  rather,  I 
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should  say  ten,  for  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  the  Accountant-general,  who 
are  included  in  the  number,  cannot  do  any 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Masters ;  but 
if  twelve  be  not  too  many  ;  and  they  have 
to  examine  evidence,  and  perform  many 
other  important  duties  ;  and  if  two  Masters 
ought  to  be  added,  I  shall  propose  that 
one  of  them  be  a  Conveyancer,  and  thus 
we  shall  cut  off  seventy  small  offices,  and 
we  shall  have  an  increase  of  eleven  large 
ones.  Your  Lordships  will  not  suppose 
that  these  two  descriptions  of  offices  are 
the  same.  For  a  roan  who  delights  in  pa- 
tronage, who  wishes  to  oblige  his  friends, 
seventy  small  offices  are  much  more  con- 
venient than  eleven  large  ones.  He  can 
give  away  the  seventy  small  ones  among 
his  friends ;  he  can  oblige  a  colleague  with 
one ;  but  he  cannot,  he  dares  not  make  a 
Judge  of  a  man  who  is  incompetent ;  he 
dares  not  go  Ifimself  into  a  Court  over 
which  he  has  placed  an  unfit  person.  At 
present,  the  persons  who  are  made  Judges 
are  not  made  by  favour ;  they  are  not 
obliged  by  the  choice ;  it  is  their  right, 
and  God  forbid  that  they  should  hold  their 
office  by  any  other  title.  1  say,  they  are 
not  made  as  a  favour ;  they  rather  confer 
a  favour  by  taking  the  office.  By  substi- 
tuting officers  of  that  high  and  respectable 
description,  then,  for  seventy  small  places 
that  any  body  may  fill,  I  lop  off  at  once 
from  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  the 
patronage  of  seventy  places,  which  will  be  a 
great  diminution  of  patronage  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown,  and  which,  in  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view,  cannot  be  unimport- 
ant. That  will  be  a  great  benefit,  if  no 
other  good  effects  result  from  it ;  but  I 
think  delay  will  be  abridged,  decisions 
will  be  improved  in  their  quality,  and  given 
with  greater  expedition,  and  the  expense, 
that  great  and  tangible  evil,  will  be  much 
diminished.  The  saving,  in  the  first 
place,  will  be  at  least  6,000/.  a-year  in 
the  Secretary  of  Bankrupts'  department, 
as  that  will  be  diminished  from  9,000/.  to 
3,000/.  In  the  whole  Bankruptcy  depart- 
ment, the  clear  nett  saving,  after  providing 
for  the  expense  of  the  New  Court,  will  be 
26,000/.  a-year.  I  do  not  include  Lunacy, 
which  is  not  now  a  subject  of  expense, 
and  will  only  be  so  in  as  far  as  the  new 
Board  is  concerned.  There  will  then  be  a 
saving  of  26,000/.  in  the  Bankruptcy  de« 
partment.  The  saving  in  the  Masters' 
Office,  and  in  the  Registrars'  Office,  will 
be,  I  calculate  at  the  lowest,  20,000/. 
2F 
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a-year,  leaviog  an  ample  allowance  for 
Cleiks,  Masters,  and  all  that  is  necessary 
to  the  establishment.  To  this  46,000/. 
6,000/.  must  be  added  for  smecures,  tvhen 
those  who  now  hold  them  cease  to  exist. 
To  this  also  must  be  added  11,000/.  for 
other  sinecures,  which  were  given  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow  to  his  son,  and  were 
afterwards  held  by  his  nephew,  who  is 
now  their  possessor.  The  sinecures  held 
by  the  rev.  Mr.  Thurlow,  now  amount,  my 
Lords,  to  between  9000/.  and  10,000/. 
a-year.  I  know  that  these  are  vested  in- 
terests; that  Mr.  Thurlow  enjoys  these 
emoluments  under  a  patent ;  but  I  confi- 
dently hope  that  he  may  come  to  terms. 
Mr.  Thurlow  has  long  enjoyed  his  income, 
and  will  not  be  averse,  I  am  sure,  to  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  the  time.  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  hasty  in 
these  matters,  and  I  may  be  blamed,  as  I 
have  been  blamed  for  getting  rid  of  the 
Registrar,  and  for  wishing  to  abolish  the 
Six  Clerks.  When  I  first  took  my  seat  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  I  found  it  was  a 
practice  for  a  Master  to  come  there  of  a 
morning,  who  was  described  to  be  always 
ready  to  give  any  information  to  the  Court 
as  to  its  practice,  which  must  have  been 
done  by  some  curious  method — i  fancy  by 
means  of  a  speaking-trumpet,  or  some 
such  instrument,  for  the  instant  the  Court 
assembled,  he  made  his  bow  and  retired, 
and  was  afterwards  sitting  in  Chancery- 
lane  while  I  was  sitting  at  Westminster, 
so  that  the  important  duties  of  this  officer, 
as  far  as  the  Court  was  concerned,  con- 
sisted in  making  a  bow  on  one  side, 
as  the  Clerk  made  a  bow  on  the  other, 
and  then  retired.  Although  it  was,  I 
'have  no  doubt,  thought  to  be  a  great 
innovation,  I  dispensed  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Master  fn  Court  of  a  morning, 
and  I  do  not  find  that  the  Court  has  yet 
needed  his  assistance.  So  it  is  said,  that 
the  Chief  Registrar  is  an  officer  of  great 
importance ;  that  he  keeps  all  the  other 
Registrars  in  order ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  was  done  by  that  fair  person, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwynn,  commonly  called 
Nell  Gwynn,  when  she  was  a  Registrar  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  though,  I  suppose 
she  seldom  attended  the  Court,  except, 
perhaps,  when  Lord  Shaftesbury  held  the 
Great  Seal.  Now  I  should  imagine,  that 
the  Patentee  for  making  out  Commissions 
of  Bankruptcy,  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Thurlow), 
like  that  lady,  has  no  business  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.      By  the  reforms  I 


propose,  I  am  aware  that  I  deprive  mvself 
of  great  patronage,  should  I  live  long 
enough  to  enjoy  it;  and,  if  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
received  4,000/.  a-year  for  his  patronage, 
and  that  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  was  augmented  on  the 
same  grounds,  I  might,  perhaps,  take  some 
credit  to  myself  for  sacrificing  so  much 
patronage,  without  looking  to  any  pe- 
cuniary consideration.  I  cannot  help  here 
remarking,  that  1  think  it  is  a  little  hard 
that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  should  receive  a  retiring 
pension,  equal  in  amount  to  that  allowed 
to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  who  has 
entered  upon  the  arduous  labours  of  his 
official  situation,  and  resigned  very  large 
professional  emoluments,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  this  office,  the  possession  of 
which  he  holds  on  so  very  insecure  a 
tenure.  I  may  here  observe,  by  the  by, 
that  if  I  thought  my  tenure  of  office  was 
in  the  slightest  degree  insecure,  I  should 
hardly  have  been  so  strenuous  a  Reformer 
as  I  am — I  should  not  have  taken  so  mach 
trouble  for  the  purpose  of  introdacing 
Reform  into  the  Court  of  Chancery.  On 
the  contrary,  if  I  thought  there  was  any 
chance  of  being  turned  out,  I  should 
very  probably  be  like  the  Churchwarden 
who  manages  the  concerns  of  the  parish, 
aod  farms  the  poor  out  as  cheaply  as  be 
can,  not  seekmg  to  introduce  any  im- 
provement, and  not  regarding  the  com- 
plaints of  the  paupers,  because  he  knows 
lie  must  go  out  of  office  next  year.  If, 
I  say,  I  supposed  I  should  not  remain  in 
office,  I  should  very  likely  not  be  troubling 
your  Lordships  on  this  occasion.  I  am 
aware,  then,  my  Lords,  that  the  holder  of 
the  patent  place  I  have  alluded  to  has 
vested  rights  in  it ;  but  if  he  should  be 
very  exorbitant  in  his  demands,  let  him 
not  think  himself  very  sure  of  the  tenure 
by  which  he  holds  office;  if  he  should 
think  that  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  is 
given  to  a  Judge,  after  a  life  of  labour,  for 
his  retiring  salary,  is  not  a  sufficient  com- 
pensation; and,  if  I  should  not  go  out  of 
office,  I  will  grapple  with  this  patent  place ; 
and  I  will  let  the  Patentee  see  that  I  can 
exercise  the  power  which  the  law  confers 
on  me.  The  fees  for  sealing  all  Com- 
missions of  Bankruptcy,  whence  the 
Patentee  derives  his  revenue,  the  law 
gives  me  the  power  by  a  side-wind  to  nnt 
an  end  to,  by  preventing  the  Seal  being 
put  to  Commissions.    If  I  do  that,  what 
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then  becomesof  the  Patentee'semoluments, 
what  hecomed  of  the  Sealer,  trnd  his  fees, 
iif  no  Commissions  are  addressed  to  him 
to  seal  ?  I  will  not  say,  that  the  Patentee 
has  not  a  vested  right,  but  it  is  a  joke  to 
say,  that  he  holds  it  on  the  same  tenure  as 
your  Lordships  hold  your  freehold  estates, 
of  which  you  cannot  be  deprived  but  by 
the  failure  of  the  seasons,  or  the  conquest 
of  an  enemy.  The  vested  rights  of  this 
Patentee  depend  on  the  clause  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament;  and  he  who  holds  the 
Great  Seal  can  put  an  end  to  them  when 
he  pleases.  I  think,  then,  that  the  holder 
of  this  place  will  listen  to  the  voice  of 
liberality,  he  will  attend  to  honourable 
feelings,  or  even  if  he*  take  counsel  of 
common  sense  and  prudence,  will  take 
into  his  consideration  what  I  have  now 
stated  to  your  Lordships ;  he  will  consult 
his  attorney,  his  counsel,  his  conveyancer, 
and  take  all  those  legal  steps  necessary  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  accept  the '  liberal 
offer  I  shall  make ;  but  in  the  event  of  his 
being  obstinate,  I  now  give  notice  of  what 
he  may  expect.  From  the  abolition  of 
this  sinecure,  then,  we  shall  save  8,000/. 
a-year  out  of  the  11,000/.,  which,  added 
to  the  51,000/.  I  have  already  mentioned, 
will  make  with  the  various  savings  in 
the  Masters,  and  Registrars'  Offices,  all  of 
which  I  have  not  enumerated,  the  whole 
saving  amount  at  least  to  73,000/.  'per 
year.  There  is  one  office  about  which  I 
must  say  one  word,  though,  as  I  have  at 
present  a  great  interest  in  it,  I  should  be 
the  last  person  to  say  anything  on  the 
subject.  If  the  Reform  I  propose,  should 
be  carried  into  effect,  it  will  cut  off  be- 
tween 7,000/.  and  8,000/.  from  the  in- 
come of  the  Lord  Chancellorj  his  emolu- 
ments from  bankruptcy  amounting  to  that 
sum  ;  it  will  put  an  end  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  income  of  that  Officer  as  well  as  to 
a  large  quantity  of  his  patronage ;  and 
certainly  I  would  not  give  up,  nor  would 
any  man  give  up,  the  large  profits  of  a 
professional  income,  to  take  an  offic^  which 
is  held  at  pleasure,  and  may  be  taken 
away  by  a  change  in  the  Ministry,  unless 
there  be  attached  to  that  office  a  sufficient 
reward.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  I 
am  so  cutting  down  the  office,  that  no 
man  will  be  disposed  to  accept  it,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  fixing  myself  in  it  for^ife. 
My  Lords,  to  avoid  that,  I  shall  certainly 
propose  that  the  salary  be  increased.  It 
would  be  at  least  proper,  too,  I  think, 
that  the   Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 


the  Chief  Law  Officer,  should  have  a 
retiring  pension  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  when 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  liable  to  be  dis- 
missed, and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  may 
hold  his  office  for  almost  the  whole  of  his 
life,  the  present  Chief  Justice  having  held 
his  situation  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years, 
and  receiving  a  regular  salary  of  10,000/., 
and  he  is  not  obliged,  like  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, to  keep  up  any  great  scale  of  ex- 
pense. It  is  most  unfair  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  should  not  be  as  well  provided 
for  as  these  two  Judges.  There  is  another 
point,  my  Lords,  to  which  I  must  allude, 
I  mean  the  Court  of  the  Privy  Council, 
over  which  some  learned  person,  whose 
retiring  salary  was  not  sufficient,  might 
most  advantageously  preside.  Something, 
my  Lords,  must  be  done  for  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction,  as  your  Lordships  will  be 
sensible  when  I  inform  you,  that  from 
the  Island  of  Jersey  there  came,  in  three 
years,  thirty-six  appeals,  while  from  the 
76,000,000' inhabitants  of  India,  there 
came  only  seven  appeals  in  the  year ; 
— a  state  of  things,  I  should  think, 
sufficient  to  produce  iii  the  minds  of  your 
Lordships  the  conviction,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  appeals  perfectly  disposed 
of  while  the  Privy  Council  remains  con- 
stituted as  it  at  present  is ;  —  there  is 
no  regular  Court,  no  regular  Bar,  no 
regular  Officer  at  the  head  of  it ;  none  of 
tho^e  useful  and  prope'r  regulations,  which 
ought  to  belong  and  appertain  to  all 
Courts,  but  more  especially  to  a  Court  of 
Appellate  Jurisdiction.  It  has  at  present 
no  one  good  quality.  It  ought  to  oe  pre- 
sided over  by  the  highest  Officer — the  very 
best  Judge  of  the  kingdom.  Without  a 
Judge  of  this  description,  the  authority  of 
such  a  Court  would  be  obeyed,  but  it 
would  not  have  any  weight ;  it  would  not 
be  respected — it  would  not  be  venerated — 
it  would  not  give  judgment  that  would  be 
followed  hereafter.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  the  highest  Officer  of  the  king- 
dom— ^the  man  of  the  greatest  talent, 
should  be  placed  at  the  bead  of  the 
Appellate  Jurisdiction,  and  for  this  reason 
I  wish  to  see  some  of  the  learned  persons 
who  enjoy  pensions  without  being  yet  so 
far  advanced  in  life  as  to  make  them  inca- 
pable of  discharging  such  duties,  appoint- 
ed to  preside  over  the  Court  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Recurring  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, I  have  to  observe,  that  the  73;000/. 
2F2 
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which  we   shall  save,  is   now  paid  by 
which  come  out  of  the  suitors'  pockets. 
In  one  year  there  are  about  1,200  bills  of 
costs  to  be  taxed  ;  to  this  nay  be  added 
760  cases  that  are  not  taxed,  making  on 
the  whole,  say  2,000  suitors,  among  whom 
the  cost  of  73,000/.  is  distributed.     Sup- 
posing each  suit  to  last  two  years  and  a 
half,  this  will  make  the  saving  to  each  suitor 
about  lOOZ.  in  fees  alone.  But  your  Lord- 
ships must  also  recollect,  that,  besides 
these  fees,  the  attorneys  swell  the  bills  of 
costs  by  some  charges  of  their  own,  and 
in  paying  the  fees  for  their  clients,  charge 
interest  on  the  money  they  advance.     I 
know  that  there  are  some  attorneys  who 
say  no,  but  these  must  be  extraordinary 
men — the  only  men  I  know  who  lay  out 
their  hard  money  without  expecting  any 
return  for  it — ^and  these  attorneys  must  be 
different  from  other  men,  not  as  is  generally 
supposed,  from  being  more  greedy,  but 
from  practising  a  romantic  generosity,  such 
as  I  have  never  before  heard  of.    The 
savings,  then,   will  amount  to  73,000/., 
and  that  now  comes  principally  out  of 
fees,  which  are  enhanced  by  the  charges 
of  the  attorney.     The  sum  is  distributed, 
indeed,  unequally  :  some  costs  amounting 
to  1,800/.  and  others  not  above  18/.     But 
the  diminution  of  expense  is  the  least  of 
the  benefits  I  expect.    If  the  reforms  I  have 
recommended  be  carried  into  effect,  they 
will  so  reduce  expense  as  to  make  Equity 
as   cheap  or  cheaper  than    law;    they 
will  promote  despatch,  they  will  make 
Equity    as  certain  as    law ;     and  they 
will  make  it,  I  hope,  as  satisfactory  to  the 
whole  community.     My  projects  may,  in- 
deed, fail ;  for  projectors  ana  inventors  are 
never  mistrustful,  and  they  find,  or  fancy, 
benefits  that  no  other  person  can  perceive ; 
but,  if  I  fail,  it  wtll  not  be,  my  Lords, 
without  having  exerted  all  my  talents  and 
industry  on  this  subject,  and  without  hav- 
ing sought  and  obtained  all  the  professional 
assistance  I  could  command,  both  in  the 
Court  to  which  I  belong,  and  in  the  other 
Courts  of  Westminster  Hall.      I   might 
1iave  had  more  advice,  my  Lords ;  I  might 
have  taken  a  different  course;  I  might 
have  moved  your  Lordships  to  appoint  a 
Committee ;  I  might  have  got  a  Commis- 
sion to  inquire,  for  the  asking ;  to  that 
Commisssion,  or  to  that  Committee,   I 
might  have  referred  my  ideas ;  all  the  gen- 
tlemen I  have  consulted  might  have  been 
examined  ;  and  after  months  had  elapsed, 
when  the  M««»  t»— ^^Jqq  had  passed,  and 


the  next  Session  had  arrived,  a  Report 
would  be  made — a  discussion  would  easoe 
— the  Report  would  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
pamphlet   after    pamphlet — no   measure 
would  be  founded  on  it-^-no  good  woaI4 
come  of  it — and  we  should  find  all  osr 
labours  thrown  away,  and  the  Report  tod 
the  inquiry  would  be  stifled  under  con- 
flicting opinions.     I  thought,  my  Lords, 
that  the  course  more  fitting  for  me  to  take 
in  my  present  circumstances  as  a  Miaister 
of  the  Crown  was,  first  to  judge  of  the 
whole  matter  myself — ^to    make   mysdf 
master  of  all  its  bearings — Co  form  my  ovn 
opinions,  and  my  own  plans — ^and,  havin; 
matured  those  opinions,  and  drawn  up  an 
outline  of  my  plan,  1  sent  it  to  several  bodies 
of   learned  professional  gentlemen,  tiie 
Judges  in  Equity  and  of  the  Common  Law, 
the  Mastersin  Chancery,  the  Commissicaen 
of   Bankrupts,    and   the  Commissionen 
appointed    to    inquire    into    the   Court 
of    Chancery    in     1826;      I     requested 
them  to  examine  the  plan ;   I  stated,  thit 
I   was  anxious  that  they  should  sift  mj 
ideas,  and  point  out  any  opinion  whid 
might  seem   to   them   to   be  erroneous; 
for,  though  I  knew  that  I  had  well  aod 
maturely  weighed   my  own   opinions,  I 
wished  to  learn  by  what  arguments  thej 
could  be  met,  and  to  what  objections  tbey 
were  liable.    These  gentlemen   met  dav 
after  day  ;  they  conferred  together ;  they 
had  the  assistance  of  the  Crown  lawyen; 
they  did  as  I  wished — they  examined  the 
plan  ;  and  they  tore  to  pieces,  to  rags,  to 
tatters,  the  ideas  I  laid  before  them.    Bj 
this  I  got  at  the  truth ;  by  this  I  correcled 
many  defects ;  and,  aided  by  their  ex- 
perience,  and  their  sound  and  deliberate 
judgment,  the  measure  was  subjected  tea 
more  severe  and  rigid  scrutiny  than  per- 
haps any  measure  ever  brought  before  Par- 
liament ;    for  the  bodies  to  which  I  sub- 
mitted it  have  different  interests,  aod  are 
in  the  habit  of  viewing  things  under  differ- 
ent aspects,  and  some  of  them   hare  a 
strong  interest  in  the  decision  of  the  ques* 
tion.      From   their  examination,  I  hare 
derived    far  greater   satisfaction  than  1 
could  expect  from   the   inquiries  either 
of  a  Committee  or  a  Commission;  an^ 
I  hope  the   plan,   now  that  it  is  sub- 
mitted   to    you,  may  be    found   eqasli/ 
to  satisfy  your  Lordships.     It  now,  mj 
Lords,  only  remains  for  your  Lordships 
to  perform  your  duty,  and  to  you  I  commit 
the    measure    which    I    have    prepare<i« 
Upon  your  Lordships  I  now  throw  rojseUi 
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as  the  reformer,  or  rather  the  improver,  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  I  call  upon 
you,  my  ^ords,  to  assist  me  in  removing 
the  blots  which  make  that  Court  unsightly 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  community.     My 
Lords,  I  entertain  great  respect  for  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  knowing  what  it  has 
in  it  of  good ;  and  therefore  it  is  natural, 
that  I  should  attempt  to  put  away  the 
abuses  from   it,  to    cleanse  it  from  the 
weeds- which  have  grown  around  it ;  but  in 
sweeping  away  abuses,   and  in  clearing 
away  weeds,  I  wish  to  restore  and  retain 
all   that   was  originally   good,    and   was 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
under  which  it  was  established,  reforming 
only  those  parts  of  it  which  the  altered 
state  of  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
live  require  to  be  reformed  to  adapt  it  to 
them ;  and  by  so  reforming  and  purifying 
it,  make  it  adequate  and  6t  to  perform 
that  great  duty  it  was  originally  and  is 
now  intended  to  perform.  I  have  omitted, 
my   Lords,   till  now,    to  defend  myself 
against  one  charge.     I  may,  for  these 
propositions  of  Reform,  be  called  an  inno- 
vator, and  an  enemy  to  the  institutions  of 
the  country.     But,  believe  me,  my  Lords, 
he  is  no  enemy  to  any  institution,  who, 
when  he  finds  it  covered  with  stains,  and  with 
the  grossest  abuses,  the  growth  either  of 
time  or  of  neglect,  endeavours  to  cleanse  it 
from  those  disfigurements ;  he  is  no  enemy 
of  any  person, — no  enemy  of  any  thing, — 
no  enemy  of  any  country, — no  enemy  of 
any  institution — who,  respectfully  viewing 
that  institution,  and  anxiously  seeking  out 
its  merits,  is  not  also  blind  toitsdefects,  and 
who  is  only  anxious  to  exalt  its  merits 
by  purifying  it  from  its  imperfections.     If 
you  call  that  man  an  enemy  to  his  country 
who  would  struggle  to  prevent  an  hostile 
foot  from  tainting  its  shores — if  you  call 
that  man  an  enemy  to  his  country,  who 
would  die  in  the  last  ditch,  rather  than  see 
the  smallest  of  its  rights  sacrificed — if  you 
call  that  man  an  enemy  to  his  country, 
who  would  eradicate  civil  conspiracy  and 
rebellion,  by  removing  the  food  upon  which 
they  live ;  and  who  would  thus  root  out 
from  it  all  pretext  for  those  seditions  and 
conspiracies  by  which  the  peace  of  the 
country  is  endangered — then  must  you 
call  that  man  an  enemy  to  the  institutions 
of  his  country,  who,  because  these  insti- 
tutions, in  the  -progress  of  time,  have  be* 
come  clouded,  and  incrustedby  accidental 
defects,  not  originally  appertaining  to  them, 
hut  contrary  to,  and  alien  from ,  their  nature,* 


would  root  out  those  defects,  and  purge 
away  the  rust,  that  has  been  formed  by  time, 
in  order  that  the  natural  mineral  may  shew 
with  a  purer  lustre  and  abrighterface; — then 
call  that  man  an  enemy  who  is  the  enemy 
only  of  its  worst  enemies,  the  seeds  of  abuse 
and  of  decay  which  are  lipening  within — 
enemies  that  are  more  perilous  to  it  than 
are  foul  conspiracies,  or  domestic  traitors 
— enemies  that  put  its  existence  in  greater 
jeopardy  than  do  foreign  invaders  or  im- 
placable foes.     My  Lords,  I  am  an  enemy 
of  this  description — I  am  an  innovator  of 
this  stamp — guilty  to  such  a  charge,  I  am 
most  ready  and  proud  to  plead,  and  of  it 
I  shall  never  be  ashamed.     Be  it  as  to 
Parliamentary  Reform — ^be  it  as  to  the 
retrenchment  of  abuses  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government — be  it  as  to  the 
remedying  defects  in  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  similar  to   those  which   I  have 
attempted  to  describe  ;  with  respect  to  all 
or  any  of  these  things,  the  only  hostility  I 
have  ever  felt,  I  now  feel,  or  ever  can  feel, 
to  the  institutions  of  my  country,  all  my 
hostility  is  to  their  defects  ;  ana  the  only 
motive    by  which  I  am  actuated  is,  the 
anxious  and  earnest  wish    to  purify  and 
amend  them — if  possible,  my  Lords,  to 
make  them  perfect.     My  Lords,  I  have 
the  honour    to    present  to  your    Lord- 
ships the  first  of  the  three  Bills  I  have 
mentioned,  which  I  now  move  be  read  a 
first  time. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  that  in  most  of 
the  statements  of  his  noble  friend  he  con- 
curred ;  but  he  wished  to  ask  him  when 
he  intended  ,to  bring  in  the  other  Bills, 
and  at  what  period  he  meant  to  forward 
them  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  understood  to 
say,  that  the  two  other  Bills  would  be  laid 
on  their  Lordships'  Table  on  Friday,  and 
that  on  Monday  he  should  be  prepared  to 
say  what  course  he  meant  to  pursue. 

Bill  read  a  first  time. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  Feb.  22,  1831. 

MiNurn.]  Bins.  To  apply  money  out  of  Uw  ComolWitart 
Fund,  for  th«  Tnnifer  of  Aids,  to  iiKiUtate  EmlgnUoo, 
were  brought  in  and  read  a  fbnt  time. 

Retuma  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Callaohan,  the 
total  amount  of  Money  pidd,  and  whidi  may  be  claimed 
at  Dnwbeek  for  Malt  uicd  by  DiftUtcn  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  from  the  10th  October,  18t3»  to  the  5Ui  January^ 
1831,  diatingttiihing  each  County  >-On  the  Motion  dt 
Mr.  EixxcB,  all  sum  of  Money  expended  on  public 
Worka  In  Iieiand,  ^nee  1st  Januvy,  iBSt,  under  the 
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direction  of  Engineers  employed  by  Goremment;  ihew- 
Ing,  in  detail,  the  litu^tion,  ot^ect,  and  extent  of  each  of 
the  Mvend  works  undertaken,  the  prenot  state  of  every 
such  work,  and  the  whole  cost  of  each  respectively ;  di«- 
tinguiahing  the  amotint  paid  for  roeds  made,  Arom  Inridges 
or  other  works  of  maionry  erected,  and  specifying  the 
separate  expenses  of  each  such  road  and  liridge,  or  other 
work  of  masonry  req>ectively. 
Petitions  presented.  For  Reform,  by  Mr.  HoDosa,  fhmi 
Stone,  Debtling,  Wittersham,  and  Chart  t^By  Mr. 
A9SAVB,  f^omEly:— By  Sir  R.  A.  Dalktmplb,  from 
the  Town  Council  of  Jedburgh.  For  Abolishing  the 
fourteen  Acts  of  Bankrupt  Commissioners,  by  Mr.  Alder* 
man  TBOVPeoH,  from  the  MercbanU  and  Bankers  of 
London.  By  Mr.  Callaohan,  iVom  Mace,  on  the  Coast 
of  Galway,  for  Protection  for  Kelp  Mtaufacturers. 

Carrickfergus  Petition.]  Sir  R. 
Inglis  brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  and  pro- 
nounce upon  the  signatures  to  the  Peti- 
tion against  the  return  of  Lord  A.  Hill, 
and  the  Report  declaring  that  fourteen 
out  of  the  thirty  signatures  were  for- 
geries, and  had  been  forged  by  J.  M.  Ec- 
cleston,  and  Hutcheson  Posnett ;  the  hoo. 
Member  moved,  That  the  House  concur 
in  the  Resolutions  of  the  Committee. 

liOrd  Althorp  suggested,  that  it  might 
be,  perhaps,  better  to  wait  for  the  Report 
of  the  Election  Committee,  which  was  that 
night  appointed.  He  merely  threw  this 
out  for  the  consideration  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, the  Select  Committee  having  posi- 
tively decided  upon  the  question.  , 

Sir  R.  Inglis  observed,  that  it  was  not 
certain  the  Election  Committee  would  at 
all  meddle  with  the  question. 

Sir  i?.  Peel  said,  the  case  under  consi- 
deration was  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  and 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  Election  Committee.  He 
thought  the  distinction  ought  to  be  sti'ictly 
observed. 

Mr.  C.W.  Wynn  did  not  wish  an  opinion 
to  go  abroad,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  an  Election  Committee  to  entertain  such 
questions,  but  did  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  refer  it  to  the  Election  Committee  in 
the  present  instance,  the  House  having 
already  declared  its  own  decision,  through 
its  Select  Committee.  The  best  way  would 
be,  to  defer  the  consideration  of  this  Mo- 
tion, in  order  to  give  Members  the  oppor- 
tunity of  weighing  it  with  deliberation. 

The  discussion  adjourned  to  March  6th. 

Emigiiatiox.]  Lord  Howick  said,  that 
in  rising  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  he 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
the  means  by  which  he  proposed  to  give 
to  the  unemployed  poor  of  this  country 
who  wished  to  emigrate,  but  did  not  pos- 


sess the  means  of  doing  so,  faciUties  fo^ 
the  accomplishment  of  that  object.  In 
this  country,  but  more  especially  in  Ire- 
land, there  was  a  deficiency  of  employ- 
ment in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of 
the  population.  That  fact  wa^  noto- 
rious to  all  who  had  considered  the  sub- 
ject, apd  the  object  of  all  those  who 
speculated  or  thought  on  it  was,  to  pro- 
vide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  thus  occa- 
sioned. Before  any  measure  could  he  in- 
troduced for  the  permanent  relief  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  relieve  the  country  from  its 
superabundance  of  population.  In  the 
various  colonies  of  this  country,  the  de- 
mand for  labour  was  considerable.  In 
the  Australian  colonies  the  ordinary  rate 
of  wages  was  6s.  per  day,  but  in  some 
trades  —such,  for  instance,  at  those  of  the 
wheelwright — the  workmen  often  receiTed 
15s.  6d.  per  day.  In  Canada  the  rate  of 
wages  was  not  so  high,  but  it  was  higher 
than  in  this  country;  a  farm  servant  there 
generally  receiving  3s,  9c/.,  and,  in  harvest 
time,  being  often  paid  6s,  6d.  a  day.  Id 
this  country,  so  dificrent  was  the  state  of 
thingsj  that  the  labourer  viewed  all  who 
came  to  compete  with  him  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  jealousy,-  while  every  additional 
labourer  in  the  colonies  was  received  with 
a  most  friendly  welcome.  The  transfer, 
therefore,  of  a  part  of  our  superabundant 
labourers  to  the  colonies  would  be  equally 
beneficial  to  all  parties ;  to  the  labourer 
here,  by  diminishing  the  overwhelming 
competition  from  which  he  now  suffered 
severely — to  the  settler  there,  byafibrdiug 
him  the  means  of  more  fully  cultivating 
the  land  he  occupied — and  to  both  this 
country  and  the  colony,  by  relieving  much 
of  the  distress  now  existing  in  the  former^ 
and  by  adding  to  the  productive  indu^ry 
of  the  latter.  The  mode  he  proposed  to 
adopt  in  effecting  that  transfer  was  shortly 
this : — He  proposed  by  his  Bill  to  empower 
the  Crown  to  appoint  Commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  the  business 
of  emigration,  and  regulating  its  details, 
which  were  now  either  altogether  neglect* 
ed,  or  left  almost  wholly  to  the  opcrutioQ 
of  chance.  It  would  be  the  business  of 
these  Commissioners  to  give  to  the  emi- 
grants advice  and  assistance,  to  provide 
them  with  the  means  of  conveyance  to  the 
colonies,  and  to  put  them  in  the  best  way 
of  getting  employment,  and  maintaining 
themselves  by  their  own  industry  whea 
they  got  there.    In  proposing  this,  he  did 
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lot  mean  that   any  expense  should  be 
brown  o^  the  general  inconae  of  the  coun- 
ry — it  was  his  intentiori,  that  individualSi 
»r  parishes,  should  bear  the  expense  thus 
ncurred.     He  proposed,  therefore,  that 
^itb  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
labitants  of  a  parish,  the  overseers  should 
»e  at  liberty  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
ndiyiduals  who  wished  to  emigrate.     Of 
course,  this  part  of  the  Bill  could  not  ex- 
end  to  Ireland,  where  there  were  no  parish 
>fiicers,  and  no  parochial  rates,  and  he 
icknowledged,  that  on  this  point  his  Bill 
vas  defective;  but  he  trusted  that  the  de- 
icieivcy  would  be  in  some  measure  sup- 
Dlied  by  giving  to  individuals  the  power 
:>f  making  contracts  for  the  sending  abroad 
their  surplus  labourers.     He  would,  how- 
aver,  take  that  opportunity  of  observing, 
that  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
persons  in  Ireland  to  make  these  contracts 
for  emigration  ought  to  be  passed,  in  order 
to  give  the  measure  its  best  and  most  ex- 
tended operation.     From  evidence  given 
before  the  Emigration  Committee,  it  was 
reasonable  to  hope,  that  many  landlords 
would  find  it  their  interest  to  come  forward, 
to  promote  the  object  in  view ;  but  should 
this  not  turn  out  to  be  the  case — should  it 
be  found  that  voluntary  contributions  were 
insufficient — it  would  be  in  the  power, 
and  it  would  probably  be  considered  the 
duty,of  Parliament  to  adopt  some  means 
of  assessing  either  parishes  or  counties* 
That,  however,  was  a  matter  for  future 
consideration,  and  the  utmost  that  could 
be  said  was,  that  this  was  a  defect  in  the 
Bill ;   but  he  thought  the   House  would 
agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  it  would 
be  better,  in  the  6rst  instance,  to  stop  short 
of  what  it  might  be  advisable  to  do,  than 
to  run  any  risk  of  going  too  far.     The 
chance  of  benefitting  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  by  the  measure  was  so  great,  that 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  thp 
emigrants  to  these  colonies  would  soon  be 
elevated  from  the  condition  of  a  pauper  to 
that  of  the  character  of  a  landowner.    In 
consideration  of  the  facility  for  emigration 
which  he  thus  intended  to  give,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  paupers,  in  the  event  of 
their  failure  in  tne  colonies  (a  failure  that, 
from  the  nature  of  the   circumstances, 
could  only  be  attributed  to  themselves) 
should  waive  all  claim  to  relief  upon  their 
return  to  this  country.     By  placing  the 
emigration  of  these  people  in  some  manner 
under  the  control  of  Commissioners,  that 
objection  which  had  frequently  been  urged 


against  emigration,  of  the  people  not  find- 
ing employment,  and  being  destitute  on 
their  arrival,  would  be  removed.  There 
were  at  this  moment  twenty  millions  of 
acres  of  disposable  land  in  our  North 
American  colonies.  Ample  means  of  em- 
ployment would  be  afforded  to  the  la- 
bourer in  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  such  an  immense  tract  of  coun- 
try. The  next  thing,  therefore,  to  be 
considered,  was,  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing the  scheme  of  emigration  into  effect. 
The  passage  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
two  children,  and  of  fully  establish- 
ing them,  had  been  estimated,  by  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  at  66/.  Now,  the 
expense  of  maintaining  such  a  family 
in  England,  was  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
251.  a  year.  For  much  less,  therefore, 
than  three  years*  purchase  of  the  pa- 
rochial expenditure,  this  country  could 
relieve  itself  of  a  great  and  growing  bur- 
then. He  had  made  these  statements  upon 
the  supposition  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  establish  the  paupers  on  the  Crown 
lands ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  neces- 
sity would  ever  occur ;  for  the  means  of 
labour  could  be  easily  found  elsewhere, 
and  the  labourer  would  have  the  most  ad- 
vantageous opportunity  of  ameliorating  his 
own  condition — an  advantage  which,  de- 
rived as  it  would  be  from  his  own  exertions, 
would  be  a  greater  benefit  than  if  it  were 
bestowed  on  him  as  a  boon.  Upon  this 
p^rt  of  the  subject,  he  should  beg  leave  to 
refer  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  1827,  when 
that  gentleman  stated,  that  the  number  of 
persons  who  had  emigrated  to  Canada  in 
the  then  last  year  amounted  to  10,000. 
That  number,  however,  was  absorbed  speed- 
ily; for  though  Mr.  Hamilton  thought 
that  emigration,  carried  on  at  that  rate, 
would  be  a  great  evil,  it  seemed  that  no 
less  than  28,000  landed  at  Quebec  in  the 
years  1829, 1830.  A  Quebec  Gazette,  of 
a  late  date,  after  referring  to  the  fact 
that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Poor-laws,  stated — 

«« We  expect,  with  confidence,  that  the  re. 
suit  will  be,  the  promotion,  on  a  commensu- 
rate scale,  of  our  ravourite  plan  of  emigration, 
as  the  certain  means  of  relieving  the  tem- 
porary pressure  of  distress  among  the  Ubour« 
ing  poor  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  im* 
mense  field  which  these  provinces  offer  for 

Eractical  emigration  is  now  acknowledged  at 
ome,  and  the  circumstances  alluded  to  above 
cannot  but  stronglr  impress  upon  the  mind 
the  advantages  to  the  poor  themselves,  ^ukl 
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thej,  by  the  interference  of  Government,  by 
parochial  assessments,  by  mortgaging  the 
poor-rates,  by  their  own  exertions,  or  by  any 
means,  be  settled  in  Canada  during  the  season 
of  emigration.  With  very  trifling  pecuniary 
assistance,  compared  to  t^e  benefit  obtained, 
&om  30,000  to  40,000  labouring  paupers  might 
be  provided  for,  prudently  and  satistactorily  in 
these  provinces.  Among  the  28,000  emigrants 
arrived  here  last  season,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  avant  couriers  of  a  much  larger 
body,  those  who  remained  in  these  provinces 
are,  in  general,  comfortably  established,  or 
have  the  fairest  prospect  of  being  so.  Some 
of  these  were  nearly  destitute,  and  had  been 
receiving  parochial  relief  at  home.  Those 
who  came  irom  Celbridge,  though  landed  on 
our  shores  without  capital,  would  not  at  tliis 
moment  return  to  tne  country  they  fled 
from.  We  mention  these  facts  to  prove,  that 
not  even  poverty  on  arrival  here  is  an  evil 
without  remedy.  It  may  be  got  over,  and  we 
are  ourselves  acquainted  with  many  instances 
where  a  good  house  covers  the  pauper  family 
of  1829.'^ 

A  letter  from  the  agents  to  the  Canada 

Company,  \vhich  he  had  seen,  contained 

statements  to  the  same  effect : 

"Men  willing  to  work,  (it  said),  cannot 
have  any  difl3culty  in  obtaining  employment, 
and  at  high  wages,  compared  with  what  they 
have  been  accustomed  to.  During  harvest 
there  is  always  a  scarcity  of  labourers,  who 
in  consequence  obtain  almost  anv  wages  their 
conscience  allows  them  to  ask  ;  but  tnat  only 
lasts  for  a  few  weeks.  However,  an  indus- 
trious man  can  save  enough  out  of  one  season's 
work  to  enable  him  to  tale  up  land  himself, 
and  he  in  his  turn  requires  labourers  to  as- 
sist him  at  certain  seasons ;  and  this  demand 
is  of  course  continually  on  the  increase.  In 
fiict,  emigrants  cannot,  for  very  many  years 
yet,  come  out  in  such  numbers  as  to  overstock 
the  market ;  and  you  may  with  perfect  con- 
fidence give  the  fullest  assurances  to  that 
effect.  A  very  large  number  will  find  em- 
ployment on  tne  roads  cutting  through  the 
Company's  lands ;  but  they  will  be  finished, 
we  hope,  next  year." 

From  the  fact,  thus  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, that  at  the  present  rate  of  wag:es 
the  great  majority  of  labourers  speedily 
became  the  proprietors  of  land,  and  the 
employers  of  following  emigrants,  he  drew 
the  inference,  that  a  great  emigration  in 
one  year,  instead  of  glutting  the  market 
in  succeeding  years,  extendedlhe  demand 
for  labour;  and  that,  therefore,  should 
emigration  be  taken  up  on  a  great  scale, 
all  that  the  Commissioners  would  have  to 
guard  against  would  be,  a  temporary  ex- 
cess of  labour ;  but  against  that  evil  their 
care  and  caution  must  provide.  The  Com- 
missioners might  employ  the  labourers, 
on  their  arrival,  in  public  works,  in  order 
not  to  throw  them  at  once  on  the  general 
market.    Taking  wages  at  2$.  6(2.  a  day, 


a  man  would  earn  39t  a  year.  Now, 
the  passage  of  each  person  was  calcu^ 
lated,  by  Sir  H.  Douglas,  at  ill.  IDs., 
and,  in  a  family  of  three  persons,  that 
would  amount  to  52/.  lOs.,  which  would 
be  much  less  than  two  years'  purchase  of 
the  man's  labour.  Mr.  Bayley,  in  a  Re- 
port on  the  Crown  lands,  said,  that  in 
New  Brunswick  the  public  roads  were  out 
of  repair,  and  that  1,000  labourers,  for 
one  year,  might  be  employed  exclusively 
on  them  :  the  cost  of  putting  them  in 
order  he  calculated  at  67,000/.  The  ccr- 
tainty  of  profitable  labour  was,  therefore, 
secured  in  that  way,  if  there  were  not 
other  and  equally  profitable  means  of  em- 
ploying it.  Had  he  not  been  convinced 
of  that,  he  should  have  shrunk  from  the 
task  of  proposing  a  measure  which,  banish- 
ing men  from  their  own  country,  might 
have  left  them  destitute  in  America.  There 
were  strong  reasons  to  believe,  that  emi- 
gration once  begun,  and  conducted  on  a 
systematic  principle,  its  expense  would  be 
trifling,  and  would  be  continually  ex- 
tended. The  passage  to  Australia  was 
longer  and  more  expensive  than  that  to 
Canada,  but  the  demand  for  labour  was 
greater  there,  and  many  of  the  settlers 
there  had  oflered  to  bear  a  portion  of  the 
expense,  on  the  condition  of  havings  as- 
sured them,  for  a  limited  time,  the  labour 
of  the  emigrant.  The  Government  only 
claimed  the  merit  of  having  adopted  the 
ideas  of  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Wilroot  Horton)  who  had  so  long  and 
perseveringly  urged  on  the  country  the 
consideration  of  the  subject.  The  noble 
Lord  concluded  by  moving  for  **  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  facilitate  voluntary 
Emigration  to  his  Majesty's  Possessions 
abroad." 

Mr.  Schonswar  said,  he  should  give  his 
support  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord.  He  approved  of  its  principle,  but 
he  had  some  objections  to  make  to  its  de- 
tails at  its  next  stage. 

Sir  O,  Murray  said,  he  believed  that 
this  was  the  best  mode  of  relieving  the 
distress  at  home,  and  (if  it  was  true  that 
there  was  an  overplus  of  the  population  in 
this  country)  of  giving  that  overplus  a 
facility  of  transfer  to  another  coantry, 
where  he  was  certain  they  could  establish 
themselves  in  comfort  and  independence, 
and  where  they  might  secure  to  their  de- 
scendants prosperity  and  happinesA.  He 
was  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
joining  with  the  noble  Lord  inpronoancio^ 
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an  culogium  on  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of 
Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  in  promoting  this  ob- 
ject.    His  life  hady  indeed,  been  devoted 
to  it.     When  he  himself  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  he  gave  the  subject 
liis  fullest  attention.    There  was,  however, 
one  feature  in  the  plan  then  proposed,  and 
^which  was  now  retained  in  that  of  the 
noble  Lord,  to  which  he  much  objected  ; 
he   meant  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioners to  manage  the  system  of  emigra- 
tion.    The  Commissioners  were  to  have 
been  in  the  form  of  a  Board  sitting  in 
England,  for  the  regulation  of  emigration ; 
and  the  first  objection  he  had  to  tneir  ap- 
pointment was,  that,  in  his  opinion,  Com- 
missioners resident  here  ought  not  to  have 
the  power  of  allocating  lands;   and  his 
second  objection,  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  the  power  of  directing  details,  which 
might  better  be  intrusted  to  persons  living 
in  the  colonies.     While  the  subject  was 
under  his  consideration,  he  looked  out  for 
a  man  who  might  be  trusted  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries,  and  he  selected  Mr. 
Richards,  whom  accident  had  made  him 
acquainted  with,  and  who,  in  every  pos- 
sible respect,  seemed  calculated  to  dis- 
charge such  a  duty  with  the  utmost  effi- 
ciency.   Thai  gentleman  had  resided  for 
years  in  America,  and  had  besides  been 
employed  in  the  business  of  valuing  and 
settling  lands  there.    On  that  gentleman's 
integrity  he  felt  he  could  as  much  rely 
as  on  his  talent  and  experience.    To  him, 
therefore,  was  intrusted  the  task  of  ex- 
amining into   the  matter.     He  (Sir  G. 
Murray)  was  aware  that  large  quantities 
of  land  in  our  North  American  colonies 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  extravagant 
grants  by  the  Crown.     The  system  for- 
merly adopted  was  not  so  well  regulated 
as  he  could  wish.     That  gentleman  had 
n€%  probably  made  his   Report,   for   it 
had  not  been   made   when   he  (Sir  G. 
Murray)  left  office.    The  plan  he  intended 
to  have  acted  upon  was  this — that  nothing 
should  be  done  ihat  appeared  like  holding 
out  encouragement  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  or  giving  a  bounty  upon  emigra- 
tion, but  that  those  who  voluntarily  wished 
to  emigrate, or  whom  their  landlords  wished 
to  quit  their  estates,  or  who  were  willing 
to  go  out  under  the  auspices  of  any  So- 
ciety, should  open  a  communication  with 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  should  have  every 
facility  afiforded  for  finding  their  way  out 
to  the  colonies.      He  intended  to  have 
established  at  certain  ports  of  the  United 


Kingdom,  agents,  whom  he  would  have 
selected  from  the  half-pay  officers  resident 
there,  and  who  should  have  been  the  in- 
termediate agents  between  the  ship-owners 
and  the  emigrants.  There  would  have 
been  in  that  no  further  expense,  but  a 
slight  increase  to  the  half-pay  of  the  gen- 
tlemen thus  employed.  That  was  the 
whole  system,  so  far  as  he  contemplated  it 
at  the  time.  The  power  of  the  agents  in 
the  land- granting  department  in  the  co^ 
lonies  should  have  been  regulated — they 
should  have  been  obliged  to  make  surveys 
of  the  grounds,  and  to  give  directions 
enabling  the  emigrants  to  proceed  to  their 
settlements,  and  enter  on  the  possession  of 
them.  He  thought  the  principle  of  inter- 
fering too  much  quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse, 
thau  that  of  interfering  too  little ;  and  he 
believed,  that  when  Government  interfered 
too  much  in  matters  of  this  kind,  it  was 
generally  guilty  of  much  mismanagement. 
He  had,  therefore,  avoided  that  error  as 
much  as  possible,  and  he  would  recom- 
mend to  his  successors  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible.  That  was  the  basis  of  the 
plan  he  contemplated  carrying  into  effect. 
He  did  not  know  how  far  time  might  have 
developed  it.  He  thought  it  would  be 
advantageous  in  every  respect  to  facilitate 
the  means  by  which  the  emigrant  could 
get  into  immediate  employment  at  the 
place  to  which  he  emigrated,  and  thus 
enable  him  quickly  to  repay  the  expense  of 
his  voyage.  The  timber- trade  of  Canada, 
and  the  improved  means  of  water-carriage, 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  quick  and  ad- 
vantageous employment  of  the  emigrant; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  colony  itself,  he 
believed  that  nothing  would  so  much 
strengthen  Canada  as  the  emigration  to  it 
of  a  considerable  body  of  active  and  in- 
dustrious labourers. 

Mr.  Tennant  said,  that  impressed  as  he 
was  with  a  sense  of  the  evils  of  a  super- 
abundant population,  he  was  still  more 
convinced  of  the  necessity  that  the  coun- 
try should  not  rush  into  the  evils  of  an  ex- 
cessive taxation.  The  measure  before  the 
House  would  produce  an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion in  this  overburthened  nation,  of  which 
the  House  seemed  to  have  no  conception. 
It  was  proposed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
landowners  and  rate-payers  of  a  parish 
should  be  authorized  to  subject  the  parish 
to  a  permanent  debt  of  any  amount  which 
their  notion  of  the  necessity  of  emigration 
might  reqm're.  Now,  was  it  not  clear  that 
the   superabundance  of  the  popolalion 
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woiitd  continue  for  ten  years?  And  if  it 
should  so  continue,  suppose  that,  accord- 
ing; to  this  Bill,  two-thirds  of  the  land- 
owners and  rate-payers  incurred  a  debt  of 
20,000/.,  for  which  the  pE^rish  had  an- 
nually, for  ten  years,  to  pay  l,OQOi.  as 
interest,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  there 
should  be  a  new  influx  of  poor,  not  only 
would  that  annual  charge  of  1,000/.  have 
in  future  to  be  paid,  but  there  would  be 
an  additional  increase  of  the  rates,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  additional  poor.  He 
would  ask  hon.  Members,  was  it  not  pos- 
sible that  all  the  rent,  and  even  all  the 
produce  of  the  parish  might  thus  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  poor-rates?  But  there  was 
a  still  greater  objection  to  the  Bill :  its 
operation  would  necessarily  remove  the 
wnolesome  check  which  compelled  the 
people  themselves,  as  well  as  the  land- 
lords, to  exert  some  control  over  the  in- 
crease of  population.  He  thought  it  was 
rather  hastily  assumed,  that  the  projected 
transportation  of  the  poor  would  be  found 
less  expensive  than  tneir  maintenance  at 
home.  If  e  wished  to  know  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  noble  Lord,  respecting  the 
location  of  the  emigrants  under  his  Act^ 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  colony?  He  (Mr. 
Teunant)  had  himself  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  colonization,  but  he  would  not,  on 
that  occasion,  explain  the  principles  of  his 
plans,  as  to  do  so  would  occupy,  perhaps, 
three  or  four  hours  of  the  time  of  the 
House.  He  wished,  however,  that  the 
House  would  allow  the  measure  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  stand  over,  until  he  (Mr. 
Tennant)  should  be  able  to  lay  before  them 
a  brief  statement  of  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  sound  principles  of  emigration.  The 
true  theory  of  emij^ration,  he  assured  the 
House,  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  be 
understood.  It  was  necessary  that  theory 
should  be  well  known  to  the  House,  and 
he  was  sure  it  was  a  fit  subject  of  inquiry. 
He  wished  the  House  would  permit  him 
to  lay  before  it  his  system  of  colonization 
before  it  decided  upon  the  present  Bill. 
He  should  be  able  to  do  so  upon  the  10th 
of  March,  and  he  would  wish  then  to  move 
for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  theory 
and  best  plans  of  emigration. 

Mr.  Grattan  objected  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill.  He  believed  that  Ministers 
would  find  themselves  disappointed,  if 
they  looked  to  any  such  measure  as  afford- 
ing the  means  of  delivering  Ireland  from 
the  poor.  He  preferred  finding  employ- 
ment for  tbem  at  home,    But  as  he  still 


hoped  that  good  paight,  p^rh^pc,  be 
effected  by  the  Bill,  he  would  not  op> 
pose  it. 

Lord  AUhorp  reminded  the  hon.  Geo* 
tleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  that  his 
noble  friend  had  explained  that  the  Bill 
was,  perhaps^  faulty  in  one  respect,  which 
was,  that  it  would  not  apply  to  Irelaod. 
As  there  was  in  that  country  abundant 
room  for  improvement,  it  was  tile  intentioo 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  employ  the 
people  in  effecting  the  most  practicable 
improvements  within  the  country  itself. 
The  plan  of  his  noble  friend  had  been 
misunderstood  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite.  It  was  not  intended  to  have 
highly-paid  Commissioners  to  carry  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  into  effect.  U  had 
also  been  objected,  that  the  granting  of 
lands  to  emigrants  was  injudicious,  and 
had  produced  ill  effects.  But  the  objec- 
tion did  not  apply  to  the  measure  of'^his 
noble  friend,  wnose  object  was,  to  supply 
the  colonies  with  the  labour  in  which  they 
were  at  present  deficient.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  Alban's,  had  asked  how  the 
emigrants  were  to  be  located  in  the  colo- 
nies ?  Now,  the  object  of  this  Bill  was  not 
to  locate  the  emigrants  at  ail.  its  object 
was  to  increase  the  supply  of  labour  in 
the  colonies,  where  it  was  too  small,  and 
to  diminish  it  in  Great  Britain,  where  it 
was  too  large.  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
Alban's  had  exaggerated  very  grossly  the 
expense  which  this  system  of  emigration 
would  create.  First  of  all,  that  expense 
would  not  be  permanent,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  represented ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  not  continue  for  more  than  three 
years  :  and  in  the  next  place,  it  would  fail 
very  short  of  the  amount  at  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  calculated  it.  llie  im- 
mediate expense  would  be  no  more  than 
the  amount  of  three  years'  support  of  (he 
poor  by  the  parish.  Unless  the  pressure 
of  the  Poor-laws  were  relieved,  he  did  not 
see  how  it  was  possible  to  improve  the 
administration  of  them.  But  when  the 
parishes  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
situation  as  under  the  original  institution 
of  those  laws,  they  would  be  able  to  ad- 
minister them  according  to  their  original 
principles.  Having  given  his  attention  to 
the  Bill  of  his  noble  friend,  he  had,  upon 
the  fullest  consideration,  resolved  to  sup* 
port  it. 

Sir  George  Murray  was  understood  to 
explain,  that  he  had  alluded,  not  to  the 
Commissioners  to  be  appointed  under  tbo 
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till  o/  the  noble  Lor4  opposite,  but  to 
iiose  that  were  contemplatec}  by  a  plan 
^hich  was  in  agitation  before  he  came 
1  to  oHice.  He  had  apoken  of  the  grant- 
ig  of  lands,  because  hekqew  that  no  man 
T^ent  out  to  Canada,  without  a  contempla- 
ion  of  the  future  raising  of  himself  to  the 
ondition  of  a  landed  proprietor.  He  be« 
eved  the  noble  Lord  would  find  that  that 
i^eling  prevailed  amongst  those  who  be- 
ame  emigrants  under  his  Sill* 

Mr.  Sadler  said,  that  he  rose  to  oppose 
he  Motion  of  the  noble  liord  under  feelings 
/hich  it  was  difficult  to  express,  and  yet 
napossible  for  him  to  restrain.  Doing  all 
possible  justice  to  the  motives  of  the  noble 
^ord  who  brought  the  measure  forward,  as 
Krell  as  to  those  of  other  hon.  Members  who 
Qight  feel  inclined  to  yie)d  him  their  sup- 
port, still  he  could  not  refrain  from  express- 
nQ  his  opinion  in  the  strongest  manner  as 
o  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  proposed 
Bill.  It  was  a  measure  which  was  little 
calculated  to  afford  relief  to  those  classes 
>f  the  population  to  which  it  was  intended 
o  be  applied,  while  it  threatened  them 
vith  still  deeper  evils  than  any  they  now 
indured.  It  proceeded  upon  a  principle 
vhich  was  at  once  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
actor  of  the  House,  and  insulting  to  the 
'eelings  of  the  country.  In  its  operation, 
IS  explained  by  the  noble  Lord,  it  would 
*orestal  those  parochial  revenues  which 
)ught  to  be  devoted  to  other  and  far  better 
purposes,  and  transfer,  for  objects  as  little 
'econcileable  with  the  interests  as  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  the  evils  of  a  national 
debt  into  the  local  districts  of  the  country. 
But  above  all,  he  objected  to  the  measure 
as  supplanting,  or  at  all  events  postponing, 
those  more  enlarged  and  effective  measures 
of  relief  which  might,  and  in  these  days  of 
b  u  manity  and  benevolence  assured ly  wou  Id, 
be  made  in  behalf  of  a  suffering  people — 
measures  long  dictated  by  wisdom  and 
philanthropy,  demanding  no  sacrifice  but 
what  the  House  and  the  country  would  be 
eager,  he  trusted,  to  make,  and  involving 
no  expense  but  what  would  be  repaid  a 
hundred  fold,  in  the  increasing  plenty  and 
prosperity  of  the  people — measures  as  ob- 
vious in  their  nature  as  certain  in  their 
effect^  to.  the  consideration  of  which  he 
hoped  ere  long,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  country.  As  to  the  measure 
before  the  House,  whether  he  regarded  its 
principle,  or  its  tendency  and  effects,  no 
language  he  bad  at  command  could  suffi- 
cienU;  ei^press  his  repugnance  to  it*    He 


beggedy  however,  to  assure  the  noble  Lord, 
that  his  opposition  to  his  Bill  rose  far  above 
all  party  or  political  considetations,  and  he 
could  aver,  that  had  that  or  a  similajr  Bill 
been  introduced  by  the  nearest  friend  he 
had  in  that  House  or  the  country,  bis 
opposition  to  it  would  have  been  equally 
decided  and  uncompromising.  Iq  proceed- 
ing to  sts^te  as  shortly  as  possible  his  objec- 
tions to  the  proposition  before  the  House, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  calling  its  atten- 
tion to  the  real  condition  of  the  country, 
as  recognised  and  declared  by  the  very 
nature  and  intent  of  the  measure.  Not- 
withstanding the  declarations  to  the  con- 
trary, and  the  many  documentary  proofs 
appealed  to  by  Ministers  from  time  to  tipie, 
in  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
this  proposition  at  once  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  nctuse  and  of  the  country  to  their 
real  condition.  Scarcely  had  the  echoes 
to  the  cheers  with  which  the  declarations 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  received, 
when  they  stated  the  steady  and  progressive 
increase  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
died  away,  ere  one  of  that  Government 
comes  down  to  Parliament  with  a  proposi- 
tion at  once  falsifying  all  these  flattering 
statements,  and  proclaimingi  still  more 
forcibly  than  mere  language  could  do,  the 
condition  of  a  vast  mass  of  the  community 
to  be  so  deplorable,  that  nothing  less  than 
the  strong  and  revolting  remedy  of  expel- 
ling a  lari^e  number  of  the  most  industrious 
classes  of  the  community  could  mitigate 
the  sufferings  of  the  rest.  .Could  any  thing 
prove  more  fully  the  false  and  erroneous 
principles  which  had  unhappily  dictated 
the  policy  of  this  great  country  than  this 
proposition?  could  any  thing  contradict 
more  effectually  those  glowing;  hopes  and 
prospects  which  had  been  held  out  to  the 
people  by  those  visionary  theorists  who 
had  so  rashly  changed  and  reversed  the 
principles  on  which  the  naHon  had  been 
heretofore  governed,  and  by  which  it  had 
been  conducted  to  that  state  of  happiness 
and  prosperity  which  it  had  till  of  late  en- 
joyed, while  it  continued  to  regard  itf 
people  as  its  true  riches — not  the  signs 
merely,  nor  yet  the  instruments,  but  the 
very  elements  of  its  prosperity;  instead  of 
regarding  them,  as  at  present,  as  so  many 
individual  causes  of  national  misery?  ^nd 
who  were  they,  asked  the  hon*  Member, 
that  were  thus  to  be  condemned  as  super* 
fluous,  and  sent  from  their  native  country 
as  so  many  public  nuisances?  Certainly 
not  the  decrepit  and  the  impotent;  tb^ 
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sickly  and  the  infirm;  the  infant  orphan, 
or  the  aged  and  feeble  poor;  that  proposi- 
tion humanity  could  not  endure  for  a 
moment.  No.  It  was  the  active,  the 
young,  the  enterprising,  the  industrious, 
who  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  this  scheme; 
those  whose  labour  had  created  the  capital 
of  the  country,  whose  courage  had  defended 
it,  and  to  whom  she  must  look  as  the  chief 
sources  of  future  prosperity — those  whom 
England  could  never  spare,  and  least  of 
all  at  the  present  period.  But  the  noble 
Lord  rested  his  scheme  on  the  presumed 
redundancy  of  the  people.  But  how  was 
this  redundancy  td  be  measured  ?  Not  by 
the  standard  which  could  alone  justify  that 
House  in  coming  to  so  appalhng  a  con- 
clusion ;  not  in  reference  to  the  means  of 
profitable  employment  and  unfailing  plenty 
which  a  kind,  he  might  indeed  almost  say 
partial.  Providence  had  placed  within  their 
reach.  The  nohle  Lord,  indeed,  had  ad- 
verted, as  he  unrlerstood  him,  to  some 
23,000,000  of  acres  of  land  in  Canada, 
to  which  the  people  of  this  country  might 
be  transported.  Was  he  aware  that  far 
above  that  quantity,  above  30,000,000  were 
at  present  unimproved  in  these  islands,  half 
of  which  at  least  was  stated  to  be  fully  capa- 
ble of  cultivation  ?  He  had  seen  mentioned 
in  the  emigration  reports  the  average  crops 
of  corn  which  were  produced  by  the  emi- 
grants of  Canada,  which  fell  very  far  short 
of  those  which  the  poorest  soils  in  this  king- 
dom, capable  of  tillage,  would  produce. 
If  they  had,  therefore,  to  resort  to  coloni- 
zation, why  not  establish  home  colonies— 
a  scheme  far  less  expensive,  more  practic- 
able, and  infinitely  more  patriotic  than 
that  of  the  noble  Lord ;  one  which  would 
give  employment  to  the  idle,  and  bread  to 
the  distressed  people  of  the  country;  which 
would,  without  indeed  extending  the  sur- 
face, augment  the  strength  and  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  country;  which  would 
add  to  its  dominion,  not  the  conquests  of 
the  sword  and  spear,  but  the  happier  tri- 
umphs of  the  plough-share  and  the  pruning- 
hook;  affording  not  only  relief  to  the  dis- 
tressed, without  the  sacrifice  of  their  coun- 
try, but  invigorating  in  turn  every  branch 
of  internal  industry,  and  giving  increased 
activity  and  stability  to  the  whole.  But 
even  to  this  plan  he  had,  as  a  measure  of 
general  relief,  considerable  objections,  be- 
lieving, as  he  did,  that  more  natural  and 
efficacious  remedies  were  at  hand ;  but  if 
the  nation  must  colonize,  and  if  Parliament 
was  to  sanction  the  expenditure  of  public 


money  for  that  purpose,  he  would  con- 
fidently assert,  that  the  best  colonies  we 
could  plant,  either  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
sent or  permanent  advantages  of  the  coun- 
try, were  those  that  might  be  planted  on 
the  deserts  of  our  European  empire. 
He  meant  nothing  offensive  to  the  noble 
Lord  personally,  but  he  must  venture 
to  assert,  that  his,  and  all  similar  pro- 
positions, when  brought  forward  as  mea- 
sures of  national  relief,  argued  an  utter 
ignorance  of  the  nature  and  necessities  of 
human  society.  They  insulted  the  feelings 
and  contradicted  the  experience  of  man- 
kind. Where  was  it  that  the  evil  com- 
plained of  was  felt  most  severely?  Where, 
but  in  those  parts  of  the  world  which  were 
the  most  sparingly  peopled,  and  where, 
notwithstanding  the  prolificness  of  nature, 
the  savage  inhabitants  resorted  to  the  most 
unnatural  means  of  repressing  their  in- 
crease, avowing  at  once  a  motive  similar  to 
that  now  urged  upon  the  House — the  ne- 
cessity of  diminishing  their  superfluous 
numbers?  When  had  it  been,  that  civilized 
nations  had  seen  most  clearly  the  same  re- 
dundancy ?  Why,  when  their  numbers  were 
wholly  insufficient  to  possess^  much  less 
cultivate,  the  soil  they  occupied.  As  to 
England,  it  would  require  little  research 
into  its  history  to  assure  us,  that  it  was  when 
the  inhabitants  had  been  the  fewest  these 
degrading  fears  had  been  the  most  pre- 
dominant and  operative.  They  infected 
even  thse  who  might  have  been  thought 
superior  to  such  a  delusion.  Thus,  to  go 
no  further  back,  than  a  time  when 
England  did  not  perhaps  number  a 
third  of  its  present  inhabitants.  Sir 
Thomas  More  entertained  so  great  an 
alarm  at  the  increase  of  the  people, 
that  he  anticipated  that  they  would  speed- 
ily multiply  to  the  devouring  of  one 
another.  So  prevalent  was  that  dread, 
that  we  find  one  of  the  last  of  the  old 
chroniclers,  Hollingshed,  records  the  opi- 
nion as  a  matter  of  history,  which,  how- 
ever, he  reproved  in  terms  of  such  marked 
indignation  that  he  would  not  venture  to 
quote  them  in  that  House.  He  would 
not  multiply  proofs  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  perverse  and  pernicious  notion,  but 
only  add,  that  it  was  reserved  for  the 
greatest  philosopher,  whether  political  or 
natural,  that  ever  illuminated  mankind, 
the  glory  at  once  of  his  country  and  of 
mankind — it  was  reserved  for  Bacon,  in 
his  place  in  that  House,  to  refute  the  ab- 
surd and  insulting  notion ;  and  to  point  al 
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ose  manifest  badges  and  tokens  which 
i  averred  the  country  exhibited,  and  which 
still  exhibits,  of  a  paucity  rather  than  a 
ethory  of  numbers :  and,  adverting  to 
le  vast,  and  indeed  inexhaustible  means 
tiich  this  country  possessed  within  itself, 
*  boldly  declared,  that  the  nation  would 
iver  be  over-peopled,  and  recognizing,  as 
i  did,  its  population  as  not  the  signs  or 
le  instruments  merely,  but  as  the  very 
ements  of  all  prosperity,  that  any  increase 
L  its  people  would  be  the  augmentation 
r  its  wealth,  and  the  consolidation  of  its 
3wer  and  greatness.  But,  why  need  we 
ivert  to  past  times  in  disproof  of  the 
otion  to  which  the  sanction  of  this  House 
'>  now  sought  to  be  obtained  ?  Near  our 
lores,  and  indeed  almost  close  upon 
nem,  lie  the  provinces  of  Flanders,  thrice 
s  densely  peopled  as  was  this  Island ;  in 
part  of  which,  indeed,  there  are  nearly 
00  inhabitants  on  the  square  mile  I  And 
et,  in  those  districts,  originally  sterile  in 
»oint  of  soil,  and  brought  to  their  present 
inrivalled  state  of  fertility  by  those  means 
?hich  would  produce  the  same  effects  in 
)ur  own  country,  an  immense  population, 
lot  merely  subsisted  their  inhabitants,  but 
ifForded  a  surplus  of  at  least  one-third  of 
heir  agricultural  products  for  exportation, 
ind,  by  a  method  which  this  country 
night  adopt  to  the  equal  advantage  of 
!very  class  among  us,  produced  a  greater 
neasure  of  individual  comfort,  especially 
:o  the  agricultural  labourers,  than  was 
enjoyed  in  any  of  the  less  densely  peopled 
countries  of  Europe.  He  would  refer  to 
the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish 
Society  of  Agriculture,  who  had  been  de- 
puted to  visit  those  parts  by  that  institu- 
tion, in  proof  of  what  he  had  asserted,  who 
described  the  condition  of  the  Flemish 
peasantry,'  notwithstanding  their  heavy 
rates,  and  the  load  of  taxation  under 
which  they  laboured,  as  eminently  pros- 
perous. But,  without  referring  to  other 
countries,  the  population  of  this  country 
was  not  redundant,  no,  nor  yet  its  rural 
population,  mismanaged  and  oppressed  as 
it  had  unquestionably  been.  It  was  true 
that  such  was  the  common  opinion,  and 
one  which  prevailed  the  more,  inasmuch 
^s  it  furnished  a  ready  apology  for  a  long 
course  of  neglect,  and  afforded  an  excuse 
f^or  that  pernicious  system  first  suggested 
by  political  economy  and  still  recommend- 
ed by  its  heartless  code.  Taking  even  the 
Reports  of  this  House,  especially  that  on 
agricultural  laboor,  there  was  no  redun- 


dancy, though  the  framers  of  that  Report 
had  come  to  that  complacent  conclusion, 
which,  as  he   had   said,  was  the  ready 
excuse  for  leaving  unapplied  those  reme- 
dies for  evils  too  apparent  to  be  denied, 
and  which,  he  contended,  were  easy  to  be 
redressed.     The  first  witness  examined  by 
that  Committee,  and   one  who,  from  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  what  is  called  the 
market  of  labour  throug;hout  the  eountry, 
was  well  entitled  to  that  preference,  he 
meant  Mr  M'Adam,  when  asked  as  to  the 
supply   of  labour  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, replied,   that  in   the  summer  and 
harvest  months  he  found  labour  extremely 
scarce,  though  in  the  winter  ones  it  was 
very  plentiful.     He  quoted  from  memory, 
and  should  no  doubt  be  corrected  if  he 
erred  in  this  statement.    And  this  was 
the  real  state  of  the  case.     Not  only  was 
the  labour  of  the  whole  rural  population 
demanded  in  the  busy  season  of  the  year, 
but  without  a  vast  accession  of  migrating 
labour  from  Ireland,  the  fields  of  England 
could    not   be    reaped,    nor  its  harvest 
gathered  in,  especially  in   those  districts 
which  might  justly  be   denominated  its 
granaries.   It  was  no  proof,  then,  of  the  re- 
dundancy  of   agricultural    labourers,  to 
show  that  they  are  partially  unemplbyed 
in  winter.     It  was  a  proof,  and  a  melan- 
choly one  indeed,  that  their  winter  em- 
ployment had  been  greatly  interfered  with, 
and    themselves,   therefore,    doomed,  in 
that  comparatively  inactive  season  of  the 
year,  to  involuntary   idleness ;  it  was  an 
argument  for  a  return  to  a  better  system, 
none  for  expelling  the  victims  of  so  ab- 
surd a  policy  from  their  native  country. 
And  though  the   noble  Lord  should  be 
able  to  carry  his  measure,  which  he  de- 
voutly hoped  he  would  not,  still,  when  he 
had  been   the  means  of  decimating  the 
people,  he  would  find  the  same  inequality 
in  the  demai^d  for  labour,  which  he  sought 
to  remedy  by  this  absurd  proposition,  and 
which  would   remain   as   to   agricultural 
labour,  except  he  could  reverse  the  order 
of  the  seasons,  and  change  the  course  of 
nature   itself.     While,   then,  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  labour  was  not 
redundant  in  the  summer  months,  he  con- 
tended that  employment  might  be  found 
in  the  winter  season  of  the  year,  and  by 
means  involving  infinitely  less  expense,  and 
involving  none  of  the  evils  which  the  pre- 
sent proposition   would   inevitably  occa- 
sion.   Employment  might  be  created,  and 
its  remuneration  secured,  without  thua 
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tearing  asunder  the  closest  ties  of  nature, 
and  for  ever  dissolving  those  connexions 
in  the  preservation  of  which  human  beings 
found  their  dearest  enjoyments.  But  that 
proposition,  lilce  most  of  those  of  the  e6o- 
nomists,  required  the  surrender  of  the  best 
feelings  of  the  heart,  and  trampled  on  the 
dearest  rights  of  human  beings ;  not  only 
a  fresh  system  of  policy,  but  a  new  code 
of  morality  was  to  be  established.  The 
best  principles  of  nature  were  to  be  disre- 
garded, and  the  loftiest  feeling  of  civilized 
man,  patriotism,  was  to  be  obliterated. 
[Cries  of  no  !  no!'\  He  said  yes  I  yes ! — If 
this  measure  passed,  the  Parliament  of 
England  would  become  the  pander  of 
political  economy,  and  teach  the  people 
that  the  love  or  their  country  was  not 
worth  cherishing,  and  that  it  would  be 
the  greatest  blessing  that  could  befall 
them  to  leave  it  for  ever.  Those  who  vfrere 
either  expelled  by  unrelieTcd  misery,  or 
induced  by  these  various  incentives  to 
leave  their  country,  would  quit  it  without 
regret,  and  would  soon  learn  to  regard  it 
with  just  aversion.  The  hon.  Member 
here  referred  to  several  statements  as  to 
the  cruelty  which  would  result  from  this 
scheme  if  carried  into  effect  in  the  large 
and  extensive  plan  proposed;  especially 
to  those  relating  to  Canada  and  AlgoaBay, 
and  said  that  that  man  must  know  little 
of  the  history  of  colonization  who  did  not 
know  that  misery  was  insepara*ble  from  it 
when  thus  conducted.  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood.  He  would  not  wish 
to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  vo- 
luntary emigration.  All  the  accounts 
which  had  been  received  in  this  country 
from  emigrants,  left  no  doubt  on  the 
minds  of  those  whom  they  reached,  that 
the  distress  was  greater  abroad  than  at 
home,  and  that  they  would  have  been  in- 
finitely better  nff  if  they  had  never  left  the 
land  of  their  nativity.  It  had  been 
said  by  some  hon.  Members,  that  the 
West-India  interest  was  at  the  present 
moment  suffering  under  the  pressure  of 
distress.  Now,  if  relief  from  the  effects  of 
superabundance  of  labour  here,  was  to  be 
found  from  emigration,  and  the  same 
cause  operated  in  the  West  Indies,  then 
according  to  that  argument,  the  best 
course  for  the  West- India  planters  would 
be,  to  send  off  some  of  their  people  to 
Africa.  It  was  really  no  longer  to  be 
endured,  that  those  who  took  a  part  in 
the  discussions  of  the  legislature,  should 
continue  to  lead  mankind  as  if  they  were 


nothing  better  than  beasts  of  burthen. 
Political  arithmeticians  had,  as  it  were, 
by  a  negative  series,  made  out  men  to  be 
worse  than  nothing,  and  contended  thst 
it  would  be  a  great  political  object  to  g:et 
rid  of  them.  In  making  these  few  re- 
marks, he  hoped  that  no  hon.  Gentleman 
would  suppose  he  wished  to  deny  toothers 
the  same  freedom  df  observation  upon 
what  might  come  from  him.  There  was  not 
one  of  his  plans  which  he  was  not  willing 
to  submit  to  as  rigid  a  scrutiny  as  that  to 
which  he  sought  to  expose  the  plans  of 
those  around  him.  There  could  not  be 
the  slightest  doubt,  that  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  was  rapidly  deteriorating, 
and  the  means  of  providing  them  profitable 
employment  were  rapidly  passing  away. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  of  set 
purpose  many  of  the  acts  passed  in  that 
House  were  directed  to  that  object  alone; 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  intentionally,  but 
the  effect  was  as  complete  and  perfect  as 
if  the  insidious  design  had  been  at  all 
times  present  in  the  minds  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Those  remarks  were  not  thrown 
out  at  random,  nor  without  careful  and 
anxious  attention  to  the  subject  under 
consideration ;  and  though  he  confined 
himself  to  the  brief  and  cursory  remarks 
he  then  offered,  yet  he  had  fully  resolved 
to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  formally 
bringing  under  the  consideratibn  of  the 
House  a  motion  declaratory  of  his  yiews, 
and  containing  a  practical  plan  for  the 
relief  of  the  people.  To  the  plan  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  he  could  certainly 
not  give  his  support,  for  he  thought  it 
certain  to  lead  to  expense,  calculated  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
likely  altogether  to  defeat  the  objects 
which  the  House  had  in  view. 

Mr.  F,  Baring  had  seldom  seen  any 
subject  that  had  been  brought  before  the 
House  more  unfairly  treated  than  the  one 
which  was  now  under  consideration  had 
been  by  the  hon.  member  for  Newark. 
Plans  for  the  employment  of  the  super- 
abundant population  had  been  for  some 
time  pouring  in  from  all  quarters ;  some 
suggested  their  employment  in  drainiof 
the  Irish  bogs ;  others  that  the  waste  lao<^ 
should  be  taiken  into  cultivation ;  and  from 
another  quarter,  a  suggestion  had  been 
made  for  taking  the  unemployed  people 
down  to  Dartmoor,  and  teaching  them  to 
rear  chickens. — He  would  only  say,  with 
reference  to  these  plans,  (hat  he  objected 
strongly  to  the  unnatural  impetus  that  was 
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given  to  labour  and  capital  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  waste  lands,  which  could  never 
repay  the  expense  that  was  incurred  on 
them. — But  there  was  one  plan  which  had 
been  mentioned  by  a  right  hon.  Member, 
amongst  others  tliat  were  proposed  for  the 
adoption  of  the  House,  than  which  a  more 
dangerous  suggestion  was  never  offered  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House:  it  was 
that  for  giving  each  labourer  a  small  por- 
tion of  laud  for  his  own  cultivation.  Such 
a  project,  if  carried  into  execution,  would 
increase  to  a  much  greater  decree  than  had 
ever  hitherto  been  the  case,  those  evils  and 
mischiefs  which  it  was  intended  to  check, 
and  which  were  now  so  bitterly  complained 
of;  and  it  would  reproduce  in  England 
all  those  miseries  that  had  resulted  from 
the  adoption  of  that  system  in  Ireland  :  it 
would  cause  this  country,  in  a  short  time,  to 
experience,  not  only  all  the  evils  that  had 
accrued  from  it  in  Ireland,  but  it  would 
entail  them  on  our  successors  to  a  degree 
that  at  some  future,  not  far  distant  period, 
the  wretched  Irish  peasantry,  who  were  now 
driven  by  its  results  to  seek  employment 
and  food  in  this  country,  would  absolutely 
be  deterred  from  visiting  the  shores  of 
England,  because  they  would  see  there  a 
share  of  misery  and  desperation,  which 
equalled,  if  it  aid  not  exceed,  their  own. 
He  denied  altogether  that  there  was  any 
cruelty  intended  towards  the  poor  by  the 
plan  before  the  House,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  if  it  were  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  it  would  lead  to  permanently 
beneficial  results. 

Mr.  Warburton  observed,  that  the  real 
question  for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
was,  not  whether  a  systematic  course  of 
colonization  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
colonies,  but  whether  the  mother-country 
would  derive  any  advantage  from  its  adop- 
tion. It  was  obvious  to  all,  that  if  the 
population  of  this  country  were  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  land,  the  former  would 
be  found  to  be  much  too  great.  Taking, 
therefore,  the  most  moderate  census,  the 
annual  increase  in  the  population  did 
not  amount  to  less  than  200,000  souls, 
and  Would  those  who  supported  the  plan 
now  t>efore  the  House  propose  that  200,000 
souls  should  emigrate  yearly  from  this 
country  ?  The  very  utmost  extent  of 
emigration  to  the  Canadas  at  present  was 
only  to  the  number  of  24,000  annually, 
without  taking  into  the  account  those  who 
emigrated  to  Australasia ;  and,  unless  the 
country  were  at  once  prepared   to  sup-^ 


port  the  annual  emigration  of  the  an- 
nual increase  of  population,  all  such 
bills  as  those  of  the  noble  Lord  must  fail  in 
producing  the  effects  anticipated.  Where 
was  the  capital  to  come  from  ?  If  the 
noble  Lord  could  show  that  emigration 
could  be  carried  on  without  capital,  he 
was  in  possession  of  a  most  important 
secret ;  but,  according  to  his  arguments, 
and  those  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  emigrants  should  be  provided  with 
one  or  two  years'  subsistence  whilst  they 
were  looking  about  them,  and  all  this  while 
the  population  at  home  was  not  remaining 
at  a  stand,  but  was  regularly  increasing, 
whilst  that  capital  which  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  their  benefit  was  reduced,  until 
at  length  it  would  be  found,  that  all  that 
was  secured  was  aii  increase  of  the  misery 
of  the  labouring  classes,  rather  than  any 
amelioration  of  their  condition.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  was,  if  the  country  could  not,  as  he 
had  shown  it  was  not  possible  to  do,  sup- 
port an  emigration  to  the  extent  required, 
by  what  means-  could  the  present  super- 
aoundance  of  labourers,  who  had  no  em- 
jployment,  be  supported?  He  knew  of 
none  but  the  removal  of  all  those  restric- 
tions that  now  impeded  the  application  of 
capital  to  land,  and  prevented,  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  the  free  exercise  of  profit- 
able industry.  Of  all  the  suggestions  that 
came  under  his  notice  likely  to  be  immedi- 
ately beneficial  none  was  to  be  compared 
with  that  which  proposed  the  commutation 
of  tithes.  Was  there  any  person,  being 
rightly  acquainted  with  the  pernicious 
effect  that  the  present  system  6f  tithe-rating 
had  upon  agriculture,  by  preventing  the 
application  of  capital  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  and  thus  disabling  the  farmer 
from  putting  his  land  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  and,  consequently,  from 
getting  the  utmost  produr  e  from  it,  who 
did  not  at  once  perceive,  that  the  present 
evil  could  be  remedied  only  by  a  commuta- 
tion of  the  tithes  ?  and  when  the  present 
evil  was  remedied,  the  increased  impetus 
which  agriculture  would  instantly  receive 
and  which  manufactures  and  trade  would 
subsequently  acquire,  would  be  sufficient 
to  stave  off  immediate  distress,  and  pro- 
vide, he  hoped,  for  a  continually  increas- 
ing population.  He  was  not  an  enemy 
to  emigration,  but  he  believed  that  ap- 
plying capital  to  land  at  home,  and 
raising  up  a  large  number  of  people  to 
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bear  the  burthen,  of  our  taxation,  would 
be  the  best  means  6f  providing  perma- 
nent relief. 

Mr.  A.  Baring  thought,  that  the  future 
"welfare  of  this  country,  and  of  her  labour- 
ing population,  depended  upon  the  solution 
of  the  question  of  emigration.  The  sub- 
ject before  the  House  was  a  question  as 
to  the  possibility  of  affording  relief  by 
emigration,  and  the  House  could  not  be 
too  careful,  in  its  endeavours  to  alter  the 
present  state  of  distress,  that  they  did  not 
adopt  the  visionary  schemes  of  theorists. 
He  hoped,  indeed  he  was  convinced,  the 
House  felt  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
the  subject  now  before  them,  which  was  of 
the  most  intense  importance.  He  had 
listened  to  the  hon.  member  for  Newark 
with  admiration  on  account  of  his  talents, 
and  also  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  had  argued,  but,  upon  his  soul,  he 
wished  that  hon.  Member  had  not,  like 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  Alban's  (Mr. 
Tennant)  sat  down  before  he  had  divulged 
the  plan  which  he  had  in  contemplation 
for  the  relief  of  the  distress.  He  was 
sure  it  would  not  have  occupied  the  hon. 
Member  five  minutes,  and  that  Hve  minutes 
would  have  been  well  employed  in  letting 
them  all  into  the  secret.  He  was  sorry, 
however,  to  say,  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
indulged  only  in  declamation  against  the 
measure,  whilst  the  hon.  member  for 
Bridport  had  confined  himself  strictly  to 
an  examination  of  the  dry  details  of  the 
question  before  them.  There  never  was, 
in  his  opinion,  a  period  since  the  war,  or 
rather,  since  the  struggle  that  had  occurred 
about  the  currency,  during  which  this 
country  had  experienced  so  much  pros- 
perity in  her  commercial  interests  as  was 
now  her  lot.  This  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  case  at  present,  and 
the  great  difficulty  the  country  had  to 
contend  with  was,  the  superabundance  of 
labour.  The  hon.  member  for  Newark 
had  denied  that  there  was  a  super- 
abundance ;  but  he  would  put  one  simple 
question  to  him,  and  that  was,  whether  the 
farmers  did  not  complain  that  they  had  no 
means  of  employing  their  agricultural 
labourers,  and  that,  after  putting  them  on 
the  roads  to  break  stones,  and  other  in- 
adequate occupations,  they  had  not  been 
obliged  to  shut  them  up'  to  dig  in  a  gravel- 
pit,  for  lack  of  means  to  employ  them 
otherwise?  People  might  talk  of  the  in- 
humanity of  shutting  up  people  on  board 
a  ship,  and  sending  them  abroad ;  but  he 


would  ask,  was  not  that  a  more  consider- 
ate course  which  enabled  them  to  get 
their  livelihood  in  an  independent  and 
improving  condition,  than  condemning 
them  to  such  an  occupation  as  he  had 
pointed  out?  The  only  real  remedy, 
therefore,  was,  to  see  if  it  were  not  possible 
to  give  a  real  value  to  the  labour  of  the 
poor  man.  He  had  heard  complaints  and 
objections  made,  that  the  Canadas  were  an 
unhealthy  colony,  but  he  would  defy  any 
one  to  prove  it.  He  knew  them  from  a 
personal  residence  there  of  years,  and  he 
had  not  found  them  so.  The  country 
was  very  healthy,  as  much  so  as  England, 
though  there  were  unhealthy  spots,  as 
well  as  in  some  parts  of  England — the  fent 
and  marshes  of  Essex,  for  example.  He 
considered  it  much  better  to  aid  emi- 
gration than  for  those  who  were  disposed 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  labouring 
classes  to  contribute  towards  its  alleviation 
in  the  shape  of  charitable  donations. 
The  hon.  member  for  Newark  had  talked 
about  30,000,000  of  acres  in  Great  Bri- 
tain that  might  be  brought  into  cultivation 
by  the  employment  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers, but  he  should  like  to  know  where 
those  30,000,000  acres  of  land  were 
situated.  Something  had  been  said  of 
the  sterile  lands  of  Canada,  but  he  would 
take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  there  was 
no  finer  land  in  any  country  than  that  in 
Canada.  It  was  stated,  in  a  Report  which 
had  been  laid  before  the  House,  that 
land  produced  thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  which  had  been  under  wheat 
crops  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  in 
which  the  stumps  of  the  forest  still  re- 
mained. It  was  said,  that  the  poor  should 
be  lefl  to  emigrate  if  they  thought  fit 
The  answer  to  that  objection  was,  that  the 
poor,  if  left  to  themselves,  could  not  emi- 
grate. They  had  not  the  means  to  go 
across  the  Atlantic,  however  anxious  they 
might  be  to  escape  from  pauperism  here 
to  wealth  and  independence  in  America. 
All  that  was  wanted  was  a  bill  to  facilitate 
emigration.  As  to  parishes,  the  difficulty 
was  to  get  the  minority  to  agree  with  the 
majority;  but  that  subject  would  come 
under  examination  when  the  Bill  was 
brought  forward.  Great  relief  would  be 
afforded  to  the  landowner,  by  emigration, 
though  more  to  the  labourer ;  but  yet  the 
landowner,  instead  of  having  to  pay  the 
poor-rates  annually,  would  have  to  ad- 
vance a  sum  to  enable  the  labourer  to 
emigrate.    In    every    parish    there  were 
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obstinate  people,  who  took  up  strange 
notions,  like  the  hon.  member  for  Newark ; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  those  persons 
who  talked  of  emigration  as  contrary  to 
humanity  and  Christianity,  and  what  not, 
should   be  compelled  to   enter   into  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  parishioners, 
and  pay  their  proportion  of  the  expense. 
The    hon.    member    for    Bridport  (Mr. 
Warburton)  objected  to  the  principle  of 
emigration  as  a  relief  for  the  existing  dis- 
tress, because,  he  observed,  that  it  could 
not  be  carried  far  enough  to  take  off  the 
whole  of  the  surplus  population,  and  that, 
if  any  redundancy  was  left,  there  would 
be  no  cure  for  the  evil.     He  admitted  the 
force  of  that  argument,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  knew  several  parishes  which  had 
relieved    themselves   from  poor-rates  by 
adoptingthe  system  proposed,  and  enabling 
those/  to  emigrate  who  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  so.     The  way  in  which  the 
thing  was   done   was  this — the  leading 
persons  in  the  parish  called  the  people 
together,  explained  to  them  the  benefits 
which  would  arise  from  the  emigration  of 
a  certain  portion  of  them,  and  gave  them 
the  option  of  going  out  if  they  liked  to 
do  so.     There  was  no  coercion  used,  the 
offer  was  accepted   by   several,  and  the 
most  beneficial  results  followed  from  such 
emigration.     The  evil    of    a    redundant 
population  was  not  general;  it  was  confined 
to  a  few  parishes  throughout  the  country. 
It  was   extraordinary,    however,   how  a 
small   excess    of    labourers    lowered  the 
rate  of  wajes ;  and  therefore  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Bridport,  that, 
unless  they  could  go  the  whole  length  of 
removing  the  redundant    population   of 
labourers,  they  would  not  remove  the  evil. 
The  county  of  Sussex  was  in  the  worst 
condition,  with  respect  to  its  agricultural 
population,    of  any  county  in   England. 
The    population    of     that    county    was 
230,000.  The  male  population  between 
fifteen  and  fifty,  which  were  the  ages  of 
serious  labour,  and  the  ages  for  emigration, 
he  estimated   at  50,000.      Now,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  Brighton  and  other  large 
towns  were  deducted,    and  the  number  of 
artisans  who  were   fairly  employed   and 
remunerated,  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
county  of  Sussex  did  not  exceed  25,000. 
Of  that   number   he    did    not   suppose 
— though   of   course   it    was    only  con- 
jecture— that  one-fourth  was  superabund- 
ant.   He  took  it  that  one-fourth  of  the 
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whole  number  of  agricultural  labourers, 
or  6,250,  was  the  greatest  number  that 
the  county  of  Sussex  could  spare.  Dur- 
ing the  war  recruiting  was  found  sufficient 
to  keep  down  the  redundant  population, 
and  during  that  period  no  complaints 
were  made  of  a  superabundant  populatiot. 
Taking  the  estimate  of  6,250  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  superabundant  population  in 
the  worst  counties.  North  America  took 
away  every  year  the  surplus  population 
of  ten  such  counties.  In  Dorsetshire  he 
estimated  the  surplus  population  of  labour- 
ers at  4,250,  and  he  thought  the  other 
counties  would  not  afford  a  larger  popu- 
lation. He  had  stated  these  facts,  to  show 
that  it  was  not  so  entirely  impossible  as 
some  persons  supposed,  to  get  rid  of  the 
surplus  population.  At  all  events,  it  was 
important  to  look  carefully  whether  the 
relief  which  was  held  forth  by  this  measure 
could  be  effected.  For  his  own  part, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  he  was  in- 
clined to  hope  that  the  Bill  would  work 
well. 

Mr.  Slaney  said,  that  though  he  differed 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Newark  on 
this  subject,  he  would  treat  that  hon. 
Gentleman's  opinions  with  all  the  respect 
which  they  deserved,  from  the  sincerity 
and  energy  with  which  they  were  brought 
forward.  He  believed  that  the  Bill  about 
to  be  introduced  would  be  a  means  of 
alleviating  the  evils  complained  of,  at  least 
in  some  respects.  The  hon.  member  for 
Newark  denied  that  there  was  a  redundant 
population.  Now,  the  question  was  not 
whether  a  superabundant  population  exist- 
ed throughout  the  kingdom,  but  whether 
a  surplus  population  did  not  exist  in  par- 
ticular places ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
in  those  places  there  were  a  number  of 
labourers  who  could  not  find  employment 
at  adequate  wages  ?  All  the  reports  proved 
that  there  was  a  surplus  population  in  the 
southern  counties.  The  valuable  report 
on  local  taxation  further  proved,  that 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  the  local  tax- 
ation was  6s,  6d.  in  the  pound  sterling 
on  the  rack-rent,  whilst  in  Northumber- 
land the  rate  was  only  Is.  9^d.  in 
the  pound.  The  wages  of  the  labourer  in 
Northumberland,  however,  was  double  the 
amount  received  by  the  labourer  in  Sussex, 
and  he  was  proportionably  comfortable 
and  contented.  Part  of  this  difference 
was,  of  course,  owing  to  the  redundancy 
of  population  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
kingdom,    for  where  180  labourers  only 
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were  wanted,  there  were  200  to  supply 
that  want,  while  in  the  north  there  were 
only  ISO  to  supply  the  180  that  were 
wanted.  Part  of  the  difference  between 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  Sussex 
and  in  North umberhind,  however,  arose 
from  the  difierent  administration  of  the 
poor-laws,  from  the  system  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  former  county  of  paying  wages 
out  of  the  rates,  and  making  a  distinction 
between  the  married  labourer  and  the 
single  labourer,  to  the  disadvuntage  of  the 
latter,  and  the  encouragement  of  improvi- 
dent marriages.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
8ay,  that  the  evil  was  general  throughout 
the  country.  He  believed  it  was  prevent- 
ed from  increasing,  by  the  fair  play 
given  to  manufactures.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Bridport,  that  every 
thing  which  was  possible  ought  to  be 
done  to  let  loose  capital,  and  direct  it  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  This  might  be 
done,  not  by  granting  bounties,  but  by 
removing  unnatural  impediments.  He 
believed  a  great  impulse  would  be  given 
to  affncuitural  improvement  by  a  general 
enclosure  bill.  A  general  enclosure  Act 
had  been  called  for,  and  he  could  not 
conceive  why  it  had  not  been  passed.  If 
the' smallest  enclosure  was  to  be  ejected 
under  the  present  system,  it  could  not  be 
done  without  an  expense  of  700/.  to  pro- 
cure an  Act.  A  general  Highway  Act 
would  also  give  great  facilities  for  im- 
provement, and  he  rejoiced  that  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr. 
Portman)  had  such  a  measure  in  contem- 
plation. He  was  confident  also,  that  the 
encouragement  of  spade  husbandry  would 
prove  extremely  beneficial  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourer.  Yet,  with  all  these 
means  of  improvement,  connected  with 
home,  he  was  convinced  that  the  Bill  of 
the  noble  Lord  would  be  very  advantage- 
ous, as  it  would  give  those  who  now  had 
scanty  wages  an  opportunity  of  going 
where  wages  were  higher ;  and,  from 
peasants  working  the  land  of  others,  those 
who  emigrated  had  a  fair  prospect  of  be- 
.  coming  landowners  themselves.  He  could 
not  3it  down  without  observing,  that  no 
one  should  stigmatise  an  attempt  to  en- 
courage voluntary  emigration  as  ''cruel," 
and  he  regretted  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Newark  (Mr.  Sadler)  had  used  that 
expression. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  did  not  rise  to 
oppose  the  Motion,  though  he  doubted 
whether  the  proposed  plan  could  afford 


any  considerable  relief.  The  population 
of  this  country  was  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  500  persons  every  week,  and 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  emigration 
could  be  carried  to  an  extent  which  would 
afford  any  effectual  relief.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Bridport,  that 
though  the  Bill  was  not  compulsory,  it 
gave  too  great  a  premium  on  emigration, 
and,  in  that  manner,  forced  it,  as  hot- 
house plants  were  said  to  be  forced. 
The  estimated  expense  of  emigration  for 
u  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  was 
66L  If  the  public  paid  that  expense,  it 
paid  a  premium  to  that  amount  on  emi- 
gration ;  and  the  proposal  was  nothing 
less  than  to  mortgage  the  estate  of  every 
freeholder,  according  to  the  number  of 
emigrants  sent  from  his  parish.  The 
farmers  would  take  care  to  throw  the 
whole  of  the  burthen  on  the  landowners, 
and  for  this  reason  he  objected  to  the 
proposed  plan.  It  was  easy  to  say,  that 
the  expense  should  bespread  over  ten  years; 
but,  after  all,  it  must  be  paid,  and  the 
question  was,  who  should  pay  it?  and 
the  end  of  it  would  be,  that  there 
would  be  a  charge  on  the  freehold  for  the 
sake  of  producing  temporary  ease.  The 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  this  was,  to  take  the 
question  up  as  a  national  measuie,  and 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  some  places  by 
a  general  tax  on  the  whole  country.  The 
noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) had  admitted,  that  whatever  va* 
cuum  should  be  made  by  this  measure* 
it  would  soon  be  filled  up.  Then,  if 
this  was  the  case,  why  was  not  the  ques- 
tion to  be  met  boldly  by  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  at  once  to  distribute  the  expense 
over  the  whole  country  ?  He  bad  no  ob- 
jection to  facilitate  emigration,  but  he  was 
not  disposed  to  encourage  it.  As  lo  the 
money  advanced  being  repaid,  he  was 
confident  that  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
shiiling  would  never  be  repaid.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  throw  any  impediment  in 
the  way ;  but  the  subject  appeared  to  be 
so  clogged  with  difficulties,  thai  he 
anticipated  very  little  benefit,  and  shoald 
oppose  theBill  ultimately,  if  it  contained  the 
objectionable  details  he  had  referred  to. 

Mr.  Benett  denied,  that  there  was  a 
superabundance  of  population,  but  there 
was  want  of  money  in  the  pockets  of  those 
who  usually  employed  agricultural  laboar* 
ers.  He  did  not  anticipate  much  good 
from  emigration,  but  he  thought  great 
benefit  would  be  effected  by  a  comma* 
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tation  of  tithesy  which  acted  as  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  investment  of  capital  in 
waste  lands.  Every  man  who  expended 
20/.  in  improving  land y  ga[ve  one-fourth,  or 
51.  to  the  Church.  Another  obstruction 
to  the  improvement  of  land  was,  the  taxes 
on  productive  industry ;  aud  if  tithes 
were  commuted,  and  the  taxes  on  pro- 
ductive industry  repealed,  he  would  venture 
to  say,  there  would  be  no  complaint  of 
superabundant  population.  If  the  noble 
Lord  could  brin^  In  a  bill  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  poor  as  emi- 
grants, it  would  be  well  to  do  so ;  but  no 
effectual  measure  of  relief  could  be 
afforded  without  a  commutation  of  tithes 
and  a  reduction  of  taxes,  and,  perhaps, 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  funded  proper- 
ty. If  that  was  done,  they  would  find,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  that  there  were 
not  too  many  labourers  in  England. 

Mr.    W.    Whitmore  thought,  that  the 
redundancy    of    population     was     only 
partial,  and  would  be  much  relieved  by 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord, 
as  he  considered  it  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
created  by  the  mal-ad ministration  of  the 
Poor-laws.     He  trusted    hon.    Members 
would  not  run  away  with  the  notion,  that 
because  the  Poor-laws  were  to  be  mort- 
gaged for  a  period  of  ten  years,  that  there- 
fore there  should  be  a  new  national  debt, 
since  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
landholder^  of  a  parish  was  necessary  to 
this  arrangement,  and  it  was  clear  they 
would  not  agree  to  anythina:  which  was 
oljviously  against  their  own  interest.     He 
approved  of  the  plan  of  paying,  notonly  the 
interest  from  year  to  year,  but  providing 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  in  ten  years.     If  he  believed,  that 
there  was  a  redundancy  of  population  in 
the  country  generally,  he  should  despair 
of  any  effectual  relief  under  the  present 
Bill.     But,   as  he  believed   that  the  re- 
dundancy was  partial — that  it  applied  only 
to    a  few  of    the  southern  districts,   he 
thought  the  Bill  might   do  much  good. 
He  trusted  that  Gentlemen  would  not  be 
frightened  by  the  idea  that  the  poor-rates 
were  to  be  mortgaged,   but  would  con- 
sider the  advantages  presented  to  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  from  a  plan  such  as  the 
noble   Lord   had   described,   and  among 
them  he  was  disposed  to  include  the  im- 
provement of  the  Poor-laws  themselves  ; 
for  he  felt  convinced  that  they  could  not 
be  ameliorated  till  some  such  measure  as 
that  now  proposed  was  introduced. 


Mr.  Hunt  had  listened  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  debate.  The  question 
was  of  the  last  importance,  but  it  was 
one  which  he  had  never  expected  to 
have  heard  discussed  in  that  House. 
Fie  was  one  who,  out  of  that  House, 
had  always  treated  the  subject  with  de- 
rision, not  to  say  disgust;  but  since 
he  had  heard  the  discussion  in  that 
House,  he  felt  that  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  which  could  be  taken 
into  consideration.  His  impression  was, 
that  with  the  single  exception  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Wiltshire  all  those  who  had 
entered  into  the  discussion  were  mere 
theorists.  The  hon.  Member  for  Wilt- 
shire was  a  practical  man,  and  he  had 
truly  stated,  that  there  was  no  re- 
dundancy of  population.  The  great 
cause  of  the  distress  was  want  of  capital. 
Let  them,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire 
contended,  take  off  the  taxes,  and  com- 
mute the  tithes,  and  in  that  way  relieve 
the  country.  Such  was  the  advice  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  given  to  the  House. 
But  he  (Mr*  Hunt)  had  given  the  same 
advice  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  fifteen  years 
ago.  It  was  now  so  late  in  the  day,  that 
he  believed  nothing  would  give  satisfaction 
but  the  complete  abolition  of  the  tithe- 
system.  The  time  for  commuting  the 
tithes  was  gone  by.  He  grieved  that  such 
a  Motion  should  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Government.  As  for  home 
colonization,  he  disapproved  of  it,  as  he 
did  of  foreign.  Hon.  Gentlemen  talked 
of  colonizing  Hounslow-heath  and  Dart- 
moor-forest. They  might  as  well  talk  of 
colonizing  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  There 
was  good  land  enough  in  cultivation,  if 
there  was  any  remunerating  price  for  the 
produce.  He  was  not  such  a  Goth  or 
Vandal  as  to  condemn  the  use  of  im- 
proved machinery,  but  he  knew  well  that 
where  thrashing  machines  had  been  de- 
stroyed, in  those  parishes  the  farmers  had 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  thrash 
out  the  corn  to  supply  the  market,  though 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  machines, 
there  had  been  a  surplus  population.  The 
scheme  of  the  noble  Lord  was  one  of  the 
most  preposterous  he  had  ever  heard  of. 
Mortgage  the  poor-rates !  In  God*s  name, 
did  not  the*noble  Lord  know  what  state 
the  Poor-laws  were  in  ?  Why  they  were 
not  worth  three  years'  purchase.  The  hon. 
member  for  Callington  had  said,  that  the 
surplus  population  existed  only  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  that  it  was  only 
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to  exempt  the  potato-gardens  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland,  being  under  two  acres,  from 
the  payment  of  tithes.  He  had,  he  said, 
brought  forward  the  Motion  rather  as  an 
appeal  to  the  charity  of  the  Clergy  than 
with  any  desire  to  deprive  them  of  their 
just  rights.  He  did  not  wish  to  deprive 
the  present  Clergymen  of  any  thing ;  but 
he  tnought  that  Ministers  were  called  upon 
to  do  something  for  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  their  exertions  must  be  more  availing 
if  the  clergy  acted  in  unison  with  them. 
In  Ireland,  the  clergy  were  by  law  entitled 
to  the  tithe  of  potatoes,  unless  where  a 
modus  could  be  shewn  to  have  existed. 
In  three  parts  of  that  country,  however, 
the  tithe  of  potatoes  was  not  collected. 
In  Munster,  however,  it  was,  even  from 
persons  occupying  a  mere  potato-gar- 
den, constituting  their  whole  means 
of  subsistence.  The  tithe  paid  by  them 
sometimes  amounted  to  as  much  as  ten  or 
twenty  shillings  an  acre,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  holdings  were  not  tithed  on  a  sur- 
vey of  the  land,  but  on  a  calculation  of  the 
tithe-proctors,  which  the  occupier  of  the 
land  had  no  means  of  checking.  It  was 
to  relieve  those  persons  that  he  wished  to 
bring  in  a  Bill.  Melancholy  were  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  too  many  instances,  under 
which  this  severe  oppression  was  inflicted, 
by  the  levying  the  payment  of  tithe  from 
the  poor  man's  potato-garden.  It  filled 
up  the  sum  of  Irish  misery  when  the  tithe- 
proctor  issued  a  monition  from  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  and  at  last  swept  away 
any  little  tangible  effects  he  could  find  in 
the  poor  cottager's  cabin.  He  could 
assure  the  Government,  that,  till  the  tithe 
system  should  be  altered,  nothing  would 
allay  the  agitation  of  Ireland.  That  sys- 
tem had  done  more  than  all  the  eloquence 
of  all  the  agitators  that  ever  existed.  He 
wished  the  Government  seriously  to  con- 
sider of  means  to  put  that  agitation  for  ever 
at  rest,  and  it  was  because  the  Government 
had  done  nothing  towards  remedying  the 
distresses  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  that  he 
had  brought  forward  his  present  proposi- 
tion. He  would  state  one  limitation  of 
his  measure.  He  would  only  exempt  the 
small  potato-gardens  in  those  parishes 
where  the  composition  for  tithes  was  not 
carried  into  effect.  He  hoped  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  might  be  able  to  put 
forward  some  measure  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  system  of  tithes  altogether  in  Ire- 
land, and  especially  with  respect  to  that 
part  of  it  which  pressed  so  heavily  on  the 


poorer  classes  of  the  country.  If  the  Go- 
vernment would  show  that  kindness  to- 
wards Ireland,  no  person  would  be  less 
disposed  than  himself  to  embarrass  it; 
but  he  felt  compelled  to  do  something,  in 
order  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poorer  classes  under  the  notice 
of  the  House,  with  a  view  to  their  speedy 
relief.  The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  he  had 
described  at  the  beginng  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  Stanley  gave  every  credit  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  integrity  of  his  inten- 
tions, but  objected  to  his  proposition,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  prove  wholly  in- 
effectual for  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view,  while  at  the  same  time  there  were 
strong  objections  to  it  on  the  ground  of 
principle  and  justice.  Those  tithes  were 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  Church,  and 
it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  take 
them  away;  in  addition  to  which,  there 
was  the  argument  that  the  Tithe  Compo- 
sition Act  was  getting  more  into  operation 
isvery  day,  which,  of  course,  rendered  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  the  less 
necessary.  It  should  also  be  remembered, 
that  the  principle  upon  which  the  Parlia- 
ment had  been  legislating  for  Ireland,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years,  was  the 
discontinuance  of  small  holdings — [keavy 
hear,  from  Mr,  O^Connell],  He  under- 
stood that  cheer,  but  he  would  not  then 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  soundness 
of  that  principle.  He  would  only  say, 
that,  be  the  system  good  or  bad,  the  pre- 
sent proposition  was  wholly  inconsistent 
with  it.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
measure  of  the  hon.  Member  -were  to 
succeed,  it  would  afford  no  relief  to  the 
poor  of  Ireland.  He  repeated,  that  he 
gave  the  hon.  Member  every  credit  for 
g(x>d  intention,  but  justice  between  man 
and  man  should  not  be  violated  without 
some  necessary  and  proportionate  advan- 
tage being  made  demonstrably  certain. 
He  also  objected  to  the  Motion,  because 
it  would  be  holding  out  false  expectations 
of  relief  which  the  measure  could  not 
realize,  for  if  such  lands  were  made  tithe- 
free,  the  landlords  would  raise  the  rents  of 
the  holders,  and  thus  put  in  their  own 
pockets  that  which  was  intended  for  the 
poor. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  he  did  not 
think  this  measure  would  give  relief  to  the 
poor  of  Ireland  in  a  degree  adequate  to 
the  intentions  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
brought  it  forward.     Still,  howeveti  be 
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^iven  to  labour  and  capital  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  waste  lands,  Which  could  never 
repay  the  expense  that  was  incurred  on 
them. — But  there  was  one  plan  which  had 
been  mentioned  by  a  right  hon.  Member, 
amongst  others  tliat  were  proposed  for  the 
adoption  of  the  House,  than  which  a  more 
dangerous  suggestion  was  never  offered  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House:  it  was 
that  for  giving  each  labourer  a  small  por- 
tion of  land  for  his  own  cultivation.  Such 
a  project,  if  carried  into  execution,  would 
increase  to  a  much  greater  deme  than  had 
ever  hitherto  been  the  case,  those  evils  and 
mischiefs  which  it  was  intended  to  check, 
and  which  were  now  so  bitterly  complained 
of;  and  it  would  reproduce  in  England 
all  those  miseries  that  had  resulted  from 
the  adoption  of  that  system  in  Ireland  :  it 
would  cause  this  country,  in  a  short  time,  to 
experience,  not  only  all  the  evils  that  had 
accrued  from  it  in  Ireland,  but  it  would 
entail  them  on  our  successors  to  a  degree 
that  at  some  future,  not  far  distant  period, 
the  wretched  Irish  peasantry,  who  were  now 
driven  by  its  results  to  seek  employment 
and  food  in  this  country,  would  absolutely 
be  deterred  from  visiting  the  shores  of 
Cngland,  because  they  would  see  there  a 
share  of  misery  and  desperation,  which 
equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  their  own. 
He  denied  altogether  that  there  was  any 
cruelty  intended  towards  the  poor  by  the 
plan  before  the  House,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  if  it  were  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  it  would  lead  to  permanently 
beneficial  results. 

Mr.  War  bur  ton  observed,  that  the  real 
question  for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
was,  not  whether  a  systematic  course  of 
colonization  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
colonies,  but  whetlier  the  mother-country 
would  derive  any  advantage  from  its  adop- 
tion. It  was  obvious  to  all,  that  if  the 
population  of  this  country  were  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  land,  the  former  would 
be  found  to  be  much  too  great.  Taking, 
therefore,  the  most  moderate  census,  the 
annual  increase  in  the  population  did 
not  amount  to  less  than  200,000  souls, 
and  would  those  who  supported  the  plan 
now  before  the  House  propose  that  200,000 
souls  should  emigrate  yearly  from  this 
country  ?  The  very  utmost  extent  of 
emigration  to  the  Canadas  at  present  was 
only  to  the  number  of  24,000  annually, 
without  taking  into  the  account  those  who 
emigrated  to  Australasia  l  and,  unless  the 
country  were  at  once  prepared  to  sup- 


port the  annual  emigration  of  the  an- 
nual increase  of  population,  all  such 
bills  as  those  of  the  noble  Lord  must  fail  in 
producing  the  effects  anticipated.  Where 
was  the  capital  to  come  from?  If  the 
noble  Lord  could  show  that  emigration 
could  be  carried  on  without  capital,  he 
was  in  possession  of  a  most  important 
secret;  but,  according  to  his  arguments, 
and  those  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  emigrants  should  be  provided  with 
one  or  two  years'  subsistence  whilst  they 
were  looking  about  them,  and  all  this  while 
the  population  at  home  was  not  remaining 
at  a  stand,  but  was  regularly  increasing, 
whilst  that  capital  which  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  their  benefit  was  reduced,  until 
at  length  it  would  be  found,  that  all  that 
was  secured  was  an  increase  of  the  misery 
of  the  labouring  classes,  rather  than  any 
amelioration  of  their  condition.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  was,  if  the  country  could  not,  as  he 
had  shown  it  was  not  possible  to  do,  sup- 
port an  emigration  to  the  extent  required, 
bv  what  means-  could  the  present  super- 
abundance of  labourers,  who  had  no  em- 
ployment, be  supported?  He  knew  of 
none  but  the  removal  of  all  those  restric- 
tions that  now  impeded  the  application  of 
capital  to  land,  and  prevented,  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  the  free  exercise  of  profit- 
able industry.  Of  all  the  suggestions  that 
came  under  his  notice  likely  to  be  immedi- 
ately beneficial  none  was  to  be  compared 
with  that  which  proposed  the  commutation 
of  tithes.  Was  there  any  person,  being 
rightly  acquainted  with  the  pernicious 
effect  that  the  present  system  6f  tithe-rating 
had  upon  agriculture,  by  preventing  the 
application  of  capital  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  and  thus  disabling  the  farmer 
from  putting  his  land  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  and,  consequently,  from 
getting  the  utmost  produt  e  from  it,  who 
did  not  at  once  perceive,  that  the  present 
evil  could  be  remedied  only  by  a  commuta- 
tion of  the  tithes?  and  when  the  present 
evil  was  remedied,  the  increased  impetus 
which  agriculture  would  instantly  receive 
and  which  manufactures  and  trade  would 
subsequently  acquire,  would  be  suflicient 
to  stave  off  immediate  distress,  and  pro- 
vide, he  hoped,  for  a  continually  increas- 
ing population.  He  was  not  an  enemy 
to  emigration,  but  he  believed  that  ap- 
plying capital  to  land  at  home,  and 
raising  up  a  large  number  of  people  to 
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to  exempt  the  potato-gardens  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland,  being  under  two  acres,  from 
the  payment  of  tithes.  He  had,  he  said, 
brought  forward  the  Motion  rather  as  an 
appeal  to  the  charity  of  the  Clergy  than 
with  any  desire  to  deprive  them  of  their 
just  rights.  He  did  not  wish  to  deprive 
the  present  Clergymen  of  any  thing ;  but 
he  thought  that  Ministers  were  called  upon 
to  do  something  for  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  their  exertions  must  be  more  availing 
if  the  clergy  acted  in  unison  with  them. 
In  Ireland,  the  clergy  were  by  law  entitled 
to  the  tithe  of  potatoes,  unless  where  a 
modus  could  be  shewn  to  have  existed. 
In  three  parts  of  that  country,  however, 
the  tithe  of  potatoes  was  not  collected. 
In  Munster,  however,  it  was,  even  from 
persons  occupying  a  mere  potato-gar- 
den, constituting  their  whole  means 
of  subsistence.  The  tithe  paid  by  them 
sometimes  amounted  to  as  much  as  ten  or 
twenty  shillings  an  acre,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  holdings  were  not  tithed  on  a  sur- 
vey of  the  land,  but  on  a  calculation  of  the 
tithe-proctors,  which  the  occupier  of  the 
land  had  no  means  of  checking.  It  was 
to  relieve  those  persons  that  he  wished  to 
bring  in  a  Bill.  Melancholy  were  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  too  many  instances,  under 
which  this  severe  oppression  was  inflicted, 
by  the  levying  the  payment  of  tithe  from 
the  poor  man's  potato-garden.  It  filled 
up  the  sum  of  Irish  misery  when  the  tithe- 
proctor  issued  a  monition  from  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  and  at  last  swept  away 
any  little  tangible  effects  he  could  find  in 
the  poor  cottager's  cabin.  He  could 
assure  the  Government,  that,  till  the  tithe 
system  should  be  altered,  nothing  would 
allay  the  agitation  of  Ireland.  That  sys- 
tem had  done  more  than  all  the  eloquence 
of  all  the  agitators  that  ever  existed.  He 
ivished  the  Government  seriously  to  con- 
sider of  means  to  put  that  agitation  for  ever 
at  rest,  and  it  was  because  the  Government 
had  done  nothing  towards  remedying  the 
distresses  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  that  he 
had  brought  forward  his  present  proposi- 
tion. He  would  state  one  limitation  of 
his  measure.  He  would  only  exempt  the 
small  potato-gardens  in  those  parishes 
where  the  composition  for  tithes  was  not 
carried  into  effect.  He  hoped  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  might  be  able  to  put 
forward  some  measure  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  system  of  tithes  altogether  in  Ire- 
land, and  especially  with  respect  to  that 
part  of  it  which  pressed  so  heavily  on  the 


poorer  classes  of  the  country.  If  the  Go- 
vernment would  show  that  kindness  to- 
wards Ireland,  no  person  would  be  less 
disposed  than  himself  to  embarrass  it; 
but  he  felt  compelled  to  do  something",  in 
order  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  sutFer- 
ings  of  the  poorer  classes  under  the  notice 
of  the  House,  with  a  view  to  their  speedy 
relief.  The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  he  bad 
described  at  the  beginng  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  Stanley  gave  every  credit  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  integrity  of  his  inten- 
tions, but  objected  to  his  proposition,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  prove  wholly  in- 
effectual for  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view,  while  at  the  same  time  there  were 
strong  objections  to  it  on  the  ground  of 
principle  and  justice.  Those  tithes  were 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  Church,  and 
it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  take 
them  away;  in  addition  to  which,  there 
was  the  argument  that  the  Tithe  Compo- 
sition Act  was  getting  more  into  operation 
every  day,  which,  of  course,  rendered  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  the  less 
necessary.  It  should  also  be  remembered, 
that  the  principle  upon  which  the  Parlia- 
ment had  been  legislating  for  Ireland,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years,  was  the 
discontinuance  of  small  holdings — \^hear, 
hear,  from  Mr,  0* Council],  He  under- 
stood that  cheer,  but  he  would  not  then 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  soundness 
of  that  principle.  He  would  only  say, 
that,  be  the  system  good  or  bad,  the  pre- 
sent proposition  was  wholly  inconsistent 
with  it.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
measure  of  the  hon.  Member  -were  to 
succeed,  it  would  afford  no  relief  to  the 
poor  of  Ireland.  He  repeated,  that  he 
gave  the  hon.  Member  every  credit  for 
good  intention,  but  justice  between  man 
and  man  should  not  be  violated  without 
some  necessary  and  proportionate  advan- 
tage being  made  demonstrably  certain. 
He  also  objected  to  the  Motion,  because 
it  would  be  holding  out  false  expectations 
of  relief  which  the  measure  could  not 
realize,  for  if  such  lands  were  made  tithe- 
free,  the  landlords  would  raise  the  rents  of 
the  holders,  and  thus  put  in  their  own 
pockets  that  which  was  intended  for  the 
poor. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  he  did  not 
think  this  measure  would  give  relief  to  the 
poor  of  Ireland  in  a  degree  adequate  to 
the  intentions  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
brought  it  forward.     Still,  howeveri  h« 
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obstinate  people,  who  took  up  strange 
notions,  like  the  hon.  member  for  Newark ; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  those  persons 
who  talked  of  emigration  as  contrary  to 
humanity  and  Christianity,  and  what  not, 
should   be  compelled  to   enter  into  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  parishioners, 
and  pay  their  proportion  of  the  expense. 
The    hon.    member    for    Bridport  (Mr. 
Warburton)  objected  to  the  principle  of 
emigration  as  a  relief  for  the  existing  dis- 
tress, because,  he  observed,  that  it  could 
not  be  carried  far  enough  to  take  off  the 
whole  of  the  surplus  population,  and  that, 
if  any  redundancy  was  left,  there  would 
be  no  cure  for  the  evil.     He  admitted  the 
force  of  that  argument,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  knew  several  parishes  which  had 
relieved    themselves  from  poor-rates  by 
adoptingthe  system  proposed,  and  enabling 
those/  to  emigrate  who  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  so.     The  way  in  which  the 
thing  was    done   was   this — the  leading 
persons  in  the  parish  called  the  people 
together,  explained  to  them  the  benefits 
which  would  arise  from  the  emigration  of 
a  certain  portion  of  them,  and  gave  them 
the  option  of  going  out  if  they  liked  to 
do  so.     There  was  no  coercion  used,  the 
offer  was  accepted  by  several,  and  the 
most  beneficial  results  followed  from  such 
emigration.     The  evil    of   a    redundant 
population  was  not  general;  it  was  confined 
to  a  few  parishes  throughout  the  country. 
It   was   extraordinary,    however,   how  a 
small   excess    of    labourers    lowered  the 
rate   of  wages ;  and  therefore  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Bridport,  that, 
unless  they  could  go  the  whole  length  of 
removing  the   redundant    population   of 
labourers,  they  would  not  remove  the  evil. 
The  county  of  Sussex  was  in  the  worst 
condition,  with  respect  to  its  agricultural 
population,    of  any  county  in   England. 
The    population    of     that    county    was 
230,000.  The  male  population  between 
fifteen  and  fifty,  which  were  the  ages  of 
serious  labour,  and  the  ages  for  emigration, 
he  estimated   at  50,000.      Now,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  Brighton  and  other  large 
towns  were  deducted,    and  the  number  of 
artisans  who  were   fairly   employed   and 
remunerated,  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
county  of  Sussex  did  not  exceed  25,000. 
Of  that   number   he    did    not   suppose 
;^though   of   course   it    was    only  con- 
jecture— that  one-fourth  was  superabund- 
ant.   He  took  it  that  one-fourth  of  the  I 
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whole  number  of  agricultural  labourers, 
or  6,250,  was  the  greatest  number  that 
the  county  of  Sussex  could  spare.  Dur- 
ing the  war  recruiting  was  found  sufficient 
to  keep  down  the  redundant  population, 
and  during  that  period  no  complaints 
were  made  of  a  superabundant  populatiot. 
Taking  the  estimate  of  6,250  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  superabundant  population  in 
the  worst  counties.  North  America  took 
away  every  year  the  surplus  population 
of  ten  such  counties.  In  Dorsetshire  he 
estimated  the  surplus  population  of  labour- 
ers at  4,250,  and  he  thought  the  other 
counties  would  not  afford  a  larger  popu- 
lation. He  had  stated  these  facts,  to  show 
that  it  was  not  so  entirely  impossible  as 
some  persons  supposed,  to  get  rid  of  the 
surplus  population.  At  all  events,  it  was 
important  to  look  carefully  whether  the 
relief  which  was  held  forth  by  this  measure 
could  be  effected.  For  his  own  part, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  he  was  in- 
clined to  hope  that  the  Bill  would  work 
well. 

Mr.  Slaney  said,  that  though  he  differed 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Newark  on 
this  subject,  he  would  treat  that  hon. 
Gentleman's  opinions  with  all  the  respect 
which  they  deserved,  from  the  sincerity 
and  energy  with  which  they  were  brought 
forward.  He  believed  that  the  Bill  about 
to  be  introduced  would  be  a  means  of 
alleviating  the  evils  complained  of,  at  least 
in  some  respects.  The  hon.  member  for 
Newark  denied  that  there  was  a  redundant 
population.  Now,  the  question  was  not 
whether  a  superabundant  population  exist- 
ed throughout  the  kingdom,  but  whether 
a  surplus  population  did  not  exist  in  par- 
ticular places ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
in  those  places  there  were  a  number  of 
labourers  who  could  not  find  employment 
at  adequate  wages  ?  All  the  reports  proved 
that  there  was  a  surplus  population  in  the 
southern  counties.  The  valuable  report 
on  local  taxation  further  proved,  that 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  the  local  tax- 
ation was  Qs,  6d.  in  the  pound  sterling 
on  the  rack-rent,  whilst  in  Northumber- 
land the  rate  was  only  Is.  9Jd.  in 
the  pound.  The  wages  of  the  labourer  in 
Northumberland,  however,  was  double  the 
amount  received  by  the  labourer  in  Sussex, 
and  he  was  proportionably  comfortable 
and  contented.  Part  of  this  difference 
was,  of  course,  owing  to  the  redundancy 
of  population  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  for  where  180  labourers  only 
2G 
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that  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  real 
property,  and  property  in  the  funds,  must 
be  disposed  of,  t()  make  the  disposition  of 
it  legal,  before  the  hand  of  death  was  on 
the  person  giving  away  his  property.  The 
principle  of  the  Bill  was,  to  prevent  any 
improper  influence  over  parties  when  in 
the  last  stage  of  existence.  It  had  been 
found  very  beneficial  in  England,  and  he 
wished  to  extend  the  law  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  North  wished  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, before  he  had  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill,  had  submitted  his  pro- 
position to  Irish  Members.  No  necessity 
for  it  existed  there;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  to  be  wished  that  more  property  should 
be  set  apart  for  charitable  purposes.  Be- 
fore he  could  support  the  Bill,  he  must 
see  it  sanctioned  and  recommended  by 
the  law  authorities  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'Connell  objected  to  the  Bill,  and 
said,  that  he  should  divide  the  House  upon 
every  stage  of  it.  The  effect  of  it  would 
be,  to  deprive  the  Presbyterian  cleriry  of 
the  power  of  rendering  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  Regium  Donum,  Nobody 
had  yet  ever  complained  of  charitable 
donations  and  bequests  in  Ireland.  The 
Bill  would  deprive  the  Catholic  Church 
of  all  charitable  bequests;  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  who  thus  began  a 
sort  of  crusade  against  the  laws  of  Ireland, 
should  first  ascertain  what  they  were,  and 
what  was  the  state  of  that  country.  He 
could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, that  his  Bill  would  do  a  great  deal 
of  mischief,  and  he  was  sure  that  there 
was  not  a  single  Irish  Member,  who  un- 
derstood the  interests  of  his  country,  who 
would  not  oppQse  it. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that,  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  Bill,  had  not  stated  any  inconve- 
nience arising  from  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  and  as  the  Irish  Members  were 
opposed  to  the  Bill,  he  should  certainly,  if 
it  were  pressed  to  a  division,  vote  against 
it. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  that  if  no 
Irish  Member  would  stand  up  and  support 
the  Bill,  he  should  feel  himself  called  upon 
to  agree  with  the  Irish  Members,  that  no 
case  had  been  made  out. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden^  in  reply,  expressed 
his  surprise  that  his  Motion  should  be 
opposed.'  He  considered  it  dangerous  to 
the  State  that  large  portions  of  land  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
Clergy,  as  for  their  use,  and  certainly  one 


object  of  his  Bill  was,  to  prevent  the  in- 
convenient disposition  of  property  to  Ca- 
tholic charities  :  he  would  not,  however, 
persist  in  his  Motion. 
Motion  withdrawn. 

Sinecures.]  Mr.  Guest,  pursuant  to 
his  notice  for  this  evening,  moved  "  That 
there  be  laid  before  this  House  a  Return 
of  all  Persons  holding  Place  or  Office, 
whether  Civil  or  Military,  in  which  no 
service,  or  service  merely  nominal,  is  per- 
formed ;  stating  with  each  name  the  an- 
nual amount  of  proRts  or  emoluments, 
and  the  sources  from  whence  the  same 
are  derived,  the  date  and  nature  of  the 
instrument  conferring  such  Place  or  Office, 
the  term  for  which  the  same  was  granted, 
and  if  for  life  or  lives,  the  names  and 
ages  of  such  lives,  whether  granted  in 
possession  or  reversion,  and,  if  in  rever- 
sion, at  what  period  first  enjoyed  by  the 
present  holder  of  such  Place  or  Office." 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  anticipated  that  the 
Motion,  as  now  worded,  would  occasion 
considerable  inconvenience,  since  it  would 
induce  the  necessity  of  an  application  by 
letter  to  every  individual  to  be  named  in 
the  whole  catalogue.  To  the  principle  of 
the  Motion,  Government  was  by  no  means 
hostile,  but  he  would  recommend  that  it 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  render  it  prac- 
ticable to  comply  with  the  hon.  Member  s 
desire. 

Mr.  Goulbum  urged,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  accede  to  the  proposition,  in- 
asmuch as  no  one  could  tsike  upon  him  to 
decide  what  were  nominal  services  and 
what  were  not. 

Lord  Althorp  advised  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  withdraw  his  present  Motion,  and 
bring  it  forward  in  an  amended  form  on  a 
future  day,  when  Government  would  a^ree 
to  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Warburton  recommended  the  hon. 
Member  for  Honiton  to  accede  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  Guest  consented. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

HOUSE,     OF     LORDS, 
Wednesday,  Feb.  23,  lS31. 

MiKUTSS.]    The  Lumtia  Bill  was  nad  a  seoood  time.  ai>4 
the  London  Bridge  Bill  was  brought  up  fiom  the  Uouae  lat 
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tation  of  tithes,  which  acted  as  a  pro- 
ijbjtion  on  the  investment  of  capital  in 
raste  lands.  Every  man  who  expended 
!0/.  in  improving  land y  gave  one- fourth,  or 
/.  to  the  Church,  Another  obstruction 
)  the  improvement  of  land  was,  the  taxes 
1  productive  industry;  and  if  tithes 
ere  commuted,  and  the  taxes  on  pro- 
ictive  industry  repealed,  he  would  venture 
say,  there  would  be  no  complaint  of 
perabundant  population.  If  ihe  noble 
ird  could  bring  in  a  bill  to  improve  the 
ndition  of  the  labouring  poor  as  emi- 
ints,  it  would  be  well  to  do  so ;  but  no 
actual  measure  of  relief  could  be 
)rded  without  a  commutation  of  tithes 
t  a  reduction  of  taxes,  and,  perhaps, 
imposition  Qf  a  tax  on  funded  proper- 

If  that  was  done,  they  would  find,  in 
course  of  a  few  years,  that  there  were 
too  many  labourers  in  England, 
[r.  W,  Whitmore  thought,  that  the 
ndancy  of  population  was  only 
al,  and  would  be  much  relieved  by 
neasure  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord, 
;  considered  it  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
ed  by  the  mal -ad ministration  of  the 
•laws.  He  trusted  hon.  Members 
I  not  run  away  with  the  notion,  that 
se  the  Poor-laws  were  to  be  mort- 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  that  there- 
lere  should  be  a  new  national  debt, 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
dder^  of  a  parish  was  necessary  to 
rangement,  and  it  was  clear  they 
not  agree  to  anything-  which  was 
sly  ag-ainst  their  own  interest.  He 
ed  of  the  planof  paying,  notonlythc 
.  from  year  to  year,  but  providing 
ig  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
ten  years.  If  he  believed,  that  I 
as  a  redundancy  of  population  in  j 
ntry  generally,  he  should  despair 
effectual  relief  under  the  present 
Jut,  as  he  believed  that  the  re- 
•y  was  partial — that  it  applied  only 
V  of  the  southern  districts,  he 
the  Bill  might  do  much  good, 
ed  that  Gentlemen  would  not  be 
d  by  the  idea  that  the  poor-rates 
be  mortgaged,  but  would  con- 
advantages  presented  to  the  oc- 
^  land  from  a  plan  such  as  the 
rd  had.  described,  and  among 
/as    disposed  to  include  the  im- 

of  the   Poor-laws  themselves  ; 

convinced  that  they  could  not 
a  ted  till  some  such  measure  as 
proposed  was  introduced. 


Mr.  Hunt  had  listened  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  debate.  The  question 
was  of  the  last  importance,  but  it  was 
one  which  he  had  never  expected  to 
have  heard  discussed  in  that  House. 
He  was  one  who,  out  of  that  House, 
had  always  treated  the  subject  with  de- 
rision, not  to  say  disgust;  but  since 
he  had  heard  the  discussion  in  that 
House,  he  felt  that  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  which  could  be  taken 
into  consideration.  His  impression  was, 
that  with  the  single  exception  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Wiltshire  all  those  who  had 
entered  into  the  discussion  were  mere 
theorists.  The  hon.  Member  for  Wilt- 
shire was  a  practical  man,  and  he  had 
truly  stated,  that  there  was  no  re- 
dundancy of  population.  The  great 
cause  of  the  distress  was  want  of  capital. 
Let  them,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire 
contended,  take  off  the  taxes,  and  com- 
mute the  tithes,  and  in  that  way  relieve 
the  country.  Such  was  the  advice  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  given  to  the  House. 
But  he  (Mr,  Hunt)  had  given  the  same 
advice  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  fifteen  years 
ago.  It  was  now  so  late  in  the  day,  that 
he  believed  nothing  would  give  satisfaction 
but  the  complete  abolition  of  the  tithe- 
system.  The  time  for  commuting  the 
tithes  was  gone  by.  He  grieved  that  such 
a  Motion  should  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Government.  As  for  home 
colonization,  he  disapproved  of  it,  as  he 
did  of  foreign.  Hon.  Gentlemen  talked 
of  colonizing  Hounslow-heath  and  Dart- 
moor-forest. They  might  as  well  talk  of 
colonizing  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  There 
was  good  land  enough  in  cultivation,  if 
there  was  any  remunerating  price  for  the 
produce.  He  was  not  such  a  Goth  or 
Vandal  as  to  condemn  the  use  of  im- 
proved machinery,  bat  he  knew  well  that 
where  thrashing  machines  had  been  de- 
stroyed, in  those  parishes  the  farmers  had 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  thrash 
out  the  corn  to  supply  the  market,  though 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  machines, 
there  had  been  a  surplus  population.  The 
scheme  of  the  noble  Lord  was  one  of  the 
most  preposterous  he  had  ever  heard  of. 
Mortgage  the  poor-rates !  In  God's  name, 
did  not  the*noble  Lord  know  what  state 
the  Poor-laws  were  in?  Why  they  were 
not  worth  three  years'  purchase.  The  hon. 
member  for  Callington  had  said,  that  the 
surplus  population  existed  only  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  that  it  was  only 
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other  mode  of  getting  them  presented  sug- 
gested itself  to  me  but  the  proposition 
now  made  by  the  noble  Lord.  If,  there- 
fore, it  meets  the  wish  of  the  House,  I 
should  suggest  that  the  Chair  should  be 
taken  at  such  an  hour  as  will  really  give 
Members  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
these  petitions,  and  I  will  for  that  pur- 
pose come  down  at  twelve  o'clock.  At  the 
same  time  that  I  say  this,  I  must  express 
my  hope,  that  the  House  will  enable  me 
to  do  this  with  eflfect,  and  that  Members 
will  at  that  hour  assemble  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  my 
sitting  at  the  Table  .without  being  able  to 
form  a  House.  I  propose,  therefore,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  House,  to  come 
down  here  and  take  the  Chair  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  Saturday. 

Lord  Althorp  bore  his  testimony  to  the 
zeal  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
always  manifested  in  the  discharge  of  his 
arduous  and  fatiguing  duties.  The  noble 
Lord  hoped  that  no  other  business  would 
be  brought  forward  than  that  to  which  the 
day  was  to  be  devoted,  and  he  would  sug- 
gest that  tiie  House  should  adjourn  at  the 
time  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex — viz.,  at  six  o'clock. 

Mr.  Calcraft  concurred  with  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  addressed  the  House, 
in  the  eulogium  which  he  had  pronounced 
upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had 
for  a  long  period  so  ably  filled  the  Chair. 

The  Speaker  felt  gratified  by  the  ap- 
probation which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  said  that  he  really  felt  he  had 
done  no  more  than  his  duty,  and  no 
more  than  any  hon.  Gentleman  would 
have  done  v/ho  had  the  honour  of  sitting 
in  that  Chair.  He  said,  the  House  would 
recollect  that  there  were  three  ballots 
fixed  for  Thursday,  and,  if  the  House 
would  be  pleased  to  adjourn  over  that 
day,  the  ballots  must  be  taken  on  Friday, 
in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  proposi- 
tion which  had  been  submitted. 

Mr.  C.  W,  Wynn  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a  call  of  the  House  on  Friday, 
in  order  to  secure  a  full  attendance  of 
Members  now  in  town,  which  proposition 
was  moved  by  Sir  J.  Sebright,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  and  agreed  to. 

The  Lord  CHAWCELLoa  and  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy.]  Mr.  R, 
Gordon  said,  the  House  would  probably 
recollect,  that  an  Act  had  been  passed  in 
)827  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  inspect ) 


the  Lunatic  Asylums  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis,  though  perhaps, 
it  might  not  be  aware  that  great  good  had 
resulted  from  that  Act*  He  would  only 
instance  one  place,  the  White  House  at 
Bethnal  Green,  which  had  formerly  been  a 
disgrace  to  humanity,  and  was  now  con- 
ducted with  comparative  decency :  much 
of  the  success  of  the  measure  was  owing  to 
the  unremitted  diligence  with  which  his 
noble  friend  (Lord  Granville  Somerset), 
the  Chief  Commissioner,  had  attended  to 
his  duties.  He  would  not  pretend  to  do 
justice  to  his  noble  friend  by  any  eulogium ; 
he  would  only  say,  that  his  conduct  was 
above  all  praise.  Of  the  Act,  he  wished 
to  observe,  that  it  had  been  more  ex- 
pensive than  he  had  anticipated,  and  the 
fees  on  the  licenses  granted  by  the  Com- 
missioners had  not  sufficed  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses incurred  under  the  Act.  Con- 
sidering, however,  that  great  benefits  to  a 
large  class  of  helpless  and  unfortunate 
beings  resulted  by  means  of  that  Act,  he 
thought  the  House  would  not  object  to 
the  few  hundred  pounds  expense,  which  it 
occasioned.  The  Act,  however,  or  rather 
the  Acts  now  in  force,  for  the  first  one 
had  been  amended  by  a  subsequent  Act, 
were  about  to  expire,  and  required  con- 
solidation, and  he  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  consolidate,  continue, 
and  amend  the  Acts  of  the  9th  of  Geo. 
4th,  cap.  41,  and  the  10th  of  Geo.  4tb, 
cap.  83,  relating  to  the  care  of  Lunatic 
Persons  in  England. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset  rose  to  second 
the  Motion,  and  bear  his  testimony  to  the 
great  utility  of  the  Act.  It  had  put  an 
end  to  a  great  many  abuses,  but  much  was 
yet  to  be  done  to  secure  due  attention  to 
private  persons.  He  was  happy  to  have 
that  opportunity  of  expressing  his  ap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  many  pro* 
prietors  of  Asylums,  who  seemed  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  higher  motives  than  a  view  to 
profit.  One  defect  of  the  present  Act,  in 
his  opinion,  was,  that  it  did  not  provide  any 
one  paid  Commissioner.  Such  a  person, 
to  reside  in  London  all  the  year  round,  was, 
he  thought,  necessary ;  and  he  hoped  to 
see  some  provision  for  that  made  in  the 
Bill  of  his  hon.  friend.  He  was  sorrr 
that  he  had  then,  a  disagreeable  tasi 
to  perform,  in  the  vindication  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Commissioners  from  a  charge 
that  had  been  made  against  them  from  a 
very  high  quarter.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Commissioners  had  hitheito  receired 
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)f  assisting  emigration,  be  thoaght  aid 
night  be  afibrded  to  the  settlers  in  an- 
ilher  way ;  and  the  money  thus  advanced 
ligfht  be  paid  back,  principal  and  interest, 
ithin  a  certain  time.  He  should  give 
is  best  attention  to  the  Bill  introduced 
^  the  nobie  Lord,  and,  if  possible,  bis 
tpport  to  its  principle. 

Lord  HowicksM,  that  in  making  a  few 
iservations  in  reply,  he  could  not  avoid 
marking  upon  an  expression  that  had 
len  from  the  hon.  member  for  Preston, 
10  had  told  the  House,  that  they  did  not 
■e  for  the  people,  but  treated  their  peti- 
nswith  indifference.  He  wished  to  know, 
0  cared  most  for  the  people  of  England 
he  hon.  member  for  Preston,  who  would 
burthen  his  estate  to  remove  the  emi- 
its,  or  the  Members  of  that  House,  who 
e  willing,  at  their  own  expense — though 
T  knew  they  should  burthen  their  estates 
: — to  impose  on  themselves  that  burthen , 
rder  to  remove  the  poor  of  the  country 
a  place  where  they  were  suffering 
the  pressure  of  want,  to  another  where 
would  be  able  to  support  themselves 
mfort ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  short 
to  become  land-owners  ?  Hon. 
bers  said,  "  we  will  advance  our 
y  for  such  a  purpose  ;  "  but  the  hon.' 
)er  for  Preston  said,  ''No ;  I  will  not 
en  my  estate  for  these  people ;  they 
tarve,  die,  rot — I  will  do  nothing  for 
'  ['*no  V  from  Mr.  Hunt],  He  wish- 
notice  one  or  two  mistakes  that  hon. 
ers  had  fallen  into.  The  hon.  and 
i  Gentleman  who  spoke  from  the 
[Sir  E.  Sugden)  talked  of  repay- 
but  there  were  objections  of  the 
:st  nature  to  demanding  repayment 
16  emigrants  themselves.  The  pa- 
^-ht  to  pay  the  money  the  public 
-s.  Several  hon.  members  objected 
^  to  what  they  called  mortgaging  the 
tes  ;  bux,  as  the  Bill  stood,  it  pro> 
at  the  parish  should  repay  princi- 
interest  at  the  end  of  ten  ye^irs ; 
hat  were  thought  too  long,  he  had 
cation  to  reduce  it  to  five  years. 
spect  to  what  had  been  said  upon 
ig"  a  bounty  to  emigration,  it  must 
r&dy  that  parishes  would  not  enter 
plan  further  than  might  be  con- 
their  own  interest,  which  would 
cien  t  check  to  this  bounty.  An 
itieman  opposite  thought  it  well 
te,  but  not  to  assist  emigration, 
^ouM  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
d    of  diminishing  the  evil  com- 


plained of.  If  a  parish  did  not  assist  an 
individual  willing  to  emigrate,  but  not 
having  the  means  to  do  so,  emigration 
would  be  confined  to  small  capitalists  un- 
able to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  poor-rates, 
and  the  paupers,  the  real  burthens  of  the 
country,  would  remain  behind.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Murray)  stat- 
ed, that  this  measure,  made  him  regret 
the  change  about  to  take  place  in  the  tim- 
ber duty.  He  seemed  to  suppose  that  the 
cutting  of  timber  would  give  a  better 
means  of  support  to  the  emigrant  than 
any  other.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the 
great  benefits  of  the  alteration  of  the  duty, 
that  it  would  tend  to  divert  the  exertions 
of  the  settlers  from  a  roost  vicious  direc- 
tion. It  was  stated  in  the  Reports  already 
referred  to,  that  what  is  called  **  lumber- 
ing," was  neveraprofitableoccupation  to  the 
settler ;  and  Mr.  Richards  observed,  on 
going  through  a  village  less  prosperous  in 
its  appearance  than  others,  that  '*  it  was  evi- 
dently too  much  given  to  lumbering.''  He 
statea,  that  *'  timber-cutting  was  generally 
a  ruinous  game  for  the  emigrant;  and,  at 
the  end  of  some  time,  he  was  reduced  to  a 
worse  situation  than  when  he  first  landed 
— that  his  morals  were  injured,  his  habits 
debased,  his  credit  lost,  and  his  character 
ruined.**  In  another  place,  speaking  of  the 
prosperous  condition  of  a  settlement  of 
Welsh  families,  he  said,  "  it  was  very  pro- 
blematical whether  they  would  have  flour- 
ished in  the  neighbourhood  of  much  fine 
timber  to  seduce  them  from  their  proper 
occupation." 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  that  one  particular 
class  of  timber  referred  to,  could  only  be 
cut  under  a  license  ;  and  persons  cutting 
without  a  license,  contravened  the  laws, 
and  lived  like  smugglers ;  and  it  was  the 
smuggling,  and  the  habits  consequent 
thereon,  which  produced  demoralization. 

Lord  Hawick  repeated,  that  timber-cut- 
ting prevented  the  prosperity  of  a^  settle- 
ment, by  distracting  the  settlers  from  their 
other  avocations  on  their  own  land. 

Mr.  Ellice  wished  to  inform  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  that  it  was  the 
universal  complaint  of  every  land-owner  in 
Canada,  that  timber-cutting,  whether  un- 
der a  license  or  not,  distracted  the  atten- 
tion of  settlers  from  the  pursuits  by  which 
they  must  ultimately  get  their  living. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Potato  Tithes  ik  Ireland.]  Mr. 
Ruthven  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
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formation^  so  that  Mr.  Hpustoun  might  not 
be  removed  from  Mr.  StilweU's  house  with- 
out an  investigation  as  to  the  fitness  and 
necessity  of  his  removal.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Lord  Lyndhurst  directed  Dr.  Bright, 
Dr.  SoQthey,  Dr.  Turner,  and  Dr.  Hume, 
the  four  Medical  Commissioners,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Mr.  Stilwell's,  to  examine  Mr.  Hous- 
toun,  particularly  on  this  point,  and  to  make 
a  special  report  to  him ;  this  they  accordingly 
did,  and  his  Lordship  gave  orders,  through 
Mr.  Lowdbam  and  Mr.  Brown,  that  Mr. 
Houstoun  should  continue  to  be  confined 
at  Mr.  Stilwell's  till  his  Lordship  gave  fur- 
ther directions.  Since  that  period  various 
applications  have  been  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  subject,  as  well  by  Mr. 
Stilwell  as  by  the  other  party,  and  our  in- 
variable reply  has  been,  that  we  could  not 
further  interfere ;  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  replies  of  our  clerk,  to 
similar  applications,  have  been  to  the  same 
effect. 

'*  Having  thus  stated,  as  concisely  as  pos- 
sible, the  only  connection  we  have  had  with 
the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Houstoun's  con- 
finement at  Mr.  Stilwell's,  we  trust  your 
Lordship  will  publicly  relieve  us  from  the 
charge  of  presumption  and  undue  inter- 
ference with  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
which  your  Lordship  is  reported  to  have 
preferred  against  us ;  for  we  beg  to  observe, 
in  conclusion,  that,  in  the  performance  of  an 
irksome  duty,  we  are  not  conscious  of  ever 
having  evinced  any  disposition  to  exceed 
the  authority  conferred  on  us  by  the  Statute 
under  which  we  act;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
your  Lordship  will  feel  that  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  attributed  to  your 
Lordship  are  calculated  to  deprive  the  Com- 
mission of  that  public  estimation  which  is 
essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  its  offi- 
cial duties — ^We  have  the  honour,  &c. 
Office  of  Metropolitan  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy,  1 9,  Margaret- 
street,  Cavendish-square,  Feb. 
16." 


Such  was  the  letter  which  it  was  deemed 
by  the  Commissioners  to  be  not  disre- 
spectful to  address  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.: it  in  no  way  impugned  the  deci- 
sion of  the  noble  Lord  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion ;  it  merely  adverted  to  a  misappre- 
hension on  his  part  of  the  conduct  and 
motives  of  the  Commissioners,  and  stated, 
that  he  had^  in  consequence  of  that  mis- 
apprehension, passed  a  most  unmerited 
and  severe  censure  on  their  conduct.  The 
noble  Lord  had  not  done  them  common 
justice  in  passing  this  censure — for,  with- 
out giving  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  letter,  he  had  characterized 
it  as  a  most  indecent  and  presumptuous 
letter,  and  one  that  demanded  signal  re- 
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proof.  He  could  only  say  of  himself,  as 
one  of  those  who  signed  it,  that  he  could 
not  feel  the  slightest  regret  at  having  used 
any  single  expression  contained  in  it.  The 
noble  Lord  objected  also  to  that  letter, 
because  the  Commissioners  who  signed  it 
had  not  distrusted  those  reports  in  the 
newspapers  which  had  occasioned  them  to 
write  it.  But,  although  he  was  aware  it 
was  against  the  customary  rules  of  that 
House  to  make  any  allusion  or  reference  to 
the  correctness  of  the  reports  which  daily 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  concerning 
the  proceedings  of  that  House,  yet  there 
were  no  such  restrictive  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  and  he  had  ever  found,  and  had 
ever  been  given  to  understand,  that  those 
reports  were  in  general  correct, .  and  con- 
tained the  substance  of  what  occurred  in 
all  the  Courts.  But  on  this  ground  it  was, 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  thought 
proper  to  say,  the  Commissioners  had 
acted  indecently.  If  the  report  were,  as 
his  Lordship  stated  it  to  he,  grossly  incor- 
rect, why  did  he  not  call  the  Reporters  be- 
fore him,  and  inflict  the  deserved  reproof 
on  them  ?  and  if  the  Reporters  in  the  noble 
Lord's  Court  were  such  that  their  reports 
could  not  be  relied  on,  the  first  thing  he 
should  do  would  be,  to  insist  on  having 
others  more  efficient.  But  he  (Lord  G. 
Somerset)  believed  that  the  reports  in 
question  were  substantially  correct.  The 
noble  Lord  had,  however,  gone  further 
than  calling  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners 
an  indecent  one — he  had  said  there  was  a 
further  consideration,  and  observed,  that 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Commissioners 
deserved  punishivent;  andthenhe  talked  of 
"  My  Lord  Holt,"  and  of  "  My  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Willis,"  and  of  the  methods  pur- 
sued  by  them,  ending  with  an  expressed 
intention  of  consulting  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  as  to  ihe  mode  and  measure  of  the 
punishment  he  should  inflict  for  the 
offence  committed  by  the  Commissioners 
in  writing  the  letter  to  him.  If  the  pro« 
ceedings  in  the  Courts  of  Justice  of  this 
country  were  to  be  reported,  and  if^  upon 
some  misrepresentation  or  injustice  done 
them,  individuals  were  to  be  so  treated  for 
attempting  to  vindicate  themselves  by  such 
a  letter,  it  would  go  all  over  England  that 
they  were  to  be  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment, because  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
so  great  a  man,  that  in  facts  he  won't  be 
wrong, — and  in  opinion  he  can't  be  wrong. 
Although  he  greatly  regretted  that  he 
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should  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House 
in  a  matter  of  such  a  personal  nature,  he 
could  not  but  think  he  had  done  only 
what  was  right  in  attempting  to  clear  him- 
self and  his  Fellow-Commissioners  from 
the  stigma  which  the  noble  Lord  had  cast 
upon  them ;  and,  ready  as  he  was  to  bow 
to  the  opinion  of  the  House,  he  could  not 
but  express  his  sincere  hope  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  would  receive  the  full  be- 
nefit of  publicity  to  the  explanation  which 
he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  obtrude  on 
the  House. 

The  Solicitor  General  observed,  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  fallen  into  a  great 
mistake  in  the  recital  of  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  the, case  of  Houstoun,  as  to 
the  Reporters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, by 
supposing  that  they  all  derived  their  in- 
formation from  one  common  source,  and 
that  the  editors  of  the  two  Papers  in  which 
the  reports  complained  of  had  appeared 
were  the  Reporters  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. [Cries  of  "  JVb,  no  /"  from  Lord 
Granville  Somerset,]  Well,  he  was  glad 
to  find,  then,  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
laboured  under  such  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  there  were 
reports  of  the  Chancery  Court  in  only  two 
of  the  newspapers,  and  none  but  those 
were  authors  of  the  report  in  Houstoun's 
case,  so  that  the  noble  Lord  must  have 
been  misinformed  when  he  relied  on  other 
sources  for  his  information  as  to  what  had 
been  said  in  the  Court.  He  was  not  en- 
gaged himself  in  the  case,  and  he  was 
sorry  he  did  not  see  the  late  Solicitor- 
general  in  his  place,  who  was  better  in- 
formed on  the  subject;  because  that  hon. 
Member  was  engaged  as  Counsel  in  the 
case  of  the  lunatic,  and  had  occasion  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  conduct  of 
the  lunatic,  and  also  on  that  of  Mr.  Brown, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
missioners. Sir  Edward  Sugden  mentioned 
that  he  had  addressed  two  letters  to  the 
Court,  one  of  which  was  written  anterior 
to  the  present  Lord  Chancellor's  time,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1830.  He  was  sorry 
he  had  not  been  able  to  prepare  himself  so 
fully  as  he  should  have  done  in  respect  to 
this  matter,  had  he  been  previously  made 
aware  of  the  noble  Lord's  intention ;  but, 
if  he  mistook  not,  the  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was,  that 
Brown's  interference  in  the  matter  was 
highly  irregular  and  improper.  He  came 
forward  on  a  most  unnecessary  occasion, 


and  adverted  to  the  authority  with  which 
the  Act  had  armed  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
missioners, using  the  name  of  the  noble 
Lord  himself,  in  the  first  part  of  the  letter 
which  he  wrote,  as  if  he  sanctioned 
the  concluding  paragraph,  in  which  Mr. 
Brown  said,  he  had  the  authority  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  the  detention  of  the 
lunatic  by  Stilwell.  Such  an  interference 
was  deemed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  be 
of  a  nature  that  demanded  to  be  instantly 
repressed  and  checked.  He  certainly  un- 
derstood that  the  noble  Lord's  name  was 
used  so  as  to  sanction  the  paragraph  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  thought  offensive,  and 
which  he  would  read  to  the  House.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter : — 

Office  of  Metropolitan  CommissioDers  in 
Lunacy,  19,  Margaret-sireet,  Caven- 
dish-square, May  7th,  1830. 
Sir; — I  have  the  instruction  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville Somerset  to  acknowledge  your  letter, 
addressed  this  day  to  the  Commissioners, 
respecting  the  intention  of  Mrs.  Flower  to 
remove  Mr.  Houstoun  from  under  your  care, 
and,  at  his  Lordship's  desire  I  attended  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  Secretary  in  Lunacy  on 
the  subject,  who  has  requested  the  Medical 
Commissioners  will  visit,  and  report  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  the  propriety  of  acceding 
to  Mr.  Houstoun's  wishes. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  am  to  acquaint  you, 
that  you  are  authorised  to  detain  Mr.  Hous- 
toun until  you  have  the  further  directions  of 
the  Ix)rd  Chancellor  on  the  subject. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir^ 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
James  Stilwell,  Esq.  Robert  Brown. 

Moorcroft  House, 
Hillingdon. 

Here  was  a  direct  interposition  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Brown,  telHng  Stilwell  to  de- 
tain the  lunatic  Houstoun,  as  if  on  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that 
interposition,  in  his  opinion,  seemed  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  noble  Lord.  It  might  be 
that  Brown  had  no  intention  to  attach  the 
authority  of  the  noble  Lord's  name  to  the 
concluding  paragraph,  in  which  that  order 
to  Stilwell  was  given ;  but  it  certainly  not 
only  admitted  of  that  construction,  but  ab- 
solutely required  an  explanation  to  be  con- 
strued in  any  other  manner.  He  be- 
lieved, if  the  noble  Lord  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire  from  sources  which 
would  not  have  deceived  him,  he  would 
have  found,  that  the  reports  to  which  he 
had  referred  were  inaccurate;  and  that 
although  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  cast  a 
heavy  censure  on  Mr.  Brown  for  his  un« 
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inction  and  approbation  of  the  noble 
who  had  preceded  that  noble  Lord 
low  presided  over  the  Court  of  Chan- 
and  they  had  hoped, to  have  been  so 
I  ate  as  to  receive  an  equal  degree  of 
bation  from  that  distinguished  indi- 
I ;  but  he  was  very  sorry  to  say,  that 
I  the  space  of  last  week,  some  oc- 
ices  had  taken  place  which  tended 
greatly  to  shake  the  expectations  of 
Jommissioners  in  that  respect.     He 
ware  that,  in  adverting  to  the  con- 
)f  the  noble  Lord  who  was  now  at 
;ad  of  the  Law  Courts  of  the  country, 
iouse  was  not  the  place  in  which  to 
his  observations;  but  he  must  beg 
understood,  that  in  making  the  ob- 
iions  which  he  deemed  necessary,  he 
ot  referring  so  much  to  the  indivi- 
as  to  the  conduct  of  those  against 
the   censure  had    been    levelled, 
ther  consideration,  save  that  which 
g  from  a  desire  to  vindicate  himself 
lis  colleagues,  should  have  induced 
D  speak  on  the  subject  in  that  House, 
ver  feelings   he  might  have  expe- 
id   as  to  the   injustice  done  them, 
lid  appear,  that  some  time  last  week, 
ise  of  a  lunatic  of  the  name  of  Hous- 
came  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in 
:t  to  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  the 
lissioners   had  been   considered   in 
)y  that  noble  Lord.     The  Lord  Chan- 
had  on  that  occasion  used  language 
ttered  expressions  towards  the  Com- 
ners,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
il  to  their  feelings,  accusing  them  of 
ing  and  interfering  in  the  most  im- 
•  manner  with  him,  in  one  of  the 
mportant  functions — that  of  his  ju- 
ion  in  cases  of  lunacy.     In  conse- 
e  of  these  observations,  and  find- 
so   from  private   information,  that 
?ports  in  the  Newspapers  of  what 
•ccurred  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
much  more  correct  than  had  been 
,  he  and  his  brother  Commissioners 
lought  it  not  disrespectful  towards 
ble  Lord — nor  did  they  for  an  in- 
jontemplate  by  such  a  proceeding  to 
re  with  his  high  judicial  functions 
iddress  to  him  a  letter,  stating  the 
js  which  had  actuated  them  with  re- 
:o  the  case  of  Houstoun.     As  the 
Chancellor,  however,  had  thought 
to  characterise  that  letter  in  the 
already  stated  to  the  House,  he 
1  they  would  ftUow  him  to  read  it  to 


them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled 
to  judge  whether  it  deserved  such  heavy 
censure.  In  doing  this,  however,  be  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  letter  was  above 
observation,  or  that  it  was  one  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  be  made  public ;  it  had 
been  sent  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's  private 
house,  was  intended  to  be  considered  as  a 
private  communication,  an^  probably  had 
better  have  remained  unknown  to  the  pub- 
lic. Indeed,  as  far  as  he  (Lord  Granville 
Somerset)  was  concerned,  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  regret  had  been  experienced 
for  the  expressions  which  were  made  use 
of  respecting  that  letter,  which  he  begged 
now  to  read  to  the  House ; — 

"  My  Lord, — ^The  report,  such  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  '^  Times  "  and  **  Morning  He- 
rald "  papers  of  Tuesday  last,  of  the  case  of 
Mr.  Houstoun,  a  lunatic,  gives  us  reason  to 
fear  that,  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Metropolitan  Commis- 
sioners in  Lur\acy  had  acted  with  regard  to 
that  individual,  your  Lordship  adopted  and 
expressed  an  erroneous  opinion  of  our  dis- 
position and  our  conduct  in  reference  to  this, 
as  well  as  to  other  cases  of  persons  confined 
under  commissions  of  lunacy. 

*'  We  are  anxious  to  state,  that  we  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  have  ever  interfered 
with  any  patient  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  unless  in  pursuance  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself. 
We  have  ever  studiously  respected  his  high 
authority ;  but  we  have  felt  it  our  duty,  when- 
ever circumstances  connected  with  persons 
confined  under  bis  jurisdiction  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  which  seemed  to  require  his 
attention,  tosubmitthem  to  his  Lordship,  and 
your  Lordship's  predecessor  never  intimated 
that  he  considered  such  a  course  an  undue  in- 
terference with  the  functions  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  whom  his  Majesty  intrusted  his  ju- 
risdiction in  matters  connected  with  lunatics ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  uniformly  sanc- 
tioned and  approved  of  it. 

''  [n  tMis  particular  case,  some  of  our  body, 
when  otlicially  visiting  Mr.  Stilwell's  house^ 
found  the  lunatic  Houstoun  in  great  agita- 
tion, and  much  distressed  at  the  idea  of 
being  removed  thence  to  some  other  place 
of  confinement,  and,  having  ascertained, 
as  far  as  an  ex-parte  inquiry  could  inform 
them,  that  there  was  no  apparently  good 
reason  to  justify  his  removal,  one  of  them 
wrote  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Lowdham,  that 
he  might  acquaint  the  then  Lord  Chancellor 
with  these  circumstances,  and  Mr.  Lowdham 
expressed  his  Lordship's  thanks  for  the  in* 
formation  which  was  thus  afibrded  hire. 
The  visitors  stated  these  facts  to  the  next 
General  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners^  who 
decided  that  their  clerk,  Mr.  Browne,  should 
in  a  more  official  manner  communicate  them 
to  Mr,  Lowdham,  for  Lord  Lyndborst's  in« 
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occupy  the  attention  of  the  House 
alter  of  such  a  personal  nature,  he 
not  but  think  he  had  done  only 
vas  right  in  attempting  to  clear  him- 
id  his  Fellow-Commissioners  from 
gma  which  the  noble  Lord  had  cast 
hem ;  and,  ready  as  he  was  to  bow 
opinion  of  the  House,  he  could  not 
press  his  sincere  hope  that  he  and 
(leagues  would  receive  the  full  be- 
f  publicity  to  the  explanation  which 
I  deemed  it  necessary  to  obtrude  on 
Kise. 

Solicitor  General  observed,  that 
ble  Lord  had  fallen  into  a  great 
e  in  the  recital  of  the  circumstances 
mt  on  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
lers  in  the, case  of  Houston n,  as  to 
porters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by 
ing  that  they  all  derived  their  in- 
ion  from  one  common  source,  and 
e  editors  of  the  two  Papers  in  which 
ports  complained  of  had  appeared 
le  Reporters  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
[Cries  of  "  No,  no  /"  from  Lord 
lie  Somerset.]  Well,  he  was  glad 
,  then,  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
d  under  such  an  erroneous  impres- 
)ut,  in  the  present  case,  there  were 
of  the  Chancery  Court  in  only  two 
newspapers,  and  none  but  those 
ithors  of  the  report  in  Houstoun's 
10  that  the  noble  Lord  must  have 
isinformed  when  he  relied  on  other 
for  his  information  as  to  what  had 
lid  in  the  Court.  He  was  not  en- 
himself  in  the  case,  and  he  was 
e  did  not  see  the  late  Solicitor- 
in  his  pluce,  who  was  better  in- 
on  the  subject;  because  that  hon. 
r  was  engaged  as  Counsel  in  the 
the  lunatic,  and  had  occasion  to 
Dme  observations  on  the  conduct  of 
attic,  and  also  on  that  of  Mr.  Brown, 
:retary  to  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
ers. Sir  Edward  Sugd en  mentioned 
had  addressed  two  letters  to  the 
one  of  which  was  written  anterior 
present  Lord  Chancellor's  time,  in 
ith  of  May,  1830.  He  was  sorry 
not  been  able  to  prepare  himself  so 
he  should  have  done  in  respect  to 
tter,  had  he  been  previously  made 
•f  the  noble  Lord's  intention ;  but, 
istook  not,  the  impression  on  the 
f  the  Lord  Chancellor  was,  that 
;  interference  in  the  matter  was 
r regular  and  improper.  He  came 
on  a  most  unnecessary  occasion, 


and  adverted  to  the  authority  with  which 
the  Act  had  armed  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
missioners, using  the  name  of  the  noble 
Lord  himself,  in  the  first  part  of  the  letter 
which  he  wrote,  as  if  he  sanctioned 
the  concluding  paragraph,  in  which  Mr. 
Brown  said,  he  had  the  authority  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  the  detention  of  the 
lunatic  by  Stilwell.  Such  an  interference 
was  deemed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  be 
of  a  nature  that  demanded  to  be  instantly 
repressed  and  checked.  He  certainly  un- 
derstood that  the  noble  Lord's  name  was 
used  so  as  to  sanction  the  paragraph  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  thought  offensive,  and 
which  he  would  read  to  the  House.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter : — 

Office  of  Metropolitan  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  19,  Margaret-sireet,  Caven- 
dish-square, May  7th,  1830. 
Sir; — I  have  the  instruction  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville Somerset  to  acknowledge  your  letter, 
addressed  this  day  to  the  Commissioners, 
respecting  the  intention  of  Mrs.  Flower  to 
remove  Mr.  Uoustoun  from  under  your  care, 
and,  at  his  Lordship's  desire  I  attended  the 
Lord   Chancellor's  Secretary  in  Lunacy  on 
the  subject,  who  has  requested  the  Medical 
Commissioners  will  visit,  and  report  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  the  propriety  of  acceding 
to  Mr.  Houstoun's  wishes. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  am  to  acquaint  you, 
that  you  are  authorised  to  detain  Mr.  Hous- 
toun  until  you  have  the  further  directions  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  subject. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
James  Stilwell,  Ksq.  Robert  Brown. 

IVfoorcroft  House, 
Hillingdon. 

Here  was  a  direct  interposition  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Brown,  telNng  Stilwell  to  de- 
tain the  lunatic  Houstoun,  as  if  on  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that 
interposition,  in  his  opinion,  seemed  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  noble  Lord.  It  might  be 
that  Brown  had  no  intention  to  attach  the 
authority  of  the  noble  Lord's  name  to  the 
concluding  paragraph,  in  which  that  order 
to  Stilwell  was  given ;  but  it  certainly  not 
only  admitted  of  that  construction,  but  ab- 
solutely required  an  explanation  to  be  con- 
strued in  any  other  manner.  He  be- 
lieved, if  the  noble  Lord  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire  from  sources  which 
would  not  have  deceived  him,  he  would 
have  found,  that  the  reports  to  which  he 
had  referred  were  inaccurate;  and  that 
although  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  cast  a 
heavy  censure  on  Mr.  Brown  for  his  un* 
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necessary  Interference,  so  far  from  having 
thrown  any  imputations  on  the  Commis- 
sionerSy  the  noble  Lord  had,  in  the  course 
of  delivering  his  judgment,  expressed  his 
anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the  Commissioners, 
and  bore  his  testimony  to  their  honourable 
and  upright  conduct,  and  to  the  valuable 
assistance  which  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
public  had  derived  from  their  labours. 
This  would  have  been  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  had  he  directed  them  towards 
sources  which  would  not  have  deceived 
him.  He  was  in  Court  at  the  time,  and 
though  it  was  not  customary  for  counsel 
to  pay  much  attention  to  cases  in  which 
they  were  not  engaged,  he  recollected  per- 
fectly, that  what  he  had  stated  had  passed. 
With  respect  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  observations  on  the  letter  of  Mn 
Brown,  all  he  had  to  say  was,  that  in  his 
opinion  they  were  highly  proper,  and  the 
letter  deserved  notice.  Although  the  noble 
Lord  had  said,  it  was  his  intention  to  can- 
vass the  opinion  only  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  yet  he  must  state,  that  there 
was  a  wide  difference  between  canvassing 
the  opinions  of  that  distinguished  and 
learned  individual,  and  canvassing  his 
judgments.  One  fact  he  could  state  from 
his  own  recollection,  that,  when  the  Court 
was  pressed  to  give  costs  against  Stilwell, 
it  was  remarked  by  counsel,  that  he  could 
afford  to  pay  the  costs,  inasmuch  as  the 
circulars  he  had  sent  were  so  many  ad- 
vertisements of  his  good  conduct,  and 
would  prove  most  advantageous  to  him  in 
his  business.  These  circumstances  he  did 
not  detail  to  the  House  as  matter  of  law ; 
but  to  show  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Court  to  accompany  its  opinion  on  this 
case  with  observations  on  the  parties  con- 
nected with  it.  As  to  the  letter  of  the 
noble  Lord  and  others,  the  House  was 
aware  that  it  was  written  after  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  had  been  delivered. 

Mr.  RosSf  across  the  Table,  denied  that 
the  judgment  had  been  delivered. 

The  Solicitor  General  thought  he  was 
right  as  to  the  fact.  The  letter  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  written  after  the  judg- 
ment was  pronounced,  for  it  referred  to 
the  observations  which  accompanied  the 
judgment.  In  writing  that  letter,  he  con- 
ceived that  the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon. 
persons  who  had  signed  it  forgot  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  noble  individual  stood 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed.  Right 
or  wrong,  the  judgment  to  which  it  re- 
ferred was  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  High 


Chancellor.    Right  or  wrong,  the  obsa"- 
vations  complained  of  were    said  to  he 
made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor^  ezercisiDf 
his  judicial  functions,  and  deoding  in  a 
case  of  lunacy.     It  might  be   that  Mr. 
Brown,  the  Commissioners'  Secretary,  did 
or  did  not  deserve  what   had  been  said 
of  him.     It  might  have  been    that  the 
imputations    or   the    commend atioas  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  were 
right  or  wrong,  but  still  these  observatioos 
formed  a  part  of  the  judgnaent  cf  the 
Lord  Chancellor.     If  the  expressions  attri- 
buted to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  therefore, 
had  all  been  uttered,  there  clearly  was  no 
ground  for  writing  the  letter  which  bad 
been  addressed  to  him.     If  his  judo^meot 
was  wrong,  the  law  of  the  couDtry  allowed 
no  other  mode  of  impugning  it  but  by  an 
appeal.     Writing  such  a  letter,  th^eforr, 
was  not  the  proper  course  to   pursae  to- 
wards any  Judge,  even  if  that  Judge  was 
wrong,  and  had  come  to  an  erroneous  de- 
cision in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.     The 
noble  Lord  had  stated,  that  the  letter  wu 
not  intended  to  be  in  any  way  offensive 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  it  sometimes 
happened  that  the  intentions  of  a  writer 
were  not  accurately  conveyed.     He  was 
not  now  adverting  to  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord    and  the  other  persona  who 
had  signed  that  letter  as  if  they  were  pri- 
vileged persons,  but  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  would  apply  to  the  humblest 
individuals;  and, looking  at  the  subject  in 
that  light,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  say- 
ing, that  after  judgment  had  been  pro- 
nounoed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  a  case 
coming  regularly  before  him,  they  ought  not 
to  have  fixed  upon  a  newspaper  report  as  if 
it  contained  the  authorised  judgment  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  upon  that  report  to 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  certain  ob- 
servations had  been  delivered,   reflectini^ 
on  them*      Upon  this  assumption,    the 
noble  Lord  and  others  called  upon  the 
Lord  Chancellor  publicly  to  disavow,  or, 
in  their  own  words,  "  to  relieve  them  from 
the  charge  of  presumption  and  undue  in- 
terference with  the  authority  of  the  Court." 
The  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  as- 
sumed that  those  charges  had  been  made 
against  them— assumed  the  fact  to  have 
been  proved  because  they  found  it  in  a 
newspaper  report.     No  person  in  a  Cooit 
of  Justice  ever  decided  that  a  report  con- 
tained a  true  statement  of  facts  becauw 
it  had  appeared  in  a  newspaper;  and  be 
was  sure  that  if  a  person  quoted  such  a 
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sui  evidence  of  any  fact,  or  any  de- 
he  would  be  laughed  at,  and  such 
smpt  iKTOuld  call  for  the  strongest 
Iversion  from  any  Judge  who  was 
id  to  admit  that  such  evidence  was 
L.  It  might  be  that  what  he  had 
as  t3  newspaper  reports  was  not 
I  out  of  the  profession,  but  it  ought 
known  to  persons  out  of  the  pro- 
^  as  well  as  in  it ;  for  it  was  obvious 
he  same  rule  was  KCted  upon  by  per- 
out  of  the  profession.  If  a  Judge 
o  be  called  upon,  however,  to  answer 
ly  newspaper  report  of  his  judgments 
observations,  there  would  be  such  a 
it  upon  his  mind,  lest  any  observation 
d  be  inaccurate,  or  should  bear  too 
upon  individuals,  as  must  necessarily 
c  in  upon  that  clearness,  impartiality, 
sound  discretion  which  were  so  neces- 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
f  which  were  more  particularly  called 
exercise  at  the  moment  a  Judge  was 
louncing  his  judgment.  If  at  such  a 
lent  a  Judge  hud  not  confidence  in 
)wn  powers,  and  was  not  secured  from 
ig  called  upon  to  account  for  every  ob- 
ation  that  might  be  ascribed  to  him 
newspapers  or  other  publications,  he 
Id  not  possibly  do  his  duty  with  satis- 
Lion,  either  to  himself  or  the  public, 
this  particular  case  the  newspaper 
orts  were  not  only  assumed  to  be 
mrate,  but  the  judge  was  called  upon 
do  justice  to  individuals,  who  felt 
imsclves  aggrieved  by  a  public  repanta- 
in  of  what  had  been  ascribed  to  him. 
3w,  he  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord,  as  one 
the  writers  of  the  letter,  how  a  Judge 
luld  muke  a  recantation,  unless  he  pro- 
>unced  it  from  the  scat  of  judgment,  or 
lat  he  went  to  the  press,  for  a  private 
Iter  would  not  have  been  satisfactory* 
[e  put  it  to  the  House  whether  it  was 
onsistent  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
ice,  or  how  justice  could  be  admi- 
iistered,  if  a  Judge's  observations  when 
;\ving  judgment  were  found  fault  with, 
ind  appeal  was  lo  be  made,  on  every 
)ccasiou,  not  to  the  legitimate  tribunal 
pointed  out  by  the  law,  but  to  the  public ; 
and  still  more,  if  that  appeal  was  to  be 
founded  upon  unauthorised  paragraphs  in 
newspapers  ?  He  supposed  the  noble  Lord 
meant  to  bring  forward  this  subject  seri- 
ously, or  be  would  not  have  called  the 
notice  of  the  House  to  it;  but  he  would 
take  leave  to  tell  the  noble  Lord,  that  the 


mode  he  had  adopted  was  not  the  mode 
he  ought  to  have  taken.  He  fully  con- 
curred in  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  re- 
spectability of  the  Commissioners  author- 
ised by  Parliament,  but  those  Coipmis- 
sioners  were  not  placed  in  such  a  situation 
that  they  should  interfere  with  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  the  person  who  held  the 
Great  Seal,  or  point  out  the  course  which 
he  ought  to  take  in  any  lunacy  case,  in 
any  judgment  he  was  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce, or  in  any  personal  observation  he 
thought  fit  to  make  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judicial  functions.  He  would  not  detain 
the  House  further.  He  admitted  that  he 
was  not  well  prepared  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  case.  The  House,  however, 
must  «ee  how  extremely  inconvenient  and 
unjust  the  course  was  that  had  been  pur- 
sued. If  the  House  entertained  such 
a  subject  in  order  to  enable  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  make  his  defence,  without 
which  no  opinion  the  House  could  deliver 
would  be  just,  the  Lord  Chancellor  must 
be  called  before  it,  and  evidence  gone  into 
as  to  all  the  facts.  If  the  House  was  not 
prepared  to  adopt  such  a  course,  it  could 
not  come  to  any  other  result.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
be  of  opinion  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
made  out  any  case  against  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  that  it  would  not  countenance 
the  course  of  proceeding  which  had  been 
adopted.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  satis- 
fied, that  what  had  been  said  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  instead  of  being  such  as  the 
newspapers  represented,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  Metropolitan  Commissioners,  was  quite 
the  reverse.  Others  had  been  alluded  to 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  their  conduct 
was  put  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  Com- 
missioners, whose  conduct  and  character 
were  thereby  sufficiently  vindicated. 

Mr.  Ross  observed,  that  when  Lord 
Lyndhurst  was  Lord  Chancellor,  instead 
of  being  offended,  he  always  expressed 
himself  gratified  by  the  Commissioners 
directing  his  attention  to  any  particular 
facts  connected  with  the  lunatic  cases 
which  were  brought  before  him.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  contended,  that  the 
letter  was  written  after  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  was  pronounced  in  the  cause ; 
the  facts,  however,  as  to  time,  were  these : 
The  observations  complained  of  were 
made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  Monday 
se*nnight ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  those 
observations  he  had  said,  that  he  should 
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take  an  early  opportunity  of  disposing  of 
the  cause.  The  letter  was  written  on  the 
following  Wednesday,  and  the  cause  was 
disposed  of  on  the  Friday.  The  letter, 
therefore,  was  written  before  the  judg- 
ment was  pronounced,  and  the  object  of  it 
was,  to  give  the  Lord  Chancellor  an  op- 
portunity of  correcting  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions which  it  appeared  he  had  taken 
upon  the  subject.  As  to  Mr.  Brown's 
letter  to  Stiiwell,  on  which  the  hou.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  laid  so  much 
stress,  as  if  it  conveyed  the  idea  that  the 
Commissioners  had  interfered  improperly 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Great  Seal,  the 
clear  and  natural  interpretation  of  that 
letter  was,  that  the  directions  to  Stiiwell 
were  under  the  Lord  Chancellor's  author- 
ity. The  Commissioners  never  called  in 
question  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judgment ; 
they  were  not  parties  in  the  cause,  and 
never  contemplated  impugning  the  judg- 
ment; but  what  they  complained  of  was, 
that  die  Lord  Chancellor,  misinformed  as 
to  the  facts,  should  make  observations 
reflecting  on  individuals  who  were  not 
judicially  before  him,  and  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  refuting  or  denying  the  state- 
ments which  reflected  on  them.  As  much 
blame  was  attributed  to  the  Commissioners 
for  acting  on  newspaper  reports,  he  was 
bound  to  say,  that  what  had  fallen  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor  was  communicated 
to  him  before  he  saw  the  reports  in  the 
newspapers ;  and,  therefore,  the  Commis- 
sioners had  not  relied  exclusively  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  newspaper  reports.  As 
to  the  letter,  he  conceived  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  a  perfect  right  to  send 
such  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
he,  for  one,  was  not  ashamed  that  he  had 
put  his  name  to  it.  He  thought  that  the 
Commissioners  had  additional  right  to 
complain  that  that  letter  was  followed  by 
a  threat  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  com- 
mitting them  to  prison. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  this 
discussion  illustrated  the  extreme  incon- 
Tenience  of  referring  to  observations  made 
by  a  Judge  in  his  judicial  capacity.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
stated  for  the  first  time,  that  the  letter  of 
the  Commissioners  was  not  founded  on  the 
Reports  which  appeared  in  the  Times  and 
Morning  Herald  newspapers,  but  upon 
private  information.  The  letter  stated  no 
such  thing — ^ll  merely  referred  to  the  re- 
ports in  the  Times  and  Morning  Herald^ 
and  therefore  it  was  unfair  now  to  the 


Lord  Chancellor,  to  state  that  the  letter 
was  founded  upon  other  information,  wben 
the  letter  itself  only  called  his  attentioo 
to  what  was  stated  in  the  two  newspapers. 
Now,  as  a  private  informant  had  been 
alluded  to,  he  (the  Attorney  General) 
would  have  liked  to  know  who  that  pri- 
vate informant  was.  He  did  not  like 
alluding  to  individuals,  but  when  here- 
collected  that  the  Commissioners  thought 
fit  to  disclaim  a  letter  written  by  the 
person  who  acted  as  their  Secretary,  be 
should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
private  information  was  derived  from  the 
same  quarter,  and,  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  he  was  not  surprised  that  it  bad 
not  been  entirely  consistent  with  truth, 
and  had  given  rise  to  the  misunderstand- 
ing •  which  had  taken  place.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  was  warranted  by  the  facts  to 
state  what  he  did  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Brown,  the  Commissioners'  Secretary,  and 
he  was  not  bound  to  disclaim  any  obser- 
vations he  thought  flt  to  make  respecting 
the  Commissioners.  The  Lord  Chancel- 
lor was  not  only  authorized,  but  bound  to 
give  his  opinions,  and  the  reasons  on  which 
those  opinions  were  founded,  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  public,  whose  servant  he 
was.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,- how- 
ever, the  Lord  Chancellor  went  out  of  hs 
way  to  compliment  the  Commisaoners, 
and  expressed  his  conviction,  that  they 
were  not  parties  to  the  irregularity  com- 
mitted by  their  Secretary,  in  writing  the 
letter  to  Stiiwell,  although  that  letter  was 
dated  from  the  office  of  the  Commissi- 
oners. The  circular  which  the  Secretary 
had  previously  written,  modestly  sug- 
gesting that  the  powers  of  the  Great  Seal. 
with  regard  to  lunatics,  should  in  a  great 
degree  be  conferred  on  the  Commissioners 
had  met  the  Lord  Chancellor's  eye,  and 
naturally  excited  attention  to  any  thing; 
proceeding  from  the  same  individaal.  Tfa^ 
letter  containing  this  monstrous  proposi- 
tion was  formally  disavowed  by  the  Coio- 
missioners,  but  Mr.  Brown,  the  writer, 
still  continued  to  act  as  their  Secretary. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  discussion  h:id 
taken  place,  because  it  must  lead  to  per- 
sonal animadversions  and  recriminations. 
But  in  another  sense  he  was  glad  of  it,  for 
it  would  give  publicity  to  the  Lord  Cbao- 
cellor*s  determination  of  supporting  ^^ 
dignity  of  his  office. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset  explain^^^' 
He  had  disapproved  entirely  of  Mr> 
Brown^s  letter,  and  disclaimed  it,  and  it 
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'WSLB  not  Mr,  Brown  who  had  suggested  the 
proceedings  to  him. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon  defended  the  con- 
d  uct  of  the  Commissioners,  but  wished  it 
to  be  understood,  that  his  noble  friend 
had  complained  less  in  his  character  of  a 
Commissioner,  than  in  that  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  George  Lamb  thought  it  was 
very  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  an 
inconvenient  and  indecorous  letter  had 
been  sent  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It 
had  contained  an  assumption  of  authority 
which  could  not  but  be  very  offensive  to 
that  Judge,  as  well  as  calculated  to  excite 
his  jealousy  of  a  trespass  on  his  authority. 

The  A  ttomey  General  could  not  but  re- 
peat that  the  letter  was  in  every  respect 
most  ill-advised,  and  only  calculated  to 
excite  suspicion,  and  bring  down  censure 
on  Mr.  Brown. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 
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Irish  Insurrection  Act.]  G'Gorman 
Mahon  presented  a  Petition  from  Stephen 
Fitzgerald,  complaining  of  having  been 
transported  under  the  Insurrection  Act. 
The  hon.  Member  characterized  the  case 
as  one  of  great  hardship  and  injustice,  and 
accused  a  Major  Warburton  with  having 
been  guilty  of  great  oppression  and 
cruelty. 

Mr.  Ellice  thought,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ought  to  have  mentioned  the  mat- 
ter to  some  of  the  authorities  previously 
to  presenting  the  petition. 

O^ Gorman  Mahmi  was  proceeding  to 
make  some  further  observations  on  the 
hardship  of  the  case  when, 

Mr.  Shaw  moved,  that  the  House  be 
counted,  and  there  being  only  twenty-one 
Members  present,  an  adjournment  ne- 
cessarily took  place. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Friday,  Fet.  25,  1831. 

Mmuna.]  Bills.  The  Canada  Lands  Bill,  and  the  Poor- 
Ratea  Returns  Bill,  were  read  a  second  time. 

Petitions  presented.  For  Parliamentary  Reform,  by  Earl 
GowsB,  ftom  the  Stallbrdshire  Potteries,  signed  by 
68,000 persons: — ByEarlGaiT,  from  Bristol,  Berwiclc- 
oi>>Tweed.  Bilstone,  Belfast,  Devonport,  Waterford, 
Thome,  Winchester,  and  Waterford :~  By  the  Marquis  of 
Lawbdown,  from  Lymington  and  Ayr: — By  the  Lord 
CaANCXLLOR  flrom  Leeds,  signed  by  17i000  and  odd 
names: — By  Earl  Spkncxr,  from  a  number  of  Mcr- 
dunts  and  other  penons  resident  in  London;  and 
from  seyeral  Parishai,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Assessed  Taxes, 
and  for  Retrenchment  By  Earl  Duolky,  from  Wolver- 
hampton, against  tiie  Trudc  System.  For  the  Repeal  of 
the  Duty  on  Coals,  by  the  Duke  of  Norvolk,  from 
Shoreham.  Agahut  Slavary,  by  the  Bishop  of  Wxxcbis* 
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.  TRR,  several  Petitions:— By  the  Marquis  of  Lawbdowk, 
from  Banff  Falkirk  and  Elgin.  *Por  the  Reduction  of 
Taxation,  by  Lord  Wharnclifvs,  from  Liversedgc, 
and  other  places  in  Yorkshire.  By  Earl  Grrt,  from  th  e 
►  Shepherds  of  Tweedale,  against  the  Tax  on  Stiepherd's 
Dogs;  and  from  places  in  Ireland,  complaining  of  Dis- 
tress, and  imploring  Relief.  By  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea, 
firom  Soutitampton,  for  an  Act  to  enable  individuals  to 
endow  Churches.  For  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Laztsoown,  from  Stradbally;  and  from 
Wareham,  and  other  places,  against  Idolatrous  practicas  in 
India. 

Parliamentary  Reform.]  Earl 
DttrfZcy  presented  a  Petition  from  Wor- 
cestershire, in  favour  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  signed  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  acknowledged  that  he  did 
not  concur  in  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners, 
being  very  well  content  with  the  old  system ; 
but  if  any  change  were  to  be  made,  he 
thought  that  the  admission  of  Birmingham 
and  other  large  towns  to  the  benefits  of  the 
elective  franchise  would  be  the  best. 

Proceedings  of  the  House.]  Lord 
King  rose  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
several  Petitions  to  their  Lordships,  but 

The  Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that  if  the 
noble  Lord  was  merely  about  to  present 
petitions,  without  making  any  observations 
on  them,  their  Lordships  would,  of  course, 
immediately  receive  them;  but  if  they  re- 
lated to  matters  of  Church  and  State — 
such  as  those  on  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
recently  been  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the 
House,  and  which  the  noble  Lord  would 
do  well  to  broach  in  some  other  manner, 
as  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  had  to  address 
their  Lordships  on  a  subject  of  importance, 
and  as  his  address  would  be  bounded  within 
some  limits — the  noble  Lord  would  perhaps 
allow  him  precedence. 

Lord  King  said,  that  one  of  his  petitions 
related  to  a  peculiar  grievance,  and  was  a 
subject  new  to  the  House;  but  he  would 
with  pleasure  give  way  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord.       ^ 

Reform  in  Chancery.]  The 
Lord  Chancellor  rose  to  present  the  se- 
cond of  the  Bills  which  he  had  mentioned 
to  their  Lordships  on  Tuesday  last,  in  a 
speech  of  great  length.  He  owed  too 
much  gratitude  to  their  Lordships  for  the 
attention  with  which  they  had  listened  to 
him  on  tiiat  occasion,  to  trespass  upon  them 
for  more  than  a  few  moments  at  present; 
but  he  wished  to  make  one  observation 
respecting  the  Acts  relating  to  Bankrupts. 
His  opinion  was,  that  the  adjudication  cf 
bankruptcy  was  not  on  the  best  footing, 
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liimself  had  been  abused  at  that  meeting. 
The  duties  of  the  Commissioners  might 
be  divided  into  two  parts — the  administra- 
tive or  ministerial,  and  the  judicial.  As 
to  the  ministerial  duties,  there  could  «ot 
be  a  better  tribunal  for  the  performance  of 
that  part  of  the  duties  than  that  of  the 
London  Commissioners — at  least  that  was 
his  opinion.  It  was  a  tribunal,  also,  which 
readily  adapted  itself  to  any  quantity  cf 
business.  Sometimes,  as  was  well  known, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  business  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, and  at  other  times  very  little ;  but 
this  tribunal  adapted  itself  easily  to  all 
circumstances,  be  the  business  more  or 
less.  Then  as  to  the  judicial  part  of  the 
duties,  he  was  satisfied,  that,  on  the  whole, 
these  had  been  well  done — done  with  very 
great  diligence,  ability,  and  intelligence. 
In  support  of  this  he  might  refer  to  a  very 
strong  fact — the  smallness  of  the  number 
of  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Lon- 
don Commissioners.  The  appeals  were 
very  few  in  proportion  to  the  business 
done ;  in  these  few  appeals  there  were  very 
few  reversals.  He  had  inquired  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  third  List  during  the  three 
years  and  a  half  in  which  he  held  the 
Great  Seal,  and  in  all  that  time,  out  of 
160  Commissions  there  was  only  one 
appeal,  and  even  that  appeal  was  dismiss- 
ed with  costs.  It  was  merely  by  accident 
that  he  took  this  third  list  as  the  subject 
of  inquiry,  and  not  from  any  idea  that  the 
Commissioners  composing  it  were  superior 
to  those  in  the  other  lists.  This  was  a 
strong  fact  to  show  that  the  Judicial  du- 
ties were  well  performed.  He  knew  the 
answer  that  had  been  given  to  this  at  the 
meeting  to  which  he  alluded.  It  was  said 
that  parties  were  deterred  by  the  expense 
of  appeals.  He  had  never  found,  however, 
that  in  a  suit  in  Chancery  the  parties  were 
much  deterred  from  litigation  by  consi- 
derations of  the  expense,  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  were  not  deterred  for  that  rea- 
son in  this  instance,  since  there  were 
abtmdance  of  appeals  from  the  judgments 
of  the  country  Commissioners.  Still  he 
did  not  mean  positively  to  say,  that  the 
business  might  not  be  as  well  or  better 
done  in  another  way,  and  by  another  tri- 
bunal. He  merely  stated  these  things  as 
a  reason  for  reserving  his  opinion  as  to 
that  part  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend's 
plan,  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  details,  and  of  further  considering  the 
whole  subject.  He  had  now  concluded 
the  observations  which  be  had  to  make  on 


the  propositions  which  had  been  submitted 
to  their  Lordships  by  his  noble  and  learned 
friend.  As  to  what  might  be  called  the 
financial  part  of  the  arrangement,  he  was 
not  as  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it  to 
be  competent  to  make  any  observations 
upon  it,  and  he  believed  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  their  Lordships  to  call  for 
several  documents  on  that  subject,  before 
they  could  thoroughly  understand  it. 
There  was  one  particular,  however,  on 
which  he  was  desirous  to  make  an  obser- 
vaticn.  His  noble  and  learned  friend  had 
stated,  that  the  diminution  which  tliese 
arrangements  would  make  in  the  income 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  7,000/.  a 
year.  By  his  calculation,  the  diminution 
was  onlv  2,500/.  The  whole  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  emoluments  amounted  to  be- 
tween 14,000/.  and  15,000/.  a  year- 
arising  partly  from  fees  in  Chancery  and 
in  that  House,  and  partly  from  his  salary 
as  a  Judge,  and  his  salary  as  Speaker  of 
that  House.  Of  this  sum,  2,500/.  was 
paid  to  the  Vice-chancellor,  whose  office 
was  at  first  experimental,  aod  Lord  Eldon 
having  given  up  2,500/.  of  his  income  as 
Chancellor,  to  provide  an  income  for  this 
experimental  Judge,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  loss  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  the 
proposed  arrangement  would  not  be  more, 
as  he  calculated,  than  5,000/. ;  but  then 
he  retained,  as  he  conceived,  fees  to 
half  the  amount  from  the  Commis- 
sions, which  reduced  the  loss  to  2,500/. 
Of  course,  this  observation  was  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  meant  to  retain  the  Com- 
missions, and  only  meant  to  intrust  them  to 
a  new  tribunal.  Now,  he  had  this  observa- 
tion to  make,  that  as  long  as  it  was 
thought  proper  to  place  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor at  the  head  of  the  peerage.  Lis 
income  ought  not  to  be  less  than  14,000/. 
or  15,000/.  a-year,  more  particularly  con- 
sidering the  precariousness  of  the  office ; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  the  2,500/.  which 
paid  to  the  Vice-chancellor  ought  to  be 
sumed,  and  that  sum  ought  to  be  made  up 
to  him  out  of  the  Suitors'  Fund,  which  coald 
very  well  afford  it.  He  was  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  by  this,  and  other  means,  the 
emoluments  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  might 
be  made  ud  to  the  full  sum  of  15,000/. 
a-year.  Then  as  to  the  increasing  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  retiring  salary  to  6,000/., 
it  was  to  be  considered,  that  there  might 
be  three  or  four  retired  Chancellors  in  ex* 
istence,  an4  tbea  be  was  afrcud^  tb«t  tba 
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Dot  a  single  instance  could  be  found  of 
such  a  measure.     It  had  been  his  inten- 
tiouy  therefore,  as  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  said,  to  propose,  that  in  any  case 
in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Great  Seal, 
a  Judge  ought  to  preside,  power  should  be 
given  to  include  him  in  the  (Jommission. 
He  was  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
his  noble  and  learned  friend's  measure  as 
to  lunatics,  but  he  approved  of  the  princi- 
ple, and  recommended  it  to  their  Lordships' 
adoption.     He  would  then  pass  to  what  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  meant  to  do  with 
respect  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.     Al- 
though his  noble  and  learned  friend  was 
quite  justified  in  making  the  long  statement 
which  he  made  in  opening  his  views  to 
their   Lordships,   yet   the  outline  of  his 
measures  was  short.     The  first  point  to 
which  he  would  advert,  under  that  head, 
related  to  the  mode  of  paying^  the  Masters 
in  Chancery.  .  That  system  had  occupied 
his  attention,,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to 
alter  it,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  but  he  was  met  at  all  points 
by  the  fees  of  the  Masters ;  so  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  effect  his  object  by  his  own 
authority;  and  he  had  therefore  brought  a 
bill  into  this  House  for  the  purpose.    That 
bill  was  approved  by  their  Lordships,  and 
passed  this  House,  but  it  was  not  so  fortu- 
nate in  the  other  House,  where  it  was 
strongly  opposed,  and  dropped.     But  he 
took  no  merit  to  himself  for  that,  for  it  was 
merely  carrying  into  effect  one  of  the  mea- 
sures recommended  in  the  Report  of  that 
very  Commission  which  had  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
which  Report  had  been  so  much  abused, 
and  so  little  perused  or  understood.     Its 
object  was,  to  remove  a  barrier  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  other  improvements,  and  he 
was  glad  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
had  taken  the  same  course;  and  he  hoped 
that  the  measure  now  supported  by  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  in  this  House, 
and  by  his  colleagues  in  the  other  House, 
would  be  attended  with  more  success  than 
the  one  to  the  same  effect  which  he  had  pr(v- 
posed.     Another  improvement  which  his 
noble  ^nd  learned  friend  had  in  view  was, 
the  transfer  of  the  business  of  taxing  costs 
from  the  Masters  in  Chancery  to  the  Six 
Clerks.    That  was  one  of  the  improvements 
recommended  by  tlie  Chancery  Commis- 
sion of  1826,  and  it  was  one,  of  which  he 
thoroughly  approved,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  now  be  adopted  by  this  and  the 
other  House.     He  had  attempted  in  vain 


to  carry  it  into  exeeution,  but  he  trusted  it 
would  at  length  be  effected.     There  was 
another  improvement  under  this  branch 
of  the  subject  which  he  cordially  approved, 
and  which  he  had  anticipated — he  meant 
the  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  practice 
of  the  Registrar's  Office  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.     He  had  considered  that  sub- 
ject in  conjunction  with  that  able  and  ex- 
cellent Judge,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  get  rid  of  the 
long  recitals  in  decrees  registered  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,   forming  an  encum- 
brance of  paper  which  had  become  one  of 
the  great  nuisances  of  the  Court.     This 
he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  remedy,  if 
possible,  in  order  that  by  getting  rid  of 
this,  as  well  as  other  evils,  he  might  re- 
move the  odium  under  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery  laboured.     But  here  again  he 
was  met  by  the  fees  of  the  Registrar,  and 
of  the  Copying  Clerks,  which  depended 
on  the  length  of  the  decrees.     He  had  no 
right  to  deprive  them  of  these  fees  by  his 
own  authority,    and  he  was    obliged  to 
abandon  the  attempt  to  abate  what,  cer- 
tainly, he  as  well  as  every  one  else,  consi- 
dered to  be  a  nuisance.     He  then  brought 
a  bill  for  the  purpose  into  that  House, 
which  was  passed  by  their  Lordships,  but 
failed  in  the  other  House.     That  alteration 
too,  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chancery  Commissioners  of  1826,  and 
he  hoped  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
would  have  more    success  than  he  had, 
and    that    the    improvement    would,    at 
length,  be  carried  which  he  had  struggled, 
both  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and  as  a  Peer 
of  Parliament  to  effect,  in  vain.     These 
were  the  points  on  which  he  cordially  con- 
curred with  his  noble  and  learned  friend. 
He  now  came  to  those  branches  of  his 
noble  and  learned  friend's  general    plan 
as  to  which  he  had  his  doubts,  and  on 
which  he  forbore  to  give  any  opinion  at 
present.      But  before  proceeding  to  the 
country  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he 
felt  it  due  to  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
to  their  Lordships,  to  the  public,  and  to 
himself,  to  state  the  points  on  which  he 
had   doubts,    and  the  reasons  for  those 
doubts.     The  first  of  these  points  was  the 
alteration  of  the  mode  of  taking  evidence 
in    Courts   of    Equity.     His   noble    and 
learned  friend  had   put  the  alteration  he 
proposed  in  this  respect  in  a  very  capti- 
vating  point    of  view    in    his   opening 
speech ;    but  he  assured  their  Lordships 
that    the   matter  was    not    without    its 
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view  which  he  himself  entertained  on  that 
subject,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  would  concur  in 
a  measure,  which,  it  appeared,  he  had  him- 
self anticipated.  As  to  the  report  of  the 
Chancery  Commissioners  of  1826,  he  quite 
agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
that  few  persons  had  perused  it  with  much 
attention,  and  perhaps  that  might  be  said 
of  himself;  for  he  really  did  not  know 
that  the  Commissioners  had  recommended 
the  payment  of  the  Masters  solely  by 
salaries.  But  still,  the  fact  was,  that  he 
had  perused  the  whole  of  that  Report  from 
beginning  to  end ;  and  what  he  thought  he 
found  there  was,  not  a  recommendation  to 
pay  the  Masters  by  salaries  only,  but  a 
recommendation  to  pay  them  partly  by  fees 
and  partly  by  salaries — the  very  worst  of 
all  possible  ways,  for  it  united  the  disad- 
vantages of  both  modes  of  payment.  If 
the  Master  should  be  indolent,  and  the 
salary  was  2,000Z.  or  2,500/,  then  he  might 
say,  **  I  am  sure  of  this,  and  can  live  very 
easily  on  my  salary,  and  need  not  trouble 
myself  much  with  business."  If  he  was 
avaricious,  the  salary  would  be  no  check 
on  his  disposition  to  create  delay  and  ex- 
pense in  the  suits,  in  order  to  multiply  his 
fees.  There  would  be  no  check  on  avarice, 
but  indolence;  so  that  this  mixed  mode  of 
payment  was  the  very  worst  plan  that 
could  be  devised.  His  plan  was,  to  pay 
the  principal  officers  by  salaries  only«  and 
the  inferior  officers  by  fees — not  upon  the 
intermediate  steps  of  procedure,  but  on  the 
causes  being  concluded — so  as  to  obviate 
all  temptation  to  create  delay  and  expense, 
in  order  to  multiply  the  fees.  Then,  as  to 
the  mode  of  taking  evidence,  neither  the 
party  nor  the  Judge,  as  the  system  at 
present  existed,  saw  the  witnesses.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  substitute 
another  mode;  but  he  was  far  from  think- 
ing it  impossible;  and  he  certainly  did 
think,  that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
to  have  the  issues  tried  in  the  Master's 
Office,  instead  of  sending  them  to  a  Court 
of  Common  Law,  leaving  it  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  decide  on  questions  of  law, 
and  on  new  trials,  after  the  facts  had  been 
ascertained  by  trial  in  the  Master's  Office. 
As  to  the  difficulties  of  this  mode  of  taking 
evidence,  they  had  the  experience  of  pro- 
ceedings of  a  similar  kind  in  Scotland,  to 
guide  them.  The  Scotch,  about  four  or 
§ve  hundred  years  ago,  had  been  in  the 
civil  law  stage,  that  in  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  Doctors'  Comwous  now  are 


in  this  country ;  that  was  followed  by  the 
second  stage,  in  which  examinations  were 
taken  by  Commissioners,  but  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  parties  and  their  counsel  and 
agents,  if  they  chose  to  attend  and  question 
the  witnesses ;  and  of  late,  the  Scotch  had 
got  beyond  that,  and  had  reached  the 
third  stage,  in  which  the  issues  of  fact  were 
tried  before  a  Judge  and  Jury.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  Dr.  Lushington  should  have 
had  a  partiality  to  the  first  stage,  which 
was  that  of  his  own  Court,  the  Doctors  of 
Civil  Law  being,  as  was  well  known,  very 
much  attached  to  their  own  ways ;  neither 
was  he  surprised  that  his  learned  friend 
had  not  made  a  very  vigorous  defence  of 
the  principle  of  viva  voce  examination,  with 
a  partiality  to  which,  he  was  said  to  have 
begun  the  investigation.  According  to  his 
(the  Lord  Chancellor's)  plan  of  proceeding 
gradually,  he  proposed  by  his  Bill  to 
take  one  step,  from  the  first  stage  to  the 
second,  in  the  hope  that  this  would  enable 
him  to  make  a  safe  advance  to  the  third 
stage.  The  Chancery  Commissioners, 
mentioned  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
might  have  concurred,  for  anything  he 
knew,  in  the  expediency  of  retaining  the 
existing  mode  of  taking  evidence ;  bat  if 
so,  some  of  them  must  have  altered  their 
opinions  since  1826.  Before  he  had  sub- 
mitted his  plan  to  their  Lordships,  he  had 
laid  it  before  many  gentlemen  of  the  pro- 
fession, some  of  them  having  been  them- 
selves Commissioners  in  1826,  and  left 
them  to  discuss  it  among  themselves,  he 
not  being  present.  He  had  absented  him- 
self, as  the  freedom  of  urging  and  discus- 
sing objections  might  otherwise  have  been 
restrained  by  delicacy,  and  they  had  ap- 
proved of  his  plan  ;  so  that  if  the  Chancery 
Commissioners  of  1826  were  unanimous  in 
approving  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system  of  taking  evidence,  they  had  since 
taken  a  much  sounder  view  of  the  subject. 
As  to  tht  Commissions  of  Bankruptcy, 
it  was  notorious,  that  in  the  country  the 
attorneys  made  jobs  of  them,  and  yet  it 
was  equally  notorious,  that  in  many  places, 
some  of  the  greatest  men  and  the  ablest 
lawyers — Mr.  Seijeant  Cross,  Mr.  Losh, 
Mr.  Evans,  afterwards  Recorder  of  Bom* 
bay,  and  some  others  whom  he  might 
mention — had  acted  in  these  Commissions. 
It  was  but  fitting,  that  a  word  should  be 
put  in  for  the  country  Commissions,  when 
they  had  been  so  severely  attacked.  But 
his  general  objections  did  not  c^ply  to  the 
Commissioners  either  in  town  or  country^ 
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obviously  was,  to  deprive  the  defendant  of 
the  means  of  making  a  fraudulent  or  fabri- 
cated defence.  Courts  of  Equity  were  so 
strict  in  this  respect,  that  before  the  Court 
would  consent,  on  any  ground,  to  enlarge 
publication,  the  person  applying  for  that 
enlargement  was  compelled  to  swear,  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  evidence 
taken  on  the  other  side.  Now  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  that  this  advantage  could 
be  preserved  when  the  evidence  should  be 
taken  on  his  noble  and  learned  friend's 
plan.  The  investigation  in  most  cases 
could  not  be  concluded  in  a  single  day. 
There  must  be  an  adjournment,  and  the 
defendant  would  thus  be  aware  of  the  evi- 
dence on  the  other  side  in  time  to  enable 
him  to  set  up  a  fabricated  defence ;  and 
of  this  opportunity,  if  he  was  a  dishonest 
man,  which  defendants  unfortunately  too 
often  were,  he  would  not  fail  to  avail  him- 
self. This  was  an  important  part  of  his 
noble  and  learned  friend's  plan ;  and  as 
he  was  not,  at  present,  prepared  to  give  it 
his  full  concurrence,  he  stated  the  diffi- 
culties attending  it  merely  to  show  why  he 
could  not  accede  to  that  part  of  the  plan 
until  he  had  seen  the  details  and  had  fur- 
therconsidered  the  whole  subject.  He  should 
be  glad  if,  in  the  result,  he  could  agree 
with  his  noble  and  learned  friend ;  but  if 
he  should  feel  himself  compelled  to  differ 
from  him,  he  would  state  the  grounds  of 
dissent  fairly  and  frankly,  and  without  any 
party  or  personal  considerations.  These 
questions  about  the  Court  of  Chancery  had 
been  too  often  mixed  up  with  party  and 
personal  feelings  and  considerations.  But 
away  with  such  feelings  and  considerations 
in  treating  of  these  subjects,  which  were  in 
reality  no  party  matters.  Such  questions 
ought  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness and  candour,  for  all  of  them  could 
only  have  one  object  in  view — and  that 
was,  to  put  the  Court  upon  the  best  foot- 
ing as  a  tribunal  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  Having  said  thus  much  on  the 
subject  of  the  mode  of  taking  evidence, 
he  would,  with  their  Lordships'  permission, 
say  a  few  words  on  another  important 
branch  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend's 
plan,  and  that  was,  the  alteration  in  the 
machinery  of  the  Bankruptcy  tribunal, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  have  a  bearing 
backward  on  the  business  in  Chancery, 
and  diminish  the  labour  of  the  Judge  who 
presided  there.  That  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject might  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
administration  in  Bankruptcy  was  intrust- 


ed in  London,  and  within  forty  miles 
round  it,  to  seventy  Commissioners,  form- 
ed into  fourteen  Lists  ;  and  the  adminis- 
tration in  Bankruptcy  in  the  country  was 
intrusted  to  Commissioners  occasionally 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  his  predecessor  on  the 
Woolsack  (Eldon),  had  given  much  the 
same  character  of  the  country  Commis- 
sioners as  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
now  on  the  Woolsack  had  given  of  the 
Commissioners  generally ;  and  therefore 
it  had  been  Lord  Eldon's  object  to  trans- 
fer Commissions  of  Bankruptcy  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  country  to  the  London 
Commissioners.  Almost  all  the  abuses, 
indeed,  that  prevailed  in  the  administration 
of  this  branch  of  law  were  confined  to  the 
country  Commissions.  This  was  a  con- 
viction which  all  his  experience  and  ob- 
servation in  the  Court  of  Chancery  had 
confirmed ;  and  he  had,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  Session,  stated  the  remedy  which, 
in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  applied — and 
that  was,  to  follow  up  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Lord  Rosslyn,  by  establishing 
permanent  Commissions  in  the  great  towns 
in  the  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  metropolis.  His  noble  and  learned 
friend,  as  he  understood  him,  meant  to 
retain  these  Commissions,  and  to  appoint 
Lists  for  places  beyond  forty  miles  from 
London ;  and  he  was  glad  that  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  had  so  far  concurred 
with  him,  and  he  thought  that  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  had  therein 
acted  wisely  and  prudently.  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  out  of  doors  about 
the  London  Commissioners,  who  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  much  abuse. 
That  some  young  and  rather  inexpe- 
rienced men  were  appointed,  and  that 
some  men  retained  these  appointments 
after  being  far  advanced  in  age,  was  cer- 
tainly true.  He  knew  and  admitted  it ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  the 
Commissioners  generally,  and  as  a  body, 
were  as  able  men,  and  as  good  lawyers,  as 
any  in  the  profession ;  and  were,  to  say  the 
least,  in  that  respect  fully  on  a  footing 
with  those  who  insulted  and  reviled  them. 
He  alluded  to  a  petition  presented  a  short 
time  ago  to  that  House,  relative  to  the 
Commissioners,  in  which  the  grossest,  and, 
he  was  convinced,  the  most  unfounded 
charges  were  made  against  them.  He 
would  say  nothing  as  to  the  meeting  at 
whi  *h  that  petition  was  agreed  to,  because, 
according  to  the  newspaper  reports,   he 
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lliiugMMiit  of  the  PflrnuHiait  Publie  Debt,  ai  it  edited 
OP  5tfa  Janiiaiy,  1891 }  the  6um  p«id,  in  the  you  1828, 
aa  soQOunt  of  tiie  chaxge  of  Intereit  eiid  Management  of 
the  Permanent  Pubiie  Debt ;  the  Sum  which  will  be  re* 
qaiied,  ha  tiie  year  I88t,  to  deftay  the  Intereit  of  Ex- 
chequer Qiltoi  the  9um  p^id,  in  the  year  18S8.  to  defray 
the  Intereit  of  Exchequer  BilUi  and  the  total  amount  of 
all  Pfcymenti  made  out  of  the  Coniolidated  Fund  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  other  ttum  on  account  of  the 
Intereit  and  Management  of  the  National  Debt  and  hli 
MajMty'i  CiTxl  List,  in  each  of  the  yean  1827  and  1830. 
PMltioni  pmented.  By  Mr.  W.  Pattsn,  from  Royston, 
•gainit  tke  Dutici  on  Raw  Cotton.  By  Mr.  Btxo,  from 
Paddinfton,  agaimt  the  Aaetied  Taxei.  By  Mr.  Ey4v8, 
from  Leiceiter,  in  favour  of  the  Corporate  Funds  Bill ; 
tad  from  Derby,  Ibr  aecurutg  to  the  Hindooi  the  ei^oy^ 
meotof  their  Civil  Ritei.  By  Mr.  Lbbtbb,  from  Poole, 
againtt  the  propoied  alteration  of  Duties  on  Timber, 
WInei,  and  Cottons.  By  Mr.  Talbot,  from  Glamorgan, 
ton  a  Commutation  (tf  Titheit  and  fhnn  Bridgend,  in 
flivour  of  the  Ballot.  By  Mr.  HaBiuia,  from  KiUeen, 
Oalway,  against  the  reduction  of  the  Duty  on  Barilla, 

Supply  —  Navy  Estimates.]  On 
the  Motion  of  Sir  J.  Graham,  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply. 

Sir  J.  Oraham  then  rose  to  move  the 
Vote  for  the  Navy  Estimates,  and  begged 
to  claim  the  indtilgence  of  the  House  on 
account  of  his  inexperience  in  bringing 
forward  such  details  as  it  would  be  his 
duty  on  the  present  occasion  to  submit, 
which  would  dc  more  especially  necessary 
because,  although  his  non.  friend,  the 
member  for  Middlesex,  had  recovered  his 
voice,  he  regretted  to  say,  that  he  had 
lost  his.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  trouble  the  House  at  any  great 
length,  as  he  would  at  once  proceed  to 
the  subjects  to  which  it  would  be  his 
duty  and  his  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House.  The  hon.  member  for 
Edinburgh  had,  on  a  former  evening, 
intimated  that  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had 
wantonly,  and  without  any  necessity, 
materially  altered  the  form  of  the  Navy 
Estimates ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  observe, 
that  a  right  hon.  Baronet,  who  was  a  high 
authority  on  such  subjects,  had  partici- 
pated in  that  opinion.  Now,  he  could 
assure  those  hoii.  Gentlemen  and  the 
House,  that  he^had  not  willingly  made 
any  change,  much  less  any  change  which 
appeared  to  him  unnecessary.  But,  upon 
the  best  view  which  he  haa  been  able  to 
take  of  the  subject,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  change  which  he  nad  made  was 
not  imroaterialy  and  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  be  able  to  show  the  House 
that  it  was  indispensably  necessary.  Last 
Session,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  intro- 
duced a  Bill,  which  afterwards  passed  into 
an  Act,  for  regulating  the  payments  in  his 
(^oei  and  it  provided  that  the  payments 


on  account  of  the  Victualling  Board  dtoaM 
be  distinct  from  those  on  account  of  the 
Navy  Board,  and  thus  it  became  necessary 
that  there  should  be  separate  charges  in 
the  Estimates.  At  first  this  appeared  to 
him  (Sir  J.  Graham)  a  matter  of  minor 
importance ;  but  when  he  came  to  investi- 
gate the  accounts  and  papers  submitted  to 
him  in  his  own  office,  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  wise  and  salutary  measure, 
as  it  prevented  much  inconvenience  from 
the  intermingling  of  accounts,  and  mili- 
tated against  the  practice  of  throwing 
the  surplus  of  one  department  into  the 
deficiency  of  another.  He  disapproved 
most  highly  of  this  practice;  but,  in 
entering  into  some  extremely  reprehensible 
details  of  it,  it  was  not  necessary  that  he 
should  inculpate  his  predecessors  ;  for  be 
did  not  say,  that  the  practice  of  which  he 
complained  had  not  formerly  prevailed. 
But  although  it  was  sanctioned  by  long 
usage,  he  considered  that  inasmuch  as 
it  was  at  once  inconvenient,  inexpedient, 
and  unconstitutional,  they  should  not 
hesitate  to  apply  a  remedy.  To  explain 
the  nature  and  origin  of  this  practice,  he 
was  compelled  to  go  back  to  a  period 
comparatively  remote.  One  of  the  6nt 
Acts  that  succeeded  the  Revolution,  bj 
which  our  rights  and  liberties  were  so 
happily  secured,  was  the  Appropriation 
Act,  which  was  introduced  by  no  less  t 
person  than  Lord  Somers.  By  this  Act 
the  Commons  obtained  for  themselves,  not 
alone  the  right  of  fixing  the  whole  quantum 
of  Supplies,  but  likewise,  a  recognition  of 
their  right  to  appropriate  it  to  particular 
branches  of  the  public  service.  But  Hataeli 
in  his  Precedents  says,  the  Navy  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule ;  and  it  ap- 
peared, that  down  to  1795,  when  his  book 
was  published,  the  Naval  Estimatesdifiercd 
from  the  other  Supplies,  and  Hatsell  as- 
sigpss  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  there  is 
always  great  difficulty  in  forming  the 
Naval  Estimates,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  service,  which  is  exposed  to  mon 
casualties  than  any  other.  There  was  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  information  re- 
specting ships  on  foreign  stations;  the 
quantum  o^  repair  needed  by  such  vcsaek; 
and  the  many  unforeseen  circomstancei 
against  which  there  could  be  no  pfovisios, 
which  were  continually  liable  to  arise,  and 
thus  create  an  expense  that  had  not  beea 
anticipated.  The  sum  for  the  aervice  of 
the  Navy  had  been  voted  under  three 
heads ;  but  the  {^ross  aam  waa  alfv»ya  ap- 
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plied  to  the  Benriee  generally.    Within  a 
few  years  afterwardsy  however  (he  believed 
in  1798),  when  Lord  Spencer  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,    Parliament  ex- 
tended the  general  principle  of  the  Appro- 
priation Act  to  the  Naval  service;  and 
since  then,  the  Appropriation  Act  had 
regularly  distributed  the  gross  sum  under 
the  several  heads,  according  to  the  votes  of 
the  House  ;  and  thus  was  there  no  longer 
any  difference  between  the  Supply  for  the 
Navy,  and  that  for  the  other  branches  of 
the  public  service,    fiut  although  Parlia- 
ment had  declared,  legislatively,  that  there 
should  be  no  difference,  yet  practically  this 
had  been  disregarded,  and  the  gross  sum 
was,   as  before,  applied  to  the  service 
generally.    But  he,  after  carefully  viewing 
the  subject,  considered  that  the  time  was 
arrived  to  give  full  effect  to  the  change 
which  took  place  in  1798 ;  and  that  the 
authority  of  Parliament  should  be  enforced, 
in  the  regulation  of  the  Supplies  for  the 
Naval  Service,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
was  in  the  other  services.  Holding  strongly 
this  opinion,  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  under 
the  attention  of  that  House  a  few  facts,  to 
show  the  great  and  growing  departure 
from  the  rule  laid  down  in  1798,  which 
now  prevailed.     He  had  no  great  abuse 
to  lay  before  them,  nor  anything  to  state 
which  might  be,  perhaps,  properly  thrown 
forth  as  an  inculpation  of  hisimmediate  pre- 
decessors ;  yet  the  matter  was  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  House ;  and  though 
it  might  not  be  necessary  to  cast  a  retro- 
spective glance,  of  a  nature  very  strict  and 
searching,  upon  this  matter,  yet  he  had 
no  doubt  it  would  be  deemed  advisable  to 
turn  upon  it  a  prospective  glance  of  the 
strictest  scrutiny.     He  had  to  inform  the 
House,  that  works  of  great  extent  in  the 
department  of  the  naval  service  had  been 
begun,  completed,  and  paid  for,  without 
the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  Parliament, 
or  without  the  subject  having  once  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     These  works  were  paid  for  out 
of  the  surplus  upon  other  votes,  which  were 
greater  than  was  needed  for  the  purposes 
to  which  it  was  intended  they  should  be 
applied.    There  was  a  work  at  Weovel, 
near  Portsmouth,  commenced  and  com- 
pleted, and  paid  for,  by  the  Victualling 
jBoard,  without  any  vote  from  Parliament. 
Indeed,  the  subject  was  never  mentioned 
in  the  House  but  once,  and  that  incident- 
ally* when,  last  year  or  the  year  before, 
)u4  learned  friendi  the  memb^  for  Ports- 


mouth, seeing  great  works  going  on  in  his 
neighbourhood ,  asked  a  question  respecting 
them,  in  his  place,  and  he  was  informed, 
in  reply,  that  the  proceeds  arising  from  the 
sale  of  some  public  buildings  in  Portsmouth 
would  defray  the  expense.  The  House 
would  probably  feel  surprised,  when  he 
told  them  the  amount  of  that  expense, 
and  when  they  remembered  that  it  was 
sanctioned  by  no  vote  of  theirs :  the  ex- 
pense was  156,534/.  There  was  another 
work  of  the  Victualling  Board  that  was  of 
greater  extent  and  more  expensive.  He 
alluded  to  the  works  at  Cremin.  This 
case  differed  from  the  other,  because  it  was 
brought  under  the  Estimates  of  1826. 
But  the  vote  then  for  the  works  was  only 
4000/.,  while,  since  1825,  229,441/. 
had  been  expended.  This  he  considered 
as  excessive,  the  works  having  been  origi- 
nally contemplated  when  we  were  at  war, 
and  had  100  sail  of  the  line  at  sea. 
Another  work,  begun,  carried  on,  and 
finished,  without  the  sanction  or  knowledge 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  one  in  the 
Isle  of  Ascension — in  a  foreign  colony — 
and  although  it  was  of  no  great  amount, 
yet,  as  involving  the  same  vicious  principle, 
he  considered  it  worthy  of  attention.  The 
expense  was  under  10,000/.,  and  it  was,  as 
in  other  cases,  provided  for  by  balances 
unaccounted  for  to  Parliament.  Hitherto 
he  had  spoken  only  of  the  Victualling  Board. 
He  would  next  proceed  to  show,  that  the 
very  objectionable — indeed,  unconstitu- 
tional— ^system  of  appropriation  of  sums 
voted  by  that  House  to  uses  other  than 
those  specified  in  the  voted  estimates,  was 
not  confined  to  the  Victualling  Board, 
but  also  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  Navy 
Board.  The  first  example  he  would  cite  in 
point  was  the  expense  of  certain  works 
carried  on  at  Woolwich.  The  estimate 
for  these  works  was  184,465/.,  the  works 
being  a  wall  and  basin ;  and  yet  the  sum 
actually  expended  was  325,908/.,  being 
very  nearly  double  the  ampunt  of  the  ori- 
ginal estimate ;  and,  what  was  more,  and 
what  the  House  was,  he  was  sure,  hardly 
prepared  to  hear,  the  difference  was  made 
good  without  a  vote  or  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament, by  a  mode  to  which  he^should  pre- 
sently have  occasion  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Committee.  All  that  he  wanted 
then  to  impress  upon  the  House  was, 
that  sums  of  the  public  money  were  ex- 
pended, and  works  carried  on,  without  the 
sanction  or  knowledge  of  that  House — a 
praelicei  he  need  not  say,  highly  objec* 
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tionable — indeed,  uDconstitutional.  The 
question  was  not  whether  these  works  were 
useful,  or  that  expenditure  on  the  whole 
advantageous,  but  whether  any  such  ex- 
penditure should  be  undertaken  unless 
with  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  The 
next  work  carried  on  in  this  way,  without 
the  sanction  of  a  vote  of  that  House,  was 
one  at  Leith — on  which  the  Navy  Board 
expended  7,908/.,  not  one  shilling  of 
which  was  voted  by  Parliament.  This  oc- 
curred in  1829;  and  it  might  be  in  the 
recollection  of  hon.  Members,  that  he  had 
himself,  at  the  instance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Leith,  urged  the  consideration  of  the 
works  on  the  attention  of  Government.  He 
had  done  so,  but  he  never  for  a  moment  con- 
templated the  expenditure  of  a  single  penny 
not  specifically  voted  by  that  House  for  that 
distinct  purpose.  He  stated  this  to  anti- 
cipate any  observations  on  his  then  ap- 
parently censuring  an  expenditure  which  he 
had  himself  approved  of.  The  next  item  of 
public  money,  expended  without  the  author- 
ity of  Parliament,  was  that  of  a  ship  build- 
ing at  Bombay,  to  which  26,240/.  was  ap- 
propriated last  year  without  a  vote  of  that 
House — the  sum  being  taken  from  the 
estimate  for  the  dock-yards  at  that  place. 
The  vessel — a  seventy-four — would  re- 
quire 50,000/.  to  complete  her — so  that 
he  should  have  to  call  for  a  vote  for  the 
expense  of  the  current  year — not  wishing 
to  follow  the  course  of  his  predecessors, 
who,  last  year,  took  no  credit  for  the 
26,242/.  which  they  did  not  expend  on 
the  dock-yard,  and  had  the  item  under  one 
head  referred  to  another.  He  had  now  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a 
still  more  important  defect  in  the  system 
of  expenditure  pursued  in  the  naval  de- 
partment: he  alluded  to  the  practice  of 
employing  more  men  in  that  service  than 
the  votes  of  Parliament  sanctioned.  Since 
1820,  the  Committee  would  be  surprised, 
he  believed,  when  he  informed  it,  that 
1,500  had  been  constantly,  and  in  one 
year  3,100  men  were — employed  in  the 
Naval  department,  more  than  the  esti- 
mates sanctioned.  In  other  words,  and 
this  would  make  the  matter  tangible  to  the 
Committee,  since  1820,  1,243,100/.  had 
been  paid  for  wages,  more  than  the  vote  of 
that  House  sanctioned.  A  question  very 
naturally  suggested  itself — how  did  the 
Government  manage  to  pay  this  extraor- 
dinary surplus  of  expenditure  over  esti- 
mate ?  Whence  did  the  money  come,  for 
supporting    1;500  seamen  a  yesu:   more 


than  Parliament  had  provided  for?  The 
answer  to  this  question  opened  his  views 
of  the  proper  mode  of  bringing  forward 
the  Navy  expenditure,  under  the  distinct 
and  sifting  investigation  of  Parliament. 
The  answer  then  was  this : — To  make  good 
this  extraordinary  additional  expenditure 
of  the  wages  of  1,500  seamen,  his  prede- 
cessors in  o£Bce  had  reduced,  practically, 
the  estimates  for  timber,  and  the  materials 
for  building  ships,  and  for  keeping  our 
arsenals  in  such  a  state  as  that  war  should 
not  take  us  at  a  disadvantageous  surprise; 
that  IS,  the  estimates  voted  for  these  spe- 
cific purposes  by  that  House  were  not 
entirely  expended  under  these  heads,  and 
the  difference  between  the  sum  actually 
expended,  and  that  voted,  was  appro- 
priated to  other  items  (that  for  the  wagei 
of  the  1,500  additional  seamen,  for  ex- 
ample), the  actual  expenditure  under 
which  exceeded  the  sums  specified  in  the 
voted  estimate.  The  Committee  would 
not  readily  believe  the  extent  to  which 
this  transfer  of  the  surplus  under  one  bead, 
to  the  deficit  under  another  head,  had 
been  carried  on  for  years  in  the  office 
which  he  then  filled.  Take  the  article 
timber  and  ship-building  material?,  to 
which  he  had  just  alluded,  as  a  striking 
instance  in  the  way  of  the  ezpenditare 
being  much  less  than  the  vote,  the  addi- 
tional 1,500  seamen  being  a  striking  in- 
stance, on  the  other  hand,  of  the  exces 
of  expenditure  over  the  estimate  annually 
submitted  to  that  House. 
In  four  years  the  votes  for  timber 

and  building  amounted  to.  .£d,705,0i>} 
While  the  actual  expenditure 

was  but 2,675,00-» 


Leaving  a  surplus  of  estimate 

over  expenditure  of £  1,030,00'^ 

Then  in  the  article  of  army  provislorr. 
the  voted  estimate,  as  compared  with  tht 
actual  expenditure,  stood  thus : — 

Estimate  for  four  years    . . .  .£2,700,0^"^ 
Expenditure  for  four  years.  • . .  1,895,00 J 

Leaving  a  surplus  of  estimate 
over  expenditure  of £  805,00^' 

The  annual  surplus,  therefore,  wa' 
200,000/.,  which  being  appropriated  i^ 
other  items,  the  expenditure  of  wbid 
exceeded  the  voted  estimate ;  the  genera! 
outlay  under  the  head  '*  Naval  Depart* 
ment,"  was  thus  made  to  square  one  way 
or  another  as  it  came  before  Parhamtfi'. 
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Was  this  the  mode,  he  would  ask,  in  which 
the  public  money  should  be  appropriated? 
or  rather  was  that  the  mode  of  appropria- 
tion which  Parliament  should  sanction? 
There  were  two  facts  connected  with  this 
system,  which  he  thought  well  worthy  of 
the  notice  of  the  Committee.  The  first 
was,  the  distinct  declaration  of  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Deputy-chairman  of  the 
Victualling  Board,  in  a  report  made  to 
him,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Navy  Estimates,  in  the  large  sense  of  the 
term,  to  be  framed  according  to  any  other 
principle  than  that  to  which  he  had  just 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Committee ; 
that  the  naval  service  was  of  that  peculiar 
nature,  so  dependent  upon  contingencies, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  specify 
beforehand  the  actual  outlay  under  each 
head,  and  that  the  thing  must  be  done,  in 
a  manner,  in  the  gross ;  the  surplus  of  one 
item  making  good  the  deficit  of  another, 
and  thus  the  whole  expenditure  squaring 
with  the  sum  of  the  estimate.  To  this 
principle,  so  laid  down,  he  could  not  sub- 
scribe. He  saw  no  reason  why  the  actual 
expenditure  should  not,  as  in  other  branches 
of  the  public  service,  be  estimated  so  as  to 
square  with  the  actual  sums  voted,  and 
why  it  should  be  left  a  rough  guess,  in 
which  the  surplus  under  one  head  should 
be  employed  to  make  good  the  deficit 
under  another.  He  had  consulted  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  on  the  subject,  and 
they  had  declared  the  practice  he  had  ad- 
verted to  illegal,  while  he  was  persuaded 
it  was  injudicious.  He,  therefore,  disap* 
proved  very  much  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy-chairman,  and  of 
the  practices  to  which  they  had  led,  which, 
although  not  corrupt,  might  easily  be- 
come so — the  salaries  of  the  public  offi- 
cers being  part  of  the  votes  of  the  year, 
and  a  possibility  existing  of  making  a 
saving  on  one  side  account  for  a  deficiency 
on  the  other.  Thus,  from  what  he  had 
stated,  it  appeared,  that  large  sums  had 
been  expended  on  Weovel  and  Cremin 
without  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of 
Parliament,  and  that  these  expenses  were 
provided  for  by  the  surplus  arising  on 
votes,  which  greatly  exceeded  the  necessity 
under  which  it  was  presumed  they  were 
asked.  He  was  now  about  to  state  some- 
thing, in  which,  no  doubt,  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Middlesex,  would  fully 
agree  with  him.  They  had  often  together 
fought  the  estimates  when  announced  for 
the  current  year,  but  they  had  omitted 


one  thing,  of  the  necessity  of  which  their 
long  sitting  in  Opposition  ought  to  have 
convinced  them,  they  had  omitted  to  in- 
sist on  the  means  of  knowing  what  was  . 
the  actual  expenditure.  In  1829  and 
1830,  the  attention  of  the  House  had 
been  called  to  the  defects  of  the  Vic- 
tualling Board  system,  and  both  his  hon. 
friend  and  himself  had  too  much  neg-  ^ 
lected  the  details  of  the  estimates,  in 
their  anxiety  to  effect  a  tangible  reduction 
of  the  general  sum  of  the  votes.  Had 
they  not  been  too  much  occupied  in  point- 
ing out  these  savings,  they  would  have 
effected  much  benefit  in  investigating  how 
far  the  actual  expenditure  under  each 
head  squared  with  each  estimate.  The 
only  remedy  which  he  saw  then  was,  to  lay 
before  the  House  annually  a  balance-sheet, 
in  which  would  be  specifically  placed 
under  each  head,  the  actual  expenditure 
of  the  Navy  and  Victualling  Boards.  Under 
the  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  he  had 
early  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  sever  the  expen- 
diture of  the  two  branches,  now  included 
under  one  head  of  Navy  Estimates,  into 
the  expenditure  under  the  Navy  Board  and 
under  the  Victualling  Board,  and  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
had  determined  upon  a  still  further  divi- 
sion in  his  department.  This  severing  of 
the  items  under  the  two  great  heads  of 
the  Victualling  and  Navy  Departments, 
would  be  one  great  step  towards  the  sim- 
plification which  his  proposed  balance- 
sheet  contemplated.  He  also  meant  to 
classify,  under  distinct  headings,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  several  sub-branches  of 
each  department,  such  as  the  Navy,  the 
Marines,  Transports,  and  the  provisions 
and  means  of  conveyance  of  convicts.  In 
proceeding  to  the  estimates  for  the  present 
year,  he  should  feel  himself  obliged  to 
submit  a  large  vote  for  timber,  and  other 
materials  for  ships,  docks,  &c.,  in  conse- 
quence, in  a  great  degree,  he  must  say,  of 
the  misappropriation  in  the  four  years  to 
which  he  had  more  than  once  referred,  of 
the  sums  voted  for  this,  just  now,  very 
important  branch  of  our  service.  He  should 
have  felt,  he  need  not  premise,  great  satis- 
faction if,  consistently  with  a  sense  of 
duty,  he  could  have  proposed  a  reduction. 
But,  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his 
duty — feeling  that  these  were  not  the 
times  when  short-sighted  economy  should 
be  studied  in  our  arsenals,  and  applied  to 
our  means  of  providing  for  the  mainten- 
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ance  of  the  honour  and  safety  of  the 
country.  He  should,  therefore,  have  to 
ask  the  Committee  for  a  larger  grant,  viz, 
819,000/.,  under  the  head  of  Timber  and 
Mater iafs  for  the  Ships,  Docks,  &c.  than 
the  vote  of  last  year ;  and  he  should,  be- 
sides, have  to  submit  a  specific  estimate 
of  60,000/.  for  steam-engine  machinery, 
for  steam-boats  of  war.  With  regard  to 
the. number  of  men,  although  there  was 
an  apparent  increase  to  the  extent  of  3,000, 
the  House  would  be  deceived  if  they  ima- 
gined that  any  augmentation  of  force  to 
that  extent  could,  in  reality,  take  place 
under  the  vote  he  proposed ;  for  on  the 
1st  of  January,  although  the  vote  last  year 
was  for  20,000  seamen  and  9,000  ma- 
fines,  he  yet  fouitd,  upon  his  accession  to 
his  present  pffice,  that  there  were  21,900 
seamen,  and  9,500  marines — 500  of  these 
being  supernumeraries.  The  number  was 
pow  less,  and  he  asked  for  the  larger  num- 
ber of  22,000  seamen,  and  10,000  ma- 
rines, for  the  express  purpose  of  not  keep- 
ing a  greater  number  of  men  than  Parlia- 
ment by  its  express  vote  had  authorised. 
He  would  keep  a  large  margin  in  his  ac- 
counts. It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  keep  32,000  men  afloat, 
but  he  asked  for  the  means  of  keeping  up 
the  force  which  he  found  in  existence,  on 
acceding  to  office,  without  violating  that 
principle  which  the  Government  ought 
always  to  observe,  but  which  had  of  late 
years  been  set  aside.  The  total  esti- 
mate of  last  year  was  5,594,955/. ;  that 
for  this  year  would  be,  5,875,386/.,  being 
280,43 1  /.  more  than  last  year.  To  explain 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  premise,  that 
whel-eas  last  year  the  estimate  for  men  was 
but  29,000,  while  he  then  plainly  asked 
for  the  full  complement  of  32,000,  thereby 
adding  to  the  estimate  101,000/.  Then 
in  the  estimate  for  dock-yards  and  build- 
ing materials,  there  would  be  an  increase 
ofl30,p00/, ;  in  the  charge  for  workmen 
in  the  dock- yards,  there  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  24,000/.,  and  in  timber  an  in- 
crease of  70,000/.  over  the  estimate  of  last 
year.  He  had  already  pointed  out  the 
misappropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  sums 
voted  for  some  of  these  estimates ;  he  had 
shown  that  while  some  weie  more  than 
the  expenditure,  others  were  considerably 
less;  f)nd  it  was  his  object  to  classify  each 
bonajide  expenditure  under  its  respective 
head,  so  that  Parliament  might  see  with 
its  own  eyes  the  actual  appropriation  of 
the  public  money  which  it  voted  for  the 


public  service.  Now,  to  enable  him  to  do 
this,  it  was  but  fair  to  state  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  a  balance-sheet  with 
a  pretty  large  margin,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  assort  to  each  item  its  particular  place, 
and  to  make  allowance  for  those  con- 
tingent difierences  between  the  actual 
expenditure  and  the  estimate,  which  at  the 
outset  at  least,  and  under  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  country,  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  him  to  wholly  avoid.  In  all 
cases,  however,  he  should  come  forward 
and  ask  for  the  actual  amount  which  he 
conceived  the  estimate  required.  In  this 
spirit,  as  he  had  before-mentioned,  he  asked 
for  25,000/.  for  the  line-of-battle  ship  now 
building  at  Bombay ;  for  which  26,000/1 
was  last  year  appropriated  without  a 
vote  of  credit.  He  had  stated,  that  the 
whole  estimate  of  this  year  for  naval  ser* 
vices  would  exceed  that  of  last  year  by 
280,431/.;  but  by  the  savings  wliich  he 
proposed  to  effect  in  his  department, 
that  sum  would  be  reduced  considerably. 
But,  before  he  proceeded  to  describe  these 
savings,  he  begged  leave  to  remind  the 
Committee,  that  a  certain  discretionary 
confidence  must  be  left  in  him,  as  to  a  fofl 
statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  the  increase 
he  had  just  specified  to  the  year's  esti- 
mate. The  circumstances  of  the  country 
at  this  moment  would,  he  was  convinced, 
suggest  to  the  Committee  a  reason  for  a 
qualified  reserve  as  to  certain  points  con- 
nected with  this  increase.  He  wa»  free 
to  avow,  that  he  could  not,  consistently 
with  his  sense  of  duty,  recommend  any  re- 
duction of  the  naval  force  of  the  country'. 
suchaSjUnderother  circumstances,  external 
and  internal,  he  should  have  felt  himself 
bound  to  effect;  but  to  this  general  expres- 
sion of  the  fact  he  must,  for  the  reasons 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  then  confine 
himself.  In  the  civil  department,  how- 
ever, he  had  effected  reductions  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Of  the  ten  Commission- 
ers  of  the  Victualling  and  Navy  Board*, 
he  proposed  to  abolish  two  commissioner- 
ships  of  the  Navy  Board,  at  a  salary  c( 
from  1,000/.  to  1,500/.  a  year  ;  two  of  the 
Victualling  Board,  salary  1,000/.  a  year; 
a  Draughtsman  of  the  Navy,  at  350/.; 
and  two  Clerks,  at  from  300/.  to  500/.  a 
year.  Then,  as  the  Committee  was  awjre. 
under  the  present  arrangement,  the  salary 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  yr&%  saved  t- 
the  public,  and  arrangements  were  in  |m- 
gress  for  abolishing  the  office  of  the  Pay- 
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master  of  Marines,  and  for  transferring 
his  duties  to  the  Victualiing  and  Navy 
Boards.  In  the  different  dock-yards  also 
he  had  been  able  to  effect  considerable  re- 
ductions. He  reduced  the  number  of 
Civil  Officers  in  those  yards  by  fifty-six  ; 
and  this  reduction,  ana  after  making  due 
allowance  in  superannuations,  would  effect 
a  clear  saving  to  the  public  of  16,674/. 

The  present  charge  was £22,305 

The  Superannuation  Allowance 

would  be 5,631 


Leaving  a  clear  saving  to  the 

Public  of £16,674 

He  also  meant  to  effect  a  reduction  of 
eighteen  other  offices,  the  salaries  of  which 
amounted  to  3,050?.,  but  for  which  there 
should  be  no  superannuation  allowance. 
In  all,  he  had  effected  a  reduction  in  the 
civil  department  of  his  office  to  the  extent 
of  27,238/.  As  he  had  touched  upon 
the  subject  of  superannuations,  he  hoped 
he  might  be  permitted  to  state,  that  afler 
all  he  had  on  former  occasions  said,  with 
respect  to  the  improvidence  with  which 
they  had  been  hitherto,  in  too  many  in- 
stances efieQted,  it  would  not  be  then  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  repeat  at  any  length, 
the  principles  which  guided  him  in  efiect- 
ing  them  in  the  instances  to  which  he  had 
just  directed  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee. He  felt  it  would  be  impossible,  con- 
sistently with  a  sense  of  right,  to  refuse  a 
superannuation  allowance  to  an  officer 
who  had  entered  his  office  on  an  under- 
standing that,  under  circumstances,  he 
should  be  etititled  to  it.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  it  would  be  found  that  he 
v^as  not  too  indiscriminate  in  his  admission 
of  these  claims.  His  rule  was,  to  allow 
just  claims  and  length  of  service  when  the 
office  was  necessary;  and  in  cases  in 
which  the  offices  were  superfluous,  his 
rule  was,  to  abolish  the  office,  but  to  allow 
a  fair  superannuation  allowance.  The 
latter  would  be  but  a  temporary  pressure, 
while  the  former  would,  after  a  compa- 
ratively short  and  yearly  decreasing  period 
be  a  general  saving  to  the  public.  He  had 
also  carried  into  effect  another  alteration, 
which  had  been  contemplated  by  his  pre- 
decessor. There  was  a  large  number  of 
public  servants,  who  received  salaries 
instead  of  wages.  He  had  put  114 
of  these  persons  upon  wages,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  superannuation  would  re- 
vert to  ihem  on  their  retirement.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  concluded  with  mov- 


ing, that  1,081,600Z.  be  allowed  his 
Majesty  for  the  wages  of  32,000  men, 
including  10,000  marines,  for  the  service 
of  the  current  year,  at  2L  125.  per  man 
per  month. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  did  not  rise  to  offer  any 
direct  opposition  to  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net's motion,  but  to  correct  certain  errors 
into  which  he  had  fallen  in  his  statement. 
He  thought  himself  called  upon  to  defend 
the  late  Ministry,  and  believed  that  he 
should  have  no  very  difficult  task  in  doing 
so,  since  the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself 
had  quoted  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hatsell 
on  the  subject.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  soon  find,  that  his  vaunted  consti- 
tutional plan  of  classifying  the  several 
items  of  the  naval  expenditure  under 
heads  in  which  the  actual  expenditure 
should  accurately  correspond  with  the 
estimates,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  would,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  our  naval  force,  and  the  numer- 
ous contingencies  and  intricacies  involved 
in  it,  whicn  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  or 
provide  against,  be  wholly  impracticable. 
To  the  authority  of  Mr,  Hatsell,  no  one 
was  more  willing  thaii  himself  to  bow  with 
due  submission ;  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance, he  found  that  authority  was  in  bis 
favour;  for  that  learned  gentleman  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  in  the  estimates  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  Navy,  on  account  of  the 
difficult  circumstances  attending  it,  the 
House  did  not  require  so  much  strictness 
as  in  those  of  the  Army.  If  he  was  not 
mistaken,  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  when  holding 
a  situation  at  the  Navy  Board,  had  made 
the  same  statement.  But  the  attempt 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was. now 
about  to  make,  had  been  made  in  Ame- 
rica, and  abandoned  as  impracticable. 
The  American  Congress  was,  even  more 
jealous  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  public  money  than  was  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  yet  they  had  abandoned 
the  schemes  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  now  about  to  try.  tt  appeared 
from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
American  Navy,  made  to  Congress  last 
year^  that  such  was  the  fact.  By  the  way 
he  should  wish  to  know  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  how  he  found  out  that  the 
law  of  1798  regulated  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates. That  Act  certainly  enacted  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  their  transactions  with  the 
Government;  but  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Navy.    Up  to  that  year  from 
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the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Navy  department  was  de- 
frayed by  a  charge  of  Al.  per  man,  this 
charge,  including  the  wages  of  seamen, 
the  cost  of  ships,  and  other  items  of  ex- 
penditure: but  that  mode  having  led  to 
an  accumulation  of  naval  debt,  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  1798,  proposed  the  plan  which,  under 
certain  modifications,  was  in  force  till 
1821.  A  change  was  certainly  made 
then,  but  not  such  a  one  as  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  seemed  to  imagine,  for  in  that 
very  year  the  estimates  were  voted  as 
usual,  excepting  that  what  was  under  one 
head,  or  gross  sum,  was  divided  into  twen- 
ty or  thirty  separate  items.  The  fact  was, 
this  was  the  only  modification  oC  which 
the  mode  was  susceptible ;  and  when  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  spoke  of  his  great  re- 
medial balance-sheet,  with  its  ''  wide  roar-, 
gin,''  let  him  tell  him,  that  the  admission  of 
the  wide  margin  arrangement  was  a  tacit 
acknowledgement  that  his  plan  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect,  in  the  sense  which 
they  were  bound  to  believe  he  propound- 
ed it.  He  repeated,  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  find  the  change  he  now 
meditated  quite  impracticable ;  the  Ame- 
ricans had  done  so,  and  the  American 
auditor  of  accounts .  had  said,  that  they 
must  take  enough  to  cover  all  contingen- 
cies. The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  called 
the  system  to  which  he  had  alluded  a 
growing  abuse.  He  denied  that  it  was  so. 
There  was  no  corrupt  purpose  served  by 
it.  The  persons  who  made  out  the  Esti- 
mates always  gave  them  according  to 
their  best  means  of  information.  He  was, 
however,  anxious  to  see  the  balance-sheet 
promised  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  The 
books  that  existed  in  the  Navy  offices  had 
not  for  their  object  to  shew  the  precise  ex- 
penditure of  the  money  voted.  Those 
books  had  been  constructed  with  the  sole 
object  of  checking  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
A  change,  however,  had  lately  taken  place 
in  the  lK)oks.  That  change  was  made  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  the  Accountant-general 
of  the  Navy  who  had  proposed  new  books 
of  accounts,  of  which  he  had  no  doubt  the 
balance-sheet  now  produced  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  was  the  result.  That  mode 
of  keeping  the  accounts  was  tried  for  the 
first  time  in  1826,  as  an  experiment.  There 
was  a  great  doubt  whether  that  experi- 
ment would  succeed,  but  after  various 
trials,  improvements  had  been  gradually 
introduced,  till  now,  he  believed,  (he  sys- 


tem had    nearly    arrived  at  perfection. 
Some  time  ago  there  was  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  the   mode   of  keeping  the 
public  accounts,    and  the    system    now 
adopted  by  the  right  hon.   Baronet  was 
then  recommended,  and  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  when    such  a  Committee 
was  in  existence,  the  Victualling  Board 
would   anticipate  their   decision.    These 
were  the  general  principles  on  which  he 
defended   the  conduct  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  predecessors  in  his  present  office. 
He  would  nrow  give  some  explanations  on 
a  few  of  the  items.    The  first  of  these  re- 
lated to  the  works  at  Weovel,  near  Ports- 
mouth.     The    victualling    establishment 
was  carried  on  partly  at  Crosport,  and 
partly  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  circumstance  much  inconvenience 
was  often  found  to   arise.      The    Lord 
High  Admiral  (for  to  him  this  change  was 
owing)  observing  the  inconvenience,  pro- 
posed to  remedy  it  by  uniting  the  vic- 
tualling establishments  at  the  place  which 
he  had  mentioned.     Considerable  expense 
was  of  course  incurred  in  the  removal  of 
the  two  establishments  to  one  point,  but 
the  Estimate  now  laid  on  the  Table  by  the 
right   hon.   Baronet,  certainly  exceeded 
what  it  had  been  when  he  (Sir  G.  Clerk 
was  in  office.     In  1827  (under  Mr.  Can- 
ning's Administration  he  believed),  a  Trea- 
sury Order  was  made,  directing  that  no 
more  should  be  taken,  on  that  aocoont, 
than  had  been  taken  in  late  years.     Di- 
rections were  also  given,  that  the  new 
buildings  should  be  used  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  all  the  old  buildings  were  to  be 
sold.  In  consequence  of  the  arrangements 
then  made,  the  Adtairalty  was  enabled  to 
make  reductions  to  the  amount  of  4,000/. 
or  5,000/.  annually.    The  next  case  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  referred,  was 
that  of  Leith  harbour.     Upon  that  subject 
he  should  say  that  he  wished  the  Treasury 
would  suspend  the  works  there  going  on, 
until  a  new  survey  had  been  taken.     That 
work  was,  however,  begun  under  the  au- 
thority of  an  Act  of  Parliament.     He  had 
objected  to  it  on  a  former  occasion,   and 
he  had  then  been  left  alone  in  his  oppo>i- 
tion.     But,  said  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
a  sum  of  7,000/.  had  been  expended  upoa 
the     works,     without    the    Government 
coming  to    Parliament  for  authority  t--^ 
expend  the  money.     If  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  look  into  the  Act  of  Parliament,  h<r 
would  find  thai  the  persons  possessed  ui 
certain  wharfs  at  that  place,  gave  them 
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up  to  the  naval  department.  The  Ad- 
miralty, therefore,  no  longer  required  the 
Dock-yard  at  Leith.  It  had  therefore 
determined  to  sell  the  premises,  though 
they  were  not  sold  yet,  in  consequence  of 
the  depreciation  of  property,  which,  owing 
to  various  circumstances,  into  which  it  was 
unnecessary  to  enter,  had  recently  taken 
place  at  Leith.  If  the  Admiralty  had 
pushed  the  sale  of  those  premises,  instead 
of  receiving  20,000^  for  them,  which  they 
were  worth,  they  would  not  have  received 
for  them  at  present  half  that  money.  This 
sum  of  7,000/.,  therefore,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  advance  of  money  made  by 
the  Government  until  the  sale  of  the  pre- 
mises. There  was  another  point  in  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  which 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  said, 
that  there  had  been  expended  on  the 
works  at  Woolwich  320,000/.,  although 
1 84,000/.  only  had  been  voted  for  them. 
Now  the  excess  of  the  expenditure  above 
the  grant  of  Parliament  was  by  no  means 
so  large  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  repre- 
sented, and  arose  from  causes  which  af- 
forded a  sufficient  justification  for  it.  The 
work  at  Woolwich,  on  which  this  expen- 
diture had  mainly  taken  place,  was  not  a 
new  work.  It  was  a  wharf  wall,  of  which 
it  bad  been  found  necessary  to  alter  the 
direction,  because  it  created  an  accumu- 
lation of  mud,  and  thus  impeded  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Thames.  In  the  course  of 
the  work,  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  wall 
of  Woolwich-yard  became  apparent.  In 
the  papers  lodged  in  the  Admiralty,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  find  remon- 
strance after  remonstrance  issued  by  the 
Admiralty,  insisting  that  no  money  save 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  should  be 
laid  out  on  that  work.  It  was  only  last 
summer  that  part  of  the  wall  at  Woolwich 
had  given  way ;  and  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  with  the  greatest  rapid- 
ity in  getting  it  built  up  above  high-water 
mark,  inasmuch  as  it  cost  50/.  a  week  in 
pumping  the  water  out  whilst  the  work 
was  erecting  below  the  level  of  the  river. 
Now,  if  the  Admiralty  could  provide  for 
that  expense  out  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  Estimates  voted  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  year,  he  thought  that  they 
were  justified  in  so  doing.  The  observa- 
tions which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
made  on  the  charge  of  26,000/.  for  build- 
ing a  ship  of  the  line  at  Bombay,  admit- 
ted of  an  easy  answer.  In  the  year  1829, 
VOL.  II.  {««} 


a  sum  of  40,000/.  was  charged  in  the  Es- 
timates for  the  building  of  this  line-of- 
battle  ship.  In  that  year,  only  16,000/. 
of  the  grant  was  expended,  so  that  there 
was  24,000/.  left  in  hand  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  of  that  ship ; 
if,  therefore,  he  argued  the  point  on  the 
ground  of  the  strict  application  of  the 
sums  voted  in  the  Estimates  to  the  pur- 
poses stated  in  the  Estimates,  he  thought 
that  he  should  be  able  to  make  out  a  case  to 
satisfy  the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself.  If 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  for  it  at  the  Admiralty, 
he  would  find  the  balance-sheet  for  the 
year  1829  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
the  fact  which  he  had  just  stated.  He 
must  also  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Vic- 
tualling Board  against  the  sneers  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  for  that  Board  would 
not  have  been  justified  in  asking  for  less 
than  210,000/.  last  year.  A  large  portion 
of  that  sum  was  required  for  the  expense 
of  garrisons  abroad,  and  the  difference  in 
price  there,  accounted  in  a  great  measure 
for  the  surplus.  A  portion  of  the  fleet, 
too,  had  been  employed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  beef  might  be  purchased  for 
2d,  per  pound,  so  that  the  Estimates  for 
victualling  might  be  less  without  any  im- 
putation being  deserved  by  the  Admi- 
ralty of  last  year.  As  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  men  to  be  employed  in  the  Navy,  it 
was  the  confident  expectation  of  the  late 
Government,  on  the  return  of  the  fleet  from 
the  Mediterranean,  to  be  able  to  reduce 
that  number  from  32,000  men  to  only 
27,000  men.  They  had  not,  indeed,  made 
that  reduction,  because  the  time  had  not 
quite  arrived  when  the  late  Ministers  could 
carry  their  intentions  into  effect.  It  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  sum  voted  for 
the  Navy  last  year  was  5,500,000/.,  of 
which  less  than  5,300,000/.  had  been 
spent,  so  that  there  remained  a  balance  of 
280,000/.  in  favour  of  the  country  ;  that 
sum  had  not  been  disposed  of,  but  re- 
mained in-  the  Exchequer,  applicable  to 
any  purpose  to  which  the  present  servants 
of  the  Crown  might  think  fit  to  devote 
it.  The  right  honourable  Baronet  contem- 
plated the  drawing  out  of  this  sum,  and 
contemplated,  besides,  the  spending  of 
280,000/.  above  the  amount  of  the  esti- 
mates of  last  year.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  doubted  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  he  would  refer  him  to  the  Ad- 
miralty balance-sheet  for  last  year.  There 
was,  therefore,  now  in  the  Exchequer,  a 
21 
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desirous  of  patronage  and  influence^  and 
of  not  hesitating  to  gratify  his  desire  at  the 
public  expense.  Now  what  was  the  fact? 
The  fact  was,  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Jamaica,  who  was  a  relative  of  a  gallant 
officer  opposite,  had  only  been  appointed 
two  years,  and  was  not  entitled  to  any 
superannuation.  He  need  hardly  say, 
therefore,  that  that  gentleman  had  not 
been  superannuated.  In  making  the  ap- 
pointment which  he  had  made,  he  had 
proceeded  as  he  in  his  conscience  believed 
he  ought  to  have  proceeded.  A  gallant 
officer,  whose  wounds,  and  services,  and 
years,  entitled  him  to  the  notice  of 
Government,— he  was  sure  that  he  need 
only  mention  the  name  of  the  gallant 
officer  to  whom  he  alluded,  and  the 
House  would  readily  concur  in  this  ob- 
servation, he  meant  Captain  Usher — had 
been  offered  by  him  a  frigate  soon  after 
he  came  into  office.  Captain  Usher, 
however,  told  him  that  he  was  unfit  to  go 
to  sea;  that  he  was  oppressed  by  his 
wounds,  and  that  his  sufierings  and  con- 
stitution required  another  climate.  Upon 
this  representation,  he  had  thought  that 
he  was  performing  only  an  act  of  fairness 
and  of  justice  to  a  gallant  man,  in  ap- 
pointing Captain  Usher,  there  being  no 
charge  for  superannuation,  to  the  post 
which  Commissioner  Inglis  had  resigned. 
So  much,  therefore,  for  his  love  of  patron- 
age, his  desire  of  influence,  and  his  not 
hesitating  to  burthen  the  country  with  an 
unnecessary  charge.  From  this  subject 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  proceeded  to 
animadvert  upon  the  alterations  which  had 
been  made  in  the  victualling  department. 
Now,  the  theory  for  which  he  had  con- 
tended on  the  other  side  of  the  House, — 
a  theory  which  he  had  found  abundantly 
confirmed  even  by  the  little  experience  he 
had  had, — was,  that  the  best  security 
which  the  public  had  for  the  good  conduct 
of  its  servants  was  undivided  responsi- 
bility. Upon  coming  into  office,  he  had 
found  t^o  medical  Commissioners,  and, 
considering  that  number  just  the  most 
improper  one,  and  finding  that  one  of 
them  was  ready  to  resign,  it  had  been 
thought  proper  not  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
which  this  resignation  made.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  asked,  *'  what  will  you 
do  with  one  medical  Commissioner,  when 
you  want  to  send  to  the  outports  ?"  He 
would  tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  There 
were  two  surgeons  and  one  physician  at- 
tached to  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  their 


services  would  be  available  on  any  such 
occasion  as  that  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  alluded.  Now  he  should  be 
perfectly  willing  that  the  character  of  his 
administration  of  naval  affairs  should  be 
judged  of  by  the  propriety  or  the  impo- 
priety  of  that  single  circumstance  with 
regard  to  the  VictuaHing  Board  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  so  unjustly  stig- 
matised. It  did  so  happen,  that,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Board,  the  deputy- 
chairman  was  chairman  of  accounts ;  and, 
without  meaning  the  slighte:>t  disrespect 
to  naval  gentlemen,'  he  must  say,  that  if 
the  gallant  members  of  that  profession 
were  less  fit  for  any  one  service  than  for 
another,  that  service  was,  presiding  over 
public  accounts.  The  Chairman  was  old, 
was  entitled  to  superannuation  and  to  his 
pay,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be 
desireable  that  he  should  retire.  The 
gentleman  to  whose  appointment  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  alluded  bad  been 
Secretary  to  the  cash  department  of  the 
Board.  When  he  came  into  office, 
he  applied  to  two  near  relatives  of  his, 
who  were  attached  to  public  departments, 
— they  were  his  uncles, — and  telling  them 
thathe,  without  experience,had  been  called 
to  an  office  of  great  importance,  connect- 
ed with  which  were  very  intricate  accpunts, 
— accounts  which,  from  the  reports  of  that 
House,  he  had  reason  to  believe  had  been 
by  no  means  well  managed, — telling  them 
this,  he  had  entreated  them  to  name  to 
him  some  gentleman  upon  whom  he  could 
rely, — some  gentleman  of  tried  skill,  and 
experience,  and  integrity,  promising-  them 
that  he  would  appoint  such  gentleman  his 
Private  Secretary.  His  two  relatives  con- 
curred in  naming  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  referred ;  that 
gentleman,  moreover,  had  been  favourably 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  keeping  the  public  accounts, 
and  also  in  reports  of  Committees  of 
that  House.  In  making  this  appoint- 
ment, however,  he  had  been  misled.  He 
had  thought  that  the  private  Secretary  of 
the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  be 
able,  without  inconvenience,  to  fill  another 
place  besides.  And  why  had  he  thought 
so?  How  had  he  been  led  into  this 
mistake  ?  It  was  because  the  private  Se- 
cretary of  his  predecessor  had  been  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Victualling  Board, 
and  had  held  some  other  place  besides. 
However,  he  had  soon  found,  that  to  re* 
tain  oth«r  places  wa9  altoj^etber  incom* 
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salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
twenty-five  per  cent :  but  they  had  done 
more,  they  had  reduced  the  dignity  of  the 
office.    The  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
was  not  at  present  in  Parliament,  although 
that  officer  generally  had  held  a  seat  there. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  Secretary  to  that 
Board  might  not  be  in  Parliament  next 
week,  but  there  he  was  not  at  present. 
Then,  again,  as  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade :  one  of  the  reduc- 
tions for  which  the  present  Ministers  had 
taken  credit  was,  that  though  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  entitled 
to  two  salaries,  as  holding  the  offices  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  Mas- 
ter of  the  Mint,  he  only  received  one  sa- 
lary.   That  regulation,  he  begged  leave  to 
say,  was  of  long  standing.     The  reduc- 
tion which  had  been  made,  of  two  Com- 
Tnissioners  of  the  Navy,  who  had  been 
superannuated,  he  did  not  disapprove  of. 
The  declaration  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  was,  that  whenever  they  found  an 
office  to  be  useless,  they  abolished  it  forth- 
with, and  granted  the  holder  a  superan- 
nuation.    On  this  principle  they  had  acted 
in  some  cases,  where  the  reduction  wa% 
uncalled  for,  and  the  office,  in  his  opi- 
nion, absolutely  necessary  for  the  effective 
management  of  the  public  service,  as  in 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Tucker,  the  Surveyor 
of  the  Navy,  who  now  received  a  super- 
annuation of  666/.  a  year,  and  whose  ser- 
vices would  have  been  cheaply  purchased; 
at  his  former  salary  of  1000/.     The  con- 
duct of  the  present  Administration,  in  re- 
versing the  economical  arrangements  which 
the  late  Government  had  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  Commissioners  atBermudaand 
at  Jamaica,  was,  in  his  opinion,  highly  ob- 
jectionable.      It  happened   {hat  in   the 
course  of  last  year  the  Commissioner  at 
Bermuda  was  obliged  to  resign  his  situa- 
tion, and  to  return  home,  on  account  of 
ill  health.     Instead  of  filling  up  his  situa- 
tion, the  late  Government  had  ordered  the 
Commissioner  at    Jamaica  to  repair   to 
Bermuda,  and  perform  the  duties  of  both 
offices.     No  sooner  had  the  present  Ad- 
ministration  attained   power,    than  they 
ordered  the  Commissioner  at  Jamaica  to 
return  to  his  old  post,  and  appointed  a 
new   Commissioner  to  act  at  Bermuda ; 
and  this,  too,  was  done  by  a  Government 
which  professed  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  pa- 
tronao^e.     He  would  not  enter,  upon  this 
occasion,  into  the  question  which  had  br^en 
so  oflen  discussed,  as  to  whether  the  Trea- 1 


surership  of  the  Navy  was  a  sinecure  or  not. 
He  thought  it  was  not  a  sinecure,  and 
would  give  a  singular  proof  of  it.     It  had 
been  held  by  a  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
now  a  member  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, who  thought  it  so  much  of  a  sine- 
cure, that  though  he  was  a  countryman  of 
his  own,  which  made  it  the  more  singular, 
he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  see  whe- 
ther the  balance  of  public  money  charged 
against  him  was  correct  or  not.     At  the 
time  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  left 
office,  a  fraud  was  going  on,   and  it  so 
happened,  that  when  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald 
succeeded  to  the  office,  a  defalcation  in 
one  department  of  the  office,  of  no  less  a 
sum  than  20,000/.,  was  discovered.     Ad- 
verting to  the  reduction  of  two  Commis- 
sioners, one  a  medical  and  the  other  a 
naval  Commissioner,  which  had  been  made 
in  the  Victualling  Board,  he  condemned 
it  in  very  strong  terms,  and  asked  what 
the  Governmeilt  would  do    when    they 
wanted   to  send  a  Commissioner  to  the 
out-ports  ?     But  though  the  present  Ad- 
ministration had  reduced  these  two  offi- 
cers, they  had  created  a  new  office  for 
themselves.      They  had  created  an  Ac- 
countant-general to  the  Board,   and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  had  placed  his 
own   private    Secretary,    who  had   been 
Assistant-secretary  to    the    Cash    Com- 
mittee, in  that  office,  over  the  heads  of  all 
the  old  servants  of  the  public.     Now,  for 
an  Administration  which  professed  to  dis- 
card patronage,  this  was  indeed  most  ex- 
traordinary behaviour.     He  did  not  mean 
to  find  fault  with  the  individual  who  had 
been  appointed  to  that  office— he  believed 
that  he  was  fully  competent  to  discharge 
all  the  duties  of  it — but  he  was  quite  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
retained  his  seat  on  the  Opposition  Benches, 
and   the   late   Administration  had  made 
such  an  office,  and  such  an  appointment, 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman   would  have 
called  it  a  scandalous  job.     With  respect 
to  the  reduction  of  the  fifty-six  officers  in 
the  dock-yards,  he  had  before  told  the 
Committee  that  he  could  not  find  out  who 
these  fifty-six  officers  were;  but  he  saw 
that  among  some  parties  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  those  yards  were  some  of 
the  most  scientific  officers  who  belonged  to 
them  ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  put  on  his  es- 
timates a  charge  of  60,000/.  for  the  erec- 
tion of  machinery.     He  begged  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  to  go  down  to  the  dock- 
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a  supply  as  could  cover  obvious  and 
enumerated  wants?  He  would  tell  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  what  any  constitutional 
Ministry  would  do.  They  would  do  one 
of  two  things  ; — they  would  come  down  to 
that  House,  explain  the  emergency,  and 
ask  for  extraordinary  aid ;  or,  if  Parlia- 
ment were  not  sitting,  they  would  be  base 
and  cowardly  Ministers  if  they  did  not 
incur  the  necessary  expense  on  their  own 
responsibility,  assemble  the  Parliament 
without  loss  of  time,  and  take  the  Commons 
of  England  into  their  councils.  This  done, 
they  would  be  indemnified  if  they  were 
found  to  have  acted  right ;  and  if  they  had 
acted  wrong,  they  would  meet  with  the  fate 
they  deserved,  by  being  spumed  by  the 
House,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
dismissed  from  their  offices  by  the  Crown. 
Such,  in  his  humble  opinion,  would  be 
the  conduct  of  a  constitutional  Ministry  ; 
and  he  had  therefore  no  hesitation  in  rec- 
tifying— as  he  believed  he  was  in  duty 
bound  to  rectify — every  thing  which  he 
saw  wrong,  without  reference  to  any  pro- 
spective emergency.  He  knew  that  he 
had  given  the  right  hon.  Baronet  an  ad- 
vantage, by  producing,  for  the  first  time, 
an  estimate  which,  at  the  first  glance,  did 
not  appear  to  be  one  of  the  clearest. 
Yet,  after  much  deliberation,  he  could 
state  with  confidence,  that  if  the  House 
would  pass  it,  insist  upon  this  estimate 
being  drawn  in  the  same  way  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  then,  in  every  subsequent  year, 
compare  the  items,  and  demand  how  each 
individual  sum  had  been  expended,  every 
hon.  Gentleman  would  be  able  hence- 
forward to  understand  the  Navy  Estimates, 
which  was  more,  he  believed,  than  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  could  say  he  had  been 
able  to  do  in  former  years.  This  had 
been  his  principal  object :  and  if  it  were 
effected,  the  obvious  consequence  would  be, 
a  facility  of  checking  abuses,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  misapplication  of  the  Supplies. 
If  he  were  to  go  out  of  office  to-morrow, 
he  should  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  he  had  applied  a  remedy  to  such 
abuses  for  the  future ;  and  to  effect  this 
was  far  more  congenial  to  his  taste  and 
disposition,  than  to  indulge  in  useless  re- 
criminations. He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  present  estimate  was  without 
defects,  but,  admitting  these,  he  could  not 
despair  of  its  producing  the  good  effects 
he  had  anticipated. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  rose,  as  he  had 
been  referred  to,  to  express  his  belief,  that 


it  was  within  the  power  of  one  individual 
competently  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
those  offices  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
hold  conjointly.    The  duties  of  the  Trea- 
surer to  the  Navy  consisted  in  a  general 
supervision  of  all  that  passed  in  his  office — 
of  an  examination  into  the  accounts  of  the 
several  pay-offices,  and  of  the  warrants, 
from  a  neglect  of  which  the  public  had 
suffered  very  seriously.    His  duty  was  also 
to  examine  the  balances,  and  to   check 
the  mode  in  which  the  accounts  were  kept. 
The  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  had 
been  greatly  changed  since  last  year.   Be- 
fore last  year  there  had  been  a  Paymaster 
of  the  Navy,  who  performed  many  of  the 
duties  which  he  maintained  the  Treasurer 
himself  should  discharge.     The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  alluded  to  the  want  of  super- 
intendence on  the  part  of  the  Treasurer ; 
and  he  must  admit,  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  be  justified  in  complainings,  if  the 
Treasurer  did  not  give  that  attention  and 
examination  to  the  accounts  which   was 
necessary  to  the  public  service.    The  hon. 
Baronet  had  asked,  whether  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  got  rid  of  the  responsibility 
with  respect  to  pecuniary  matters,   and 
whether  that  also  was  thrown  on  the  per- 
son who  should  perform  the  minor  duties 
of  the  office  ?     To  this  he  answered,  that, 
as  Treasurer,  he  should  get  rid  of  no  part 
whatever  of  the  responsibility  that  ever 
attached  to  the  office,  and  that  the  officer 
alluded  to  had  no  responsibility  as  to 
money  matters.     He  had  no  means  of  de- 
frauding the  public,  and  therefore  no  se- 
curity was  expected  from  him ;  whilst  the 
cashiers,  having  pecuniary  responsibility, 
were  bound  to  give  the  public  ample  secu- 
rity.    Having  stated  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  intended  that  the  minor  duties  of 
the  office  should  be  discharged,  he  thought 
he  might  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  preceded  him  in  office  (Mr.  F. 
Lewis),  whether  many  of  the  duties  of  the 
Treasurer  might  not  be  performed  by  an 
assistant,  without  the  Paymaster.^     He 
would  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleoian, 
whether  some  of  those  duties  ought  not 
rather  to  be  performed  by  such  an  officer 
than  by  a  Paymaster?    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  experience,    and    knew 
whether  the  minor  duties  might  not  be 
performed  by  a  clerk ;  and  whether  it  was 
worth  while  for  the  public,  that  a  person 
holding  such  a  situation  as  that  of  Trea- 
surer of  the  Navy  should  perform  such 
unimportant  duties.    Many  of  those  duties 
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pgUbie  witii  the  p$ce  of  private  Secretiary 
to  t)i^  /jrst  Lor4  of  the  Admiralty ;  and 
the  moment  in  which  be  made  this  dis- 
covery, he  bad  dismissed  the  geotlemai^y 
aiid  placed  him  in  ^  situation  for  whiph 
he  knew  th^t  gentlero^p  was  competent ; 
although,  by  taking  this  pourse,  be  entailed 
on  himself  much  additional  labour — and 
that,  too,  labour  which  b.e  feared  that, 
from  bis  inexperience,  be  might  not  dis- 
charge as  eQiciently  as  it  ought  to  be.  He 
appealed,  therefore,  to  the  House,  whether 
he  was  not  justified  in  this.  He  appealed 
to  the  House  whether  this  was  such  a 
transaction  as,  if  it  had  occurred  while  he 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  he 
should  have  stigmatized  as  a  scandalous 
job  ?  liet  hjm  tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  the  transactions  which  he  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  while  he  sat  on  the  benches  oppo- 
site, were  of  a  very  different  character  to 
this.  With  respect  to  the  contract  with 
the  inhabitants  of  l^itb,  he  bad  pressed 
for  the  completion  of  that  contract.  He 
fas^d  taken  this  course,  b^causje  he  thought 
the  contract  was  a  special  contract,  and 
that,  having  been  once  entered  into,  it 
would  h^ve  been  unjust  not  to  complete 
it.  True  it  was,  that  he  bM  considered 
it,  and  that  he  did  now  consider  it,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  improvident  bargains  that 
had  ever  been  entered  into ;  but  it  was 
now  top  late  to  consider  that :  i  ihad  been 
entered  into,  and  ought,  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  completed.  The  objections  which 
he  had  made  to  otlier  works  were  not  on 
the  score  of  their  not  being  useful ;  and 
in  demonstrating  the  utility  of  them, 
therefore,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not 
answered  the  case  which  he  had  laid  be- 
fore the  Committee.  He  had  objected  to 
such  works  having  been  undertaken  and 
carried  on  without  the  sanction  and  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  that  House,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  no  Government  could  justi- 
fy before  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
very  existence  of  some  of  the  works  bad 
not  been  communicated  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  l!fow,  with  regard  to  the 
works  at  Weovel,  he  had  moved  for  an 
account  of  the  sums  of  money  which  had 
been  voted  by  Parliament  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  works  at  Weovel,  and 
also  of  the  sums  which  had  been  ex- 
pended on .  those  works,  which  was  as 
follows : 

fa  1897  the  sum  voled  ^^1439,  expended  ^9,592 


IS29 
1830 


nil 
nil 
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53,000 
85,000 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  large  sums  had 
be^n  expended  on  those  works  in  the  last 
three  years,  though  Parliament  had  voted 
no  sums  for  that  purpose.    The  expendi- 
ture might  be  proper,  but  what  he  con- 
tended for  was,  that  it  was  unconstitutional 
unless  the  sanction  of  Parliament  had  been 
obtained.     With  regard  to  the  estimate 
which  he  had  laid  upon  the  Table,  he  had  ad- 
mitted the  other  night  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  compare  this  estimate,  in  the 
details,  with  the  estimates  of  former  years ; 
but  he  had  branched  all  the  expenses, 
and  he  had  made  out  a  balance-sheet.     If 
the  House  would  insist  upon  the  estimates 
being  drawn  in  this  manner  for  the  future, 
the  comparison  would  always  be  ready  and 
easy,  and  not  encumbered  with  the  diffi- 
culties which  attached  to  the  comparison 
of    former  estimates, — difficulties  which 
arose  entirely  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  estimates  had  been  drawn  hitherto. 
Allow  him  also  to  observe,  that  this   esti- 
mate had  not,  like  some  estimates,  been 
framed  in  a  private  room,  and  carefully 
kept  from  the  inspection  of  his  colleagues, 
but  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  whole 
Board ;  it  had  received  their  concurrence, 
and  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
had  been  made  by  their  advice  and  with 
their  approbation.      And  here    let  him 
observe,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  minor 
changes  to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  (Ejected,  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
which  was  now  composed  of  naval  officers, 
was  at  least  as  competent  to  judge  of  how 
many  persons  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
in  dock-yards,  and  in  other  ways,  as  the 
right  hon.    Baronet  could    possibly  be. 
Thus,  then,  he  would  dismiss  the  objections 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.     But  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had,  he  must  say,  made  a 
very  feeble  defence  of  what  he  had  charac- 
terized— and  be  appealed  to  the  House  if 
the  character  was  not  a  just  one — as  un- 
constitutional proceedings.      The    right 
hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  frame  an  accurate  estimate, 
and  seemed  to  think,  that  he  had  pointed 
out  a  mode,  which  was  not  very  exception- 
aUe,  when  he  proposed  to  ask  for  a  suf- 
ficiently large  sum  to  cover  all  demands, 
though  he  found  it  impossible  to  point 
out    what    those    demands    would    be. 
What,    asked  the    right  hon.    Baronet, 
would  the  Government  do  on  a  sudden 
emergency,  if  tbey  had  obtained  only  such 
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tjoos  as  to  prize  money,  and  arrears  of 
wages,  involving  points  of  law,  coming 
coQStauatly  under  consideration ;  and  as 
these  questions  arose  in  many  cases  out  of 
claifos  made  by  seamen,  it  was  important 
to  see  that  the  claim^nt$  had  what  was 
due  to  them,  and  that  their  rights  were 
carefully,  fairly,  and  honourably  examined 
into.  These  were  amongst  the  duties  of 
the  office,  and  he  inight  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  duties  so  important  snould  be  dis- 
charged by  an  individual  somewhat  above 
a  chance  clerk.  If  the  duties  of  the  office 
were  to  be  performed  by  the  senior  clerk, 
he  hoped  some  addition  would  be  made  to 
that  officer's  salary,  to  enable  the  Trea- 
surer at  all  times  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  competent  person.  These  observations 
be  made  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
arrangement  now  made  was  not  one  of  a 
transitory  character. 

Mr.  Hume  reminded  the  House,  that  it 
had/  been  entertained  for  some  time  past 
by  a  kind  of  interlude.  The  discussion 
as  to  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
might  have  been  very  proper  when  the 
vote  was  called  for  for  the  Navy  Pay- 
office  ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  it  only  took 
off  attention  from  a  subject  far  more  im* 

Eortant.  After  the  statements  of  the  right 
on.  Baronet  who  now  brought  forward  the 
Estimates,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
George  Clerk)  who  formerly  submitted 
them  to  the  House,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was 
most  anxious  distinctly  to  express  his  opi- 
nion. The  right  hou.  Baronet  below  him 
(Sir  George  Clerk)  bad,  as  he  conceived, 
very  adroitly  led  away  and  engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  House,  by  entering  into  a 
number  of  minor  details  as  to  the  Esti- 
mates laid  before  the  House.  In  order  to 
show  that  his  attention  was  not  to  be  led 
away,  he  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, that  he  could  not  jump  to  the  same 
conclusion  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  done,  as  to  the  imperfections  and  in- 
accuracies which  appeared  in  the  new  Esti* 
mates,  and  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in 
which  they  were  prepared.  If  he  knew 
any  thing  of  what  an  estimate  ought  to 
be.  It  should  inform  them  what  they  were 
called  upon  to  vote,  the  amount,  and  what 
purpose  it  was  to  be  applied  to.  This  was 
what  an  estimate  ought  to  be;  but,  if  he 
understood  rightly  what  had  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James  Gra- 
ham), for  a  series  of  years  the  Members  of 
that  House  had  been  the  dupes  o(-  fal- 
lacious accouott  and  statemeot«  laid  be* 


fore  them  by  Ministers,  If  the  Com- 
mons of  England  could  not  dapend  on 
the  matters  laid  before  them  by  Minis- 
ters —  if  they  could  not  place  implicit 
confidence  in  the  accounts  and  returns 
laid  before  them,  there  was  an  ead  to 
all  security  for  the  public.  He  was  not  to 
be  told  that  it  was  for  tlie  ponvenience  of 
this  or  that  department  that  the  misappli- 
cation of  the  public  money,  now  disclosed 
by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  shouki 
take  place.  He  was  not  to  be  told  that 
such  a  misapplication  might  be  necessary 
in  the  exigency  of  a  war.  There  was  no 
war  since  the  misapplication  had  taken 
place,  and  no  reason  was  given  to  justify 
proceedings  so  contrary  to  law  an4  to  the 
custom  of  Parliament.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  not  run  away  from  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  appeared  it  had  done,  by  the 
cheers  which  followed  the  conclusion  of 
the  right  hon.  Barouefs  (Sir  George 
Clerk's)  speech.  That  right  hon.  Baronet 
admitted  that  he  could  find  no  fault  with 
the  new  Estimate  as  regarded  the  Admi- 
ralty-office, or  the  Navy-office,  or  the  Pay- 
office  ;  but  yet  he  came  to  this,  as  to  a 
kind  of  climax,  that  tlie  Estimate  now 
brought  forward  was  not  worthy  of  any 
consideration,  if  viewed  as  an  improved 
arrangement  .  It  had  been  asserted, — 
and  that  was  one  of  the  objections  made 
against  those  Estimates, — that  the  labour- 
ers' wages  were  included  in  the  scientiJic 
department.  Such  wus  not  the  case. 
The  total  Estimate  for  that  department 
amounted  to  20,276/.  for  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  the  School  for  Naval  Architecture, 
the  Royal  Observatory,  the  Observaiory 
at  the  Cape,  chronometers,  for  rewards, 
experiments,  and  other  expenses  ;  for  ei- 
tra  pay  to  his  Majesty's  ship  Ckanticieer, 
employed  in  a  scientific  expedition,  and 
for  the  hydrographical  department;  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  wages  of  two 
labourers,  one  employed  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  and  the  other  at  the  Obser- 
vatory at  the  Cape,  there  were  no  labour* 
ers'  wages  included  in  that  departxneot. 
With  regard  to  the  arrangement  as  lo  the 
Victualling-office,  he  would  admit  that 
there  had  been  an  error  committed.  The 
abstract  of  part  the  first  appeared  both  is 
pages  28  and  29.  Now  it  would  hare 
been  sufficient  to  give  it  in  page  28, 
where  it  was  included  in  the  grand  total 
614,668/.  1  Is.  6d.  But  that  was  an  error 
which  was  not  calculated  to  render  the  ac» 
counts  mor^  comj^ex*  It  wa9  a  oeiy  enoc 
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10  the  arrangement,  and  all  the  items  were 
given  under  their  separate  and  proper 
heads.  It  was  only  fair  to  say,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  given  them  an 
arrangement  which  was  at  present  satisfac- 
tory ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  next 
year  it  might  not  be  considerably  im- 
proved. But,  though  he  was  ready  to 
give  his  unqualified  approval  to  this  Esti- 
mate, so  far  as  regarded  the  form,  he  re- 
gretted to  add  that  he  could  not  approve 
of  the  substance  —  that  was,  of  the 
amount.  When  they  came  to  vote  the 
sums  required  for  each  individual  depart- 
menty  the  observations  he  had  to  offer,  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  several  items,  would 
come  more  properly.  He  might  observe, 
however,  that,  whilst  the  total  amount  of 
the  Estimate  of  last  year  was  5,300,000/. 
they  were  now  called  upon  for  no  less  a 
sum  than  5,800,0001.  being  an  increase 
over  the  Estimate  of  last  year  of  500,000/, 
which  was  a  sum  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Indeed  he  had  hoped,  that,  so  far 
from  an  increase,  a  reduction  of  500,000/. 
or  1 ,000,000/.  would  be  found  in  this  Esti- 
mate. But,  passing  from  these  topics, 
however  important,  he  must  again  re^r  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, when  introducing  the  Estimate,  that 
it  was  the  custom,  for  a  series  of  years,  to 
take  money  from  the  House,  as  for  one 
service,  and  to  apply  it  to  another.  In 
his  (Mr.  Hume's)  opinion,  the  House 
would  not  discharge  its  duty  if  it  did  not 
institute  an  inquiry  into  this  proceeding, 
in  order  to  discover  how  far  this  illegal 
practice  had  been  carried,  and  where  it 
had  originated.  He  had  no  doubt,  if  an 
inquiry  were  instituted,  many  other  misap- 
propriations would  be  discovered,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  refeired  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  He  now  recollected  what  his 
Majesty's  Government  did,  and  could  con- 
ceive upon  what  grounds  they  acted,  when 
the  finance  inquiry  was  going  forward,  and 
the  Committee  were  about  to  enter  into  an 
inquiry  relative  to  the  Naval  Department. 
On  the  last  day  that  Committee  sat  they 
came  to  a  resolution,  recommending  his 
Majesty's  Government  not  to  delay  inquiry 
into  this  department,  and  to  make  such 
changes  in  it  as  would  place  it  on  a  proper 
footing.  The  Finance  Committee,  how- 
ever, never  contemplated  such  a  proceed- 
ing as  applying  millions  of  money  to  pur- 
poses which  rarliaroent  never  intended 
they  should  be  applied  to.    If  Parliament 


bad  known  of  many  of  the  expenses  which 
had  been  incurred,  they  would  never  have 
permitted  them.  He  had  taken  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  three  different  occasions 
as  to  the  expense  of  the  dock-yards,  little 
conceiving  that  works  were  then  going 
forward  of  which  the  House  knew  nothing. 
He  must  therefore  admit,  tl^at  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  certainly  made  a  most 
important  exposure  to  the  House, — an  ex- 
posure of  a  system  of  deception, — money 
having  been  voted  for  one  species  of  works 
and  expended  in  another,  which  was 
contrary  to  every  thing  that  was  known  of 
the  constitution  of  this  country.  After 
such  an  exposure  had  been  made,  the 
House  would  not  do  its  duty  if  it  did  not 
institute  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  long 
those  abuses  had  prevailed,  and  when  and 
with  whom  they  had  commenced.  He 
never  supposed  that  millions  of  the  public 
money  had  been  year  after  year  applied  to 
purposes  for  which  Parliament  had  never 
intended  them.  He  was  confident  that  if 
the  House  had  been  aware  of  such  a  prac- 
tice, it  would  never  have  permitted  it. 
Three  years  ago,  having  some  doubts  as  to 
the  practices  going  on  in  the  dock-yards, 
he  had  moved  for  reports  from  Sheerness 
and  the  other  dock-yards.  Those  reports 
were  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  but 
they  afforded  no  clue  to  the  abuses  and 
deception  which  had  been  this  night  ex- 
posed to  the  House.  The  application  of 
a  sum  of  money  in  a  manner  not  intended 
by  Parliament  might  be  excused  for  one 
year.  He  could  understand  that  it  might 
be  desirable  that  works  should  proceed 
more  rapidly  than  was  at  first  intended, 
and  that  Ministers  might  not  be  able  to 
wait  till  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  but 
could  any  man  suppose  that,  if  they  took 
the  liberty  of  applying  the  public  money, 
contrary  to  the  Act  of  Appropriation,  one 
year,  they  were  not  bound  to  come  for- 
ward next  year  to  state  what  they  had 
done,  and  call  upon  Parliament  to  sanc- 
tion it?  The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer well  knew  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  Finance  Committee  when  a  mis- 
appropriation to  a  much  smaller  extent 
was  detected.  After  the  discovery  was 
made,  the  Committee  met  next  daj^,  and 
agreed  to  a  special  report,  condemning  the 
mis-appropriation  of  250,000/,  which  was 
taken  from  the  French  Compensation  Fund, 
and  applied  to  the  building  and  repairs  of 
Buckingham  Palace.  Could  the  late 
Ministers  for|;et  the  defence  they  thea 
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made  ?  They  stated,  that  they  had  only 
borrowed  the  money,  and  they  added,  that 
they  did  not  defend  the  appropriation,  as 
it  was  not  regular.  Could  any  man  say, 
then,  that  such  an  appropriation  of  public 
money  as  had  taken  place  in  the  Naval 
Department  was  regular;  If  they  were 
to  permit  such  proceedings,  where  was 
the  responsibility  of  any  set  of  Ministers, 
or  what  control  was  exercised  over  the 
finances  of  the  country  by  the  Commons 
of  England  ?  The  House  should  visit  the 
proceeding  with  such  a  measure  of  censure 
as  should  prevent  the  possibility  of  its 
future  recurrence.  In  reality  the  House 
of  Commons  had  no  control  over  the 
public  expenditure,  if  it  should  appear 
that  within  a  short  time  so  large  a  sum 
had  been  taken  for  one  purpose,  and  ap- 
plied to  another.  He  knew  not  the 
amount  of  the  sum  thus  illegally  dis^posed 
of,  for  there  was  no  confidence  to  be 
placed  in  any  of  the  accounts  that  had 
been  laid  on  the  Table.  A  systematic  de- 
ception was  carried  on,  and  those  who 
were  parties  to  it  ought  not  to  be  conti- 
nued for  an  hour  longer  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. If  the  Navy  Board  was  fairly 
chargeable  with  having  sent  forward  those 
erroneous  returns,  no  man  concerned  in 
the  proceeding  ought  to  continue  a  mo- 
ment longer  connected  with  that  Board  or 
with  the  public  service.  Every  one  who 
was  a  party  to  the  abuse  should  be  cen- 
sured, for  the  whole  financial  history  of 
Great  Britain,  he  asserted,  showed  nothing 
equal  to  it.  It  turned  out  now,  that  in 
many  instances  half  the  sums  voted  for 
public  services  were  not  expended  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  had  been  voted. 
It  was  a  complete  farce,  if  such  proceed- 
ings were  allowed,  for  that  House  to  dis- 
cuss the  Estimates.  It  now  appeared  that 
150,000/.  of  the  public  money  had  been 
expended  upon  the  works  at  Portsmouth 
which  had  never  been  voted  by  Parliament 
for  such  a  purpose.  Some  years  ago,  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  put  a  question  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  below  him  (Sir  George  Clerk), 
who  was  then  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  as  to  those  works.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet might  recollect,  that  the  answer 
which  he  then  gave  was,  that  the  sale  of 
the  old  works  would  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new.  The  same  answer  was 
given  to  the  hon.  member  for  Reigate,  and 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Portsmouth,  who 
in  subsequent  years  put  questions  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  on  this  subject :  and  yet  he 


expended  this  money  upon  those  works 
without  any  authority  for  doing  so.  No 
explanation  could  in  any  degree  palliate  or 
exbuse  such  conduct.  This  was  no  cavil- 
ling at  paltry  trifles.  The  salaries  of  a  few 
officers  was  a  drop  in  a  bucket  compared 
with  such  a  proceeding — In  one  instance, 
the  Government  expended  229,000/.  of 
the  public  money  where  only  74,000/.  was 
voted.  At  Woolwich  they  had  only 
taken  a  vote  for  182,000/.  whilst  they  had 
expended  325,000/.  ft  did  not  appear 
how  many  years  this  system  had  been 
going  on,  but,  he  believed,  for  ten  or 
twelve  years. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  his  statement 
had  been  that,  within  the  last  twelve  years, 
184,000/.  was  voted  for  Woolwich,  and 
the  sum  of  325,000/.  expended. 

Mr.  Hume  resumed  — in  ,that  case,  the 
systematic  deception  had  been  carried  on 
for  twelve  years.  Well  might  the  late 
Government  refuse  to  grant  him  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  into  the  expenses  of  this 
department,  for  if  he  had  once  got  his  finger 
in,  he  would  never  have  taken  it  out 
till  he  had  probed  the  deception  to  the 
bottom.  If  the  late  Government  ever 
stood  condemned,  it  was  by  this  disclo- 
sure. It  should  be  taken  up,  if  it  was  only 
for  the  slight  they  had  thrown  upon  the 
House  of  Commons.  What  was  it,  in  effect, 
but  saying,  "  We  have  got  the  money  in 
our  hands,  and  we  don't  care  for  you  ? " 
The  members  of  the  late  Government  might 
say  they  regretted  this,  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  any  of  them  would  be  bold  enough  to 
stand  up  and  defend  it.  If  they  did,  what 
might  they  not  defend  ?  He  might  say, 
what  abuse  had  they  not  defended  ?  I  f  the 
late  Ministers,  however,  treated  this  matter 
lightly,  what  would  the  people  of  England 
say,  when  they  found  thousands,  tens  of 
thousands,  and  millions  of  their  money  ap- 
plied in  this  way  ?  [a  laugh,]  This  was  not 
a  matter  to  laugh  at.  If  there  was  ever  a 
grave  question,  so  far  as  related  to  finance, 
it  was  the  present.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
important  disclosures  on  a  financial  subject 
that  was  ever  made.  Those  who  were  con- 
cerned in  these  misappropriations  might 
endeavour  to  defend  them,  as  having  been 
for  useful  public  services,  but  that  was  no 
excuse.  It  was  the  violation  of  principle 
of  which  he  complained.  With  regard  to  the 
Leith  works,  he  would  admit  that  he  bad 
been  a  party  to  the  recommending  a  loan 
to  be  given,  in  that  instance,  of  300,000/^ 
at  3^  per  cent,  to  be  repaid  by  iostalmeots, 
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but  he  never  meant  that  a  shilling  of  that 
money  should  have  been  given  by  Govern- 
ment, without  coming  down  to  Par- 
liament, in  the  6rst  instance,  to  obtain  au- 
thority to  lend  it.  Another  gross  abuse 
had  been,  that,  whilst  Parliament  voted 
9,000  men  for  the  Marine  service,  9,500 
had  been  kept  up.  Every  man  kept  up 
beyond  what  the  Mutiny  Act  gave  power 
to  keep,  had  been  illegally  kept,  and  would 
subject  those  who  were  responsible  to  se- 
rious consequences  in  a  legal  point  of  view. 
It  now  appeared,  and  the  discovery  was, 
indeed,  a  most  important  one,  that  since 
the  year  1820,  Government  had  paid 
l,243,OO0Z.  more  in.  wages  than  had  ever 
been  voted  by  that  House.  How  were  the 
present  Ministers  prepared  to  deal  with  such 
a  Government  ?  He  did  not  know  what 
number  of  servants  and  labourers  might 
have  been  employed,  but  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  go  through  all  the  es- 
timates up  to  that  year,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts.  Would  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  George  Clerk)  say,  that  in  such  a  sys- 
tem of  accounts,  where  such  deception 
could  have  bjeen  practised,  there  was  the 
slightest  check  against  the  mal-appropria- 
tion  of  any  sum  ?  What  he  thought  still 
more  serious  regarded  the  misappropria- 
tion of  public  money  in  stores.  The  peo- 
ple of  England  should  look  to  passing 
events — to  the  changes  which  were  in  pro- 
gress ;  they  should  see  that  it  was  highly 
probable  that  steam-vessels  would  be  much 
employed  in  the  next  war  which  might  oc- 
cur, and  they  should  pause  in  laying  out 
so  much  money  upon  stores,  the  more  es- 
pecially as  they  ought  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  25,000,000/.,  since  the  war,  had  been 
expended  on  the  building  of  ships.  He 
was  sure  that  they  would  pause  when  they 
saw  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  alone  (Sir 
G.  Clerk)  had  expended,  in  the  last  four 
years,  more  than  3,000,000/.  in  building 
ships.  The  Government  should  pause 
before  it  expended  money  in  manufac- 
turing new  ships,  when  there  were  already 
three  times  as  many  as  could  ever  be 
wanted.  There  was  as  much  as  1 ,030,000/, 
of  the  disposal  of  which  they  knew  no- 
thing. He  wanted  words  to  describe  with 
sufficient  strength  his  disapprobation  of 
such  a  departure  from  duty  by  the  Minis- 
ters, who  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to 
have  pursued  a  different  course.  Boards 
had  been  the  ruin  of  this  country ;  they  were 
the  great  sourcesof  expenditure.  Hewould 
»ay,  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  the 
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whole  proceeding  was  illegal.  It  would  be  a 
question  for  a  Courtof  Law  after  a  Commit- 
tee of  that  House  had  ascertained  the  fact. 
If  the  country  were  to  receive  no  other 
benefit  from  the  services  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  but  th^  exposition  of  that  night, 
the  country  and  the  House  would  be  his 
debtors,  for  the  candid  and  manly  manner 
in  which  he  had  come  forward,  not  like 
other  Governments,  endeavouring  to  screen 
abuses,  but  to  expose  them  to  detection, 
with  a  view  to  providing  a  remedy.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  done  well  for  the 
public  service  by  unmaskinga  system  which 
he  would  do  well  not  to  permit  twenty-four 
hours  to  pass  without  endeavouring  to 
alter.  He  hoped,  too,  that  the  House  would 
not  let  another  session  pass  without  bring- 
ing the  Navy  Board  to  account.  He 
would  again  assert,  that  upon  the  superan- 
nuation list  there  might  be  a  great  saving, 
and  that  1,500,000/.  might  be  saved  upon 
the  whole  service.  What  country  but 
this  would  think  of  laying  out  1,000,000/. 
of  money  in  building  ships,  when  we 
had  numerous  ships  lying  in  ordinary,  and 
and  rotting  unemployed.  The  Govern- 
ment, under  present  circumstances,  ought 
not  to  spend  more  money  than  would  keep 
ships  in  repair,  especially  as  England  had 
twice  or  three  times  as  many  ships  as 
France.  He  could  not  sit  down  without 
expressing  his  strongest  disapprobation  at 
the  scale  of  expenditure. 

Sir  By  am  Martin  could  not  refrain  after 
the  direct  allusion  that  had  been  made  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Navy  Board,  from 
offering  some  explanation  respecting  it. 
The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  responsibility 
rested  with  the  Navy  Board,  for  the  Esti- 
mates were  always  revised  by  the  Admiralty. 
With  respect  to  more  men  being  borne 
than  were  voted  by  the  House,  such  had 
always  been  the  practice,  from  the  earliest 
times.  In  1731,  100  years  ago,  10,000 
men  were  voted,  but  11,130  were  raised. 
The  same  system,  too,  prevailed  at  other 
periods.  In  1785,  a  period  of  the  most 
profound  peace,  the  same  thing  was  done. 
In  the  year  1787,  although  only  18,000 
men  were  voted,  19,440  were  borne.  In 
1788,  18,000  men  were  voted,  but 
19,940  were  borne.  In  1792,  a  period 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  was 
fond  of  referring  to,  16,000  men  were 
voted,  but  17,360  were  borne.  The 
complaint  now  made,  therefore,  was 
applicable  to  every  vote  passed  since  the 
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order  was  made.  From  this  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  difficulty  which  was  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  this  country  was  found 
to  be  no  difficulty  elsewhere,  and  was,  in 
fact,  merely  imaginary.  The  country  was 
much  obliged  to  the  person  who  bad  re- 
duced the  Navy  Accounts  to  a  system  of 
Double  Entry ;  and  it  would  be  most  useful 
if  it  was  adopted  generally  throughout  the 
accounts  of  the  country.  Hitherto  they 
had  been  going  upon  a  system  of  entire 
deception,  for  when  they  thought  they  were 
voting  for  one  thing,  it  turned  out  that  they 
had  been  voting  for  another.  With  respect 
to  the  business  of  the  night,  he  must  say 
that  he  had  been  disappointed  in  the 
amount  of  the  Navy  Estimates,  and  he 
believed  he  might  say,  that  the  hopes  of 
the  country  were  disappointed  also.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  there  was  room 
for  very  great  reduction  in  the  Navy  de- 
partment, and  when  they  compared  the 
expenditure  of  this  country  witn  that  of 
others,  he  did  not  see  how  that  point  could 
be  disputed.  He  regretted  exceedingly 
that  the  present  Ministry  was  following 
the  course  of  the  late  Ministry  as  to  the 
public  expenditure,  and  he  predicted  from 
that  its  loss  of  the  public  confidence.  It 
had  been  supposed  and  stated  by  some 
persons,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  taken 
his  Budget  from  the  book  which  he 
(Sir  H.  Pamell)  had  published  on  Finance. 
That  he  must  deny,  for  though  he  ap- 
proved of  the  taxes  the  noble  Lord  had 
taken  off,  had  he  consulted  that  work  he 
would  have  found  the  means  to  carry  on 
the  public  service  without  laying  on  any 
additional  taxes.  That  part  of  the  noble 
Lord's  Budget,  therefore,  had  certainly  not 
been  taken  from  his  book,  and  he  did  not 
approve  of  it. 

Sir  George  Cockburn  maintained,  that 
it  had  always  been  the  practice  to  consi- 
der that  the  gross  sum  voted  was  applic- 
able to  all  purposes  indiscriminately  in 
detail,  provided  the  total  amount  of  the 
vote  was  not  exceeded.  Unless  a  discre- 
tion were  allowed  to  officers  on  foreign 
stations,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  keep  accounts.  The  accounts  of  the 
station  of  the  Isle  of  Ascension,  which 
had  been  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  were  not  of  a  nature  to  require 
the  interference  of  that  House.  He  thouHit 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  quite  right  in  keep* 
ing  up  the  effective  force  of  the  Navy. 
ir  James  Oraham  observed,  that  Minis- 
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existence  of  the  Admiralty.  His  own 
opinion,  however,  was,  that  the  system 
was  objectionable  in  principle,  although 
convenient  in  practice.  There  was  an  Act 
of  Parliament  which  broke  down  the  Ap- 
propriation Act ;  he  meant  the  31st  George 
3nd,  which  made  it  imperative,  that,  from 
the  amount  voted  for  the  service  of  the 
Navy,  a  sura  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of 
the  seamen  should  at  any  rate  be  taken. 
This  Act  was  again  enacted  and  recited, 
in  an  Act  of  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  late  Majesty.  He  would  give  the 
House  an  instance  of  the  impossibility 
of  voting  a  limited  sum  for  each  specific 
branch  of  service  in  the  Navy,  instead  of 
the  several  services  being  provided  for, 
according  to  their  wants,  from  the  total 
sum  voted  by  Parliament.  There  was  an 
Act  by  which  the  Admiralty  was  com- 
pelled to  provide  assistance  to  all  distressed 
shipwrecked  seamen.  Now,  who  could 
foresee,  when  the  Estimates  were  brought 
forward  last  year,  that  all  the  Greenland 
ships  would  have  been  wrecked,  and 
have  entailed  an  additiotial  expense  on 
the  Navy  departtnent  of  10,000/.  ?  The 
greatest  mconvenience  would  arise,  there- 
fore, if  the  Navy  Board  were  not  permitted 
to  apply  part  of  that  sum  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  different  branches  of  the  service 
as  they  were  required.  In  1798,  an  alter- 
ation certainly  took  place  in  the  appro- 
priation, but  whether  from  accident  or 
design,  he  had  not  been  able  distinctly  to 
ascertain,  although  he  believed  that  it  was 
accident.  One  clear  proof  of  the  Navy 
Board  not  having  abused  the  conveniences 
of  the  system  of  applying  the  mdney  to 
those  branches  of  the  service  where  it  was 
wanted,  was,  that  upon  an  average,  62,000/. 
per  annum  had  been  expended  less  than 
nad  been  voted  by  the  House. 

Sir  H,  Pamell  said,  that  it  might  be 
convenient  to  leave  the  application  of  the 
sums  voted  by  Parliament  to  the  executive 
Government,  but  at  all  events  he  thought 
that  it  was  a  very  unconstitutional  measure; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  every  vote  could 
be  made  applicable  to  the  general  balance- 
sheet  of  the  State.  This  was  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  French  navy,  as  ap- 
peared by  a  large  quarto  volume  that  had 
been  published — every  expenditure  having 
reference  to  an  article  in  the  Budget  under 
which  it  was  voted ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Officer 
could  not  pay  the  amount,  unless  he  re- 
ceived an  ortier  which  recited  the  chapter 
and  section  in  pursuance  of  which  the  I  ters  were  placed  in  a  difficult  situation, 
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being  obliged  to  bring  forward  beary  esti- 
mates, at  the  same  time  that  they  had 
entered  upon  office  under  strong  pledges 
of  economy.  He  was  satisfied,  however, 
that  circumstances  had  justified  his  Ma- 
jesty*s  Government  in  the  course  it  was 
adopting,  and  he  trusted  that  the  majority 
which  had  the  other  night  supported  the 
Army  Estimates  would  also  sanction  those 
now  before  the  Committee,  it  being  equally 
necessary  to  keep  our  naval  and  military 
establishments  on  an  effective  footing. 

Mr.  Htint  thought  it  his  duty  to  say  a 
few  words,  when  he  found  it  proposed  to 
take  five  millions  and  a  half  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  on  account  of  the 
Navy  alone.  Such  an  immense  etpendi- 
ture  cduld  hardly  be  created  without  a 
vast  deal  of  neglect,  or  it  might  be  worse. 
A  large  sum  was  annually  voted  for  timber 
for  the  RoycA  Navy,  and  he  had  been  cre- 
dibly informed,  that  no  contracts  were 
entered  into  for  the  supply  of  that  article — 
that  there  were  no  public  biddings  as  with 
respect  to  other  matters.  He  wished  to 
know  how  the  thing  was  managed  ?  And 
whether  there  were  any  contracts,  public 
or  private,  and  how  frequently  these  oc- 
curred ?  He  wished  to  observe,  too,  that 
he  had  heard  at  Portsmouth  that  the  hoti. 
Captain  Orey  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  ActcBon  three  months  before 
the  vessel  was  launched — it  was  also  said, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
late  Administration.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  statement  was  true?  He 
must  deprecate  the  increase  that  h^d  taken 
place  in  the  £<timates,  and  he  might  be 
thought  culpable  for  not  having  taken  the 
sense  of  the  House  when  such  extrava- 
gant sums  were  proposed  to  be  voted 
away.  His  only  reason  for  abstaining 
from  taking  such  a  course  consisted  in  the 
plain  fact,  that  Ministers  had  promised 
the  country  an  effective  reform  in  the  Re- 
presentation, and  he  felt  unwilling  to  em- 
barrass them  by  opposition,  tt  was  upon 
this  account  that  he  felt  tongue-tied  upon 
the  occasion,  and  was  restrained  from 
speaking  of  measures  like  the  present  in 
such  terms  as  they  deserved.  He  sin- 
cerely hoped  Ministers  would  bring  for- 
ward a  plan  of  efficient*  Reform,  and  if 
they  did  so,  he  told  them  they  would  have 
the  country  with  them,  and  need  not  fear 
the  threats  of  Members  upon  that  side  of 
the  House.  However,  if  his  Majesty's 
Government  thought  they  could  satisfy 
the  country  without  conceding  Vote  by 


Ballot,  they  were  grievously  mistaken. 
[Loud  cries  of  "  Oh,  oh:']  It  might  be 
"oh,  oh,"  there,  but  in  the  country  it 
would  be  "  wo,  wo,"  if  this  concession 
were  refused. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  for  a  better  classifica- 
tion of  the  32,000  men  employed  in  the 
Navy  and  Marines,  in  order  that  the  num- 
ber of  officers,  and  the  various  grades, 
might  be  easily  distinguished,  as  in  the 
Army.  He  might  as  well,  perhdps,  give 
notice  of  his  intention  to-morrow,  to  call 
for  a  specification  of  such  details.  When 
the  proper  time  arrived,  he  should  move  a 
reduction  of  7,000/.,  proposed  to  be  al- 
lowed to  Generals  of  Marines,  such  places 
being  sinecures.  If  they  were  kept  up, 
they  ought  to  be  given  to  marine  officers, 
not  naval  officers.  To-morrow  he  would 
move  for  a  return  of  the  men  and  officers 
included  in  the  Estimate,  in  detail. 

Mr.  Leader  said,  that  of  the  6,000,000/. 
about  to  be  voted  away,  only  1,500/.  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Ireland.  He 
observed,  that  in  the  same  estimate  1,500/. 
was  voted  for  the  salary  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  1,500/.  for  the  port 
of  Trincomalee.  As  an  Irish  Member,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  protest  against  such 
an  appropriation. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  would 
find  that  the  men  were  already  classed  in 
the  Estimates.  He  believed,  too,  that  his 
hon.  friend  would  find,  on  inquiry,  that 
there  were  cogent  reasons  for  retaining 
the  General  Officers  of  Marines,  and  be- 
stowing those  appointments  on  naval  men. 
He  hoped  his  hon.  friend  would  not, 
therefore,  press  his  Motion. 

Sir  B,  Martin  said,  that  public  compe- 
tition (which  existed  with  respect  to  all 
other  articles  supplied  to  the  Navy)  was 
only  prevented  in  the  case  of  timber,  by 
the  impracticability  of  carrying  the  prin- 
ciple into  effect.  The  last  supply  of 
timber  took  place  by  private  contract  about 
three  months  ago ;  there  had  been  tio  con- 
tract for  about  two  years  preceding. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  the  men  and 
money  had  never  been  voted  together  be- 
fore. He  did  not  at  that  moment  intend 
to  object  to  the  vote  for  32,000  men, 
but  when  the  Resolution  granting  the 
money  was  proposed,  he  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  objecting  to  the  item  which 
he  had  mentioned. 

Sir  /.  Graham  said,  he  fbund,  on  ex- 
amination, that  his  hon.  friend's  observa- 
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tioD,  with  respect  to  the  separation  of  the 
votes  for  numbers  and  pay,  was  correct, 
and  in  compliance  with  former  practice 
he  should  first  move  a  Resolution  as  to  the 
number  to  be  employed.  The  question 
with  respect  to  Generals  of  Marines  could 
come  on  when,  the  money  vote  was  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  ask,  whether  Sir 
James  Cockburn,  who,  he  believed,  had 
never  been  in  the  Marines,  had  been 
appointed  to  a  high  situation  in  that 
corps  ?  If  he  had,  that  would,  he  knew,  be 
considered  by  the  whole  corps  of  Marines 
as  a  stigma  cast  on  them. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Government  to  break  up  the 
establishment  of  the  Paymaster  of  Ma- 
rines, and  abolish  the  office  altogether. 
The  duties  of  Paymaster  of  Marines  had 
been  partly  military  and  in  part  civil.  He 
inspected  the  corps  and  their  clothing, 
this  was  a  military  duty ;  with  regard  to 
the  civil  duties,  one  of  which  related  to 
the  contracts  for  clothing  (that  would  go 
to*  the  Victualling  Office),  and  another 
being  matter  of  account  would  be  referred 
to  the  Navy  Office.  It  was  proposed  to 
make  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  who  was 
paid  as  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Paymaster  of  the  Marines,  pro 
tempore,  but  without  any  salary.  Certainly 
Sir  J.  Cockburn  had  never  belonged  to 
the  Marines,  but  inasmuch  as  he  had 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  Pay- 
master of  the  Marines,  and  as  his  office 
being  abolished  he  must  have  received  a 
superannuation  allowance  if  some  other 
duty  had  not  been  provided,  it  was  thought 
right  to  make  him  (whose  efficiency  could 
not  be  doubted)  Inspector-General  of 
Marines,  in  which  capacity  he  would  dis- 
charge the  military  functions  of  Paymaster, 
his  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  restore 
him  to  his  military  rank  of  Major-general. 
By  this  arrangement  a  considerable  saving 
would  be  effected.  In  making  it  he  had 
acted  solely  with  reference  to  the  public 
service. 

Sir  G.  Cockburn  put  it  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  say,  whether  he  (Sir  G.  Cock- 
burn) had  ever  applied  to  Government  on 
the  subject  of  his  brother's  appointment. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  although  he 
objected  to  the  office,  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  man.  He  did  not  care  anything  at 
all  about  the  man.  If  the  office  were 
necessary,   some  Marine  Officer  should 


have  been  raised  to  it.  If  Sir  J.  Cockbam 
was  one  of  the  32,000,  he  should  move, 
that  instead  of  32,000  men  to  serve  in  his 
Majesty's  fleet,  the  number  be  reduced  to 
31,999,  including,  not  10,000,  but  9,999 
Marines,  with  a  view  to  mark  his  dis- 
satisfaction at  this  attempt  to  create  a 
new  office. 

Mr.  Hume  having  formally  made  his 
Motion,  the  gallery  was  about  to  be 
cleared,  when 

Lord  Hotham  said,  the  appointment 
in  question  appeared  to  him  to  cast  an 
unjust  and  unnecessary  stigma  upon  the 
Marines.  It  was  on  public  grounds  he 
objected  to  the  measure.  The  Marios 
were  a  corps  which  could  not  be  too  highly 
esteemed.  If  there  were  any  offices  of 
value  belonging  to  the  corps,  they  ought 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  officers  of  that 
corps.  He  had  no  personal  feeling  on  the 
occasion,  as  he  had  not  the  advantage  of 
Sir  James  Cockburn's  acquaintance ;  bat, 
on  public  ground,  if  the  hon.  Member 
divided  the  House  on  the  subject,  he 
would  divide  with  him. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  appoint- 
ment  had  been  made  with  a  view  to 
economy,  in  order  to  save  the  superannua- 
tion. It  was  not,  in  fact,  a  new  appoint- 
ment, but  a  substitution  of  one  office  for 
another.  If  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Hamei 
chose  to  retain  the  superannuation,— 
though  he  (Lord  Althorp)  should  be  sar- 
prised  at  it, — and  if  the  House  chose  it, 
the  Ministers  must  submit. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  stigma  cast  by  the 
appointment  on  the  corps  would  be  cheaply 
wiped  off"  at  the  expense  of  1 0,000/.  He 
trusted  the  appointment  would  not  b: 
persevered  in,  and  he  should  almost  regard 
it  as  a  personal  favour  to  himself  tf  u 
were  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  was  understood  to 
say,  that  the  abolition  of  the  place  of  Pax- 
master  of  the  Marines  was  one  of  tho<a 
measures  of  economy  recommended  hv 
Ministers  when  they  sat  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House,  and  which  they  founJ 
they  could  not  now  carry  into  efiect; 
even  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  w}> 
against  it. 

Mr.  Hume  would  not  detain  the  Hou^e; 
and  after  what  his  noble  friend  had  sai^. 
understanding  that  his  noble  friend  wai.l- 
not  persist  in  the  appointment,  be  vrooi^ 
not  divide  the  House. 

Lord  Althorp  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
Member,  was  understood  to  imply,  tbit 
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being  obliged  to  bring  forward  heavy  esti- 
mateSy  at  the  same  time  that  they  had 
entered  upon  office  under  strong  pledges 
of  economy.  He  was  satisfied,  however, 
that  circumstances  had  justified  his  Ma- 
jesty*8  Government  in  the  course  it  was 
adopting,  and  he  trusted  that  the  majority 
which  had  the  other  night  supported  the 
Army  Estimates  would  also  sanction  those 
now  before  the  Committee,  it  being  equally 
necessary  to  keep  our  naval  and  military 
establishments  on  an  effective  footing. 

Mr.  Hunt  thought  it  his  duty  to  say  a 
few  words,  when  he  found  it  proposed  to 
take  five  millions  and  a  half  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  on  account  of  the 
Navy  alone.  Such  an  immense  e^rpendi- 
ture  coilld  hardly  be  created  without  a 
vast  deal  of  heglect,  or  it  might  be  worse. 
A  large  sum  was  annually  voted  for  timber 
for  the  Royal  Navy,  and  he  had  been  cre- 
dibly informed,  that  no  contracts  were 
entered  into  for  the  supply  of  that  article — 
that  there  were  no  public  biddings  as  with 
respect  to  other  matters.  He  wished  to 
know  how  the  thing  was  managed  ?  And 
whether  there  were  any  contracts,  public 
or  private,  and  how  frequently  these  oc- 
curred ?  He  wished  to  observe,  too,  that 
he  had  heard  at  Portsmouth  that  the  hon. 
Captain  Grey  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Acteeon  three  months  before 
the  vessel  was  launched — it  was  also  said, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
late  Administration.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  statement  was  true?  He 
must  deprecate  the  increase  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  Estimates,  and  he  might  be 
thought  culpable  for  not  having  taken  the 
sense  of  the  House  when  such  extrava- 
gant sums  were  proposed  to  be  voted 
away.  His  only  reason  for  abstaining 
from  taking  such  a  course  consisted  in  the 
plain  fact,  that  Ministers  had  promised 
the  country  an  effective  reform  in  the  Re- 
presentation, and  he  felt  unwilling  to  em- 
barrass them  by  opposition.  It  was  upon 
this  accotint  that  he  felt  tongue-tied  upon 
the  occasion,  and  was  restrained  from 
speaking  of  measures  like  the  present  in 
such  terms  as  they  deserved.  He  sin- 
cerely hoped  Ministers  would  bring  for- 
ward a  plan  of  efficient'  Reform,  and  if 
they  did  so,  he  told  them  they  would  have 
the  country  with  them,  and  need  not  fear 
the  threats  of  Members  upon  that  side  of 
the  House.  However,  if  his  Majesty's 
Government  thought  they  could  satisfy 
the  country  without  conceding  Vote  by 


Ballot,  they  were  grievously  mistaken. 
[Loud  cries  of  "  Oh,  oh.*']  It  might  be 
**oh,  oh,"  there,  but  in  the  country  it 
would  be  "  wo,  wo,"  if  this  concession 
were  refused. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  for  a  better  classifica- 
tion of  the  32,000  men  employed  in  the 
Navy  and  Marines,  in  order  that  the  num- 
ber of  officers,  and  the  various  grades, 
might  be  easily  distinguished,  as  in  the 
Army.  He  might  as  well,  perhaps,  gWe 
notice  of  his  intention  to-morrow,  to  call 
for  a  specification  of  such  details.  When 
the  proper  time  arrived,  he  should  move  a 
reduction  of  7,000/.,  proposed  to  be  al- 
lowed to  Generals  of  Marines,  such  places 
being  sinecures.  If  they  were  kept  up, 
they  ought  to  be  given  to  marine  officers, 
not  naval  officers.  To-morrow  he  would 
move  for  a  return  of  the  men  and  officers 
included  in  the  Estimate,  in  detail. 

Mr.  Leader  said,  that  of  the  6,000,000/. 
about  to  be  voted  away,  only  1,500/.  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Ireland.  He 
observed,  that  in  the  same  estimate  1,500/. 
was  voted  for  the  salary  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  1,500/.  for  the  port 
of  Trincotnalee.  As  an  Irish  Member,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  protest  against  such 
an  appropriation. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  would 
find  that  the  men  were  already  classed  in 
the  Estimates.  He  believed,  too,  that  his 
hon.  friend  would  find,  on  inquiry,  that 
there  were  cogent  reasons  for  retaining 
the  General  Officers  of  Marines,  and  be- 
stowing those  appointments  on  naval  men. 
He  hoped  his  hon.  friend  would  not, 
therefore,  press  his  Motion. 

Sir  B.  Martin  said,  that  public  compe- 
tition (which  existed  with  respect  to  all 
other  articles  supplied  to  the  Navy)  was 
only  prevented  in  the  case  of  timber,  by 
the  impracticability  of  carrying  the  prin- 
ciple into  effect.  The  last  supply  of 
timber  took  place  by  private  contract  about 
three  months  ago ;  there  had  been  tio  con- 
tract for  about  two  years  preceding. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  the  men  and 
money  had  never  been  voted  together  be- 
fore. He  did  not  at  that  moment  intend 
to  object  to  the  vote  for  32,000  men, 
but  when  the  Resolution  granting  the 
money  was  proposed,  he  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  objecting  to  the  item  which 
he  had  mentioned. 

Sir  /.  Graham  said,  he  found,  on  ex- 
amination, that  his  hon.  friend's  observa- 
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the  county  of  Monmouth,  the  inhabitants 
of  Salford,  from  Crompton,  Ludlow,  Lym- 
ington,  Titchfield,  Wellingborough,  Christ- 
church,  Wigan,  St.  Luke's,  Middlesex; 
Towcester,  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  the 
town  of  Hamilton,  the  town  of  Cardross, 
the  borough  of  Renfrew;  from  Carrick- 
fergus,  Ballymena,  Galway,  Chipping  Wy- 
combe, Kettering,  Hastings,  Woolwich, 
Cheltenham,  Brighton ;  and  other  places. 

Colonel  Baillie  observed,  that  the  peti- 
tion from  Bristol  was  most  respectably  and 
numerously  signed ;  and  the  only  reason 
why  it  was  not  intrusted  to  him  was,  be- 
cause he  would  not  pledge  himself  to  the 
Vote  by  Ballot.  He  was  a  friend  to  Reform ; 
but  he  wished  to  keep  himself  free  to  ex- 
amine any  measure  which  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  been  written  to,  that  he 
might  support  the  prayer  of  several  of  these 
petitions.  At  most  of  the  places,  particu- 
larly at  Manchester  and  Brighton,  the 
people  were  unanimous  in  demanding  the 
JBallot;  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  it,  that  no  other  reason  could  be 
assigned  why  the  people  of  Bristol  would 
not  place  their  petition  in  the  hands  of 
their  popular  Member,  than  that  he  would 
not  pledge  himself  to  this  favorite  measure. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos^  alluding  to 
some  expressions  formerly  used  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Ministry,  implying  that,  if  they 
should  be  unsuccessful  in  the  measure  of 
Reform  which  they  meant  lo  propose,  they 
would  dissolve  the  present  Parliament, 
observed,  that  such  a  threat  he  very  much 
disapproved  of,  and  thought,  that,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  this  country, 
and  in  the  present  aspect  of  foreign  affairs, 
no  Administration  ought  to  dare  to  dis- 
solve the  Parliament. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson,  speaking  as  the 
independent  Representative  of  a  Scotch 
County,  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Government  and  the  peerage,  was  quite 
prepared  to  meet  his  constituents,  if  the 
Ministers  should  find  it  necessary  to  dis- 
solve Parliament. 

Sir  John  Sebright  said,  that  not  being 
connected  with  the  Ministry,  he  could  not 
be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  propositions 
which  they  intended  to  bring  forward ;  but 
this  he  would  say,  that  if  that  House  should 
decide  the  important  question  which  was 
approaching  in  a  different  way  from  that 
which  be  believed  to  be  the  almost  unani- 
mous sense  of  the  country,  it  would  then 
be  the  duty  of  the  Administration  to  dis- 


solve the  Parliament^  whatever  might  be 
the  consequences. 

Mr.  John  Wood  supported  the  prayers 
of  the  petitions  from  Manchester,  Salford, 
and  other  places.  He  knew  that  the  family 
of  Lord  Baicarras  possessed  the  nomination 
of  Wigan,  while  tne  people  had  no  choice 
in  their  Representatives.  That  family  had 
said,  that  they  would  keep  the  present 
Member  in  till  a  certain  noble  Loiti  came 
of  age,  and  that  then  he  should  take  his 
seat  for  that  borough  in  Parliament.  Was 
that  a  satisfactory  state  of  the  national 
representation  ? 

Lord  Stanley  said,  that  the  feeling  is 
favour  of  Reform  had  made  very  great  pro- 
gpress  in  Lancashire.  He,  however,  did  not 
approve  of  Ballot,  and  he  was  not  satisfied 
that  his  constituents  were  in  favour  of  it. 
He  knew  that  it  would  open  a  door  to 
hypocrisy,  and  teach  men  to  smile  in  your 
face,  while  they  were  preparing  to  stab  yoa 
whenever  you  turned  your  back. 

Mr.  Portman  stated,  that  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  Reform  had  become  very  general 
in  Dorsetshire;  and  he  was  prepared  to 
give  the  Ministers  his  support,  if  thej 
brought  forward  a  full  and  efficient  plan 
of  Reform. 

Mr.  Wilson  Patten 'coucuired  in  the 
views  of  his  noble  colleague  (Lord  Stanley). 

Petitions  read. 

Bristol  Petition  against  REFomit.] 
Mr.  H,  Davis  presented  a  Petition  from 
Bristol,  against  what  the  petitioners  feared 
were  the  projected  measures  of  Reform. 
He  concurred  with  the  petitioners,  an^  he 
could  not  but  express  his  deep  regret,  that 
at  such  a  time,  the  Ministers  should  have 
determined  on  agitating  the  country  with 
measures  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  He 
feared  that  the  result  would  be  any  thing 
butbeneficial.  He  could  not  but  think, that 
the  Reform  sought  out  of  doors  meant 
neither  more  nor  less  than  revolution. 

Mr.  Hunt  strongly  condemned  the  lan- 
guage of  the  hon.  Member.  He  had  no 
right  to  call  the  reformers  revolutionists. 
He  knew  the  history  of  the  petition  well 
It  was  not  the  petition  of  the  merchantB^ 
bankers,  &c.  of  Bristol;  it  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  *'  a  hole  and  comer** 
petition.  Having  been  got  op  thus  clan- 
destinely in  Bristol,  it  was  sent  to  the 
several  parish  authorities  within  fourteen 
miles  of  Bristol,  and  thus  were  obtained 
signatures.  Many  of  them  he  described 
as  being  only  those  of  mere  paupen — of 
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persons  who  could  not  resist  what  they 
were  commanded  to  do. 

Col.  Baitlie  defended  the  respectability 
of  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  H,  Davis  said,  there  were  about 
5,000  signatures  to  it,  and  there  were  not 
above  700  signaturesobtained  out  of  Bristo]. 
It  did  not  warrant  the  description  given  of 
it  by  the  hon.  member  for  Preston.  The 
persons  were  most  respectable. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

J  Petition  pkom  Edikburoh.]    Mr. 
Kennedy  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
Petition  from  Edinburgh,  agreed  to  at  a 
public  meeting  in  that  metropolis,  in  favour 
of  Reform,  containing  21,700  signatures, 
and  he  felt  no  common  honour  in  having  it 
intrusted  to  his  care.     The  population  of 
that  city  was  160,000,  and  when  it  was 
considered  that  the  representation  was  vir- 
tually vested  in  three  individuals,  he  appre- 
hended the  House  would  agree  with  the 
petitioners,  that  a  Reform  in  Parliament 
was  necessary.    He  felt  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  present  Administration,  and 
trusted,  that  the  great  measure  about  to  be 
submitted  would  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
country.     On  the  present  occasion  he  ab- 
stained from  entering  upon  that  question, 
and,  as  many  hon.  Members  had  petitions 
to  present,  he  would  not  detain  the  House. 
Mr.  Dundas  bore  his  testimony  to  the 
high  character  of  the  requisitionists  con- 
vening the  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  among 
whom  were  the  Lord  Advocate  and  his 
Deputy.      Notwithstanding  the  respect- 
ability of  the  requisitionists,  he  should  be 
wanting  in  his  public  duty,  if  he  did  not 
declare,  that  improper  methods  had  been 
employed  to  obtain  signatures  to  the  pe- 
titions. 

The  Lord  Advocate  remarked,  that  there 
was  a  misapprehension  in  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's mind,  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  petition  from  Edinburgh  was 
signed  by  him,  and  the  Solicitor  General 
for  Scotland.  The  fact  was,  that  the  requi- 
sition for  the  meeting  was  made  before  he 
had  the  honour  of  holding  the  office  in 
which  he  was  now  placed,  nor  was  the 
present  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  in 
his  office  either;  but  these  circumstances 
did  not  alter  his  views  with  respect  to  the 
petition,  which  was  signed  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  who  were  considered  as  the 
leading  persons  in  society  there. 
Petition  to  be  printed. 


Petitions  from  Westmixster.]  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  in  presenting  Petitions  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Ann,  Westminster ;  from 
several  BeneGt  Societies;  from  a  parish 
in  Wilts  ;  and  from  a  parish  in  the  county 
of  Galway,  in  favour  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  now  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  Reform.  From  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  feelings  of  his 
constituents,  he  had  no  doubt  that  nothing 
would  satisfy  them  but  a  Reform,  compre- 
hending Vote  by  Ballot,  short  Parliaments, 
and  an  extension  Of  suffrage,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  the  number  of  persons  con- 
tributing to  direct  taxation.  The  people 
were  no  longer  to  be  tricked  by  any  mea- 
sures of  delusive  Reform.  No  man  had 
stood  up  during  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
stated  that  he  would  oppose  Parliamentary 
Reform.  This  was  a  new  feature  in  the 
present  discussion,  and  one  which  he  was 
happy  to  observe.  The  public  had  a  very 
proper  degree  of  confidence  in  his  Majesty's 
Ministers ;  and  he  hoped  they  would  not 
be  disappointed  in  the  measure  which  was 
to  be  brought  forward  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  Hunt,  in  presenting  twenty-four 
Petitions,  praying  for  Reform,  and  Vote 
by  Ballot,  from  Worcester,  Ashton-under 
Line,  Blackburn,  Langfield,  Kingsbury, 
Bolton,  Manchester,  Laleham,  Under- 
shaw,  Petersfield,  Paisley,  from  the  Ro- 
tunda, Blackfriars'-road,  from  Gisborough, 
Forfar,  Newark,  and  other  places,  strongly 
supported  the  prayer  of  these  petitions, 
and  took  occasion  to  .remark  on  the  care- 
less manner  in  which  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  that  House.  If  the  people  of 
Birmingham  had  only  seen  how  their  pe- 
tition was  dealt  with,  and  that  it  had 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  not 
even  for  two  minutes,  he  felt  certain  that 
they  would  not  trouble  themselves  to 
petition  any  more.  He  trusted  that  the 
Reform,  to  be  brought  forward  on  Tuesday 
next,  would  be  full  and  effectual,  or  else 
it  would  not  satisfy  the  people ;  for  he 
could  tell  the  Ministry,  that  the  young  men 
of  Bolton,  and  the  same  decision  was  fast 
spreading  throughout  Lancashire,  had  de- 
termined to  rot  in  gaol,  before  they  would 
serve  in  the  Militia,  unless  they  were  to  have 
a  share  in  the  representation  of  the  country. 
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Pttitioaf  yfMMDtod,  iBftTOurof  IUftna,iaAQrTol»by 
Ballot,  l)y  the  Eiurl  of  Radmoi*  txam  Bru]gewater,  Gta- 
boraugh*  Kilbynee,  and  Marlboiou^ : — By  Earl  Spin- 
CSKf  from  Laioaiter  and  Liooolii  i — By  Locd  Saltoov, 
from  Invenry:— By  Loid  Dvuuv*   from   Northain, 

•  Oatethead  Hillj  Durham,  and  from  Sunderland :— By  Earl 
MoRLiT,  from  Plymouth: — By  the  Duke  of  Divoir- 
■VIM*  from  a  Paridi  In  the  County  of  Wateiford: — By 
the  Marquit  of  Lanbdowk,  ftom  WeOt,  and  other  plaoei: 
— By  the  Earl  of  Glinoall,  from  a  Pariah  in  the  County 
of  Umerldc: — By  Earl  Cawsob.  from  Caermarthen: — 
By  Earl  Gnir,  fttim  Uzbridget  Leith«  and  Lanark  t — ^By 
Lord  Kino,  from  the  County  Palatine  of  Lanoaster, 
Great  and  Little  Bolton,  Chriatehurch,  CaithneH,  Selkirk, 
Bannoekbum,  Northampton,  Radford,  Lealie,  Fife,  Bam- 
ataple,  and  flrom  Brightoo: — By  the  Loko  CaANCiUjOR, 
fhmi  BaofT,  Londonderry,  Dumfries,  Kircudbright,  and 
other  phuses.  Againat  Slavery,  by  the  Ardibiahop  of 
YoBK,  from  aevend  plaoea  in  YorUhire: — By  Lord 
Kbnton,  from  Carmarthen: — By  Lord  Dacbb,  from 
Ashton>under-Lyne,  and  other  places.  By  the  Uarquls  of 
Clahbigaedb,'  from  Galway,  ibr  an  exteosiaa  of  the 
Fandiiae.  By  the  Bail  of  Olbmoau,  lk«n  parifhei  In 
Kilkennyi  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union. 

New  Police.]  Lord  WhxtmcUjffe  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  the  Parish  of  St. 
George,  Hanover-square,  complaining  of 
the  expense  of  the  New  Police,  The  peti- 
tioners did  not  complain  of  the  nature  of 
the  force,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  conducted,  but  they  thought  it  very 
hard  that  they  should  have  to  pay  so  very 
largely  for  a  security,  it  costing  them 
10,000/.  per  annum,  from  which  others 
derived  as  much  benefit  as  they  did ;  under 
the  old  watch  system,  these  expenses  were 
6,500/.,  and  now  they  were  17,500/. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  he  was  glad 
to  find  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the 
nature  or  conduct  of  the  police  force.  *  It 
was  evident  that  an  efficient  force  could 
not  be  procured  at  the  same  expense  which 
an  inefficient  one  cost,  and  it  could  never, 
he  hoped,  be  considered  a  wise  economy 
to  starve  a  service  which  so  effectually 
preserved  domestic  peace  and  the  security 
of  property.  The  police  must  of  necessity 
be  more  burthensome  in  the  rich  parishes 
than  in  the  poor;  but  the  question  in 
reality  was,  did  it  or  did  it  not  benefit  those 
on  whom  the  expense  fell  ?  At  the  same 
time  he  assured  the  noble  Lord  that  every 
care  would  be  taken  to  keep  down  the 
charges,  and  to  make  the  service  as  effect- 
ive as  possible  at  the  least  expense. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  did  not  see  why  the 
parish  of  St.  George  should  have  to  pay 
for  the  wants  of  others;  it  was  ouite  suffi- 
cient that  it  should  be  chargeable  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  own  security.  The 
expense  of  the  watch  did  not  exceed  3^d. 
in  the  pound,  while  that  of  the  police  was 
lljd. 

Earl  JRosWyn  wished  to  know,  how  lid. 
in  the  pound  could  be  chained,  while  the 


Act  of  Parliament  only  gave  ft  right  to 
levy  Bd. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  sud,  the  charge  was 
not  made  on  the  parish  rate,  bat  on  the 
full  value  of  the  property;  and  it  was 
levied,  not  by  the  valuation  of  the  pa- 
rishioners, but  according  to  a  demand 
made  on  the  parish  by  the  Gotnmissioaen 
of  Police.  The  Act  of  Parliament  deter- 
mined the  whole  sum  shonki  be  charged 
on  the  poor-rates,  and  by  that  contrivance 
property  was  compelled  to  pay  the  sum 
imposed; 'and,  in  fact,  those  who  conld 
pay  were  obliged  to  pay  for  those  who 
could  not. 

Lord  Ellenborougk  said,  the  parish  of 
St.  George  had  no  right  to  compiaia. 
Before  the  establishment  of  the  police 
force  there  was  security  only  in  particular 
places,  but  at  present  there  was  a  geoeial 
security,  and  those  who  benefitted  by  it 
must  pay  for  it. 

DiSTBEss  IN  Ireiakd.]  Lofd  Dane 
presented  a  Petition  from  Ems«  in  the 
County  Mayo,  setting  forth  the  great 
Distress  which  prefailed  in  that  part  of 
the  County,  ana  calling  for  immediate  tt- 
lief. 

Lord  Teynham  called  the  attention  of 
Gk)vemment  to  the  state  of  misery,  and 
of  almost  starvation,  which  prevailed  in  a 
part  of  Mayo  and  Galway ;  and  said,  that 
It  was  the  doty  of  the  Government  to  aflbid 
some  immediate  relief. 

Earl  Orey  said,  the  Irish  Oovemment 
was  already  informed  on  the  subiect,  and 
had  given  notice  of  its  intention  to  afibrd 
relief  and  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 
of  its  anxiety  to  do  so. 

Lord  Teynfiam  repeated,  that  imme- 
diate attention  was  necessary ;  for,  thoagh 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Mayo  had 
exerted  themselves  as  much  as  possible, 
all  they  could  do  was  insufficient  without 
the  aid  of  the  Government. 

The  Marquis  of  Lankbum  assured  tbe 
noble  Lord,  that  the  distress' of  the  partrf 
the  country  alluded  to  had  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  Irish  Government;  aod 
those  who  knew  the  character  of  the  nobl< 
Marquis  at  the  head  of  it,  conld  felj  <m 
the  promptitude  and  benevolence  of  bii 
exertions.  He  had  only  Airther  to  say, 
that  it  would  be  well  if  public  atCentioo 
was  less  forcibly  drawn  to  the  means  whkk 
Government  was  disposed  to  employ  t^ 
afford  relief  incases  like  the  present,  (^< 
it  was  evident  that,  if  expectations  were 
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too  highly  rtused,  iU  viewi  mighty  In  some 
degree,  be  coanteracttd,  and  tae  aufiering 
of  the  people  extended, 

PA&LiAMSVTAnT  Revorm.]  The  £onJ 
Chancellor  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
County  of  Devon,  in  favour  of  Reform, 
the  tenor  of  which,  he  said,  was  moderate, 
as  it  only  prayed  for  a  correction  of  the 
Representative  system  of  the  country.  He 
trusted,  that  there  was  no  person  prepared 
to  oppose  a  petition  of  this  nature,  as, 
however  reasonable  the  objections  to  the 
other  demands  of  Reform  might  be,  he 
that  could  say,  that  the  Representation  of 
the  country  was  perfection,  and  could  not 
be  improved,  was  fitter  for  a  museum  or  a 
menap;erie  than  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Leg|islature.  He  had,  also,  to  present  a 
Petition,  numerously  and  respectably  sira- 
ed,  from  Liverpool,  which  contained  a 
recommendation  of  a  nature  more  ques- 
tionable than  that  suggested  in  the  last,  and 
in  which  he  could  not  state  that  he  was 
disposed  to  acquiesce*  The  petitioners  re- 
commended the  adoption  of  the  Vote  by 
Ballot,  but,  though  he  could  not  agree 
with  them,  he  was  far  from  doing  what 
he  had  been  misrepresented  to  have  done ; 
namely,  treating  the  feeling  of  the  people 
on  this  subject  with  contempt.  He  was 
aware  that  the  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  Ballot  was  growing  stronger  every  day, 
and  he  treated  those  who  held  it  with  the 
deference  they  were  entitled  to.  He  was 
still  unconvinced  on  the  subject,  and  he 
believed  that  a  Ballot  woula  be  nothing 
like  the  effectual  remedy  which  the  pro- 
posers of  it  expected. — Petitions  to  be  laid 
on  the  Table. 

Tithes,  Expenses,  and  Litigation,] 
Lord  Kmg  presented  a  Petition  from  Grey- 
stock,  praying  for  an  Amendment  of  the 
Tithe-system.  The  petitioners  complained, 
that  they  had  been  for  thirty  years  involved 
in  litigation  with  their  Rector,  and  that 
they  had  lost  many  thousand  pounds  in 
endeavouring  to  support  their  ancient 
customs  aM  moduses;  that  they  had 
been  dragged  into  all  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster, and  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
at  York  and  Carlisle;  that  at  one  time 
forty  or  fifty  suits  were  pending  against 
different  persons;  and  that,  althou^  the 
Earl  of  Eldon  and  Lord  Lyndburat  had 
dedded  in  favour  of  the  petitioners  on  the 
subject  of  moduses,  still  the  Rector  per- 
leviitci  ia  oppoiilioii  to  ibm  decisions* 


He  would,  with  their  Lordships'  permis- 
sion, read  an  extract  from  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  laws  relating  to  real  property. 
The  Commissioners  say—- 

**  On  the  still  more  important  SDh^ect  of 
tithes,  we  propose  at  present  to  consider  of 
a  limitation  for  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
laity  only.  We  hope  to  suggest  some  im- 
provemeots  in  law,  by  which  tithes,  in 
the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics,  may  remain 
equally  valuable  to  them,  and  be  rendered 
less  productive  of  vexation  to  the  laity.  We 
are  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  property  of  the  Church  should  be 
held  sacred,aDd  that  the  clergy  should  be  pro- 
tected in  the  enjoyment  of  their  possessions 
and  rights ;  but  we  conceive  that  the  clergy 
might  derive  benefit  from  regulations  that 
might  lessen  the  litigation  to  which  the  claim 
to  tithes  now  too  frequently  gives  rise,  and 
might  rescue  this  species  of  property  irom 
the  odium  which,  on  this  account,  is  some- 
times unjustly  cast  upon  it.  We  should 
venture  to  bring  forward  any  propositions 
on  this  subject  only  after  the  most  mature 
consideration,  and  after  an  ample  opportu- 
nity had  been  afforded  to  those  roost  im« 
mediately  interested  to  give  an  opinion  as 
to  their  probable  tendency.  With  this  view 
we  have  submitted  certain  questions  respect- 
ing tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  property 
to  the  right  reverend  the  Bishops,  and  we 
delay  proposing  any  alteration  m  the  law 
upon  tois  subject,  until  we  shall  have  been 
favoured  with  the  answers  of  such  of  them 
as  may  be  pleased  to  communicate  their 
opinions  to  us.  We  fleel  reluctance  to  pro- 
pose any  new  rule  affecting  the  property  of 
the  Church  without  their  previous  sanction. 

''  We  are  fully  prepared  to  say,  that  in 
our  opinion,  the  right  to  impropriate  tithes 
in  the  hands  of  the  laity  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  same  principles  as  the  right  to 
any  other  species  of  lay  property.  For  this 
purpose,  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  common  of  pasture,  estovers,  reni^ 
charges,  or  any  other  profit  issuing  out  of 
land.  They  are  in  commerce,  and  they  ought 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  limitation 
and  prescription  by  which  other  property  is 
governed.  The  law  has  been  settleo  other- 
wise. There  is  no  statute  of  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  the  right  to  appropriate  tithes ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  genenl  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  by  the  practice  of  the  Courts, 
every  thing  has  been  presumed  to  disturb 
enjoyment  and  to  stir  up  controversy.  In  a 
parish  where  the  rectory  is  impropriate,  it 
can  be  proved,  that  no  tithes  have  been 
paid  for  a  certain  portion  of  land,  and  no 
claim  has  been  made  fbr  them  during  two 
hundred  years:  the  lay  rector  may  have 
conveyed  the  tithes  to  the  ovmer  of  the  land. 
The  presumption  oi  a  court  of  justice  under 
these  cixcttmstaaces  might  be  expected  to  b<| 
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that  he  has  done  so,^  and  that  the  deed  has 
been  lost:  this  is  not  like  the  presumption 
of  a  lost  grant  of  an  easement  which  we 
'  hare  ventured  to  censure.  ■  Upon  sound 
principles  of  reasoning,  the  legitimate  in- 
ference from  the  premises  is,  that  there  was 
a  grant  by  which  the  tithes  were  severed 
from  the  rectory.  Though  the  existence  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  presumed 
against  the  Crown  to  protect  a  much  shorter 
period  of  enjoyment,  it  has  been  held,  that 
such  a  grant  cannot  be  presumed  from 
non-payment  against  the  lay«impropriator ; 
and  that,  unless  evidence  be  given  of  the 
grant  having  existed,  tithes  must  still  be 
paid  to  him.  Long  enjoyment,  which 
strengthens  all  other  titles,  weakens  this; 
and  here  the  longer  that  the  claimant  has 
been  out  of  possession,  he  has  the  better 
chance  to  recover/' 

If  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  been  in  his 
place,  he  should  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  whether  he  intended  to  bring  in  a 
bill  relating  to  tithes,  which  he  was  un- 
derstood to  have  in  contemplation,  as 
there  was  a  learned  Gentleman  in  the 
other  House  who  had  a  measure  prepared 
on  that  subject,  which  he  had  delayed 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Chief 
Justice  was  about  to  introduce  a  bill  re- 
lating to  the  subject. 

Earl  Orey  said,  that  no  man  could  be 
more  fully  convinced  than  he  was,  that 
great  inconveniences  arose  from  the  tithe- 
system,  and  that  a  speedy  remedy  was 
necessary.  He  did  not  rise,  however,  to 
discuss  the  question,  but  merely  to  answer 
the  question  which  the  noble  Lord  was 
desirous  to  ask  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
if  he  had  been  present.  That  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  intimated  his  intention 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  alluded.  As  it  related,  in 
part,  to  Crown  property,  it  was  necessary 
to  apply  for  his  Majesty's  consent,  and  as 
soon  as  that  consent  should  have  been 
obtained,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  would  be  prepared  to 
introduce  his  measure. 

The  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Distress  in  the  Agricultural 
Districts.]  Lord  Teynham  rose  to  sub- 
mit a  Motion  which  he  thought  necessary 
from  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country.  He  was  happy  that  order  was 
restored,  but  still  it  was  to  be  lamented 
that  much  distress  existed.  That  distress 
was  necessarily  attended  with  manj  de- 
plorable circumstancesi  and  gave  nse  to 


many  crimes.  Amongst  the  causes  wludi 
deteriorated  the  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
the  malt  and  hop  duties  had  hitherto  a 
principal  and  injurious  effect  The  peti- 
tions which  had  been  presented  for  the  last 
two  Sessions  proved  the  general  existence 
of  the  distress.  In  another  House  it  was 
usual  to  print  such  petitions.  The  object 
of  his  present  Motion  was,  to  found  upon 
the  petitions  presented  to  their  Lordships, 
a  proceeding  which  might  lead  to  an 
alleviation  of  the  misery  which  was  too 
prevalent.  He  meant  to  move  for  a  clas- 
sification of  the  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  for  the  last  two  years,  complam- 
ing  of  agricultural  distress,  stating  the 
names  of  the  counties  or  places  from  whidi 
such  petitions  came,  the  number  of  s^- 
natures  which  each  contained,  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  and  other  particulars.  He 
called  for  this  classification  with  the  view 
that  Resolutions  might  be  founded  apon 
the  petitions,  such*  as  the  circttmstances  of 
the  case  required. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  this  Motion  ap- 
peared to  him  a  most  extraordinary  one; 
and  the  mode  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  adopted  for  introducing  it,  no  less  ex- 
traordinary. He  admitted  that  the  dis- 
tress which  prevailed  desenred  all  the 
attention  which  could  be  bestowed  up(m 
it ;  but  he  was  glad  that  the  conditicm  of 
the  people  was  improving.  The  noble 
Lord  had  referred  to  a  practice  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  he  (Earl  Grey) 
should  be  sorry  to  see  adopted  in  their 
Lordships'  House.  It  was  the  practice  m 
the  House  of  Commons  to  print  petitions, 
at  great  inconvenience  and  expense  to  the 
country,  and  he  thought  that  that  example 
ought  rather  to  be  avoided  than  followed. 
He  knew  of  no  similar  duty  being  im- 
posed upon  the  Officers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  he  was  certain  that  no 
such  duty  devolved  upon  the  Clerks  of 
that  House,  as  to  classify  these  petitions, 
to  which  they  must  devote  a  portion  of 
time  which  wotdd  be  impossible,  con* 
sistentiy  with  their  other  daties.  The 
noble  Lord  could  at  any  time  refer  to  these 
petitions,  in  the  library  of  the  House,  or  be 
could  have  them  produced  upon  the  TMc 
for  any  occasion  for  which  he  required 
'them ;  but  this  Motion,  if  not  akogetlMr 
impossible  to  be  complied  with,  would  at 
least  occasion  such  an  expense  and  waste 
of  time,  that  he  was  sure  their  LonUiips 
would  not  consent  to  it.  He  believe<L 
that  in  the  instance  of  the  Catliolic  Belief 
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Bill  a  list  was  made  out,  by  Order  of 
the  House,  stating  what  petitions  were  for, 
and  what  against  the  measure.  That  was 
the  only  precedent,  and  it  would  not  an- 
swer the  purpose  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
in  view.  He  was  not  inclmed  to  consent 
to  the  Motion. 

Lord  Teynham  said,  that  as  it  appeared 
the  Motion  was  attended  with  greater 
difficulty  than  he  had  supposed,  he  would 
withdraw  it,  and  he  hoped  that,  in  calling 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  the  pe- 
titions, he  had  done  all  that  he  ought. 

Motion  withdrawn. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  Feb.  28,  1831. 

MnroTBs.]  Mr.  [Elucu  mottd  for  a  New  Writ  fbr  Um 
Shire  of  Nairn,  in  the  room  of  the  Hoo.  Geob  CampbeU, 
who,  nace  hit  election,  liad  aooepted  tlitofflee  of  Groom  of 
uie  IW^lfhambef . 

Mr.  Wtmn  brought  op  the  Army  Mutiny  Bin.  wliicfa  wa* 
read  a  flcrt  time. 

The  Bankrupt  Acts  Amendment  Bill  waf  read  a  leoond  time. 

On  the  MoCioo  of  Mr.  Hvht,  a  Select  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  csamine  the  Petitione  for  Reform,  todiitiivniih 
tboie  whieh  pnjred  Cor  Yote  by  Ballot,  and  to  report  the 
aune  to  the  House. 

Retumt  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  PKTLLPorra,  the 
Custom!  Duty  paid  at  Sidney  Crcdc,  within  the  Port  of 
Giouoester.  in  the  three  yean  ended  on  5th  January,  1831 ; 
tfstinfpiishing  eadi  year,  and  the  quantities  and  spedes  of 
Goods  for  whidi  the  duties  were  paid,  and  wliether  such 
duUes  were  paid  for  goods  carried  coastways,  ortofordgn 
parts;  also,  the  total  amount  of  the  Salaries  paid,  and 
Expenses  inconed,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Custom 
House  at  Sidney  Creek,  for  the  three  years  ended  on  5th 
January,  1831 1  distingiiishti^  eadi  year,  the  numlier  of 
OfflceiB  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  the  estimated 
avenge  number  of  houn  per  day,  during  which  each 
Oflloer  was  actually  employed  in  the  disduDge  of  his  duty. 

Petitions  presented.  In  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
by  Mr.  Bell,  from  Hexham,  and  other  places  in  the 
County  of  Northumberland : — By  Mr.  L.  Honaia,  from 
the  Best  DiTision  of  Kent,  and  from  the  Parish  of  Bethel: 
— ^By  Mr.  Bomxa,  from  Exeter,  and  other  places  in 
I>eToiiBhiie: — By  Mr.  Wxlxs,  from  Long  Sutton: — By 
JLofd  Bbsivotoh,  from  Newton  Abbott,  and  from  Sheb- 
bean: — By  Mr.  Steuti^  from  the  Borough  of  Derby  :— 
By  Mr.  Miij>iut,  from  the  Corpontion  of  the  Citjr  of 
Winchester: — By  Mr.  EttimTOir,  from  the  Town  of  Mao- 
thsSiliI : — By  Sir  O.  Grbtillb,  from  the  Borough  of 
Warwidi:^By  Mr.  Wii.aaABAif,  from  the  Town  of 
Nantwidi,  in  Uie  County  of  Chester: — By  Mr.  Shaw 
LMWKfmM,  from  Besingstoke:— By  Mr.  Joma,  from  the 
Borough  and  County  of  Caemarron : — By  Sir  F.  Blakb, 
ftamBerwidc<upoii-Tweed: — By  Sir  R.  Psu.,  from  the 
Royal  Bu^  of  Banff: — By  Mr.  L.  Lii,  from  l]mlnst<T 
and  Hladan:— By  Mr.  Annaiia,  from  Wisbeech,  St. 
Mary,  Isle  of  Ely,  MiBtonme*  the  Parish  of  Fording,  and 
other  places  In  the  County  of  Cambridge : — By  Mr.  Rum- 
bold;  ftiOm  Ovaat  Yarmouth: — By  Sir  M.  W.  Ridlst, 
ftom  Barnard  Castle: — By  Sir  R.  BAraaoir,  from  Lon> 
doodcny : — By  Mr.  Joxn,  from  Carmarthen : — By  Lord 
AuTHOBP,  from  tbtt  County  of  Pembroke:— By  Mr.  O. 
I^AMBk  from  Mc]boaraes--By  Mr.  J.  Wood,  from  the 
City  of  York,  and  Ikom  a  Sodety  at  Bhmin^iam :— By 
Mr.  Loif  o  Wbllbblbt,  from  tfao  County  of  Essex : — By 
Mr.  MABKur,  from  Cloydon  and  Abingdon: — By  Mr. 
CtOomnLL,  fkom  Waller  Hooeywood  Yates,  Esq. : — By 
Star  T.  AcLAiCDk  from  Plymouth:— By  Mr.  Alderman 
Woop^  fim  ths  HoufctaoHai  of  the  W«d  of  Qrippla* 


gate  :^  By  Mr.  Alderman  Waitrman,  from  the  parish  of 
St  Dunstan,  Stepney:— By  Sir  J.  Obahah,  from  Leith, 
Lanark,  and  Monmouth  :~By  Mr.  Hunt,  from  the  Parisli 
of  Christdiurch — alao^  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws; 
from  Haslington,  Lancashire;  Somerton,  Somenetihiraf 
Yeovil,  SomenetBhirei  Bury  St.  Edmond's;  Londoni 
Ashford-in-the- Water;  Thane,  in  Oxfonlshire:  Maccles- 
fiekl,  Cheshire;  from  Chorley;  Oldham  Road,  and  other 
places  near  Manchester:— By  Lord  Nuosvt,  from  Aylee- 
bury,  and  two  other  places  in  Buckinghamshire: — By  Mr. 
C.  Grant,  from  Inverness  and  Peebles : — By  Mr.  Bain- 
BBiDOK,  from  Taunton.  Agunst  Reform,  by  Sir  R.  Pkkl, 
from  the  Rector,  Curate,  Churchwardens,  and  others,  of 
the  parish  of  MicklemarKh,  in  the  County  of  Southamp* 
ton.  The  Petitionen  depneated  Annual  Parliaments, 
Universal  SuiAage,  and  Vote  by  Ballot  Complaining  of 
Distress  in  Ireland,  and  prayhig  for  Relief,  by  Mr.  Jobx 
Smith,  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Erris. 

Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  Irish 
Government.]  Mr.  O'Cannell  rose  to 
present  a  Petition  from  Leighlin-bridge, 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union.  He 
would  take  advantage  of  that  occasion  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  a 
question,  with  reference  to  a  declaration  of 
his  on  a  former  occasion — namely,  that  he 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  had,  through  his  friends, 
offered  to  enter  into  a  compromise  with 
the  Irish  Government,  with  a  view  to  avert- 
ing the  penal  results  of  a  then  pending 
prosecution.  But  before  he  formally 
asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether 
and  on  what  grounds  he  had  made  this 
declaration,  he  begged  leave  to  say,  that 
he  had  authorised  no  person  on  his  be- 
half to  offer  any  terms  of  compromise,  and 
that  no  such  compromise  was  proffered  to 
his  knowledge.  Some  persons  had  told 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  felt 
themselves  authorised  to  say  that,  the 
Government  would  very  gladly  enter 
into  such  a  compromise  with  him ;  but 
after  the  unqualified  denial  in  that  House 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  believed 
that  such  was  not  the  fact.  Having  made 
this  preliminary  declaration,  m  fairness  to 
himself  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
begged  leave  then  to  distinctly  ask  him, 
whether  any  persons  had  proffered  such  a 
compromise  on  his  behalf?  and  if  so,  he 
asked  him  to  state  their  names  to  the 
House.  There  could  be  no  delicacy  in 
disclosing  their  names,  because,  if  they 
were  accredited  agents,  he — on  the  sup- 
position the  principal — asked  for  publicity ; 
and  if  they  were  not  his  agents,  it  was  but 
common  justice  to  hold  them  up  as  im- 
postors. 

Mr.  Stanley  felt  no  hesitation  in  giving 
the  hon.  Member  all  the  information  in 
his  power.  When,  on  a  former  occasion, 
he  was  asked  by  a  noble  Marquis  (Chan- 
dos),  whether  the  Irish  Government  had 
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eDtered  iQto  a  compronuM  wilh  the  hoo. 
Mtmber,  by  which  the  proMcation  agaiast 
him  would  be  abandonedi  thoaeb  the 
qaestioo  came  upon  him  somewhat  by 
sarpriee,  he  stated— -what  he  then  most 
distinctly  repeated — that  the  Irish  Go- 
^eniment  had  not  only  not  entered  into 
such  a  compromise  themselresy  but  would 
not,  and  had  moreover  refused  to  hold  any 
segoltations  with  those  persons  who  had 
proffered  such  a  compromise  on  the  part 
ofthehon.  Member.  He  on  that  occa- 
aMMs  had  also  stated,  and  then  would  re- 
peat, that  a  letter  had  been  laid  before  him 
by  one  or  two  friends  of  the  hon.  Member, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  to  induce  the 
Irish  Government,  on  certain  specified 
grounds,  to  forego  the  prosecution  pending 
ao:ainst  the  hon.  Member.  He  would 
then  go  further,  and  inform  the  House, 
that  the  document  to  which  he  alluded 
was  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's son-in-law,  and  was  enclosed  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Bennett,  the  hon.  Member's 
professional  and  private  friend,  written  by 
the  hon.  Member  s  own  son.  The  purport 
of  thi:^  letter  was  moreover  declared  to  him 
to  be  dictated  by  the  hon.  Member  him- 
s«rU\  aud  ke  had  reason  to  believe  that 
*ucK  wa$  the  fact.  Then,  with  respect  to 
tK<^  iudniduals  who  had  laid  this  letter  be- 
l^nv  hiuu  with  a  view,  but  in  vain,  of  in- 
vluoiu^  th<?  hiih  Government  to  compro- 
ui  :«e  tW  pixvkvutiou  then  pending  against 
iKo  hoiu  Mou\b«r,  he  was  authorised  to 
\Kvlv\rv  thoir  names,  and  they  were  the 
ViU  of  V^U'o^aU  ami  Mr.  BennetL  That 
uo^io  Icnl  aud  Mr»  Bennett,  he  re- 
|v  ^u\U  Wv^;tv\l  ou  b;uu  ami  laid  before  him 
a  W<sC<:  ^i'.;;c:>^  a^  he  had  before  stated, 
^v  iNn,"^  Kvmk  Mc*ubcr*s  son-in-law,  the 
\^ '  's\t  w  \>ih\N  wa:j  declared  to  be  dic- 
U(\4  b\  tK<j»  hvuu  Meu'Wr  himself,  and 
v'kV^wI  rx  a  uotv%  to  Mr,  Bennett  from 
0»o  ho'»v  MomK^r  *  ^^vu  sou,  for  the  pur- 
iKMx^  v^f  ^JuKuut^*  tUo  law  authorities  in 
livlvul  t\^  atv*i»vU'U  the  prosecution,  on 
sx. u  u  \vi.»»>»  oj  vvMv,uvx4\u:«  with  the  hon, 
Xi>*«»Vx  vtu"'  *i»^>*cr  Mfa*>  that  no  such 
vx'  .'.vs*.**  tt^  wxn'vi  U*  tVjf  a  moment  enter- 
v»  .v\(  -^N  \-K'  iv'A  v?ovv«u«\iMt*  snd  that 

(s^  m  .xi  V  ^w  ui  vvw\Nx\  Aud  for  the 
V  o.  \  \ HO  .  nu*  hv^  KtVrftvl  the  hon. 
*  N    .V  >h   Vv  *'XK'U  aud  to  the  Earl  of 

v'  To  ^vH^\l  K^  havt  yiwn  the 
\».»\.  x  v^uonvs^tt  a  wK>*t  explicit 
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satisfactorily  by  the  right  bon.  Gentleman. 
He  was  ^lad  that  the  proposition  of  a 
compromise  was  thus  traced  to  Mr.  Ben- 
nett and  the  Earl  of  Gleo^plL      With 
respect  to  that  noble  Lord's  interfissence, 
all  be  could  say  was,  that  it  was  without 
his  knowledge,  for  he  had  had  no  comma- 
nication  with  Lord  Glengall  on  the  subject 
whatever.    With  respect  to  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  case  stood  thus : — ^That  gentleman  had 
written  to  him  (Mr.  O'Connell)  from  Lon- 
don, threeletters,8tatingthatan  individual, 
not  an  actual  member  of  the  Government, 
was  authorised  by  certain  persons  in  <^ce 
to  make  propositions  of  great  personal  ad- 
vantage to  himself,  with  a  view  of  bringing 
about  a  compromise  between  him  and  the 
Irish  law  authorities.    His  answer  was, 
that  he  should  first  hear  upon  what  terms 
the  Government  would  dictate  the  oomuo- 
mise,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  its  intentions 
towards  Ireland ;  and  that  for  himself  he 
would  not  enter  into  any  compromise.  He 
moreover  desired  that  Mr.  Bennett  should 
not  write  to  him  again  on  this  point  of 
personal  compromise.    Mr.  Bennett's  last 
letter  was  written  on  the  6th  of  January; 
from  which  day  tUl  the  5th  of  February 
he  had  no  communication,  nor  even  then 
but  through  his  son,  to  whom  Mr.  Bennett 
addressed  himself,  stating  as  his  reason,— 
*'  Your  father  having  refused  to  listen  to 
any  compromise,  I  address  myself  to  yoa.** 
On  receipt  of  this  letter,  he  certainly,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated,  did 
dictate  to  his  son-in-law  the  terms  on 
which  alone  he  would  enter  into  a  oom- 
promise,  and  the  declaration,  in  his  son-in- 
law's   hand-writing,  was  endoaed  im  a 
letter  of  his  son  to  Mr.  Bennett     Bet 
what  did  his  son  say  in  this  note  to  Mr. 
Bennett?  Wh^  «' that  my  father  has  been 
so  much  deceived  and  deluded  by  the 
present  Administration,  that  he  wiu  not 
enter  into  any  n^tiation  with  anv  ef  its 
members,  till  it  mst  consents  to  ^ft^ndon 
the  prosecution  against  him  withoat  aay 
equivocation.''    And  his  son  added,  that 
**  as  it  maj  not  be  exactly  conibnnable 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Irish  Govncnaeat 
to  formally  abandon  the  proaecotioa,  my 
father  will  not  insist  on  a  formal  aban- 
donment.*'   His  son  then  specified  Ae 
tmns  on  which  alone  he  would  consent  to 
a  compromise, — namdy,  first,  that  the 
uroaecQtion  should  he  unequivocal^  wilh- 
arawn ,  and,  secondly,  that  the  Irish  <3gf«a* 
ment  ^KMiId  state  what  meaauiesof  rotief 
were  intended  to  wardabehaKL  Hcaddsd, 
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that  u  the  benefit  and  proiperity  of  Ireland 
was  the  end  of  all  his  (Mr.  O'Connell's) 
endeavours  in  that  House  and  elsewhere^ 
and  as  the  measure  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union  was  regiurded  bv  him  only  as  a 
means  towards  that  end,  he  should  con- 
sent to  relinquish  the  agitation  of  that 
question,  if  the  measures  of  the  Ooyem- 
ment  tended  to  the  benefit  and  prosperity 
of  Ireland.  This  was  all  the  compromise 
proffered  on  his  part.  The  hon.  Member 
proceeded  to  say,  that  he  could  not  deny 
that  the  Government  had  entered  into  no 
compromise  with  him  with  respect  to  the 
prosecutions  against  him — none  whatever ; 
Dttt  neither  had  he  entered  into  any  with 
the  Government.  He  was  as  free  as  ever 
to  advocate  those  political  opinions  which 
rendered  him  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
present  Administration ;  therefore,  as  no 
compromise  had  originated  from  him,  or 
from  the  Irish  law  authorities,  he  was 
warranted  to  say,  that  it  must  have  sprung 
up  between  them  both.  Then  as  to  the 
prosecution  still  pending  against  him,  the 
matter  stood  thus : — There  were  originally 
thirty-one  counts,  in  two  indictments, 
entered  against  him;  seventeen  under 
common-law,  charging  him  with  "  fraud, 
conspiracy  and  sedition,"  and  fourteen 
charginghim  with  the  violation  of  a  Statute, 
(10th  George  4th,)  which  empowered  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Ireland  to  suppress, 
by  proclamation,  meetings  tending  to  a 
breach  of  tlie  peace.  The  former — ^the  seven* 
teen  common-law-counts — had  been,  with- 
out  solicitation  on  his  part,  abandoned 
by  the  Irish  Government;  and  he  was 
warranted  to  conclude,  that  they  were  so 
because  they  could  not  be  maintamed. 
With  respect  to  the  fourteen  other  counts, 
— to  those  charging  him  with  defying 
a  proclamation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,--- 
he  had  demurred;  and  he,  and  seven 
other  gentlemen,  also  charged  with  the 
same  misdemeanour,  having  sworn  that 
they  had  not  committed  the  offence 
alleged  against  them,  and  by  so  doing 
could  not  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  (as 
had  been  stated  elsewhere)  he  had  with- 
drawn his  plea  of  demurrer ;  and  there  the 
matter  at  present  rested.  He  would  not 
say,  that  tne  Attorney  General  in  Ireland 
might  not,  on  the  first  da^  of  next  Term, 
mark  judgment  against  hmi,but  he  main- 
tained, thki  that  judgment  could  not  be 
declared  against  him  ml  his  Writ  of  Error 
bad  been  argued,  fijrst  before  the  twelve 
jfud^  in  Irelaiidi  aadi  if  neceisaiyi  be- 


fore the  House  of  Lords  here.  And  here 
he  thought  it  right  to  state,  that  as  the 
seven  gentlemen  associated  with  him  in 
the  indictment  had  acted  on  his  suggestion 
as  a  lawyer,  he,  and  be  only,  should  be 
liable  to  all  the  legal  consequences.  It 
might  be  asked,  why  he  had  given  up  his 
chance  of  acquittal  bv  a  Jury?  His 
answer,  he  little  expected,  after  the  sneers 
and  laughter  with  which  his  declarations 
were  usually  received  in  that  House,  would 
receive  much  credit  or  sympathy,  but  as 
it  was  the  truth,  he  would  state  it.  It 
was,  because  he  dreaded  the  consequences 
to  the  peace  of  his  countrv  by  the  excite- 
ment which  the  trial  would  inevitably  have 
produced,  that  he  waived  his  chance  of 
acquittal.  He  knew  that  all  business 
would  be  at  a  perfect  stand-still  in  Dublin 
during  the  five  or  six  days  the  trial 
would  last; — he  knew  that  the  trades 
of  Dublin  would  have  escorted  him  with 
craped  banners  to  the  number  of  30,000 ; 
that  at  least  2^000  respectable  inhabitants 
of  that  city  would  have  attended  him  each 
day  to  the  Courts ;  aud  above  all,  that 
processions,  including  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  an  excited  multitude,  from 
all  the  counties  adjoining  Dublin,  and 
even  extending  to  Wicklow,  Meath, 
Kilkenny,  Roscommon,  and  Cavan,  would 
have  filled  the  streets,  anxious  fqr  the 
result ;  and  because,  knowing  all  this,  and 
devoted  as  he  was  to  the  political  regene- 
ration of  Ireland,  he  would  not  consent 
that,  that  regeneration  should  be  purchased 
even  at  the  risk  of  shedding  a  single 
drop  of  humanblood  [The  hon.  Member 
was  interrupted  at  this  point  of  his  speech 
by  a  voice  from  the  gallery  pronouncing 
with  great  emphasis  of  tone,  ''That's  a 
lie."  The  individual  who  gave  utterance 
to  it  Vas  immediately  taken  into  custody.! 
The  hon.  Member  repeated  that  he  had 
entered  into  no  compromise  with  the  Irish 
Government,  nor  had  it  entered  into  any 
compromise  with  him« 

Mr.  Stanley  appealed  to  the  House 
whether  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem* 
her  had  not  fully  borne  him  out  in  his 
declaration  of  that  and  a  former  evening* 
namely,  that  the  IriA  Government  wouul 
not  listen  to  any  compromise  whatever  with 
the  hon.  Member,  and  that  the  proposal 
for  such  a  compromise  emanated  from  the 
/riends  of  the  hon.  Member  himself.  The 
hon.  Member  admitted  that  hehaddio- 
tated  certain  terms  of  compromise  to  bis 
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aiciaiea  oy  nimseiiy  ana  in  me  nana-wni- 
ing  of  his  son-in-lawy  were  enclosed  by 
his  own  son  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bennett ;  and 
he  admitted y  that  the  Irish  Govern ment, 
before  whom  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  in- 
formed the  House,  Mr.  Bennett  and  Lord 
Glengall  had  laid  these  documents  with  a 
view  to  inducing  a  compromise  of  the  pro- 
secution pending  against  the  hon.  Member 
had  refused  to  enter  into  any  compromise 
whatever  with  him ;  and  by  these  admis- 
sions had  borne  out  his  (Mr.  Stanley's) 
statement  to  the  letter.  Whether  these 
'individuals  were  authorized  or  not  by  the 
hon.  Member,  or  acted  with  or  without 
his  knowledge,  was  best  known  to  himself, 
and  affected  not  his  (Mr.  Stanley's)  de- 
claration. With  regard  to  the  prosecu- 
tion, he  would  appeal  to  the  House  whe- 
ther the  hon.  Member  had  not  admitted 
the  whole  point  in  dispute  between  them. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  House  whether 
the  fact  on  this  point  was  not  as  he  had 
stated  it, — namely,  that  the  indictment 
against  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Waterford,  being  divided  into  two  parts, 
for  though  it  was  one  indictment  in  point 
of  form,  it  was  substantially  two  indict- 
ments, the  first  fourteen  counts  of  it  charged 
him  and  his  confederates  with  having  held 
meetings  in  defiance  of  a  proclamation,  to 
which  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  given  all 
the  force  and  sanction  of  law,  and  the  last 
seventeen  charged  them  with  having  enter- 
ed into  a  conspiracy  to  hold  them  together. 
If  he  had  misrepresented  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  he  thought  that  he  could  not  be 
charged  with  misrepresenting  them,  even 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Wa- 
terford, he  was  open  to  correction;  but 
he  believed  that  both  in  the  first  fourteen 
and  in  the  last  sixteen  counts  of  the  indict- 
ment, the  iion.  and  learned  member  for 
Waterford  and  his  confederates  were 
charged  with  distinct  misdemeanours. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Water- 
ford, when  he  was  first  informed  that  this 
indictment  against'  him  was  in  prepara- 
tion, put  forth  the  boldest  declamations 
against  it  that  ever  came  even  from  his 
lip8<  He  said,  first  of  all,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Government  were  illegal 
— that  the  Law-Officers  were  acting 
wrongly — that  they  did  not  know  what 
they  were  about — and  that,  when  the 
Government  brought  its  work  to  a  con- 
clusion, he  would  overwhelm  it,  for  its  ig- 
norance', with  scorn  and  confusion.  What 
was  the  result  of  this  his  first  ebuHition 


01  TOiiy  ana  violence  i  yt  ny,  vixax,  wnen 
three-and-twenty  gentlemen  were  empa- 
nelled as  Grand  Jarors,  the  learned  Jadge 
who  addressed  them,  told  them  in  terms  as 
plain  as  any  which  the  language  could 
afford,  that  if  they  believed  the  facts  to  be 
such  as  the  witnesses  had  sworn  in  their 
depositions,  they  must,  in  point  of  law,  find 
a  bill  against  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Waterford  and  his  confederates. 
What  then  were  the  proceedings  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member?  He  said, 
"  rU  demur  to  the  first  fourteen  counts  of  the 
indictment ;"  in  other  words,  .he  admitted 
the  facts  which  we  alleged  against  him, 
and  said,  "Oh, you  are  completely  wrong 
in  law."  Well,  the  Crown  joined  with  hioi 
in  demurrer,  and  then  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman,  in  spite  of  all  his  legal 
quirks  and  astuteness,  saw  that  there  was 
good  reason  to  withdraw  his  demurrer. 
Yes,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  in 
spite  of  his  contemptuoas  declaration,  that 
he  would  teach  law  to  the  officers  of  the 
Crown, — a  declaration  which  had  as  much 
courtesy  in  it  as  any  other  declaration  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, — findm^ 
his  case  in  law  to  be  most  defective,  went 
upon  another  and  a  different  tack,  and 
endeavoured  to  join  issue  with  the  Grown 
on  the  facts.  Before  he  put  in  his  demur- 
rer, the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  Govemment 
with  every  species  of  scorn  and  raillery  for 
its  undertaking  the  prosecution  against 
him.  That  was  his  first  proceeding ;  then 
finding  himself  mistaken  in  his  law,  he 
wished  to  try  his  fortune  on  his  facts ;  and 
then,  finding  that  he  was  no  better  off  on 
the  facts  that  on  the  law  of  the  case,  he 
withdrew  his  pleas,  and,  oh  lamentablt 
conclusion  to  such  magnificent  vauntings! 
suffered  judgment  to  pass  against  him  for 
a  misdemeanour.  This  being  the  case, 
what  advantage  could  the  Crown  have 
derived  from  proceeding  against  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  and  his  confederates 
on  the  sixteen  other  counts,  which  charged 
him  with  a  different  species  of  misdemean- 
our arising  out  of  that  which  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  offence?  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  told  the  House, 
that  he  had  given  up  nothing  to  theOovn, 
and  that  the  Crown  in  return  had  given 
up  nothing  to  him.  It  was  true,  that  the 
Crown  had  given  nothing  up  to  him,  and 
for  this  plain  reason,— that  the  Crown,  in 
obtaining  judgment  against  him  on  the 
first  fourteen  counts,  had  gained  itsob> 
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ject.     The  Government  wished  to  avoid 
taking  any  measure  which  could  bear  the 
slightest  appearance  of  personal  persecu- 
tion,— a  mode  of  proceeding  at  all  times 
to   be  deprecated,  and  therefore  it  had 
carefully  abstained  from  pushing  the  pro- 
secution against   the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  and  his  associates  any  further 
than    the    point  which  it  had    already 
gained.    The  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Waterford  had  said,  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  get  much  credit  in  that  House 
for  any  assertion  which  he  might  make. 
With  all  the  respect  due  to  that  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  he  must  say,  that  that 
was  a  confession  which  he  did  not  antici- 
pate that  hon.  and  learned  Member  would 
make.     But  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  said,  that  his  only  reason  for 
shrinking  from  a  trial  by  jury  was,  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  excite  agitation  in  Ire- 
land, did  he  expect  to  find  any  man  in 
that  House, — did  he  expect  to  find  any 
man  in  the  whole  country,  who  recollect- 
a  word  of  the  thousand-and-one  speeches 
which  he  had  made  at  public  meetings,  or 
of  the  innumerable  letters  which  he  had 
circulated  throughout  Ireland,  that  would 
give  him  credit  for  a  desire  not  to  create 
agitation  in  the  country  ?     He  felt  that  it 
was  very  di£Bcult  for  him,  called  forward 
as  he  had  been  on  this  occasion,  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  motives  which  im- 
pelled the  hon.  and  learned  Member  to 
make  such  a  declaration.    He  knew  them 
not — more  than  that,  he   envied    them 
not.    He  trusted  that  the  House,  if  he  had 
been  betrayed  into  the  use  of  any  expres- 
sions which  were  inconsistent  with  its  dig- 
nity or  his  own  character, — which  were 
not  fit  for  him  to  use,  or  for  them  to  hear 
[cries  of  "  iVb,  no"],—- would  make  allow- 
ance for  the  occasion  which  called  them 
forth.     He  was  speaking  under  the  cor- 
rection of  the  Chair ;  but  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  telling  the 
House  of  his  extraordinary  anxiety  that 
the  public  mind  of  Ireland  should  not  be 
excited, — when  he  was  proclaiming  the 
intensity  of  his  desire  that  there  should  be 
no  agitation  in  Dublin, — ^when  he  was 
asserting  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  violence 
of  the  people,  whom  he  had  himself  b^en 
stimulating  for  years, — ^when  he  was  de- 
claring that  he  was  fearful  of  the  effects  of 
his  own  agitation, — he  could  not  believe 
that  after  such  an  exhibition,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  would  get  credit  for  his 
auertiony  that  he  had  refused  to  go  to  a 


trial  before  his  country  from  a  wish  to 
allay  or  even  to  avoid  agitation.  He  had 
a  number  of  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Waterford  then  with 
him  in  the  House,  but  he  could  not  find, 
that  on  all  the  occasions,  or  rather  on  any 
one  of  the  occasions,  on  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  addressed  his 
countrymen  on  the  subject  of  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union,  he  had  treated  it  witn  that 
calm  temperance  of  debate  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  carry  his  point  with  the  well- 
informed  part  of  them,  or  had  abstained 
from  that  indignant  virulence  which  was 
certain  to  rouse  the  dangerous  passions  of 
the  uninformed  portion  of  them.  Here 
were  one  or  two  of  the  passages,  to  which 
he  (Mr.  Stanley)  was  alluding,  and  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House,  because  they  illustrated,  in  a  very 
extraordinary  degree  the  desire  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  to  pre- 
vent any  agitation, — any  violation  of  the 
public  peace  in  Ireland.  [The  hon.  and 
teamed  Gentleman  here  read  an  extract 
from  a  speech  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  Ire- 
land, holding  up  to  the  admiration  of  the 
people  of  that  country  the  endeavours  of 
the  people  of  Belgium  and  Poland  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  sway  of 
Holland  and  Russia  respectively.  In 
Ireland,  he  said,  slavery  still  predomi- 
nated :  he  hoped,  however,  to  see  the  day, 
and  that  not  far  distant,  when  Ireland 
would  be  free.  He  looked  upon  her 
triumph  as  secure,  because  it  would  be 
bloodless.]  Now,  would  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  tell  him  that  the  example 
of  Belgium  and  Poland  was  not,  in  that 
speech,  held  up  to  the  imitation  of  Ire- 
land, and  tliat  a  Repeal  of  the  Union 
between  England  and  Ireland  ought  to 
be  considered  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
between  Belgium  and  Holland,  or  that , 
between  Poland  and  Russia?  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  then  proceeded  to 
tell  his  hearers — "  We  have  surrendered 
our  freedom — we  are  pitiful  slaves,  serfs 
who  deserve  only  contempt  and  a  blow : 
Irish  negroes,  whose  very  groans  are  the 
property  ef  the  English  slave-owners." 
Were  these,  he  would  ask,  the  terms  of 
calm  and  temperate  debate?  Was  this 
the  language  of  an  individual  anxious  to 
prevent  excitement?  Was  this  the  mode 
in  which  the  legislative  union  between  the 
two  countries  was  to  be  dissolved,  on  the 
friendly  footing  upon  which  the  hon.  and 
kamea  Meml^r  professed  his  wish  to  dui« 
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wolyn  it?  He  did  not  koow  what  the 
feelings  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
were;  whaterer  they  might  be,  he^  for 
one,  did  not  enTT  them*  He  coald  hardly 
believe  that  the  iion.  and  learned  Member 
waa  in  earnest  when  he  said,  after  using 
such  language,  that  he  was  not  desirous 
to  promole  excitement.  As  to  his  own 
coMQCt,  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  he 
should  be  ready  to  enter  into  an  examin- 
atioD  of  it,  whenever  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Memlw  should  carry  into  execution 
the  threat  which  he  had  made,  of  bring- 
ing it  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House*  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  threatened  to  call  him  to  hold  up  his 
hand,  like  another  Polisnac,  at  .the  bar  of 
that  House,  for  his  nefarious  conduct  in 
Irdand*  The  threat  was,  however,  quali- 
ted  with  this  nrovision,  that  he  would  not 
do  dib  until  be  had  a  reformed  Parlia- 
nenC  Let  him  wait  but  for  a  short 
iMDth  or  two,  and  he  would  have  a  re- 
ibnaed  P^oUaasent.  Then,  iriien  the  hon. 
and  kareed  Member  had  his  rdbrmed 
P^riiament,  ha  ihould  be  most  ready  to 
■MK  htts  before  the  assembled  Represent- 
ativea  of  the  people,  and  to  answer  any 
chaifes  whidi  he  might  prefer  against 
him«  Re  could  not,  however,  sit  down  on 
the  preseftt  occasioa  without  alluding  to 
another  inHance  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Meaftbtr^i  moile  of  avoiding  excitement. 
He  alluded  to  the  extraordinary  letter 
which  the  hon«  and  learned  Gentlen^n 
had  wcemth  written  to  the  Hurlers  of 
KUWfUHt^  He  called  on  the  hon.  and 
Warwtd  X^tlewan  to  explain  what  that 
W4f  is»  which  it  known  to  the  Constitu* 
IMI  «i  the  Huriers  of  Kilkenny  ?  [Here 
the  i^t  hon.  Secretary  read  an  extract 
tIKvM  the  ktlsr.  It  was  to  this  effect; 
•-^^  XrVMihehad  last  addressed  the  Huriets, 
W  had  adxMl  theea  to  desist  from  their 
(«^Vlr1^)^p^  Wet  they  shouhi  amune  the 
af<;Hi)raiiK>e  of  tuaiuU.  Hewwshappv  to 
<^  d^  thev  had  take«  Ks  advice,  [l^er- 
haya^  ash)  Mr%  S(AnWr«  there  were  oth^ 
WKHivesvl  Nv^w  he  \>oaid  address  them 
iNK'e  aM(^  N\^w  was  the<r  tiste^  not  for 
Whn^ii^  t\iw«hueii»ty«    bat    ior  acting 

K>M^^  aisl  aevunug  'he  retuim  of  his 
.  t^w«^U  0\>k>nel  6u(kNr«  by  constitu- 
tt\HKi^\  s^*;^K>««  ;^4i  >>f  ibcm  as  had 
Vv'^rs^HiM  j:>\v  th^n^  to  Colored  Butkr ; 
|M\>^  v4  tWt^  «»had  aot  w^^t^k  »hv^«;Ki  use 
tV^»x  t^^'^t^^v  ovvt  v>K>se  who  h;id; — ia 
a^Htv  tK\  \^^^  Cv^  Wa^  no  aaeans  oi 
\>NiH^aiMMA  ^tWKWk  uaoied.")    ¥rho» 


he  would  ask,  formed  tUs  body  of  Huii- 
ers?    Did    not   the  hon.    and    learned 
Member  know  that  it  was  a  body  of  men 
who  had  kept  the  country  for  some  time 
in  confusion  r    Did  not  ha  know,  that  it 
was  a  body  whose  proceedings  he  had 
deooanced  as  illegal  and  danserous  to  the 
public  peace?     Uid  he  not  know, that  it 
was  the  same  body  of  men  who,  in  his 
strong  expressions,  were  palsying  his  arms 
and  paralysing  his  efforts  by  their  mis- 
conduct ?    And,  knowing  all  this,  did  he 
deem  it  to  be  a  constitutioQal  course  to 
call  on  such  a  body  to  use  not  their  votei^ 
but  their  influence,  in  obtaining  votes,  for 
his  friend  Cofonel  Butler  ?    He  felt  that 
he  owed  an  apology  to  the  House  foe 
going  into  this    subject  on  the    present 
occasion.      He  could  assure  the    House 
that  he  should  not  have  entered  upon  it 
if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  not 
taken  credit  to  himself  for  a  desire  to  pre- 
serve  tranquillity,  and  to  avoid  excitement 
in  Ireland.    So  extraordinary  an  asser- 
tion had  led  him  involantarfly  into  a  oourw 
which  did  not,  indeed,  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  but  into  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  enter,  in  order  to  show,  that 
though  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Waterford  now  dreaded  the  effect  of  his 
own  system,  that  system  had  not  been  to 
keep  down,  but  to  create  agitatkm  and 
excitement  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people  of 
Ireland. 
The  Petition  was  brought  up* 
The  AeoAgr  said, — I  have  to  infoim  the 
House  that  a  person  is  now  in  custody  for 
the  outrage  which  has  just  been  coounitted. 
Mr.  O'ConseU,  in  moving  that  this  peti* 
tion  be  read,  observed,  that  he  wished  to 
take  notice  of  the  speech  of  the  ri^t  hou. 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  which  dioagh  it  was 
triumphant  in  manner,  and  full  of  asnertkms 
of  self-praise,  appeared  to  him  to  be  desti- 
tute of  any  raticmal  foundation.    He  called 
the  especial  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
feet,  uaX  the  right  hon.  Secretary  had  not 
contradicted  any  part  of  his  statessent 
about  the  legal  arrangenMnts.    Hie  light 
hoD.  Secretary  had  sud,  that  die  Govmi* 
meat  had  given  up  noAing  in  giving  up 
the  indictment  against  him  for  coaipiiag 
to  hold  illegal  meetings,  inasmwch  as  H  hsd 
gramed  a  cooviction  against  him  mptm  the 
indictment  for  holding  meeiinsa  in  defianos 
of  a  proclamation  lanctkmed  by  act  of 
Parliament.   Did  the  hon.  Secretsiy^  when 
he  made  that  assertion,  know,  dut  that 
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and  by  charges  of  sedition  committed  at 
meetings^  and  committed  in  speeches 
alleged  to  have  been  uttered  with  the 
express  intent  of  bringing  Government  into 
contempt,  and  the  Constitution  into  dis- 
regard ?  Had  the  right  hon.  Secretary  even 
denied  that  there  was  moral  guilt  in  that 
part  of  the  indictment?  So  much  for  that 
part  of  the  rieht  hon.  Secretary's  speech. 
Now  for  another.  He  had  never  uttered 
a  wish  that  there  should  be  no  agitation  in 
Ireland.  He  desired  that  there  should  be 
agitation  in  England  for  Parliamentary 
Reform,  in  Ireland  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  If  there  had  been  no  agitation  on 
the  subject  of  Reform  in  England,  would 
not  that  subject  still  have  continued  to 
slumber  in  that  House,  with  paltry  mi« 
norities  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  Members? 
It  was  agitation,  constitutional  agitation, 
which  had  produced  such  promising  pro- 
spects of  Reform  in  England ;  and  it  was  the 
same  species  of  agitation  which  he  trusted 
would  convince  the  House  of  the  necessity 
of  repealing  the  Union,  and  of  restoring  to 
Ireland  thereby  the  means  of  maintaining 
its  inhabitants  in  peace  and  plenty.  He 
had  been  denounced  in  the  House  that  day ; 
he  had  been  denounced  in  it  often  enough 
before.  Other  Secretaries  for  Ireland  had 
taunted  him  with  being  an  agitator.  The 
echoes  of  their  words  had  reached  him 
across  the  waters,  even  when  they  had 
taunted  him  with  greater  virulence — and 
be  did  not  impute  virulence  to  the  ri^ht 
hon.  Secretary  opposite — than  any  which 
had  been  displayed  on  the  presentoccasion ; 
and  yet  he  had  lived  to  see  the  day,  when 
those  very  men  had  brought  in,  with  their 
own  hands,  the  very  measure  for  which  he 
had  excited  the  agitation  in  Ireland,  which 
they  had  so  loudly  and  so  indignantly  con- 
demned. But  the  right  hon.  Secretary  now 
stood  up  in  the  House  with  an  air  of  inno- 
cence, and  just  as  if  he  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  had  not  created  all  the 
agitation  of  which  he  complained.  He 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  informing 
the  country,  that  oppression  more  gross  and 
more  tyrannical  had  never  been  exercised 
in  any  country  than  that  which  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  had  exercised  in  Ireland. 
The  right  hon.  Secretary  had  professed  his 
readiness  to  answer  him  upon  that  charge 
before  a  reformed  Parliament.  He  took 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  at  that  pledge; 
and  if  he  should  ever  see  a  reformed  Par- 
liament, which  he  was  afraid  he  should  not, 
he  would,  come  what  might  of  it,  put  the 


right  hon.  Secretary  on  his  defence  before 
it.  If  he  should  have  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  that  reformed  Parliament — and  in  such 
a  Parliament  he  should  think  it  an  honour 
to  have  a  seat, — he  would  bring  under 
its  notice  the  unconstitutional  letter  which 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  had  written  to  the 
magistracy  of  Ireland.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  misery  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, the  people  of  Ireland  had  enjoyed 
many  a  long  and  loud  latigh  at  the  states- 
man-like wisdom  which  had  dictated,  and 
the  grammatical  accuracy  which  pervaded, 
that  extraordinary  epistle.  What  did  die 
House  think  that  that  epistle  called  upon  the 
magistracy  to  do?  Nothing  more  Uian  to 
disperse  a  meeting,  even  before  it  had  com- 
mitted any  thing  which  could  be  construed 
into  a  crime.  The  ri^ht  hon.  Secretary 
accused  him  of  creating  excitement  in 
Ireland.  He,  in  return,  accused  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  of  creating  it.  He  did  not 
wish  for  tha{  crisis  whkh  some  of  Ihe 
Government  rapers  were  calling  for.  He 
wished  for  no  crisis.  He  knew  well,  that  if 
the  people  of  Ireland  avoided  all  appeals 
to  force  and  bloodshed,  that  deihocratie 
spirit,  of  which  he  had  hailed  with  rapture 
the  appearance  in  Belgium  and  Poland-* 
and  may  to  morrow's  sun  bring  us  tidings 
of  defeat  to  Russian  despotism!  which  he 
adored  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,-^ 
which  he  trusted  to  see  before  long  enliven* 
ing  the  green  mountains  of  his  own  native 
land, — which  had  produced,  or  speedily 
would  produce.  Reform  in  England, — be 
knew  well,  he  said,  that  that  democratic 
spirit  which  had  produced  such  glorious 
effects  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  would 
produce  in  Ireland  equal  rights  and  equal 
privileges  with  those  enjoyed  in  England, 
if  the  people  would  only  take  his  advice- 
He  would  repeat  the  words  "  if  the  people 
would  only  take  his  advice,*^— that  is,  if 
they  would  only  a^tate  constitutionally, 
and  bring  forward  their  claims  firmly, 
manfully,  and  peaceably,  untarnished  by 
crime,  and  unaccompanied  by  outrage. 
On  this  point  then  he  stood  triumphant. 
[Peels  of  laughter  for  some  nUnutes.] 
"  Laugh,  Gentlemen,  laugh,''  said  Mr. 
O'Connell,  with  great  vehemence  of  tone 
and  gesture,  **  but  mind  that  your  laughter 
be  not  mistaken.  I  say,  that  I  stand  on 
this  point  triumphant.  Mark  the  right  hon« 
Secretary.  He  has  spoken,  he  has  spoken 
out,  he  has  shown  no  deficiency  of  zeal,  no 
deficiency  of  spirit;  and  yet  has  he  shown 
that  in  any  of  the  many  multitudes  which 
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bave  met  on  this  subject  in  Ireland,  there 
has  been  ofifered  any  particle  of  violence  to 
anyone  individual?  Has  he  shown  that 
any  assault  has  been  committed  on  any 
Magistrate,  or  any  person  in  any  part  of 
Ireknd?  That  they  may  have  violated  the 
law,  in  respect  of  its  technicalities  under 
the  late  Act,  may  be  true ;  that  they  have 
been  guilty  of  agitation,  may  be  likewise 
true;  but  have  the  people  of  Ireland  been 
guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  peace  in  their 
discussions  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  ? 
Have  they  been  guilty  of  any  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  law  ?  I  say, — and  I  say 
boldly, — that  they  have  not;  and  sosaying, 
have  I  not  a  right  to  say,  that  on  this  part 
of  the  case  I  stand  triumphant  ?''  The 
hon.  Gentleman  then  proceeded  to  say, 
that  when  any  person  came  to  their  meet- 
ings to  discuss  the  question  of  the  propriety 
of  repealing  the  Union,  he  was  heard  with 
patience — his  argument  was  not  inter- 
rupted: when  it  was  concluded  it  was 
answered,  and  then  the  party  found  him- 
self in  a  minority,  generally  of  one,  but 
sometimes  of  three  or  four.  The  right 
hon.  Secretary  had  told  the  House  of  what 
he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  not  done.  He 
would  beg  leave  to  tell  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  of  what  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  had 
done.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesey  arrived 
in  Ireland  almost  unnoticed.  Shortly  after- 
wards, he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  went  to  Dublin. 
The  people  of  Dublin  thought  proper  to  pay 
so  humble  an  individual  as  himself  a  com- 
pliment onhisarrival.  [a laughi]  Gentlemen 
might  taunt  him  there  as  they  pleased; 
but  did  they  think  that  any  taunt  which 
they  could  direct  against  him  there  would 
ever  prevent  him  from  discharging  his  duty 
to  his  warm-hearted  countrymen  ?  He  could 
assure  hon.  Gentlemen,  that  they  could  not 
do  him  a  greater  kindness  with  his  country- 
men than  to  receive  with  cheers,  as  they 
generally  did,  any  point,  however  slight, 
that  was  made  against  him,  and  to  receive 
any  thing  which  he  said  in  reply  to  it  with 
shouts,  and  taunts,  and  laughter,  almost 
bordering  on  insult.  Well,  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey  went  to  Ireland.  Tht  people 
received  him  without  the  slightest  compli- 
ment. They  met  him  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
otherwise.  What  was  their  return  for  it  ? 
A  proclamation,  founded  on  that  Statute 
which  enables  a  Lord  Lieutenant  to  put  an 
end  to  all  discussion  in  Ireland, — ^which 
enables  him  to  substitute  his  own  will  for 
law, — which  enables  him  to  suppress  all 
associationSi— which  enables  him  to  put 


an  end  to  all  societies  for  improvement,  aO 
societies  for  education,  all  societies  for 
charity, — ^which  enables  him,  in  a  word, 
to  say, 

'*Sic  volo,  Bic  jubeo,  stet  pro  ntione  voluntai** 
That  is  a  base  Act  of  Parliament,  and  we 
are  slaves  who  are  obliged  to  obey  it.  It 
was  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  was  |;iren 
us  in  vile  disport  along  with  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act,  as  if  the  House  had  been  deter- 
mined to  convince  the  people  of  Ireland 
that  it  could  not  even  confer  a  benefit  upoo 
them  without  accompanying  it  by  an  insult 
and  an  injury.  Yes,  it  acted  as  if  it  were 
throwing  a  bone  to  a  dog,  which  it  detested, 
but  which  it  was  obliged  to  feed.  Tbe 
Lord  Lieutenant  issued  his  proclamatioa 
against  the  trades  of  Dublin,  and  pro- 
hibited them  from  meeting  with  their  em- 
blems and  banners.  What  then  ?  The 
trades  gave  up  their  intended  meeting,  and 
though  they  were  much  irritated,  went, 
100,000  of  them,  to  his  house  in  Merriofl- 
square,  and  then  separated,  after  cheering 
him,  with  as  much  decorum  as  any  asseo- 
bly, — ay,  even  as  this  House  ever  lepa- 
rates.  That  was  the  Orst  proclamatioo. 
It  was  an  act  of  despotism.  The  right 
hon.  Secretary  had  avowed  himself  the  ad- 
viser of  a  proclamation  founded  on  a  law, 
which  all  his  party,  when  it  was  passed, 
stigmatized  as  a  despotic  law:  ''and  if 
any  man,"  said  the  hon.  Gentleman,  "had 
issued  such  a  proclamation  in  Engknd,  I 
should  despise  you.  Gentlemen  of  Engiaod, 
if  you  did  not  immediately  call  for  its  re- 
peal. Did  you  submit  quietly  to  it,  I 
should  hold  you  base  and  degenerate,  and 
unworthy  of  your  sturdy  forefathers,  who 
knew  what  was  due  to  themselves,  and 
were  not  afraid  to  die  in  maintaining  it. " 
What  came  next  ?  Oh  I  that  which  coo- 
vinced  him  that  the  late  AdministratioB 
was  more  benevolently  disnosed  than  the 
present  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
late  Administration  issued  proolamaboiii 
against  their  associations,  but  did  they  io 
consequence  cease  to  hold  them  ?  ^'^^ 
they  persisted  in  holding  them,  did  tbe 
late  Government  come  foi^ward  with  pro- 
secutions to  destroy  the  Irish  people  ?  Oh- 
no ;  the. late  Government — ^anti-Irish,aoth 
Catholic  as  it  was— did  no  such  thing;  it 
was  reserved  for  the  Whigs,  the  base,  ptf- 
secuting  Whigs,  whose  professions  he  hsd 
been  accustomed  to  scorn,  even  before  be 
had  become  acquainted  with  their  P^^ 
tice.  But  to  return.  After  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  had  suppressed  by  his 
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proclamation  the  first  meetings  which  were 
leld  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  determined  to  meet  and 
liscuss  the  subject  at  a  public  breakfast. 
Fhey  did  so  for  weeks.    A  second  pro- 
.'lamation  was  issued  against  them,  but 
he  breakfasts  continued,  and  the  Duke  of 
>forthumberland    instituted  no   prosecu- 
•ions.     But  as  soon  as  the  Whigs  came 
.nto  power,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey 
arrived  in  Ireland,  he  discharged  another 
proclamation  against  the  breakfasts.  Now, 
he  put  it  to  the  House,  whether,  if  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  were  to  be 
quietly  and  calmly  discussed,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  discussion  after  dinner, 
when  any  thing  that  was  impassioned  was 
likely  to  be  addressed  with  greater  effect 
to  excited  feelings,  or  after  tea  and  coffee 
in  a  morning,  when  the  reason  was  cool, 
and  the  blood  in  a  state  of  quiescence  ? 
To  put  down  these  breakfasts,  out  came 
an  extraordinary  proclamation,  signed  by 
the  ex-Member  for  Preston,  who  dared  to 
call  the  people  of  Dublin  a  rabble.    A 
rabble !     Would  he  venture    to  call  the 
people  of  Preston  by  that  name  ?     Now, 
any  one  that  could  pay  2<.  had  a  right 
to  attend  these  breakfasts.    Davy  Mac 
Leary,  who  hated   a  papist  as  he  hated 
the  devil,  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
them,  and  along  with  him  came  many  of 
those  men  whom  the  former  dissensions  of 
Ireland  had  separated  from  its  best  friends. 
The  breakfasts,  he  repeated,  went  on,  the 
cause  which  he  had  at  heart  was  flourish- 
ing, and  to  put  it  down,  out  came  another 
proclamation,   founded  on  the  most  de- 
spotic Act  that  was  ever  registered  in  a 
Statute-book.  **  You  talk  to  me  here,''  said 
Mr.  O'Connell,   ''  of  the  Constitution  in 
Ireland.    Where  is  it?    You  have   put 
it  down.    Would  you  allow  your  Consti- 
tution to  be  put  down  here  in  the  same 
way.  Gentlemen  of  England?     We  are 
dissatisfied  with  its  being  put  down  among 
us;    and  then  comes  forward  the  right 
hon.  Secretary,  and  taunts  me  with  being 
an  agitator.      Yes,   he  taunts  me  with 
being  an  agitator, — he,  who  by  his  op- 
pression has  caused  all  the  agitation  of 
Ireland.    Though  the  people  of  Ireland 
^e  slaves,  they  are  not  yet  such  base  and 
abject  slaves  as  not  to  resist  oppression  by 
all  the  means  which  the  law  allows  them, 
lie  right  hon.  Secretary  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, I  repeat,  against  us,  and  wrote 
at  the  same  time  a  letter  to  the  magistracy, 
as  iUegal  as  a  letter  could  be^  and  on  which 


I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  on  some 
future  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  farmers  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
most  of  whom  are  respectable  and  sub- 
stantial men,  began  to  hold  meetings. 
They  took  upon  themselves  the  title  of 
'hurlers,'  and  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers. Two  or  three  gentlemen,  who,  like 
myself,  are  opposed  to  such  unions  went 
to  them,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  dis* 
perse.  Meetings  for  similar  objects  were 
spreading  through  the  country — they  had 
spread  into  the  counties  of  Wexfora  and 
Carlow,  and  even  further.  I  then  wrote 
a  letter  to  them,  advising  the  discontinu- 
ance of  such  meetings.  I  told  them  that 
their  meetings  in  themselves  were  not  ille- 
gal; but  that  they  would  become  illegal 
as  soon  as  they  were  held  in  such  num- 
bers as  would  excite  fear  that  a  breach  of 
the  peace  was  likely  to  take  place.  I  said 
to  them,  that  I  would  not  have  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union  unless  it  could  be  effected  by 
peaceable  means,  and  I  told  them,  that  I 
would  give  up  my  advocacy  of  that  great 
question,  unless  they  gave  up  their  meet- 
ings. How  it  was  I  know  not ;  but  this  I 
do  know,  that  my  name  was  used  by  a 
gentleman  who  addressed  the  people  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  to  prevail  on 
them  to  disperse.  I  admit  that  other  mea- 
sures were  also  employed ;  but  my  name  was 
certainly  used  as  a  means  to  keep  the 
people  quiet.  And  now  one  of  the  right 
hon.  Secretary's  accusations  against  me 
is,  that  I  have  addressed  these  same  people 
in  this  language, — '  I  advised  you  to 
desist  when  I  thought  that  you  were 
going  to  break  the  law.  Now  that  you 
have  a  constitutional  meeting,  at  which 
you  can  agitate,  I  advise  you  who  have 
votes,  to  give  your  votes  to  my  friend 
Colonel  Butler,  who  is  a  friend  to  Ireland, 
and  an  advocate  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  you  who  have  not  votes,  to  use  your 
influence  over  those  who  have."  Is  there 
any  thing  morally  wrong  in  asking  these 
men  to  exercise  their  influence  over  their 
friends  and  relations  who  are  in  posses- 
sion of  votes  ?  Sure  I  am,  that  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  would  not  be  loth  or  sorry 
to  exercise  his  influence  over  any  Lord 
who  happened  to  be  master  of  a  number 
of  votes  in  that  county,  to  employ  them  all 
in  behalf  of  Colonel  Butler's  opponent.  I 
said  to  the  Hurlers,  "  Let  the  expenses  of 
Colonel  Butler  be  paid;"  and  I  said  this, 
because  I  knew  that  every  one  of  these 
Hurler»was  able  to  contnbute  something 
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to  defray  them.  Thus  much  b  reply  to 
the  observations  of  the  fight  hon.  Secretary 
on  my  letter  to  the  Huners  of  Kilkenny. 
The  moment  these  meetings  took  place^  we 
determined  to  found  another  association, 
to  preserve  the  right  of  free  discussion, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  all  illegal  associations. 
Before  wq  had  done  any  thing  at  this  as- 
sociation, out  came  another  proclamation 
against  us.  Again  I  repeat  it,  the  pro- 
clamation was  an  act  of  despotism.  Is* 
not  the  Sedition  Law  in  existence?  tsnot 
the  Libel  Law  still  in  operation  t  Are  not 
these  sufficient  to  check  our  proceedings, 
if  we  act  illegally?  Is  not  the  House 
aware,  that  at  all  our  meetings  two  Govern- 
ment Reporters  w6re  always  present?  Did 
not  t  take  care  that  they  should  always 
have  the  best  places  to  hear  or  speak,  and 
room  enough  to  write  down  without  inter- 
ruption any  thing  and  every  thing  that  we 
said  ?  If  we  were  seditious,  why  did  the 
Government  not  produce  the  evidence 
which  was  in  its  power  to  convict  us  of  se<* 
dition?  Whydiditnotfecurtotheotdinary 
law  of  the  countrv,  instead  of  recurring  to 
this  despotic  act  i  But  out  came,  after  all 
this,  a  tnird  proclamation,  and  then  I  am 
told  that  I  excite  agitation.  I  say  to  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  '  De  tefabula  narro' 
tur*  You,  who  have  turned  your  will  into 
law, — ^youwho  have  shut  the  door  against 
discussion,^ — you  impute  to  me  the  effects 
of  your  own  excitement.  I  shall  have 
another  opportunity  of  speaking  upon  this 
subject,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  say  a 
word  more  upon  it  at  present.  The  right 
hon.  Secretary  has  quoted  extracts  from 
two  speeches  of  mine.  I  don't  know 
whether  both  are  accurate ;  one  of  them 
indeed  I  know  to  be  so  ?  and  I  will,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  admit  them  both  to 
be  so.  What  have  I  said  in  them  which 
any  honest  man  can  find  fault  with  ?  I 
spoke  of  the  slavery  of  Ireland.  I  said 
her  people  were  slaves.  I  ask  whether 
that  country  is  not  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
in  which  the  will  of  one  man  forms  the  law 
of  all  ?  If  I  am  mistaken  in  that  point, 
then  the  people  of  Ireland  are  not  slaves ; 
but  if  I  am  right  in  it,  then  they  are  slaves, 
and  they  would  be  base  ana  degraded 
slaves  inaeed  if  they  hugged  their  chains 
in  quiet,  and  did  not  sometimes  dash  them 
at  uieir  oppressors.  I  said  in  the  course 
of  one  of  those  speeches,  that  I  rejoiced  in 
the  success  of  the  Belgians.  I  repeat  that 
sentiment  here.  Fraud  and  force  were 
never  employed  to  consummate  a  more 


heterogeneoui  tmion  than  that 
existed  between  Holland  and  Bdgiun. 
I  rejoice  with  my  whole  heart  that  the 
Poles  have  repudiated  their  forced  union 
with  Russia.  I  am  glad,  too»  that  tn 
Switzerland  the  spirit  of  democracy  his 
proved  itself  indomitable.  But  when  I 
told  the  people  of  Ireland  how  I  gloried  in 
the  triumphs  of  these  difierent  nations,  I 
told  them ,  that  the  road  through  which  thoR 
nations  had  achieved  them  was  not  the 
road  which  they  ought  to  take.  I  told 
them,  that  their  case  was  different :  I  knew 
that  I  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  for 
I  had  to  teach  Government  its  dn^  to 
the  people,  and  I  had  to  teach  die  people 
how  to  obtain  its  rights  from  Gk>vemment 
I  wished  to  restore  Ireland  to  her  proper 
rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Will  any  man  tell  me  that  there  it  aoj 
other  country  in  the  world,  of  snch  a- 
nberant  fertility,  in  ^ich  there  are  so 
many  starving  individuals, — ttiat  there  ii 
any  other  country  in  the  world  in  whkh 
there  is  so  rich  a  Church,  and  so  little 
relief  rendered  by  it  to  the  poor  ?  I  tell 
you,  that  with  Ireland  you  have  not  tt 
present  a  union.  Toa  do  not  give  her 
either  the  same  laws,  or  the  same  jRiri- 
leges,  or  the  same  advantages  which  jot 
enjoy  yourselves.  Yes,  your  rery  hsi 
for  the  two  countries  are  not  the  sasK. 
You  have  not  for  England  the  same  bank- 
rupt laws  which  you  have  imposed  oa 
Ireland — you  have  not  the  same  laws  that 
we  have  for  the  security,  either  of  perMa 
or  of  property,  and,  above  all,  yon  have 
not  the  same  j  ury-law  that  we  hare.  Aitd 
that,  by  the  bye,  brings  me  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  point,  a  most  importantpobt, 
indeed,  in  my  case  against  the  Govere- 
ment,  which  I  had  almost  forgotten.  The 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  a  Jary  strack 
against  me  and  my  confederates,  as  \a 
is  pleased  to  call  my  friends,  by  the  depcty 
clerk  of  the  Crown,  who  took  the  trk 
hundred  names  which  stood  in  the  booL 
In  that  number  were  twenty  four  Aider* 
men,  twenty-three  sheriffs,  several  Peen> 
one  Admiral,  and  other  persons  of  tkit 
description.  One  of  the  persons  vhc.^ 
the  Crown  Solicitor  struck  off  the  paw* 
was  Mr.  Alderman  M'  Kenn  ie.  Any  perse? 
who  knows  any  thing  of  Ireland  kooin 
well  the  character  of  that  geDtIema.a. 
Another  person  who  was  struck  olP  by  th- 
Crown  Solicitor  was  Mr.  Arthur  GmnncKs^ 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Irelaiid 
Both  these    persons  differed    ftoa   mt 
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on  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  but  they  were  men  of  known 
integrity  and  impartiality.  Would  that 
have  been  done  in  England?  No,  for 
there  the  Jury  would  have  been  drawn  by 
ballot.  And  here,  again,  I  have  to  declare, 
that  thelate  Administration,  anti-Irish  and 
anti-Catholic  as  it  has  been  represented, 
was  more  kindly  disposed  to  Ireland 
than  the  present.  Had  they  remained  in 
office,  we  too  in  Ireland  should  have  had 
the  advantage  of  forming  our  juries  by 
ballot.  I  speak  on  that  point  advisedly, 
for  I  was  consulted  professionally  as  to 
the  details  of  the  measure."  The  hon. 
Member  then  proceeded  to  say,  that  he 
had  now  followed  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
through  every  point  of  his  speech.  The 
hon.  Secretary  had,  however,  omitted  to 
notice  any  of  the  questions  which  he  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  had  originally  put  to  him. 
Had  he  stated  a  single  case  of  violence 
done  either  to  person  or  property  by  the 
anti- Unionists  f  Tliere  had  been  some 
violence  of  talk,  but  the  people  of  Ire- 
land,  slaves  though  they  were,  were  not 
yet  gagged ;  and  all  that  their  enemies 
could  charge  against  them  at  present  was, 
that  they  had  spoken.  Oppressed  as  they 
were,  they  were  struggling  peaceably  and 
constitutionally  for  their  right  to  free  and 
open  discussion,  and  to  the  same  consti- 
tutionalliberty  as  the  people  of  England 
enjoyed.  He  might  not  succeed  in  getting 
it  for  them ;  but  he  knew  that  he  was  in 
the  situation  of  those  who  in  former  times 
had  struggled  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  his  heart  told  him,  and  its 
decision  was  confirmed  by  (he  approbation 
of  his  countrymen,  that  he  had  struggled 
sincerely,  and  honestly,  and  earnestly,  and 
he  still  hoped  successfully,  in  that  cause 
which  he  had  deep  in  his  heart — the 
cause  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  yet 
trusted  that  their  cause  would  finally 
triumph. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  thought  that  no 
man  who  had  read  the  speeches  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Waterford 
could  doubt,  that  they  were  calculated  to 
excite  sedition.  He  did  not  know  whether 
he  was  to  attribute  it  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member's  skill. in  legal  subtilties, 
or  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's 
custom  in  his  profession  of  looking  only 
to  the  letter  of  Acts  of  Parliament ;  but 
whether  it  was  to  these,  or  to  something 
else,  that  the  fact  was  to  be  attributed, 
still  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  speech 
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had  put  beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  he 
thought,  that  if  he  could  break  the  letter 
of  the  law  with  impunity,  he  could  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  that  House  and  the 
country  that  it  was  not  his  object  to  pro- 
duce tumult  and  confusion  by  a  violation 
of  the  law.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber had  said,  that  the  agitation  in  Ireland 
had  been  caused  by  the  Government  pro- 
clamations. Now,  did  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  mean  to  assert,  that  there 
was  no  agitation  before  those  proclam- 
ations issued  ?  He  had  always  thought 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
made  it  his  boast  and  his  pride,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  that  agitation.  It  was, 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  well 
knew,  to  put  down  meetings  called  for 
the  express  and  avowed  purpose  of  in- 
creasing agitation,  that  the  proclamations 
had  been  issued.  What  then  could  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  mean  by 
saying  that  the  proclamations  had  caused 
the  agitation  ?  Let  him  entreat  the  House 
to  consider  in  what  a  condition  the 
Government  in  Ireland  w6uld  have  found 
itself  if  these  meetings  had  been  allowed. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  might  rail 
those  meetings  breakfasts,  or  he  might 
call  them  any  thing  else  he  pleased,  but 
every  man  of  common  sense  and  common 
honesty  knew  well  enough,  that  to  call  the 
meetings  by  such  titles  was  a  mere  evasion, 
— a  shift,  to  effect  that  under  one  name 
which  had  been  forbidden  by  the  law  under 
another.  The  breakfasts,  or  the  meetings, 
let  them  be  called  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  pleased, — were  means  by  which  it 
was  endeavoured  to  evade  and  violate  the 
law.  It  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to 
go  into  the  details  of  this  case.  His  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  put  it,  with 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
fairly  before  the  House,  and  all  the  reply 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Waterford  had  been  able  to  make  was, 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  not  pointed 
out  one  single  act  of  outrage  committed 
at  these  meetings.  But  was  it  within  the 
bounds  of  faith, — not  to  say  of  credulity — 
to  believe,  that  if  such  meetings  had  not 
been  suppressed,  and  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  been  allowed  to 
pursue  such  conduct,  and  to  make  such 
speeches,  any  other  consequences  could 
have  resulted  except  outrage  and  sedition  ? 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
told  them,  that  the  "  Hurlers  "  were  a  re- 
spectable body  of  men  ;  and  yet  the  hon. 
2L 


great  importance ;  and  he  could  not  pro- 
mise that  the  state  of  the  public  business 
would  enable  him  to  give  the  noble  Lord 
precedence. 

The  Marquis  of  Ckandos  said,  that  he 
had  put  off  this  Bill  the  other  night  at  the 
noble  Lord's  request,  until  this  day.  He 
had  now  his  witnesses  in  town,  and  he 
must  say,  that  he  thought  he  was  very 
hardly  dealt  with.  However,  he  now 
gave  notice,  that  he  would  certainly  bring 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  on 
Monday  next,  no  matter  at  how  late  an 
hour  it  might  come  to  his  turn  to  move  it. 
He  would  put  it  off  no  longer. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Presentation  of  Petitions.]  On  Sir 
J.  Graham  moving  that  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  receiving  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply  be  read, 

Mr.  Littleton  observed,  that  there  were 
yet  many  petitions  on  the  subject  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  to  be  presented,  not- 
withstanding the  kindness  of  the  Speaker 
in  sitting  on  Saturday.  Now,  consist- 
ently .with  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued  on  similar  occasions,  he  supposed 
that  the  House  would  receive  these  peti- 
tions before  the  subject  of  Reform  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Ministers.  The  noble 
Lord  (J.  Russell)  was  to  bring  forward 
the  measure  of  Reform  to-morrow,  and 
he  rose  now  for  the  purpose  of  reminding 
hon.  Members  of  the  diflficulty  of  getting 
the  Petitions  received  in  time. 

Mr.  Benett  had  a  petition  to  present 
from  the  county  of  Wilts,  and,  therefore, 
urged  the  propriety  of  receiving  such 
petitions  to-night. 

Colonel  Davies  observed,  that  there 
were  no  less  than  twenty-seven  Orders  of 
the  Day,  and  thirteen  Motions  on  the 
paper, — and  he  put  it  t6  hon.  Members, 
whether  they  would  stop  the  public  busi- 
ness by  devoting  the  night  to  the  recep- 
tion of  petitions. 

Mr.  Benett  was  surprised  at  this  ob- 
jection from  such  a  quarter.  He  had 
some  petitions  to  present,  one  of  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  he  should  move, 
as  an  Amendment  to  the  Motion  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham), 
"That  this  Petition  be  brought  up." 

Mr.  John  Wood  rose  to  second  the 
Amendment.  It  was  well  known,  that 
this  morning's  post  had  brought  numbers 
of  petitions  on  this  subject,  which  ought 
to  l)e  presented.     He  came  down  to  the 


House  at  a  quarter  to  ten  o  clock,  but 
finding  that  there  were  already  thirty 
names  on  the  Speaker's  list,  he  had  de- 
clined to  put  his  down. 

An  hon.  Member  gave  notice,  that  he 
should  take  an  early  opportunity  of  mov- 
ing that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
receive  petitions,  since,  without  some  such 
arrangement,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  get  through  the  public  business. 

Mr.  Littleton  thought  it  highly  impro- 
per, that  petitions  on  such  a  subject  should 
be  received  except  in  a  full  House. 

Mr.  Calcraft  considered  the  subject  of 
Reform  the  most  important  that  coukl 
occupy  the  House  and  the  country  at  pre- 
sent. He  thought  it  inexpedient  for  the 
House  to  hear  the  statement  which  was 
proposed  to  be  made  to-morrow,  of  the  in- 
tentions of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  on  that 
important  question,  before  it  should  have 
heard  the  prayers  of  the  people  on  the 
same  subject.  If  the  petitions  should  be 
deferred  until  to-morrow,  their  presenta- 
tion would  occupy  so  much  time,  that  the 
motion  of  the  noble  Lord  could  not  coa- 
veniently  be  brought  on.  Should  even 
discussions  arise  upon  them  that  night,  so 
that  all  could  not  be  presented,  the  fcv 
that  might  remain  would  not  take  up  so 
much  time,  as  to  interfere  with  the  noble 
Lord's  important  motion.  He  thought 
the  House  ought  to  deviate  on  that  occa- 
sion from  its  ordinary  rules. 

Lord  John  Russell  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Wareham,  that  it  wa3 
expedient  that  all  the  petitions  on  the 
subject  of  Reform  should  be  presented 
before  the  measure  of  Reform,  contem- 
plated by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  k?« 
submitted  to  the  House.  He  wished  that 
there  should  be  a  proper  understanding  ^ 
to  the  hour  in  which  his  motion  would  be 
brought  forward,  and,  therefore,  he  took 
that  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that  U 
should  propose  it  at  six  o'clock. 

General  Oascoyne  must  infer*  fron 
what  had  been  said  upon  the  other  %*!< 
of  the  House,  that  the  noble  Lord  antici- 
pated the  rejection  of  his  Bill  to-mom'« 
night.  As  regarded  the  petitions,  hf 
would  recommend  that  the  same  moi 
should  be  adopted  for  their  reception  ^ 
had  been  adopted  respecting  the  petitirns 
on  the  Catholic  Question.  Before  he  $ai 
down,  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  c^^ 
the  Flouse  to  what  he  had  heard  respect- 
ing a  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  ex- 
tremely disorderly  conduct  in  the  Gallcn . 
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a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  was  a  fact  as 
indisputable  as  that  hon.  Members  were 
sitting  in  that  House.  Thousands  had 
met  in  Ireland  to  carry  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  ;  thousands  would  still  meet  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  and  so  far  from  blam- 
ing the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Waterford,  for  having  agitated  that  ques- 
tion, it  was  his  greatest  pride  and  boast 
that  his  name  also  was  linked  with  the 
agitation  of  it.  As  long  as  he  lived  he 
would  never  cease  agitating  the  question, 

Mr.  Stanley  would  not  detain  the 
House  one  moment.  He  merely  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  the  hon.  member 
for  Clare  right  as  to  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
hon.  member  for  Clare  had  said,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Waterford 
had  only  withdrawn  his  plea  to  an  indict- 
ment for  an  offence  which  subjected  him 
to  three  months'  imprisonment.  Now  this 
was  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  0*ConnelL  —  No,  no ;  the  hon. 
member  for  Clare  is  quite  mistaken. 

Mr.  S,  Aice  would  not  prolong  the  dis- 
cussion for  many  minutes.  He  was  bound 
to  believe  the  hon.  member  for  Clare,  and 
the,  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Water- 
ford to  be  sincere  in  their  opinions  which 
they  had  expressed  upon  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union ;  and  if  they  were  sincere  in 
those  opinions,  no  doubt  they  had  a  right 
to  the  expression  of  them.  What,  how- 
ever, be  entreated  of  those  hon.  Members 
was,  that  if  they  were  sincere,  they  would 
not  content  themselves  with  incidental  dis- 
cussions like  tlie  present,  but  come  forward 
manfully  to  such  a  regular  discussion  of 
it,  as,  he  must  say,  notwithstanding  their 
sincerity,  they  had  hitherto  appeared  to 
shrink  from.  He  would  not  yield  to 
either  of  those  hon.  Members  in  devotion 
to  Ireland.  lie  trusted,  that  during  the 
many  years  he  had  served  her,  he  had 
never  s^own  lukewarmness  when  her  in- 
terests were  to  be  advanced.  And  if  he 
could  persuade  himself  that  the  measure 
for  which  those  hon.  Members  clamoured 
so  loudly  would  be  advantageous  to  Ire- 
laud,  he  would  agitate  the  question  with 
the  best  agitator  of  them  all.  Let  him 
entreat  the  hon.  Members  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  House  and  of  the  country 
fairly,  upon  the  question.  Let  them  do 
this  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. The  hon.  member  for  Clare  had 
said,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  happy 
before  the  Uni©n.  He,  however,  had  read 
the  history  of  his  country  very  differently. 


Before  the  Union,  Ireland  had  a  most  im- 
perfect sketch  of  a  Constitution, — which 
governed  by  corruption,  and  which  had 
led  to  bloodshed, — but  there  had  been  no 
happiness  in  it — at  least,  none  that  he  had 
ever  been  able  to  discover.     Let  the  hon. 
Member,  however,  bring  the  subject  fairly 
before  the   House,  and  then   this  point 
also  might  be  settled.     He  must  say — and 
he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  many  besides 
his  own — that  to  flinch  from  a  fair  trial  of 
the  question  bespoke  want  of  truth  and 
justice  in  the  cause.     It  was  complained, 
that  the  Government  would  not  allow  this 
question  to  be  discussed  at  meetings  in 
Ireland;  but  if  the  hon.  Members  wished 
to  discuss  it  fairly,  had  they  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so,   where   the  Govern- 
ment could  not  prevent  them  ?    Was  not 
the  Imperial  Parlianient  a  better  arena  for 
the  discussion  of  such  a  question  than  a 
room  in  a  tavern  or  the  hustings?     And 
were  not  the  Members  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  a  better  audience  than  the 
Hurlers  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ?     Let 
him  entreat  the  hon.  Members  to  fix  the 
day — to  bring  their  forces  into  the  field, 
and  to  fight  the  battle  fairly.     Let  this  be 
done — let  such  a  debate  be  opened, — and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  every  rational  man 
would  come  out  of  it  with  the  conviction 
that  the  continuation  of  the  Union  was 
essential  to  the  happiness  both  of  Ireland 
and  of  England  ;  and  that  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union  implied  misery,  ruin,  bloodshed, 
separation,  and   the  establishment  of  a 
republic  of  the  worst  and  vilest  character. 
In  conclusion,   let  him   once  more  call 
upon  the  hon.  Members  to  prove   their 
sincerity,  by  coming  forward  to  a  discus- 
sion of  this  question. 
The  Petition  to  be  printed. 

Evesham  DisfranchisementBill.] 
The  Marquis  of  Chandos  rose  to  postpone 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  till  Mon- 
day next.  If  he  had  understood  the 
noble  Lord  (AI thorp)  rightly  the  other 
night,  the  noble  Lord  had  promised  to 
give  way  to  him  in  order,  that  this  measure, 
which  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
might  be  brought  on  at  an  early  hour. 
He  trusted  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
make  good  his  promise  on  Monday  next. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  quite  mistaken  with  regard  to  what 
had  fallen  from  him  the  other  night.  He 
could  not  concur  with  the  noble  Lord  in 
thinking  that  this  was  a  measure  of  very 
2L2 
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great  importance ;  and  he  could  not  pro- 
mise that  the  state  of  the  public  business 
would  enable  him  to  give  ^he  noble  Lord 
precedence. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  said,  that  he 
had  put  off  this  Bill  the  other  night  at  the 
noble  Lord's  request,  until  this  day.  He 
had  now  his  witnesses  in  town,  and  he 
must  say,  that  he  thought  he  was  very 
hardly  dealt  with.  However,  he  now 
^ve  notice,  that  he  would  certainly  bring 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  on 
Monday  next,  no  matter  at  how  late  an 
hour  it  might  come  to  his  turn  to  move  it. 
He  would  put  it  off  no  longer. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

PRESKXTATION  OF  PETITIONS.]  On  Sir 

J.  Graham  moving  that  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  receiving  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply  be  read, 

Mr.  Littleton  observed,  that  there  were 
yet  many  petitions  on  the  subject  of  Par- 
iiamentJLry  Reform  to  be  presented,  not- 
with<itanding  the  kindness  of  the  Speaker 
in  sitting  on  Saturday.  Now,  consist- 
ently vith  the  course  which  had  been 
pui^ued  on  similar  occasions,  he  supposed 
that  the  House  would  receive  these  peti- 
tions hc^foiv  the  subject  of  Reform  "n-as  in- 
tnvliuvvi  bv  the  Ministers.  The  noble 
I  oi\l  ^J,  l\ussell^  was  to  bring  forward 
I  ho  n>r;ii5urc  of  Krform  to-morrow,  and 
hr  i\>^^  tiow  for  the  purpose  of  reminding 
hvn»..  M;w>lM"rs  of  the  difliculty  of  getting 
tS*^  Tot  i».^n$  rtvcivod  in  time^ 

M'\  yr\r:t  had  a  ^x"»tiUon  to  present 
l\\Mi>  I  So  ivuriy  of  Wills,  and,  therefore, 
\.  /.\1    !bc   prv^prioty    of  receiving    such 

v\^^%:k^1  P.v»;\<  ohscrvcd,  that  there 
\N»-^iY  no  Jo^  ih.m  twowtv-sevon  Orders  of 
ti».^  I'^i^x,  ^fcr»,i  ih^tix'u  Motions  on  the 
jv  ^ivn ,  j^»,J  he  x^\)\  it  to  hon.  Members, 
w'«.  ;S,\  <o*y  ^vu»,l  s\op  the  public  busi- 
»v\x  b\  f)o\>M«n^'  the  ivt^ht  to  the  recep- 

>!•  >^»«f\'(  vj>\  nnrpri*^H^  at  this  db- 
vs^  s^M  r'  o»n  ^>vh  a  iju.^nor.  Ho  had 
X  .»»»      xv..p.N»^x  f^N    i^xN'ionl,  one  of  which 

.»v   «.»   \.»v,^»v*-»-,^'M   to   1*^0   Mot:on  of  the 
>>  x»»     )x^*\*>ot    ySir    »1.    Ora^iam\ 

>■  "     ''  ^^      rv^^v    to   ^tsw^'I    thf 


»       • 


House  at  a  quarter  to  ten  o^dock,  bat 
finding  that  there  were  already  thirty 
names  on  the  Speaker's  list,  he  had  de- 
clined to  put  his  down. 

An  hon.  Member  gave  notice,  that  he 
should  take  an  early  opportunity  of  mov- 
ing that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
receive  petitions,  since,  without  some  such 
arrangement,  it  would  be  quite  impossiblif 
to  get  through  the  public  business. 

Mr.  Littleton  thought  it  highly  impro- 
per, that  petitions  on  such  a  subject  should 
be  received  except  in  a  full  House. 

Mr.  Calcraft  considered  the  subject  of 
Reform  the  most  important  that  could 
occupy  the  House  and  the  country  at  pre- 
sent. He  thought  it  inexpedient  for  the 
House  to  hear  the  statement  which  W3> 
proposed  to  be  made  to-morrow,  of  the  in- 
tentions of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  on  that 
important  question,  before  it  should  hare 
heard  the  prayers  of  the  people  on  the 
same  subject.  If  the  petitions  should  be 
deferred  until  to-morrow,  their  presents 
tion  would  occupy  so  much  time,  that  the 
motion  of  the  noble  Lord  could  not  coo- 
veniently  be  brought  on.  Should  even 
discussions  arise  upon  them  that  night,  so 
that  all  could  not  be  presented,  the  fev 
that  might  remain  would  not  take  up  so 
much  time,  as  to  interfere  with  the  noble 
Lord's  important  motion.  He  thought 
the  House  ought  to  deviate  on  that  occa- 
sion from  its  ordinary  rules. 

Lord  John  RusseU  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Wareham,  that  it  was 
expedient  that  all  the  petitions  on  the 
subject  of  Reform  should  be  presented 
before  the  measure  of  Reform,  contem> 
plated  by  his  Majesty*s  Ministers,  was 
submitted  to  the  House.  He  wished  that 
there  should  be  a  proper  understandinii:  as 
to  the  hour  in  which  his  motion  would  be 
broiight  forward,  and,  therefore,  he  took 
that  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that  he 
should  propose  it  at  six  o'clock. 

General  Oascoyne  must  infer,  from 
what  had  been  smd  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  that  the  noble  Lord  antici- 
pated the  rejection  of  his  Bill  to-moiTow 
night.  As  regarded  the  petitions,  he 
would  recommend  that  the  same  mode 
should  be  adopted  for  their  receptioD  a$ 
had  been  adopted  respecting  the  petitioos 
on  the  Catholic  Question.  Before  he  sat 
<lown,  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
tht  House  to  what  he  had  heard  respect- 
«r.r  a  ptr<on  who  had  been  jruihr  <^  t^i- 
:n'mi  !v  disorder! V  ronduci  in  the  Gallon-, 
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which  seemed  to  have  been  passed  by 
entirely  without  notice.  It  did  not  be- 
come the  dignity  of  the  House  to  allow  the 
member  for  Waterford  to  be  insulted  with 
impunity.  He  (General  Gascoyne)had  had 
the  honour  of  sitting  in  that  House  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  in  all  that  time 
Itc  had  never  witnessed  so  insulting  a 
breach  of  its  privileges  [cries  of  "  Move^ 
Twove/"].  It  was  not  for  him  to  make 
any  motion  on  the  subject.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
House  upon  the  Breach  of  Privilege  as 
soon  as  it  was  communicated  to  him.  As 
the  noble  Lord  had  not  done  so,  he  (Ge- 
neral Gascoyne)  would  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  the  subject,  as  he  saw  no 
reason  that  it  should  so  much  depart  from 
the  usual  course  on  such  occasions,  as  to 
allow  so  gross  an  insult  to  pass  without 
notice. 

The  Speaker  said,  it  is  always  import- 
ant that  I  should  set  an  hon.  Member 
right  when  I  perceive  him  to  be  in  error. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  the  more  necessary 
that  I  should  set  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  right,  as,  if  there  has  been  any 
error  in  the  omission  of  which  he  com- 
plains, the  fault  must  be  attributed  to  me 
more  than  to  any  one  else.  When  I  made 
the  communication  to  the  House,  that 
the  person  who  had  violated  its  privileges 
was  in  custody,  the  noble  Lord  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  came  to  me, 
and  inquired  whether  it  was  the  proper 
course  to  bring  the  individual  to  the  bar? 
1  thought  it  more  becoming  the  dignity 
of  the  House,  that,  whilst  its  business  was 
going  on,  the  offending  person  should  be 
kept  in  custody;  and  that,  after  the 
House  had  gone  through  its  own  business, 
then  the  individual  in  custody  should  be 
brought  to  the  Bar,  to  be  dealt  with  as 
the  House  may  think  proper.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  must  be  aware,  that  a 
person  being  in  custody  by  the  order  of 
the  House  cannot  be  liberated  until  he 
shall  have  received  its  judgment. 

General  Gascoyne  explained,  that  hav- 
ing heard  nothing  further  than  that  the 
insult  had  been  committed,  and  had  been 
communicated'  to  the  House,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  call  attention  to  it. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  when  there  was 
before  the  House  so  much  important  bu- 
siness, it  was  to  be  regretted  that  two  or 
three  hours  should  be  lost  in  unnecessary 
discussions.    As  he  understood  the  noble 


Lord  to  say,  that  the  public  business 
would  not  be  seriously  impeded  by  the 
presentation  of  the  petitions  on  Reform, 
he  (Sir  R,  Peel)  did  not  think  that  any 
inconvenient  precedent  could  be  establish- 
ed by  their  being  received.  It  would  be 
inconvenient  to  all  parties,  that  those  pe- 
titions should  be  presented  before  the 
motion  of  the  noble  lord  to-morrow  night, 
as  their  reception  would  put  back  the 
motion  till  a  late  hour.  It  was,  at  the 
same  time,  desirable  to  all  parties,  that 
the  motion  should  not  be  brought  for- 
ward, before  the  petitions  on  the  subject 
had  been  heard.  He  would,  therefore, 
give  his  voice  in  favour  of  their  being  pre- 
sented immediately.  For  his  own  part, 
he  was  quite  disinterested  in  the  matter, 
as  he  had  but  two  petitions  to  present, 
and  of  these,  one  was  in  favour  of  Reform, 
and  the  other  against  it. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  had  several  petitions 
to  present  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform ;  but  as  he  did  not  expect  that 
they  would  have  been  received  until  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  business,  he  had  left 
them  at  home.  If  the  House  resolved  to 
receive  the  petitions,  however,  he  must  go 
after  those  he  had  to  present.  He  was 
sure  the  public  was  more  anxious  with 
respect  to  this  subject  than  any  other  pro- 
ceeding the  House  could  be  employed 
in,  and  he  was  therefore  anxious  that  the 
petitions  should  be  received  that  night. 

Mr.  W,  Buncombe  said,  that  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  House 
that  the  Reform  petitions  should  be  re- 
ceived, he  hoped  those  hon.  Members  who 
had  given  notfce  of  motions  would  con- 
sent to  withdraw  them.  He  trusted  if 
those  petitions  were  received,  however, 
that  Members  presenting  them  would  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  subject  of  Reform. 
In  conclusion,  he  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord,  if  the  Reform  petitions  were  not  re- 
ceived, what  public  business  he  would 
propose  to  go  on  with  ? 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Sir  James  Graham)  would  move, 
that  the  Resolution  of  the  Committee  of 
Supply  on  the  Navy  Estimates  should 
be  brought  up.  In  accordance  with  what 
appeared  to  be  the  general  wish  of  the 
House,  however,  he  thought  it  was  better 
to  continue  receiving  the  Reform  petitions. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  hoped,  that  it  would  be 
understood  that  the  rule  was  relaxed  only 
as  regarded  Reform  Petitions;  and  that 
no  others  would  be  brought  up. 
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It  lias  tlicQ  mC'ved  and  carried,  that  the 
P J ;:::•: n  he  brought  up.  Mr.  Benett 
a  xcrviiu^lv  brought  up  the  Petition,  which 
»ds  t'roai  Wiltshire,  prayiDg  for  Reform 
a:;d  Vote  by  Ballot. 


ward.     The  bon.  Member  concluded  br 
presenting  the  petitions. 

Sir  J.  Wrottesley  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  prayer  of  the  petitions, 
and  also  in  the  observations  which   had 
j  fallen  from  his  hon.  Colleague  in  present- 
Par LiAMZXTAKT Reform.]    Mr.  Li/-  i  inj  them. — Petitions  to  be  printed. 
;.V*;^  said,  h^  had  seTcral  Petitions  to  pre-  ' 

^c::t  rrcm  StaBfbrdshire,  and  four  of  those  !  Privileges  of  the  House.]  Lord 
p::>.:cc:$  came  from  places  the  inhabit-  *  Althorp  said,  that  the  time  was  then  come 
. -^5  *f  vliich  prayed  that  thev  mijht  .  when  it  would  be  proper  to  advert  to  an 
I  ive  ti.e  elective  franchise  extended  to  ■  occurrence  of  the  early  part  of  the  e^en- 
L^  cm «  o^d  the  rijrht  of  re  turn  in«r  Members  ;  in  g.  He  had  not  thought  it  proper  to 
:."  r: present  them  in  Parliament.  Those ;  make  any  suggestion  during  the  progress 
r*;:i;:\:n.<  were  »F;^iied  by  Whigs  and  To-  I  of  public  business,  conceiving  it  better 
r  c<«  poor  and  ricb,  and  by  persons  of  all '  that  the  proceedings  of  the  House  sihould 
L\<j??fs  ari  corcitioQS.     llie  first  of  those  (  not  be  ioterrupted.     But  as  the   House 


;  'i-,  :;c-i5  was  frcci  the  township  of  Bilston, 
:  t  t  J  e  ra.n<h  of  WolTerhampton.  There 
-fcx'c  '-'..'lO  icbjLbitants  in  the  parish, 
<ixi   1 5*  JO'*  fn  the  township.     The  next 


had  then  gone  through  its  business,  it  was 
time  to  take  some  notice  of  what  had 
passed.  The  person  who  had  committed 
the  offence  was  in  the  custody  of  the  o£i- 


vc: :  ca  ^us  trroa  the  town  of  DudSey,  cers  of  the  House;  and  he  meant  to  pro- 
ccr:x.u  -j:  a  pcpulatiea  of  -oaXW  It .  pose,  if  that  were  the  opinion  of  the 
'v-^^  r--\^  .'^'W  :?.:ua:ed  ia  the  count  v  of  House*  that  he  should  be  called  to  the 
^' cfwsccr.  c^t  Wis  iniSLcdcd  in  Stat-  bar,  reprimanded  and  discharged.  The  in- 
CvV>>  re.  Tlv  ic;irti  cf  those  p^ti/ons  suit  to  the  House  had  been  so  gross,  that 
^^t:^  'Ivn  t>c  t.^wa  md  warren  of  \V:J>a!L  h*  could  hardly  conceive  that  the  person 
v\. ':  :  "  -    T  ~v  CO    uiisib  urts*     It   was   who  committed  it  was  in  his  right  senses. 

h<f  iraibiMats  cf  the  •  That  he  should  be  reprimanded,  however. 


'C  w 


o»        » 


■>>*«<•■.     ■.       •Ao 


>5. ..  '^-•vst  7JL-t  ct  t2ie  cccatT  cf  S:->:-  wv.Tild  be  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the 
•'  V.  c^^rr:  -^  X  pcccilarxa  cl  i50,C\0,  •  Hcise,  and  that  was  the  proposition  he 
v»  ^J^\  V«\  sC",v!k.:  !>i  indices  tVr  Rcrre-  ,  shculdsubmit  to  consideration.    The  noble 

s.'   ti'.nv^  :Vc  t\cre  wxs  :to  bonrcirh  situ-    Lcrd  concluded  by  moving  that Ja- 

.t  .>i  a  ;l^ji:  Vvin  o:*:S»  cv^;ir.:y,  and  th«>se   cobs  should  l^  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
v.v^\'<   vV     ,1  cc  s;il  to  hive  »:>  ether    House,  rtprimindtrd  and  discharged. 


» •»  •  "^  ^ 


».» 


*    S  • 


vvur.ty  !*  ^c": Vtrs.        An  hon.  Mc^.h^r  wished  that  it  might 

rv,  :\ -'s  w>  .h  he  had  :s>  be  asoertaiiied  bv  what  means  that  indi- 

V   :v.*:  :  V  S:.:"Vrdsh\-^  Tec-  ^.-^^'»l  hv'.i  entered  the  House. 
*    -^.^vj — ^..^I  j:  ;  v  rcct  vrr*  ra::  o' :>?        ^rction   a^ed    to,    and    the    person 

vV'       *  d  vi  V*.  »o::.'^  »  Ot  *'»rv^  :  crc  rr?u^"".t  v?  the  bar. 

H  *>i  I    x\  .      V  ,•  , :'  ,V\  '  '',\     T-^  l-s:  r*?-        ihe  5:et^T:     What  is  vour  name? — 

.^^^ ' :  ui>  f.\i^i  ?^  U"-*-  A':\':i:.:er  Jacob  was  the  answer. 


•  V-  ^   V  V     .1    .  V  *  :^  1  r/.c*i-  ,:*c  '0-  ilte  5^L'<"a^c-r:  Have  you  anything  to 

v'    ''\  V.  "x     '**o  cv^  -*'>  cc  Sv"^-.\.u  h.:  s:j*e  to  the  House  as  an  apology  for  your 

n\   vxl   ^'      Xx    ,^c^   '.\c.rA-v^*i*ri:s»vS.     i:  Alexander  Jacob  demanded   that  that 

vv.    i    v\    »  "»\  '  ^*      'iS  »r:>k  ^"i.  scc«  j'tstxe  which  every  British  sobfectlnda 

;   ,tv   s"   ;,.o   ^N    V  ^^  "vi  cvc  :  o<v  it  r^it  to  expect  sbonkl  be  done  to  him. 

\\    "^^  ;"i*  jK?  r.ci-\*v:'i  He   oild    assure  the  Speaker  and  the 

i  v'            '  ,^  *    *;.  ^^    .  iri  h  .xrur.vb^  Members,  that  he  was  brought 

K    N  vv.    v\  .x\x  ^  *^  ^-'X'^rcT.  r,^  ±^  H.^csebyhisbosness,  andmcomin^ 

V    >  \  \        .«'  of  I  ^'  >  ,»•.  xvs  •". :  'S*-^  ie  w:is  not  guided  by  any  knproper 

V   .         ^v  o  .,  ••>  v«c    \  ^  '   js  rv-'S^^  »cr*-i  he ccotwnplale  doing any- 
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The  Speaker :  I  wish  to  warn  you,  that 
you  may  not  increase  your  ofTence  by  pur- 
suing such  a  course  as  that  you  have  now 
entered  upon. — 

Alexander  Jacob  had  seriously  con- 
sidered the  course  he  had  to  pursue,  and 
did  not  need  any  warning  to  make  him 
serious.  He  was  proceeding  to  make  some 
further  observations  on  the  language  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Waterford,  when 

The  Speaker  again  called  him  to  order. 
Alexander  Jacob  meant  to  apologise, 
but  if  he  were  out  of  order  in  explain- 
ing— 

The  Speaker  told  him,  he  was  not  brought 
to  the  bar  to  justify  his  conduct.  If  he 
had  any  apology  to  offer  to  the  House  he 
might  make  it. 

Alexander  Jacob  wished  to  apologise 
for  his  conduct,  and  humbly  begged  pardon 
for  what  he  had  done. 

The  Speaker  told  him  to  withdraw. 

Lord  Allhorp  said,  that  Mr.  Jacob  had 
made  something  like  an  apology,  but  that 
apology  was  not  satisfac  tory.  It  was  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  ourse  he  had  at 
first  proposed.  He  mu  be  called  on  to 
make  a  more  humble  apology  before  the 
House  could  consent  to  discharge  him. 
He  would  therefore  move,  that  Alexander 
Jacob,  for  his  offence  to  that  House, 
should  be  committed  to  Newgate,  and 
that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  O'Connell  trusted  he  might  be  par- 
doned for  interposing  in  the  case.  He 
was  aware  that  the  insult  had  not  been 
offered  to  him  individually,  but  to  the 
House,  and  for  that  Mr.  Jacob  had  readily 
asked  pardon.  He  thought  that  there 
was  something  in  his  manner,  though 
whether  it  was  accidental  or  not  he 
did  not  know,  which,  perhaps,  made  his 
conduct  rather  his  jnisfortune  than  his 
fault.  He  seemed  to  labour  under  some 
influence,  either  temporary  of  the  day  or 
permanent,  which  entitled  him  to  the  pity 
of  the  House.  Was  what  the  individual 
had  been  guilty  of  unexampled  ?  Had  it 
never  occurred  before?  He  hoped  that 
mercy  would  be  shown  in  this  case  as  had 
been  shown  in  others,  which  would  not 
violate  the  dignity  of  the  House.  There 
was  in  the  man  a  strange  obliquity  of  intel- 
lect to  make  him  guilty  of  such  an  out- 
rage. Whether  the  obliquity  were  per- 
manent or  occasional,  it  would  merit  for- 
giveness. He  had  expressed  his  contri- 
tion— ^be  had  asked  pardon — and  what 


more  abject  could  he  perform  ?  By  that, 
he  submitted,  the  dignity  of  the  House 
was  sufficiently  vindicated,  and  there  was 
no  occasion  to  inflict  a  higher  punishment 
than  the  reprimand  at  first  proposed.  He 
would  therefore  move,  as  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  noble  Lord's  Motion,  that 
Alexander  Jacob  be  brought  to  the  bar, 
be  reprimanded,  and  discharged. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  seconded  the 
Amendment. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  to  support  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lord.     He  could 
conceive  the  feelings  which  animated  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  if  the  offence 
were  personal,  but  the  offence  was  against 
the  privileges  of  the  House.     If  there 
was  that  obliquity  of  intellect  suggest- 
ed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
which  might  be  suspected,    and    which 
would  wipe  out  the  offence,  it  was  at  least 
proper  that  the  House  should  have  time 
to  inquire  into  that.     He  did  not  wish  to 
look  at  what  was  stated  at  the  bar  as  any 
aggravation  of  the  offence,  but  the  indi- 
vidual had  stated,  that  he  was  connected 
with  some  mercantile  transactions,   and 
that    they    brought  him   to   the   House. 
That  did  not  betray  any  obliquity  of  intel- 
lect.    If  there  was  a  cause  of  a  temporary 
nature  for  that  obliquity,   he  could,  not 
admit  that  as  an  excuse.     There  was  a 
necessity  to  vindicate  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  that  House,   and  teach  those 
who  came  to  the  House  intoxicated — for 
that  was  the  temporary  obliquity  the  hon. 
Member  referred   to  —  that  the   House 
would  never  admit   that  as  an   excuse. 
There  was  some  danger  that  the  offence 
might  be  frequently  committed ;  for  that 
was  not  the  first  time  that  the  privileges  of 
the  House  had  been  violated:     Within  the 
last  two  years,  he  had  seen  papers  thrown 
from  the  Gallery  into  the  House  concern- 
ing the  subject  under  discussion  at  the 
moment.      Then  the  House  had  adopted 
the  same  course  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord;  it  had  not  been  contented  with  an 
apology,  and  had  placed  the  individual  in 
custody  till  next  day,  when  his  apology 
was  accepted.     He  considered  that  course 
proper  on  this  occasion,  and  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  be  contented  by  merely 
reprimanding  the  individual.     He  hoped 
that  it  would  adopt  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  defer  the  discussion  till 
another  day. 

An    hon.  Member ,  who   spoke  before, 
wished    it   to   be  ascertained    by  what 


*» 


not,  why  the  lower  grades — such  ashalf-pay 
Captains  and  Lieutenants— were  not  per- 
mitted to  obtain  the  same  advantage  ?  He 
also  wished  to  know  whether  the  salary  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  was  or  was 
not  independent  of  his  half-pay? 

Sir  James  Oraham,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  an 
officer  of  the  army  could  retain  his  half- 
pay,  together  with  the  salary  of  a  civil  offi- 
cer, were  regulated  by  an  express  Act  of 
Parliament ;  but  the  Navy  was  now,  and 
always  had  been,  placed  on  a  different 
footing.  In  ths^t  service  it  was  customary 
for  his  Majesty  to  regulate,  by  an  Order  in 
Council,  the  officers  which  were  or  were  not 
to  hold  their  half-pay  with  a  civil  allow- 
ance; and  he  (Sir  James  Graham)  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  recommend  the  four 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  as  entitled  to  that 
indulgence.  While,  however,  he  consider- 
ed that  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were 
entitled  to  this  exception,  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  duties,  and  the  smaflness  of 
their  remuneration,  he  had,  at  the  same 
time,  thought,  that  the  salary  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  was  sufficient  with- 
out such  an  allowance;  and  the  House 
WQuld  see,  from  the  estimates  laid  on  the 
Table,  that  his  Majesty's  Government  had 
also  reduced  that  salary  from  3,000/.  to 
2,500/.  The  salary  of  a  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty  was  1 ,000/.  a  year.  If  a  Vice-admiral, 
his  half-pay  would  be  about  700/.  Now  the 
House  would  at  once  see  the  hardship 
which  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  rule  would 
inflict,  when  they  found  that  a  Vice-admi- 
ral might,  as  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  be 
compelled  to  attend  seven  hours  a  day  for 
ten  months  in  the  year;  and,  after  all,  if 
his  half-pay  was  taken  away,  the  reward 
for  the  additional  service  would  be  only 
300/,  a  year.  With  regard  to  the  half- 
pav  of  Lieutenants  and  Captains,  he  could 
only  say,  that  as  each  exception  depended 
on  its  own  particular  merits,  if  any  officer 
thought  himself  aggrieved  by  losing  his 
half-pay  when  he  accepted  a  civil  situation, 
he  could  memorialize  the  Admiralty ;  and 
his  case,  if  it  was  found  deserving  atten- 
tion, would  be  laid  before  the  Council. 

Sir  Oeorge  Clerk  expressed  himself 
happy  to  hear  that  this  question  of  allow- 
ing the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  hold 
their  half-pay  with  their  salary,  which 
was  80  much  agitated  last  year,  had  met 
with  the  concurrence  of  those  who  were 
then  disposed  to  think  it  inexpedient. 


of  opinion,  that  it  was  bad  policy  to  under- 
pay public  servants,  and  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  his  opinions  were  acknowledged 
by  the  gentlemen  now  in  power. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  taking  away  the  half-pay  of  an 
officer,  when  he  accepted  a  civil  sitaatios, 
would,  if  carried  into  effect,  be  produciife 
of  great  hardship  both  in  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  An  hon.  friend  of  his,  the  late 
Surveyor-general  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
who  possessed  a  regiment,  bestowed  ou 
him  for  long  and  tried  service,  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  have  been  ver? 
hardly  treated  had  he  been  compelled  Vy 
resign  it  on  accepting  office. 

Mr.Hunt  thought,  although  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  so  unanimous  on  the  subject  of 
officers  receiving  those  double  allowaoces, 
that  their  opinions  would  be  difTerent  if 
they  had  to  pay  for  their  generosity  ia  tht 
shape  of  a  r roper ty-tax,  and  that  they 
would  then  join  with  the  present  tax-paycn 
in  voting  them  unnecessary.  What  he 
rose  for,  however,  was  to  ask  the  v^^h: 
hon.  Baronet,  whether  there  was  any  tnith 
in  the  report  that  the  hon.  Captain  Grtj 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  frigate. 
called  the  Actaon,  several  months  be!'&:e 
she  was  off  the  stocks  ?  He  begged  ak 
to  ask,  if  this  was  a  customary  practice  ui 
the  Navy. 

Sir  James  Graham  repeated  what  h^ 
stated  before,  that  the  appointment  c! 
Captain  Grey  to  the  Ac  tenon  was  made  by 
Lord  Melville  in  the  month  of  Novembe: 
last,  and  before  the  present  Governmv'A 
came  into  office.  The  Acteeon  was  a  vi»- 
sel  built  in  pursuance  of  the  plans  of  ^^ 
Robert  Seppings,  and  he  believed  iba: 
Captain  Grey  was  appointed  to  her  at  tbc 
express  desire  of  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  wb. 
wished  this  talented  and  deserving  jocd: 
officer  to  have  the  command  of  her';  el: 
that  Lord  Melville  complied  with  tL:t 
wishy  from  a  desire  to  give  a  proof  of  hf< 
friendship  for  the  noble  Earl,  the  father ^'^ 
Captain  Grey.  Appointments  of  this  kis  i 
were,  he  believed,  by  no  means  tmpre«- 
dented. 

Sir  George  Cockbum  tlionght  it  right  :*> 
say,  that  the  service  was  frequently  be*^ 
fitted,  rather  than  injured,  by  appointmerits 
of  this  description,  which  nimished  gn-ii 
facilities  for  the  collection  of  the  cn?v> 
The  Actaon,  he  believed,  was  now  read) 
for  sea,  although  three  months  had  i^n 
elapsed  since  the  appointmenl  took  fivx. 
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n.    most  useful  and  gallant  body  of  men. 
'Where  all  were  brave  it  was  invidious  to 
distinguish ;    but    certainly  the    Marines 
were  amongst  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  had  ever  been  distinguished  for  their 
g^allantry  and  their  faithfulness.     He  was, 
bowcver,  disposed  to  persevere  in  his  ap- 
pointment, unless  the  sense  of  the  House 
should  be  against  him,  as  it  was  his  deli- 
berate opinion,  that   the  appointment  of 
Major-general  Cockburn  was    advisable. 
The  deputy  Adjutant-general  had,  hereto- 
fore, been  selected  from  the  corps,  and  he 
proposed  that  that  office  should  be  pre- 
served for  the  Marine  officers.     By  that 
means  he  thought  he  might  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty.      He  had  never  had  any  ac- 
quaintance with  Sir  James  Cockburn  till 
he  had  accepted  office  ;  but  he  was  bound 
to  say,  that  since  be  had  known  him,  he 
was  induced  to  believe  that  it  would  con- 
duce to  the  good  of  the  service  to  make 
Sir  James  Cockburn  Inspector-general  of 
Marines.     If  the  arrangement  which  he 
proposed    was     satisfactory,    he    should 
think  that  he  had  done  what  was  due  to 
the  Marine  corps,  and  what  was  due  to 
economy. 

Exclusion  of  Warrant  (Naval) 
Officers  from  Court.]  Mr.  Hume 
wished  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  a  subject  which 
had  given  great  pain,  and  he  would 
say  offence,  to  a  large  body  of  meri- 
torious officers  in  the  Navy.  He  meant 
that  regulation  by  which  warrant  officers  in 
the.  Navy  were  not  allowed  to  appear  at 
his  Majesty's  levees.  In  this  class  were 
included  Surgeons,  Masters,  and  Pursers  ; 
but  he  confined  himself  at  present  to  the 
first  named.  He  had  always  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
naval  service  to  raise  the  character  of  sur- 
geons employed  in  that  branch  of  our 
national  force.  They  were  now  a  much 
superior  body  of  men,  in  point  of  qualifi- 
cations, to  what  they  were  formerly ;  yet, 
let  a  man  be  ever  so  well  qualified  as  a 
surgeon,  he  was  excluded  from  appearing 
at  Court  at  levees.  This  he  thought  an 
extremely  unfair  distinction,  for  the  sur- 
geons of  the  Navy  ought  to  be  placed  on 
terms  of  equality  with  surgeons  in  the  Army. 

Sir  /.  Graham  did  not  dispute  the  right 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  discuss  any 
subject  it  might  think  proper;  but  cer- 
tainly that  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
sow  introduced  was  the  last,  in  his  opi^ 


nion^  which  it  ought  to  take  up.  It  was 
one  which  properly  belonged  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  if 
it  were  the  object  to  prevent  levees  from 
being  too  crowded,  he  did  not  know 
where  the  line  could  be  better  drawn, 
with  respect  to  the  Navy,  than  between 
officers  who  held  commissions  and  those 
who  did  not.  He  deprecated  the  use  of 
the  word  stigma,  as  applying  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  service,  when  nothing  of  the 
kind  could  be  intended. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  there  was  an  inconsist- 
ency in  the  regulation,  for  a  man  who  was 
excluded  one  day  as  a  naval  Surgeon,  and 
his  name  was  struck  off  the  list,  might 
be  presented  at  Court  the  next  day,  and  a 
case  of  the  kind  had  actually  occurred. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  that  in  that  case 
the  party  would  have  to  send  his  card  a 
few  days  previously  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, and  he  would  exercise  his  discretion 
with  respect  to  his  admission. 

Colonel  Davies^  referring  to  the  pre- 
vious subject  of  discussion,  deprecated  the 
promotion  of  an  officer  of  the  Army  over 
the  heads  of  so  many  most  deserving  offi- 
cers of  Marines. 

Lord  Hotham  regretted,  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  treat- 
ed the  subject  was  not  calculated  to  re- 
move the  pain  created  by  what  he  consi- 
dered an  undue  preference  of  one  branch 
of  the  service  to  another.  If  the  officer 
who  was  superannuated  was  now  too  old 
for  any  increase  in  his  duties,  was  it  not 
too  much  to  say,  in  effect,  that  there  was 
no  other  officer  in  the  Marines  qualified 
to  fill  his  place  ?  It  was  quite  unfair  to 
that  most  deserving  corps  that  they  should 
be  deprived  of  the  only  office  of  distinc- 
tion within  their  reach.  No  set  of  men 
in  the  public  service  had  been  distinguish- 
ed more  than  the  Marines,  and  they  ought 
not,  after  hard  duty  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  to  be  deprived  of  their  fair  chance 
of  promotion. 

Half-pay  in  Civil  Offces.]  Mr. 
Robert  Gordon  rose  to  ask  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  first  Lord  of  the  AdmiraltVy 
on  what  ground  it  was,  that  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  were  permitted  to  hold 
their  half-pay  at  the  moment  they  were  re- 
ceiving salaries  as  members  of  the  Board? 
In  the  Army,  a  regulation  prohibited 
any  person  holding  a  civil  situation  and 
receiving  half-pay  at  the  same  time.  He 
should  be  glad  to  know  why  this  regulation 


equal  to  tlie  whole  of  one  year's  home  con- 
suinptioD,  and  therefore,  if  the  duly  was 
taken  off,  withont  making  them  any  allow- 
unce,  he  might  fairly  calculate  the  loss  of 
the  holders  of  these  calicoes  at  500,000/. 
It  waa,  indeed,  plain,  that  if  a  large 
quantity  of  goods  were  thrown  upon  the 
market  without  paying  'any  duty,  that 
there  must  bo  a  loss  equal  to  that  duty,  on 
all  the  goods  on  hand  which  had  paid  it. 
But  it  was  not  the  calico  printers,  nor  the 
merchants  who  would  suffer  most ;  the  re- 
tad  dealers  were  the  persons  who  would  be 
most  affected.  He  knew,  indeed,  twenty- 
two  persons  engaged  in  the  country  trade, 
whose  stocks  amounted  to  160,000/.,  and 
whose  loss  would  amount  to  38,000/.  by 
taking  off  the  duty.  It  might  happen,  that 
some  of  these  individuals  were  not  in  pros- 
perous circumstances,  and  a  loss  which  the 
most  opulent  could  ill  bear,  would  ru  in  them. 
Such  parties  were  well  entitled  to  com- 
pensation. "Why  should  any  man  in  a 
small  way  of  business  lose  30/.,  40/.,  50/., 
or  60/.,  by  a  change  in  the  measures  of 
the  Government?  One  of  its  own  ser- 
vants, who  was  to  suffer  such  a  loss  by  a 
change  beneficial  to  the  whole  people, 
would  demand  a  compensation,  and  he 
would  find  advocates  in  that  House  to 
talk  of  his  vested  rights.  These  retail 
traders  were  already  exposed  to  heavy 
losses  :  by  the  changes  in  the  seasons,  and 
by  public  mournings  they  had  suffered 
very  severely  ;  by  the  change  in  the  cur- 
rency the  prices  of  all  their  goods  had 
fallen  after  tliey  had  bought  tbem,  and 
thus,  therefore,  this  was  not  the  time 
when  the  retail  trader  could  bear  ad- 
ditional losses.  He  had  occasion  lately  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  trade,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  motion  with  respect  to  the 
Assessed  Taxes,  and  he  found  that  in  one, 
the  most  leading  street  in  the  Metropolis — 
he  need  not  name  it — there  were  300  houses, 
and  yet  there  bad  been  178  failures  in  the 
course  of  fire  years.  He  eutreated  the 
noble  Lord  to  review  his  decision  with  re- 
spect to  the  drawbacks. 

Mr.  A.  Campbell  was  enabled  to  say,  on 
the  part  of  the  calico-printers  of  Glasgow, 
that  if  sufficient  time  were  allowed  for  the 
drawback  duty  on  the  stock  on  hand,  the 


final  arrrangemcnt  with  respect  to  tbe  dutt. 
as,  at  present,  the  trade  was  at  a  stand- 
still, and  would  be  so  till  Ministers  had 
decided  one  ivay  or  another. 

Lord  Slanlei/  was  glad  that  he  was  en- 
abled— having  attended  several  deputa- 
tions of  the  Manchester  cotton  manufacta- 
rers  which  waited  on  the  fioble  Lord,  lU 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — to  say,  thai, 
as  a  whole,  the  noble  Lord's  measure  vui 
satisfactory  to  himself  and  his  coos titueoU- 
Thc  abolition  of  the  duty  on  printed  cali- 
coes thuy  received  as  a  great  boon,  and 
he  had  communications  in  writing  from 
the  trade,  to  say,  that  they  regarded  llie 
whole  measure  with  approbation,  though 
they  wished  the  noble  Lord  could  ia\e 
dispensed  with  the  additional  tax-  Hi 
trusted,  however,  that  five-eighths  of  a 
penny  duty  on  raw  cotton  would  be  oaU 
a  temporary  tax,  to  be  wholly  dispensed 
with  when  the  revenue  was  more  flourishing. 

Sir  i2.  Pee/ should  havemucU  prefent^t 
duty  on  the  printed  calicoes  to  the  noble 
Lord's  tax  on  the  raw  material,  e*cn 
though  the  tax  were  to  be  but  a  temporary 
one,  because  the  encouragement  just  qo> 
bestowed  in  France  and  America,  on  tbe 
manufacture  of  cotton,  should  make  'li 
very  wary  as  to  the  imposition  of  any  mt 
impediments  in  the  way  of  our  own  do- 
mestic manufactures  of  that  article.  Tbij 
was  not,  however,  the  point  to  which  b'.' 
then  wished  to  particularly  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  with  reference  to  tbe 
noble  Lord's  proposed  reduction  and  sub- 
stitution of  duty.  The  noble  Lord  h<J 
not  informed  them  how  he  meant  to  mtk<; 
good  the  deficiency  which  would  accrue  t'l 
the  revenue  from  his  change  from  an  cJ 
valorem  duty  of  six  per  cent  on  the  manu- 
factured article,  to  a  duty  of  five-eighiiis  i^i' 
a  penny  on  the  raw  cotton.  That  loss  wouli 
be,ashe  should  presently  show,  not  less  thu. 
250,000/. ;  and  when  Uiis  sum  was  add<d 
to  the  defalcation  which  would  ensue  from 
the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  coals  anil 
candles,  there  would  remain  a  total  Iom 
to  the  revenue  of  I,200,000{.,  which  ht; 
knew  not  how  the  noble  Lord  could  com- 
pensate. Then,  let  them  consider  how  hit 
proposed  drawback  duty  would  also  aSvci 
the  revenue.     That  drawback  was  to  be  io 
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The  Report  read  a  second  time  and 
tesolutions  agreed  to,  and  leave  given  to 
ring^  in  a  Bill  in  conformity  with  the  Reso- 
utions. 


Excise  Acts — Prikted  Calicoes.] 
^ord  A,lthorpj  in  moving  that  the  House 
^o   into  a  Committee  on  the  Excise  Acts, 
aid,  his  object  in  doing  so  thus  early  was 
o  state  definitively  what  the  Government 
n tended  to  propose  with  respect  to  the 
Itity   on   Printed  Calicoes.     He  adopted 
:his  course  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
mspense  which  prevailed  in  the  trade  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  be 
taken,  and  the  time  drawbacks  were  to  be 
allowed.     Great  objections  had,  he  admit- 
ted, been  taken  to  the  original  proposition ; 
but  after  repeated  discussions,  and  much 
consideration  of  all  the  bearings  of  the 
question,  he  was  happy  to  say,  that  an 
arrangement  had  been  come  to  with  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  trade,  which  he 
hoped  would  prove  satisfactory.     He  ad- 
mitted   freely  that   the  tax   on    printed 
calicoes  was    an  impolitic    one;  out    he 
thought  the  tax  on  raw  cotton  a  good  deal 
less  so  than  one  on  the  manufactured  arti- 
cle, although  he  conceived  it   to  be  the 
duty  of  any  Finance  Minister  of  this  coun- 
^^7  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  would   allow  him. 
The  mode  of  taking  the  duty  on  raw  cot- 
ton at  present  was  by  a  charge  of  six  per 
cent  cut  valorem.     Now,  he  proposed  to 
take  the  duty  off  printed  calicoes,  and  lay 
a   duty  of  five-eighths  of  a   penny  per 
pound  on  raw  cotton.     He  had  originally 
proposed  a  duty  of  one  penny;  but,   in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  trade, 
he    now   consented    to  throw   off  three- 
eighths  from  that  proposition.     This  duty 
was,  however,  not  to  be  levied  on  Colonial 
cotton,  which  he  left  unaltered.     He  had 
paused  a  good  deal  with  respect  to  the 
<\uestion  of  drawback  on  the  stock  on  hand, 
but  after  the  best  consideration  he  had 
been  able  to  give  the  subject,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  only  way  to  do 
justice  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was  to  take  the  duty  off  printed  ca- 
licoes immediately,  and  allow  the  draw- 
back for  three   months.     He  knew  well 
that  some  loss  would  be  sustained  by  the 
manufacturers,   but  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  it.     They  heard  every  day  that  the 
taking  off  a  tax  was  not  always  attended 
with  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  an  article. 


and  as  the  price  was  not  expected,  there- 
fore, to  fall  immediately,  the  loss  would 
not  be  so  great  as  some  persons  appre- 
hended. 

Mr.  Ooulhum  did  not  rise  to  object  to 
the  noble  Lord's  proposition,  but  as  it  was 
stated  .by  the  noble  l^rd,  when  he  brought 
forward  the  Budget,  that  the  loss  from  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  printed  cahcoes  would 
amount  to  500,000c.,  and  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  make  good  that  loss  without 
a  duty  of  one  penny  per  lb.  on  raw  cotton, 
he  wished  to  know,  now  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  reduced  that  duty  to  five-eighths 
of  a  penny,  how  the  sum  was  to  be  made 
up,  when  even  the  increased  tax  on  colo- 
nial cotton  was  also  to  be  deducted  from 
the  anticipated  amount  ?  He  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  arrangement  of  the  noble  Lord ; 
but  when  he  saw  how  very  small  a  surplus 
of  revenue  was  provided  for  the  year,  he 
certainly  felt  anxious  to  know  how  the  de- 
ficiency produced  by  this  change,  which 
he  took  to  be  250,000/.,  was  to  be  made 
good.  It  was  true,  that  there  were  two 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  weight  of  cot- 
ton imported,  and  that  the  duty  on  that 
would  be  500,000/.,  but  then,  by  the  duty 
of  six  per  cent  to  be  repealed,  there  would 
be  a  loss  of  250,000/.  With  respect  to 
the  system  of  drawbacks,  he  knew  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  deal  with  it ;  but  he 
confessed  he  saw  much  to  object  to  in  the 
plan  of  allowing  the  drawback  for  three 
months  on  the  export  of  calicoes  already 
printed.  At  the  present  moment,  the  law 
allowed  an  unlimited  period  for  the  export 
of  printed  calicoes,  but  if  the  drawback 
was  to  be  allowed  for  three  months,  no 
longer  than  three  months,  he  thought  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  persons  engaged  in 
the  trade  to  print  calicoes,  and  obtain  the 
drawback,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had 
been  printed  before  the  alteration.  He 
did  not,  in  fact,  understand  at  present  how 
frauds  on  the  revenue  were  to  be  pre- 
vented. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  was  not  op- 
posed to  the  slight  increase  of  duty  on  the 
raw  material,  but  he  objected  to  the  term 
of  three  months  for  claiming  the  draw- 
backs. The  necessities  of  the  trade  re- 
quired six  months,  and  he  thought 
that  the  wishes  of  men  in  business 
should  be  attended  to.  There  was  an- 
other point,  however,  relative  to  the 
stock  on  hand,  which  he  thought  worthy 
of  attention.  He  knew  from  the  best  au- 
thority, that  the  quantity  of  printed  calicoei 
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la  England  at  the  present  moment  was 
ei|ual  to  tlte  whole  of  one  year's  home  con- 
sumption, and  therefore^  if  the  duty  was 
taken  off,  without  making  them  any  allow- 
ance* he  mi^t  fairly  calculate  the  loss  of 
tlie  holders  of  these  calicoes  at  500,000/. 
It  w^&s«  indeed*  plain,  that  if  a  large 
^uantity  of  goods  were  thrown  upon  the 
market  without  paying  'any  duty,  that 
ihcfe  mu^t  be  a  loss  equal  to  that  duty,  on 
all  the  goods  on  hand  which  had  paid  it. 
But  it  wus  not  the  calico  printers,  nor  the 
iiK-fvhaut»  who  would  suffer  most ;  the  re- 
Utl  de>]ikrs  were  the  ^tersons  who  would  be 
luost  atfecuxL  He  knew,  indeed,  twenty- 
twvik  per$s>ns  cnga^xl  in  the  country  trade, 
whv^se  $t\Kk$  amounteil  to  160,000/.,  and 
whs>$c  lo«$s  would  amount  to  38,000/.  by 
t^;x*^  v>drthc  dutT«  It  might  happen,  that 
sv^xic  ^>t"'  th<?»  iniixiduals  were  not  in  pros- 


{COMMONS} 

noble  Lord  would  come  to  some  deHnik 
final  arrrangement  with  respect  to  the  dutj, 
as,  at  present,  the  trade  was  at  a  stanJ- 
still,  and  would  be  so  till  Ministers  k^ 
decided  one  way  or  another. 

Lord  Stanley  was  glad  that  he  was  en- 
abled— having  attended  several  deputa- 
tions of  the  Manchester  cotton  manufactu- 
rers which  waited  on  the  noble  Lord,  tk 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — to  say,  that, 
as  a  whole,  the  noble  Lord's  measure  w^ 
satisfactory  to  himself  and  his  constituents 
The  abolition  of  the  duty  on  printed  cali- 
coes they  received  as  a  great  boon,  aad 
he  had  communications  in  writing  froc 
the  trade,  to  say,  that  they  regarded  tl>: 
whole  measure  with  approbation,  though 
they  wished  the  noble  Lord  could  have 
dispensed  with  the  additional  tax.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  five-eighths   of  a 


(XfvH£$  cia:iinfe>tAnces  and  a  loss  which  the  .  penny  duty  on  raw  cotton  would    be  only 


«ixv4  c^*uWat  ^xKilvi  lU  boar,  would  rain  them. 
S^-^  (NKtX'^  wvw'  well  entitled  to  com- 
|x'^**dk:vi\^      Wbv  s!;oulvl  anv  man  in  a 


a  temporary  tax,   to  be  wholly  dispensed 
with  when  the  revenue  was  more  flourishini:. 
Sir  R,  Peel  should  have  much  preferred  a 


N-vji^^  ^fc-Ax  c«  I^<£s:iu*«  kv?e  30/»,  40/.,  50/., !  duty  on  the  printed  calicoes  to  the  noble 
\x  .sML^  b^  di  vb.A**^^'  iu  the  measures  of;  Lord's    tax    on    the  raw   material,   evca 
I'X"  vW%^'^'jj.^>c«;  f     Oro  oi   its  own  ser-  •  though  the  tax  were  to  be  but  a  temporary 
^>i^.^  w^^  w;jB$  to  sudlT  such  a  less  by  a    one,  because  the  encouragement  just  now 
\'Vx/Of   svcv:k^4ju  tj»   lise  who^  people,    bestowed  in  France  and  America,  on  the 
%vu.».N  v,v^v4;r.i  4L  vVc^xiisjLtJO'u    and  he  .  manufacture  of  cotton,  should   make  us 
%\Hi  si  ^ni  4ki^WJit<^  m   that   House   to    very  wary  as  to  the  imposition  of  any  new 
t  V  k   xST  i  :^  xv^od   r^ats^     These   retail .  impediments  in  the  way  of  our  own  do- 
;  tN.vv'!^  ^^^nf  jk  \rv*.;y   <\^V!5<>i  to  heavy    mestic  manufactures  of  that  article.     This 
svtss<-^  •  Vx  tVjc-  x-^A^^v^jiu  tlic  :?ie>.v?ons^  and    was  not,  however,  the  point  to  which  be 
>x    ^Mk>vv^   wC'.r/  •  ;:^  tit<'T  bjki  suffered    then  wished  to  particularly  direct  the  at- 
xvvx  ^**xc\«x  :  bx  xixsT  c\i  ipe  ia  the  cur-    tention  of  the  House,  with  reference  to  the 
rv^«v\  XV    vvc*  v"t  a'l  t'«<sr  i\x\is  had    noble  Lord*s  proposed  reduction  and  sub- 
*\  ...t    I  Vw   ;,N*x  V,«!s;  Kxc\t  thcra.  and    sutution  of  duty.     The  noble   Lord  had 
;►  .^  ;Vv\xV»Vs  tV  5?  ^':s$    ex   the  U:iie    not  informed  them  how  he  meant  to  make 
>fcK»*    *v  ^sA  ^   ;  K'.s: X  vv*\i  K*ir   ad-    good  the  deficiency  which  would  accrue  t^ 

K>  Vj(.I  vWj:$jo£&  Uttiv  to    the  revenue  from  his  change  £rom  an  cd 


,vH*vC  \^s*«r^ 


X  V 


•»    •►» 


Lrt-.V,  t:i  vv::se*  n^A»nroi  duty  of  six  per  cent  ou  the  manu- 
rv>ivct  ro  the  factured  article,  to  a  duty  of  five-eighths  of 
.  :x;  thoLt  in  oiie,    a  penny  on  the  raw  cotton.  That  loss  wouIJ 


^  W  >  .s>?^  Vtvv  *^  >v  w<  ;3t  t>>e  Mctrv-'ivlis —  Ne^as  he  should  presenUy  ^ow,  notless  thin 
W  *»vU  Ns  ^t  «v  s*  ;  vex*  «\^x^  :^>:  >cuses^  :iL>}j:O0/, ;  and  when  this  som  was  added 
v^  kA  xv>t  t\<v  >s^^  S^v*  ITS  (U;'^nf$  iu  the  to  the  defalcation  which  would ensve  fmm 
ws»->v^  ,si  *tv  xv>Jt;x  H;r  <c:rejt:cd  the  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  coals  aod 
>K^v  \  Axl  Cx^  ;vx  .V  *  V»  Cvvt5s^:ii  wr*i  ns    cxsdles^  th^e  would  remain  a  total  loss 

t)>  the  revenue  of  Ui^OO^OOOL,  which  be 
kiiew  aot  how  the  noUe  Lord  coold  cem* 
r^^2$ate.  Tben,  let  them  consider  how  bis 
r^xnx>s<\i  drawback  dntv  would  also  aiect 
;::^'  tevea;:e.  That  drawlni^  was  to  be  in 
:\cv>f  three  months, — that  is  to  sav,  that 
th.^cch  the  five-ci^thsof  apeonyjotjon 
raw  cc  ;roa  was  ncminallv  to  cnmmence  irom 
thf  poeae&t  day,  the  revenoe  would  be  tt  a 
certain  kss  for  three  mnntiis  witboatuy 


*V   V  \  x^  »V  v\<  v\^;^;t.v 


v^  Os  W  iSC,*^ 


^x\*    XX  K     »-^>i 


V     ^     XXV     V        VS\)I     U     X       *  V     \\^'^\    ^x    .".Vx 

^^  "*■"  r-^J^**     i,\    At     iCKX>i     %lit     u>: 
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counterbalancing  advantage.      Now,  that 
the  amount  of  this  loss  would  be  very  con- 
Bid  erable  was  evident  from  the  sum  paid 
as  drawback  allowance  last  year.    The  ad 
valorem    duty    last    year    amounted    to 
1 ,942,000/. ;   the  drawback  allowance  on 
exports  to  1 ,390,000/. ;  leaving  a  clear  nett 
revenue  of  552,000/.     Supposing,  then, 
that  exports  of  printed  calicoes  for  the  en- 
suing   three  months,    during  which   the 
drawback  allowance  was  to  be  in  force, 
'would  be  only  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of 
last  year,  it  was  plain  they  would  be  much 
more,  inasmuch  as  the  drawback  for  a  li- 
mited period  must  operate  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  exports  during  that  period.    There 
w^ould  be  an  actual  loss  to  the  revenue 
this  year  of  347,500/.     Again  he  must 
say,  he  knew  not  how  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
posed to  make  good  the  deficiency  from 
the  revenue  which  -his  measure    would 
occasion. 

Lord  Althorp  begged  leave  to  say,  in 
answer  to  the  hon.  Alderman  (Waithman) 
opposite,  that  he  did  not  extend  the  pe- 
riod for  allowing  the  drawback  beyond 
three    months,    because    on    inquiry  he 
learned,  that  that  time  would  be  sufficient 
for  disposing  of  the  stock  of  printed  cali- 
coes now  on  hand.     With   respect  to  the 
observations  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who 
had  just  addressed  the  House,  all  he  had 
to  say  was,  that  he  was  not  unaware  that 
his  drawback  allowance  would  occasion  a 
certain  temporary  loss  to  the  revenue  ;  but, 
besides  that  the  loss  would  be  but  tempo- 
rary, he  was  sure  it  would  be  much  less 
than  the  right  hon.  Baronet  estimated.    To 
extend  the  period  of  the  allowance  would 
be,  ]pro  tantOy  equivalent  to  a  repeal  of 
the  tax  altogether, — a  repeal  which  the 
revenue  could  not  at  present  admit  of. 
He  therefore  felt  himself  bound  to  have  it 
in  force  but  for  a  short  definite  period, 
hoping,  that  though  at  the  oiltset  the  re- 
venue would  be  a  loser,  it  would  ulti- 
mately be  considerably  a  gainer  from  the 
increased  consumption  of  manufactured 
cottons.      But,   the  right  hon.   Baronet 
asked,  how  are  we  to  make  good  the  loss  in 
this  year  to  the  revenue  from  the  change  ? 
In  answer,  he  must  remind  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  when  he  submitted  his  finan- 
cial statements,  some  ten  or  twelve  days 
ago,  to  the  House,  he  laid  down  the  proba- 
ble loss  to  the  revenue  from  his  reductions 
at  the  highest  possible  rate, — that  is,  he 
estimated  it  from  the  consumption  of  last 
year,  without  at  all  taking  credit  for  the 


increased  consumption,  and  thence  in- 
creased revenue,  consequent  upon  a  re- 
duced duty  on  the  articles  he  proposed 
for  reduction.  Now,  if  the  probable 
amount  of  increased  consumption  of  print- 
ed calicoes,  consequent  upon  a  reduced 
duty,  were  taken  into  account,  it  would 
be  seen,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
much  over-rated  the  loss  which  the  revenue 
would  experience,  even  this  year,  from 
his  proposed  measure,  while  tne  revenue 
must,  in  the  face  of  the  matter,  be  a  gainer 
henceforward.  Then  it  must  also  be  re- 
collected, that  when  stating  the  losses  to 
the  revenue  which  his  relief  to  the  general 
consumer  of  the  articles,  the  duty  on  which 
he  proposed  to  reduce  would  occasion,  he 
took  credit  for  a  new  revenue  of  1 ,200,000/. 
from  a  one-half  per  cent  transfer  tax ;  and 
that,  having  abandoned  that,  he  felt  him- 
self compelled  to  relinquish  his  intended 
reduction  of  duty  on  tobacco  and  glass, 
from  which  reduction  there  would  have 
ensued  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  1,400,000/., 
that  is,  200,000/.  more  than  his  transfer 
duty  would  have  furnished  him.  Then, 
with  respect  to  the  cotton  duty  now  under 
consideration,  he  maintained,  that  the  rat- 
ed duty  on  the  raw  article  would  be  much 
more  productive  to  the  revenue  than  the 
ad  valorem  duty  for  which  he  substituted 
it;  besides  that,  the  cost  of  collection 
would  be  saved ;  and  he,  therefore,  was 
warranted  to  take  credit  for  this  increase, 
the  rather,  as  he  was  confident  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  estimate  of  loss  from 
the  drawback  during  three  months  would 
be  found  in  the  sequel  to  be  much  too 
high.  He  was  aware,  however,  that  he 
ran  a  slight  hazard  from  his  proposed  re- 
duction, but  he  trusted  that  if  the  House 
would  go  with  him  the  whole  length  of  his 
plan,  it  would  be  found,  that  while  the 
revenue  would  be  the  gainer  ultimately, 
the  general  comfort  and  prosperity  of  all 
classes  would  be  essentially  promoted. 

Mr.  Goulbum  could  not  see  what  ad- 
vantage could  accrue  from  a  rated  duty 
which  the  present  ad  valorem  one  did  not 
possess.  It  could  not  be  one  of  certainty, 
for  nothing  was  easier  to  estimate  than  the 
ad  valorem  amount  on  the  214,000,0001b. 
of  cotton  which  this  country  annually  im- 
ported, exclusive  of  the  produce  of  our  East 
India  colonies. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  regretted  very 
much  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  allow- 
ed a  drawback  on  the  export  of  the 
manufactured  cottons  on  hand,  with  an 
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to  steal  a  march  on  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  (Wynford);  but  would,  as  he  had 
before  intimated,  re-commit  the  bill  on 
Monday,  that  their  Lordships  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  principle. 
He  wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ad- 
verting to  the  calculation  made  the  other 
night  by  the  noble  and  learned  Chief 
Baron,  as  to  the  diminution  from  the 
emoluments  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by 
the  Reform  Bills. '  He  had  examined 
into  the  subject  further,  and  he  was  only 
the  more  convinced,  that  his  own  calcu- 
lation was  correct,  and  that  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Chief  Baron  wrong.  He 
had  stated  the  diminution  at  7,500/. 
while  the  noble  and  learned  Chief  Baron 
estimated  it  at  2,500/.  But  that  noble 
and  learned  person  had  done  so  by  an 
error  in  fact,  and  an  error  in  arithmetic. 
He  had  proceeded  on  the  assumption*, 
that  the  fees  of  the  country  Commission- 
ers were  not  to  be  abolished.  That  was 
an  error  in  fact,  for  they  were  included  in 
the  fees  to  be  abolished.  There  was  a 
fee  of  6/.  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on 
the  certificate,  and  of  all  other  absur- 
dities this  was  the  most  gross.  What 
was  a  certificate?  It  was  a  discharge 
granted  by  the  creditors,  and  cer- 
tified by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  so  as  to 
make  it  an  answer  to  all  actions  at  law, 
&c.,  and  it  proceeded  on  the  recital  that 
the  bankrupt  had  complied  with  all  the 
legal  requisites — that  is,  that  he  had  given 
up  every  farthing  he  had  in  the  world ; 
and  then  the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  <'  I 
certify  that  you  have  given  up  all  you  had 
in  the  world,  and  now  pay  me  6/."  This 
was  to  the  last  degree  absurd,  and  it  was 
one  of  those  abuses  that  was  to  be  and 
onght  to  be  pat  an  end  to.  The  other 
error  of  the  noble  and  learned  Chief  Baron 
was  one  of  arithmetic.  The  real  fact  was 
this.  The  gross  amount  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  emoluments  was  17,000/. 
Out  of  this,  2,500/.  was  paid  to  the  Vice- 
chancellor,  leaving  14,500/.  From  this 
sum,  7,500/.  was  taken  by  these  reforms, 
leaving  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  only 
7,000/.,  as  he  had  before  stated.  He 
also  took  the  opportunity  of  rectifying  a 
mistake  which  had ,  as  he  understood ,  arisen 
in  some  quarters,  as  if  he  had  said  that 
7,000/  a  year  was  quite  sufficient  income 
for  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  considered 
this  as  no  great  compliment  to  his  gene- 
rosity or  common  sense,  whatever  it  might 
be  to  his  wealth.    That  a  man  who  was 


in  a  situation  in  which  he  would  be  force^i 
to  spend  10,000/.  a  year,  whether  It 
would  or  not,  should  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency of  3,000/.  out  of  his  own  priTale 
fortune  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  frm 
one  whose  fortune  was  not  ample?  and 
that,  too,  for  the  pleasure  of  hearhc 
and  deciding  causes,  and  other  hard 
labour.  The  pleasure,  however  exqoisita 
it  might  be,  would  be  thus  purchased  toe 
dear.  A  complaint  had  been  made  it 
some  quarters  too,  that  he  had,  id  hi 
speech  the  other  night,  said  more  than 
was  necessary  as  to  the  fees  in  i>' 
Masters'  Office.  But  it  was  not  optioDil 
with  him  whether  to  make  the  statements 
or  not,  for  he  had  disclosed  nothiog  bnt 
what  he  had  been  obliged  to  disclose  be- 
fore. Applications  had  been  made  to 
him  to  be  examined  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Their  Loni- 
ships  gave  him  leave  to  go,  and  he  did  go. 
and  there  he  was  obliged  to  state  erery 
particqlar  respecting  the  Masters'  Office. 
which  he  had  stated  in  his  speech,  and 
in  greater  detail  than  in  his  speech.  It 
was  there,  on  the  Minutes  of  that  Com- 
mittee, ready  to  be  printed,  so  that  it  wa^ 
quite  useless  for  him  to  deprive  his  gener. 
argument  of  the  advantage  afforded  H 
the  statement,  when  that  statement  hi'- 
been  before  openly  made.  But,  to  sho« 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  objections  mac: 
to  the  disclosures  in  his  speech,  he  iu<i 
to  inform  their  Lordships,  that  in  othr: 
quarters  he  had  been  blamed  for  scref> 
ing  the  Masters'  Office,  and  not  beio:^^ 
open  in  his  communications  as  he  ouit 
to  have  been.  The  charges  were  ur- 
founded  both  in  the  one  way  and  in  i^' 
other.  It  was  true  that  one  indiTi<ic^ 
among  the  Masters  had  refused  to  tii 
certain  fees,  but  it  was  quite  impossbi 
for  one  man  to  efiect  a  thorough  Reforr. 
unless  supported  by  the  head  of  the  ^ 
partment  and  the  general  law  of  ^ 
country. 

Lord  Wynford  was  extremely  happy  '• 
hear  that  the  noble  and  learnedLord  mean'^ 
diminishthe  expense  of  bankruptcy  procft^ 
ings.  It wasa  reform  which  wasmachcalic- 
for.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  particoir 
of  his  noble  and  learned  friend's  plso.  t-' 
he  hoped  the  matter  would  be  pkced<' 
a  proper  footing,  by  a  permanent  i«» 
and  that  the  examinations  should  ^ 
taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  a  Jo^-^ 
It  would,  he  thought,  be  a  great  imp^^' 
mcnt  if  the  Judge  were  to  have  a  w*^' 
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i  canary  power,  to  decide  whether  or  not 
e  certificate  should  be  granted,  even  al- 
ough  the  creditors  should  agree  to  it,  as 
is  would  prevent  many  frauds. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he  would 
glad  to  avail  himself  of  his  noble  and 
learned  friend's  great  experience,  in 
aking  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  as  perfect 
possible.  He  felt  the  weight  of  what 
V&is  noble  and  learned  friend  had  said, 
^nd  very  likely,  in  the  course  of  his 
^:xperience,  he  had  known  many  instances 
of  what  were  called  white-washing  Com- 
rriissioners. 

Lord  Ellenborough  observed,  that  as  the 
xxoble  and  learned  Chief  Baron  had  been 
in  office  a  considerable  time  longer  than 
^lie  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  now  sat 
on  the  Woolsack,  it  was  probable  that  he 
^was  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
sources  of  the  emoluments  of  the  office  than 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  and  more 
accurate  in  his  calculations. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he  had 
since  examined  the  matter,  and  was 
satisfied  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  he 
intended  to  calf  for  the  account  and  lay 
it  on  the  Table.  It  was  merely  a  matter 
of  arithmetic. 

Lord  Ellenborough  replied,  that  it  ap- 
peared, then,  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  paid  more  attention  to  his  fees 
and  sources  of  emolument  during  the 
three  months  he  had  been  in  office  than 
the  noble  and  learned  Chief  Baron  had 
paid  to  them  during  the  three  and  a  half 
years  in  which  he  had  held  the  Great 
Seal. 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  My  Lords,  if  I 
had  looked  narrowly  and  anxiously  into  the 
subject  of  my  fees  and  sources  of  emolu- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  increasing  them, 
then  I  might  have  deserved  the  sarcasm 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  has  been  pleased 
to  indulge  respecting  me.  If  I  had  stood 
out  obstinately  against  legal  Reform, 
merely  on  account  of  the  diminution  in  fees 
which  I  should  suffer  on  account  of  these 
Reforms;  if  I  had  opposed  the  most  im- 
portant improvements  on  account  of  the 
pecuniary  loss  which  would  thereby  fall 
on  myself,  and  had  refused  to  surrender 
anythmg  without  ample  compensation, 
then  I  must  have  been  prepared  to  bear 
such  a  sarcasm  with  an  equal  mind ,  and  m  ust 
have  expected  to  be  told,  that  I  had  looked 
more  narrowly  and  anxiously  into  the 
sources  of  my  emolument  than  my  pre- 
decessor had  done.  But  when  1  have 
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looked  into  them,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  much  of  them  up  for  the  good  of 
the  public,  and  when  I  have  done  so 
readily  and  at  once,  the  first  moment  that 
the  opportunity  was  afforded,  flinging 
myself,  or  rather,  flinging  the  office  upon 
the  discretion  of  Parliament,  as  to  the 
amount  of  income  which  a  person  holding 
that  office  ought  to  enjoy  ;  when  I  have 
done  all  this,  and  sacrificed  patronage  to 
such  a  great  extent,  it  is  a  little  too  much 
to  be  tauntingly  told  by  any  man,  however 
celebrated  he  may  be  for  his  judicial  dis- 
interestedness and  magnanimous  disre- 
gard of  fees,  that  I  have  been  more 
remarkable  than  others  in  looking  narrowly 
and  sharply  into  the  sources  of  my  emo- 
luments. 

Lord  Ellenborough  denied,  that  he  had 
meant  to  throw  out  a  sarcasm ;  but  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had,  in  his  speech, 
adverted  to  the  subject  of  compensation 
for  the  emoluments  which  he  gave  up. 
He  was  unwilling  to  say  anything  as  to 
himself;  but  if  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  or  any  one  else,  would  bring  the 
subject  of  the  fees  of  the  office  held  by 
him  before  their  Lordships,  he  was  ready 
to  meet  him.  The  emoluments  which  he 
derived  from  that  office  were  the  cove- 
nanted remuneration  for  the  services 
rendered  to  the  public  by  his  father  as 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  to  these  emolu- 
ments he  had  as  good  a  title  as  any  noble 
Lord  in  that  House  had  to  the  estates 
which  he  derived  from  his  ancestors. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  observed,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  spoken  in  such  a  way, 
that  he  had  understood  his  words  as  being 
designed  to  be  sarcastic;  but  whether 
they  were  meant  to  be  sarcastic  or  not, 
they  were  extremely  ill-timed  and  ill- 
applied.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Woolsack,  had  been  driven  to  the 
investigation  by  the  observations  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Chief  Baron,  and  it  was 
highly  proper  that  he  should  set  the  matter 
in  its  proper  light  and  on  its  proper  foot- 
ing. When  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  made  that  speech,  which  had  been 
heard  within  these  walls  and  read  out  of 
doors  with  so  much  admiration  and  de- 
light— he  spoke  of  the  sources  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  emoluments  from  the  inform- 
ation of  others ;  but  when  the  accuracy 
of  his  statement  was  questioned,  what  was 
more  natural,  and  more  proper,  than  that  he 
should  make  further  inquiries  into  the 
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their  duty  to  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
for  he  had  not  been  at  all  complimented 
as  he  deserved  for  his  really  magnanimous 
disinterestedness,  and  total  disregard  of 
his  own  private  concerns  and  personal 
comfort  in  comparison  with  the  interests 
of  the  public.  The  House  had  broken  up 
rather  abruptly,  otherwise  he  had  intended 
to  discharge  that  duty  if  no  other  had  done 
so.  Certain  it  was,  that  in  whatever  esti- 
mation his  noble  and  learned  friend's 
conduct  was  held  in  that  House,  it  was 
regarded  out  of  doors  with  that  admira- 
tion which  such  truly  generous,  patriotic, 
and  disinterested  conduct  deserved  !  On 
the  public,  both  in  town  and  in  the  country, 
the  conduct  of  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  made  its  due  impression,  and 
was  duly  estimated. 

Lord  Ellenhorougk  repeated,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  speak  sarcastically. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  highly 
approved  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
Reforms,  especially  in  the  manner  of 
taking  evidence  in  Courts  of  Equity.  He 
himself  had  been  extremely  harassed, 
when  he  was  concerned  in  a  Chancery 
case,  with  affidavits,  and  had  been  exposed 
to  a  great  deal  of  delay,  vexation,  and  ex- 
pense, which  he  might  have  avoided  if  the 
examination  had  been  viva  voce.  He 
thought  the  noble  and  disinterested  con- 
duct of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was 
worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  agreed  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  ought  to  have 
been  complimented  for  his  admirable  and 
eloquent  speech,  and  for  his  generous  and 
disinterested  conduct.  Any  taunting  re- 
mark about  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
looking  narrowly  into  his  fees,  came  with 
an  ill  grace  from  the  noble  Lord,  whose 
fees  of  office,  as  he  was  informed,  equalled 
the  emoluments  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England.  The  noble  Lord  had  said, 
that  he  had  as  good  a  title  to  his  fees  as 
any  of  their  Lordships  had  to  the  estates 
which  descended  to  them  from  their  an- 
cestors ;  but  then  he  ought  to  consider, 
that  their  Lordships  had  made  sacriBces 
to  the  public  out  of  these  estates,  to  the 
amount  of  thirty-five  or  forty  per  cent, 
and  supposing  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
as  good  a  title  to  his  fees  as  they  had  to 
their  estates,  he  ought  to  imitate  their 
conduct,  and  sacrifice  something  to  the 
public  in  these  distressed  times.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unbecoming  than  to  make 


ces  on  the  conduct  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  who  had  to  liberally  and 
disinterestedly  sacrificed  so  much  of  his 
emoluments  and  patronage  for  the  public 
advantage  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that 
conduct  was  duly  appreciated,  and  re- 
garded with  the  proper  feelings  of  respect 
by  the  great  majority  of  their  Lordships 
and  the  public. 

Lord  Ellenhorougk  observed,  that  the 
account  given  of  his  emoluments  by  the 
noble  Earl  was  completely  erroneous. 


HOUSE     OF   COMMONS. 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1831, 

If nrirrsft.1  P.  a  Cmoiinoa.  Eiqh  took  th«  CMh  mA  la 
Seat  for  IWtiuhi 

Billt.  The  Marine  llntiny  BiU  wai  reed  a  lint  tiacw  TV 
Army  Mutiny  BUI  ww  reed  a  eaeond  time.  Tke  Cm- 
iolidated  Fund  Bill,  the  Tramfv  of  A|da  BiU,  and  the 
Pemioiu  Duties  Bill,  vcie  read  a  third  tkoe  mmA  paad. 

Petitiom  presented.  By  General  Pbifpv,  tram  the  ai^ 
owners  of  Scaiixxoagli,  agalnit  Foieiga  OonntaUa^  By 
Mr.  ABBRcmoMiiY,  ftmn  Alloa.  agMMt  any  aimaleM  ai 
the  Timber  Duties.  In  fiivour  of  Refcrm«  by  Mr. 
TTNTa,  from  Bridgewater: — By  Mr.  D.  W.  HAsrat, 
from  Coldiester  t — By  Lord  ALmoav*  fkom  mwMwm 
Lancashire.  By  Mr.  Aldennan  Wood,  fironn  the  Bakcn  tf 
IxmdoD,  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  IbicicB  hakafi 
Bread  and  Biscuit  By  Mr.  CfConnwLL,  from  Al 
Jacob,  expresiinf  oootiitioiu  andpnytaffto  be! 
By  Mr.  Baiscos,  ftom  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary, 
against  the  New  Police;  from  the  Farmen  of  Codahmnf 
and  ita  neighbourhood,  fbr  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt  Ducia: 
and  from  Cleigyncn  and  othtia^  at  OuUdlted^  ynyim*r 
a  Geiieral  Fast. 

Right  of  Members  to  Scats.]  Aa 
YiQTi,  Member  rose  to  ask  tbe  Speaker  t 
question,  which  was,  whether  a  Membfr 
who  had  put  up  his  name  upon  the  bark 
of  a  particular  seat,*  was  absolute! v  en- 
titled to  that  seat,  or  whether  it  might  \x 
occupied  by  any  Member  who  came  in  and 
found  the  seat  vacant  ? 

The  Speaker  said :  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member,  I  can  00)5 
state,  that  it  has  always  been  the  custom, 
by  courtesy,  to  allow  Members  who  wert 
present  when  prayers  were  said,  to  retain 
the  seats  they  had  then  occupied  ur.t.' 
they  were  displaced  by  a  division,  T&<* 
House  will  pardon  me  takinjj^  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  one  rerotrk 
upon  a  most  unusual  occurrence.  Wbcc 
I  came  down  to  the  House  this  afternoon  ' 
it  was  remarkably  full,  but  after  pray^r^ 
had  been  said,  and  before  the  ballots  ^xrx 
made,  the  papers  on  the  backs  of  th< 
seats  were  more  numerous  than  the  Mem- 
bers in  them. 
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MiKISTERI AL  PtAV  OF  PARLIAMENT- 
ARY Reform.]  Lord  John  Russell 
then  rose  and  spoke  to  the  following 
effect : — 

Mr.  Speaker: — I  rise,  Sir,  with  feelings 
of  deep  anxiety  and  interest,  to  bring  for- 
ward a  question,  which,  unparalleled  as 
it  is  in  importance,  is  likewise  unparalleled 
in    difficulty,   without  my   apprehension 
in  the  least  degree  being  removed  by  the 
reflection  that  I  have,  on  former  occasions, 
brought  this  question  before  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House ;  for  if,  on  the  other 
occasions,  I  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  this  subject,  it 
has  been  upon  my  own   responsibility — 
unaided  by  any  one — involving  no  one  in 
the  failure  of  the  attempt— though  often 
completely  gratified   by  partial  success. 
But,  Sir,  the  measure  I  have  now  to  bring 
forward,  is  a  measure,  not  of  mine,  but 
of    the  Government,    in  whose   name  I 
appear — the  deliberate  measure  of  a  whole 
Cabinet,    unanimous   upon  this  subject, 
and  resolved  to  place  their  measure  before 
this  House,  in  redemption  of  their  pledge 
to  their  Sovereign,  the  Parliament,  and 
to  their  country.     It  is,  therefore,  with 
great  anxiety  that  I  venture  to  explain  their 
intentions  to  the  House  upon  a  jiubject, 
the  interest    of  which  is  shewn  by  the 
crowded  audience  assembled  here,  but  still 
more  by  the  deep  interest  that  is  felt  by 
millions  out  of  this  House,  who  look  with 
anxiety — who  look  with  hope — who  look 
with  expectation,  to  the  result  of  this  day's 
deliberations.     Sir,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  J  should  say  any  more,  to  do 
away  a  notion  which  an  hon.  and  learned 
Member  opposite  endeavoured  to  spread 
— that  this  question,  not  being  brought 
forward  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  is 
not  a  measure  of  the  King's  Ministers.     I 
am  sure  that  even  he  must  be  convinced 
that  what  I  am  going  to  propose  emanates 
from  the  Government.     But  although  I 
cannot  pretend  to  be  the   author  of  this 
measure,    neither  can  I  say  that  I  have 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  its  nature.     The 
measure  itself — after  the  noble  Lord  who 
is  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  formed  it  in  his  own  mind,  and 
communicated  it  to  his  colleagues — was 
communicated   to  me;  and  I  have  ever 
since  been  consulting,  either  individually 
or  collectively,  with  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  on  the  subject.     Sir,  I  regret  that 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  bis  Majesty's 
OoTemment  cannot,  by  the  law  and  usage 


of  Parliament,  be  permitted  to  explain  his 
measure  to  this  House,  in  his  own  clear 
and  iutelligible  language ;  but  as  that  is 
impossible,  I  trust  that  the  House  will 
favour  me  with  its  indulgence,  while  I 
endeavour  to  lay  before  it  the  details  of 
this  measure — I  am  afraid  very  inadequate- 
ly— but  with  sincere  and  earnest  wishes 
for  its  ultimate  success.  Sir,  much  cavil 
has  been  raised  upon  expressions  of  the 
noble  Lord  whom  I  have  mentioned,  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  frame  such  a  mea- 
sure as  might  satisfy  the  public  mind, 
without  at  the  same  time  endangering  the 
settled  institutions  of  the  country.  "  Do 
you  mean,"  it  has  been  asked  on  one  hand, 
''  by  the  settled  institutions  of  the  country 
the  close  and  rotten  boroughs  ?"  1  think 
we  shall  shew  in  the  course  of  the  expla- 
nation we  are  about  to  make,  that  it  is  not 
the  close  and  rotten  boroughs  that  were 
intended  by  the  settled  institutions  of  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 
by  another  party,  ^*  can  you  pretend  to 
satisfy  the  public  mind  without  endanger- 
ing the  settled  institutions  of  the  country  ? 
If  you  attempt  to  satisfy  the  public  mind, 
you  must  shake  the  public  institutions.** 
Sir,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  very 
reverse  of  this  will  take  place ;  to  attempt 
to  satisfy  the  public  mind  will  not  endan- 
ger the  settled  institutions  of  the  country ; 
but  not  to  satisfy  that,  will  endanger  them. 
We  are  of  opinion,  that  these  institutions, 
resting  as  they  ever  have  done  on  the  con- 
fidence and  love  of  Englishmen,  must 
continue  to  rest  on  the  same  foundation: 
and  while  we  discard  the  notion  of  com- 
plying with  violent  and  extravagant  re- 
marks, we  at  the  same  time  wish  to  place 
such  a  measure  before  the  House,  that 
every  reasonable  man,  both  in  this  House 
and  in  the  country,  may  be  satisfied  with 
it.  We  wish  to  place  ourselves  between 
the  two  hostile  parties.  Neither  agreeing 
with  the  bigotry  of  the  one,  that  no  Re- 
form is  necessary,  nor  agreeing  with  the 
fanaticism  of  the  other,  that  only  some 
particular  kind  of  Reform  can  by  any 
means  be  satisfactory  to  the  people ;  we 
place  ourselves  between  the  two,  and  fix 
ourselves  on  what  is,  I  hope,  firm  and  stead- 
fast ground,  between  the  abuses  we  wish  to 
amend,  and  the  convulsions  we  hope  to 
avert.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  on  this 
occasion,  that  I  should  go  over  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  so  often  urged  in 
favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform  :  but  it  is 
due  to  the  question,  that  I  should  state 
2M2 
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shortly  the  chief  points  of  the  general  I 
argument  on  which  the  reformers  rest  their 
claim.  Looking  at  the  question,  then,  as  a 
question  of  right,  the  ancient  Statutes  of 
Edward  1st  contain  the  germ  and  vital 
principle  of  our  political  constitution. 
The  25th  of  Edward  1st,  ch.  6,  declares, 
in  the  name  of  the  King,  that  "  for  no 
business  from  henceforth  we  should  take 
such  manner  of  aids,  tasks,  nor  prizes, 
but  by  the  common  assent  of  the  realm, 
and  for  the  common  profit  thereof,  saving 
the  ancient  aids  and  prizes  due  and  accus- 
tomed." The  34th  Edward  1st,  common- 
ly called  the  Statute  de  Tallagio  Conce- 
dendo,  provides,  *'  that  no  tallage  or  aid 
shall  be  taken  or  levied,  by  us  or  our 
heirs,  in  our  realm,  without  the  good  will 
and  assent  of  archbishops,  bishops,  earls, 
barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and  other 
freemen  of  the  land.''  Although  some 
historical  doubts  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  authenticity  of  this  statute,  its  validity 
in  point  of  law*is  asserted  in  the  Petition  of 
Rights,  was  allowed  by  the  Judges  in  the 
case  of  Hampden,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
foundation  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  has 
existed  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  To 
revert  again,  for  a  moment,  to  ancient  times ; 
the  consent  of  the  commonalty  of  the  land, 
thus  declared  necessary  for  the  grant  of  any 
aid  or  tax,  was  collected  from  their  Repre- 
sentatives consisting  of  two  knights  from 
each  county,  from  each  city  two  citizens, 
and  from  every  borough  two  burgesses. 
For  250  years,  the  constant  number  of 
boroughs  so  sending  their  Representatives 
was  about  120  Some  thirty  or  forty  others 
occasionally  exercised  or  discontinued  that 
practice  or  privilege,  as  they  rose  or  fell 
in  wealth  and  importance.  How  this  con- 
struction of  the  House  of  Commons  under- 
went various  changes,  till  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded  was  lost  sight  of,  I 
will  not  now  detain  the  House  by  explain- 
ing. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  I  have 
alluded  to,  the  House  of  Commons  did 
represent  the  people  of  England. '  No  man 
of  common  sense  pretends  that  this  Assem- 
bly now  represents  the  commonalty  or  peo- 
ple of  England.  If  it  be  a  question  of  right, 
therefore,  right  is  in  favour  of  Reform. 
Let  us  now  look  at  the  question  as 
one  of  reason.  Allow  me  to  imagine,  for 
a  moment,  a  stranger  from  some  distant 
country,  who  should  arrive  in  England  to 
examine  our  institutions.  All  the  inform- 
ation he  had  collected  would  have  told 


him  that  this  country  was  singular  for  tbe 
degree  which  it  had  attained  in  wealth,  in 
science,  and  in  civilization.     He  would 
have  learned,  that  in  no  country  have  the 
arts  of  life  been  carried  further,  nowhere 
the  inventions  of  mechanical  skill  heen 
rendered  more  conducive  to  the  comfort 
and  prosperity   of  mankind.     He  wodd 
have   made   himself  acquainted  wilh  its 
fame  in  history,  and  above  all,  he  would 
have  been  told,  that  the  proudest  boast  of 
this  celebrated  country  was  its  political 
freedom.     If,  in  addition  to  this,  he  had 
heard  that  once  in  six  years  this  coon  try, 
so  wise,  so  renowned,  so  free,  chose  its  Re- 
presentatives to  sit  in  the  great  Council, 
where  all  the  ministerial  afiairs  were  dis- 
cussed  and  determined ;  he  would  not  bs 
a  little  curious  to  see  the  process  by  which 
so  important  and  solemn  an  operation  was 
effected.     What  then  would  be  his  sur- 
prise, if  he  were  taken   by  his  guide, 
whom  he  had  asked  to  conduct  him  to 
one  of  the  places  of  election,  to  a  grecQ 
mound  and  told,  that  this  ^een  mound  sent 
two  Members  to  Parliament — or,  to  be 
taken  to  a  stone  wall,  wilh  three  niches ic 
it,  and  told  that  these  three  niches  sent  tvo 
Members  to   Parliament — or,  if  he  wei? 
shown  a  green  park;  with  many  sigus  of 
flourishing  vegetable    life,   but  none  d 
human  habitation,  and  told  that  thb green 
park  sent  two  Members  to   Parliament! 
But  his  surprise  would  increase  to  asto- 
nishment if  he  were  carried  into  the  Nort*! 
of  England,  where   he    would  see  lar^ 
flourishing  towns,  full  of  trade  and  actiritj. 
containing  vast  magazines  of  wealth  acii  , 
manufactures,  and  were  told  that  tbe-« 
places  had  no  Representatives  in  the  As-  | 
sembly  which  was  said  to  represent  tb^  | 
people.     Suppose  him,  after  all,  for  I  viii  ^ 
not  disguise  any  part  of  the  case,  supp^  | 
him  to  ask  for  a  specimen  of  popular  eieo-  | 
tion,  and  to  be  carried,  for  that  pprpc*.  | 
to  Liverpool;  his  surprise  would  be  unwi 
into  disgust  at  the  gross  venality  and  cv> 
ruption  which  he  would  find  to  per^^"' 
the  electors.     After  seeing  all  this,  woe- 
he  not  wonder  that  a  nation  which  k* 
made  such  progress  in  every  kindofkn:** 
ledge,  and  which  valued  itself  for  it*  f^ 
dom,  should  permit  so   absurd  and  d^ 
fective  a  system  of  representation  any  U* 
ger  to  prevail  ?     But  whenever  argwo'f^^ 
of  this  kind  have  been  urged,  it  has  becs 
replied,  and  Mr.  Cannings  placed  hisorg^ 
sition  to  Reform  on  this  ground,  **  **' 
agree,  that  the  House  of  Commons  ii  ^ 
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in  fact,  sent  here  by  the  people — we  agree 
that,  in  point  of  reason,  the  system  by  which 
it  is  sent  is  full  of  anomaly  and  absurdity 
— but  Government  is  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence, and  so  long  as  the  people  are  satis- 
fied with  the  actual  working  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  would  be  unwise  to  embark 
in  theoretical  change."   Of  this  argument, 
I  confess,  I  always  felt  the  weight,  and  so 
long  as  the  people  did  not  answer  the  ap- 
peals of  the  friends  of  Reform,  it  was 
indeed  an  argument  not  to  be  resisted. 
But   what   is  the  case    at  this  moment? 
The  whole  people  call  loudly  for  Reform. 
That  confidence,  whatever  it  was,  which 
formerly   existed   in   the   constitution  of 
this  House,  exists  no  longer — it  is  com- 
pletely at  an  end.      Whatever    maybe 
thought  of  the  particular  acts  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  repeat  that  the  confidence 
of  the  country   in  the  construction  and 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
gone — and  gone  for  ever.     I  would  say 
more — I  affirm  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
transfer  the  flourishing  manufactories  of 
Leeds  and  Manchester  to  Gatton  and  Old 
Sarum,  than  to  re-establish  the  confidence 
and  sympathy  between   this   House   and 
those  whom  it  calls  its  constituents.     I  end 
this  argument,  therefore,  by  saying,  that  if 
the  question  be   one  of  right,  right  is  in 
favour  of  Reform — if  it  be  a  question  of 
reason,  reason  is  in  favour  of  Reform — if 
it  be  a  question  of  policy  and  expediency, 
policy  and  expediency  speak  loudly  for 
Reform.     I  come  now  to  the  most  difficult 
part  of  this  subject — the  explanation  of 
the    measure,    which,     representing    the 
King's  Ministers,  I  am  about  to  propose 
to  the   House.       Those   Ministers    have 
thought,  and,  in  my  opinion,  justly,  that 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  bring  forward 
a  measure  which  should  merely  lop  off 
some  digusting  excrescences,  or  cure  some 
notorious  defects;  but  would  still  leave 
the  battle  to  be  fought  again  with  renewed 
and  strengthened  discontent.     They  have 
thought  that  no  half  measures  would  be 
sufficient — that  no  trifling,  no  paltering, 
with  so  great  a  question  could  give  stabi- 
lity to  the  Throne — authority  to  the  Par- 
liament— or  satisfaction  to  the  Country. 
Let  us  look,  then,  at  what  have  been  the 
chief  grievances  in  the  representation,  of 
which  the  people  have  complained.    And 
here  let  me  observe,  that  there  is  great  dif- 
ference between  the  complaint  of  a  griev- 
ance, and  the  suggestion  of  a  remedy. 
Od  matter  of  grievance  we  ought  to  regard 


with  deference  the  expressed  opinions  of 
the  people ;  but  in  suggesting  remedies, 
those  who  are  called  to  the  business  of 
legislation  should  follow  the  deliberate 
result  of  their  own  judgment.  But  not  to 
digress  any  further.  The  chief  grievances 
of  which  the  people  complain  are  these  ; 
— First,  the  nomination  of  Members  by 
individuals?  Second,  the  Elections  by 
close  Corporations;  third,  the  Expense 
of  Elections.  With  regard  to  the  first 
— the  nomination  by  individuals — it  may 
be  exercised  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either 
over  a  place  containing  scarcely  any  in- 
habitants, and  with  a  very  extensive  right 
of  election,  or  over  a  place  of  wide  extent 
and  numerous  population,  but  where  the 
franchise  is  confined  to  very  few  residents. 
Gatton  is  an  example  of  the  first,  and 
Bath  of  the  second.  At  Gatton,  the  right 
is  popular,  but  there  is  nobody  to  exercise 
it:  at  Bath, the  inhabitants  are  numerous, 
but  very  few  of  them  have  any  concern 
in  the  result  of  an  election.  We  have 
addressed  ourselves  to  both  these  evils, 
because  we  have  thought  it  essential  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  both  ;  but  they  must, 
of  course,  be  dealt  with  in  different  ways. 
With  regard  to  Boroughs  where  there  are 
scarcely  any  inhabitants,  and  where  the 
elective  franchise  is  such  as  to  enable  many 
individuals  to  give  their  voices  in  the  choice 
of  Members  for  this  House,  it  would  be  evi- 
dently a  mere  farce  to  take  away  the  right 
from  the  person  exercising  it,  and  to  give  it 
to  the  borough ;  and  the  only  Reform  that 
can  be  justly  recommended  is,  to  deprive 
the  borough  of  its  franchise  altogether. 
I  am  perfectly  aware,  that  in  making  this 
proposition  we  are  proposing  a  bold  and 
decisive  measure.  I  am  perfectly  aware, 
and  I  should  myself  vote  upon  that  per- 
suasion, that  on  all  ordinary  occasions, 
rights  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  respected, 
and  it  would  be  no  small  interest,  no 
trifling  consideration,  which  would  justify 
the  invasion  of  them.  I  well  recollect, 
however,  the  language  which  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel)  held  on 
the  occasion  of  his  proposing  a  great 
change  with  regard  to  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  another  part  of  the  empire — lan- 
guage which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  well 
expressed  the  nature  of  the  right  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  character  of  the  circumstan- 
ces which  would  justify  the  Legislature  in 
touching  it.  It  is  now.  Sir,  two  years 
since  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  standing  here  as  a  Minister  of 
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the  Crown,  proposed  the  measure  known 
by  the  name  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
accompanied  by  another  measure  for  the 
disfranchisement  of  200,000  freeholders, 
unoffending  men,  who  had  broken  no  law, 
who  had  violated  no  right,  who  had  ex- 
ercised their  privilege,  perhaps  ignorantly, 
certainly  independently  and  impatiently, 
in  a  manner  which  they  in  their  consci- 
ences believed  to  be  best.  Now,  Sir,  if  I 
quote  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  words, 
it  is  not  because  I  think  he  is  bound  to 
be  consistent,  for  on  questions  of  this 
kind  every  man  ought  to  act  according  to 
his*  judgment,  for  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 
try. But  I  beg  the  House  to  recollect, 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  then  stood 
here  as  the  servant  of  the  Crown,  repre- 
senting the  Ministers  who  have  gone  out 
of  office,  and  did  then,  in  their  name, 
state  the  circumstances  that  influenced 
them  upon  that  great  and  important  mea- 
sure. Upon  that  great  occasion,  he  re- 
minded the  House,  that  it  was  bound  to 
step,  on  some  occasions,  beyond  its  ordi- 
nary rules  :  and  he  instanced  the  cases  of 
the  Union  and  Septennial  Acts,  and  other 
measures,  when  this  House,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  country, 
had  departed  from  the  common  rules  and 
modes  that  usually  regulated  its  proceed- 
ings. The  right  hon.  Baronet,  after 
shewing  that  the  House  had  frequently 
adopted  extraordinary  methods  tp  avoid 
pressing  dangers,  proposed  the  measure, 
and  at  once  met  the  objections  to  it  in  these 
words.  He  said,  '*  I  admit  at  once  the 
full  force  of  the  objection  which  will  be 
urged  against  that  part  of  the  measure  I 
propose,  by  which  the  existing  right  of 
voting  is  taken  away  from  the  freeholder. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  vested  right,  but  it  is  a 
right  that  differs  in  its  character  from  the 
rights  of  property,  and  other  strictly  pri- 
vate rights.  It  is  a  public  trust,  given 
for  public  purposes,  to  be  touched,  no 
doubt,  with  great  caution  and  reluctance; 
but  still  which  we  are  competent  to  touch 
if  the  public  interest  manifestly  demands 
the  sacrifice.**'  Sir,  such  were  the  senti- 
ments of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  senti- 
ments with  which  the  House  agreed ;  for 
I  never  knew  any  measure  carried  through 
this  House  with  greater  support  than  that 
measure  of  disfranchisement.  But,  Sir, 
shall  we  say,  that  we  are  bound  to  have 
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one  principle  when  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land are  concerned,  and  another  when  the 
rich  and  noble  are  interested,  and  that 
we  must  consider  the  latter  as  sacred,  and 
not  venture  to  touch  their  privilegesp  when 
the  public  interest  requires  it  ?  Shall  we 
say,  that  the  freeholders  of  Ireland,  merely 
exercising  a  right  which  the  Conatitution 
gives,  may  be  deprived  of  that  right,  and 
that  we  must  not  venture  to  touch  the 
privilege  of  the  noble  Lord  ^ho  re- 
turns two  Representatives  to  this  Uouae 
for  Gatton,  though  the  Constitution  says 
such  a  privilege  ought  not  to  exist? 
Shall  we  say,  that  that  which  is  justly,  con- 
stitutionally, and  legally,  a  right,  afaail  be 
done  away — that  it  may  be  swept  away 
when  the  convenience  of  the  country 
demands  it — and  that  a  privilege  which  is 
a  mere  usurpation,  which  has  no  sanctioa 
from  the  law,  and  which  is  only  supported 
by  long  usage,  shall  be  held  sacred,  when 
the  public  interests  require,  and  the 
public  voice  demands  its  abolition.  Are 
we  to  make  this  glaring  distinction  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor — between  the 
Peer  and  the  peasant  ?  are  we  to  disfran- 
chise the  forty-shilling  freeholder  and 
must  we  not  touch  the  borough  which  » 
claimed  as  the  property  of  some  noble  Lord? 
The  plan  we  propose  is,  therefore,  to 
meet  the  difficulty  in  front — as  the  Dake 
of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues  met  it 
in  the  year  1829;  and  our  measure  will 
have  the  effect  of  disfranchising  a  number 
of  boroQghs,  as  that  measure  disfranchised 
a  number  of  voters.  It  would  be  a  task  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  ascertain  the  exact 
proportion  of  the  wealth,  trade,  extent, 
and  population,  of  a  given  number  of 
places,  and  we  have,  therefore,  been  go- 
verned by  what  is  manifestly  a  poUK 
record — 1  mean  the  population  returns  of 
1821,  and  we  propose  that  every  borough 
which  in  that  year  had  less  than  3,000 
inhabitants,  shall  altogether  lo»  Iks 
right  of  sending  Members  to  ParliaaicBL 
The  effect  will  be,  utterly  to  disfranchise 
sixty  boroughs.  But  we  do  not  stopheie. 
As  the  hon.  member  for  Boroughbridi^e 
(Sir  C.  Wetherell)  would  say,  we  go  pi^ 
ultra*  We  find  that  there  are  forty^setea 
boroughs^  of  only  4,000  inhabitants,  and 
these  we  shall  deprive  of  the  right  of  aead- 
ing  more  than  one  Member  to  PartiaflMnt. 
We  likewise  intend  that  Weymouth,  which 
at  present  sends  four  Members,  shiU,  ta 
future,  only  elect  two.  The  aboiitioQ  of 
sixty  boroughs  will  OQoasioo  U9 
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cies,  to  which  are  to  be  added  forty-seven 
for  the  boroughs  allowed  to  send  only  one 
Member,  and  two  of  which  Weymouth 
will  be  deprived,  making  in  the  whole  168 
vacancies.  Such  is  the  extent  to  which 
Ministers  propose  to  go  in  the  way  of  dis- 
franchisement. But,  as  I  have  already 
said,  we  do  not  mean  to  allow  that  the 
remaining  boroughs  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  select  Corporations — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  possession  of  a  small  number 
of  persons,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  pro- 
perty and  interest  in  the  place  represented. 
It  has  been  a  point  of  great  difficulty  to 
decide  to  whom  the  franchise  should  be 
extended.  Although  it  is  a  much  disput- 
ed question,  yet  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  in  ancient  times  every  freeman,  being 
an  inhabitant  householder  resident  in 
a  borough,  was  competent  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Parliament.  As,  howerer, 
this  arrangement  excluded  villains  and 
strangers,  the  franchise  always  belonged 
to  a  particular  body  in  every  town — a 
body  undoubtedly  possessed  of  property, 
for  they  bore  the  charges  of  their  Mem- 
bers, and  on  them  were  assessed  the  sub- 
sidies and  taxes  voted  by  Parliament. 
But  when  villanage  ceased,  various  and 
opposite  courses  seem  to  have  been  pur- 
sued in  different  boroughs.  In  some,  ex- 
tending the  liberal  principle  that  all  free- 
men were  to  be  admitted,  householders  of 
all  kinds,  down  to  the  lowest  degree,  and 
even  sometimes  beyond,  were  admitted, 
lo  others,  adopting  the  exclusive  principle 
that  strangers  and  villains  were  no  part  of 
the  burgesses,  no  new  Corporations  were 
erected,  and  the  elective  franchise  was 
more  or  less  confined  to  a  select  body. 
These  differences,  the  House  will  be  aware, 
have  led  to  those  complicated  questions 
of  right  which  we  are  every  week  called 
upon  to  decide  ;  and  I  think  no  one  will 
deny,  that  our  Election  Committees  often 
have  brought  before  them,  and  are  obliged 
tosettle,  questions  that  are  at  once,  the  most 
rexatiousy  the  roost  difficult,  and  the  most 
useless.  Originally  these  points  were  de- 
cided in  this  House  bv  the  prevalence  of 
one  party  or  of  another:  they  are  now 
deterouned  more  fairly,  but  still  the  deter- 
minatioos  are  all  founded  upon  the  origi- 
nal iniquity  of  some  party  conflict.  I 
contend,  that  it  is  important  to  get  rid  of 
these  complicated  rights — of  these  vex- 
atious questions,  aad  to  give  to  the  real 
pcopertj  and  to  the  real  respectability  of 


the  different  cities  and  towns  the  right  of 
voting  for  Members  of  Parliament.  The  first 
distinction  that  naturally  occurred  to  us  as 
forminff  a  proper  class  of  voters,  was  that 
pointed  out  by  the  bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel),  of  persons 
qualified  to  serve  on  Juries.  But,  upon 
looking  into  this  qualification,  we  found 
that  in  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  other  important  places,  although  it 
certainly  would  give  an  extended  consti- 
tuency, it  would  still  be  too  limited  for 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  ;  while,  in 
small  boroughs,  it  would  have  the  evil  of 
confining  the  elective  franchise  to  a  very 
few  persons  indeed.  According  to  the 
Returns  from  the  Tax  Office,  which  I  ad- 
mit are  not  entirely  to  be  depended  upon, 
ten,  seven,  three,  and  even  one,  would  be 
the  number  of  persons  in  some  towns 
rated  for  a  house  of  20Z.  a  year.  There- 
fore we  saw,  if  we  took  this  qualification, 
we  should  be  creating  new  close  boroughs, 
and  confining  the  elective  franchise,  in- 
stead of  enlarging  it ;  we  therefore  pro- 
pose that  the  right  of  voting  shall  be  given 
to  householders  paying  rates  for,  or  occu- 
pying a  house  of,  the  yearly  value  of  10/. 
and  upwards.  Whether  he  be  the  pro- 
prietor, or  whether  he  only  rent  the  house, 
the  person  rated  will  have  the  franchise 
upon  certain  conditions  hereafter  to  be 
named.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  deprive  the  present  electors  of 
their  privilege  to  vote,  provided  they  be 
resident.  With  regard  to  non-residence, 
we  are  of  opinion  diat  it  produces  much 
expense,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  bribery,  and  that  it  occasions  such 
manifold  and  manifest  evils,  that  electors 
who  do  not  live  in  a  place  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  retain  their  votes.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
inflicting  even  upon  this  class  any  in- 
jury, for  nearly  all,  either  in  one  place  or 
m  another,  will  possess  a  franchise  as  be- 
longing to  the  great  mass  of  householders. 
With  regard  to  resident  voters,  we  pro- 
pose that  they  shall  retain  their  right  dur- 
ing life,  but  that  no  vote  shall  be  allowed 
hereafter,  excepting  on  the  condition  I 
have  before  stated,  that  the  person  claim- 
ing the  right  must  occupy  a  house  of  the 
value  of  10/.  a  year.  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  manner  in  which  we  propose  to 
extend  the  franchise  in  counties.  The  Bill 
I  wish  to  introduce  will  give  all  copy- 
holders to  the  value  of  10/.  a  year,  quali- 
fied under  the  right  hon.  Gentlemap' 
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bill  to  serve  on  Juries,  and  all  leasehold- 1 
era  for  not  less  than  twenty-one  years, ! 
whose  leases  have  not  been  renewed  with- 
in two  years,  a  right  to  vote  for  the  return 
of  Knights  of  the  Shire.  [Sir  R.  Peel 
asked,  across  the  Table,  the  amount  of 
rent  which  was  necessary?]  The  right 
will  depend  upon  a  lease  for  twenty-one 
years,  where  the  annual  rent  is  not  less 
than  fifty  pounds.  It  will  be  recollected 
that,  when  speaking  of  the  numbers  dis- 
franchised, I  said,  that  168  vacancies 
would  be  created.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  or  expedient  to 
fill  up  the  whole  number  of  those  vacan- 
cies. After  mature  deliberation,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  number 
of  Members  at  present  in  the  House  is  in- 
conveniently large.  I  believe  there  is  no 
hon.  Gentleman  who  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  before  the  Union  with  Ireland, 
who  will  not  agree  that  the  facility  of 
getting  through  business  has  since  been 
greatly  diminished.  Besides,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  when  this  Parliament  is 
reformed,  as  it  will  be,  I  trust,  before  long, 
there  will  not  be  so  many  Members,  who 
enter  Parliament  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  name,  and  as  a  matter  of  style  and 
fashion.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that 
some  Members  spend  their  time  in  foreign 
countries,  and  never  attend  this  House  at 
all,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  those  who  do  attend  to  their 
duties.  Several,  for  two  or  three  years 
together,  have  never  attended  in  their 
places ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  Parliament, 
I  believe  there  is  generally  found  an  in- 
stance or  two  of  individuals,  who,  hav- 
ing been  elected,  have  never  appeared 
at  the  Table,  even  to  take  the  oaths.  But 
it  is  obvious,  that  whenever  a  Member  has 
a  certain  number  of  constituents  watching 
his  actions,  and  looking  to  his  votes,  in 
order  that  the  people's  money  be  not 
given  for  purposes  inconsistent  with  the 
people's  interests,  his  attendance  will  be 
much  more  regular.  Therefore,  when  we 
propose  a  great  change,  by  cutting  off  a 
number  of  Members,  the  effect  will  be,  to 
facilitate  public  business,  to  the  manifest 
advantage  of  the  country.  We  propose, 
however,  to  fill  up  a  certain  number  of 
the  vacancies,  but  not  the  whole  of  them. 
We  intend  that  seven  large  towns  shall 
send  two  Members  each,  and  that  twenty 
other  towns  shall  send  one  Member  each, 
even  towns  which  are  to  send  two 
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Members  each,  are  the  following : — 


Manchester  and  Sal-  Wolverhampton,Bil- 
ford  ston,  and  Sedge- 
Birmingham  &  As-  ley 

ton  Sheffield 

Leeds  Sunderland  and  the 

Greenwich,     Dept- .  Wearmouths. 
ford,  &  Woolwich 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  towns, 
each  of  which,  it  is  proposed,  shall  seod 
one  Member  to  Parliament : — 

Brighton  Kendal 

Blackburne  Bolton 

Macclesfield  Stockport 

South  Shields  and    Dudley 

Westoe  Tynemouth  &Nartli 

Warrington  Shields 

Huddersfield  Cheltenham 

Halifax  Bradford 

Gateshead  Frome 

Whitehaven,  Work-    Wakefield 
ington,   Harring-    Kidderminster 
ton  Walsall 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  Metropolis  and  its  neighboarbood, 
amounting  in  population  to  800,000  o^ 
900,000,  is  not  represented,  and  wc  pro- 
pose to  give  eight  Members  to  the  uol^ 
presented,  by  dividing  them  into  the  fol- 
lowing districts  each  of  which  is  to  have  two: 
—Tower  Hamlets,  283,000  populalioo: 
Holborn,  218,000;  Finsbury,  162,0(10: 
Lambeth,  128,000.  The  two  large,  po- 
pulous parishes  of  Marylebone  and  St 
rancras  which,  no  doubt,  are  cntitH 
to  be  represented,  at  least  as  mocu 
entitled  to  it  as  Boroughbridge,  are  in- 
cluded in  one  of  the  districts  I  b*^* 
named.  Next  we  propose  an  addition  to 
the  Members  for  the  larger  counties-* 
species  of  Reform  always  recommeJidwi 
and  which,  I  believe.  Lord  Chatham  «» 
almost  the  first  to  advocate.  Those  cone- 
ties  contain  a  variety  of  interests,  a--^ 
form  an  admirable  constituency;  in  ^'^ 
as  in  Staffordshire,  there  is  a  large  maDc 
facturing  population,  better  representfid  •» 
this  way  than  perhaps  in  any  other ;  te- 
as County  Members  have  unquestiona^J 
the  most  excellent  class  of  constitaefl*-*' 
they  form  of  themselves  a  most  valualJ" 
class  of  Represientatives.  The  Bill  I  shij 
beg  leave  to  introduce  will  give  two  a^^* 
ditional  Members  to  each  of  twenty-s«^^^ 
counties,  where  the  inhabitants  t\(^ 
150,000.  Everybody  will  expect  thi- 
Yorkshire,  divided  into  three  Ridings-"'^ 
East,  West,  and  North— shouW  have  t« 
Members  for  each  Riding;  and  the  oiW 
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oounties  to  which  this  additional  privilege 
ivill  be  given  are  the  following : — 


Chester 
XDerby 
X>uTham 
Gloucester 

X^ncaster 

INorfolk 

Somerset 

Suffolk 

^Wilts 

Warwick 

Cumberland 

T^orthampton 

Cornwall 


Devon 

£ss^ 

Kent 

Lincoln 

Salop 

Stafford 

Sussex 

Nottingham 

Surrey 

Northumberland 

Leicester 

Southampton 

Worcester. 


Besides  this,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Isle  of 
Wight  shall  return  one  Member.     I  will 
now  proceed  to  another  part  of  the  sub- 
ject.    I  spoke  at  first  of  the  evils  con- 
nected in  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
the  power  of  nomination  by  individuals, 
and   with  the    power    of  election    by  a 
few    persons    in    very   small  and    close 
Corporations.     The  remedies  I  have  al- 
ready detailed  are  pointed  against  these 
defects.     I  now  beg  leave  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  that  part  of  the 
plan  which  relates  to  the  expense  of  long- 
protracted  polls,  and  which,  while  it  re- 
moves that  evil,  also  greatly  facilitates  the 
collection  of   the   sense  of   the  elective 
body.    The  names  of  electors  are  to  be 
enrolled,  by  which  means  we  hope  that 
the  disputes  regarding  qualification  will 
be  in   a    great  measure    avoided.     We 
propose  that  all  electors  in  counties,  cities, 
towns,  or  boroughs,  shall  l>e  registered, 
and  for  this  purpose,    machinery,  will  be 
put  in  motion  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Jury  Act:    that  is  to  say,  at  a  certain 
period    of   the    year  (I    now  speak  of 
boroughs),  the  parish  officers  and  church- 
wardens are  to  make  a  list  of  the  persons 
who  occupy  houses  of  the  yearly  value  of 
10/.    This  list  of  names  will  be  placed  on 
the  church  doors,  we  will  suppose  in  Sep- 
tember,   and   in    the    following    month, 
October,  the  Returning  Officer  will  hold 
a  sort  of  trial  of  votes,  where  claims  made 
and  objections  stated,  will  be  considered 
and  decided.     When    this   process   has 
been  gone  through,  the  Returning  Officer 
will  declare  the  list  complete,  and  on  the 
1st  of  December  in  every  year,  the  list 
will  be  published ;    every    person    who 
chooses,  may  obtain  a  copy  of  it,  and  that 
list  will  be  the  rule  to  govern  electors  and 
elections  for  the  ensuing  year.  We  intend; 


that  during  that  ensuing  year,  every  per- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  vote  whose  name 
is  in  the  list,  and  that  no  question  shall 
be  asked,  but  as  to  his  identity,  and 
whether  he  has  polled  before  at  the  same 
election.  These  regulations  are  extremely 
simple,  and  will  prevent  all  those  vexatious 
and  noisy  scenes  now  so  often  witnessed, 
regarding  disputed  votes.  The  means  of  as- 
certaining who  are  the  electors  being  made 
thus  easy,  there  will  be  no  reason  why  the 
poll  should  be  kept  open  for  eight  days,  or 
for  aionger  period ;  and  it  is  proposed  that, 
nearly  according  to  the  present  law, booths 
shall  be  erected  for  the  voters  of  the  differ- 

• 

ent  parishes,  so  that  the  whole  poll  may  be 
taken  in  two  days.  Jor  my  own  part,  I 
hope  that  the  time  may  come  when  the 
machinery  will  be  found  so  simple  that 
every  vote  may  be  given  in  a  single  day ; 
but  in  introducing  a  new  measure,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  for  possible  defects  in 
the  working  of  the  machinery ;  attempts 
may  be  made  to  obstruct  the  polling,  and 
we  therefore  recommend  two  days,  in  order 
that  no  voter  may  be  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  offering  his  suffrage.  As  to 
counties,  the  matter  may  be  somewhat 
more  difficult ;  we  propose,  however,  in 
the  saine  manner,  that  the  churchwardens 
shall  make  out  a  list  of  all  persons  claim- 
ing the  right  to  vote  in  the  several  parishes, 
and  that  these  lists  shall  be  affixed  to  the 
church  doors :  a  person  to  be  appointed 
(say  a  Barrister  of  a  certain  standing)  by 
the  Judge  of  Assize,  shall  go  an  annual 
circuit  within  a  certain  time  aflter  the  lists 
have  been  published,  and  he  shall  hear 
all  claims  to  vote,  and  decide  all  objec- 
tions to  voters.  Having  decided  who  are 
entitled  to  exercise  the  privilege,  he  will 
sign  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
and  will  transmit  it  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace.  The  list  will  then  be  enrolled  as 
the  names  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county 
for  the  ensuing  year.  With  respect  to  the 
manner  of  proceeding  at  Elections,  we 
have  it  in  view  to  introduce  a  measure 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  an  improve- 
ment of  the  present  system.  Every  body 
knows,  and  must  have  lamented  the 
enormous  expense  to  which  candidates 
are  put  in  bringing  voters  to  the  poll.  An 
election  in  Yorkshire  has  been  known  to 
cost  nearly  150,000/. ;  and  in  Devonshire 
some  of  the  electors  are  obliged  to  travel 
forty  miles  over  rough  cross-roads,  which 
occupies  one  day ;  the  next  is  consumed 
in  polling,    and  the  third  in  Tetumin^ 
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home;  the  wbd«fcbMiebeiiisamaoifeft 
source  of  tMt  cxpeoiet  aod  inott  incoiH 
fenient  delaj.  Wo  propofe,  therefofey 
thai  the  poll  fhail  be  Wun  in  teparate 
distrioU,  into  which  the  counties  are  to  be 
divided,  those  districts  to  be  arranged 
according  to  circumstances  by  the  Magis* 
trates  at  Quarter  Sessions.  Subject  how- 
ever, to  the  condition  that  they  shall  not 
be  changed  for  two  years.  The  formation 
of  those  districts  wtil  give  an  opportunity 
of  more  readily  taking  the  votes  when  an 
election  occurs.  The  sheriffs  shall  hold 
the  elsotion  on  a  certain  day,  and  if  it 
should  happen  that  a  poll  be  demanded, 
they  shall  adjourn  the  election  to  the  day 
next  but  one.  The  poll  shall  then  be 
kept  open  for  two  days,  so  as  to  enable  all 
the  persons  qualified  under  the  several 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  give  their  votes. 
On  the  third  day  the  pou  shall  be  closed, 
and  on  the  sixth  day  an  account  shall  be 
itublistied  of  the  number  of  votes.  It  will 
(h)  so  arrang<>d,  that  no  voter  shall  have  to 
tilkvel  more  than  fifteen  miles  to  give  his 
vote«  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  proposed 
ihal  the  number  of  polling  places  in  one 
<^unlY  shall  exceed  fifteen,  as  the  multi* 
l^KNiitHUi  of  places  for  receiving  the  votes 
w\HiM  iti^  rie^  to  gfvat  inconTenience, 
wA  Wavo  an  0)>ening  to  new  abuses.  We 
im^M^ae  that  each  iarg«  county  which  is  to 
remvm  Rmr  Member^  shall  be  divided  into 
|a»  duktiViA,  rotuming  each  two  Members 
1^  tNivlM^«iH»nt.  In  adiuMing  that  diviskm 
^M  iW  \\Hu>iH>^  lh<H[>e  wilK  I  have  no  doubt, 
Kr  4s>w^  «i(AHHih\\  But  >K>e  propose  that 
K«ik  M^K«»iy  3^haU  iKMaiaaie  a  C^wimitteeof 
iht  l\j>v  i\MiimSK  K*  tlct4Miiiiine  the  direc- 
^»%^  a^  <^\lr*>t  erf  tlx^  dj^iricts  into  which 
<s^>^  xNN^Mixx  uKaU  be  divided*  —  Tliose 
Y^«<i\>  iNM^wotlUv"^  I  WH^  not  aay,  will  be 
^>^(^»^x  i*H^i\'^ii  to  the  H<mae  and  to  the 
^s^Hvifiv  1>HN  win  be  fer!»oiis  of  known 
^^Mw>•»^>^^v  U  the  <i«^^har^  of  th«t 
^btw  Iw  %^»i>e  <*f  ih<^  bATM^ha^  to  whidi 
tW  fK^t  ^>t  ns^f^^Ni»tafH>n  IS  10  be  con- 
t»**»h>H,   fK^    i^nmNfM   f^  <»kvtoi^  is  ex- 

^v^  *t^  fYo  VAX  wbh'^  i^v  ivn>f<»r  to  enb- 

>***»  h^  \S^*^^^**v»>t»  ?^   cl*o*<s  c»vi^  tc 

^\NmAXN\vv^v^,    w'^^^'V^nhNl    wmlor    ihai  •  rnble  that    il  abonld    Inve. — 7 Am 

|j^.>4   ;..  •v^N  .^^  fi^v  ,x«>!iSV  tW  if'Ki^hitaiits  of    Mrmher^  Were  called  on  Lord  Joha  Ttawr 

i\,  ^.«  V.  ..v^  .^v^^*^^%.  !^»<,  o»^^Ty^ne»,  tc    to  MMM  the  disfrawchiieri  bni—|br    ^ 

•  A^     vri^    .    ».  ,  Vvt^^^"'^.  ^*^^  t*^" '^•w*'    *^  pwipos^d  to  takeaway   liie  rmhi  c 


eaumder  how  it  nay  be  ovcnasae.   Hsi 
itis  to  be  mA^  hie  M^esty's  MimHen  a 
not  knowy  otherwise  than  by  conmuttkii 
the  powers  to  persons  known  and  respoei- 
ble  to  Parliament,  and  to  the  nadon,  las 
appointed  by  the  Royal  ProclainatK>n.   K 
any  hon.  Gentleman  should  stand  op  k 
his  place,  and  say  that  the  powers  vhkl 
we  propose  to  give  to  the  Committee  of  tW 
Privy  Council  are  too  ^reat,  1  willoul] 
ask  him,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  bosioessii 
to  be  done,  and  that  the  objects  for  whid 
we  propose  the  Committee  are  prx^KT  and 
useful,  can  he  suggest   any    better  asd 
more  efibctnal  mode  of  doing*  it  ? — If  toy 
gentleman  in  the   House  'will  si^gest  i 
mode  more  safe,  more  constitntioMl,  hs 
Majesty's  Ministers  will  have  no  difficoltr 
in  adopting  that  mode  and  wairiag  thar 
own,  their  only  object  being  to  advance  tk 
interest  of  the  people,  to  which  every  otiier 
consideration  ought  to  yield.    .  I  have  nov 
only  one  thing  more  to  say  with  regui 
to  the  Representation  of  England.     In  a8 
those  new  towns  to  which  we  piopose  tt 
give  the  right  of  sending  Members  to  Pu- 
liament,  all  persons  who  are  in  them  ee- 
titled  by  their  property  to  vote,  are  to  he 
excluded  from  the  right  lo  vote  for  tk 
Representatives  of  the  county,  by  virtae  of 
the  same  property.    At  the   aaae  tine 
that  the  towns  will  have  themselves  t 
proper  share  in  the  representatton,  we  d» 
not  intend  that  they  shall  interfere  wiib 
the  representation  of  the  eoanties.    It  i» 
not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  ^-aacklK 
of  those  freeholders  who  are  at  psesest 
entitled  to  vote.     I  bdieve  I  have  nov 
condnded  the  statement  of  all  the  alt^- 
tions  which  are  intended  to  be  made  in  tbe 
rqjwgentation  of  ^igland.     Wiihicspect 
to  the  right  of  the  f orty-shiQing  frediol^ 
ers  ia  the  eoanties,  1  do  not  think  tktf 
then  shonid  be  any  alteration ;  for  I  ooe- 
sider  that  they    are   a   class  of  peaotf 
eauaeatly  qnidified  to  have   the  truA  of 
dectiag    committed  to  them.      B^  tk 
imalhwTir  of  the  pni|Krty  which 
tntes  their  qaahfintaon,  ^ey 
ally  cakadated  to  give  the  ~~ 
that  exloided  bs^  whidi  it  k 
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Lestion  ivhether  we  should  not  still  allow 
em  to  send  each  one  Member ;  butt  on 
^nsideration,  we  thought  it  betterto  avoid 
I  chance  of  an  imputation  of  partiality. 
^e,  therefore,  determined  to  hx  upon 
te  number  of  2,000  inhabitants,  and 
iereby  leave  no  doubt^  that  in  their  dis- 
cincbisenient  we  were  not  influenced  by 
ATtiality,  b^  prejudice,  or  by  a  wish  to 
ivour  some  m  preference  to  others.  I  will 
ow  read  the  list  of  the  boroughs  to  be 
lisfranchised  on  this  principle.  [The 
ioble  Lord  accordingly  read  the  following 
ist,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  fre- 
quently interruped  by  shouts  of  laughter, 
2ries  of  **  hear,  hear, !"  from  Members 
Tor  these  boroughs,  and  various  interlocu- 
tions across  the  Table.] 


Aldborough,  York 

Aldborough,  Suffolk 

Appleby 

Cedwin 

Beeralston 

Bishop's  Castle 

Bletchingley 

Boroughbridge 

Bossiney 

Brackley 

Bramber 

Buckingham 

CalUngton 

Camelibrd 

Castle  Rising 

Corfe  Castle 

Dunwich 

Eye 

Fowey 

Gatton 

Haslemere 

Heyden 

Heylesbury 

Higham  Ferrers 

Hindon 

Ilchester 

East  Looe 

West  Looe 

Lostwithiel 

Ludgershall 

Malmesbury  ' 


Midhurst 

Milborn6  Port 

Minehead 

Newport,  Cornwall 

Newton,  Lancashire 

Newton,!,  of  Wight 

Okehampton 

Orford 

PetersBeld 

Plympton 

Queenborough 

Reigate 

Romney 

St.  Mawe's 

St.  Michaers,  Corn- 
wall 

Saltash 

Old  Sarum 

Seaford 

Steyning 

Stockbridge 

Tregony 

Wareham 

Wendover 

Weobly 

Whitchurch 

Winchelsea 

Woodstock 

Wootton  Basset 

Yarmouth,  Isle  of 
Wight 


In  all  there  are  sixty  boroughs,  to  be 
totally  disfranchised,  and  I  will  now  read 
the  list  of  the  boroughs  which  will  be 
allowed  to  return  one  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment each :— 


Amersham 

Arundel 

Ashburton 

Bewdky 


Bodmin 
Bridport 
Chippenham 
CUtn«roe 


Morpeth 

Northallerton 

Penryn 

Richmond 

Rye 

St.  German's 

St.  Ives 

Sandwich 

Sudbury 

Shaftesbury 

Tamworth 

Thetford 

Thirsk 

Totness 

Truro 

Wallingford 

Westbury 

Wilton 

Wycombe. 


Cockermouth 
Dorchester 
Downton 
Droitwich 
Evesham 
Grimsby 
East  Grinstead 
Guilford 
Helston 
Honiton 
Huntingdon 
Hythe 
Launceston 
Leominster 
Liskeard 
Lyme  Regis 
Lymington 
Maldon 
Marlborough 
Marlow 

In  all  forty  seven  boroughs.  With  re 
gard  to  Wales,  the  only  alteration  I  pro* 
pose  to  make  besides  introducing  the  same 
right  of  franchise  into  all  the  boroughs 
there  which  we  propose  for  England,  con- 
sists in  adding  to  the  towns  in  Wales, 
which  already  send  Members,  the  neigh- 
bouring unrepresented  towns,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  share  in  the  representation.  It  id 
proposed,  for  instance,  to  add  Holyhead 
to  Beaumaris;  Bangor  to  Carnarvon; 
Wrexham  to  Denbigh;  Holywell  and  Mold 
to  Flint ;  Llandaff  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  to 
Cardiff;  Welch-Pool,  Llanvilling,  and 
three  other  places  which  returned  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  formerly,  but  which 
were  disfranchised  by  a  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  believe,  in  the  time 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  Montgomery;  8t« 
David's,  Fishguard,  and  Newport,  to  Ha- 
verfordwest ;  Milford  to  Pembroke ;  Pres- 
teign  to  Radnor ;  and  we  further  propose 
that  a  new  district  of  boroughs  should  be 
erected,  consisting  of  Swansea,  Cowbridge, 
Laugharn,  and  three  other  places,  which 
are  to  have  the  privilege  of  returning  ona 
Member  to  Parliament.  These  are  the 
only  additional  Members  which  it  is  pro* 
posed  to  add  to  the  representation  of  Wales. 
I  now  come  to  the  representation  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  if  the  representation  of  England 
wants  Reform,  certainly  the  same  thing 
may  be  said,  with  additk>nal  reason,  as 
regards  the  representation  of  Scotland. 
If  we  have  close  boroughs  in  England,  we 
have  also  popular  elections,  and  popular 
representation  m  many  of  those  boroughsi 
but  in  Scotland  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
popular  r^msentatioD*    Indeed;  there  it 
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no  such  thing  known  in  that  country  as  a 
popular  election ;  consequently,  the  wealth, 
the  respectability,  and  the  intelligence,  for 
which  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  are 
so  distinguished,  are  virtually  unrepre- 
sented. In  the  counties  of  Scotland,  there 
are  3,253  persons,  who  appear  on  the  lists 
as  qualified  to  vote,  but,  from  various 
causes,  a  number  of  those  electors  cannot 
vote;  so  that  the  whole  number  of  electors, 
by  which  the  county  Members  of  Scotland 
are  returned,  does  not  exceed  2,340  per- 
sons. I  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  right  of  voting 
is  obtained  in  the  counties  of  Scotland. 
I  shall  only  mention  that  the  right  is,  in 
many  instances,  obtained  by  an  authority 
distinct  from  that  derived  from  the  pos- 
session of  land.  Persons,  in  selling  land, 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  retaining  the 
Superiority  which  gives  them  the  right  of 
voting,  in  their  own  hands.  Latterly,  the 
proprietors  of  land  have  sold  the  Superior- 
ity, which  has  been  purchased  for  corrupt 
purposes,  by  persons  who  were  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  counties  in  which 
they  have  votes.  Knowing  t;his  to  be  the 
case,  1  thought  it  necessary  to  procure  a 
return,  showing  the  proportion  of  the 
number  of  persons  holding  landed  property 
and  possessing  votes  in  the  counties  in  Scot- 
land, a  few  extracts  from  which  I  will  read 
to  the  House.  I  find  that  in  Ayrshire  there 
are  308  electors;  and  that  105  of  those  do 
not  possess  any  landed  property  in  the 
county.  In  Banff  there  are  nineteen  electors, 
and  only  two  have  any  landed  property. 
In  Ross  and  Cromarty  there  are  twenty-nine 
electors,  and  only  eight  of  those  possess  land- 
ed property.  And  in  the  county  of  Lanark 
there  are  224  electors,  of  which  number 
ninety-eight  only  are  landed  proprietors. 
This  is  the  state  of  the  constituency  in  the 
counties  of  Scotland ;  which,  I  conceive,  is 
not  fair,  as  regards  the  real  landed  proprie- 
tors. If  I  hear  anyone  object  to  this  measure, 
on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  deprive  the 
land-owner  in  Scotland  of  his  fair  and 
legitimate  influence,  or  of  any  right  which 
he  now  possesses,  I  shall  refer  to  this  re- 
turn, for  it  presents  a  complete  answer 
to  any  such  objection;  and  affords  de- 
cisive evidence  that  the  franchise  is  not  in 
the  landowner.  What  I  propose  in  the 
counties  of  Scotland  is,  that  every  one 
possessing  what  is  there  called  the  dominum 
utile f  or  what  we  should  call  a  beneficial 
interest)  in  lands  or  houses,  to  the  amount 
9f  10/.,  in  the  nature  of  a  freehold  or  copy- 


hold, shall  be  entitled  to  a  vote.  We  pro- 
pose, likewise,  that  leaseholders  io  posses- 
sion, and  having  a  written  lease  for  a  term  of 
nineteen  years,  or  any  longer  period,  to  the 
value  of  50/.,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote; 
provided,  as  the  Bill  provides  for  England, 
that  the  lease  has  not  been  renewed  for 
two  years  before  the  election .  We  have  fiied 
on  nineteen  years,  because  leases  are  gene- 
rally granted  for  that  term  in  ScoUaod 
All  the  details  of  the  measure  for  Englaofi. 
as  already  described,  will  be  applicable, 
with  some  trifling  alteration,  to  the  elections 
for  Scotland.  We  propose,  also,  one  c: 
two  arrangements  respecting-  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  counties  in  Scotland.  Fcr 
instance,  it  is  intended  that  Selkirk  shall 
be  joined  with  Peebles;  and  that  those 
two  counties,  both  being  very  small,  shoa]^ 
only  return  one  Member.  Duaibartonanc 
Bute,  Elgin  and  Nairne,  Ross  and  Crv 
marty,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  Clack- 
mannan and  Kinross,  with  certain  ad- 
ditions, to  do  the  same.  The  remaining 
twenty-two  counties  each  singly  to  returi] 
one  Member.  We  also  propose  that  Eda- 
burgh  shall  have  two  Members,  Glas§[ov 
two,  and  that  Aberdeen  Paisley,  Dundee. 
Greenock,  and  Leith  (with  the  addition  x 
Portobello,  Musselburgh,  and  Fisherro*  . 
shall  each  singly  return  one  Meiab^'. 
We  propose  that  the  East  Fife  district  o^' 
burghs  shall  no  longer  return  any  Mea- 
ber,  but  it  .shall  be  thrown  into  the  cooc- 
ty.  The  remaining  thirteen  districts  u: 
burghs,  we  propose  shall  each  recurc 
one  Member,  with  these  variations^th.-: 
Kilmarnock  shall  take  the  place  oT 
Glasgow  in  the  district  of  bui^hs  to  vki  :< 
Glasgow  formerly  belonged  ;  that  Peter- 
head shall  take  the  place  of  Aberdeen; 
and  that  Falkirk  shall  be  added  to  th.- 
districts  of  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow,  l 
Selkirk  and  Peebles.  As  to  the  riirbt  •*•■ 
voting  in  the  boroughs  and  towns  of  Sea- 
land,  it  will  be  founded  on  the  princ!;.c 
of  property,  arising  from  the  occupat}* '. 
of  houses  rented  or  rated  to  taxes  at  n  : 
less  than  10/.  per  year.  The  manner  i^ 
which  we  propose  that  the  eligibilitv  ch 
electors  shall  be  ascertained  in  Scotiai'^ 
is  very  similar  to  the  manner  proposed  for 
England — ^namely,  by  a  registry  of  the 
names.  In  Scotland,  however,  there  «: . 
be  advantages  and  facilities  affordec. 
because  there  are  already  proper  o&cer^ 
in  that  country,  perfectly  competent  t 
fulfil  the  duties  which  that  system  will  re- 
quire.     With   these  several  alterattoas; 
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otland    Deill  have  fifty  Members  instead 
forty -five.    The  elections  for  the  burghs 
s   not   to  continue  in  the  same  state  as 
present.     It  is  proposed  that  the  elec- 
3n   shall   no  longer  remain  in  delegates 
> pointed    by  self-elected   Corporations; 
at  all  those  who  have  a  right  to  votefoun- 
ed,  as  I  have  stated,  on  the  possession  of 
liouse  rated  at  10/.,  are  to  vote  in  their 
Mrn  persons,  and  the  number  voting  in  the 
^liole  district  will  be  summed  up  by  the 
eturning  officer,  who,  accordingto  the  sum 
>r  the  whole  number  of  votes,  will  return 
lie  Members.     I  now  proceed  to  Ireland, 
vliere   a  reform    in   the  Representation, 
tliough    necessary,   will  be  more  simple 
tlian  that  proposed  with  respect  to  the 
representation  of  England  and  Scotland. 
At  the  time  of  the  Union,  little  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,    the  representation    of 
Ireland    was   entirely   remodelled,    and, 
therefore,  in  that  country,  we  do  not  find 
those  small  and  decayed  boroughs  sending 
Representatives  to  Parliament  as  is  the  case 
in  England.     In  many,  however,  of  the 
horoughs    in    Ireland,    the    franchise   is 
held  by  only  a  small  number  of  persons, 
who  are  not  entitled,  either  by  property 
or  situation  to  return  the  Representatives. 
I  propose  that   the  inhabitants  of  those 
boroughs  generally  shall  have  the  right  of 
electing  their  Representatives  in  the  same 
manner  as    in   England,    although  that 
right  is  to  be  ascertained  differently.     I 
propose  that  property  or  occupancy,  to 
the  value  of  10/.  per  annum,  should  give 
every  man  a  vote  who  resides  in  one  of 
these  boroughs.      I  am   convinced  that 
this  arrangement   will  be  attended   with 
the  greatest  benefit  to  Ireland.     I  know 
that  the  people  of    that  country  have 
fered  the  greatest  inconvenience  and  injury 
from  the  political  rights  being  in  the  hands 
of  a  few.    Not  long  since,  I  brought  before 
the  House  a  case  arising  in  the  borough 
of  Wexford.      The    merchants  of   that 
town,  it  then  appeared,  are  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  all  political  rights,  and  the 
dues   they    pay    on    goods  shipped    by 
them  for  the  English   coast  amounting 
to  2,000/  per  annum,     they  would   not 
have  to  pay,  if  they  were  free  of  the  Corpo- 
ration.    I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that 
this  enlargement  of  the  franchise  in  Ire- 
land will  tend  to  promote  industry  and 
encourage  trade,  and  I  hope  the  country 
will  make  such  a  progress  before  many 
years,  that  we  shall  hear  of  no  other 
agitation  in  it  but  that  caused  by  the  bustle 


of  increasing  business  and  wealth.  There 
are  three  towns  in  Ireland  which  have 
grown  into  great  importance,  and  to  which 
we  propose  to  give  an  additional  Repre- 
sentative, viz.  Belfast,  Limerick,  and 
Waterford,  all  of  which  at  present  send 
one  Member.  Ireland,  therefore,  will 
send  three  Members  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  100  Representatives  which 
she  now  sends.  Ireland  as  well  as  Scot- 
land ^  therefore,  obtains  some  advan- 
tage from  the  number  of  Members  cut  ofi", 
and  not  to  be  supplied  from  the  English 
representation ;  and  as  regards  the  number 
of  Representatives,  the  relative  importance 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  increased  by 
this  measure.  In  those  countries,  therefore, 
I  apprehend  this  measure  will  afford  great 
satisfaction.  I  now  proceed  to  state  the 
result  of  all  these  changes  on  the  numbers 
in  this  House.  [Mr.  Leader  asked,  what 
was  proposed  as  the  qualification  for  voters 
in  counties  in  Ireland  ?]  The  qualification 
of  voters  in  counties  in  Ireland  is  not  to  be 
altered,  except,  that  beneficed  Clergymen 
are  to  be  entitled  to  vote  as  freeholders. 
The  arrangement  as  to  elections  is  to  be 
the  same  as  in  England.  The  county 
elections  must  be  concluded  within  six 
days  from  the  time  of  their  commencement, 
as  in  England,  and  all  persons  at  present 
entitled  to  vote  will  continue  to  have  that 
right.  I  think  there  is  no  other  alteration 
of  any  importance  as  regards  Ireland. 
Having  gone  through  the  several  alter- 
ations proposed  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  I  now  come  to 
the  result.  The  number  of  Members 
now  belonging  to  this  House  is......     658 


The  number  to  be  disfranchised 


Number  remaining 


Additional  Members  for  Scotland 

Additional  Members  for  Ireland 

Additional  Member  for  Wales  ..: 

Additional  Members  for  the  metropolis 

New  Members  for  large  towns  in  Eng- 
land  

Additional  Members  for  counties  in 
England 


Total  additional  Members   

Members  of  the  House  not  to  be  dis- 
franchised   


Total 


168 

490 

5 
3 
1 

8 

34 
55 

106 
490 
596 


Making  a  decrease  of  sixty-two  Members 
in  the  total  number  of  Representatives.  I 
will  now  state  the  number  of  additional 
persons  who^  I  suppose,  will  be  entitled  to 


honours  without  merit, places  withoutduty, 
and  pensionB  without  service — for  such  an 
aristocracy  Ihaveuosympath;;  and  I  think, 
the  sooner  its  influence  is  carried  away 
with  the  corruption  on  which  it  has  thrive 
the  better  for  the  country,  in  which  it  h; 
repressed  so  long  every  wholesome  and  in- 
vigorating influence.  Language  has  been 
held  on  this  subject,  which  I  hope  will  not 
be  heard  in  future.  A  call  has  been  madi 
upon  the  aristocracy — all  whoareconnectec 
with  it  have  been  summoned  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  people.  Some  persoi 
have  even  ventured  to  say,  that  they,  by 
their  numerical  strength,  could  put  down 
what  they  call  sedition.  But  the  question 
at  issue  does  not  respect  the  putting  dowi 
of  sedition.  The  real  question  is,  whether, 
without  some  large  measure  of  Reform,  the 
business  of  the  country  can  be  carried  on 
with  the  confidence  and  the  support  of  the 
people  ?  I  shall  not  ask  whether  yi 
resist  Reform,  but  I  say,  that  it  has  become 
a  question  whether  or  not  the  Consti- 
tution would  now  perish  if  Reform  be 
deferred.  This  Houae,  in  its  unreformed 
state,  has  nothing  lo  look  to  but  the  sym- 
pathy, confidence,  and  support  of  the 
nation.  If  it  now  refuses  Reform,  that 
sympathy  will  be  withheld — that  support 
will  be  denied.  I  ask  you,  then,  whether, 
when  his  Majesty's  Ministers  are  convinced 
that  Reform  is  necessary,  and  when  they 
have  the  approbation  of  their  gracious 
Sovereign  for  bringing  this  proposition 
before  the  House  ;  when  they  declare  that 
Reform  is  indispensable  ;  when  multitudes 
of  petitions  pour  tipon  your  Table,  and 
myriads  of  voices  out  of  doors  put  forth 
a  just  request  for  Reform — will  this  House 
•ay,  "  Wearethejudgesofourownhonesty, 
we  despise  the  advice  of  the  Crown,  and 
disregard  at  once  the  warning  of  Ministers, 
and  the  demands  of  the  people,  whom  we 
profess  to  represent  ?"  Will  this  House  say, 
"  We  will  keep  our  power,  keep  it  how  we 
may ;  we  regard  not  the  petitions  of  the 
people,  and  are  ready  to  abide  by  all  the 
consequences  of  our  refusal ;"  I  appeal, 
^ir,  in  my  turn,  to  the  aristocracy.  The 
gentlemen  of  England  have  never  been 
found  wanting  in  any  great  crisis.  When 
the  country  was  engaged  in  war  against 
the  national  enemy — when  the  honour 
and  security  of  the  country  were  assailed 
— they  were  ever  foremost.  When  bur- 
thens were  to  be  borae,  they  were  ever  as 


when  a  great  sacrifice  is  to  be  made,  to 
show  their  generosity — to  convince  tbt 
people  of  their  public  spirit — and  t' 
identify  themselves  for  tbe  futare  with  tbf 
people.  Upon  the  genlleraeii  of  Enjiaai 
then,  I  call,  f  ask  them  tocomeforwu<L 
and,  by  their  conduct  on  this  occasion,!; 
give  security  to  the  Throne,  stability  d 
Parliament  and  the  Constitution,  and 
strength  and  peace  to  the  country,  lis 
question  is  to  be  decided  by  this  H<n»:. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  pro- 
position, the  King's  Ministers  will  iV-J 
that  they  have  done  their  duty.  TVi 
have  hitherto  pursued  an  even  ul 
straightforward  line,  consulting  no  [ct- 
ticular  class  or  party,  but  acting  acced- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  what  they  consider- 
ed their  duty.  Wherever  the  line  of  doty 
has  led  them,  they  have  not  hesitated  u 
encounter  any  difficulties  by  whid 
they  were  met.  I  need  only  refer  d 
their  firm  and  vigorous  exertions  oflbe 
laws,  by  which  those  disturbances,  «h>i 
unhappily  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
when  they  took  office,  have,  I  may  siy. 
been  entirely  put  Em  end  to.  By  t£' 
vigorous  exertion  of  law,  passed  bef^-! 
they  came  into  office  by  another  Minis'r,. 
they  have  been  enabled  to  put  down  i'^-: 
system  of  agitation  which  had  commeocrf 
in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  which  threatir- 
ed  such  fatal  results.  In  neither  of  tbos 
instances,  I  may  venture  to  say,  has  iW 
been  anything  like  a  bending  to  popciJ 
clamour  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  or  a  desire  to  ingratiate  iher;- 
selves  with  the  people,  for  the  mere  sale 
of  obtaining  popular  and  transient  faro.:. 
1  therefore  think  1  am  justified  in  savin:. 
that  we  are  to  be  believed  when  we  cwv 
forward  and  state,  that  we  consider  w^-- 
effectual  measure  of  Reform  to  be  nece^wt'- 
I  say,  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  belif^r 
when  we  assert  that  it  is  not  for  ^c' 
sinister  end  of  our  own  we  bring  forw. 
the  present  measure,  but  because  wr  ^r. 
interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  t>~ 
country,  which  welfare  we  conceive  to  ^ 
best  consulted  by  the  adoption  of  a  timv  • 
andan  effective  Reform — because  we  th^ii 
that,  by  such  a  course  alone  we  shall  S 
enabled  to  give  permanency  to  that  Con>:  - 
tution  which  has  been  so  long  the  admir- 
ation of  nations,  on  account  of  its  popnU;. 
spirit,  but  which  cannot  eiist  much  longtr. 
unless  strengthened  by  an  additioiial  i::- 
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Letlier,  in  a  country  like  this,  accustomed 
the  people  are  to  vote  openly,  whether 
actors  would  ever  avail  themselves  of  the 
crecy  of  .the  ballot.     But  if  they  could 
t  induced  to  adopt  this  mode,  I  have  still 
eat  doubts  as  to  its  practical  effects.     It 
very  doubtful  to  me  whether  there  is  any 
ass  or  description  of  men  who  will  not  be 
v^ayed  by  influence,  in  whatever  manner 
lat  influence  may  be  manifested.     Men 
r  rank  and  title  may  still  desire  to  have 
ower  over  the  multitude,  and  it  is  not  clear 
>  me  that  the  ballot  would  counteract  the 
ifluence  of  such  men.    They  would  en- 
eavour   to  exercise   the  same  influence 
ver  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that  in- 
luence  once  acquired,  where  is  the  pro- 
ection  afforded  by  the  ballot?      I  am 
>ound  to  say,  moreover,  that  above  all 
hings,   it  appears  very  doubtful  that  it 
KTOuld  be  at  all  advisable  to  have  any  class 
^f  persons  wholly  irresponsible  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  a  great  public  duty.     For,  if  we 
can  suppose  ballot  to  be  completely  suc- 
cessful in  concealing  the  voter,  he  is,  and 
must  be,  iiTesponsible  in  the  exercise  of  a 
vast  power,      1  am  not  one  of  those  who 
wish  to  see  such  power  placed  in  any  hands. 
Men  who  follow  Courts,  advise  an  arbitrary 
king ;  persons  enamoured  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank  are  willing  slaves  to  an  arbi- 
trary aristocracy ;  men  of  a  more  generous 
and  enthusiastic  nature  exalt  an  arbitrary 
multitude;  but  those  who  weigh  things 
soberly  and  calmly,  see  in  all  these  shapes 
a  fallible  being,  whose  mind  may  be  clouaed 
by  every  variety  of  error,  and  whose  will 
n^ay  be  misdirected  by  every  storm  of 
passion.     In  our  country,  at  least,  it  is  in 
the  influence  of  one  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment over  another,  of  the  Crown  over  the 
Lords,  of  the  Commons  over  the  Crown,  of 
public  opinion  over  all,  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  seek  for  a  security  against  the 
encroachments  of  tyranny  of  every  descrip- 
tion.   I  arrive  at  last  at  the  objections 
which  may  be  made  to  the  plan  we  propose. 
I  shall  be  told,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
overturn  the  institutions  of  our  ancestors. 
I   maintain,   that  in  departing  from  the 
letter,  we  preserve  the  spirit  of  those  in- 
stitutions.   Our  opponents  say,  our  ances- 
tors gave  Old  Sarum  Representatives,  there- 
fore we  should  give  Old  Sarum  Representa- 
tives.-We  say,  our  ancestors  gave  Old 
Sarum  Representatives,  because  it  was  a 
large  town  ;  therefore  we  give  Representa- 
tives to  Manchester,  which  is  a  large  town. 
I  think  we  are  acting  more  as  our  ancestors 


would  have  acted,  by  letting  in  Represent- 
atives for  our  great  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing towns,  than  by  excluding  such 
Representatives.  I  may  be  told,  that  the 
proposed  Reform  is  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  Parliament,  as  settled  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution:  and  Mr.  Burke  may  be  quoted 
in  support  of  the  proposition,  that  as  the 
same  places  continue  to  send  Representa- 
tives, the  principle  of  the  Constitution  must 
be  the  same.  But  whilst  1  acknowledge 
Mr.  Burke's  transcendant  ability  and  un- 
equalled powers  of  reasoning,  I  cannot  ap- 
prove of  his  mode  of  arguing  this  question. 
He  might  as  well  have  held,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  Empke  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  were  the  same  as  the  principles 
of  the  Roman  Republic  in  the  days  of  the 
first  Brutus,  as  to  say,  that  because  Old 
Sarum,  from  its  size  and  importance  in  the 
time  of  Edward  drd,  sent  Representatives 
to  Parliament,  it  should  continue  to  send 
those  Representatives,  or  else  we  should 
no  longer  follow  up  the  principle  of  our 
ancestors  in  forming  the  constitution  of 
this  House.  It  has  been  asserted  also,  if  a 
Reform  were  to  be  effected,  that  many  men 
of  great  talents,  who  now  get  into  this  House 
for  close  boroughs,  would  not  be  able  to 
procure  seats.  I  have  never  entertained  any 
apprehensions  of  the  sort,  for  1  believe  that 
no  Reform  that  can  be  introduced  will  have 
the  eflect  of  preventing  wealth,  probity, 
learning,  and  wit,  from  having  their  proper 
influence  upon  elections.  My  learned  and 
hon.  friend  near  me,  his  Majesty's  Attorney 
General,  is  an  illustrious  instance  that,  in 
large  and  populous  boroughs,  lawyers  of 
eminence,  and  gentlemen  of  great  talents 
and  public  spirit,  will  be  spontaneously 
chosen.  It  may  be  said  too,  that  one  great 
and  injurious  eflect  of  the  measures  i  pro- 
pose will  be,  to  destroy  the  power  and 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  This  I  deny. 
I  utterly  deny  that  this  plan  can  have  any 
such  effect.  Wherever  the  aristocracy 
reside,  receiving  large  incomes,  performing 
important  duties,  relieving  the  poor  by 
charity,  and  evincing  private  worth  and 
public  virtue,  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
that  they  should  not  possess  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  public  opinion,  and  have  an 
equal  weight  in  electing  persons  to  serve 
their  country  in  Parliament.  Though  such 
persons  may  not  have  the  direct  nomination 
of  members  under  this  Bill,  I  contend  that 
they  will  have  as  much  influence  as  they 
ought  to  have.  But  if  by  aristocracy  those 
persons  are  meant  who  do  not  live  among 
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the  people,  who  know  nothing  of  the  people, 
and  who  care  nothing  for  them — wlio  seek 
honours  without  merit,  places  without  duty, 
and  pensions  without  service — for  such  an 
aristocracy  I  have  no  sympathy ;  and  I  think, 
the  sooner  its  influence  is  carried  away 
with  the  corruption  on  which  it  has  thriven, 
the  better  for  the  country,  in  which  it  has 
repressed  so  long  every  wholesome  and  in- 
vigorating influence.     Language  has  been 
held  on  this  subject,  which  I  hope  will  not 
be  heard  in  future.     A  call  has  been  made 
upon  the  aristocracy — all  who  are  connected 
with  it  have  been  summoned  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  people.     Some  persons 
have  even  ventured  to  say,  that  they,  by 
their  numerical  strength,  could  put  down 
what  they  call  sedition.     But  the  question 
at  issue  does  not  respect  the  putting  down 
of  sedition.    The  real  question  is,  whether, 
without  some  large  measure  of  Reform,  the 
business  of  the  country  can  be  carried  on 
with  the  confidence  and  the  support  of  the 
people  ?   I  shall  not  ask  whether  you  can 
resist  Reform,  but  I  say,  that  it  has  become 
a  question   whether  or   not  the  Consti- 
tution would  now  perish   if  Reform  be 
deferred.     This  House,  in  its  unreformed 
state,  has  nothing  to  look  to  but  the  sym- 
pathy,  confidence,    and    support  of  the 
nation.     If  it  now  refuses  Reform,  that 
sympathy  will  be  withheld — that  support 
will  be  denied.     I  ask  you,  then,  whether, 
when  his  Majesty's  Ministers  are  convinced 
that  Reform  is  necessary,  and  when  they 
have  the  approbation  of   their  gracious 
Sovereign  for  bringing  this    proposition 
before  the  House ;  when  they  declare  that 
Reform  is  indispensable ;  when  multitudes 
of  petitions  pour  upon  your  Table,  and 
myriads  of  voices  out  of  doors  put  forth 
a  just  request  for  Reform — will  this  House 
say,  "  We  are  the  judges  of  our  own  honesty, 
we  despise  the  advice  of  the  Crown,  and 
disregard  at  once  the  warning  of  Ministers, 
and  the  demands  of  the  people,  whom  we 
profess  to  represent  ?**  Will  this  House  say, 
••  We  will  keep  our  power,  keep  it  how  we 
may ;  we  regard  not  the  petitions  of  the 
people,  and  are  ready  to  abide  by  all  the 
consequences  of  our  refusal  ;*'     I  appeal, 
Sir,  in  my  turn,  to  the  aristocracy.     The 
gentlemen  of  England  have  never  been 
found  wanting  in  any  great  crisis.     When 
the  country  was  engaged  in  war  against 
the  national  enemy — ^when    the  honour 
and  security  of  the  country  were  assailed 
— they  were  ever  foremost.     When  bur- 
thens were  to  be  borne,  they  were  ever  as 
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ready  to  bear  their  share  as  any  other  d^ 
of  the  community.       I    ask   them  qdt 
when  a  gpreat  sacrifice   is  to  be  made,  d 
show  their    generosity — to  convince  tk 
people    of   their    public    spirit — and  t* 
identify  themselves  for  the  fature  with  ^ 
people.    Upon  the  gentlemen  of  Eogksi 
then,  I  call.     I  ask  them  to  come  forwd, 
and,  by  their  conduct  on  this  occasion,!: 
give  security  to  the   Throne,  stability  ti. 
Parliament    and   the    Constitution,   iti 
strength  and  peace  to  the  country.    Tbs 
question  is  to  be  decided  by  this*  Honac. 
Whatever  may  be  the  resoit  of  this  pr?- 
position,  the   King's   Ministers  will  frtJ 
that  they  have   done    their    duty.    Hirv 
have    hitherto    pursued    an     even    a&i 
straightforward   line,  consulting  no  par- 
ticular class  or  party,  but  acting  accort- 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  what  they  consider- 
ed their  duty.     Wherever  the  line  of  dcty 
has  led  them,  they  have  not  hesitated  u 
encounter    any     difficulties     by    whid 
they  were  met.     I  need   only  refer  t? 
their  firm    and  vigorous  exertions  of  tbe 
laws,  by  which  those  disturbances,  vhidi 
unhappily  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
when  they  took  office,  have,   I  may  sar, 
been  entirely  pui  an   end  to.     By  ita 
vigorous  exertion  of  law,   pa^ed  before 
they  came  into  office  by  another  Ministn. 
they  have  been  enabled  to  put  down  tkt 
system  of  agitation  which  had  commenced 
in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  which  threaten- 
ed such  fatal  results.     In  neither  of  tbo$e 
instances,  I  may  venture  to  say,  has  there 
been  anything  like  a  bending  to  popular 
clamour  on    the   part  of    his   Majesty's 
Ministers,  or  a  desire  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  people,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  obtaining  popular  and  transient  favour. 
I  therefore  think  I  am  justified  in  saying, 
that  we  are  to  be  believed  when  we  come 
forward  and  state,  that  we  consider  soxe 
effectual  measure  of  Reform  to  be  necessary. 
I  say,  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  belieTed 
when  we  assert  that  it   is    not  for  any 
sinister  end  of  our  own  we  bring  forward 
the  present  measure,  but  because  we  are 
interested  in   the  future  welfare  of  this 
country,  which  welfare  we  conceive  to  be 
best  consulted  by  the  adoption  of  a  timely 
and  an  effective  Reform — because  we  think. 
that,  by  such  a  course  alone  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  give  permanency  to  that  Consti- 
tution which  has  been  so  long  the  admir- 
ation of  nations,  on  account  of  its  popalar, 
spirit,  but  which  cannot  eitist  much  longer, 
unless  strengthened  by  an  additional  in- 
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ision  of  popular  spirit,  commensurate 
ith  the  progress  ofknowledgeandthe  in- 
reased  intelligence  of  the  age.  To 
stablish  the  Constitution  on  a  firm  basis, 
on  must  show  that  you  are  determined 
ot  to  be  the  representatives  of  a  small 
lass,  or  of  a  particular  interest;  but  to 
orm  a  body,  who,  representing  the  people, 
pringing  from  the  people,  and  sympathising 
viih  the  people,  can  fairly  call  on  the 
»eople  to  support  the  future  burthens  of 
He  country,  and  to  struggle  witl\  the 
uture  difficulties  which  it  may  have  to 
iocounter ;  confident  that  those  who  call 
ipon  them  are  ready  to  join  them  heart 
ind  hand :  and  are  only  looking,  like 
:hemselves,  to  the  glory  and  welfare  of 
England.  I  conclude.  Sir,  by  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  amending  the 
state  of  the  Representation  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Sir  J,  Sebright  seconded  the  Motion. 
The  hon.  Baronet  observed,  that  the  state- 
ment which  had  been  made  by  his  noble 
friend  was  so  distinct,  and  so  clear,  that  he 
felt  himself  highly  honoured  in  having  the 
opportunity  of  seconding  it.     Reform  was, 
in  his  opinion,  a  measure  so  necessary  to 
give  tranquillity  to  the  country,  and  to  up- 
hold its  real  interests,  that  his  only  sorrow 
was,  that  it  had  not  been  brought  forward 
sooner.    He  had  come  down  to  the  House 
without  knowing  what  the  plan  of  Reform 
was  to  be ;  but  conceiving  it  more  than 
probable  that  he  should  vote  for  any  plan 
of  Reform,  because  he  saw  how  much  Re- 
form was  needed.     He  believed  it  to  be 
absolutely    necessary;    for    that   House, 
which  professed  to  be  the  Representatives 
of  the  people  of  England,  had  entirely 
lost  their  confidence.     Upon  that  convic- 
tion he  would  have  voted  for  almost  any 
species  of  Reform  ;  but  since  he  had  heard 
the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  had  formed 
a  determination  to  give  that  his  cordial 
support.    As  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
follow  his  noble  friend's  statements,   the 
plan  he  had  proposed  appeared  to  be  good 
in   every  particular,    and  he  would  not 
trespass  further  on  the  time  of  the  House, 
than  to  ezpress  how  happy  he  was  to  se- 
cond such  a  proposition.     He,  for  one, 
would  fully,  heartily,  and  thoroughly,  give 
his  support  to  this  measure,  which  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  the  most  desirable  that 
had  ever  been  brought  forward. 
The  question  having  been  put, 
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Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis  said  :* 
Mr.  Speaker ; — Few  men,  I  believe,  can 
rise  to  address  the  House,  excited  as  it 
has  been  by  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord, 
without  some  feeling  of  self-distrust.     Of 
the  cause   itself  which  I  advocate — the 
cause  of  the  existing  and  ancient  institu- 
tions of  the  country — I  have  no  distrust. 
Yet  I  own  that  I  approach  the  discussion 
of  this  question  with  a  sensation  of  awe  at 
the  contemplation  of   the  abyss,  on  the 
brink  of  which  we  stand,  and  into  which 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  will,  if  suc- 
cessful, hurl  us.      With    a  deep   sense, 
therefore,  of  the  danger  of  our  position, 
I  rise  to  endeavour  to  recall  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  (for  on  such  a  subject 
there  can  be  little  novelty  on  either  side) 
facts  and  arguments,  which,  urged  in  hap- 
pier times,  and  by  abler  men,  have  been 
successful  in  persuading  the  House  to  re- 
sist measures  similar  to  the  present.     The 
noble  Lord  has  stated,  that  there  is  one 
peculiarity  in  his  motion  which  claims  the 
special  attention  of  the  House.     I  admit 
it.     This  is  the  6rst  time,  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  that  any  person,  invested  even  with 
the  reflected  light  of  the  Government,  has 
come  down  to  the  House  formally  to  re- 
quire the  House  to  declare  that  it  is  in- 
competent to  the   just  discharge  of   its 
legislative  functions.     It  is  the  first  time, 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  that  the  advisers  of 
his  Majesty  have  thought   fit  to  pledge 
themselves,  and  to  endeavour  to  pledge 
their  Sovereign,  before  his  people,  to  the 
doctrine,  "  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  people ;" 
is  unworthy  to  stand  between  their  fellow  • 
subjects  and  the  throne.     The  doctrine 
itself  is  not  new ;  but  it  is  now  brought 
forward  under  circumstances  so  new,  as  to 
invest  it  with  a  character  not  more  distinct 
than  ill-omened.       The  noble  Lord  has 
also  stated,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  his  speech,  that  the  object  of  his 
motion  is  demanded  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  people.    The  noble  Lord  has  talked, 
not  only  of  the  myriads  of  petitions,  but 
of  the  millions  of  those  who  now  come 
forward,    I  admit  that   he  added  at  one* 
time,  "for  their  just  requests,"  but    at 
another,    he    said,     ''  to    demand   their 
rights;"    and  when  I  am  told  that  the 
people  "  demand*'  any  thing,    I   am  re- 
minded of  Home  Tooke's  expression,  that 

*  From  the  Speech  published  by  Hatchard 
and  Son,  Picoadilly,  Svo.^VVith  additional 
Notes. 
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''  the  people  hate  hands.**  Sir,  I  will  not 
•ay  that  this  language  of  the  nohle  Lord 
it  absolutely  unparliamentary ;  but  I  will 
•ay,  that  it  approaches  as  nearly  to  a 
threat,  as  the  forms  of  the  House  can 
allow;  and»  if  suffered,  will  entirely  anni> 
hilate  our  deliberative  character,  and  will 
reduce  us  to  the  mere  function  of  speak* 
ing  the  will  of  others  from  day  to  day. 
But  1  will,  first,  examine  the  fact,  and 
then  the  inference.  I  deny  the  fact ;  but, 
if  I  admitted  the  fact,  1  would  dLiclaim 
the  inference.  First,  thea,  as  to  the  fact, 
that  the  people  of  England  do  demand 
the  Reform  of  this  House.  I  know  well 
th»t  this  argument  has  been  often  used 
before,  when  similar  measures  were  brought 
forward ;  but  I  notice  it  now  more 
anniott&lT,  because  it  is  the  first  time  that 
•nT  »«.  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
Kind's  councils  has  come  down  to  this 
Hou5e  to  influence  our  deliberations  on 
any  UKPasure  of  the  King*s  Ministers,  by 
prcH^Uitifting  to  u»,  on  their  authority,  that 
th«  people  demand  its  adoption.  [Lord 
JoSn  Russell  denied  baring  used  the 
f'^rft^e  in  the  tense  described.]  If  the 
t*«^^4<  I  ord  intended  that  *^  the  demand 
of  t>c  people*'  was  not«  in  its  beginning 
aiNt  tts  euxi.  a  species  of  iatimtdation,  I 


M 


country  waseter  so  lU-gevcrmed*  no  paofk 
ever  so  oppressed,  deokd   the  lait  meUi 
choly  privilege  of  oomplaioipg,"  thosfi 
in  fact,  they  were  then,  fts  tisey  aie  lzm 
allowed  to  make,  and  were   fnaking  few 
lessly,  complaints  amonntii^    almost  te 
sedition.     Without  going  back  to  the  tine 
of  Bolingbroke  and  Walpole,    I   will  fss- 
duce  one  passage  from  Burke,  whi^  mgz. 
almost  be  transferred  totidrnm^  tferhis  to  tk- 
present  day.     *'  Nobody,   I    believe,  w£ 
consider  it   merely  as    the     language  ff 
spleen  or  disappointment,,  if   I  say,  tbi: 
there  is  something  particularly  alarming  c 
the  present  conjuncture.    Tbwe  is  hardh  i 
man,  in  or  out  of  power,  vbo  holds  as* 
other  language."     «    ♦    •    •     *«  That  « 
know  neither  now  to  yidd,  nor  how  to  es- 
force ;  that  hardly  any  thin|^  above  or  ix- 
low,  abroad  or  at  home,    ie    aouad  S3€ 
entire;  but  that  disconnection  mud  eoak- 
sioo,  in  offices,  in  parties,  in  laoiilies,  ^^ 
Parliament,  in  the  nation,  prevail  faeyoc' 
the  disorders  of  any  former  timea :  tface 
are  liscts  univaraally  admitted  and  lassest- 
ed.    This  state  of  thiaga  is  the  moR  ex- 
traordinary,   because    the   ^reat    psrtia 
whidi  formerly  divided  and   ayitalfld  thi 
kingdom,  are  known  to  ha  in   a  maase 
entn«ly    dissolved.     No    great    extcisal 
calamity  has  visited  the  nation,  no  peiri- 
leoce,  or  famine.    We  do  not  labour,  at 


'••sssvn 


present,  under  any  srhe—  of  taTSlias. 

new  or  oppressive  in  the  qaaatity  or  in  the 
mode.     Nor  are  we  engaged  in  nnsacccsi- 
to   tS.>se  domandss  or  j  ful  war,  in  which  our  misfortunes  mifbi 
V  ^>^i  \i  be  fr;ccted.  But  I  easily  pervert   oor  judgment;    and  oor 


ssSntivt  K>  the  correction  ;  but  I  understood, 
v*^^..  ross:."^"\\  the  niAjorinr  of  those  who 
Vo^-vi  tK^  Yvh^  1  ord  understood )  that  the 
«':c*r<(;:^v  proposed  lv>  US  bv  thts  reier* 
c"oe  '^  :^<  oo:^wnx^$  of  the  people  was 
c    S"'   ^i   " 

t*"*  :^?^-^  ^Mi^e  tKTt:  anc^  ihe  poor»le  of !  minds,  sore  from  the  loss  of  national  fi^< 
K- :?»•*-;  t^'^'fc  ir^vie  oaRKWHts  tor  Reform  I  might  feel  every  blow  of  fortnne  »  • 
t*^  *•*  fVx  ►^'vv  W?^-r  on  KvTr*^  o^rasions  f ,  crime  in  government.'^  One  shoold  think 
V\v'  ^  -M-  .♦  %?>^  -rctr^  i*.s  own  times  ;  on  leading  such  a  passage  from  suck  i 
*"*  *  -^^  N>'  vv-  3fc*  ijy-  wor>iJ :  he  sees  what '  man,  that  the  end  of  the  world,  or  at  Usit 
*<  K*->-»'  *•  -  :  K*  Rvro-tik  or  he  never  '  of  this  kingdom,  had  arrived.  Yet,  bt 
K^n^  m^  ?;  •*  jv^tf.  i'W  consequence  .  Gad*s  blessing,  we  survived  the  critis, snfi 
rs^  •'-♦  *>  $  ^  Av<$^H>n  o'  crr.^TftiioRs  we  look  back  with  surprise  on  the  eaaggeistioi 
^^-  -  i\  VNW^-  n  o^  o.viji-^^^Tvn^i  aSoct    vhich  had  so  described  it.  Again,  read  tb« 

*■  *^^  ^"^  ' "*M.    VN?\  >-v  icd    civVJiT  ol'   Yorkshire  address,  at  the  ckae  of  the  Ane* 

•  ^v^  -^A^  : '-c  ^^v-^^'Nv  .-v.  corri.'-.ivn,  ncaawar;  look  at  the  addiesaas  freei  biiV 
^V*     *^    V    --S  VN-V-.  t'^r.  -;  ^,v,  ol  he    the  counties  of  England,  and  at  the  eff 

IS.  I  sonoe    who  at  that  dmyarere  the  leaden  of  the  p0> 
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pl«>     Look  at  the  declaration  of  a  Lm^* 


*  TSoQghts  on  the  cause  of  the  presem  Do- 
ccr'«:rs,     1770.  Butie,  8vt>.  ii.  2!9l 

♦  T^:  Doke  of  Rutland  m  Ca?nhii^^h:.'t: 
t^r  F.iri  of  Surrey,  afierwsrds  Doke  of  >\ '- 

V,  ir  Camb^ami;  Sir  "ntoaas  Acfand  f- 
rVroncHiT* :  Sjr  Georce  O-  Vmtl  la  GV-c- 
cesterskue ;  the  Duke  of 
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Liieutenant  that  the  houses  of  counter-ad- 
dressers should  be  marked;  the  exhort- 
ation to  householders  to  provide  them- 
selves with  arms  ;  the  advice  that  ''  each 
man  should  keep  a  fire-lock  in  the  comer 
of   his  bed-room,  and  should  learn  to  fire 
and  charge  with  bayonet  firmly  and  regu- 
larly'' against  those  who  in  his  day  resist- 
ed   this  cry  of  Reform.*      Again,  more 
specifically  whcA  a  bill  of  Reform  was 
in  this  House  in  1782,  we  were  told,  that 
unless  we  passed  it,  we  were  ruined  ;  we 
were  reminded  of  the  Briareus  hands  of 
lUe  multitude ;  we  were  told,  that  we  had 
one  hour  to  deliberate  before  we  surren- 
dered.   These  were  almost  the  words  of 
Home  Tooke.    He  is  writing  to  Dunning : 
**  The  people  must  be  satisfied   in  their 
just  expectations,  and  most  surely  will  be 
so.     Ministers  will  surely  grant   with  a 
good  grace  what  cannot  be  much  longer 
withheld.    They  will  at  least,  (if  not  infa- 
tuated) catch  the  present  fortunate  oppor- 
tunity," &c.  &c.    "  They  will  riot  wait  to 
be  received  with  acorn  and  hootings  for 
their  offer  to  us  of  that  which  we  should 
now  receive  with  gratitude.    /  will  venture 
to  assert  that  they  have  no  time  to  lose. 
If  they  are  timely  wise,  they  will  yet  give 
to  the  people  their  sober,  moderate,  fair 
and  honest  rights.- *t    We  resisted  the  cry, 
and  by  God's  blessing,  we  are  safe.  Again, 
in   1793  what  was  the  cry?  how  was  it 
raised,    how  urged  on,   bow   subdued? 
Look  at  the  words  of  Condorcet ;  he  was 
writing  on  the  23rd  Nov.  1792 :    '♦  Since 
the  explosion  of  liberty  in  France  a  holloa* 
fermentation  has  shown  itself  in  England, 
and  has  more  than  once  disconcerted  all 
the  ministerial  operations.     Popular  so- 
cieties have  been  established  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  a  Parliamentary  Reform 
has  been  talked  of,  (just  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  at  the  end  of  the  year  1788  we  in 
France  talked  of  the  necessity  of  calling 
together  the  States  General).     It  is  well 
known  what  a  number  of  persons  there  are 
who  think  rightly,  and  daily  enlighten  the 
people  of  England,  and  whose  opinions 
furnish   subjects  for   useful   disputation. 
This  people,  who  at  once /ear  and  desire 
such  a  revolution  as  ours,  will  necessarily 

See  the  entire  list  of  forty-one  counties  in  the 
Memoirii  of  Granville  Sharp,  4to.  1820.  p. 
195. 

*  The  advice  of  no  less  a  man  than  Sir  W. 
Jones.    Jones's  Works,  iv.  576.* 

t  Home's  Letter  to  Dunning,  1782,  p.  32— 
33.  36. 


be  drawn  along  by  those  courageous  and 
enlightened  persons,  who  always  deter- 
mine the  first  steps ;  the  opening  of  the 
Session  of  Parliament  which  approaches, 
will  infallibly  become  the  occasion  of  the 
Reforms  which  are  the  most  urgent ;  such 
as  those  which  regard  the  national  repre- 
sentation : — from  thence  to  the  entire  esta- 
blishment of  a  Republic  the  transition  will 
be  the  less  tedious,  because  the  found- 
ations of  liberty  have  long  existed  in  Eng- 
land.'** That  cry  for  Reform  was  then 
raised  by  sympathy  with  revolutionary 
France ;  it  was  said  triumphantly  in 
France  to  lead  here  to  a  republic ;  it  was 
urged  on  here  by  men  of  at  least  as  much 
talent  as  the  present :  it  was  subdued,  un- 
der a  good  Providence,  by  the  firmness  and 
virtue  of  the  Government.  Again,  in  1819, 
the  Manchester  meeting  was  preceded,  at- 
tended, followed,  by  almost  insurrectionary 
movements  throughout  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Look  at  the  periodical  press  of 
London  at  that  time :  is  it  more  formid- 
able now  ?  Yet  the  danger  was  met,  avert- 
ed, and  beaten  down.  Look  again  at 
1823,  when  a  foreign  excitement  was 
superadded  to  domestic  distress ;  and  the 
cry  for  Reform,  as  *'  the  great  remedy," 
was  then  also  represented  to  be  universal. 
These  are  instances  sufficient  to  prove 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time,  when  the 
people  have  been  represented  as  clamor- 
ous for  Reform ;  they  prove  also  that 
those  clamours  have  been  silenced  with- 
out concession  :  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  they  might  not  now,  whatever  be 
their  present  violence,  be  silenced  with 
equal  success  by  equal  spirit.  ^*  Faction," 
as  Burke  has  told  us,t  **  will  make  its 
cries  resound  through  the  nation,  as  if 
the  whole  were  in  an  uproar,  when  by  far 
the  majority,  and  much  the  better  part, 
will  seem  for  awhile  annihilated,  by  the 
quiet  in  which  their  virtue  and  modera- 
tion incline  them  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
Government."  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
does  exist  at  this  time,  considerable  agi- 
tation on  this  subject  through  the  country ; 
a  state  of  diseased  and  feverish  excite- 
ment :  but  I  do  deny  that  it  is  general,  in 
the  sense  of  the  noble  Lord ;  and  I  see 
clearly  the  temporary  causes  in  which  it 
has  arisen.  All  are  to  be  found  in  the 
three  days  of  Paris ;  and  in  the  revolution, 

•  Collection  of  Addresses,  4to.  1793,  p.  10. 
t  Thottghu  on  the  Cause  of  the  present 
Discontents.    1770.    WorkSi  ii.  267. 
2N2 
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which,  in  Belgium  also,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  those  days.  This  effect  is  not 
n3w  in  our  later  history;  whenever,  in- 
deed, there  has  been  any  insurrection  in 
any  other  country — as- ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  in  Naples  and  in  Piedmont,  it  has 
been  found  to  be  epidemic,  conveyed  with 
more  or  less  virulence  and  rapidity  to 
other  parts,  and,  as  such,  brought  to 
this  kingdom,  by  what  means,  I  know 
not ;  but  this,  at  least,  is  clear,  that  popu- 
lar movements  are  found  here  and  in  the 
one  half  of  Europe  in  rapid  succession, 
whenever  they  have  arisen  any  where  in 
the  other  half.  I  am,  therefore,  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  statement,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  «ire  eager  for 
Reform.  Of  this  I  am  quite  sure,  that 
the  number  of  public  meetings  on  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Question,  the  number  of 
their  petitions,  the  number  of  names  sub- 
scribed to  them,  exceeded  all  that  we  have 
yet  seen  in  respect  to  Reform.  But  if  I 
were  to  admit  the  fact,  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  now  eager  for 
Reform,  I  should  deny  the  conclusion. 
This  House  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
cries  of  a  majority  of  the  people  to  decide 
in  favour  of  any  change.  The  distinc- 
tion which  I  always  took  as  to  the  value 
of  petitions  was  this,  that  where  the  parties 
sought  for  no  more  than  the  conserva- 
tion of  blessings  which  they  actually 
enjoyed,  they  were  entitled  to  great 
weight;  but,  where  they  sought  for  change, 
(change,  the  nature  of  which,  and  the 
necessity  of  which,  could  be  ascertained 
only  by  deliberation)  the  petitions  of 
large  bodies  of  men  are  not  necessarily 
entitled  to  the  same  weight  as  are  petitions 
praying  that  there  may  be  no  change.  I 
never  will  admit  that  any  man  has  such 
good  means  of  jifdging  in  respect  to  what 
he  has  not,  as  in  respect  to  what  he  has : 
and,  the  mere  multiplication  of  numbers, 
asking  for  what  they  have  not,  can  never, 
without  reference  to  the  reasons  which  they 
urge,  be  an  argument  to  which  a  delibe- 
rative body  can  be  justified  in  yielding;. 
The  allusion  is  almost  too  trite  to  be  used ; 
but  I  might  remind  the  noble  Lord,  that 
there  may  be  a  tyranny  of  many  as  well  as 
of  one ;  and  that  it  is  as  much  the  part 
and  the  duty  of  a  brave  and  wise  man,  to 
resist  the  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
as  the  vultus  instantis  tyranni.  This 
House  is  not  a  collection  of  Deputies,  as 
the  States  Qeneral  of  Holland,  and  as  the 
aisemblies  in  some  other  continental  coun- 


tries. We  are  not  sent  here  day  by  day 
to  represent  the  opinions  of  our  consti- 
tuents. Their  local  rights,  their  municipal 
privileges,  we  are  bound  to  protect;  their 
general  interests  we  are  bound  to  consult 
at  all  times  ;  but  not  their  will,  unless  it 
shall  coincide  with  our  own  deliberate 
sense  of  right.  We  are  sent  here  with  a 
large  and  liberal  confidence;  and  when 
elected,  we  represent  not  the  particular 
place  only  for  which  we  are  returned,  but 
the  interests  of  the  whole  empire.  We 
are  sent  here  to  legislate,  not  for  the 
wishes  of  any  set  of  men,  but  for  the 
wants  and  the  rights  of  all.  When  usage 
and  legal  decisions,  superseding  an  ex- 
press statute,*  now  formally  repealed,  first 
severed  the  connection  between  the 
borough  and  the  candidate,  and  left  the 
borough  at  liberty  to  choose  any  man  from 
any  other  spot,  there  ceased  to  be  any 
pretence  for  regarding  the  party  elected, 
as  elected  for  a  small  or  for  a  great  place ; 
he  became,  and  now  becomes,  when  he 
enters  this  House,  the  Representative  of 
all  the  people  of  England.  The  words  of 
the  King's  Writf  to  the  Return ingOfficer 
of  us  all,  are,  that  he  should  duly  cause 
election  to  be  made  of  persons  to  treat ; — 
not  about  Newton  in  Lancashire,  or  New- 
ton in  Hampshire :  Newport  in  Cornwall, 
or  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  but 
about  *'  certain  arduous  and  urgent  affairs 
concerning  us,  the  state,  and  defence  of 
our  Kingdom,  and  the  Church."  If  in  our 
conduct  there  be  error,  our  constituents 
have  their  remedy  at  a  dissolution.  At 
that  time  we  surrender  our  stewardship  to 
those  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  us ; 
and  receive  it  again,  or  not,  according  to 
their  will,  and  their  estimate  of  our  con- 
duct. The  fact  is,  that  no  mistakes  are 
more  common,  or,  at  the  same  time,  more 
real,  than  those  connected  with  the  state 
of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 
Men  create  theories  and  adore  them; 
they  make  beautiful  statues,  and  fall 
in  love  with  them ;  they  raise  a  gol- 
den image,  and  call  on  us  to  worship  it. 
Our  system  is  unwritten — it  is  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  our  history.  The  Kings 
Writs,  the  King's  Charters,  the  Statutes 
of  the  Realm,  these,  and  the  practice  of 

•  1  Hen.  5,  c.  1.  [see  8  Hen.  6.  c.  7.  §.  i.] 
confirined  23  Hen.  6,  c.  14.;  repealed  by 
14  Geo.  3,  c.  58 ;  but  Lord  Coke  holds  that 
a  Member  sits  for  the  whole  Country,  4  Inst, 
p.  14. 

t  Roe  CD  £lectioni|  ii.  App.  r. 
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centuries,   form    our  Constitution.     We 
have  no  one  formal  document,  to  which 
we  refer  as  embodying  it:  we  have  no 
authorative  exposition  of  it.    Montesquieu 
and  Delolme  are  not  our  authorities ;  not 
even   Blackstone.      Our   Constitution   is 
not  the  work  of  a  code-maker ;  it  is  the 
growth   of  time  and  events  beyond  the 
design  or  the  calculation  of  man  :  it  is  not 
a  building,  but  a  tree ;  the  constitutions  of 
the  other  free  States  in  the  old  and  in  the 
new  world  are  the  works  of  art,  and  have 
hitherto   acted  imperfectly,  even    in  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  applied ;  but 
that  is  not  the  question  here.     We  are  to 
consider  our  own  condition,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  our  government  to  it ;  and  I  state 
distinctly,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  doc- 
trine of  others,  and  however  high  their 
names,  there  is,  so   far  as   I   know,  no 
evidence  that  our  House  was  ever  selected 
upon  any  principle  of  a  Representation  of 
population,  or  upon  any  fixed  principle  of 
Representation  whatever.  The  noble  Lord 
has  said,  that  he  grounds  his  plan  on  the 
practice  of  our  ancestors;  and  that,  on 
the  very  system  upon  which  they  called 
on  Old  Sarum  and  Gatton  to  return  Mem- 
bers, he  calls  on  Manchester  and  on  Leeds. 
I  can  only  reply,  that  I  know  no  record, 
and  can  see  no  probability,  to  shew  that  in 
either  of  these  cases,  or  in  any  case,  popu- 
lation was  an  element  in  the  calculation  of 
those    by  whom    this   House    was    first 
assembled.     I  know,  indeed,  that  it  has 
been  held  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Mr.  Hallam,  "  if,   on  running  our   eyes 
along    the  map,  we  find   any  sea- port, 
as  Sunderland  or  Falmouth,  or  any  inland 
town,  as  Leeds  or  Birmingham,  which  has 
never  enjoyed  the  Elective  Franchise,  we 
may  conclude  at  once  that  it  has  emerged 
from  obscurity  since  the  reign  of  Henry 
8th ;  "•  but  I  venture  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  the  assertion ;  and  1  think  I  can 
shew  that  small  towns  were  preferred,  and 
great  towns,  towns  great  at  the  time,  were 
neglected,  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
House  of  Commons  of  England  was  full. 
When  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  Crownf 

*  Hallam's  Constit.  Hist.  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 

f  The  fixed  annual  revenue  of  the  Con- 
queror, independently  of  casual  profits,  is 
stated  to  have  amounted  to  1,061  ^  lOs.  tdi. 
every  dav. — Ordericus  Vitalis,  p.  523.  Hume 
thinks  this  "  wholly  incredible ;"  but,  as  he 
admits  that  the  Conqueror  "  kept  no  less 
than  1422  manors  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land/' [Hume  i.  186^  4to.]  the  exaggeration  is 


was   in  part  dissipated,  kings,  wanting 
money  and  men,  called  together  those  who 
were  either  to  supply  them,  or  to  bind  and 
influence  others  to  supply  them.     First, 
they  called  the  free  barons  the  tenants  in 
capite ;  then  the  liberi  homines.   My  right 
hon.  and  hsarned  friend,  the  member  for 
Knaresborough,     opposite,    (Sir     James 
Mackintosh,)  knows    better    than    most 
men,   as  indeed   he   knows  most  things 
better  than  most  men,  how  small  a  propor- 
tion of  the  people  were  these  liberi  homi- 
nes ;  they  would  scarcely  make  a  Scotch 
constituency.    Then  "  Communities"  were 
called  by  their  Representatives ;  but  arbi- 
trarily, and  without  reference   to   num- 
bers ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  each  community  had  collectively  but 
one  vote;    so  that  where  two  Members 
were  returned,  one  voice  only  was  given.* 
Towns  of  all  classes  were  confusedly  mixed 
together;    and    Liskeard,    London,    and 
Lostwithiel,  are  arranged  in  this  order  in 
the  earliest  Parliamentary  Writs   which 
have  been  published.     The  most  conclu- 
sive proof,  however,  that  population  did 
not  constitute  the  basis  of  our  Represent- 
ation, is  to   be  found    in  the  fact,  that 
almost  in  the  very  first  day  of  our  Parlia- 
mentary History,  every  county  alike  sent 
two  Members,  and  not  more  than  two.f 

not  likely  to  be  very  great.  According  to  the 
principles  of  his  computation  the  above  sum 
stated  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  was  ecfual  in  1762 
to  11,621,910/1,  see  other  Estimates  collected 
from  Henry,  Carte,  Lyttelton,  and  Brady,  in 
Jopp's  Historical  Reflections,  p. 33.  According 
to  Sir  George  Shuckburgh's  system  for  calcu- 
lating the  depreciation  of  money,  the  reve- 
nue of  the  Conqueror,  as  stated  by  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  was  equal  to  18,000,000/.  in  the  year 
1800. 

•  Thus  when  four  Members  were  summoned 
from  London  to  attend  the  Parliament  at  York, 
any  two  of  them  had  sufficient  power  to  do 
what  is  contained  in  the  writ,  and  accordingly 
two  only  went.  8  Ed.  2,  a.  d.  1314.  Sea  the 
most  elaborate  edition  of  the  Parliamentary 
Writs,  by  Francis  Palgrave,  Esq.  who,  of  rare 
talent  and  of  rarer  acquirements  in  other  pur- 
suits, has  in  this  work  produced  a  proof  of 
almost  unrivalled  antiquarian  labour. 

f  I  am  aware  that,  in  18  Edw.  1.  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire,  and 
Cumberland,  sent  each  of  them,  three  Knights  ; 
and  every  other  cou  nty  two  Knights ;  but  the  writ 
went  indifferently  to  them  all,  to  return  two  or 
three;  a  sufficient  proof  how  little  attention 
was  pnid  to  the  principle  of  population. 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  this  difference  in 
the  counties  quoted,  it  is  clear  that  from 
the  23  Edw.l.  every  Parliament  called  by  a 
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York  and  Rutland  bad  from  the  first  (as 
to  the  last  five  or  six  years  they  continued 
to  have,)  the  same  number  of  Representa* 
tives :  und  when  the  anomalies  of  our  Re- 
presentative system,  as  they  are  called,  were 
corrected  in  the  model  Parliament  of  Crom- 
well, this  inequality  was  only  partially 
rectified;  Lancashire  receiving  from  him 
four  Members,  while  Bedfordshire  had 
five;  Staffordshire  only  three;  while  Corn- 
wall had  eight ;  it  being  certain  in  some 
cases,  and  probable  in  most  of  the  others, 
that  he,  with  his  Council  of  State  (for  he, 
too,  like  the  noble  Lord,  bad  his  Commit- 
tee of  Privy  Council  for  election  purposes) 
appropriated  the  quantum  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  any  place  to  the  prospect  of 
finding  "  well-affected"  candidates  to 
solicit  and  receive  it.*     I  am  not  arguing 


King  of  EnglaDd,  has  contained  two  knights, 
and  two  only,  from  each  county,  great  or 
small. 

•  The  tyranny  of  the  many  as  of  the  one, 
the  usurpations  under  the  name  of  "  Rights 
and  liberties,*'  and  the  last  worst  despotism, 
despotism  under  the  forms  and  pretence  of 
freedom^  may  be  found  in  our  own  history 
during  the  great  Rebellion :  and  an  eicact 
parallelism  with  the  instances  quoted  from  the 
times  of  the  Tudors,  existed  in  the  Common- 
wealth. "Their  new  Major-general s,''  says 
Prynne,  "in  their  last  elections,  prescribed 
to  all  counties,  and  to  most  cities  and  boroughs, 
by  letters  and  lists  of  names  sent  to  them, 
what  persons  thev  must  elect,  secluding  those 
they  elected  which  were  not  in  their  lists,  and 
caused  Sheriffs  to  return  many  they  nominated, 
though  never  elected,  but  protested  against  by 
those  who  were  to  choose  them." — Prynne*s 
*  Plea  for  the  Lords,  p.  415. 

There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe,  that  all 
the  members  of  Croraweirs  Jint  Parliament 
were  nominated  by  his  Council,  and  personally 
summoned  by  himself.  In  Peck's  Desiderata 
Curiosa  there  is  a  Writ,  signed  by  him,  requir- 
ing Gervas  Piggott,  Esq.  to  appear  and  serve 
for  the  county  of  Nottingham,  1653 — See  also 
Whitelock's  Memorials,  1652-3.  Jopp*s  His- 
torical Reflections  on  the  Constitution,  p.  373. 
And  in  a  late  History  of  Weymouth  (Ellis's 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Weymouth  and  Mel- 
combe  Regis,  8vo.  1829,  p.  44-5,)  the  following 
passage  appears :~  "  Oliver  Cromwell  sent  the 
following  prescript  to  Dennis  Bond,  whom  he 
had  appointed  Member  for  both  towns  :-Foras- 
much  as  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Par- 
liament it  became  necessary  that  the  peace, 
safety,  and  good  Government  of  this  Comroon- 
-wealth  should  be  provided  for,  and  in  order 
thereunto,  divers  persons  fearing  God,  and  of 
approved  fidelitie  and  honestie,  ute  by  n^self, 
with  the  advice  of  my  council  of  officers, 
nominated,  to  whom  the  great  charge  and 
truste  of  809  weigbtie  affiire  is  to  becommittedi 


wbetber  the  principle  of  a  Representation, 
dependent  upon  numbers  or  upon  proper- 
ty, or  upon  both,  be  right  or  be  wrong : 

but,  as  the  noble  person  (now  the  Lord 

— -  ■     .        - 

and  haviitg  good  assurance  of  your  love  to' 
and  courage  for  God.  and  the  interest  of  His 
cause,  and  of  the  good  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth, I  Oliver  Cromwell,  Captain-gene- 
ral, and  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies 
and  forces  raised,  and  to  be  raised,  within  this 
Commonwealth;  do  hereby  summon  and  re- 
quire you,  Dennis  Bond,  £sq.  (being  one  of 
the  persons  nominated),  personally  to  be,  and 
appear  at  the  Council  Chamber,  commonly 
known  or  called  by  the  name  of  the  Council 
Chamber  at  Whitehall,  within  the  city  of 
Westminster,  upon  the  6th  day  of  July,  next 
ensuing  the  date  hereof,  then  and  there  to  take 
upon  you  the  said  truste,  unto  which  you  are 
hereby  called  and  appointed  to  serve  as  ft 
member  for  the  borough  and  town  of  Weymouth 
and  Melcombe  Regis,  and  hereof  you  are  not 
to  faile. 

"  Given  under  our  hand  and  seale  the  29th 
day  of  June,  1653,  O.  Cromwell/* 

There  is  a  broad  margin  to  the  Prescript, 
and  Cromwell's  seal,  with  his  own  arms  fixed 
on  the  top  of  it. 

The  superscription  to  the  cover  is  in  these 
words, — 

"  Foe  Dennis  Bond,  Esq, 
These. 

O.  Cromwell.'* 

**  Haste  Poste  Haste      l 
for  the  special  service      > 


of  the  Commonwealth. 


When,  in  1654,  Cromwell  took  one  Member 
from  Liverpool,  and  gave  one  to  Mapchester, 
and  called  one  from  Halifax,  and  one  from 
Leeds,  [\n  1656  he  called  two  from  Leeds)  he 
was  pleased,  nevertheless,  to  permit  Penryn, 
Totnes,  Lyme,  and  Kast  Grinstead,  to  retain 
as  much  of  the  elective  franchise,  (i.  e.  that  for 
one  seat),  as  the  **  United  Cabinet "  concedes 
to  the  same  boroughs  in  1831 ;  and  he  further 
spared  sundry  boroughs,  which  those  who  in 
other    matters,    imitate  his    model,   think  it 
would  be  "  paltering  with  Reform  **  to  spare : 
thus  Reigate   and  Duowich,  which  haa  en* 
joyed  the    privilege    from  thr  first  regular 
formation     of    the     House,     23    Edw.    1. 
were,  notwithstanding  that  prescriptive  right, 
— an  aggravated  wrong  in  the  judgment  of  ft 
modern  reformer — allowed  to  return  one  Mem- 
ber; and  Buckingham  and  Queenborougb,  to 
which  the  same  privilege  had  been  more  re- 
cently given  or  restored,  were  indulged  in  the 
same  manner :  Buckingham,  perhaps,  because 
Ingoldsby  was  to  be  its  member.    See  what 
Oldfield  calls  ^*  Equal  Representation  of  ras 
PEOPLE  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
1654,  in  which  all  the  rotten  boroughs  were 
omitted."-- Oldfield,  vi.  316— S33.    See  also, 

the ''  List  of  the  Parliamrat  of  led^.'^— HatseU| 
ii.  409—409, 


LlOl 
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Cliancellor)  talked  in  this  HoQSe  of  his 
ol>jecfc  beidg  restoration^  not  revolution; 
eia  I  heard  him  state  iq  another  place,  that 
l:i.e  -was  an  *' enemy  to  vain  and  unsubstantial 
speculations,  to  rash  and  untried  theories/' 
1   call  upon  his  colleagues  now  to  defend 
tl&is    measure,  to  which   he  is  a  party, 
against  the  charge  which  I  bring  against 
it«  of  being  a  rash  and  untried  &eory,  of 
l>ein^a  vain  and  unsubstantial  speculation, 
of   being    founded    upon    no    precedent 
^virhich  ever  eiisted  in  this  country,  (that 
model  Parliament  of  Cromwell,*  perhaps 
alone,  or  in  part  excepted)  of  being  utterly 
unlike   any  thing  in  any  other  period  of 
the  history  of  England.  I  have  sufficiently 
adverted  to  the  slender  proof  which  the 
Representation  of  the  counties,  or  of  the 
comoiunities  of  England,  affords  to  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine,  that  their  population 
ipvaa  the  basis  of  their  elective  franchise. 
But,  as  the  noble  Lord  and  Mr.  Hallam 
have  said,  that,  at  any  rate,  great  towns 
were  not  left  unrepresented  at  any  time ; 
and   that,   in    fact,  the    boroughs,  now 
decayed,  and  which  his.  Bill  is  accordingly 
to  sweep  away,  were  once  large  and  flourish- 
ing towns,  it  will  not  be  useless  to  prove 
that  both  propositions  are  equally  incor- 
rect.    I  will  prove  first.  Sir,  that  many 
of  these  boroughs  were  small  from  the 
beginning.     It  is  not  necessary  to  trouble 
the  House  with  details  as  to  any,  or  even 
to  go  through  the  mere  names  of  all :  I 
will  take  one  test,  and  will  apply  it  to 
some  specimens.     Will  the  House,  then, 
admit  that  boroughs,  which  are  not  market- 
towns,    boroughs    which    are    not    even 
parishes,  could  ever  have  been  consider- 
able ?    Now  Heytesbury  has  no  market ; 
Hastemere,    Newport    (Cornwall)^    St. 
Michael's,  St.  Mawes,  West  Looe,  have 
never  been  parishes.     At  no  time,  tliere- 
fore,.  could  their  importance  have  required 
Representation,  if    Representation   were 
ever  depend^t  upon  population :  and  as 
their  insignificance  did  not  in  the  first 
instance  exclude  them  from  the  rank  of 
parliamentary  boroughs,  their    insignifi- 
cance now  cannot — ^to  those  who  profess 
not  to  be  innovating,  but  to  be  restoring 
the  Constitution  to  its  former  state, — be 
any  argument  for  their  destruction.  A  still 
more  remarkable    case    remains.      The 
noble  Lord  has  pointed,  with  the  confi- 
dence of  triumph,  to  the  green  mound  of 
Old  Sarum,  as  if  the  shame  and  ridicule 
of  it  ought  to  silence  us.    It  is,  indeed, 
the  itttnUi0g4)lock  wbicb  lefor men  cat! 


continually  before  us :  but,  whatever  Old 
Sarum  is  now,  there  is  great  reason  to 
think,  that  such,  or  nearly  such,  (at  any 
rate,  so  far  as  popular  Representation  is 
concerned,)  was  Old  Sarum  in  the  very 
first  day  of  its  parliamentary  privilege. 
Whatever  it  had  been  in  any  era  preced- 
ing that  day,  it  was  probably  reduced  to  a 
mere  fortress  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  or 
of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  at  the  hour  when 
the  first  precept  was  issued  to  it.  This  at 
least  is  certain,  that  in  one  and  the  same 
year,  the  23rd  £dw.  Ist,  precepts  were 
issued  to  Old  and  to  New  Sarum.  The 
inference  is  irresistible :  those  who  know 
any  thing  of  the  history  of  the  times, 
know  that  as  one  rose,  the  other  declined; 
both  were  not  great  together,  if  Old 
Sarum  were  then  a  large  city,  Salisbury 
was  a  village  or  a  hamlet:  if  Salisbury 
were  considerable,  Old  Sarum,  which  was 
deserted  in  order  to  people  Salisbury,  was 
already  in  a  state  of  decay  as  a  town.  In 
fact,  nothing  but  the  castle  remained ;  and 
it  was  probably  invested  with  the  elective 
franchise,  in  order  that  the  holder  of  that 
castle,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  of  that  day« 
might  place  his  Representatives  in  this 
House.  This  principle  of  nomination  is 
mentioned  in  no  very  modern  description 
of  England,  as  exercised  so  openly  and  so 
regularly  in  that  very  place,  that  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  I  will  read  the 
passage  to  which  I  refer,  from  the  Magna 
Britannia. 

"  Old  Sarum. — It  has  been  lately 
purchased  by  Mr.  Pitt,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Governor  Pitt,  who  had.- 
the  famous  large  diamond.  His  posterity 
now  have  an  hereditary  right  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons^  as  owners  of  it,  as  the 
Earls  of  Arundel  Aave  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  PeerSy  as  Lords  of  Arundel  Castle J^^ 
At  what  time  the  purchase  in  question 
took  place,  I  know  not ;  but  the  first  Pitt 
sat  for  Old  Sarum,  1688  :t  nearly  a  cen« 
tury  and  a  half  ago.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
said,  that  the  framers  and  founders  of  our 
Constitution,  or,  more  strictly,  tliose  who 
in  every  age  have  guarded,  or  administered 
its  functions,  and  especially  those  who, 
at  the  Revolution,  restored  and  established 
it,  ever  contemplated  a  mere  unmixed  nu« 
merical  representation  of  the  people  as  the 
essential  and  exclusive  character  of  this 

*  Magna  Britannia,  Vol.  vi.  p.  139. 
t  Wfaitworth*s  Successions  of  Parliamentii 
1764,  p.206. 
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House  ?  The  history  of  the  elevation  of 
many  places  to  the  rank  of  parliamentary 
boroughs  is  uncertain;  the  principle  of 
selection  is  lost :  while  the  franchise  was  a 
burthen y  they  were  often  summoned ,  or 
omitted,  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the 
Sheriff :  and  when  the  franchise  became  a 
privilege,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
boroughs  were  created  by  the  mere  will  of 
the  King,  sometimes  at  the  requisition  of 
a  favourite ;  and,  if  so,  certainly  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  that  favourite  some 
interest  in  the  share  which  this  House 
began  to  assume  in  the  government  of 
this  country :  sometimes  (more  frequently, 
indeed),  to  enable  the  Crown  to  guard  its 
interests,  or  advance  its  opinions  in  this 
House,  and  to  prevent  its  authority  from 
being  brought  into  direct  collision  with  us. 
Of  the  first  kind,  I  will  mention  two  or 
three  instances;  two  boroughs,  Corfe 
Castle,  and  Bishop's  Castle,  are  said  to 
have  been  created  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
the  suit  of  her  favourite,  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  when  he  received  the  estates 
connected  with  those  places.  This  en- 
couraged other  courtiers  to  endeavour 
to  effect  the  same;  and,  in  the  town- 
.  •;  books  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
it  is  said,  that  at  the  procurement  of  Si^ 
George  Carew,  the  Queen's  Marshal, 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  the  borough 
of  Newport  the  privilege  of  sending  two 
Burgesses.*  I  am  not  defending  this, 
though  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  de^nd  it. 
I  say  only,  that  those  who  talk  of  restoring 
the  Constitution,  are  bound  to  shew  at 
what  period  in  our  history  our  Constitution 
bas  been  purer,  or  other  than  at  present : 
except,  indeed,  that  every  alleged  abuse 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  aris- 
.  tocracy,  is  now  daily  diminishing,  and 
every  power  of  the  King,  and  of  the  Lords, 
is  daily  gravitating  to  this  House.  Then, 
as  to  the  other  kind — boroughs  created 
by  the  mere  will  of  the  Crown,  without 
aTiy  suggestion  of  favouring  the  aristocracy, 
— l6ok  at  the  Cornish  boroughs.  It  has 
been  said  by  grave  and  intelligent  writers, 
that  the  immense  disproportion  of  Cornish 
Members  to  those  of  the  rest  of  England, 
was  owing  to  the  tin-trade  of  their  county, 
its  then  great  importance  compared  with 
the  commerce  of  the  rest  of  England,  and 
the  necessity  of  watching  its  interests. 
My  answer  is,  that  many  of  the  Cornish 
places  which  were  erected  into  boroughs 

*  Magn.  Brit.  i.  592. 


were  fishing  villages,  without  miDe,  or 
ship,  or  work  near  them.  The  fact  is, 
that,  as  the  House  of  Commons  rose  into 
importance,  the  Crown  felt  it  necessary  to 
have  its  own  prerogative  guarded  here  :* 
and  therefore,  in  its  own  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, selected  certain  towns  to  receive  the 
franchise.  These  boroughs  were,  many  of 
them,  held  immediately  of  the  Crown, 
others  of  the  Duchy,  which  was  united 
with  it :  and  if  they  had  not  been  alienated 
by  grants  to  favourites,  would  have  given 
to  tlie  Crown  a  more  direct  influence  in 
this  House  than  it  has  ever  possessed ; 
the  direct  influence  of  property,  as  now 
held  and  exercised  by  individuals.  Am  I 
not  then  entitled  again  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord,  at  what  period  of  our  history  was 
this  House  constituted  otherwise  than  it  is 
now  ?  or  still  more,  at  what  period  was  it 
constituted  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
purely  popular  influence,  and  a  less  infusion 
of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
aristocracy  than  I  now  admit  it  to  possess, 
and  defend  it  as  possessing  ?  If  he  shall 
tell  me,  that  he  cannot  find  such  a  period, 

1  will  tell  him  that  the  object  of  his  Bill, 
whatever  his  intentions  may  be,  cannot, 
then  be  restoration ;  cannot  then,  be 
Reform;  but,  in  one  single  word,  is, 
and  must  be.  Revolution :  Revolution, 
overturning  at  once  the  existing  influences 
of  property  and  of  rank,  leading,  ulti- 
mately, to  the  destruction  of  the  other 
orders  of  the  State.  At  any  rate,  and  in 
the  first  instance,  as  the  noble  Lord  will 
himself  admit,  his  measure  completely 
overturns  that  system  of  representation, 
under  which,  whatever  may  be  its  faults 
in  the  eye  of  theory,  this  country  has 
practically  enjoyed  blessings  above  those 
of  any  other  nation ;  that  system,  under 
which  these  walls  have  received,  for  suc- 
cessive generations,  bodies  of  men,  who, 
whether  elected  with  more  or  less  of  the 
influence  of  the  Crown,  of  the  aristocracy, 
or  of  the  people,  have  here  displayed  more 
integrity,  more  talent,  more  capacity  to 
serve  their  country,  and  more  zeal  to  serve 
it,  than  have  ever  been  combined  in  any 
other  assembly,  in  any  other  country, 
in  any  period  of  history.  But  the 
noble  Lord  says,  that  he  is  apply- 
ing to  the  present  age  the  principles 
by  which  in  the  past  ages  all  the  great 

•  The  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Porta 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  naming  a 
Baron  for  each  of  those  ports,  till  the  Statute 

2  Will,  and  Mar.  Sess.  1.,  c.  7. 1690, 
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oommunities  of  England  were  represented 
in  this  House.     He  says,  (as  Mr.  Hallam, 
to    whom   I  have  already  referred,  said 
l>efore  him),  that,  at  any  rate,  however 
small  may  have  heen  some  of  the  places 
to  which  the  elective  franchise  was  given, 
no  great  town  was  neglected ;  and  that, 
therefore,  in  a  certain  sense  he  may  quote 
authority  for    taking    population  as  an 
element  in  the  calculations  upon  which  he 
fonns  his  new  system.     The  nohle  Lord 
asks  us  not  to  supply  what  was  formerly 
omitted  ;  hut,  acting  on  former  precedent 
and  principles,  to  grant  to  great  towns 
successively  rising  into  importance,   the 
franchise,  which;  if  they  had  been  great 
three  centuries  ago,    they  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  at  that  time  have  re- 
ceived.    I   do  not  now  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  question,  whether  it  be  or  be 
not  an  advantage  to  Liverpool  to  have  had 
the  scenes  of  the  last  election,  or  to  Man- 
chester to  have  .been  without  the  privilege 
of  displaying  such  scenes  every  five  or  six 
years  (this  is  a  question  not  of  fact  but 
of  opinion) ;   I  do  not  ask  which  of  the 
two,  Liverpool  or  Manchester,  be  the  more 
prosperous ;  both,  at  any  rate,  enjoy  great 
prosperity, — the  one,  with  two  Represent- 
atives ;  the  other,  without  any  ;  nor  has 
Manchester  ever  suffered,  so  far  as  I  have 
heard,  from  the  want  of  having  advocates 
in  this  House  to  represent  her  peculiar 
wants  and   interests.     I    desire  only   to 
state,  upon  the  general  principle  of  the 
noble  Lord,  that  if  population  and  com- 
mercial importance  confer  a  constitutional 
claim  to  the  elective  franchise,  the  great 
towns  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  (to  some  of  which  he  now 
proposes  upon  this  very  ground  to  extend  the 
elective  franchise),  possessed  the  claim  three 
centuries  ago,  to  a  degree  which  few  of  the 
Southern  boroughs  at  any  period  of  their 
history  presented.  I  will  take  two  or  three 
of  the  towns  uow  favoured  by  the  noble 
Lord,  and  will  compare  them  with  two 
or  three  of  those  which  he  proposes  to 
disfranchise.*      Halifax    had    8,500   in- 


habitants in  1548.  Wakefield  seems,  in 
Henry  8th's  time,  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal town  in  those  parts :  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
and  Bradford  were  considerable  places; 
and  Manchester,  in  1580,  contained  5,400 
inhabitants,  and,  by  tradition;  had  con- 
tained that  number  for  two  centuries  before 
that  period.  Is  it  said,  that  the  roll  of  the 
Representative  franchise  of  England  was 
then  full  ?  that  it  was  not  possible  to  do 
justice  to  these  places  without  deranging 
the  whole  system  ?  Sir,  after  the  date  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  the  case  of 
Halifax,  not  less  than  fifty-one  boroughs,- 
including  fifteen  in  Cornwall,  received  the 
elective  franchise;  and,  after  the  date  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  the  case  of 
Manchester;  though  Manchester  was 
not     added     to    the     list,     Beeralston 

it  seems  in  his  time  (Temp.  Hen.  8.)  to  have 
been  the  principal  town  in  these  parts.  It  is 
called  by  him  "  a  very  quicke  market  town, 
and  meately  large." 

MAycuEST£R.  I  might  have  taken  a  much 
higher  estimate  of  the  population  of  Manchester. 
In  1580,  the  births  were  206;  the  burials 
158;  the  marriages  50:— now,  in  1780,  the 
baptisms  were  1  in  30 ;  the  burials  1  in  40  ; 
the  marriages  1  in  120 ;  the  application  of  this 
proportion  would  give  from  6,000  to  6,320,  for 
the  population  of  1580.  .  Now  to  contrast 
these  great  towns,  from  which  the  franchise 
was  withheld  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
some  of  those,  to  which  it  was  granted  in  that 
century. 

West  Loo.  Port  Pigham,  alias  West  Low 
cannot  boast  of  any  antiquity,  because  it  has 
no  parish  church,  which,  says  Leland,  is'a  cer- 
tain sign  that  it  is  a  new  town  sprung  from  a 
small  hamlet.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Talland, 
a  small  town  a  mile  distant,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants go  to  church,  and  bury  their  dead,  for  in 
this  village  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  chapel 
remaining.  We  find  that  there  was  one  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  8th  :  but  being  desecrated 
at  the  dissolution  of  Chanteries,  was  probably 
turned  into  the  Guildhall  of  the  borough,  as 
tradition  reports.  It  was  incorporated  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  February  14, 1571,  having 
nearly  twenty  years  before  been  invested  with 
the  elective  franchise,  by  Edward  6th. — Magn. 
Brit.  i.  342. 

St.  Germain's,  "  but  a  poore  fiscbar  towne. 
The  glory  of  it  stoode  by  the  priory ;"  this  is 
Leland's  account  (Temp.  Hen.  8)  Itin.  iii.  20. 
It  was  made  a  Parliamentary  Borough  a  few 
years  afterwards  by  Eiw.  6th. 

St.  Ma  WES  is  a  small  hamlet, — has  neither 


•  Halifax.  "As  to  the  progression  of 
population,  it  is  said  in  tte  certificate  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  others,  2  Edw.  4. 
(1 548,)  that  in  the  parish  of  Halifax  the  number 

of  houselyng  people  is  8,500;   and  Camden,  ]  church  nor  chapel,— Magn.  Brit,  i.^348. 
nhen  he  travellea  in  these  parts,  about  1580,       '  "^  ' 

was  informed,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  this  parish  was  about  12,000."— Aikin's 
Manchester,  p.  56). 

Wak&field.    From  Leland's  description, 


I  may  here  remark,  that  Leland  takes  no 
notice  of  the  towns  in  Cornwall  being  Parlia-^ 
mentary  Boroughs :  indeed,  I  think,  he  never 
mentions  Parliamentaiy  Representation  any 
where,  as  giving  imjportance  to  any  place« 
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Haslemere,  Newton  in  Hampshire,  and 
Whitchuicb)  (all  of  which  are  small  towns 
now,  and  were  small  towns  then),  and  ten 
other  boroughs,  were  created  by  successive 
Sotereigns.  Is  it  said  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  taxed,  except  by  laws,  to  which, 
either  by  himself  or  by  his  Representatives, 
he  has  assented,  (the  doctrine  of  Tax^ 
aHofif  T^rctnny  without  Repretentation^ 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  revived)?  I 
ask  a  question,  to  which  I  have  never 
heard  an  answer:  what,  then,  becomes 
of  the  minority  in  a  contested  election? 
If  the  principle  be  stated  thus  broadly,  the 
minority  are  not  only  excluded  from  the 
practical  benefit  of  voting,  but  are  taxed  by 
laws  made  by  a  man  whom  they  specifically 
have  rejected,  and  are  governed  not  only 
without  their  choice,  but  against  their 
choice.  In  the  county  with  which  I  am 
most  connected,  one  contest  terminated  in 
the  return  of  one  Gentleman  by  a  majority 
of  one;  in  a  borough  which  I  need  not 
name,  the  same  thing  happened  eight 
months  ago ;  if  the  490  electors  who  voted 
for  one  person  (491  voting  for  the  other) 
are  unrepresented,  and  ought  not  therefore 
to  be  taxed,  how  can  you  evsr  secure,  ex- 
cept to  a  bare  majority  of  the  people,  that 
rigot,  the  exercise  of  which  is  said  to  be 
so  indispensable,'  as  the  condition  prece- 
dent to  any  obedience  on  their  part  ?  In 
Scotland  the  case  is,  if  possible,  stronger : 
in  the  last  year,  in  one  county,  the  election 
was  decided,  as  by  Scotch  law,  it  may  be 
decided,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chair- 
man, the  numbers  being  equal;  are  not 
those  who  voted  for  the  unsuccessful  can- 
didate as  much  unrepresented,  as  if  they 
never  had  enjoyed  the  franchise;  are 
they  not,  if  the  noble  Lord's  doctrine  be 
correct,  as  little  bound  to  obey  the  laws 
or  to  pay  the  taxes,  aa  if  they  had  not 
been  mocked  by  a  nominal  right  to  choose 
a  Member  on  their  part  to  make  those 
laws  and  to  impose  those  taxes?  The 
truth  is,  that  the  doctrines  of  an  elder 
and  better  age  might  be  revived  here  with 
great  advantage  to  all  parties ;  and  men 
might  learn  not  only  the  practical  impossi- 
biUties,  but  even  the  theoretic  absurdities 
of  the  thesis,  that  no  man  is  bound, 
except  by  his  own  act,  or  by  that  of  his 
agent,  to  obey  any  law.  I  deeply  lament 
that  such  a  doctrine  should  nave  been 
promulgated  in  such  a  place,  by  such  a 
man  as  the  noble  Lord;  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  has,  at  all  times,  and  more 
partieiilarlj  aow^  t  teodeocy  to  make  the 


people  not  only  discontented  with  their 
state,  but,  in  overt  act,  disobedient  to  the 
laws.  The  real  fact  is,  that  population 
never  was  the  basis  of  our  representation ; 
property  never  was  the  basis  of  our  repre* 
sentation;  our  Constitution  was  not  the 
work  of  any  single  person,  or  Aasem* 
bly,  or  Committee;  our  Alfreds,  oor 
Edwards,  our  Henrys,  divided  the  country, 
or  g^ve  franchises,  or  withheld  them,  after 
their  own  will  and  fashion  ;  or,  at  least, 
by  no  calculable  rule :  but  the  freedom 
of  their  people,  was  secured  not  by 
lines  and  squares,  and  rules  of  arith* 
metic,  but  by  that  people  retaininf^  the 
power  of  the  purse,  and  thus  making  it  im* 
possible  for  the  liberties  of  England  to  be 
overthrown  by  a  sovereign  dependent 
mainly  upon  his  subjects  for  his  revenue. 
The  Constitution  of  England  was  fixed  at 
the  Revolution,*  and  at  the  Revolutton 
only.*  Since  that  time  the  Crown 
has  not  claimed  the  right  of  creating 
boroughs;  and  probably  would  not  be 
advised  to  confer  that  right  by  its  mere 
charter.  It  may  therefore  be  held,  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  the  same,  practically,  as  has  existed 
since  the  Revolution ;  onlyf  that  it  is  more 
popular.  It  has  adapted  itself,  almost 
like  another  work  of  nature,  to  our  growth. 
How  different  is  the  county  representation 
of  England'  now  from  what  it  once  was , 
how  little  are  the  country  gentlemen  now 
in  this  House  like  those  a  century  ago ; 
how  have  they  grown  with  the  growth  of 
the  country ;  how  completely  do  they  now 
reflect,  in  their  own  intelligence,  the  mind 
of  their  constituents,  as  well  as  advocate 
their  local  wants !  Such,  generally  speak- 
ing, as  the  House  of  Commons  is  now, 
such  it  has  been  for  a  long  succession  of 
years :  it  is  the  most  complete  represent- 
ation of  the  interests  of  the  people,  which 
was  ever  assembled  in  any  age  or  country. 
It  is  the  only  constituent  body  that  ever 
existed,  which  comprehends  within  itself, 
those  who  can  urge  the  wants  and  defend 

*  The  doctrine,  that  the  House  of  Comnioas, 
constituted  now  ex^ly  as  at  the  Revofaition, 
or,  if  otherwise,  wbe  popularly, — does  not 
represent  the  people,  comes  ill  from  the  de- 
scendants and  followers  of  the  Whigs  who 
framed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  the  preamble 
of  which  it  is  stated,  diat  tlie  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  Commons  then  assembled 
at  Westminster,  did  lawfully,  fuUy,  and  freely 
represent  all  the  estates  of  the  peonle  of  th& 

r0aliBi--rreaaUe  to  the  Bill  of  Jti^ts. 
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words  are,  **  a  great  official,  a  great  pro- 
feBsional,  a  great  military  and  datal  inter- 
est, all  necessarily  comprehending  many 
men  of  the  first  weight,  ability,  wealth, 
and  spirit,  has  been  gradually  formed  in 
the  kingdom.  These  new  interests  must 
be  let  into  a  share  of  representation/' 
The  present  system,  I  have  already  said, 
admits  all  classes,  lets  in  all  interests, 
and  invites  all  talents.  Under  that  system 
men  of  abilities  are  introduced  to  the 
House,  without  the  necessity  of  mob 
patronage,  or  the  profession  of  mob  ora- 
tory. It  is  only  under  a  system  like  the 
present,  that  men,  unconnected  by  birth 
or  by  residence  with  counties  or  large 
towns,  can  erer  hope  to  enter  this  House, 
unless,  indeed,  they  should  be  possessed 
with  that  spirit  of  mob  oratory,  which  is 
continually  exerted,  even  now,  for  the 
purpose  of  inflaming  the  multitude,  and 
which  will  hereafter,  by  the  proposed  Bill, 
have  a  double  object  and  a  direct  reward, 
in  the  attainment  of  a  seat  within  these 
walls.  Under  the  existing  system,  young 
men  of  talent  try  their  force  here,  by 
entering  the  House  in  these  less  popular 
modes ;  and,  as  has  been  said  by  Mr. 
Escott,*  in  his  admirable  pamphlet  on 
Reform,  they  are  not  among  the  least  re- 
spectable or  the  least  useful  Members  of 
the  House.  It  connects,  too,  those  of 
high  birth  with  the  Commons  of  England, 
and  prepares  them  by  habits  of  business 
here  for  their  hereditary  functions  here- 
after. Let  any  man  compute  the  wealth 
of  those  who  thus  enter  this  House,  and 
he  will  be  prepared  to  state  the  interest 
which  sucn  men  possess  in  the  well-being 
o^  the  State,  and  the  pledge  which  they 
give  for  the  discharge  of  their  public  duty. 
In  this  way  many  of  those  who,  (sitting 
for  close,  or  for  rotten  boroughs,  as  they 
have  been  this  night  designated  for  the 
first  time  by  the  representative  of  the 
King's  Government)  have  constituted  the 
chief  ornaments  of  this  House  in  the  past 
and  present  age,  have  entered  Parliament; 
many  of  whom,  if  this  way  had  been  closed, 
would  never  have  entered  these  walls. 
There  is  no  one  man,  I  think,  of  all  now 
sitting  here,  who  has  taken  any  prominent 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  this  House,  my 
hon.  friend  the  memlyer  for  Kent,  and  my 
hon.  friends  the  members  for  Devonshire, 
and  Staffordshire,  and  Corawall,  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Water- 
— — ^— —   ■  ■■.    ■  ■■    .^— — — — i^ihii^—i ^o 

*  See  also  Windham,  tti»M1f 


-^he  claims  of  the  landed,  the  commercial, 
xhe   professional  classes  of  the  country  ; 
^hose  who  are  bound  to  uphold  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Grown,  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility,  the  interests  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  whole  people. 
It  18  the  very  absence  of  symmetry  in  our 
elective  franchises  which  admits  of  the  intro- 
duction to  this  House  of  classes  so  various.* 
This  Concordia  discors  opens  the  door  to 
the  admission  here  of  all  talents,  and  of 
all  classes,  and  of  all  interests.     How  far, 
under  any  other  than  the  present  circum- 
stances, the  rights  of  the  distant  depen- 
dencies, of  the  East  Indies,  of  the  West 
Indies,  of  the  Colonies,  of  the  great  Cor- 
porations, of   the  commercial    interests 
generally,  of  that  vast  species  of  property 
created  within  the  last  150  years,  I  mean 
the  funded  debt  of  England,  could  find 
their  just  support  in  this  House,  I  know 
not.     I  am  certain,  that  if  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  represented  the  landed 
interest  exclusively,  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country  would  be  pressed 
down  by  restrictive  laws  alike  intolerable 
and  impolitic ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  mere 
population  were  the  basis  of  the  represent- 
ation^ the  Members  sent  here  would  vie 
with  each  other  in  a  clamour  for  cheapness, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  only  permanent 
interest,  the  agriculture  of  England.    All 
interests,  said  Burke,  must  be  let  in.    His 

*  In  one  place,  we  have  burgage  tenure ;  in 
another,  a  close  corporation ;  in  another,  an 
open  corporation ;  in  another,  scot  and  lot ;  in 
another,  universal  suffrage ;  something  to  please 
every  body,  and  to  catch  every  body.  This 
was  the  case  from  the  beginning.  I  have 
looked  into  the  rights  of  voting  in  different 
places  which  received  the  elective  franchise  in 
one  and  the  same  year.  I  took,  alphabetically, 
the  nine  first  boroughs  created  in  one  and  the 
same  year  of  one  prince,  namely,  in  the  23rd 
Edward  1 ;  and  I  found  that,  at  this  day  at 
least,  DO  one  of  them  appears  to  he  invested 
with  the  same  particular  kind  of  franchise : 
they  were  as  follows : — 

Nnmber  of  Vofav 
ioA.D.  1799. 

Andover  •  •  •  •  Bailiff  and  select  Burgesses  • .    34 

Appleby. •  •  •  Burgage  tenure •••••••  120 

Arundel....  Scot  and  Lot 200 

Barnstaple..  Corporation  i^d  Burgesses  ...  385 
"D  4i  i  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  .•..  I  -« 
Bath  -. ..  j        Common  Council J     ^ 

C  Burgesses,  Freemen,  and  In»  ^ 
Bedford  ..-J        habitant  Householders, >  1000 

f        not  receiving  alms ) 

C  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  ^ 
Bedwia  •.  <       of    ancient    Burgage- >    80 

(        messuages j 

Beverley  •  •  Burgage -holders  •••.•••••.   1000 

Blet^agleyi  Boraagh^bolders    •  •  •  t  •  •  • .  #  #    90 
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ford,  excepted,  (I  scarcely  recollect  any 
other)  who  has  not  entered  this  House, 
as  the  Representative  of  a  small  borough. 
The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  exception.  I  will  ask  the 
noble  Lord  by  what  other  means  the  great 
Lord  Chatham  came  into  Parliament?  By 
the  bye,  his  earliest  seat  wasj  I  think,  for 
Old  Sarum  itself.  Mr.  Pitt  sat  for  Apple- 
by;  Mr.  Fox  came  in  for  a  close  borough, 
and  when  rejected  by  a  populous  place, 
took  refuge  again  in  a  close  borough.  Mr. 
Burke  sat  for  Wendover,  from  which, 
haying,  distinguished  himself  in  this  House, 
he  was  transferred  in  his  glory  to  the  re- 
presentation of  Bristol.  Mr.  Canning, 
who  had  once  sat  for  the  same  Wendover, 
was  transferred  in  the  same  way  to  Liver- 
pool. Would  these  large  places  ever  have 
thought  of  selecting  Mr.  Canning,  Mr. 
Burke,  or  Lord  Chatham,  if  these  great 
men  had  not  previously  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  their  talents  in  this 
House  ?  In  later  times,  Mr.  Windham, 
Mr.  Brougham,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  (I 
speak  not  of  existing  ornaments  of  this 
House,  whom  we  owe  to  this  system,)  all 
came  into  Parliament  by  the  introduction 
of  great  men  ;  some,  indeed,  it  is  under- 
stood, by  another  influence.  Waving  the 
consideration  of  the  value  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men  in  giving  credit  and  cha- 
racter to  the  House;  and  in  extending 
thereby,  throughout  all  ranks,  a  confidence 
in  its  proceedings,  let  us  advert  for  a  mo- 
ment to  a  different,  but  still  very  import- 
ant class.  The  noble  Lord  has  stated, 
that  the  professional  class  to  which  1 
allude,  the  classof  lawyers,  of  merchants, 
and  of  bankers,  will  certainly  get  into 
this  House :  but  he  has  not  been  pleased 
to  explain,  or  even  to  suggest  by  a  hint, 
the  mode  in  which  this  object  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. That  the  object  inX|uestion  is  not 
only  desirable  but  most  important,  those 
who  join  in  our  debates,  and  who  know 
that  law,  commerce,  and  finance,  are  sub- 
jects often  long  and  deeply  discussed  in 
this  House,  will  fully  feel ;  and  they  will 
admit  that  it  is  justly  important  to  secure, 
if  it  be  possible,  the  assistance  of  parties 
connected  with  these  professions.  I  have 
.already  referred  to  the  importance  of  cen- 
tering in  this  House,  together  with  the 
representatives  of  every  other  interest, 
those  who  may  be  in  a  certain  sense  the 
representatives  of  the  distant  dependen- 
cies of  the  Crown.  How  ^can  such  men 
expect,  except  by  the  present  system,  to  I 


obtain  an  entrance  into  this  House  ?  Let 
it  not  be  said  that,  in  arguing  thus,  I  am 
arguing  in  favour  of  a  system  of  corrup- 
tion. I  never  will  admit  that  it  is  corrupt : 
if  any  man  will  satisfy  me  that  it  is  cor- 
rupt, necessarily  and  in  practice,  that  it 
necessarily  involves  any  breach  of  per- 
sonal duty,  I  will  be  one  of  the  first  to 
say,  that  it  never  can  possess  such  prac- 
tical advantages  as  to  justify  its  continu- 
ance. But  I  mean  to  contend,  that  the 
influences  which  now  exist,  have  existed 
from  the  time  when  the  Constitution  re- 
ceived its  present  character,  namely,  at 
the  Revolution  ;  I  mean  to  contend^  that 
under  this  system  the  House  of  Commons 
has  attracted  all  those  varied  and  com- 
bined talents,  and  that  mass  of  intelligence, 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  discharge  of 
our  duties ;  and  which,  under  any  other 
system,  would  too  probably  be  excluded 
from  our  deliberations.  I  know  that  I 
may  be  told,  that  such  ought  not  to  be 
the  constitution  of  the  House.  Sir,  let  us 
underetand  the  question  put  to  us :  are 
we  restoring^  or  are  we  constructing  a 
House  of  Commons?  The  noble  Lord 
says,  that  we  are  restoring  the  constitu- 
tion. I  am,  then,  entitled  to  ask,  to  what 
period  does  he  go  back  ?  When  was  the 
constitution  of  this  House  other  than  it  now 
is,  when,  at  least,  was  it  better  and  more 
popular  ?  To  that  year,  and  to  that  day, 
I  am  at  once  content  that  we  shall  return. 
But  unless  I  shall  be  told  in  something 
more  than  vain  declamation,  until,  indeed. 
I  shall  be  convinced,  by  regular  evidence, 
that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  this 
House  was  independent  alike  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  repre* 
sented  purely  and  solely  the  will  of  the 
people,  I,  for  one,  will  be  content  with 
that  "  old  alrhanack" — history,  and  will 
continue  to  contend  that  such  a  state  of 
things  never  did  exist.  I  might,  indeed, 
eas*!ly  point  to  periods  when,  in  many 
respects,  this  House  was  very  differently 
circumstanced  from  what  it  is  now,  in  fact, 
and  from  what  it  ought  to  have  been  ac- 
cording to  the  noble  Lord's  theory.  Sir, 
if  no  man  can  shew  me  a  better  Parlia- 
ment than  the  present,  I  can  easily  shew 
any  man  Parliaments  fat  worse,  more 
dependent  on  the  Crown,  more  de- 
pendent on  the  Aristocracy,  more  corrupt 
by  money,  by  places,  by  party.  Will 
any  man  tell  me  seriously,  that  the  infia- 
ence  of  the  Crown  is  more  now  than  it 
was  in  the  last  century,  in  the  packed 
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ward  6th,  the  King  not  only  sent  circular 
letters  to  the  sheriffs,  desiring  them  to  re- 
turn proper  men ;  (intimating,  indeed,  his 
pleasure,  that  **  when  our  Privy  Council, 
or  any  of  them,  within  their  jurisdictions, 
in  our  behalf  shall  recommend  men  of 
learning  and  wisdom,  in  such  case  their 
directions  be  regarded  and  followed;") 
but,  in  thei  case  of  eight  contiguous  coun- 
ties, beginning  with  Surrey,  actually  named 
the  Members  to  be  chosen :  **  being  such 
as  belonged  to  the  Court,  or  were  in  places 
of  trust  about  the  King/'*  In  the  same 
reign,  this  House  asked  leave  to  treat  on 
some  particular  points.  This  evidently 
appears  by  our  own  Journals,  the  words  of 
which  are  as  follows : — "  18  Nov.  3  Edw. 
6th.  It  is  ordered,  that  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
such  members  of  the  King's  Privy  Council 
of  the  House,  and  twelve  other  of  the 
House,  shall  be  suitors  to  know  the  King's 
Majesty's  pleasure,  if,  upon  their  humble 
suit,  they  may  treat  of  the  last  relief  for 
clothes  and  sheep,  at  four  of  the  clock 
afternoon:"  and  Nov.  20,  "  it  is  reported 
by  Mr.  Speaker,  the'King's  pleasure  to  be 
by  his  Council,  that  the  House  may  treat 
for  the  act  of  relief,  having  in  respect  the 
cause  of  the  granting  thereof."  These 
things  are  of  no  consequence,  of  course, 
if  you  tell  us  at  once  that  you  are  making 
a  new  constitution :  but,  if  you  tell  us 
that  you  are  restoring  the  old  constitution, 
and  replacing  this  House  in  its  original 
independence  and  purity,  we  are  well  en- 
titled to  ask,  in  respect  to  successive  pe- 
riods, is  this,  or  is  this,,  the  eera  of  your 
perfection,  to  which  we  are  to  return  ?  Is, 
then,  our  beau  ideal  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  state  to  which  we  are  to  bring 
it  back,  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  Henry 
8th?  The  instances  connected  with  his 
reifn  are  too  well  known  to  be  quoted. f 
Do  those  who  talk  of  the  good  old  times 
of  the  constitution,  refer  to  the  time  of 
Henry  4th,  when  he  directed  the  sheriffs 
to  take  care  and  return  no  lawyers  to  Par- 
liament :  or  are  we  to  find  the  glorious 
independence  of  this  House  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  2nd,  when  an  unfortunate 
Member,!  (I  refer  to  the  case  of  Haxey),  a 


[lament  of  James  2nd  ?    What  should 
say  of  a  House  of  Commons  ("  we, 
-^our  poor  Commons,"  as  they  call  them- 
selves in  another  place*)  approaching  the 
TKing  on  the  knees  of  their  heart,   as   in 
the  time  of  James  lst?t     Is   the  golden 
^ge  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  model 
of  our  free  and  independent  existence,  to 
be  found  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  ?  In  that 
age,  the  Commons  were,  by  her  order,  re- 
strained from  even  treating  on  some  points : 
**  //*  any  Bill  relating  to  matters  of  state, 
or  reformation  in  causes  ecclesiastical  be 
exhibited,"    says  the   Speaker,    '*  I   am 
commanded,  upon  my  allegiance,  not  to 
read  it."     Again,  as  I  am  reminded  by  a 
friend   near  me,  she  directed  the  House 
*•  not  to  interfere  in  matters  connected 
with  her  prerogative  royal."    And  again, 
on   another  occasion,   when  this  House 
had    exceeded  its  powers,    "  Mr.   Vice- 
chamberlain,   by  the  Queen's  command, 
shewed  to  them  her  great  admiration,"  not 
in  the  eulogistic  sense  of  the   word,  "  of 
the  rashness  of  the  House."    The  House 
agreed  that  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  should 
carry  their  submission   to  her  Majesty .j: 
^hat  would  be  said  in  this  House  now  to 
such  speeches  as  were  then  made  in  it,  or 
to  such  conduct  as  that  of  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer  Burleigh,  who  directed  the  Sheriff* 
of  Surrey  to  amend  his  return  for  Gatton, 
by    substituting   the    name    of   Edward 
Brown,  for  the  name  of  Francis  Bacok.§ 
Again,  was  this  House  more  independent 
of  the  Crown  in  the  time  of  Mary,  when 
she  sent  circular  letters  to  the  sheriffs  de- 
siring them  to  return  persons  well  affected 
to  the  old  religion? II    Yet  this  was  not 
without  a  precedent :  in  the  time  of  Ed- 

♦  Hatsell,  I.  234. 

t  There  is  one  proclamation  of  James  1, 
1604,  directing  the  sheriffs  to  what  burghs 
lliey  should  omit  sending  precepts,  under  pain 
ofhis  heavy  displeasure ;  [Atterbury  onCoDvoc. 
p.  423,  in'£llys*s  Tracts,  part  2.  p.  129]  and 
there  is  another  proclamation,  6  Nov.  20. 
James  1,  in  which  the  voters  for  Members  of 
Parliament  are  directed  not  to  choose  "curious 
and  wrangling  lawyers,  who  may  seek  reputa* 
tionby  stirring  needless  questions." — Barring- 
ton  on  the  Statutes,  p.  373. 

I  Bp.  Ellys,  Part  ii.  p.  94.  from  D'Ewes* 
Journal,  p.  470. 

§  Harleian  MSS.  DCCHI.  16.  in  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History,  4to.  i.  285.  The  pro- 
prietor of  Gatton  was  then  a  minor. 

II  Strype's  Memorials,  III.  Part  ii.  p.  244 — 
346.  Bp.  Burnett's  Reformation,  Part  ii.  p. 
951i  ID  respect  to  ih«  effect  of  that  letter. 


•  Strype's  Memorials,  Vol.  II.  Part  ii.  p. 
64—66. 

t  When  the  Commons  hesitated  ahout  pass- 
ing his  Bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  monaste- 
ries, he  sent  for  them  into  his  gallery,  and  said, 
that  if  they  would  not  pass  his  Bill,  he  would 
have  their  heads. — Spelman  on  Sacrilege. 

I  It  hat  been  bold  by  some  that  Haxey  wii 
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clergyman  by  the  bye,  for  inquiring  into 
the  Civil  Li$tf  wai,  by  the  King's  orders, 
expelled,  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  would  have  been  executed,  but  for 
his  priesthood  1  I  do  no  not  think  that 
either  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
or  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  would 
prefer  that  period  of  our  history,  when  a 
Member  was  imprisoned  for  a  Motion  on 
the  Civil  List.  Or  shall  we  go  back  still 
further,  to  that  reign,  when  we  excused 
ourselves  to  the  King,  as  too  weak  to  dis- 
cuss such  a  weighty  matter  as  the  treaty 
with  France  ?  The  fact  is,  that  every  year 
we  have  been  becoming  more  independent 
of  the  Crown ;  the  power  of  the  Crown  has 
been  diminishing  day  by  day ;  the  prero- 
gative has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
influence  is  curtailed  on  every  side ;  and 
this  House  is  almost  assuming  all  the  func- 
tions of  Government.  I  could  go  on,  mul- 
tiplying almost  without  limit,  instances  of 
oiir  early  dependence  and  insignificance, 
and  contrasting  them  with  our  present 
power,  and  could  thus  strengthen  the 
proof,  that,  if  we  are  to  bring  back  the 
constitution  to  its  state  in  any  past  age, 
we  shall  bring  back  our  own  subjection ; 
but  they  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  are  competent  to  form  a  judg* 
ment  upon  the  subject.  Indeed,  I  should 
not  have  referred  to  them  at  all,  if  the 
noble  Lord,  not  content  with  confining 
himself  to  the  abstract  merit  of  his  propo- 
sition, had  not  gone  back  to  statutes  and 
to  history  in  defence  of  it. '  Tho  noble 

not  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
a  proxy  of  the  !&arl  Marshal  (Earl  of  Notting- 
ham)  in  the  lloi^se  of  Lords  [Christian's  note 
to  Blackstooe,  i.  175,  £d.  1809.]  The 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
Home  Took^'s  case,  reported,  that,  though  the 
returns  of  20  Rich.  2.  were  perfect,  the  name 
of  Thomas  Haxey  was  not  to  be  found  therein ; 
[see  Reports,  Vol.  xiv,  1£»0-1(52]  but  nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  the  fact,  that,  in  the  same 
way,  he  acted  as  a  Mepiiber  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  only  point,  which,  in  the  above 
reference  to  his  case,  I  am  concerned  to  prove. 
The  King  required  th^  Commons  to  give  up 
the  name  of  the  party  who  had  brought  in  the 
Bill,  qui  MvoU  imuie  la  dite  bUte^  and  they  return 
the  name  of  Thomas  Haxey,  Clerk,  [see  Rot. 
Farl.  m,  p.  339-341,  20  Rich.  2. J  The 
document,  to  which  Christian  refers  in  Rymer 
VI[.  844i  ^  being  a  nroi^y  to  epable  Haxey  to 
vote  for  the  £an  Marshal  in  the  House  of 
f^rds,  19  only  a  general  power  of  attorney  to 
enable  another  person,  (Sir  W.  Bagot)  in  con- 
junction with  4he  said  Thomas  Uaxey,  Clerk, 
to  act  on  b^h4f  of  the  said  £ar). 


Lord  having,  then,  brought  forward  his 
references,  I  have  felt  bound  to  adduce 
others,  so  conclusive,  as  to  justify  me  in 
asserting,  that,  at  no  period  of  our  history, 
was  this  House  more  independent  of  the 
Crown  than  at  this  moment.     But  perhaps 
it  may  be  said*,  this  was  at  any  rate  a  dig- 
nified submission;  it  was  not  to  a  mere 
oligarchy  of  their  fellow-sul^ects  that  the 
people  of  England  were  subjected.     Sir, 
was  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  less  in 
the  day  when  Essex,  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, desired  that  his  kinsman  might  be 
returned  for  Stafford,  and  his  servant  for 
Tamworth  ?  was  it  less,  when  a  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  a  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  a  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  had  regularly  settled  who  should 
«it  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  con- 
descended to  add,  also,  who  should  sit  ft» 
the  borough  of  Maiden  ?  I  say  nothing  of 
the  celebrated  letter  of  "  Anne  Dorset, 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery,"  which,  while 
it  proves  tbfit  she  would  not  nominate  the 
candidate  favoured  by  the  Crown,  proves 
also  that  she  would  appoint  herbwn.    I 
need  almost  as  little  mention  the  fact,  that 
for  thirty-six  years,  the  attorneys  of  certain 
great  proprietors  in  Yorkshire,  by  quietly 
interchanging    their  powers  in  London, 
kept  the  representation  of  that  county  in 
their  own  hands.*    Is  not  this  &ct,  when 
contrasted  with  the  present  state  of  Yoric- 
sbire,  sufficient  to  show  how  much  we 
have  gained  in  the  present  time,  in  our 
independence  both  of  the  Crown  and  of 
the  nobles  ?    At  no  period,  I  repeat,  was 
the   influence  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
aristocracy  less  than  it  is  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  noble  Lord  comes  down 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  pro* 
claims  to  us  that  the  existing  system  is 
unfit  to  stand ;  that  we  are  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  even  if  we 
have  not  directly  betrayed  our  duty.  Every 
other  influence  in  this  House,  except  the 
popular  influence,  is  diminishing  day  by 
day.     One  great  fault  which  I  find  with 
the  present  Ministers,   a  fault  which  I 
found,  too,  with  their  predecessors,  is,  that 
by  a  continual  reduction  of  places  in  the 
gift  of  the  Sovereign,  they  Q.re  diminishing 
the  little  influence  which  had  been  left  to 
that  Estate.     Unless  we  are  prepared  to 
restore  to  the  Crown,  in  respect  to  the 
measures  of  the  two  Houses,  the  exercise 
of  its  negative,  (which,  by  the  way,  the 
Crown  hasneverformaUyrenouncedjthoagh 

t  Henry's  History,  x.  59. 
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it  may  have  waved  the  right  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  forbearing  to  exercise  it,  since 
the  reign  of  William  3rd),  we  must  allow 
the  influence  uf  the  Sovereign  in  this 
House.  Unlesi,  again,  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  the  collision  of  the  two  Houses,  we 
must  allow  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy 
also  here,  which  breaks  the  force,  or  rather 
lessens  the  chance,  of  that  collision*  But 
the  present  Ministry  are  sacrificing  both 
considerations.  They  are  yielding  to  a 
clamour  for  retrenchment  to  an  extent 
which  must  either  impair  the  public  credit, 
or  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  for  Reform,  which  must  hazard 
the  just  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  State : — and  this,  at  a 
time  when,  I  repeat  it,  in  my  conscience 
I  believe,  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
power  of  the  peerage  are  less  than,  with 
ope  memorable  exception,  they  have  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  England.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  this  House,  though  less 
controlled  by  the  direct  violence  of  the 
Crown,  than  under  the  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts,  and  less  openly,  or  in  a  less  pro- 
portion nominated  by  Peers  than  at  any 
former  period,  is  internally  more  corrupt, 
and,  therefore,  more  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  righu  and  interests  of  the  people. 
Now,  Sir,  corruption  muit  be  of  three 
Aindit  by  money ^  by  places^  or  by  party : 
first,  as  to  money,  is  there  any  man  in  or 
out  of  this  House,  who  can  point  to  any 
Member  and  say,  that  he  believea  that  on 
any  one  question  of  public  polity  for  the 
last  fifty  years  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
money  has  ever  been  tendered  to  him? 
The  thing  is  impossible;  the  thing  was 
not  impossible  two  generations  back.  It 
is  well  known,  that  till  the  time  of  Mr. 
Pitt  the  loans  were  taken  by  private  con- 
tract; it  is  not  less  known,  that  Members 
of  this  House,  in  the  habit  of  supporting 
the  Administration  of  the  day,  received 
their  respective  shares :  and  it  has  been 
said, 'that  memoranda  of  the  sliceu^  as  they 
were  called,  were  distributed  by  a  parti- 
cular person  on  a  well-known  spot  near 
this  House.  The  Administration  of  Wal- 
pole  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  venal ; 
but,  as  to  the  time  of  James  2nd,  no  one, 
who  knows  the  extent  of  his  secret  service- 
money,  90,000  J.  of  that  day,  one-twentieth 
of  the  whole  revenue,  can  doubt  of  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  often  applied  •  The 
secret  service->raoney  of  the  present  day, 
the  utmost  which  any  Minister  or  any 
King  can  now  employ,  is  not  the  tenth 


part  of  the  value  of  that  sum : — is  not  the 
seven  hundredth  part  of  the  revenue. — 
'*  But  the  House  is  corrupted  by  places,** 
Sir,  there  never  was  a  time  when  so  few 
placemen  sat  in  this  House  as  now.  There 
might  have  been,  at  one  time,  some  pre- 
tence for  the  charge  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  filled  with  the  creatures  of 
the  King;  that  time  has  long  since  passed. 
Let  any  man  look  into  the  old  editions  of 
Chamberlain's  Great  Britain,  let  any  man 
look  into  Burke's  speech  on  Economical 
Reform :  and  he  will  see  the  places  under 
the  Crown  which  then  were  occupied  by 
Members  of  this  House.*  At  that  time,  I 
think|  the  King's  Letter-carrier  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  And  we  all  remember 
Mr.  Burke's  complaint,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  King's  kitchen  were  greatly  deranged, 
in  consequence  of  the  King's  turnspit  bein^ 
a  Member  of  Parliament.  Are  sucn  places 
in  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  now  r  Are 
not  these  means  of  influence,  corruption 
if  you  please,  diminished  daily,  either  by 
extirpation,  or  by  reduction  of  emolu- 
ments ;  and  is  the  system  advancing  ?  A 
few  nights  ago,  I  heard  an  hon.  Member 
say,  in  the  debate  on  the  Civil  List,  that 
it  was  idle  in  the  present  day  to  talk  of 
Ambassadors  as  the  servants  of  the  King. 
"  They  belong  to  the  nation."  Where, 
Sir,  I  reply,  are  we  to  stop? — ^To  what  are 
we  to  reduce  the  Sovereign  t  If  the  King 
have  the  sole  power,  by  virtue  of  his  pre- 
rogative in  every  age  of  the  Constitution, 
to  make  peace  or  war,  it  is  pot  only  fit  and 
proper,  but  necessary,  that  he  should  also 
have  the  exclusive  power  of  appointing 
and  of  paying  those  who  are  to  represent 
him  in  negotiations  which  are  to  terminate 
in  peace  or  in  war.  I  advert  to  this  point, 
only  as  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  now 
abroad,  hostile  to  every  ancient  institu- 
tion, and  every  established  power. — 
Now,  as  to  the  corrupting  influence  of 
party  :  it  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
times  that  there  are  now  no  leading  men, 
on  either  side,  under  whose  banners  others 
will  range  themselves  with  confidence ;  and 

*  In  the  first  Parliament  of  George  1.  theie 
were  271  Members  of  Parliament  holding 
places  under  the  Crown.  In  the  first  Parll»- 
ment  of  George  2.  the  number  was  257.  [See 
Pari.  Paper,  No.  569,  ordered  to  be  printed 
16th  July,  1828.]  In  the  first  Parlisment  of 
George  4.  the  utmost  number  was  100,  in- 
cluding every  officer  in  the  army  and  navy. 
[See  No.  542,  ordered  to  be  printed  9th  July* 
1822.] 
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will  thus  give  character  and  steadiness  to 
the  Government,  or  consistency  to  the 
Opposition.  We  are^  in  fact,  as  inde- 
pendent of  parties  as  of  places.  Formerly, 
we  know  that  very  few  Members,  perhaps 
forty,  were  wont  to  address  the  House ; 
now  the  speaking  Members  are  probably 
not  less  than  400 ;  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  sister  country,  not  four,  perhaps, 
out  of  the  hundred,  are  silent.  As  to 
particular  acts  of  party,  it  is  better  to  see 
how  far  the  feeling  operated  formerly  even 
in  judicial  matters,  and  thence  to  collect 
how  far  it  would  act  in  mere  politics. 
Every  one  knows  that  election  cases  were 
decided  by  the  single  influence  of  party ; 
that  they  were  mere  trials  of  strength  in 
this  House ;  and  that  the  measure  which 
overturned  the  Ministry  of  Walpole,  the 
Chippenham  case,  was  one  upon  which, 
in  this  day,  no  man,  whatever  his  politics 
might  be,  in  respect  to  the  sitting  Member 
or  the  petitioner,  would  suffer  himself  for 
one  moment  to  consider  any  thing  but  the 
law  and  the  facts.*  The  Reformers  will, 
perhaps,  admit,  that  ''  the  House  is  less 
under  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the 
aristocracy;  is  less  corrupted  by  money,  by 
places,  or  by  party ;  but  it  is,  after  all, 

•  The  corruptions  of  parti/  npirit  within  the 
House,  in  matters  of  elections,  began  early, 
and  continued  to  the  time  of  the  Grenville  Act. 
"  The  Commons  "  says  Prynne,  **  began  to  se- 
clude one  another  upon  pretence  of  undue 
elections  and  returns,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  but  not  before ;  which  they  have  since 
continued,  and  that  rather  to  strengthen  or 
weaken  a  party  in  the  House,  than  to  rectify 
undue  eleotions  and  returns,  which  a  good  act 
would  easily  do.*' — [Prynne's  Plea  for  the  Lords, 
p.  413.]  Johnson's  account  brings  the  history 
down  to  the  Grenville  Act :  "  With  what  im- 
perious contempt  of  ancient  rights,  and  what 
audaciousness  of  arbitrary  authority,  former 
Parliaments  have  judged  the  disputes  about 
elections,  it  is  not  necessary  to  relate.  The 
claim  of  a  candidate,  and  the  rights  of  electors, 
are  said  scarcely  to  have  been,  even  in  appear- 
ance, referred  to  conscience;  but  to  have  been 
decided  by  party,  by  passion,  by  prejudice,  or 
by  frolic.  To  have  friends  in  the  borough  was 
of  little  use  to  him  who  wanted  friends  in  the 
House ;  a  pretence  was  easily  found  to  evade 
a  majority ;  and  the  seat  was  at  last  hU  that  was 
chosen,  not  by  his  electors,  but  by  his  fellow- 
senators." — [The  Patriot  Johnson's  Works,  viii. 
153.J  Sir  George  Meggot,  indeed,  was  com- 
mitted, in  1695,  to  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant, 
for  having  scandalized  the  House  by  declaring, 
.that  without  being  duly  chosen,  he  had  friends 
.enough  in  the  House,  .to  bring  him  into  the 
House.  Joumalii  xi.  871 .    Hatselli  i,  300. 


independent  of  the  people;  it  does  not 
represent  their  will  or  their  wants ;  it  is  an 
oligarchy  tyrannizing  alike  over  the  King 
and  the  people."  In  answer,  I  will  state 
two  facts,  each  conclusive.  1.  As  to  the 
influence  of  petitions  upon  this  House. 
Here  I  know  I  am  on  difficult  ground ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  I  may  state,  that  the 
people  generally  suppose  that  their  peti- 
tions will  have  some  weight ;'  whether  such 
weight  may,  or  may  not,  turn  the  scale : 
and  the  noble  Lord  is  not  the  man,  who, 
on  this  occasion  at  least,  will  under- 
value the  general  effect  of  petitions  upon 
this  House.  This  effect  did  not  exist  a 
century  ago.  Whole  volumes  of  the 
Journals  may  be  turned  over  without  dis- 
covering a  petition  upon  any  public  mea- 
sure: and  by  the  discussion  which  took 
place  on  the  famous  Kentish  Petition,  in 
1701,  it  is  clear  that  a  county  petition  (it 
was,  I  think,  from  the  grand  jury,)  was  a 
very  rare  occurrence*  The  first  instance 
in  which  the  people  approached  this  House 
with  frequent  petitions^  was  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  question  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Slave  Trade ;  how  continued 
have  been  their  petitions  on  every  subject 
since,  our  proceedings  will,  at  a  glance, 
prove.  2,  But  there  is  an  influence  im- 
measurably greater  upon  this  House  than 
that  of  direct  petition :  it  is  the  influence 
of  the  Press.  This  is  the  real  control,  to 
which  we  all  look,  more  or  less ;  and  when 
the  noble  Lord,  a  few  years  ago,  enu- 
merated the  vast  increase  of  the  power  of 
reading,  by  education,  and  of  the  means 
of  reading,  by  newspapers,  circulating 
libraries,  and  cheap  editions,  and  argued 
from  this  that  the  people  were  more  fit  to 
receive  an  increase  of  their  power,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  if  heliad  proved  any 
thing,  he  had  proved  that  they  already 
possessed  that  power.  The  Press  govems 
us,  not  in  this  House  only,  but  in  half  the 
actions  of  public  men.  The  man  who  can 
read,  and  the  man  who  can  print,  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  over  every  thing  in 
or  out  of  this  House.  For  good  or  for 
evil  the  fact  is  so ;  and,  therefore,  I  con- 
tend,  that  the  people,  by  means  of  the 
Press,  do  at  this  moment  exert  an  all  but 
overwhelming  influence  over  this  House. 
Whatever  is  said  or  done  by  any  public 
man,  is  conveyed,  by  the  Press,  to  the 
world,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and 
is  subjected  to  the  strictures  of  the  people. 
Nor  are  those  strictures  confined  to  thb 
country.    They  are  circulated  in  the  mosl 
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remote  and  distant  regions  of  the  earth, 
wherever  the  British  name  is  known,  or  its 
language  spoken.  This  fact,  particularly 
in  reference  to  our  own  country,  has'  caused 
us  to  be  feelingly  alive  to  all  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  the  people.  It  is  not  to  the 
myriads  of  their  petitions,  or  to  the  millions 
of  their  hands,  that  we  yield.  This  House 
yields,  when  it  yields  at  all,  to  the  reason 
and  the  argument  by  which  those  wishes 
and  those  wants  are  enforced.  So  much 
for  the  general  Press :  now,  as  to  the 
periodical  Press.  Sir,  there  is  a  very 
convenient  fiction,  with  which  every  hon. 
Gentl^lnan  who  hears  me  is  acquainted, 
namely,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  House 
are  hermetically  sealed  ;  but  by  the  same 
convenient  fiction,  the  seal  is  broken  by 
unknown  hands,  and  every  thing  which 
passes  at  night  in  this  House,  appears  on 
our  tables  the  next  morning;  and  is  thence 
carried  over  the  whole  world.  Formerly, 
within  two  generations  (some  Members 
possibly  remember  the  time),  the  debates 
in  Parliament  were  published,  as  the  de- 
bates of  a  certain  political  club ;  and  the 
speakers  appeared  under  Roman  names, 
Cicero,  Cato,  Hortensius,  Atticus,  &c. 
This  was  in  the  London  Magazine.  How 
completely  lost  in  such  concealment  was 
the  responsibility  of  a  Member  to  his  con> 
stituents  !  In  another  work,  our  proceed- 
ings were  described  as  the  proceedings  of 
the  Hurglibs  and  Colnabs,  (I  forget  the 
exact  names).  In  both  cases,  the  conceal- 
ment was  sufficient  to  shelter  a  speaker 
here  from  the  observation,  the  personal 
recognition  at  least,  of  his  constituents, 
and  of  the  public.  Is  the  notoriety  of  the 
present  day  no  control  which  the  people 
exercise  over  hs  ?  I  may  add,  as  some 
proof,  how  little  the  public  formerly  took 
an  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that,  I  think,  even  Johnson, 
whose  "  Debates"  are  well  known,  never 
himself  was  present  at  any  one  debate.  1 
think,  indeed,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
merchants,  to  which  Glover  refers,  those 
only,  who  had  some  local  or  personal 
interests  depending,  cared  to  attend. 
The  House  has  already  indulged  me  so 
long,  that  I  am  very  unwilling  to  trespass 
farther  on  their  kindness ;  but  there  is  one 
point  in  the  change  now  proposed,  which, 
in  my  view,  is  so  deeply  and  vitally  im- 
portant, that  I  must  beg  permission  to 
state  it: — I  mean  the  possibility  or  im- 
possibility of  the  co-existence  of  a  mo- 
narchy with  a  free  Press,  and  a  purely 
VOL.  II.  {SK} 


popular  Representation,.  Sir,  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  a  representative  system,  so 
exclusively  popular  as  that  which  the  noble 
Lord  wishes  to  introduce,  has  never  yet 
been  found  in  juxta-position  with  a  free 
press  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  a  mo- 
narchy on  the  other.  We  have  one  me- 
morable example  in  our  own  history. 
When  the  House  of  Commons  of  1648 
declared,  that  being  chosen  by  the  people, 
they  had  the  supreme  authority  of  this 
nation;  when  they  had  resolved,  that 
whatsoever  is  enacted  and  declared  law 
by  the  Commons  of  England,  assembled 
in  Parliament,  hath  the  force  of  law,  and 
all  the  people  of  this  nation  are  included 
thereby,  although  the  consent  and  con- 
currence of  the  King  and  House  of  Peers 
be  not  had  thereunto,  on  that  very  day 
they  murdered  their  King,  and  voted  the 
Lords  to  be  useless  and  dangerous,  and 
therefore  to  be  abolished.*  I  say,  Sir, 
that  in  proportion  as  you  add  to  the  power 
of  this  House,  and  in  proportion  as  you  add 
to  the  power  of  the  people  upon  this  House, 
you  risk  the  existence  of  theother  branches 
of  the  Constitution.  "  I  cannot,'*  said  Mr. 
Canning,  "  conceive  a  constitution,  of 
which  one  third  part  shall  be  an  assembly 
delegated  by  the  people,  not  to  consult  for 
the  good  of  the  nation,  but  to  speak,  day 
by  day,  the  people's  will,  which  must  not, 
in  a  few  days'  sittings,  sweep  away  every 
other  branch  of  the  constitution,  that  might 
attempt  to  oppose  or  control  it."  'The 
thing  may  not  happen  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
but  I  am  firmly  convinced,  that,  if  the 
measure  of  the  noble  Lord  be  carried,  the 
shock  will  be  found,  in  ten  years,  to  have 
been  decisive.  I  am  bound  to  add,  that 
personally,  I  do  not  entertain  this  appre- 
hension ;  because  I  have  a  perfect  convic- 
tion (and,  if  I  may  say  it  without  ofience, 
the  noble  Lord  feels  it  equally),  that  the 

*  Rapin,  ii.  574 ;  ''  An  independent  Ilouiie 
of  Commons  is  no  part  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, the  excellence  of  which  consists  in 
being  composed  of  three  powers,  mutually  de- 
pendent on  each  oilier ;  of  these,  if  any  one 
was  to  become  independent  of  the  other  two, 
it  must  engross  the  whole  power  to  itself,  and 
the  form  of  our  Government  would  be  im- 
mediately changed.  This  an  independent 
House  of  Commons  actually  performed  in  the 
last  century,  murdered  the  King,  annihilated 
tlie  Peers,  and  established  the  worst  kind  of 
democracy  that  ever  existed ;  and  the  same 
confusion  would  infallibly  be  repeated,  should 
we  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  see  another.'' 
— See  also  Soame  Jenyns's  Works,  ii.  245-6. 
20 
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measure  cannot  be  carried ;  but  I  feel  sure 
that,  if  it  were  carried,  the  consequences 
which  I  predict  would  follow,  as  certainly 
as  any   effect  follows   any  cause.     The 
example  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain ;  the  ex- 
ample of  Sicily,  as  I  am  just  reminded  by 
an  nonourable  friend  ;  the  example  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  France;     the  ex- 
ample still  more  recently  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  though  their  work  is  as  yet 
only  half  done,  will  prove  how  utterly  im- 
possible it  is,  to  find  a  purely  popular  legis- 
lature in  co-existence  with  a  monarchy,— 
with  any  thing  more  than  the  president- 
ship of  a  republic.    In  France,  the  attempt 
to  have  an  uninfluenced  and  unmodified 
representation  of  the  people  by  the  side  of 
has  advanced  far  enough  :  it  has  already  a 
King,  has  terminated  (I  ought  not  to  say 
"termin2Hed,"fortheend  is  not  yet  arrived), 
interrupted  the  progress  of  greater  pros- 
perity m  every  branch  of  commerce  and  of 
industry  than  France  had  ever  enjoyed  at 
any  former  period  :  and  an  approximation 
to  the   same  transfer  of  power  in  this 
country  will  too  certainly  lead  us  to  the 
same  unhappy  consequences.     For  what 
is  this  measure?     Is  it  a  slight  change  in 
our  internal  condition?  is  it  not  a  vital 
and   fundamental  change?     Forty  years 
ago,  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head  of 
his  Majesty's  councils  declared,  that  the 
measure,  which  at  that  time  he  proposed, 
involved  (the  words  are  remarkable,  and 
were  noticed  at  the  time),  "  a  fundamental 
change  of  the  government"  of  the  country. f 
What  less  can  be  said  of  a  measure,  which 
at  once  strikes  off  a  third  of  those  who 
now  sit  in  this  House  ;  which  by  two  pro- 
cesses transfers  the  seats  of  168  Members 
and  permanently  vacates  the  seats  of  62, 
others  ?  which  leaves  scarcely  three  con- 
stituencies in  the  empire  the  same  as  it 
found  them  ?     I  remember  an  expression, 
the  other  day,  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex,  on  presenting  a  petition,  com- 
plaining of  the  interference  of  a  peer  in 
the  election  of  a  Member  of  this  House, 
''  Sir,  we  don't  want  peers  here :  let  ihem 


go  back  to  their  own  House.'*    Let  me 
tell  the  hon.  Member,  with  all  courtesy, 
but  with  all  plainness,  that  either  he  means 
more  than  he  says,  or  he  understands  not 
what  he  does  say.    If  he,  and  '*  the  move- 
ment" men,  whose  Unguag^e  he  speaks, 
shall  succeed  in  sending  the  peers  back  to 
their  own  House,  let  me  assure  him,  that 
those  who  act  with  him  will  soon  take  that 
House  from  thein.  •  Whatever  the  inten- 
tions of  the  framers,  or  of  the  supporters 
of  this  measure  may  be,  I  am  quite  sure, 
that,  if  carried,  it  will  sweep  dean  the 
House  of  Peers  in  ten  years.     It  is  possible 
that  hereditary  titles  may  not  be  abolish- 
ed ;  it  is  possible  that,  as  was  seen  on  a 
former  occasion,  wben  the  House  of  Lords 
had  been  declared  useless,  some  £arl  of 
Manchester,  or  Lord  Saye  anc}  Sels,  or 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  may  take  their  seats 
as  Members  of  this  House ;  it  is  possible 
even,  that  the  House  of  Lords  may  have  a 
nominal  existence ;  but  its  real  conserva- 
tive power,  its  distinct  and  independeat 
legislative  character,  is  gone.    I  oall  upon 
those  who  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
mindi  and  to  advocate  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Canningf,  to  answer  his  words  on  this 
subject :  '*  They  look  far  short  of  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  doctrines  of  the  present 
day,  who  do  not  see  that  their  teadeney  is» 
not  to  make  a  House  of  Commons,  such 
as  in  theory  it  has  always  been  defined,  a 
,  third  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  but  to 
absorb  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
into  one ;  to  create  an  immediate  dele- 
gation of   the  whole   authority    of   the 
people;    to  which,   practically,    nothing 
could,  and,  in  reasonmg,  nothing^  ought, 
to  stand  in  opposition,*'*     I  have  less 


*  "  From  the  period  when  the  new  and 
alarming  sera  of  the  French  lievolutlon  hroke 
in  upon  the  world,  and  the  doctrines  which  it 
ushered  into  light  laid  hold  of  the  minds  of  men, 
I  found  that  the  grounds,  upon  which  the  ques- 
tion" {of  Reform)  "  rested,  were  essentially  and 
fundamentally  altered." — Pitt's  Speeches,  iii. 
p.  131.  On  Mr.Grey's  Motion,  26th  May,  1797, 

t  Hansard's  Pari.  Hist.  Vol,  xxx,  (1^93,) 
p.  800. 


•  Canning's  Speeches,  vi.  361 — 4.  fSpeech 
at  Liverpool,  29th  June,  181B.]  *«  The  lU- 
formers  are  wise  in  their  generation.  Tliey 
know  well  enough,  and  have  read  plainly 
enough,  in  our  own  hislorv,  that  the  preroga* 
tives  of  the  Crown,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
peerage,  would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance 
against  a  preponderating  democracy.  They 
mean  democracy,  and  nothing  else.  And,  give 
them  hut  a  House  of  Commons,  constructed 
on  their  own  principles,  the  peerage  and  the 
throne  may  exist  for  a  day,  but  may  he  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  the  first  angry 
vote  of  such  a  Hoqse  of  Commons,  li  is  there- 
fore utterly  unnecessary  for  the  Reformers  to 
declare  hostility  to  the  Crown  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
utterly  superfluous  for  them  to  make  war  against 
the  peerage.  They  know  that,  let  hut  their 
principles  have  full  play,  the  Crown  and  the 
peerage  would  bci  to  the  Constitution  which 
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scruple  in  quoting  this  wisdom  and  this 
eloquence,  because  the  speech  which  con- 
tained them  was  not  addressed  to  this 
House.  Again,  on  another  occasion,  Mr. 
Canning  asked,  *^  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  to  be  reformed,  because  it  approved 
and  supported  those  wars ;  if  it  is  to  be 
reformed,  because  it  passed  laws  for  the 
suppression  of  internal  disturbance ;  is  the 
House  of  Lords  to  go  free,  which  consented 
to  those  wars,  and  of  those  acts  consented 
to  all,  while  some  of  them,  and  those  not 
the  least  serere,  it  originated  ?  If  no  such 
reform  is  to  be  applied  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  what  is  the  supposed  effect  upon 
that  House,  of  a  reform  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Let  us  fairly  speak  out :  Is 
the  unreformed  House  of  Lords  to  continue 
in  full  vigour  to  counteract  the  will  of  the 
refbrmed  House  of  Commons?"*  I  ask, 
with  Mr.  Canning,  will  a  reformed  House 
of  Commons  allow  that  body  to  remain, 
which  had  sanctioned  all  the  obnoxious 
measures  of  a  corrupt  House  of  Commons  ? 
Will  an  unreformed  House  of  Lords  be 
suffered  to  exist  in  full  vigour  to  resist  our 
proceedings,  when  we  sit  here  in  that  sense 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
fays,  ean  alone  entitle  us  to  be  called 
the  Representatives  of  the  people?  Sir,  I 
will  never  admit  that  we  are  not  at  this 
moment  the  Representatives  of  the  people; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  1  will  take 
the  word  in  his  sense.  Suppose,  then, 
that  the  reformed  House  of  Commons  shall 
choose  to  go  to  war,  or  to  make  peace,  or 
to  cut  down  the  Civil  List,  or  to  abolish 
tithes,  or  to  interfere  with  the  Church,  or 
to  do  any  other  of  those  things  which  the 
friends  of  Reform  consider  to  be  the  great 
desiderata  of  the  country:  would  they 
allow  the  House  of  Lords,  would  they  allow 
the  Crown,  to  interpose,  and  defeat  their 

projects  ?  And  then  would  come  the  ques- 

■    i>       ■■■■■-         I     II 

they  assail,  but  as  the  haggage  to  the  army, 
and  the  destruction  of  then)  but  as  the  glean- 
ings of  the  battle.  They  know  that  the  battle 
is  with  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  that,  that  once  overtnrown, 
and  another  popular  assembly  constructed  on 
their  principle,  as  the  creature  and  depositary 
of  the  people's  power,  and  the  unreasoning 
instrument  of  the  people's  will,  there  would 
not  only  be  no  chance,  but  (I  will  go  further 
for  them  in  avowal,  though  not  in  intention, 
than  they  go  for  themselves)  there  would  not 
be  a  pretence  for  tjie  existence  of  any  other 
branch  of  the  Constitution/' 

•  Canning,  vi.  400.    [Speech  at  Liverpool, 
30tb  Aug.  1839.] 


tionofphysical  force,  that  physical  force,  of 
which  the  noble  Lord  gave  some  intimation, 
and  the  fear  of  wh  ich  is  the  fou  ndation  of  half 
the  argumentsfor  Reform  in  the  present  day. 
If  such  force  were  applied,  in  conjunction 
with  the  authority  of  such  a  House  of 
Commons,  it  must  be  obeyed ;  and  the 
consequence  would  be,  that  every  institu- 
tion in  the  country  would  crumble  into 
dust,  or  would  be  crushed  into  powder,  in 
ten  years.  I  will  only  notice,  and  very 
briefly,  two  other  points,  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  adverted ;  the  one  as  an 
actual  grievance,  the  other  as  a  question 
which  will  remain  to  be  separately  dis- 
cussed,— the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Ballot.  Upon  the 
first  point,  much  misapprehension  prevails ; 
for  It  will  be  found,  that  in  the  course 
of  300  years,  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
8th  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  only  twenty-one  out  of  sixty-six 
Parliaments  sat  more  than  three  years, 
and  the  average  of  all  was  only  two  years 
and  nine  months.  So  that  the  people 
have,  in  fact,  a  very  frequently  recurring 
check  upon  the  conduct  of  this  House. 
With  respect  to  the  second  point,  Ballot, 
as  it  is  suggested  to  me  that  it  does  not 
form  part  of  the  noble  Lord's  own  plan, 
I  shall  advert  to  it  still  more  briefly,  and 
will  only  state  one  objection,  which  I  derive 
from  a  friend,  and  which,  as  I  have  not 
seen  it  elsewhere,  in  public  or  in  private,  I 
feel  bound  to  notice :  it  is  this, — that  the 
Ballot  necessarily  impliesa  scrutiny  of  votes 
before  every  election  ;  no  benefit  could  be 
derived  from  it  without  a  scrutiny ;  and 
that  tedious  and  expensive  measure,  which 
may  sometimes  follow  an  election  now, 
must,  under  the  Ballot  system,  always 
precede  one.*  On  every  ground  more 
directly  connected  with  the  noble  Lord's 
plan,  I  oppose  it.  I  oppose  this  change 
in  the  construction  of  this  House  (^and 
consequent  change  in  the  Constitution  of 
this  country),  because  1  do  not  believe  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  desire  such  change : 
and  because,  if  I  did  believe  it,  I  am  sent 
here  to  legislate,  not  for  their  will,  but  for 
their  interests.  I  oppose  it,  because  the 
principle  upon  which  this  Reform  is  to  be 
made,  is  unrecognised  in  any  sera  of  the 
history  of  this  House.  I  oppose  it,  because 
it  diminishes  those  influences  here,  which 


*  For  the  working  of  the  system  in  the 
Ancient  State8,see  <*Re(lecttoos  on  the  Ballot,'' 
8vo.  Hatchardy  183U 
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have  always  existed,  and  which  are  at  this 
day  essential  to  the  balance  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 1  oppose  it,  because  against  the 
body  so  assembled,  no  charge  is  proved, 
or  even  made;  because  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  was  never  less  than  at  this  day; 
the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  was  never 
less;  the  influence  of  coiTuption  by  money, 
by  places,  or  by'party,  was  never  less : — on 
every  consideration  of  all  which  we  enjoy, 
and  of  all  which  we  are  to  hazard,  I  oppose 
the  object  of  the  noble  Lord.  With  these 
feelings,  with  the  deep  conviction  that 
this  country  has  long  practically  enjoyed 
a  Constitution,  which  even  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  noble  Lord,  has  been  the  envy 
of  other  nations,  and  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  glory  and  the  happiness  of  our  own, 
I  will  never  consent  to  a  plan  which,  in 
w^y  judgment,    subverts   it.*    Nor  shall 

•  "  There  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  will 
he  found  to  have  occupied-  so  large  a  share  of 
the  functions  of  the  Government  as  at  present. 
"Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  this  one  point,  at  least,  is  indisput- 
able, that  from  the  earliest  infancy  of  the 
Constitution,  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  growing,  till  it  has  almost,  like 
the  rod  of  Aaron,  absorbed  its  fellows. 

"At  what  period  of  our  history  was  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  ma- 
terially different  from  what  it  is  at  present? 
Is  there  any  period  in  our  history  in  which  the 
rights  of  election  were  not  as  various,  in  which 
the  influence  of  property  was  not  as  direct,  in 
which  recommendation  of  candidates  was  not 
as  efficient,  and  some  boroughs  as  close  as  they 
are  now?" — Canning's  Speeches,vi.382  [Speech 
at  Liverpool,  18th  of  March,  1820.] 

"  Under  the  same  mode  of  elections,  and 
under  Parliaments  not  less  influenced  than  the 
present,  this  nation  has  not  only  subsisted  for 
many  years,  but  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
wealth,  honour,  power,  and  dominion. 

•  •  •  "  If  we  survey  the  condition  of 
every  country  on  the  Globe,  and  compare  it 
with  our  own,  we  shall  find  abundant  reason 
to  be  contented :  there  are  in  it  some  evils,  and 
much  good,  which  is  the  utmost  which  any 
human  institution  will  aidmit  of.  We  have, 
indeed,  too  much  oratory,  too  much  liberty, 
too  much  debt,  and  too  many  taxes :  but  then 
we  have  plenty,  and  may  have  peace,  if  we 
please :  we  have  security  to  our  persons  and 
properties,  and  excellent  laws,  justly,  though 
not  very  cheaply,  administered;  we  have  a 
Parliament  not  worse,  and  a  King  a  great  deal 
better  than  we  deserve  ;  and  therefore,  I  shall 
conclude  with  the  words  of  Shakspeare : 

*'  "Tit  better,  mire;  to  bear  the  ills  we  know. 
Than  fly  to  otben  that  we  know  not  of.* " 

— Soame  Jenyns's  Works,  247-8. 


I  easily  believe,  that  the  people  of  England 
are  prepared  for  the  change,  or  are  de- 
liberately dissatisfled  with  their  existing 
institutions.  On  the  contrary,  I  perfectly 
concur  in  those  sentiments,  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session,  this  House 
unanimously,  on  the  part  of  themselves 
and  of  the  nation,  addressed  totheThrone; 
when  we  expressed  to  his  Majesty  "  our 
entire  conviction  that  his  people  do  justly 
appreciate  the  full  advantage  of  that  happy 
form  of  government,  under  which,  through 
the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  this 
country  has  enjoyed  for  a  succession  of 
years  a  greater  share  of  internal  peace, 
of  commercial  prosperity,  of  true  liberty, 
of  all  that  constitutes  social  happiness,  than 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  country 
of  the  world."*  * 

Sir  C.  E,  Smith  was  understood  to  say, 
that,  being  anxious  to  support  the  true  in- 
terests  of  the  country,    he  felt  that   he 
could  not  do  less  than  offer  a  few  observ- 
ations on  this  important  occasion.     In  his 
opinion,  a  necessity  for  Reform  did  exist, 
and  he  was  perfectly  free  to  confess  the 
reasons  which  weighed  with  him  in  coming 
to  that  decision.     In  vindicating  his  own 
vote,  he  should,  doubtless,  be  vindicating 
the  votes  of  many  others  who  viewed  the 
subject  as  he  did.      Fifteen  years  ago,  he 
should,  perhaps,  have  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion  ;  but  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  country  fully  justified  a  change  of 
opinion.     If  that  change  were  once  admit- 
ted, the  necessity  of  Reform  must  be  ad- 
mitted also.     The  power  of  the  aristocracy 
was,  he  conceived,  too  great  in  that  House; 
and  he  thought,  in  curtailing  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  they  did  nothing  unjust  towards 
that  body.      He  approved  of  the  principle 
of  the  noble  Lord's  plan,  though  the  whole 
of  the  details  did  not  meet  his  wishes. 
The  hon.  Baronet  near  him  had  observed, 
that  the  proposed  measure  would  be  inju- 
rious to  the  colonial  interests,  since  it 
would   prevent  the  colonies  from  being 
represented  in  that  House.    But  he  would 
ask,  for  what  purpose  had  the  colonies  lo- 
cal legislatures,  if  they  were  to  be  repre- 
sented in  that  House  ?    In  his  opinion,  the 
representation   was  vitiated,  not  by   the 
undue  influence  of  the  Crown,  but  by  the 
undue  dictation  of  the  Aristocracy.     He 
thought  that  the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord 
proceeded,  however,  too  much  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  population,  and  too  little  on  that 

*  Address,  2d  Nov.  1830. 
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of  property.  The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that 
one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the  House 
ought  to  receive  this  measure  was,  because 
it  embraced  every  point,  and  left  nothing 
for  future  decision ;  but  how  could  that  be, 
when  it  was  formally  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment for  its  serious  consideration  ?  One 
great  evil  of  tlie  present  system  was, 
the  prevalence  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion ;  and  he  would  ask,  why  had  not  the 
noble  Lord  taken  more  care  to  prevent 
bribery  and  corruption  in  future  ?  He 
thought  that  the  oath  relative  to  bribery 
and  corruption  which  was  tendered  to  the 
elector  ought  also  to  be  administered  to 
the  representative.  Reserving  his  right 
to  state  his  opinion  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  measure  at  some  future  time,  he 
thought  it  was  proper,  in  this  early  stage, 
to  declare  that  he  was  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  H.  Twiss  said,  the  House  had 
listened  with  profound  and  painful  atten-r 
tion  to  the  noble  Lord's  analysis  of  the  new 
Constitution  which  was  now  offered  to  the 
country,  and  he  rose  to  state  a  few  of  the 
objections  to  the  plan  which  crowded  into 
his  mind.  He  felt  that  he  undertook  a 
very  difficult  task,  in  rising  so  soon  after 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord ;  and  he 
feared,  moreover,  that  he  had  selected  the 
worst  period  that  could  be  fixed  on, 
amidst  the  agitation  and  uneasiness  that 
prevailed  throughout  the  House.  Op- 
posed as  he  had  been  for  ntany  years  to 
the  noble  'Lord's  views  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  it  must  appear  evident,  that  the 
course  he  was  about  to  take  this  night  did 
not  proceed  from  any  new-born  zeal  to 
disparage  a  measure  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  its  stand,  but  rested 
solely  on  the  foundation  of  principles 
which  were  once  held  by  the  greater  part 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  themselves.  A 
few  months  ago,  the  most  radical  specu- 
lator'that  ever  existed  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  the  day  was  so  near  when  he 
should  see  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
proposing  to  remove  all  the  propor- 
tions of  the  Legislature,  all  the  land-marks 
of  the  Constitution, — calling  on  the  House 
to  sweep  away,  he  would  not  say  the 
charters  of  Corporations,  but  all  the  char- 
ters of  the  realm  itself.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say,  that  in  thus  acting  they  were  quite 
without  precedent.  They  certainly  had  a 
precedent  iu  the  worst  of  times — the  times 
of  Charles  2od  and  James  2nd.  The  same 
thing  was  done  then  as  was  attempted  to 


be  done  now,  under  the  colour  of  law. 
But  the  course  pursued  at  that  period  had 
been  condemned  with  universal  and  last- 
ing reprobation,  as  grossly  unjust  and  un-^ 
constitutional.  The  object  which  the  Mi- 
nisters of  that  day  had  in  view,  was 
ejected  by  the  assistance  of  Judge 
Jefferies, — that  object  being,  to  give  addi- 
tional and  unconstitutional  power  to  the 
Crown,  as  it  was  now  sought  to  confer  it 
on  the  democracy.  But  what  was  done  at 
the  Revolution  ?  Why  those  who  effected 
it,  placed  the  boroughs  and  corporations  on 
their  proper  footing  ;  and  the  declaration 
sent  out  by  King  William,  even  before 
his  landing  in  this  country,  after  reprobat- 
ing the  unconstitutional  acts  of  Charles 
and  James,  said,  in  one  brief  but  most 
important  sentence,  that  *'all  the  boroughs 
of  England  shall  return  again  to  their  an- 
cient prescriptions  and  charters."  The 
Convention  Parliament  of  that  day  framed 
the  Bill  of  Rights  ;  and  the  preamble  of 
that  bill  recited,  "  that  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  Commons,  then  as^ 
sembled  at  Westminster,  did  lawfully 
fully,  and  freely  represent  all  the  es- 
tates of  the  people  of  this  realm." 
Under  those  charters,  the  people  of  this 
realm  ^ad  all  been  represented  during  the 
long  and  prosperous  period  that  had  inter- 
vened, and  unless  the  violation  of  those 
charters,  which  was  deemed  intolerable 
when  it  tended  to  augment  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  were  fit  and  proper  when  it 
went  to  strengthen  the  democracy,  he 
hoped  that  the  same  sound  sense  which 
preserved  the  institutions  of  the  country 
rn  the  first  Parliament  of  William  3rd., 
would  continue  to  uphold  them  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  William  4th.  The  noble 
Lord  stated,  that,  according  to  his  view, 
the  elections  should  be  open  to  the  com- 
monalty, and  belong  to  them.  He  would 
not  then  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word 
commonalty — he  would  not  insist  on  the 
fact,  that  it  formerly  meant  only  the  inha- 
bitants of  cities — he  would  only  remind 
the  House,  that  if  the  principle  of  the 
noble  Lord  were  to  be  followed,  his  Bill 
must  be  made  much  more  extensive  before 
it  could  include  the  whole  commonalty. 
The  noble  Lord  did  not  propose  to  include 
the  whole  commonalty — he  did  not  pro- 
pose Universal  Sufirage.  The  noble 
Lord's  commonalty  only  embraced  those 
householders  who  paid  10/.  rent.  The 
noble  Lord  only  changed  the  rate  of  pro- 
perty, and  admitted  those  who  had  less 
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ment  drawn  from  the  circumstance  of  this 
being  a  Ministerial  measure,  and  the  noble 
Lord's  reasoning  that  thence  it  was  deserv- 
ing of  the  attention  and  support  of  the 
House,  as  coming  from  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment    He  admitted,  if  it  were  to  be 
proposed  with  any  sanguine  hopes  of  suc- 
."cess,  it  should  emanate  from  the  Ministry. 
He  would  so  far  concede  to  the  force  of 
that  argument,  that  he  would  permit  the 
Bill  to  pass  the  first  stage,  that  the  ques- 
tion might  be  the  more  fully  understood 
when  the  House  came  to  a  fuller  debate 
on  its  merits  generally;  but  further  he 
would  not  bow  to  the  influence  of  that 
argument  last  adduced  by  the  noble  Lord. 
It  was  not  so  long  since  he  had  approach- 
ed those  benches,  whereon  the  noble  Lord 
sat  now,  as  not  to  be  aware  that  Minis- 
terial measures,  so  called,  were  often  im- 
perfect and  illusive.    If  he  did  not  suc- 
cumb to  that  argument  of  the  noble  Lord, 
it  was  not  for  the  reason  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  assigned  to  him  and  others,  but 
because,  in   asking  him  to  succumb  to 
that  great  authority,  supposed  to  be  in- 
herent in  a   Minister,  he   was,  he  con- 
fessed, at  a  loss  to  perceive  in  the  present 
Ministers  those  overpowering  talents  and 
vigour  of  conduct  which  should  neutralize 
and  take  away  all  the  counter-influence 
which  the  great  names  and  former  autho- 
rities, he  had  quoted,  had  created  in  his 
mind ;  although  he  was  ready  to  pay  to 
the  ability,  assiduity,  and  resources  which 
the  noble  Lord  brought  in  aid  of  his  pro- 
position the  meed  of  the  highest  praise. 

Mr.  Hume  rose  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment ;  but  Sir  R.  Peel  begged  to  ask,  be- 
fore adjourning,  whether  the  noble  Lord 
intended^'to  disfranchise  the  voters  paying 
scot  and  lot  in  boroughs  as  soon  as  the 
present  lives  were  out. 

Lord  /.  Russell  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative. The  measure  was  to  take  effect  at 
the  expiration  of  the  lives  of  the  voters 

now  living. 

The  Debate  was  then  adjourned  till  the 

following  day. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Wednesday 9  Marfh  2,  1831. 

llimma.]  The  Msrquii  of  WnrmATR  was  returned  as 
a  RepiesentatiTe  Peer  tat  Irelaod,  in  the  place  of  the  Earl 
of  Bandom,  deceased. 

BUta.  The  Canada  Lands  Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
The  lunatics  Bill  went  through  a  Committee. 

PetitUms  presented.  For  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  by  the 
Duke  of  BsAuroRT,  from  several  places  in  Monmouth 
«&d  GloBocrter :— By  the  Dokeof  GmArroN,  Item  FmB- 


lingham*  Against  the  Truck  System,  by  Che  Duke  of 
BxAuroRT,  from  Woollen  Bfanufaeturers  in  the  County  of 
Gloucester.  For  the  Extension  of  (he  Galway  Franduse, 
by  the  Duke  of  Nomrouc,  ficom  Nuns  Island: — ^By  the 
Earl  of  Dabnlkt,  from  MoycuUen.  For  Parliamentary 
Reform,  by  Lord  Kino,  from  Norwich,  Croydon,  and 
Wallingford: — By  the  Earl  of  RjisiroR,  tnax  Oldham, 
Islington  near  Manchester,  and  Horton. 

[The  noble  Earl,  in  presenting  these  peti- 
tions, said,  he  could  not  let  t£at  opportu- 
nity pass,  of  expressing  his  great  satisfac 
tion  at  the  measure  that  had  been  brought 
forward  in  the  other  House,  to  settle  this 
important  subject.  He  was  convinced  it 
would  be  well  received  by  the  country  in 
greneral,  and  even  by  those  who  might 
differ  from  it  in  one  or  two  points.] 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  2 ,  1831. 

MIWUTI8.3    The  Marine  Mutiny  Bill  read  a  seoond  tinM. 

Returns  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Br-rkix.  the 
quantity  of  Olive  Oil  and  Palm  Oil  respectivdy  entered 
for  home  consumption,  in  eadi  year  since  18S0,  to  the 
latest  period  at  whidi  the  account  can  be  made  up;  distia* 
guishing  the  rate  of  Duty,  andstating  the  amount  of  Doty 
received  each  year  respectively: — On  the  Motion  of  Mz. 
BAinuBS,  of  the  Income  and  Expenfiture  of  the  British 
Museum  for  the  year  18J0 ;  of  the  estimated  Chaiges  and 
Expenses  for  the  year  1831,  and  of  the  Sums  necessary  to 
discharge  the  same;  and  an  account  of  the  number  of 
persons  admitted  to  view  the  same  from  Chriatmaa  18S3, 
to  Christmas  J  830. 

Petitions  presented.    By  Mr.  O'Conxbul,  ftom  tkut  Csfikolic 
Clergy  of  Navan,  in  the  County  Meath,  praying  that  the 
penalties  might  be  abolished  which  were  now  incurred  by 
those  Roman  Catholic  Priests  who  performed  the  ceremony 
of  Marriage  between  Catholics  and   Protestants :   fkom 
certain  Catholics  of  Chue,  against  the  Grants  to  the  K'A- 
dare^treet  Society;  and  from  Drangan,  Clonecn,  BaUy- 
nakill,   and   the   Working   Hosiers  of    Dublin,    for  a 
Repeal   of  the   Union.     By   Mr.    CBaRLU    Duwdas, 
from   the    Landowners  of   Farringdon,    in   Berkdkire, 
for  the  Repeal  of  the   MaltpTax.     By  Mr.  Aldennn 
Thompson,  from  the  Ownen  and  Manufacturers  of  Ma- 
chinery employed  in  the  British  West-India  Colonics,  eon- 
plaining  of  Distress,  and  praying  Cn  Protection.    By  Mr. 
HuoHBS  HuGRKS,  from  the  Cletgy  and  others  oC  Hather- 
leigh,  Devon,  praying  the  House  to  pass  an  Act  to  euAble 
individuals  to  endow  and  build  New  Churdies,  and  to 
hold  the  perpetual  presentation  of  them  without  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  Diocesan,  or  Incumbent,  or  Osroer  of  the 
AdvowBon.    By  Lord  BttABAcoN,  fkom  the  Fish  Corcn  of 
Rushton.  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  eompteining  of  the 
Distress  caused  by  the  suppression  of  the  Bounties  <m 
curing  Fish.    For  Parlianventary  Reform,  by  Mr.  Saxo- 
FORD,  from  Chard,  Glastonbury,  and  Frame: — By  Mr. 
IIODOBS,  ftom  Maidstone  and  Headoora: — By  Sir  W. 
FoLKia,  from  the  County  of  Norfolk:— By  Mr.  Hcwr, 
from  Kiddermmster  and  Horton:— By  Mr.    Moeisos. 
ftom  St  Ives,  Huntingdon.    For  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
by  Mr.  Strott,  from  platees  in  Derbydiirex— By  Mr. 
EsTOOCRT,  trom  Ashton-upon-Trent : — By  Mr.  SrvRoia 
Bourn  I,  ftom  Marlborough.    By  Sir  W.  Gccaa»  from 
Brandeaster,  for  the  Abolition  of  Tithea. 

Breach  of  Privilege.]  Mr.  O*  Coii- 
nell  said,  he  had  yesterday  preseDted  a 
petition  from  .an  individual  named  Alex* 
ander  Jacobs,  who  had  been  taken  into 
custody  for  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of 
that  House*    For  his  own  part,  though  the 
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words  constituting  the  offence  were  ap- 
plied to  liim,  he  entertained  no  personal 
feelings  against  the  individual.  Before 
he  presented  the  petition,  he  had  taken 
care  to  ascertain  who  and  what  Mr. 
Jacobs  was,  and  had  found  him  to  be  a 
person  of  the  Jewish  persuasion. v  He  saw 
no  reason  why  any  person  of  that  per- 
suasion should  possibly  indulge  in  any 
hostility  towards  him  (Mr.  0*Connell), 
for  he  had  always  desired  to  see  the  fullest 
liberty  given  to  every  class  or  sect,  no 
matter  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  He  had 
further  learned,  from  some  persons  of 
great  respectability,  that  this  individual 
was  occasionally  subject  to  certain  pa- 
roxysms, which  rendered  him  at  intervals 
irresponsible  for  his  acts.  As  it  was  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  malady  would 
be  aggravated  by  the  excitement  of  placing 
him  at  the  bar  to  be  reprimanded  by  the 
Chair,  he  wished  that  that  proceeding 
might  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the 
party  should  be  forthwith  discharged.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  accordingly 
moved,  that  Alexander  Jacobs  be  remand- 
ed into  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant  of 
Arms  for  the  purpose  of  being  discharged. 

The  Speaker  s?i\d^  there  was  a  precedent 
for  the  hon.  Member's  motion  on  the  jour- 
nals of  1784,  in  the  case  of  Thomas 
Whitby,  who  was  committed  to  Newgate 
for  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  The  House  in 
that  case  discharged  the  prisoner  without 
the  usual  reprimand  from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  O'Connell  amended  his  motion  ac- 
cordingly for  the  immediate  discharge  of 
the  prisoner. 

Mr.  F.  Lewis  did  not  rise  to  offer  any 
objection  to  the  prisoner's  discharge,  but 
to  suggest  the  expediency  of  the  House 
being  previously  furnished  with  such  medi- 
cal evidence  of  the  state  of  the  individual's 
mind,  as  would  guard  against  a  precedent 
being  established  on  a  fraudulent  represent- 
ation. 

Mr.  Beaumont  thou^^ht  the  House 
more  consulted  its  dignity  by  at  once  ac- 
ceding to  the  hon.  member  for  Waterford's 
motion,  than  by  acting  on  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Radnorshire's  suggestion. 

The  motion  for  the  prisoner's  discharge 
forthwith,  without  reprimand,  was  then 
agreed  to. 

Irish  Pensions  —  Reform.]  Mr. 
ffConnelU  ^^  presenting  a  Petition  fronv 
the  inhabitants  of  Navan,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,   complaining  of  abuses   in    the 
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Irish  Pension  List,  said,  he  intended  to 
bring  forward  a  motion  on  the  subject  at 
an  early  period.  Pensions  had,  for  a  long 
time,  been  granted  in  Ireland  without 
either  the  knowledge  or  concurrence  of 
Parliament.  It  was  a  well-known  fact, 
that  a  Mr.  Leonard  M*Nally  had  received 
from  the  Crown,  for  eighteen  years  before 
his  death,  a  pension  of  300/.  a  year, 
though  he  was  uniformly  retained  as 
counsel  for  all  persons  who  were  prose- 
cuted by  the  Crown  during  that  time. 
Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  then  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  City  of  Cork,  praying  for 
Parliamentary  Reform.  It  was  with  very 
great  satisfaction  he  saw  last  night  that 
Ministers  had  brought  forward  a  manly 
and  efficient  plan  of  Reform,  and  therefore 
he  was  resolved  to  give  them  his  cordial 
support,  while  at  the  same  time  he  would 
take  another  opportunity  of  stating  objec- 
tions to  some  of  the  details  of  the  measure 
in  reference  to  Ireland,  which  he  thought 
was  not  placed  on  the  same  footing  of 
advantage  as  this  country  with  regard  to 
the  changes  that  were  to  be  made.  The 
petitioners  wished  to  see  Vote  by  Ballot, 
and  they  called  for  frequent  instead  of 
septennial  Parliaments. 

Sir  John  Newport^  in  supporting  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  took  occasion  to 
observe  that  he  thought  that  the  bill  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  last  night  presented  to 
the  House  was  the  most  noble  offer  which 
had  ever  been  submitted  to  Parliament, 
as  it  went  completely  to  identify  the 
House  of  Commons  with  the  people,  and  to 
consolidate  all  the  interests  of  the  empire, 
'lo  the  assertion  which  had  been  made 
that  the  bill  introduced,  not  Reform  but 
revolution,  he  replied,  that  it  was  the  best 
plan  which  could  be  devised  for  prevent- 
ing revolution.  The  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples which  the  bill  contained  were  the 
revolutionary  principles,  of  1688,  which 
identified  the  interests  of  the  Throne  and 
the  Parliament  with  the  interests  of  the 
people. 

The  petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Hunt  presented  a  Petition  from 
Darlaston,  praying  that  all  Placemen  and 
Pensioners  shouU  be  disqualified  from 
holding  seats  in  tnat  House;  that  Parlia- 
ments should  be  triennial ;  that  when  an 
individual  was  fairly  elected  by  the  people, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament 
without  any  qualification  of  property,  as 
was  the  law  of  England  previous  to  the 
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property  and  were  less  respectable. '  *  What," 
said  the  noble  Lord,  ''  would  a  foreigner 
who  should  come  to  this  country,  full  of 
admiration  of  its  wisdom  and  its  virtues, 
aud  of  the  glorv  it  had  achieved,  think, 
when  he  asked  for  the  source  of  that  sys- 
tem which  was  the  cause  of  all  our  national 
superiority,  to  find  that  it  consisted  in  a 
green  mound,  or  stone  wall,  or  a  thinly 
inhabited  town — what,''  asked  the  noble 
Lord,  '*  must  be  the  astonishment  of  such  a 
foreigner?''     But  what,   he  would  ask, 
would    such  a  foreigner  think,  if  he  were 
told    that    the  exclusive  sources  of  our 
glory  were  our  system  of  representation, 
or  what  the  noble  Lord  called  our  mockery 
of  representation,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
posed not  to    improve   it,    but    that  a 
change  should  be  made  in  it,  which  would 
get  rid  of  the  thinly-inhabited  city — level 
the  green  mound — an  pull  down  the  stone 
walls  ?  The  noble  Lord  seemed  to  think  that 
he  was  bound  to  disfranchise  the  deposi- 
taries of  all  representation,  however  they 
might  have  disposed  of  it.     He  did  not  say 
for  his  part,  that  the  great  towns  ought 
not  to  be  included  in  the  representation — 
he  did  not  say  that  boroughs,  when  cor- 
rupt, ought  not  to  be  disfranchised  ;  but 
the  noble  Lord  did  not  proceed  as  was 
usual  with  the  House    in   disfranchising 
boroughs.     When  the  House  upon  any 
good  grounds  proposed  to  disfranchise  k 
corrupt  borough,  it  proceeded  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  examining  the  evidence 
with  the  greatest  caution,  subjecting  the 
charge  of  corruption  to  a  judicial  exami- 
nation, and  separating  the  sound  from  the 
unsound  part  of  the  constituency ;  but  the 
measure  of  the  noble  Lord  disregarded  all 
considerations  of  justice,  and  swept  away 
*  the  whole  of  the  boroughs  by  a  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  without  any  proof  of 
corruption,  without  a  tittle  of  evidence, 
and  without  any  of  the  usual  grounds  on 
which  the  House  justified  a  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties.     Now,  the  boroughs  were 
to  be  disfranchised  for  no  guilt  but  be- 
cause they  were  under  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Aristocracy,  who  it  seemed, 
had  no   busic^ess  to  mix   up  their   alloy 
with  the  pui^  democracy  of  that  House. 
It  could  not  now  be  said,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  under  the  influence  of  public 
opinion — it  was  too  much  under  the  power 
of  the   commonalty.     According  to  the 
modem  theory,  the  Government  was  not  a 
mixed  democracy — it  was  a  pure  demo- 
cracy ;  and  tlie  whole  tendency  and  direc- 


tion of  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  was^  to 
make  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  more 
popular  character.  But  whatever  Gentle- 
men might  say  in  public,  there  was  not  one 
present  who  would  not  say  in  private  thut 
the  will  of  the  people  was  too  often  obeyed, 
and  that  it  frequently  overpowered  the  bel- 
ter judgment  of  those  who  were  sent  there 
to  consult  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Gentlemen  knew,  that  the  Government  was 
not  always  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  all 
measures  of  public  utility,  and  that  mea- 
sures of  justice,  and  almost  of  necessity, 
were  frequently  opposed  by  popular  preju- 
dice. It  was  the  practice  of  modern  times 
for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  Government,  which 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  Constitution  of 
England;  but  when  that  practice  was 
adopted — when  the  two  Houses  undertook 
to  direct  the  management  of  all  the  re- 
venues of  the  country — for  any  man  to  say 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  some- 
times too  much  swayed  by  the  opinions  of 
the  people,  would  only  expose  him  to  ridi- 
cule. If  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  to  be  continued — if  we  were  to  retain 
our  mixed  Government — it  was  necessary 
that  the  Crown  should  possess  great  influ- 
ence in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
the  House  of  Peers  should  not  be  destitute 
of  influence  through  individual  Peers. 
The  necessity  of  the  influence  was  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  opposition,  which 
might  sometimes  be  factious,  sometimes 
might  arise  from  a  desire  of  popularity, 
and,  if  the  regal  and  Aristocratic  powers 
were  lessened,  might  sometimes  be  exer- 
cised with  great  danger  to  the  country. 
The  security  that  was  most  needed  was  a 
security  au:ainst  the  blind  passions  of  the 
people,  who  might  otherwise  pull  down 
that  Constitution  which  was  the  ark  df  the 
general  safety.  Independent  of  the  ba- 
lance of  the  Constitution,  there  most  be 
an  equipoise  between  the  governed  and 
goveming,which  perhaps  might  with  safety 
be  regulated  by  public  opinion,  bat  exda- 
sive  of  that,  there  was  another  important 
balance  which  would  be  endangered  by  the 
destruction  of  the  borough-system.  That 
was,  the  balance  between  conflicting  and 
rival'  interests.  Many  interests  wooM 
be  endangered,  and  many  interests  de- 
ranged by  the  abolition  of  the.  borooghst 
There  were  many  interests  that  were  pro- 
vided for  by  no  other  species  of  represent- 
ation. There  was  the  interest  of  all  the 
profesiional  classes,  of  All  tiie  labo«rii^ 
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of  property.  The  noble  Lord  had  said,  that 
one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the  House 
ought  to  receive  this  measure  was,  because 
it  embraced  every  point,  and  left  nothing 
for  future  decision ;  but  how  could  that  be, 
>vhen  it  was  formally  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment for  its  serious  consideration  ?  One 
great  evil  of  tlie  present  system  was, 
the  prevalence  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion ;  and  he  would  ask»  why  had  not  the 
noble  Lord  taken  more  care  to  prevent 
bribery  and  corruption  in  future  ?  He 
thought  that  the  oath  relative  to  bribery 
and  corruption  which  was  tendered  to  the 
elector  ought  also  to  be  administered  to 
the  representative.  Reserving  his  right 
to  state  his  opinion  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  measure  at  some  future  time,  he 
thought  it  was  proper,  in  this  early  stage, 
to  declare  that  he  was  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  H,  Twiss  said,  the  House  had 
listened  with  profound  and  painful  atten- 
tion to  the  noble  Lord's  analysis  of  the  new 
Constitution  which  was  now  offered  to  the 
country,  and  he  rose  to  state  a  few  of  the 
objections  to  the  plan  which  crowded  into 
his  mind.  He  felt  that  he  undertook  a 
very  difficult  task,  in  rising  so  soon  after 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord ;  and  he 
feared,  moreover,  that  he  had  selected  the 
worst  period  that  could  be  fixed  on, 
amidst  the  agitation  and  uneasiness  that 
prevailed  throughout  the  House.  Op- 
posed as  he  had  been  for  ntany  years  to 
the  noble  d^ord's  views  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  it  must  appear  evident,  that  the 
course  he  was  about  to  take  this  night  did 
not  proceed  from  any  new-born  zeal  to 
disparage  a  measure  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  its  stand,  but  rested 
solely  on  the  foundation  of  principles 
which  were  once  held  by  the  greater  part 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  themselves.  A 
few  months  ago,  the  most  radical  specu- 
lator <that  ever  existed  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  the  day  was  so  near  when  he 
should  see  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
proposing  to  remove  all  the  propor- 
tions of  the  Legislature,  all  the  land-marks 
of  the  Constitution, — calling  on  the  House 
to  sweep  away,  he  would  not  say  the 
charters  of  Corporations,  but  all  the  char- 
ters of  the  realm  itself.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say,  that  in  thus  acting  they  were  quite 
without  precedent.  They  certainly  had  a 
precedent  in  the  worst  of  times — the  times 
of  Charles  2nd  and  James  2nd.  The  same 
thing  was  done  then  as  was  attempted  to 


be  done  now,  under  the  colour  of  law. 
But  the  course  pursued  at  that  period  had 
been  condemned  with  universal  and  last- 
ing reprobation,  as  grossly  unjust  and  un-- 
constitutional.  The  object  which  the  Mi- 
nisters of  that  day  had  in  view,  was 
effected  by  the  assistance  of  Judge 
JeflPeries, — that  object  being,  to  give  addi- 
tional and  unconstitutional  power  to  the 
Crown,  as  it  was  now  sought  to  confer  it 
on  the  democracy.  But  what  was  done  at 
the  Revolution  ?  Why  those  who  effected 
it,  placed  the  boroughs  and  corporations  on 
their  proper  footing  ;  and  the  declaration 
sent  out  by  King  William,  even  before 
his  landing  in  this  country,  after  reprobat- 
ing the  unconstitutional  acts  of  Charles 
and  James,  said,  in  one  brief  but  most 
important  sentence,  that  *'all  the  boroughs 
of  England  shall  return  again  to  their  an- 
cient prescriptions  and  charters."  The 
Convention  Parliament  of  that  day  framed 
the  Bill  of  Rights ;  and  the  preamble  of 
that  bill  recited,  "  that  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  Commons,  then  as- 
sembled at  Westminster,  did  lawfully 
fully,  and  freely  represent  all  the  es- 
tates of  the  people  of  this  realm." 
Under  those  charters,  the  people  of  this 
realm  had  all  been  represented  during  the 
long  and  prosperous  period  that  had  inter- 
vened, and  unless  the  violation  of  those 
charters,  which  was  deemed  intolerable 
when  it  tended  to  augment  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  were  fit  and  proper  when  it 
went  to  strengthen  the  democracy,  he 
hoped  that  the  same  sound  sense  which 
preserved  the  institutions  of  the  country 
in  the  first  Parliament  of  William  3rd., 
would  continue  to  uphold  them  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  William  4th.  The  noble 
Lord  stated,  that,  according  to  his  view, 
the  elections  should  be  open  to  the  com- 
monalty, and  belong  to  them.  He  would 
not  then  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word 
commonalty — he  would  not  insist  on  the 
fact,  that  it  formerly  meant  only  the  inha- 
bitants of  cities — he  would  only  remind 
the  House,  that  if  the  principle  of  the 
noble  Lord  were  to  be  followed,  his  Bill 
must  be  made  much  more  extensive  before 
it  could  include  the  whole  commonalty. 
The  noble  Lord  did  not  propose  to  include 
the  whole  commonalty — he  did  not  pro- 
pose Universal  Suffrage.  The  noble 
Lord's  commonalty  only  embraced  those 
householders  who  paid  10/.  rent.  The 
noble  Lord  only  changed  the  rate  of  pro- 
perty,  and  admitted  those  who  had  less 
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fitted  to  execute  that  important  trust. 
Gentlemen  laughed — he  would  give  them 
an  authority  for  his  assertion,  and  no  less 
authority  than  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus. 
If  the  citation  were  inapplicable,  Gentle- 
men might  visit  him  with  ridicule,  but  if 
it  were  applicable,  it  did  not  seem  to  him 
of  less  weight,  because  it  had  a  sacred  as 
well  as  a  moral  sanction.  The  sacred 
volume  taught  them  that  potters,  and  men 
practising  various  trades  were  all  men 
"  who  trust  to  their  hands,  and  every  one 
is  wise  in  his  work ;  without  these  cannot 
a  city  be  inhabited  but,*'  it  added  ;  "they 
shall  not  be  sought  for  in  public  council, 
nor  sit  high  in  the  congregation.  They 
shall  not  sit  on  the  Judges*  seat,  nor  un- 
derstand the  sentence  of  judgment."  He 
knew  that  among  these  classes  were  many 
men  of  intelligence,  but  as  a  class  they 
were  shallow  and  dogmatical,  the  sup- 
porters of  those  political  principles  which 
made  light  of  public  faith,  and  thought 
nothing  of  publi6  credit — who  regarded 
reduction  of  taxation  as  every  thing,  looked 
at  rents,  and  tithes,  and  taxes,  as  mis- 
chievous burthens  laid  on  them  ;  and  all 
whose  other  political  principles  were  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  narrow  prin- 
ciples they  had  adopted  as  the  ground  work 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government.  A 
large  part  of  the  class  admitted  by  the  Bill 
was  of  this  description ;  and  to  transfer  to 
them  political  power,  to  those  who  were 
busy  buying  and  selling,  was  the  chief 
feature  of  the  promised  reformation.  In 
this  preposterous  result  had  issued  all  the 
boastings  of  Reform  made  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers ;  but  the  measure  which  they 
had  brought  forward  to  redeem  their 
pledf;;e8  would  not  satisfy  the  majority 
of  the  country.  As  a  municipal  regu- 
lation, it  might  give  some  satisfaction,  it 
might  give  pleasure  to  certain  busy  in- 
triguing people,  but  that  the  majority  of 
the  intellect  and  respectability  of  the 
country  would  be  satisfied  with  it  was  what 
he  could  not  believe.  The  noble  Lord 
said,  that  the  Bill  would  reduce  the  ex- 
pense of  elections.  Of  all  fallacies  which 
he  had  heard,  that  was  the  greatest.  In- 
creasing the  number  of  electors  would 
increase  the  expense  of  elections  [no,  no]. 
He  said  yes,  yes.  It  would  cause  a  greater 
expense  in  carrying  the  greater  num- 
ber to  the  poll,  and  it  would  cause  a 
greater  expense  by  having  a  greater  num- 
ber to  bribe.  It  was  the  height  of  varfity 
to  suppose,  that  the  Bill  would  put  an  end 


to  bribery.  As  long  as  the  temptation 
existed,  as  long  as  many  poor  men  had 
something  to  dispose  of  which  soms  rich 
men  were  desirous  to  have,  so  long  would 
corruption  exist,  whether  the  voters  were 
few  as  at  Evesham,  or  numerous  as  at 
Liverpool.  It  was  well  known,  that  what 
was  much  in  demand  would  be  obtained, 
in  defiance  of  prohibitions ;  and  he  did 
not  know  why  this  principle  should  not  be 
applied  to  elections  as  well  as  commodi- 
ties. These  were  the  prominent  features 
and  prominent  failures  of  the  noble  Lord  s 
plan,  and  these  were  the  objections  he  had 
to  urge  at  the  moment,  though  no  doubt, 
with  more  time  he  should  discover  more 
defects,  and  have  more  objections  to  state. 
He  wished  to  know  from  those  who  brought 
forward  the  question,  if  they  expected  it 
would  satisfy  the  country,  or  would 
satisfy  the  people  who  were  most  desirous 
of  Reform  ?  They  indeed  might  say 
"  Let  us  accept  it.  We  will  now  take 
this,  and  after  a  time  we  will  come  back 
for  the  rest.''  But  he  understood  by  satis- 
fying the  country,  settling  the  question, 
putting  an  end  to  the  agitation  concerning 
it ;  and  it  was  not  possible  that  this  Bill 
should  finally  settle  the  question.  With 
what  face  could  the  Government  propose, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  recommend 
the  House  to  sacrifice  one-half  of  the 
Constitution,  that  it  might  have  permis* 
sion  to  sacrifice  the  other  half  by  and  by. 
Did  he,  then,  blame  the  Government  both 
for  what  it  gave  and  what  it  did  not  give  ? 
No ;  on  the  contrary,  he  blamed  it  only 
for  giving  too  much,  and  for  having  so 
little  practical  wisdom  as  to  lend  its  name, 
by  these  propositions,  to  vulgar  error  and 
vulgar  importunity.  He  believed,  that  the 
sober  part  of  the  people  would  find  fault 
with  the  Ministers,  not  for  having  broken 
their  promises,  but  for  having  made  them. 
The  measure  would  depend  for  its  success 
entirely  on  the  dispassionate  opinion  of 
the  sober  and  influential  classes.  They 
would  regard  the  Bill  as  impairing  the 
Constitution  of  the  country,  while  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  of  its  pro- 
visions. It  was  stated,  that  the  measure 
of  Reform  was  necessary  to  prevent  revo- 
lution; but  was  it  likely  that  the  intense 
excitement  which  now  existed,  and  had 
existed  for  a  short  time,  would  overcome 
the  good  sense  of  the  people,  and  change 
their  disposition  ?  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  gcnerallj^  guided  byreHection; 
and  he  wished  to  ask,  if  the  present  opi« 
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nion  of  the  multitude  were  founded  on 
study  and  argument?  and  if  it  were  not, 
was  it  likely  to  be  permanent,  or  was  it 
temporary^  having  only  some  temporary 
cause  ?  The  noble  Lord  had  acknowledged, 
during  last  Session  of  Parliament,  that 
the  people  were  indifferent  on  the  subject. 
Had  this  acknowledged  indifference,  then, 
undergone  some  sudden  change?  Had  there 
been  some  violation  of  political  rights? 
Had  the  people  some  great  grievances  to 
complain  of  ?     No.     The  House  of  Com- 
mons had  since  then  reduced  taxation  so 
much,  that  the  present  Ministers,  who  were 
carried  into  office  by  the  demand  for  re- 
trenchment, found  that  further  remission 
of  taxation  was  impossible.     The  Govern- 
ment, too,  had  removed  the  last  restrictions 
on  religious  liberty.     The  Test  Act  had 
been  abolished,  and    the  Catholics  had 
been  placed  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen.     These  were  the  accu- 
mulated outrages  of  which  the  people  had 
to   complain — these  were  the  grievances 
which  had  made  a  Reform  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  two  or  three  Sessions  ago 
was  regarded  with  indifference,  now  indis- 
pensable, and  these  were  the  acts  which 
now  made  the  present  House  of  Commons 
too  odious  to  be  any  longer  endured.     If 
the  people  had  taken  a  new  course,  what 
he  wished  to  know  was,  the  cause  of  the 
change  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  impute  the 
change  of  opinion  to  any  persons  as  blame, 
— he  should  be  sorry  so  to  ascribe  it ;  but 
it  was  said,  that  it  was  fear  of  physical 
force  which  gave  this  impulse  to  public 
opinion.     This  might  be  true  as  to  indi- 
viduals, but  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  not  so  poor  in  spirit  as  to  live  in 
fear  of  physical  force.     He  admitted  that 
the  employment  of   physical    force  had 
been   justified    by    circumstances    in    a 
neighbouring  country.     Then  it  was  in- 
tended   to   counteract  a  great    political 
evil,  but  he  also  believed  that  the  con- 
sequences of  that  employment  of  force 
had  been  much  exaggerated  as  a  victory 
of  the  people.     The  results  of  that  had 
been  so  fatal,  that  it  was  miscalled  a  po- 
pular victory.     But  if  the  use  of  force 
were  justified  in  France,  did  that  justify  it 
here?    When  the  most  ardent  admirers  of 
revolution  looked  at  its  consequences,  and 
saw  Belgium   and   France   devastated — 
trade  suspended — property  unsafe — secu- 
rity lost — they  would  find,  that  moderation 
was  better  than  revolution ;  and  that  these 
countries  held  but  no  encouragement  to 


us  to  imitate  them.     When  the  results 
were  looked  at,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
see  that  more  was  lost  than  gained.     It 
was  impossible  to  suppose  that  English- 
men could  be  so  senseless,  and  of  so  light 
a  nature,  that  they  would  run  the  hazard 
of  a  revolution,  to  obtain  some  theoretical 
improvements  in  their  Constitution.     It 
could  not  be  the  case.     But  this  change 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  not  the 
offspring  of  distress ;  for  it  had  been  stated 
by  the  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  that 
at  present  our  trade  was  so  prosperous, 
that  for  a  long  period  there  had  not  been 
so  little  distress  in  the  country,  great  en- 
couragement having  been  given  to  our 
industry,  by  that  suspension  of  trade  and 
manufactures  in  France  and  Belgium  which 
had  been  caused  by  the  revolutions  in  those 
countries.     That  taught  a  very  important 
lesson  to  our  community.    It  snowed,  that 
if  sometimes  distress  produced  a  revolu- 
tion, a  revolution  always  caused  distress. 
Another  cause  to  which  he  attributed  the 
excitement  was  agitation ;  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country,  in  whosoever 
hands  it  might  be,  must  put  down,  if  it 
wished  to  preserve  liberty  and  property. 
It  was  clear,  that  retrenchment  could  not 
be  carried  any  further — that  further  relief 
from  taxation  was  hopeless — that  the  debt 
could  by  no  retrenchment  be  got  rid  of,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  relief  from  these   burthens  by 
Parliamentary  Reform.      Neither  was  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  chance  of  war — 
the  source  of  all  our  burthens — would  be 
diminished    by  making    the    Parliament 
more  popular.     The  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  delivered  in  1819,  afforded  a  reply 
to  that  supposition.    The  noble  Lord  then 
stated,  **  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  say 
that  Reform  would  make  the  country  less 
inclined  to  war,  which  was  the  cause  of 
our  chief  burthens.     A  fondness  for  war 
was  not  the  fault  of  an  oligarchical,  but  of 
a  popular  Government."*  The  noble  Lord 
proved  this  proposition  by  facts  from  his- 
tory, and  then  concluded  by  saying,  "  that 
it  is  only  by  carrying  the  feelings  of  the 
people  along  with  them,  that  a  free  go- 
vernment can  lay  on  greater  taxes  than  an 
arbitrary  king.''    Another  authority,  and  a 
more  impressive  one,  was  the  French  peo< 
pie    themselves.      They  raised    the  tri- 
coloured  standard  of  liberty  in  1830,  and 
were  waving  it  as  the  banner  of  war  in 
1831.     He  did  not    agree,    then,  with 
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those  opinions  which  recommended  such 
extensiTe  Reforms,  not  did  he  agree  with 
the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  there 
would  be  great  danger  in  refusing  Reform. 
The  Radical  Reformers  might  iook  to 
revolution,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  busily  engaged  in  trade 
and  industry,  having  property  at  stake — 
for  even  the  deposited  savings  of  the  poor 
now  formed  part  of  the  National  Debt — 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  sound, 
and  would  stand  by  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  Under  thfe  blessings  of  Provi- 
dence our  burthens  were  made  a  security 
to  us,  and  the  superincumbent  weight  of 
which  we  complained  gave  stability  to  our 
institutions.  If  the  Government  acted 
firmly,  and  relied  on  the  calm  and  deli- 
berate judgment  of  the  people,  and  did 
tiot  follow  the  current  of  revolution,  he 
was  persuaded  that  there  was  nothing  to 
fear.  If,  however,  surrounded  by  factions, 
the  Parliament  should  legislate  blindly — 
if  it  should  be  obliged  to  wait  on  the  will 
of  the  people,  instead  of  consulting  for 
their  welfare — if  that  was  the  present  state 
of  this  country — if  they  went  forward  with- 
out experience  to  direct  them,  every  day 
would  only  carry  them  flirther  into  danger; 
and  the  result  must  be,  to  teach  the  people 
that  their  will  was  higher  than  the  Con- 
stitution, and  deeper  than  the  deep-laid 
foundation  of  the  laws.  To  such  doctrines 
he  could  not  give  countenance -^  there 
was  no  such  danger, and  he  should  withhold 
his  assent  to  the  noble  Lord's  measure. 

Lord  Althorp  admitted,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  placed  in  a 
atrons  light  the  dangers  which  had  re- 
aulted  from  the  French  Revolution.  The 
hon.'  and  learned  Gentleman  had^  also 
called  the  present  excitement  temporary, 
and  ascribed  it  to  agitation.  But  tn  this 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  in 
error,  for  in  England  there  was  no  agita- 
tion in  that  sense ;  and  never,  undoubt** 
edly,  on  such  an  important  question,  had 
less  pains  been  taken  to  get  up  public 
meetings  than  at  present.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  stated  thfe  evils 
which  had  resulted  to  Belgium  and  France 
from  the  revolutions  in  those  countries; 
and  was  it  not,  then,  the  duty  of  those 
who  looked  after  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion to  take  measures  to  prevent  such  a 
revolution  here?  He  must  say,  that  it  was 
moat  desirable,  and  the  duty  of  those  who 
had  it  in  their  power,  to  take  such  steps; 
Mid  it  appeared^  up  to  the  present  time,  to 


be  supposed  right  by  the  House,  that  such 
steps  should  be  taken.     But  what  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  ?  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said,  that  the  demand  of  the 
people  for  Reform  was  temporary,  and 
would  not  last.     But  it  was  certain  that 
complaints  were  made  of  the  manner  in 
which  that  House  was  elected,  and  had 
long  been  tnade.     Was  there  no  ground 
for  those  complaints  ?  If  there  was  a  good 
ground  for  those  complaints,  they  could 
not  be  temporary,  having  a  permanent 
cause.     If  there  were  such  grounds  of  dis- 
content, and  if  they  were  permanent,  was 
it  not  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done  to  remove  them,  and  prevent  com- 
plaints ?  The  grounds  of  complaint  were 
the  existence  of  nomination  boroughs,  and 
the  great  expense  of  elections.    Could  the 
House  argue  the  people  of  the  country  into 
the  belief  that  they  derived  a  benefit  from 
these  boroughs?   The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  indeed,  had  argued  in  favour 
of  those  boroughs  with  great  ability;  and 
had  stated,  that  by  their  means  men  of 
the  greatest  ability  had  obtained  seats  in 
Parliament.     He  admitted  that ;  but  had 
they  no  disadvantages  to  counterbalance 
that   accidental   benefit?    Did   they  not 
enable    persons    of    large    property    to 
dictate  to  the  Minister  of  the  day?  And 
was  not   such   dictation  inconsistent,  or 
even   frequently    incompatible    with  the 
good  government  of  the  country?  That 
was,     in    his    opinion,    a    disadvantage 
which  more  than  counterbalanced  these 
advantages.      It  was  said,  by  the  hon. 
and   leanied  Gentleman,  that  for   them 
had  sat  some  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever 
had  been  in  Parliament.     That  was  true, 
but  it  did  not  follow  that  those  able  men 
would   not  have  been  in  Parliament  if 
there  had  been  no  such  boroughs.     That 
was,  indeed,  the  easiest  mode  by  which 
they  could  get  into  Parliament,  and  that 
made  them  adopt  it.    It  ought  not  to  be 
supposed  that  such  men  would  have  been 
excluded  from  Parliament  if  there  had 
been  no  such  boroughs.  One  of  the  caoses 
of  expense  at  elections  was  the  distance  the 
candidates  had  to  carry  voters.     Another 
source  of  expense  was,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  voters  were  persons  of  little  of  no 
property,  and  were  therefore  liable  to  be 
corrupted.     The  Ministers  avowed  from 
the  first,  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
ihake  a  full  and  efiectual  Reform  in  the 
representation  of  the  Commons  Hoose  of 
Parliament,  and  they  had  labonied  to  ttf 
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racier  and  intelligence  than  at  any  former 
period  was  abunaantly  proved,  and  he  was 
satisfied  they  were  as  well  qualified  to 
select,  and  would  select  as  wisely  and  as 
prudently  as  any  other  chss,  Representa- 
tives distinguished  for  their  honesty,  their 
integrity,  and  their  ability.  The  hon. 
Baronet,  the  member  for  Oxford,  had  argued 
against  their  taking  population  as  the  test 
for  the  fitness  for  representation.  It  was 
true  they  had  done  so,  but  then  they  had 
taken  property  as  the  basis  of  iVanchise, 
and,  therefore,  he  himself  conceived  that 
no  good  argument  could  be  raised  on  the 
question  of  population.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Twiss)had  spoken 
of  the  seizure  of  the  Charters  of  boroughs 
by  James  the  2nd,  and  he  had  intimated, 
that  it  was  one  of  those  measures,  which 
was  to  be  considered,  like  the  present,  as 
intended  for  the  improvement  of  the  repre* 
sentation.  The  noble  Lord  who  opened 
the  debate  (Lord  John  Russell)  had,  how- 
ever, truly  characterised  this  and  some 
other  proceedings  of  our  ancestors  as  gross 
violations  of  the  Constitution — gross  be- 
cause it  was  intended  to  destroy  that 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  which  it 
was  the  express  object  of  the  present 
measure  to  increase  and  protect.  The 
object  of  the  present  plan  was,  to  support 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Constitution — 
that  of  James  was  to  destroy  it :  and  no 
argument  could  be  fairly  deduced  from  it 
with  reference  to  the  tendency  of  the  plan 
before  the  House.  He  confessed  he  was 
one  of  those  theorists  who  thought  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  represent 
the  body  of  the  people.  He  thought,  too, 
that  this  was  the  real  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution. They  might,  it  was  true,  go 
back  to  barbarous  times,  and  find  occasions 
when  the  Crown  invaded  the  privileges  of 
that  House,  and  usurped  the  power  of  the 
third  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  but  still 
the  Constitution  supposed  that  the  Mem* 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  the 
real  Representatives  of  the  people.  But 
then,  said  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford, 
let  the  House  look  back  at  the  time  when 
these  real  Representatives  of  the  opinions 
of  the  people  usurped  the  powers  of  the^ 
other  two  Estates,  and  destroyed  the 
Throne  and  the  Constitution.  Did  the 
hon.  Member,  however,  forget  that  this 
was  done  with  the  support  of  a  military 
power ;  and  that  so  far  was  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  then  constituted,  from  either 
representing  the  peopldi   or  powesaiDg 


deem  their  pledge.  The  great  evil  they 
considered  to  be,  the  power  of  nomina- 
tion placed  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
and  they  had  taken  away  the  danger 
they  apprehended  from  the  exercise 
of  that  power  by  placing  the  franchise 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of 
the  middle  classes.  The  hon.  Baronet 
had  intimated,  that  the  plan  of  Reform 
now  proposed  was  Revolution.  Did  he 
mean  to  say,  then,  that  Reform  was  not  as 
popular  with  the  whole  of  the  middle 
classes  as  with  the  whole  people  of  Eng- 
land ?  The  people  of  England  demanded 
a  Government  of  Lords  and  Commons. 
\hear^  hear!  from  the  Opposition,]  Yes, 
but  Commons  not  coming  into  the  House 
by  purchase  or  by  nomination .  The  whole 
of  the  people  of  England  were,  he  was 
satisfied,  desirous  of  a  House  of  Commons 
the  very  reverse  of  this.  And  although 
they  retained  their  reeard  for  a  mixed 
Monarchy,  he  was  convmced  they  rejected 
and  abhorred  the  present  state  of  the 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Seeing  this  state  of  public  opinion,  and 
feeling,  as  the  Government  did,  that  the 
middle  classes  had  not  their  fair  share  in 
the  representation ;  knowing,  too,  that 
that  class  desired  no  change  which  could 
fairly,  as  the  hon.  Baronet  called  it,  be 
denominated  Revolutionary  —  no  change 
which  was  likely  to  bring  with  it  any  de- 
struction of  property,  or  produce  any  of 
those  frightful  scenes  which  were  witnessed 
in  the  first  Revolution  of  France — be- 
lieving, indeed,  that  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple was  the  reverse  of  revolutionary,  and 
tl)at  the  improvement  of  the  representation 
was  one  of  the  most  effectual  methods  of 
keeping  it  so  ;  it  was,  therefore,  that  his 
Maiesty's  Government  thought  they  could 
with  safety  place,  by  a  great  extension,  the 
elective  franchise  in  the  possession  of  the 
middle  classes.  He  would  go  further, 
however,  than  placing  that  right  in  the 
hands  of  the  middle  classes,  for  he  would 
say,  that  if  in  any  state  of  representation, 
faowerer  extended,  the  middle  classes  were 
left  hostile  to  the  Government,  that 
GoTemment  would  never  be  safe.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Twiss)  had 
ridiculed  that  class.  He  had,  indeed, 
ridiculed  the  whole  of  the  middle  classes, 
but  he  would  tell  the  hon.  Member  he  did 
not  know  the  amount  of  intelligence  which 
was  to  be  found  in  the  middle  classes  when 
h€  talked  of  them  as  he  had  done.  That 
^j  did  poweM  a  higher  degree  of  cha* 
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Coii»titutioaal  liberty,  that  all  who  at- 
tempted to  exercise  freedom  of  speech 
were  expelled  from  it.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  that 
this  measure  would  give  satisfaction  to 
none  but  a  very  small  class  of  people  in 
this  country.  He  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  mistaken.  Some 
there  were,  no  doubt,  who  might  desire 
more ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  content,  and  hail  with  satisfaction 
the  change  they  proposed.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Twiss)  seemed  to 
intimate,  also,  that  this  would  not  be  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question.  HedifTered 
from  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  final  settlement ; 
and  that  as  the  plan  would  be  found  a  full 
and  effectual  reformation  of  abuses,  those 
who  differed  on  minor  points  would  now 
sacrifice  them  for  the  sake  of  unanimity, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  public 
good.  He  himself  felt,  in  bringing  forward 
a  measure  of  Reform  such  as  that  now 
before  the  House,  that  he  had  the  best 
chance  of  obtaining  what  had  been  the 
great  end,  and  aim,  and  object,  of  his 
political  life,  and  he  was  therefore  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  some  opinions  and  pre- 
judices of  his  own,  to  promote  that  object; 
and  having  so  agreed  to  sacrifice  them, 
he  felt  bound  to  support  the  plan  to  the 
utmost  extent  in  his  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  equally  bound  not  to  go  beyond 
it.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had  never 
looked  much  to  theories.  He  wished  to 
see  a  practical  Reform  of  the  abuses 
of  the  system  of  Representation  and 
Government;  and  he  was  satisfied,  that 
until  that  House  was  fairly  placed 
under  the  power  of  the  people,  they 
never  could  hope  to  see  an  end  of 
many  great  practical  evils.  He  would 
ask,  did  not  this  measure  promise  to  the 
people  of  England  an  overpowering  influ- 
ence in  the  choice  of  Representatives? 
["  hear^  hear  /"  from  Sir  Robert  Peel] 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  cheered  that 
sentiment;  but  he  would  remind  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  by  the  people 
he  meant  the  great  majority  of  the  re- 
spectable middle  classes  of  the  country. 
That  was  what  the  Ministers  wished  to  give 
— that  was  what  they  hoped  they  had 
accomplished.  Their  desire  was  to  place 
the  representation  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority  of  the  middle  classes,  and  to 
give  to  the  country  a  House  of  Com- 


mons not  looking  for  the  favour  of  the 
Crown,  nor  the  patronage  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, but  for  the  approbation  and  grati- 
tude of  their  constituents. 

Mr.  Twiss  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  accused  him  of  ridiculing  the  middle 
classes,  and  he  hoped,  as  that  chaise 
would  go  forth  to  the  world,  that  hit 
denial  of  the  accusation  would  accompany 
it.  It  would  be  recollected  that  he  was 
interrupted  at  the  moment  he  was  speak- 
ing of  the  middle  classes,  and  that  in  order 
to  guard  himself  against  any  misrepresent- 
ation, he  had  expressly  repeated  his 
assertion  that  he  did  not  speak  dispara- 
gingly of  the  middle  classes,  as  a  olass, 
because  he  was  aware  that  there  were 
among  them  some  of  the  most  estimable 
members  of  society ;  but  because  there  were 
among  that  class  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  class  of  politicians  of 
the  present  day — men  whom  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  additional 
political  power. 

LordF.  L.  Gower  rose  to  say  a  few  words 
in  defence  of  those  existing  institutions, 
which  the  plan  of  the  one  noble  Lord  went 
to  overthrow,  and  the  speech  of  the  other 
noble  Lord  had  so  vehemently  attacked.  He 
knew  that  it  was  much  easier  in  such  cases 
to  attack  than  to  defend,  and  to  vary  the 
forms  of  censure,  than  to  meet  them  with 
equally  ingenious  retorts ;  but  this  he  also 
knew,  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  mea- 
sure the  extent  of  benefits  they  had  received 
from  such  institutions,  although  all  who 
looked  at  other  countries,  aud  reflected  on 
the  state  of  their  own,  must  feel  and  be 
grateful  for  them.  He  might,  in  his  rever- 
ence for  these  institutions,  be  led  into 
absurdities,  but  he  believed  he  could  not 
fall  into  any  so  great  as  to  believe,  with 
some  persons,  that  the  distresses  they  had 
suffered,  were  due  to  the  state  of  the 
representation  of  that  House.  The  man 
who  attempted  to  teach  the  people  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  the  cause  of 
their  distresses,  lent  himself  to  a  delusion 
which,  like  all  the  delusions  of  life,  would 
end  in  disappointment  and  despair.  His 
object  in  rising  was,  however,  principally 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord, 
which  related  to  Scotland,  a  country  with 
which  he  was  closely  connected.  The 
noble  Lord  proposed  to  reform  the  repre- 
sentation of  Scotland,  and  no  doubt  it 
much  required  some  reformation;  and 
he  thought,  that  if  some  of  those  wbQ 
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^eccllected  Scotland  in  other  times^  W6re 
rise  from  their  graves,  and  hear  the 
T^oble  Lord*8  declarations  on  the  subject, 
^liey  would  give  his  plan  their  most  cordial 
assent.     He  might  take  any  distinguished 
person  of  the  time  he  alluded  to,  for  any 
<:>ne  would  suit  his  purpose ;  but  suppos- 
ing Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  was  called 
t;he  last  of  Scotchmen,  was  to  hear  the 
noble  Lord  on  this  subject ;  suppose  the 
noble  Lord  to  say  to  Fletcher,  *'  we  are  going 
xiot  only  to  reform  the  representation  of 
England  and  Ireland,  which  want  it  much ; 
l3ut  of  Scotland,  which  requires  it  much 
nnore,"  what  would  Fletcher  say  ?    Why, 
lie  would  answer,  **  I  anvglad  to  hear  it. 
It  was  bad  enough  while  I  was  alive,  but 
it   roust  now  be  much  worse ; ''  and  he 
ivould,  in  detailing  the  abuses  of  the  sys- 
tem with  which  he  was  accquainted,  draw 
a  frightful  picture  of  oppression  exercised 
towards  the  lower  classes,  and  of  corrup- 
tion practised  by  the  higher,  and  he  would 
tell  you  of  religious  diflerences  among  the 
lowlanders,  and  political  differences  among 
the  mountaineers,  which  were  never  for- 
gotten  by  either  party,  except  for  the 
purpose  of' making  war  on  each  other; 
and  he  would  add  to  this,  the  still  more 
melancholy  fact,   of  political  priests  en- 
tering into   all  the  party  dissensions   of 
the  day,  and  masking  the  selfishness  of 
their  partizanship,  and  the  ardour  of  their 
zeal  under  the  garb  of  piety  and  virtue. 
This   would   be  the    picture  drawn    by 
Fletcher.     Was  it  a  true  one  now  ?    How 
could  any  change,  however,  take  place? 
How  could  Scotland  under  such  a  system, 
free  herself  from  the  miseries  of  her  politi- 
cal condition,  assuage  her  party  differ- 
ences,   heal    her  political  and   religious 
wounds,  and  sweeten  the  waters  of  bitter- 
ness which  overflowed  the  land  ?    Her 
state   of   representation  was    wretchedly 
defective ;  but  of  her  condition  on  that 
point  he  would  take    leave  to    read  a 
passage  from  a  work  of  considerable  repu- 
tation,   which   he   had   no  hesitation   in 
naming.  The  Edinburgh  Review.     In  the 
last  Number  was  an  article  on  the  Repre- 
sentation of  Scotland ;  the  reviewer,  after 
speaking  in  terms  of  rapture  of  the  free 
elections  of  England,  has  the  following 
passage;  "  It  is  impossible  to  behold  this 
animating  and  ennobling  spectacle,  with- 
out turning  with  sorrow  and  humiliation 
to  Scotland.     This  part  of  the  empire 
originally  formed  a  kingdom  by  itself; 
and  it  still  retains  its  own  laws,  religion. 


interests,  feelings,  and  language.  It 
contains  greatly  above  2,000,000  of  inha-« 
bitants,  who  are  still  rapidly  increasing. 
It  is  full  of  generally  diffused  wealth. 
Education  has  for  ages  been  habitual 
throughout  the  very  lowest  ranks.  The 
people  are  extremely  peaceable,  and  their 
character  for  steadiness  and  prudence  is 
so  remarkable,  that  these  virtues  have 
been  imputed  to  them  as  vices/*  Strange 
topics  of  sorrow  and  humiliation  these. 
Education,  prudence,  rapidly  increasing 
wealth.  ^*  Mourn  hapless  Caledonia, 
mourn."  You  stagnate  in  wealth  and 
prosperity,  your  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  industry 
and  peace,  commerce  *and  manufactures 
spread  their  blessings  o'er  your  land,  but 
you  do  not  participate  in  the  enjoyments 
of  freedom — you  do  not  enjoy  the  power 
of  exhibiting  the  majesty  of  public  opinion 
— your  votes  are  unbought  and  unso- 
licited— your  Candidates  are  unknown 
and  unpolled.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
workings  of  popular  distress  from  the 
state  of  the  Representation,  on  a  soil 
which,  of  all  others,  would  justify  the 
noble  Lord  in  planting  there  his  standard 
of  speculative  Reform.  He  trusted,  how- 
ever, that  the  noble  Lord  would  pause, 
and  ascertain  with  more  accuracy  the 
details  of  the  system  of  Scotland,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  state  of  the  Repre- 
sentation was  interwoven  with  the  pro- 
perty of  that  country,  before  he  proceeded 
further ;  and  he  was  sure,  if  the  noble  Lord 
did  so,  he  would  become  more  cautious 
in  the  application  of  his  plans  to  Scotland. 
He  had  said,  by  inference,  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  Priests  engaged  in  politi- 
cal  discussions  in  that  country.  He 
should  be  roost  unwilling  to  countenance 
any  plan  that  would  induce  them  to 
renew  that  interference.  There  was  no 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  not 
exceptmg  Ireland,  where  the  ministers  of 
religion  exercised  so  much  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  he  should  be 
sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Poet,  to  those  who  were  at 
present  so  exclusively  and  laudably  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  pure  spiritual 
duties — 

*'  Content  ye  with  monopolizing  Heaven, 
And  leave  this  little  hanging  ball  alone.'' 

He  looked  upon  the  clergy  of  that 
country  as  a  model  to  the  clei^y  of  all 
other  countries.  The  excitement  which 
now  existed  about  Reform,  he  was  afraid 
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Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshire,  and  Surrey, 
too,  would  be  left  without  Representatives. 
As  to  the  ftcUitional  Members  for  London, 
that  part  of  the  plan  had  been  so  ably  ad- 
verted to  by  the  hon..  member  for  Qatton, 
that  he  (Mr.  Wall)  had  little  to  say  on  it.  It 
was  quite  clear,  however,  that  if  two  Mem- 
bers were  fciven  to  Marylebone,  in  a  short 
time  Paddiugton  would  be  clamorous  and 
Hampstead  factious  for  Representatives. 
Yet  the  noble  Locd  'talked  of  this  as  the 
final  settlement  of  the  Question.  The 
noble  Lord  could  not  wait  even  for  a  new 
census ;  and  founded  his  Bill  on  what 
appeared  to  be  an  unjust  principle ;  for 
if  the  noble  Lord  liad  taken  the  census  of 
1800,  where  would  Brighton  and  Chelten- 
ham have  been  ?  Those  towns  had  no 
existence  in  1 800 ;  but  in  the  census  on 
which  the  noble  Lord  proceeded,  Brighton 
appeared  to  have  25,000  inhabitants,  and 
Cheltenham  15,000.  The  noble  Lord, 
however,  was  so  eager  for  the  final  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  that  he  would  not 
wait  for  the  new  census ;  which  was  cer- 
tainly unjust  to  those  towns  which  had 
increased  much  in  population,  since  the 
last  census.  He  did  not  wish  to  go  into 
the  question,  whether  the  nomination 
boroughs  had  been  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing into  that  House  the  great  and  eminent 
men,  who,  from  time  to  time,  had  enlight- 
ened it  with  their  advice ;  but  he  would 
ask  the  noble  Lord,  if  he  had  digested  any 
plan  for  the  return  of  those  who  held 
places  in  the  Government,  or  if  he  thought 
they  would  be  returned  under  the  opera- 
tion of  his  measure  ?  Neither  did  he  think 
that  a  reformed  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord,  would  be  the 
best  qualified  for  the  discussion  of  difficult 
question.  He  knew  not  whether  such  'a 
House  would  be  the  most  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  all  the  difficulties  of  the  West- 
India  question,  or  with  the  niceties  of  free 
trade  in  com,  or  with  many  others  which 
were  likely  to  come  under  discussion  be- 
fore long.  Upon  the  whole,  he  thought 
that  some  of  the  cities  of  refuge  should  be 
preserved.  He  also  doubted  whether  a 
reformed  House  of  Commons  would  have 
passed  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
as  the  last  Parliament  had  done,  to  its 
honour.  It  was  not  difficult  to  anticipate, 
too,  that  times  might  arise  when  it  would 
be  necessary  for  that  House  to  resist  a 
popular  outcry  in  favour  of  war.  But,  in 
addition  to  ul  this,  he  would  say  that 
be  did  not  wish  o  fee  that  House  a  purely 
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democratic  assembly.  He  wished  to  tee  the 
Constitution  with  its  three  Estates  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons ;  but  he  also  wished 
to  see  the  connection  between  aristocracy 
and  democracy  still  subsisting  in  that 
House.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the  infu* 
sion  of  popular  feeling  which  had  made  its 
way  into  the  House  of  Lords  since  its  num- 
bers had  been  increased.  It  was  obvious 
that,  at  the  present  day,  it  partook  much  of 
the  character  of  a  popular  assembly.  But, 
while  the  popular  influence  had  in** 
creased,  that  of  the  Clergy  had  remained 
stationary ;  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  to  know,  that,  from  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  constitutioa 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  Bishop,  at  the 
present  day,  was  only  one-seventh  part  at 
dangerous  as  a  Bishop  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  reign  of  George  drd.  In  their 
reasonings  upon  this  subject,  they  ought 
not  to  forget  that  Gatton  and  Old  Saruna 
were  not  creations  of  yesterday,  and  that 
what  the  Examiner  called  the  **  foul  oligar- 
chy "  existed  in  old  times,  when  the  lan- 
guage which  had  lately  been  used  with  re- 
gard to  the  transactions  at  Stamford  and 
Newark,  would  not  have  been  borne,  though 
it  Was  probable  such  consideration  would 
produce  but  little  effect  upon  those  who 
considered  the  accident  of  birth  a  misfor- 
tune, and  a  hereditary  Peerage  a  curse. 
His  opinions  might  not  be  popular  in 
that  House;  but  nothing  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  give  them  utterance  if  he 
did  not  conscientiously  believe  that  they 
were  well  founded.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  considered  the  machinery  of 
Reform  of  so  much  importance  as  some 
appeared  to  do.  He  would  remind  the 
House,  that  the  spirit  of  Reform  was 
abroad,  and  that  all  they  had  to  do  was, 
so  to  guide  and  control  that  spirit,  as  te 
render  it,  as  it  ought  to  be,  conducive  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  safety  of 
the  national  institutions,  and  the  good  of 
the  people. 

Lord  Viscount  Newark^  in  replying  Id 
one  or  two  observations  of  the  Gentleman 
who  last  addressed  the  House,  said,  that 
he  believed  the  official  Members  then  in 
the  House,  would  find  no  difficulty  ia 
retaining  the  seats  which  they  at  preseet 
held.  With  respect  to  Cornwall,  which 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  complained,  was  to 
have  only  twelve  Members  in  future,  instead 
of  the  present  forty-two,  he  was  sore  that 
the  people  of  that  shire  did  not  feel  them* 
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•eWet  nt  nil  represented  by  the  present 
Members,  and  that  they  were  well  satis- 
fied with   the    effectual    Representation 
which  they  would  have  under  the  Bill  of 
bis  noble  friend.    They  would  look  with 
more  satisfaction  to  4ie  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  Representation  than  they 
would  have  looked  to  an  increase  of  the 
number   gf   their  Representatives;    and 
they  by  no  means  considered  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  diminution  of  that  num* 
ber.     He  was  far  from  participating  in  the 
satisfi^ction  of  the  hon.  member  for  Gat- 
ton,  at  the  declaration  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex.     He  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  expression.  Instead  of  hearing  the  hon. 
Member    say    that   he   considered    the 
present  measure  only  a  stepping-stone  to 
God  knows    what,    in  future,    he    had 
expected  that  he   would  be  more  than 
satisfied  by  the  Bill.     He  had  in  his  hand 
the  speech  of  an  hon.  Member  of  that 
House,  of  considerable  influence,  to  whom 
he  would   not   more  particularly   allude 
than  to  say,  that  the  speech  was  delivered 
in  July  last,   at  the  close  of  the  last 
Session,  indeed,  on  the  last  occasion  when 
the  House  met  in  a  Committee  of  Supply. 
The  hon  Member  had  then  said,  **  that  he 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  making  a 
few  remarks,  which,  if  proper  attention  were 
paid  to  them,  would  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  country.    The 
great  subject  of  complaint,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  said,  was  the  excessively  burthen- 
some  nature  of  taxation,  and  he  would 
venture  to  suggest  to  the  country  at  large, 
that  the  means  of  reducing  it,  would  be 
soon  placed    once    more   in  its    power. 
Upon  analyzing  the  Constitution  of  that 
House,  he  had  discovered  that  it  was  still 
in  the  power  of  the  people  of  England,  if 
they  were  true  to  themselves,  to  return  a 
majority  of  Members  independent  not  only 
of  the  borough-holders,  but  of  Ministers 
themselves.  The  hon.  Member  then  added, 
**  that  seventy-five  out  of  the  100  Irish 
Members    were    really    elected    by    the 
people,   and  which  made  a  total  of  369 
Members  who  might   be   compelled,   if 
electors   only  performed  their  duty,    to 
support  every  proposition  for  the  public 
good.''    The  hon.  Member  had  then  ob- 
served, **  that  a  great  man  (Mr.  Pitt)  had 
said,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  an 
honest  roan  to  sit  in  that  House  as  a  Minis- 
ter, but  that  he  hoped  that  the  day  was  gone 
by,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary 


for  a  Minister  to  be  a  rogue."  *  He  (Lord 
Newark)  doubted  not  that  that  would  bt 
considered  a  high  authority  t^  justify  him 
in  saying,  that  the  people  had  no  right  to 
complain  of  malversation  on  the  part  of 
Ministers,  when  they  themselves  had  the 
corrective  in  their  hands,  did*  they  possess 
the  virtue  to  exercise  it.    Though  he  fully 
concurred  in  the  assertion  that  the  people 
had  the  means  of  correction  in  their  own 
hands,  even  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Representation,  yet  he  was  decidedly  fa- 
vourable to  Reform ;  for  the  virtue  of  the 
people,  however  great,  would  not  be  at  all 
the  worse  for  the  assistance  which  a  regu- 
lar and  well-ordered  Represeotc^ion  would 
supply.    There  could  be  very  little  doubt 
that  the  sympathy  which  formerly  existed, 
and  which  at  all  times  ought  to  exist,  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  Representatives, 
had  of  late,  and  especially  within  the  last  two 
years,  been  greatly  diminished.  Such  being 
the  fact,  how  could  the  Government  ^nd  the 
Legislature  look  for  that  support  which 
could  alone  be  derived  from  the  people,  and 
which,  in  times  so  overcast  as  the  present, 
became  doubly  important.     Though,   as 
he  had    stated,   he  ,waf  a   warm    and 
sincere  friend  to  the  measure  of  Reform, 
he  was  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  that 
it  would  all  at  once  produce  the  effects 
which  its  more  enthusiastic  advocates  anti- 
cipated.   He  did  not  suppose  that  at  a 
moment's  warning  it  would  put  an  end  to 
all  the  corruption  which  had  formed  so 
extensive  and  so  just  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint;  for  as  long  as  two  parties  were 
found  ready  and  willitis  to  play  at  the 
game  of  corruption,  so  long  would  it  be 
continued ;  but  it  was  the  vainest  of  all 
possible  expectations  to  imagine  that  a  re- 
formed Parliament  would  not  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  abate  the  evil.    At 
all  events,  what  he  would  say  was  this, 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Par- 
liament was  bound  to  take  the  just  com- 
plaints of  the  people  into  consideration ; 
when  they  were  bound  to  admit  that  the 
people    were    not    fairly   represented  in 
that  House,  and  redress    the  grievance 
which  was  involved  in  the  admission.     He 
confessed  that,  for  his  own  part,  when  he 
first  heard  the  scheme  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  he  was  not  prepared  for  a  mea- 
sure altogether  so  sweeping.    He  trusted 


*  See  Hansard's  Parliamentary   DtbateSi 
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that  they  might,  in  some  respects,  be  in- 
duced to  modify  it;  for  the  boroughs 
proposed  to  be  disfranchised  included 
many  which  were  not  in  the  nomination  of 
individuals.  Nevertheless,  if  the  matter 
came  to  the  push,  he  would  rather  adopt  the 
proposition  of  Ministers  to  disfranchise 
all  those  boroughs,  on  the  one  hand,  than, 
on  the  other,  to  have  no  Reform  at  all.  If 
he  were  reduced  to  that  alternative,  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  give  the  Bill  of  his 
noble  friend  all  the  advantage  which  could 
be  derived  from  his  humble  support,  even 
though  not  one  letter  of  it  should  be 
altered. 

Lord  Darlington  said,  that  the  details 
of  the  measure,  as  stated  by  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  were  perfectly  clear  and  in- 
telligible, and  that  statement  had  been 
made  and  supported  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  his  talents  and  reputation. 
It  was  impossible  for  a  bad  cause  to  have 
had  a  better  advocate.  Nothing  could 
possibly  be  added  to  the  number,  the  force, 
or  the  value  of  the  arguments  which  he 
had  brought  forward ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  to  be  observed,  that  the  noble 
Lord  brought  forward  those  arguments 
like  an  able  counsel;  he  dwelt  chiefly 
upon  topics  favourable  to  his  own  view  of 
the  subject,  and  only  noticed  those  objec- 
tions to  his  plan  which,  he  confidently 
believed,  admitted  of  being  fairly  and 
conclusively  answered.  Though  the  noble 
Lord  had  treated  the  question  as  one 
which  admitted  of  little  being  said  on  the 
side  of  it  opposed  to  himself,  yet  it  was 
nevertheless  true,  that  much  might  be  said 
on  both  sides ;  and,  as  an  unprejudiced 
and  independent  Member  of  Parliament, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  the  question 
then  before  the  House,  his  most  attentive 
consideration — carefully  to  weigh  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  and  adopt  that  which 
was  most  recommended  by  reason.  It 
might  be  said,  that  he  was  himself  one  of 
the  aggrieved  parties,  by  the  measure 
under  consideration  that  night.  Perfectly 
true ;  but  did  it  thence  follow  that  he  was 
incompetent  to  form  a  right  judgment 
upon  the  matter  at  issue?  He  should 
deem  himself  utterly  unworthy  of  ^  seat 
in  that  House,  were  he  capable  of  being 
influenced  by  such  considerations.  He 
should  despise  himself,  were  he  guilty  of 
allowing  anything  like  party-spirit  to  have 
the  slightest  weight  with  him,  in  any  vote 
which  he  might  g^ve  in  that  House.  He  | 
entertained  the  highest  personal  and  pri- ' 


vate  respect  for  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
and  for  many  of  his  political  friends ;  be 
was,  therefore,  no  party  man;  be  never 
had  evinced  towards  them  a  feeling  of 
hostility  at  any  period,  neither  should  he 
on  the  present  occasion.     So  far  from 
thwarting  any  measure  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, he  should  adopt  a  totally 
opposite  course ;  but  he  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  with  reference  to  this  Reform  ques- 
tion, that  at  every  step  he  encountered 
barriers  insurmountable*     Hetrusted  that, 
in  laying  before  the  House  the  considera- 
tions suggested  to  his  mind  by  the  question 
which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  had  brought 
under  their  consideration  he  should  obtain 
that  candid  hearing,  and  that  fairness  and 
just  allowance,  to  which  every  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  entitled.     He  had  considered  the 
matter  most  deeply  and  attentively — he 
had  given  it  all  the  consideration  in  bis 
power — he  had  arrived  at  no  rash  conclu- 
sion ;  and  in  coming  to  the  discussion  of 
it,  he  was  influenced  by  no  motives,  ex- 
cept those  which  arose  from  an  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  question  of  Reform  had  now  been 
agitated  for  more  than  half  a  century,  but 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  more  espe- 
cially within  the  last  six  months,  it  had 
become  an  object  of  paramount  import- 
ance.    He,  of  course,  could  not  cenceal 
from    himself — ^neither   could    any   hon. 
Member  of  that  House  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  the  late  revolutions  in  France 
and  Belgium  had  considerable  influence  in 
producing  this  change  in  the  public  mind. 
It  was  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  ques- 
tion  of    Reform   partook    somewhat    of 
mystery,  for  it  might  be  nothing,  and  it 
might  be  everything.     The  principal  per- 
sons who  desired  Reform  were,  he  believed, 
the  middle  classes,  who  had  been  gradually 
growing  up  into  power  and  wealth,  and 
the  very  lowest  classes,  who  were  the  mete 
tools  in  the  hands  of  ambitious  and  de- 
signing men.     They  had  been  taught  that 
Reform  was  to  annihilate  taxation ;  and 
they  expected,  by  a  change  in  the  repre- 
sentation, to  be  elevated  to  opulence  and 
power,  and  to  wrest  from  the  hand  which 
had  long  and  successfully  wielded  it,  the 
sceptre  of  dominion.     After  they  had  set 
aside  tlie  constitutional  laws,  the    laws 
relative  to  property  would  follow,  and  a 
general  scramble  and  general  confosion 
would  be  the  result.     He  was  ready  to 
admit,  that  the  representative  system  was 
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not  quite  perfect,  but  the  country  had,  for 
a  period  of  more  than  150  years,  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  prosperity,  under  existing  in- 
stitutions, which  was  unparalleled  at  any 
antecedent  period.  He  was  still  not  so 
bigotted  as  those  who  thought  that  no 
concession  ought  to  be  made.  On  the 
contrary,  he  said,  that  new  and  respectable 
classes  of  men  were  rising  in  society,  that 
commercial  wealth  was  increasing,  and  he 
certainly  was  of  opinion,  that  each  and 
every  respectable  class  should  have  the 
means  of  making  th^ir  wants  and  wishes 
known  to  the  Legislature,  by  Represent- 
atives of  their  own  choosing.  On  this 
principle  he  admitted  the  necessity  of 
giving  Representatives  to  some  of  the  large 
towns,  though  he  felt  some  difficulty  as  to 
the  best  method  of  accomplishing  that. 
The  best  plan  seemed  to  be,  that  those 
which  were  called  Rotten  Boroughs  should 
be  carefully  observed,  and  when  they  could 
be  detected  in  any  act  of  delinquency, 
they  should  be  deprived  of  their  charter ; 
for  that  would  be  nothing  more  than  their 
just  deserts,  and  their  franchise  transferred 
to  more  thriving  places.  He  certainly  was 
one  of  those  who  thought,  that  as  new  in- 
terests arose,  manufacturing  and  other- 
wise, they  ought  to  be  represented  in  that 
House ;  but  he  could  not,  therefore,  con- 
sent all  at  once  to  disfranchise  so  many 
boroughs,  which  was,  in  efiect,  the  con- 
fiscation of  so  much  private  property, 
withoutcompensation  tothe  owners  of  those 
boroughs.  There  were  two  points  upon 
which  he  was  prepared  to  insist — namely, 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  large  towns, 
and  the  disfranchisement  of  certain  bo- 
roughs, when  their  guilt  deserved  it,  or  if 
compensation  were  made  to  the  owners  of 
them  ;  but  so  long  as  he  had  a  sinew  in 
his  right  arm,  he  would  oppose  the  present 
sweeping  measure  of  confiscation,  as  he 
would  oppose  every  approach  to  Universal 
Suffrage,  or  Annual  Parliaments.  He 
confessed,  that  though  so  much  opposed 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  noble  Lord,  he 
rejoiced  that  that  noble  Lord  had  not  ad- 
vocated the  Ballot.  He  hoped  he  should 
never  see  the  day,  when  any  Minister  of 
the  Crown  would  sanction  such  a  motion. 
There  was  one  topic  which  he  could  not 
conclude  without  adverting  to— namely, 
the  frequent  use  which  had  been  made  of 
the  occasional  distresses  which  afflicted  the 
country,  and  which  were  inseparable  from 
any  state  of  society.  Reform  could  relieve 
m  di9tre88«    It  waa^the  ino9t  cruel  delu- 


sion, to  persuade  people  in  distress  that 
they  could  derive  any  advantage  from  Re« 
form.  For  persons  in  distress,  the  best 
appeal  would  be,  to  the  benevolent  feelings 
of  the  upper  classes.  Finally,  he  could 
never  agree  with  the  supporters  of  the  pro- 
posed Bill — he  could  never  agree  with 
those  who  sought  to  demolish  the  social 
structure,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  their 
own  temple  in  its  stead. 

Lord  Ebrivgton  felt,  that  he  should  ill 
discharge  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  con- 
stituents, representing  as  he  did  the  large 
county  of  Devon,  if  he  did  not  request 
the  indulgence  of  the  House — an  indul- 
gence to  which  no  claims  of  his  own  en- 
titled him — while,  on  behalf  of  his  consti- 
tuents and  of  himself,  he  returned  thanks 
to  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  and  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers — to  that  united  Cabinet 
which  had  deputed  the  noble  Lord  to  pro- 
pose so  important  and  so  acceptable  a 
measure;  and  to  those  thanks  might  he  be 
permitted  to  add  an  humble  expression  of 
gratitude  to  their  gracious  master,  who 
had  given  his  sapction  to  a  proposal  so 
calculated  to  benefit  his  people. 

An  hon.  Member  rose  to  order.  He 
conceived,  that  any  allusions  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Sovereign,  with  the  view  of  in- 
fluencing the  votes  of  hon.  Members  in 
that  House,  was  clearly  a  breach  of  order. 
It  wasy  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  on  the 
subject,  most  unconstitutional  to  attempt 
to  influence  the  opinions  of  Members  of 
that  House  by  any  allusion  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Sovereign.  In  a  word,  he 
wished  to  know  if  it  was  orderly  or  con- 
stitutional for  any  hon.  Member  to  attempt 
to  influence  the  votes  of  that  House  by 
any  introduction  of  the  name  of  the  So- 
vereign ? 

The  Speaker.  The  hon.  Member  has 
asked,  whether  it  is  constitutional  in  any 
Member  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  So- 
vereign, with  a  view  to  bias  the  judgment 
of  the  House  ?  In  answer  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, I  have  only  to  say,  that  if  he  be  fully 
persuaded  that  the  data  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeded is  well-founded,  in  assuming  that 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign  was  introduced 
for  thCgpurposes  of  bias  or  intimidation, 
then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  nothing 
could  b^  more  disorderly  than  the  intro- 
duction of  that  name  into  any  debate  or 
discussion  in  which  this  House  could  be 
engaged;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  name  of  the  So- 
vereign wa9  introduced  merely  for  the  pur« 
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pose  of  stating  to  the  House,  or  rather 
reminding;  the  House  of  what  was  well 
known — aamely,  that  by  the  Constitution, 
Ministers  were  responsible  for  the  mea- 
sures they  proposed,  and  the  Sovereign, 
possessing  by  nis  prerogative  the  power 
of  changing  his  Ministers,  the  Constitution 
presumed  that  every  act  or  measure  of  the 
Administration  had,  by  the  fact  of  their 
continuance  in  office,  the  sanction  of  the 
Sovereign.  And  it  was  not,  therefore,  dis- 
orderly to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
anything  which,  by  the  Constitution,  the 
House,  it  was  presumed,  already  knew.  It 
was  no  communication  respecting  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Sovereign,  for  it  communi- 
cated nothing,  if  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  were  acting  constitutionally,  which 
the  House  did  not  know  before  hand. 

Lord  Ebrington  resumed.  He  hoped 
that  the  hon.  Member  was  now  satisfied ; 
he  trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  was 
satisfied,  that  though  what  had  been  a 
little  inconsistent  with  the  strict  theory  of 
order  in  that  Hduse,  yet  that  it  was  not 
inconsistent  with  what  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House  of  late  years.  Not  only 
was  it  the  practice  of  that  House,  but  he 
could,  from  the  otherHouse  of  Parliament, 
produce  authority  of  the  very  highest 
order,  for  an  allusion  as  direct,  perhaps 
more  direct,  and  stronger  than  that  which 
he  had  made  to  the  sentiments  of  the  So- 
vereign— an  allusion  which  had  been  made 
in  the  course  of  a  debate  not  many  years 
ago.  To  return  to  the  subject  with  which 
he  had  set  out.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty, 
on  behalf  of  his  constituents,  and  in  his 
own  name,  to  return  thanks  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  to  the  noble  Lord,  and 
to  his  Majesty's  Government,  for  the 
measure  which  had  been  proposed — 
they  were  thanks  that  would  soon  be  re- 
echoed from  every  part  of  the  country,  if 
there  should  be  time  to  present  the  peti- 
tions that  would  be  fon^arded  expressive 
of  those  thanks.  The  deepest  gratitude 
was  due  to  the  Government  for  the  safe 
measure — safe,  because  it  was  efficient  and 
full.  With  one  exception,  the  hon.  mem- 
bers who  opposed  the  Bill  of  his  noble 
friend  had  urged  arguments  which  made 
against  the  principle  of  the  meapu'e  alto- 
gether— that  exception  was  the  hon.  Mem- 
oer  for  Guildford — and  he  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  the  line  that  hon.  Member 
took  was  worthy  of  the  structure  he  de- 
fended; that  speech  was  able  and  elo- 
quent--i-fu1l  of  ingenious  and  forcible  rea- 


soning.   The  hon.  Member  amused  him- 
self with  detailing  supposed  debates  in  the 
Cabinet  on  the  subject  which  then  occa* 
pied  the  attention  of  the  House — debates 
which  certainly    never  took  place,    and 
which,   if  they  had  taken  place,   never 
could  have  been  known    to  him.      He 
alluded  to  the  violent  temper  in  which 
those  supposed  debates  were  carried  on  ; 
and  when  he  asked  the  House  to  reject 
the  Bill,  he  gave,  in  his  own  speech,  an 
illustration  of  the  tone  and  temper  in  which 
it  might  be  supposed  that  he  thought  the 
debates  of  that  House  ought  to  be  carried 
on— a  tone  which  was  marked  by  a  degree 
of  asperity  certainly  not  called  for  by  any- 
thing which  fell  from  the  supporters  of 
the  measure.    Referring  to  the  arguments 
which  had  been  used  by  hon.  Members  on 
the  other  side,  he  observed,  that  every 
one  of  them  was  opposed  to  the  general 
principle  of  Reform ;  but,  even  as  such, 
they  were  of  small  weight  or  value.     It 
was  no  reason  for  continuing  the  franchise 
to  Old  Sarum,  to  say  that  it  had  been  a 
decayed  village  500  years  ago— the  ori« 
ginal  grant  was  a  gross  abuse  of  power, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  to  send  a  hereditary  Represent* 
ative  into  that  House.     Its  continuemce 
now  was  an  insult  and  an  injury  to  the 
whole  people,  and  little  compensation  it 
would  be  to  the  inhabitants  of  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  or  Halifax,  to  be  told 
that  Old  Sarum  had  been  decayed  and 
rotten  since  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  yet  it  had  returned  Members  to 
that  House  with  as  ample  a  privilege  as 
could  be  enjoyed  by  the  most  wealthy  and 
respectable  portions  of  the  middle  classes 
— those  classes  upon  whom  the  present 
Bill  proposed  to  confer  more  extended 
suffrages  as  the  most  ^t  to  elect  Repre- 
sentatives to  sit  in  that  House.     He  was 
proud  to  say,  that  he  owed  his  seat  to 
shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  other  persons 
belonging  to  the  middle  classes ;   but  he 
was  nevertheless  connected  with  the  aris« 
tocracy,  and  he  should  be  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  desire  to  see  that  body  over- 
thrown.     He,  however,  apprehended   no 
such  result  from  the  present  measure,  and 
he  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  a  Bill,  the 
object  of  which  was,  to  increase  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  middle  classes,  and  add  to 
the  respectability  of  the  electors  throueh- 
out  the  kingdom,  particularly  increasing 
in  numbers  that  great  class  to  whom  he 
owed  his  seat.    The  noble  Lord  on  the 
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Reform,  and  he  felt  that  the  Ministers  had 
fully  redeemed  their  pledges  on  this  sub* 
Ject.     He  gave  them  this  credit  the  more 
readily,  because  they  had  not,  in  his  opi- 
nion, fulfilled  their  pledges  on  the  tviro 
other  subjects  of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment,  which,  however,  as  compared  to 
reform,   were  absolutely  nothing.      Any 
changes  in  the  representation  of  the  coun- 
try roust  be  attended  with  difficulty;  — 
how  much  more,  then,  a  change  like  this, 
i;vhich  was  so  extensive  that  it  was  from 
the  worst  scheme  of  representation  almost 
to-the  best  ?     Whilst  the  plans  of  the  noble 
Lord  were  yet  undeveloped,  it  had  struck 
him  that  they  would  prove  defective;  but 
when  they  contemplated  such  changes  as 
must  meet,  he  was  happy  to  say,  the  public 
expectations,  he  must  add,  that  the  Minis- 
ters had  done  wisely  in  avoiding  to  encum- 
her  the  great  measure  of  reform  which 
they  recommended,  with  questions  which 
in  themselves  involved  separate  and  dis- 
tinct considerations,  and  which  might  be 
brought  forward  at  any  future  period.    It 
ivas,  therefore,  his  opinion,  that  the  consi- 
derations respecting  the  adoption  of  the 
Ballot  had  been  wisely  deferred  until  the 
effect  of  the  changes  which  were  contem- 
plated by  the  present  measure  was  tried. 
There  might  be  some  objections  taken  to 
separate  parts  of  that  measure ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  alterations  it  proposed  promised 
to  be  productive  of  so  much  good,  not 
only  to  the  people  of  England,  but  also  to 
the  Crown  and  to  the  Aristocracy  of  this 
country, — that  he,  for  one,  would  not,  for 
any  subordinate  considerations,  stand  in 
the  wav,  or  throw  any  impediments  in  the 
path  of  Ministers  with  regard  to  its  adop- 
tion.   Should,  however,  any  suggestions 
be  thrown  out  in  the  course  of  the  Debate 
which  was   now  about   to   ensue,  which 
might   be    advantageously    adopted,    he 
thought  that  Ministers  would  act  wisely  in 
availing  themselves  of  those  suggestions, 
in  order  that  they  might  bring  the  plan  of 
Reform  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection 
as  was  possible.     He  had  the  pleasure 
to  state  to  the  House,  that  all  the  persons 
with  whom  he  had  conversed  that  day  on 
the  subject  of  Reform,  had  expressed  their 
entire  satisfaction  in  the  plan  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  propounded  to  the  House. 
In  his  opinion,  and  in  theirs,  the  Ministers 
had  acted  ^ith  perfect  wisdom  in  meeting, 
as  they  had  done,  the  rising  wishes  of  the 
CQuntry,  avoiding  the  risks,  by  proposing 
to  effect    changes  legally  and  properly, 


which  had  been  incurred  on  former  occa- 
sions, by  refusing  to  listen  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  public  wish.  On  this  ground 
he  was  disposed  to'  give  his  most  cordial 
support  to  the  measure ;  and  although 
many  of  the  Reformers  of  England  would 
probably  feel  disappointed,  and  would 
think  that  the  qualifications  for  voting 
were  too  high,  and  that  some  other  prin- 
ciple ought  to  be  adopted  in  that  respect, 
still  there  was  too  much  good  sense  in  the 
British  community  not  at  once  to  see  the 
vast  portion  of  good  which  would  be  gain- 
ed by  the  measure,  and  not  to  concur  in  its 
adoption,  when  such  manifold  advantages 
must  necessarily  accrue  to  the  ^hole  com- 
munity from  its  effects.  And  he  should 
like  to  know  what  classes  in  England  were 
more  likely  to  derive  benefit  from  it  than 
the  two  extremes,  the  high  and  the  low, 
who  were,  as  experience  had  amply  shown, 
always  the  greatest  sufferers  in  violent  and 
abrupt  changes.  The  bases  upon  which 
the  Reform  was  to  be  effected  were  those 
of  population  and  property;  they  might 
have  been  extended  to  the  payers  of  taxes 
and  the  holders  of  civil  offices,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  combine  all  these  four  qua- 
lifications, -and  in  selecting  those  two  of 
the  four,  he  thought  the  Government  had 
done  that  which  was  most  likely  to  meet 
the  general  approbation  of  the  country. 
He  did  not  say  that  these  principles  were 
not  open  to  objection,  but  they  combined, 
in  his  opinion,  more  advantages  than  could 
be  obtained  by  settling  the  qualifications 
in  any  other  manner.  The  two  speeches 
that  he  had  heard  last  night,  on  the  side 
of  the  House  where  he  stood,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  directed  against  any  kind  of 
Reform  whatsoever ;  but  he  would  put  it 
to  the  House,  as  well  as  to  the  country, 
whether  they  were  in  a  situation,  even  to 
preserve  the  Government  of  the  country 
without  any  Reform.  A  noble  Lord  (F. 
L.  Gower)  below  ^him  had  last  night 
painted  in  glowing  colours  the  prosperity 
of  Scotland,  and  had  said,  that  if  one  of 
the  old  Scotch  Reformers  could  rise  from 
his  grave,  and  witness  the  prosperity  of 
his  country,  he  would  be  more  than  satis- 
fled.  The  noble  Lord  who  condemned 
the  measure  and  opposed  Reform,  thus 
left  the  House  to  suppose,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  Scotland  had  arisen  from  a  limited 
and  corrupt  state  of  representation.  He 
admitted,  that  since  the  period  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  alluded,  Scotland  had 
risen  to  a  greater  pitch  of  prosperity  than  ' 
2P2 
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was  to  take  credit  for  being  one  of  the 
bigots;  and  last  night  he  had  certainly 
found  himself  in  a  curious  position,  for  he 
had  on  each  side  of  him  a  staunch  Re- 
former,  but  he  was  much  delighted  on 
looking  a  little  further  to  the  right,  where 
he  saw  the  Achilles  of  Anti-Reform  (Sir 
Charles  Welherell)  to  whom  he  should  be 
proud  to  acknowledge  himself  the  Pa- 
troclus.  There  were  three  points  with  re- 
spect to  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  on 
which  he  wished  to  observe ;  first,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  rit  bad  been  brought 
forward  ;  secondly,  as  to  the  time  when  it 
had  been  brought  forward ;  and  thirdly,  as 
to  the  provisions  of  the  measure  itself. 
In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  forward.  The 
nobler  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, had  told  them,  shortly  after  the 
Recess,  that  though  this  was  to  be  a 
Cabinet  question,  it  was  to  be  brought 
forward,  by  a  member  of  the  Government 
indeed,  but  not  by  any  Cabinet  Minister; 
which  he  supposed  had  been  adopted  that 
they  might  be  able  to  say,  when  the  measure 
was  lost,  that  it  had  not  been  a  Cabinet 
measure.  But  he  was  now  coming  to  a 
matter  of  much  greater  importance — he 
meant  that  system  of  intimidation  which 
had  been  used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  opposite.  A  most  unconstitutional 
threat  had  been  held  out,  that  if  they  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  measure  which  the  Mi- 
nisters in  their  wisdom  might  think  proper 
to  bring  forward,  the  Parliament  should  be 
dissolved.  Were  such  expressions  as  those 
to  be  tolerated  from  any  Government,  or 
from  any  set  of  individuals  ?  In  the  name 
of  his  Majesty  they  had  been  intimidated 
over  and  over  again,  though  care  had  been 
taken,  as  the  noble  Lord  (Ebrington)  that 
night  had  done,  just  to  keep  wilhin  the 
bounds  of  order.  No  doubt,  the  name  of 
his  Majesty  had  great  power  over  many 
individuals,  but  he  trusted  that  that  power 
did  not  extend  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  if  any  hon.  Member  had  been  so  in- 
fluenced, let  him  tell  him,  that  he  was  un- 
worthy of  a  seat  in  that  House.  He  would 
admit  that  the  noble  Lord  had  most  inge- 
niously brought  forward  his  threats  and 
intimidations,  by  telling  the  House  of  what 
he  called  the  just  demands4>f  the  people; 
and  though  the  noble  Lord  had  retracted 
what  he  had  said  on  the  speech  of  his  hon., 
friend,  the  member  for  Oxford  (Sir  R.  In- 
glis),  and  used  the  word  **  redress,*'  he 
(I^rd  Stormont)  would  like  to  know  the 


difference  between  those  two  words.  The 
greatest  caviller  must  own  that  the  dif- 
ference was  only  the  splitting  of  a  hair; 
and  when  the  noble  Lord  had  used  them, 
they  had  recalled  to  his  mind  a  passage 
in  a  great  Poet,  so  adapted  to  the  present 
case,  that  he  could  hardly  help  believing 
that  the  prescient  mind  of  that  bard  had 
dived  into  the  obscuiity  of  future  time, 
and  perceived  that  the  day  must  come — 
alas!  a  most  dreadful  day  for  England — 
in  which  the  Ministers  would  propose  that 
dreadful  measure  which  had  been  brought 
forward  last  night.  The  passage  was  in 
CoriolanuSy  and  was  an  address  to  the 
Senate  on  the  influence  which  the  com- 
monalty of  the  country  was  supposed  to 
have : — 


i« 


Let  deeds  express 


What's   likft  to   be  their  words:—*  Vfe   did 

request  it ;  ' 

We  are  the  greater  poll,  and  in  true  fear. 
They  gave  us  our  demands.'    Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rsbble 
Call  our  cares,  fears :  which  will  in  time  break  ope 
The  locks  o'  the  Senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles." 

When  the  great  bard  wrote  this,  his 
prophetic  mind  must  have  whispered  him 
that  such  a  Motion  as  this  would  be  one 
day  made.  And  now  with  res^pect  to  the 
time  when  it  had  been  brought  forward. 
Was  the  present  a  period  of  peace  or  tran* 
quillity,  at  home  or  abroad,  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  thought  proper  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  like  ihis,  which,  ac* 
cording  to  their  own  confession,  threatened 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  ? 
When  they  saw  the  dreadful  influence 
which  threats  abroad  had  had  in  this 
country — when  they  saw  the  flame  of  dis- 
cord spreading  from  the  Southern  counties 
to  the  East  and  to  the  West — when  they 
saw  the  minds  of  men  excited  almost  be- 
yond precedent,  this,  of  ail  others,  was 
the  moment  when  Government  had 
chosen  to  bring  forward  such  a  measure 
— this  was  the  moment  at  which  they 
called  on  the  House  for  a  cool 
and  dispassionate  decision — that  they 
called  on  Members  not  to  be  influenced 
by  any  party  consideration  or  feeling. 
He  contended  that  the  minds  of  many 
Members  at  that  moment  must  be  greatly 
agitated,  for  they  had  too  many  interests 
at  stake  not  to  be  so.  He  wished  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  one  question  about  this 
Bill,  which  he  trusted  would  soon  be  be* 
fore  the  House,  that  they  might  examine 
all  its  details.    On  what  principle  did  the 
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noble  Lord  assert  that  it  was  to  restore 
the  Constitution  ?     The  disfranchisement 
of  an  immense  number  of  boroughs  was 
to  take  place,  and  amongst  others  the 
borough  which  he  had  the  honour  to  re- 
present  (Aldborough).     He  did  not  know 
that  it  was  of  any  importance  whether  he 
represented  1000  or  100  persons,  but  he 
did  know  that  Aldborough  was  now  as 
large  as  ever  it  was.     That  borough,  as  it 
happened,   was  surrounded   with    walls ; 
the  walls,  indeed,    had  crumbled   away, ; 
but  their  site  still  remained ;  and  as  the 
place  was  as  fully  occupied  now  as  it  was 
formerly,  it  was  evident  that  no  alteration 
whatever  in  point  of  number  could  have 
taken  place  in  the  constituency  of  that 
place.  It  was  the  interests  of  that  borough 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  support  in  Par- 
liament, and  almost  the    first  vote  that 
he  was  called   upon  to  give,   was  one 
that  would  pronounce  civil  death  to  his 
constituents.     But  according  to  the  noble 
Lord's  statement^  there  were  no  less  than 
168    Gentlemen   who  were  called  upon 
to   do  the   same    thing.     He,    however, 
thought  there  were   not  168  Gentlemen 
to  be  found  anywhere  who  would  be  ready 
tqvote  their  own  damnation  [loud  laughter,] 
He  knew  that  that  was  rather  a  strong 
phrase,  but  it  was  pretty  near  the  truth  for 
all  that.     They  had,  however,  been  told 
that  they  were  to  have  a  Reform  in  prin- 
ciple ;  and  when,  therefore,  a  popular  Go- 
vernment— and,  as  some  thoujjht,  a  clever 
Government — had    brought  forward    the 
measure,  he  should  have  thought  that  some 
principle  would  be  proposed  to  extend  to 
every  part  of  the  country.     The  question, 
therefore,  which  he  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord,  if  his  measure  was  founded  upon  prin- 
ciple, was,  why  he  had  left  two  members  for 
Tavistock?     Why  he  had  left  two  Mem- 
bers   for    Knaresborough  ?     There    were 
other  places  that  might  be  mentioned, 
an  hon.  Member  near  him  said  Calne,  but 
it  was  already  admitted,  that  there  was  a 
deviation  of  principle,  and  that  established 
the  fact  to  which  he  wished  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  House,  namely,  that  it  was 
a   measure  to  protect  Whig  boroughs, — 
not  give  to  the  people  a  full  and  fair  repre- 
sentation.    This  Bill,  it  appeared,  was  the 
joint  labour  of  the  whole  family  that  now 
formed  the  Government,  every  member  of 
which  family  was  pledged  to  some  par- 
ticular hobby.    They  all  had  hobbies,  and 
they  bad  all    shown  how  skilfully  they 
could  ride  them.    Th^y  rodQ  theo),  per-^ 


haps,  in  different  ways,  but  at  all  events, 
with  an  equal  share  of  briskness.  The 
noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) for  his  hobby  had  the  Budget. 
He  (Lord  Stormont)  believed,  however, 
that  that  had  been  lent  the  noble  Lord*  by 
a  friend ;  and  he,  therefore,  was  not  sur- 
prised that  the  noble  Lord  had  met  with  a 
fidl.  The  noble  Lord's  hobby,  however, 
was  not  killed  when  it  threw  his  Lordship ;' 
and  he  should  never  forget,  when  it  had 
b(;cn  brought  in,  two  days  after,  how  the 
noble  Lord  had  laid  it  at  their  feet,  and 
called  on  the  Vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  make  its  funeral  oration. 
This,  then,  was  the  unanimous  Cabi- 
net !  This  was  the  Cabinet  that  had 
so  sWeetly  shown  its  harmony  and  una- 
nimity on  the  Sugar  Duties,  when  the 
Gentlemen  on  the  back  bench  had  been 
so  doubtful  which  way  they  should  have  to 
vote,  that  they  had  been  glad  to  make  the 
excuse  of  going  to  dinner,  for  jumping  up 
from  their  seats  and  quitting  the  House 
When,  therefore,  he  was  called  upon  to  vote 
blindfold,  and  to  give  up  his  opinion  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  Ministers,  he 
thought  that  he  could  not  do  better  than 
look  back  at  their  previous  conduct,  to 
see  if  they  deserved  confidence.  This 
measure,  as  it  extended  to  Scotland, 
affected  him  most  particularly ;  for  though 
he  possessed  interests  in  England,  he  pos- 
sessed still  greater  interests  in  Scotland. 
The  great  wish  of  the  Government  seemed 
to  be,  that  the  country  should  have  a  popular 
Representation.  But  when  the  Scotch 
Representation  was  added  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  in  the  same  form  in  which  it 
had  originally  existed.  That  form  had 
never  been  intended  to  be  a  popular  Repre- 
sentation [heaVy  hear  f]  Gentlemen  might 
say,  "  hear,  hear  !"  but  his  statement  was 
correct.  It  had  never  been  intended  to  be 
a  popular  Representation,  but  a  Represent- 
ation of  the  land  and  the  owners  of  the 
land.  The  petitions  that  had  come  from 
Scotland  had  been,  that  a  Member  might 
be  given  to  each  county ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  had  contrived  to  jumble  the  counties 
together,  and  this  was  the  way  in  which  he 
pretended  to  listen  to  the  petitions  of  the 
people.  But  many  hon.  Gentlemen  must  be 
awareof  the  manner  in  which  those  petitions 
had  been  got  up  ;  and  many  would  support 
him  when  he  averred,  that  he  would  en- 
gage to  get  up  a  greater  number  of  petitions 
against  no  Parliament  at  all,  than  against 
a  reformed  ParU&^ment«  The  fact  was^^  tba^ 
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the  people  of  Scotland  preferred  peace  to 
revrolution;  they  wanted  to  have  their 
ancient  institutions  preserved  to  them,  and 
they  wanted  to  be  left  alone.  In  short 
'they  preferred  their  own  institutions, 
founded  on  practice,  to  any  the  noble 
Lord  could  offer  them  founded  on  theory. 
These  were  his  sentiments ;  and  it  was 
with  these  sentiments  that  he  called  on  all 
''hon.  Gentlemen  to  allow  this  Bill  to  go 
\foTth  to  the  country.  Let  it  be  sent  to 
them  with  its  true  bearings,  and  with  the 
debates  on  this  occasion.  Let  them  have  the 
arguments  on  that  side  of  the  House,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  ;  for  what 
he  wished  was,  that  an  impartial  course 
should  be  taken.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  a  measure  of  Reform, 
merely  because  it  was  a  measure  of  Reform ; 
but  when  he  compared  the  noble  Lord's 
present  Motion  with  what  had  been  btought 
forward  year  after  year,  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  if  he  understood  his  plan 
rightly.  Reform  would  be  revolution,  pos- 
session would  be  spoliation,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  religion  would  become  atheisfn. 

Sir  John  Walsh  wished  to  give  the  noble 
Lord  his  tribute  of  praise  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  brought  forward  his 
measure.  The  manner  in  which  he  had 
stated  the  plan  was  such  as  to  put  the 
House  clearly  in  possession  of  all  its  de- 
tails, and  at  once  to  submit  its  principle  in 
its  fullest  scope  to  their  observation.  The 
measure,  however,  appeared  to  him  not  so 
much  a  Reform  of  the  existing  Parliament, 
as  an  entirely  new  formation  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country.  He  was  aware 
of  the  talent  possessed  by  the  present 
Ministry  ;  and  it  would  not  be  impeaching 
their  talents,  when  he  said,  that  not  even 
they  would  be  able  to  estimate  all  the  con- 
sequences that  would  follow  upon  the 
carrying  of  this  measure — they  could  not 
estimate  what  would  be  the  change  to  the 
whole  government  and  state  of  the 
country  in  a  very  brief  period.  The 
first  objection  which  struck  him  as  to  the 
measure  was,  that  it  contained  an  abortive 
attempt  to  set  up  two  principles,  both  of 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  erroneous. 
The  first  was  that  of  reverting  to  the  early 
period  of  our  history — to  a  period  when  he 
could  not  think  that,  in  fact,  this  country 
enjoyed  any  of  those  blessings  which  in 
the  course  of  time  its  industry  and  in- 
dependence had  obtained.  When  the 
noble  Lord  referred  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  Ist,  and  in  the  year  1831  wished 
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to  copy  the  rules  adopted  by  an  aibitrary 
Monarch  in  a  remote  age,  he  could  not 
conceive  that  those  rules  could  be  so 
modified  as  to  suit  the  country  as  it  at 
present  existed.  It  was  well  known 
that  in  those  periods  the  Commons  were 
thought  S3  little  of  in  the  State,  as  the  in- 
terpreters of  the  will  or  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  that,  In  the  first  instance,  it  was 
supposed  that  that  House  ifrad  separate 
from  the  other,  because  the  Peers  disdain- 
ed to  hold  communication  with  a  body  of 
men  so  inferior  In  station.  The  other 
principle,  which  he  thought  erroneous  was 
that  of  rendering  the  Representation 
co-extensive  with  property;  for  property  in 
itself  was  sO  vague  a  term,  that,  after 
all,  they  must  report  to  the  qticstioft  of 
expediency  i  and  the  orily  question  wa^, 
whether  the  10/.  qualification  ithich  wa 
proposed,  wai  as  likely  to  gilre  hOnest  and 
independent  electors  as  the  firesent  qtia1i« 
fication.  The  noble  Lo^d  had  referred  to 
thtefe  gi'letances  under  which  the  people 
sufiered  froiti  the  present  system  of  Repre^ 
sentation.  But  he  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  was 
surprised,  that  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
paid  lb  much  attention  to  the  wants  dfthe 
middle  orders,  he  had  not  perceived  that 
all  their  petitidbs  had  stated  another 
grievance,  viz.  that  they  had  associated 
Retrenchment  with  Reform.  These  two 
appeared  to  them  like  the  Siamese  twini, 
not  exactly  the  same,  yet  so  closely  united, 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  public  it  was 
difficult  to  disunite  them.  He  could  un- 
derstand, that  in  the  present  situation  of 
the  Ministers  they  had  not  resorted  so  much 
to  that  argument  as  they  might  have  done, 
fbr  they  probably  felt,  as  Ministers,  that 
the  retrenchment  which  was  supposed  to 
be  so  practicable,  woilld,  if  pushed  to  too 
gl^at  a  length,  be  subversive  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country;  and  as  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Btchequer, 
had  stated  in  his  place,  that  after  the  full- 
est investigation  they  could  not  reduce 
taxation,  but  only  patronage,  he  eonld 
conceive  that  the  Oovefnment  must  have 
felt  great  difficulty  in  this  part  of  the 
question  when,  it  found  the  people  praying 
for  these  two  things  united.  If  the  re- 
trenchment demanded  was  unadvlstble, 
in  his  opinion  the  Reform  was  so  likewise, 
for  either  retrenchment  should  be  co- 
existent with  Rf  form,  or,  getting  Reform, 
that  retrenchment  would  follow  which 
would  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.     When  the  noble  Lord  bronflii 
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forward  this  Motion,  he  stated,  that  he  was  |  listening  to  any  clamour  which  was  sup- 


desfrous  of  bringing  forward  a  Motion  so 
complete  that  it  should  satisfy  the  wants 
of  the  people.     Now  he  (Sir  J.  Walsh) 
could  not  help  thinking,  that  any  Reform 
which  did  not  produce  the  concomitant  of 
retrenchment  would  not  satisfy  those  ex- 
pectations   which    the    people    had — or 
rather  which  they  had  been  taught  to  in- 
dulge.     For  himself,  he  should  have  pur- 
sued a  diflTerent  mode  of  satisfying  the 
people.      He  should  have  thought  that  he 
could  best  have  satisfied  the  people,  by 
satisfying,  in  the  first  place,  themselves  of 
the  reason  and    justice  of  the  measure 
proposed.     He  could  not  help  thinking, 
that  by  giving  way  to  the  fluctuations  of 
popular    opinion,    they   were    following 
something  which  they  could  never  be  able 
to  overtake.      There  was  in  this  country 
a  great  fund  of  good  sterling  sense — a 
great  fund  of  good  feeling  and  indulgence 
towards  those   who  conscientiously  per- 
formed their  duties ;  and  the  people  would 
not  be  displeased  with  any  Member  who 
conscientiously  gave  his  vote  on  this  oc- 
casion according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
feelings.     Such   was  his  opinion  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  best  mode  of  satisfying 
them.      Numbert  had  been  talked  of  as 
influencing  this  question,  but  if  that  was 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  there  was 
another    body,    most    numerous,  which, 
though  unrepresented,  had  been  committed 
to  their  charge — a  body  which  had  no 
voice,    but  the  still   small   voice   within 
Members'    own    breasts — he  meant  the 
descendants  of  the  present  people  for  whom 
they  were  bound  to  have  the  most  careful 
consideration.      This  argument  was,   of 
course,   feferrable  to  those  hon.   Gentle- 
men   only  who  suffered    themselves    to 
be  swayed  by  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  opinions  out  6f  doors ;  while,  to  those 
who  really  thought  that  Reform  was  ne- 
cessary, these  observations  would  not  ap- 
ply.    Let  them  take  the  instance  of  a  Jury 
who  was  sitting  on  the  life  of  a  man,  with 
the  aapposition  that  there  was  a  popular 
clamour  without  for  his  acquittal  or  con- 
demnation.    In  such   a  case,   the  .Jury 
would  not  be  justified  in  listening  to  that 
popular  clamour.      He  valued  human  life 
as  much  as  any  one  could  do ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  could  not  put  the  life  ofone 
man  in  competition  with  the  fate  and  des- 
tiny of  a  whole  country ;  and  he  therefore 
said  tlHtt  they  were  bound  to  decide  on  the 
inherent  merits  of  this  measure,  without 


posed  to  exist.  As  he  had  felt  obliged 
thus  far  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  mea- 
sure of  the  Government,  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  defending  them  on  one  point. 
The  noble  Lord  (Stormont)  had  accused 
the  Ministry  of  holding  out  an  inlimida- 
tion  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  and 
he  certainly  had  heard  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  make  use  of  that  observation  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  it  had  been 
stated  as  a  threat ;  for  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  if  the  Ministers  carried  this  measure, 
they  would  be  bound  to  dissolve  the  Par- 
liament in  a  very  short  time ;  so  that,  after 
all,  this  was  only  a  sortof  pZi^f  and  minus; 
and  either  it  was  not  intended  as  an  intimi- 
dation, or,  at  all  events,  it  was  a  mistaken 
intimidation  ;  for  hon.  Gentlemen  ^ust 
feel,  that  in  both  cases  this  sword  of  Da- 
mocles was  suspended  over  their  heads. 

Mr.  Macauley.     It  is  a  circumstance. 
Sir,  of  happy  augury  for  the  measure  be- 
fore the  House,  that  almost  all  those  who 
have  opposed  it  have  declared  themselves 
altogether  hostile  to  the  principle  of  Re- 
form.   Two  Members,  I  think,  have  pro- 
fessed, that  though  they  disapprove  of  the 
plan  now  submitted  to  us,  they  yet  con- 
ceive some  alteration  of  the  Representative 
system  to  be  advisable.     Yet  even  those 
Gentlemen  have  used,  as  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, no  arguments  which  would   not 
apply  as  strongly  to  the  most  moderate 
change,  as  to  that  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  his  Majesty's  Government     I 
say.  Sir,  that  I  consider  this  as  a  circum- 
stance of  happy  augury.   For  what  I  feared 
was,  not  the  opposition  of  those  who  slirink 
from  all  Reform, — ^but  the  disunion  of  re- 
formers. I  knew,  that  during  three  months 
every  reformer  had  been  employed  in  con- 
jecturing what  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be.     I  knew,  that  every  re- 
former had  imagined  in  bis  own  mind  a 
scheme  differing  doubtless  in  some  points 
from  that  which  my  noble  friend,  the  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  has  developed.  I  felt 
therefore  great  apfirehension  that  one  per- 
son would  be  dissatisfied  with  one  part  of 
the  Bill,  that  another  person  would  be  dis- 
satisfied with  another  part,  and  that  thus 
our  whole  strength  would  be  wasted  in  in- 
ternal dissensions.      That  apprehension  is 
now  at  an  end.  I  have  seen  with  delight  the 
perfect  concord  which  prevails  among  all 
who  deserve  the  name  of  reformers  in  this 
House,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  consider  it 
as  an  omen  of  the  concord  which  will  pre* 
2Q2 


try.     I  will  not.  Sir,  at  present  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  details  of  the  Bill ;  but 
having  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
given  the  most  diligent  consideration  to 
its  general  principles,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  i(  a  wise,  noble,  and  com- 
prehensive measure,  skilfully  framed  for 
the  healing  of  great  distempers,  for  the  se- 
curing at  once  of  the  public  liberties  and 
of  the  public  repose,  and  for  the  recon- 
ciling and   knitting  together  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  State.      The  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  John  Walsh)  who  has  just  sat  down 
has    told    us,    that  the   Ministers  have 
attempted  to  unite  two  inconsistent  prin- 
ciples in  one  abortive  measure.    He  thinks, 
if  I  understand   him  rightly,  that  they 
ought  either  to  leave  the  ^representative 
system  such  as  it  is,  or  to  make  it  sym- 
metrical.    I  think.  Sir,  that  they  would 
have  acted  unwisely  if  they  had  taken 
either  of  these  courses.    Their  principle  is 
plain,  rational,  and  consistent.     It  is  this, 
— to  admit  the  middle  class  to  a  large  and 
direct  share  in  the  Representation,  without 
any  violent  shock  to  the  institutions  of 
our  country    [hear!]  I  understand  those 
cheers — but    surely  the  Gentlemen  who 
utter  them  will  allow,  that  the  change 
made  in  our  institutions  by  this  measure  is 
far  less  violent  than  that  which,  according 
to  the  hon.  Baronet,  ought  to  be  made 
if  we  make  any  Reform  at  all.     I  praise 
the  Ministers  for  not  attempting,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  make  the  Repre- 
sentation uniform — I  praise  them  for  not 
effacing  the  old  distinction  between  the 
towns  and  the  counties, — for  not  assigning 
Members  to  districts,   according  to  the 
American  practice,  by  the  Rule  of  Three. 
They  have  done  all  that  was  necessary  for 
the  removing  of  a  great  practical  evil,  and 
no  more  than  was  necessary.     I  consider 
this,  Sir,   as  a  practical  question.     I  rest 
my  opinion  on  no  general  theory  of  go- 
yernment — I  distrust  all  general  theories  of 
government.   I  will  not  positively  say,  that 
there  is  any  form  of  polity  which  may  not, 
under  some  conceivable  circumstances,  be 
the  best  possible.     I  believe  that  .there  are 
societies  in  which  every  man  may  safely 
be  admitted  to  vote  [hear!].     Gentlemen 
may  cheer,  but  such  is  my  opinion.    I  say, 
Sir,  that  there  are  countries  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  is  such 
that  they  may  safely  be  intrusted  with  the 
right  of  electing  Members  of  the  Legisla- 
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vail  among  reformers  throughout  the  coun- 1  that  state  in  which  I,  from  my  soul,  wish 

to  see  them, — if  employment  were  always 
plentiful,  wages  always  high,  food  always 
oheap,-r-if  ^  large  family  were  considered 
not  as  an  encumbrance,  but  as  a  blessings- 
the  principal  objections  to  Universal  Suff- 
rage would,  1  think,  be  removed.     Uoi- 
versal  Suffrage  exists  in  the  United  States 
without  producing  any  very  frightful  con- 
sequences ;  and  I  do  not  believe,  that  the 
people  of  those  States,  or  of  any  part  of 
the  world,  are  in  any  good  quality  na- 
turally superior    to    our    own    country- 
men.    But,  unhappily,  the  lower  orders 
in    England,  and  in    all  old   countries, 
are  occasionally  in  a  state  of  great  dis- 
tress.    Some  of  the  causes  of  this  dis- 
tress   are,    I  fear,    beyond  the   control 
of  the  Government.  We  know  what  effect 
distress  produces,  even  on  people  more 
intelligent  than  the  g^eat  body  of  the 
labouring  classes  can  possibly  be.     We 
know  that  it  makes  even  wise  men  irritable, 
unreasonable,  and  credulous — eager   for 
immediate     relief — ^heedless     of    remote 
consequences.    There  is  no  quackery  in 
medicine,  religion,  or  politics,  which  may 
not  impose  even   on   a  powerful   mind, 
when  that  mind  has  been  disordered  by 
pain  or  fear.     It  is  therefore  no  reflection 
on  the  lower  orders  of  Englishmen,  who 
are  not,  and  who  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  highly  educated,   to  say   that 
distress    produces    on   them   its   natural 
effects,    those    effects    which     it    would 
produce  on  the  Americans,  or  on  any 
other     people, — that     it     blunts     their 
judgment,  that  it  inflames  their  passions, 
that  it  makes  them  prone  to  believe  those 
who  flatter  them,  and  to  distrust  those  who 
would  serve  them.  For  the  sake,  therefore, 
of  the  whole  society,  for  the  sake  of  the 
labouring  classes  themselves,  I  hold  it  to 
be  clearly  expedient,  that  in  a  country 
like   this,   the  right   of  suffrage  should 
depend    on    a    pecuniary    qualification. 
Every  argument,  Sir,  which  would  induce 
me  to  oppose  Universal  Suffrage,  induces 
me  to  support  the  measure  which  is  now 
before  us.       I  oppose  Universal  Suffrage, 
because  I  think  that  it  would  produce  a 
destructive  revolution.       I  support  this 
measure,  because  I  am  sure  that  it  is  our 
best  security  against  a  revolution.     The 
noble  Paymaster  of   the   Forces    hinted, 
delicately  indeed  and  remotely,  at  thii 
subject.       He  spoke  of  the  danger  of 
disappointing    the  expectations    ^   the 
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tbreatening  the  House.  Sir,  in  the  year 
1817,  the  late  Lord  Londonderry  proposed 
a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
On  that  occasion  he  told  the  House,  that, 
unless  the  measures  which  he  recommend- 
ed were  adopted,  the  public  peace  could 
not  be  preserved.  Was  he  accused  of 
threatening  the  House?  Again,  in  the 
year  1819,  he  brought  in  the  bills  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Six  Acts.  He  then 
told  the  House,  that,  unless  the  executive 
power  were  reinforced,  all  the  institutions 
of  the  country  would  be  overturned  by 
popular  violence.  Was  he  then  accused 
of  threatening  the  House  ?  Will  any 
Gentleman  say,  that  it  is  parliamentary 
and  decorous  to  urge  the  danger  arising 
from  popular  discontent  as  an  argument 
for  severity ;  but  that  it  is  unparliament- 
ary and  indecorous  to  urge  that  same 
danger  as  an  argument  for  conciliatory 
measures?  I,  Sir,  do  entertain  great  ap- 
prehension for  the  fate  of  my  country.  I 
do  in  my  conscience  believe,  that  unless 
this  measure,  or  some  similar  measure,  be 
speedily  adopted,  great  and  terrible  cala- 
mities will  befal  us.  Entertaining  this 
opinion,  I  think  myself  bound  to  state  it, 
not  as  a  threat,  but  as  a  reason.  I  sup- 
port this  measure  as  a  measure  of  Reform : 
but  I  support  it  still  more  as  a  measure  of 
conservation.  That  we  may  exclude  those 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  exclude,  we  must 
admit  those  whom  it  may  be  safe  to  admit. 
At  present  we  oppose  the  schemes  of  re- 
volutionists with  only  one  half,  with  only 
one  quarter  of  our  proper  force.  W^e  say, 
and  we  say  justly,  that  it  is  not  by  mere 
numbers,  but  by  property  and  intelligence, 
that  the  nation  ought  to  be  governed. 
Yet,  saying  this,  we  exclude  from  ail  share 
in  the  government  vast  masses  of  property 
and  intelligence, — vast  numbers  of  those 
who  are  most  interested  in  preserving  tran- 
quillity, and  who  know  best  how  to  pre- 
serve it.  We  do  more.  We  drive  over  to 
the  side  of  revolution  those  whom  we  shut 
oat  from  power.  Is  this  a  time  when  the 
cause  of  law  and  order  can  spare  one  of 
its  natural  allies  ?  My  noble  friend,  the 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  happily  described 
the  effect  which  some  parts  of  our  repre- 
sentative system  would  produce  on  the 
mind  of  a  foreigner,  who  had  heard  much 
of  our  freedom  and  greatness.  If,  Sir,  I 
wished  to  make  such  a  foreigner  clearly 
understand' what  I  consider  as  the  great 
defects  of  our-  system,  I  would  conduct 
\an  through  that  great  city  which  lies  to 


the  north  of  Great  Russell-street  and  Ox- 
ford-street,— a  city  superior  in  size  and 
in  population  to  the  capitals  of  many 
mighty  kingdoms  ;  and  probably  superior 
in  opulence,  intelligence,  and  general  re- 
spectability, to  any  city  in  the  world.  I 
would  conduct  him  through  that  inter- 
minable succession  of  streets  and  squares, 
all  consisting  of  well-built  and  well-fur- 
nished houses.  I  would  make  him  observe 
the  brilliancy  of  the  shops,  and  the  crowd 
of  well-appointed  equipages.  I  would 
lead  him  round  that  magnificent  circle  of 
palaces  which  surrounds  the  Regent's- 
park.  I  would  tell  him,  that  the  rental  of 
this  district  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  at  the  time  of 
the  Union.  And  then  I  would  tell  him,  that 
this  was  an  unrepresented  district !  It  is 
needless  to  give  any  more  instances.  It  is 
needless  to  speak  of  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Leeds,  Sheffield,  with  no  repre- 
sentation ;  or  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
with  a  mock  representation.  If  a  pro- 
perty-tax were  now  imposed  on  the  old 
principle,  that  no  person  who  had  less  than 
150/.  a  year  should  contribute,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  one-half  in 
number  and  value  of  the  contributors  had 
no  votes  at  all ;  and  it  would,  beyond  all 
doubt,  be  found,  that  one-fiftieth  part  in 
number  and  value  of  the  contributors  had 
a  larger  share  of  the  representation  than 
the  other  forty -nine-fiftieths.  This  is  not 
government  by  property.  It  is  govern- 
ment by  certain  detached  portions  and 
fragments  of  property,  selected  from  the 
rest,  and  preferred  to  the  rest,  on  no 
rational  principle  whatever.  To  say  that 
such  a  system  is  ancient  is  no  defence. 
My  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  challenges 
us  to  show,  that  the  Constitution  was  ever 
better  than  it  is.  Sir,  we  are  legislators, 
not  antiquaries.  The  question  for  us  is, 
not  whether  the  Constitution  was  better 
formerly,  but  whether  we  can  make  it 
better  now.  In  fact,  however,  the  system 
was  not  in  ancient  times  by  any  means  so 
absurd  as  it  is  in  our  age.  One  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stormont)  has  to-night  told 
us,  that  the  town  of  Aldborough,  which 
he  represents,  was  not  larger  in  the  time 
of  Edward  1st  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  line  of  its  walls,  he  assures  us,  may 
still  be  traced.  It  is  now  built  up  to  that 
line.  He  argues,  therefore,  that,  as  the 
founders  of  our  representative  institutions 
gave  Members  to  Aldborough  when  it  was 
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as  small  as  it  now  is,  those  who  would 
disfranchise  it  on  account  of  its  smallness 
have  «o  right  to  say,  that  they  are  recur- 
ring^ to  the  original  principle  of  our  repre- 
sentative institutions.  But  does  the  noble 
Lord  remember  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  country  during  the  last 
five  centuries  ?  Does  he  remember  how 
much  Eno:land  has  grown  in  population, 
while  Aldborough  has  been  standing  still  ? 
Does  he  consider,  that  in  the  time  of 
Edward  1st  this  part  of  the  island  did 
not  contain  two  millions  of  inhabitants? 
It  now  contains  nearly  fourteen  millions. 
A  hamlet  of  the  present  day  would  have 
been  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the 
time  of  our  early  Parliaments.     Aldbo- 


rough may  be  absolutely  as  considerable  a 
place  as  ever.     But  compared  with  the 
kingdom,  it  is  much  less  considerable,  by 
the  noble  Lord's  own  showing,  than  when 
it  first  elected  burgesses.     My  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
has  collected  numerous  instances  of  the 
tyranny  which  the  kings  and  nobles  an- 
ciently exercised,  both  over  this  House, 
and  over  the  electors.     It  is  not  strange, 
that,  in  times  when   nothing  was  held 
sacred,  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  people,  should 
not  have  been  held  sacred.     The  proceed- 
ings which  my  hon.  friend  has  mentioned, 
no  more  prove,  that,  by  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  realm,  this  House  ought 
to  be  a  tool  of  the  king  and  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, than  the  Benevolences  and  the 
Ship-money  prove  their  own  legality;  or 
than  those  unjustifiable  arrests,  which  took 
place  long  after  the  ratiBcation  pf  the 
•  great  Charter,  and  even  after  the  Petition 
of  Right,  prove  that  the  subject  was  not 
anciently  entitled  to  his  personal  liberty. 
We  talk  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
— and  in  one  respect  at  least  they  were 
wiser  than  we.     They  legislated  for  their 
own  times.     They  looked  at  the  England 
which  was  before  them.     They  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  give  twice  as  many 
Members  to  York  as  they  gave  to  London, 
because   York  had  been  the  capital  of 
Britain  in  the  time  of  Constantius  Chlorus; 
and  they  would  have  been  amazed  indeed 
if  they  nad  fores^n,  that  a  city  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  would 
be  left  without  Representatives  in  the.  nine- 
teenth century,  merely  liecause  it  stood  on 
ground  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
had  been  occupied  by  a  few  huts.    They 
framed  a  representative  system,  which  was 


not  indeed  without  defects  and  irregulari- 
ties, but  which  was  well  adapted  to  the 
state  of  England  in  their  time.    Biit  a 
great  revolution  took  place.    Tha  eha-r 
racter  of  the  old  corporations  changed. 
New  forms  of  property  came  ioto  e&ist* 
ence.     New  portions  of  society  rose  into 
importance.    There  were  in  our  rural  dis- 
tricts rich  cultivatprs,  who  were  not  free- 
holders.   There  were  in  our  capital  rich 
traders,  who  were  not  liverymen.    Towns 
shrank   into  villages.      Villages  swelled 
into  cities  larger  than  the  London  of  the 
Plantas^enets.    Unhappily,  while  the  natu- 
ral growth  of  society  went  on,  the  artifi- 
cial polity  continued  unchanged.      The 
ancient  form  of  the   representation   re- 
mained ;  and  precisely  because  the  form 
remained,  the  spirit  departed.     Then  came 
that  pressure  almost  to  bursting — the  new 
wine  in  the  old  bottles — the  new  people 
under  the  old  institutions.     It  is  now  time 
for  us  to  pay  a  decent,  a  rational,  a  manly 
reverence  to  our  ancestors— not  by  super- 
stitiously  adhering  to  what  they,  under 
other  circumstances,  did,  but  by  doing 
what  they,  in  our  circumstances,  would 
have  done.     All  history  is  full  of  revolu- 
tions, produced  by  causes  similar  to  those 
which  are  now  operating  in  England*     A 
portion  of  the  community  which  had  been 
of   no  account,  expands    and    bebomes 
strong.     It  demands  a  place  in  the  system, 
suited,  not  to  its  former  weakness,  but  to 
its  present  power.     If  this  Is  granted,  all 
is  well.     If  this  is  refused,  then  comes  the 
struggle  between  the  young  energy  of  one 
class,  and  the  ancient  privileges  of  an- 
other.    Such  was  the  struggle  between 
the  Plebeians  and  the  Patricians  of  Rome. 
Such  was  the  stru^le  of  the  Italian  allies 
for  admission  to  the  full  rights  of  Ropian 
citizens.     Such  was  the  struggle  of  our 
North  American  colonies againstthe  mother 
country.     Such  was  the  struggle  which  the 
Tiers  Etat  of  France  maintained  against 
the  aristocracy  of  birth.     Such  was  the 
struggle  which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
maintained    against    the    aristocracy    of 
creed.     Such  is  the  struggle  which  the 
free  people  of  colour  in  Jamaica  are  now 
maintaining  against    the    aristocracy  of 
skin.     Such,  finally,  is  the  struggle  which 
the  middle  classes  in  England  are  main* 
taining  against  an   aristocracy   of   mere 
locality — against  an  aristocracy,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  to  invest  100  drunken 
pot-wallopers  in  one  place,  or  the  owner 
of  a  ruined  hovel  in  aaother,  with  pQweii 
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which  fiiie  withheld  from  i;itie9  rapowne4 
tp  the  furthest  ends  of  th^  earth,  for  the 
mairv&U  of  their  wealth  aqd  pf  their  in- 
dustry* Put  these  great  cities^  says  my 
hpQ.  friend,  the  member  for  Oxford,  ^re 
Yirtualiyi  though  not  directly  represi^nted. 
Are  not  the  wishes  of  Manchester,  he 
asks,  as  much  consulted  as  those  of  any 
towa  which  sends  Members  to  Parliament? 
Now,  Sir,  1  do  not  understand  how  a  power 
which  is  salutary  when  exercised  virtually, 
can  be  noxious  when  exercised  directly. 
If  the  wishes  of  Manchester  have  as  much 
weight  with  us,  as  they  would  have  under 
a  system  which  should  give  Represent* 
atives  to  Manchester,  how  can  there  be  any 
danger  in  giving  Hepresentatives  to  Man- 
chester ?  A  virtual  Representative  is,  I 
presume,  a  man  who  acts  as  a  direct  Re- 

Eresentative  would  act :  for  surely  it  would 
e  absurd  to  say,  that  a  man  virtually  re* 
presents  the  people  of  property  in  Man* 
Chester,  who  is  in  the  haoit  of  saying  No, 
when  a  man  directly  representing  the 
people  of  property  in  Manchester  would 
say  Aye,  The  utmost  that  can  be  expect- 
ed from  virtual  Representation  is,  that  it 
may  be  as  good  as  direct  Representation. 
If  so,  why  not  grant  direct  Representation 
to  places  whichi  as  every  body  allows, 
ought,  by  some  process  or  other,  to  be  re- 
presented? If  It  be  said,  that  there  is  an 
evil  in  change  as  change,  I  answer,  that 
there  is  also  an  evil  in  discontent  as  dis- 
content. This,  indeed,  is  the  strongest 
part  of  our  case*  It  is  said  that  the 
system  works  well.  I  deny  it.  I  deny 
that  a  system  works  well,  which  the  people 
regard  with  aversion.  We  may  say  here, 
that  it  is  a  good  system  and  a  perfect 
system.  But  if  any  man  were  to  say  so 
to  any  658  respectable  farmers  or  shop- 
keepers, chosen  by  lot  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land, he  would  be  hooted  down,  and 
laughed  to  scorn.  Are  these  the  feelings 
with  which  any  part  of  the  Government 
ought  to  be  regarded?  Above  all,  are 
these  the  feelings  with  which  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  ought  to  be  re- 
garded ?  It  is  almost  as  essential  to  the 
utility  of  a  House  of  Commons,  that  it 
ahould  possess  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  that  it  should  deserve  that  confi- 
dence. Unfortunately,  that  which  is  in 
theory  the  popular  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment, is  in  practice  the  unpopular  part. 
"Who  wishes  to  dethrone  the  King?  Who 
wishes  to  turn  the  Lords  out  of  their 
lIoQse  ?    Here  and  there  a  crazy  radical; 


whom,  the  boys  in  the  street  point  at  as  he 
walks  along.  Who  wishes  to  alter  the 
constitution  of  this  House  ?  The  whole 
people.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  House  of  Commons  is,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Burke,  a  check  for  the  people — 
not  on  the  people,  but  for  the  people. 
While  that  check  is  efficient,  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  King  or  the  nobles 
will  oppress  the  people.  But  if  that  check 
requires  checking,  how  is  it  to  be  checked  ? 
If  the  salt  shall  lose  its  savour,  wherewith 
shall  we  season  it?  The  distrust  with 
which  the  nation  regards  this  House  may 
be  unjust.  But  what  then?  Can  you 
remove  that  distrust  ?  That  it  exists  can- 
not be  denied.  That  it  is  an  evil  cannot 
be  denied.  That  it  is  an  increasing  evil 
cannot  be  denied.  One  Gentleman  tells 
us  that  it  has  been  produced  by  the  late 
events  in  France  and  Belgium ;  another, 
that  it  is  the  effect  of  seditious  works 
which  have  lately  been  published.  If  this 
feeling  be  of  origin  so  recent,  I  have  read 
history  to  little  purpose.  Sir,  this  alarm- 
ing discontent  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day 
or  of  a  year.  If  there  be  any  symptoms 
bv  which  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the 
chronic  diseases  of  the  body  politic  from 
its  passing  inflammations,  all  these  symp- 
toms exist  in  the  present  case.  The  taint 
has  been  gradually  becoming  more  exten- 
sive and  more  malignant,  through  the 
whole  life- time  of  two  generations.  We 
have  tried  anodynes.  We  have  tried  cruel 
operations.  What  are  we  to  try  now  ? 
Who  flatters  himself  that  he  can  turn 
this  feeling  back?  Does  there  remain 
any  argument  which  escaped  the  com- 
prehensive intellect  of  Mr.  Burke,  or 
the  subtlety  of  Mr.  Wyndham?  Does 
there  remain  any  species  of  coercion 
which  was  not  tried  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  by 
Lord  Londonderry  ?  We  have  had  laws. 
We  have  had  blood.  New  treasons  have 
been  created.  The  Pre^s  has  been  shack- 
led. The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  been 
suspended.  Public  meetings  have  been 
prohibited.  The  event  has  proved  that 
these  expedients  were  mere  palliatives. 
You  are  at  the  end  of  your  palliatives* 
The  evil  remains.  It  is  more  formidable 
than  ever.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Under 
such  circumstances,  a  great  measure  of 
reconciliation,  prepared  by  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  has  been  brought  before  us 
in  a  manner  which  gives  additional  lustre 
to  a  noble  name,  inseparably  associated 
during  two   centuries  with  the   dearest 
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liberties  of  the  English  people.  I  will  not 
say,  that  the  measure  is  in  all  its  details 
precisely  such  as  I  might  wish  it  to  be;  but 
it  is  founded  on  a  great  and  a  sound  prin- 
ciple. It  takes  away  a  vast  power  from  a 
few.  It  distributes  that  power  through 
the  great  mass  of  the  middle  order.  Every 
man,  therefore,  who  thinks  as  I  think,  is 
bound  to  stand  firmly  by  Ministers,  who 
are  resolved  to  stand  or  fall  with  this 
measure.  Were  I  one  of  them,  I  would 
sooner — infinitely  sooner — fall  with  such 
a  measure  than  stand  by  any  other  means 
that  ever  supported  a  Cabinet.  My  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  tells  us,  that  if  we  pass  this  law, 
England  will  soon  be  a  republic.  The 
reformed  House  of  Commons  will,  accord- 
ing to  him,  before  it  has  sat  ten  years, 
depose  the  King,  and  expel  the  Lords 
from  their  House.  Sir,  if  my  hon.  friend 
could  prove  this,  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  an  ^argument  for  democracy, 
infinitely  stronger  than  any  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Paine.  His  propo- 
sition is  in  fact  this — that  our  monarchical 
and  aristocratical  institutions  have  no 
hold  on  the  public  mind  of  England ;  that 
those  institutions  are  regarded  with  aver- 
sion by  a  decided  majority  of  the  middle 
class.  This,  Sir,  I  say,  is  plainly  deduci- 
ble  from  his  proposition  ;  for  he  tells  us, 
that  the  Representatives  of  the  middle  class 
will  inevitably  abolish  royalty  and  nobility 
within  ten  years :  and  there  is  surely  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  Representatives 
of  the  middle  class  will  be  more  inclined 
to  a  democratic  revolution  than  their  con- 
stituents. Now,  Sir,  if  I  were  convinced 
that  the  great  body  of  the  middle  class  in 
England  look  with  aversion  on  monarchy 
and  aristocracy,  I  should  be  forced,  much 
against  my  will,  to  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion, that  monarchical  and  aristocratical 
institutions  are  unsuited  to  this  country. 
Monarchy  and  aristocracy,  valuable  and 
useful  as  I  think  them,  are  still  valuable 
and  useful  as  means,  and  not  as  ends. 
The  end  of  government  is  the  happiness  of 
the  people :  and  I  do  not  conceive  that, 
in  a  country  like  this,  the  happiness  of 
the  people  can  be  promoted  by  a  form  of 
government,  in  which  the  middle  classes 
place  no  confidence,  and  which  exists  only 
because  the  middle  classes  have  no  organ 
by  which  to  make  their  sentiments  known. 
But,  Sir,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
middle  classes  sincerely  wish  to  uphold 
the  Royal  prerogatives,  and  the  constitu- 


tional rights  of  the  Peers.  What  facts 
does  my  hon.  friend  produce  in  support  of 
his  opinion  ?  One  fact  only — and  that  a 
fact  which  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  The  effect  of  this  Re- 
form, he  tells  us,  would  be,  to  make  the 
House  of  Commons  all-powerful.  It  was 
all-powerful  once  before,  in  the  beginning 
of  1649.  Then  it  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
King,  and  abolished  the  House  of  Peers. 
Therefore,  if  this  Reform  should  take 
place,  it  will  act  in  the  same  manner. 
Now,  Sir,  it  was  not  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  cut  ofif  the  head  of  Charles  the 
1st;  nor  was  the  House  of  Commons  then 
all-powerful.  It  had  been  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers  by  successive  expulsions.  It 
was  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
army.  A  majority  of  the  House  was 
willing  to  take  the  terms  offered  by  the 
King.  The  soldiers  turned  out  the  major- 
ity; and  the  minority — not  a  sixth  part 
of  the  whole  House — passed  those  rotes 
of  which  my  hon.  friend  speaks — votes  of 
which  the  middle  classes  disapproved  then, 
and  of  which  they  disapprove  still.  My 
hon.  friend,  and  almost  all  the  Gentlemen 
who  have  taken  the  same  side  with  him  in 
this  Debate,  have  dwelt  much  on  the  atility 
of  close  and  rotten  boroughs.  It  b  by 
means  of  such  boroughs,  they  tell  us,  that 
the  ablest  men  have  been  introdoced  into 
Parliament.  It  is  true  that  many  distin- 
guished persons  have  represented  places 
of  this  description.  But,  Sir,  we  must 
judge  of  a  form  of  government  by  its 
general  tendency,  not  by  happy  accidents. 
Every  form  of  government  has  its  happy 
accidents.  Despotism  has  its  happy  acci- 
dents. Yet  we  are  not  disposed  ^o  abo- 
lish all  constitutional  checks,  to  place  an 
absolute  master  over  us,  and  to  take  our 
chance  whether  he  may  be  a  Caligula  or  a 
Marcus  Aurelius.  In  whatever  way  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  chosen,  some 
able  men  will  be  chosen  in  that  way  who 
would  not  be  chosen  in  any  other  way.  If 
there  were  a  law  that  the  hundred  tallest 
men  in  England  should  be  Members  in 
Parliament,  there  would  probably  be  some 
able  men  among  those  who  woald  come 
into  the  House  by  virtue  of  this  law.  If 
the  hundred  persons  whose  names  stand 
first  in  the  alphabetical  list  of  the  Court 
Guide  were  made  Members  of  Parliament, 
there  would  probably  be  able  men  among 
them.  We  read  in  ancient  history,  that 
a  very  able  king  was  elected  by  the 
neighing  of  his  horse.  '   But   we  shall 
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scarcely,  I  think,  adopt  this  mode  of 
election.  In  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
republics  of  antiquity — Athens — the  Sena- 
tors and  Magistrates  were  chosen  by  lot ; 
and  sometimes  the  lot  fell  fortunately. 
Once,  for  example,  Socrates  was  in  pffice. 
A  cruel  and  unjust  measure  was  brought 
forward.  Socrates  resisted  it  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life.  There  is  no  event 
in  Grecian  history  more  interesting  than 
that  memorable  resistance.  Yet  who 
would  have  offices  assigned  by  lot,  because 
the  accident  of  the  lot  may  have  given  to 
a  great  and  good  man  a  power  which  he 
would  probably  never  have  attained  in 
any  other  way?  We  must  judge,  as  I 
said,  by  the  general  tendency  of  a  system. 
No  person  can  doubt  that  a  House  of 
Commons  chosen  freely  by  the  middle 
classes  will  contain  many  very  able  men. 
I  do  not  say,  that  precisely  the  same  able 
men  who  would  nnd  their  way  into  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  will  find  their 
way  into  the  reformed  House — but  that  is 
not  the  question.  No  particular  man  is 
necessary  to  the  State.  We  may  depend 
on  it,  that  if  we  provide  the  country  with 
free  institutions,  those  institutions  will 
provide  it  with  great  men.  There  is 
another  objection,  which,  I  think,  was  first 
raised  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Newport  (Mr.  H.  Twiss).  He  tells  us 
that  the  elective  franchise  is  property — 
that  to  take  it  away  from  a  man  who 
has  not  been  judicially  convicted  of  any 
malpractices  is  robbery — that  no  crime  is 
proved  against  the  voters  in  the  close 
boroughs — that  no  crime  is  even  imputed 
to  them  ill  the  preamble  of  the  Bill — and 
that  to  disfranchise  them  without  compen- 
sation, would  therefore  be  an  act  of  revo- 
lutionary tyranny.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  compared  the  conduct  of 
the  present  Ministers  to  that  of  those 
odious  tools  of  power,  who,  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  2nd,  seized 
the  charters  of  the  Whig  Corporations. 
Now  there  was  another  precedent,  which 
I  wonder  that  he  did  not  recollect,  both 
because  it  was  much  more  nearly  ih  point 
than  that  to  which  he  referred,  and  be- 
cause my  noble  friend,  the  Paymaster  of 
the  Fprces,  had  previously  alluded  to  it. 
If  the  elective  franchise  is  property — if  to 
disfranchise  voters  without  a  crime  proved, 
or  a  compensation  given,  be  robbery — 
was  there  ever  such  an  act  of  robbery  as 
the  disfranchising  of  the  Irish  forty-shilling 
freeholders?     Was  any  pecuniary  com- 


pensation given  to  them  ?  -  Is  it  dcMclared 
in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  which  took 
away  their  votes,  that  they  had  been  con- 
victed of  any  offence?  Was  any  judicial 
inquiry  instituted  into  their  conduct? 
Were  they  even  accused  of  any  crime? 
Or  say,  that  it  was  a  crime  in  the  electors 
of  Clare  to  vote  for  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  now  represents  the  county 
of  Waterford — was  a  Protestant  forty- 
shilling  freeholder  in  Louth,  to  be  punished 
for  the  crime  of  a  Catholic  forty-shilling 
freeholder  in  Clare  ?  If  the  principle  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Newport 
be  sound,  the  franchise  of  the  Irish  pea- 
sant was  property.  That  franchise,  the 
Ministry  under  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  held  office,  did  not  scruple  to 
take  away.  Will  he  accuse  the  late 
Ministers  of  robbery?  If  not,  how  can 
he  bring  such  an  accusation  against  their 
successors  ?  Every  Gentleman,  I  think, 
who  has  spoken  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House  has  alluded  to  the  opinions 
which  some  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
formerly  entertained  on  the  subject  of  Re- 
form. It  would  be  officious  in  me,  Sir, 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  Gentlemen 
who  are  so  well  able  to  defend  themselves. 
I  will  only  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
country  will  not  think  worse  either  of  their 
talents  or  of  their  patriotism,  because  they 
have  shown  that  they  can  profit  by  expe- 
rience, because  they  have  learned  to  see 
the  folly  of  delaying  inevitable  changes. 
There  are  others  who  ought  to  have  learned 
the  same  lesson.  I  say,  Sir,  that  there 
are  those  who,  I  should  have  thought, 
must  have  had  enough  to  last  them  all 
their  lives  of  that  humiliation  which  fol- 
lows obstinate  and  boastful  resistance  to 
measures  rendered  necessary  by  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  and  by  the  development 
of  the  human  mind.  Is  it  possible  that 
those  persons  can  wish  again  to  occupy 
a  position,  which  can  neither  be  defended, 
nor  surrendered  with  honour.  I  well 
remember,  Sir,  a  certain  evening  in  the 
month  of  May,  1827.  I  had  not  then  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House ;  but  I  was 
an  attentive  observer  of  its  proceedings. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  (Sir  R, 
Peel)  of  whom  personally  I  desire  to  speak 
with  that  high  respect  which  I  feel  for  his 
talents  and  his  character,  but  of  whose 
public  conduct  I  must  speak  with  the  sin- 
cerity required  by  my  public  duty,  was 
then,  as  he  is  now,  out  of  office.  He  had 
just  resigned  the  Seals  of  the  Home  Oe* 
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p«rtinMit»  becnuns  h«  i^onceived  that  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Canning  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  Catholic  daima.  He  rose 
tp  ask  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
new  Cabioet  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Ai:t8|  and  to  Heform  the  Parlia- 
ilHipt.  He  bound  pp,  I  well  rememberi 
those  two  questions  together ;  and  he  de- 
claredi  that  if  the  Ministers  should  either 
attempt  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts,  or  bring  forward  a  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  he  should  think  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  them  to  the  utmost. 
Sioce  that  declaration  was  made  nearly 
four  years  have  elapsed ;  and  what  is  now 
the  state  of  the  three  questions  which  then 
chiefly  agitated  the  minds  of  men  ?  What 
is  become  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts?  They  are  repealed.  By  whom? 
By  the  late  Administration.  What  has 
become  of  the  Catholic  disabilities  ?  They 
are  removed.  By  whom?  By  the  late 
Administration.  The  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  is  still  behind.  But 
sigPSf  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  miscon- 
ceive the  import,  do  most  clearly  indicate, 
that,  unless  that  question  also  be  speedily 
settled,  property  and  order,  and  all  the 
institutions  of  this  great  monarchy,  will  be 
exposed  to  fearful  peril.  Is  it  possible, 
that  Gentlemen  long  versed  in  high  politi- 
cal affairs  cannot  read  these  signs?  Is 
it  possible  that  they  can  really  believe  that 
the  Hepresentatiye  systam  of  England, 
such  as  it  now  isy  will  last  till  the  year 
1860  ?  If  not,  for  what  would  they  have 
us  wait?  Would  they  have  us  wait 
merely  that  we  may  show  to  all  the  world 
how  little  we  have  profited  by  our  own 
repent  experience  ?  Would  they  have  us 
wait,  that  we  may  once  again  hit  the  ex- 
act point  where  we  can  neither  refuse  with 
authority,  nor  concede  with  grace  ?  Would 
they  have  us  wait,  that  the  numbers  of  the 
discontented  party  may  become  larger,  its 
demands  higher,  its  feeling  more  acrimo- 
nious, its  organization  more  complete  ? 
Would  they  have  us  wait  till  the  whole 
tragi-comedy  of  1627  has  been  acted  over 
.again;  till  they  have  been  brought  into 
office  by  a  cry  of  '*  No  Reform ! ''  to  be 
reformers,  as  they  were  once  before  brought 
into  office  by  a  cry  of  "  No  Popery  !  "  to 
be  emancipators  ?  Have  they  obliterated 
from  their  minds — gladly  perhaps  would 
some  among  them  obliterate  from  their 
minds*- the  transactions  of  that  year? 
And  have  they  forgotten  all  the  transac- 
tions of  the  succeeding  year?    Have  they 


forgotten  how  the  apirit  of  liberty  in  Ire- 
land, debarred  from  its  natural  outlet, 
found  a  vent  by  forbidden  passages  ?  Ha¥6 
they  forgotten  how  we  were  forced  to  in- 
dulge the  Catholics  in  all  the  license  of 
rebels,  merely  because  we  chose  to  with- 
hold from  them  the  liberties  of  subjects  ? 
Do  they  wait  for  associations  qiore  formid- 
able than  that  of  the  Com  Exchange, — 
for  contributions  larger  than  the  Rent, — 
for  agitators  more  violent  than  those  who, 
three  years  ago,  divided  with  the  King  and 
the   Parliament,  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land?    Do  they  wait  for  that  last  and 
most  dreadful  paroxysm  of  popular  rage, 
— for  tliat  last  and  most  cruel  test  of  mili- 
tary fidelity  ?    Let  them  wait,  if  their  past 
experience  shall  induce  them  to  think  that 
any  high  honour  or  any  exquisite  pleaaora 
is  to  be  obtained  by  a  policy  like  tbii- 
Let  them  wait,  if  this  strange  and  fearful 
infatuation  be  indeed  upon  them, — that 
they  should,  not  see  wjUi  tl^eir  eyes,  or 
hear  with  their  ears,  or  understand  with 
their  heart.     But  let  us  know  our  interest 
and  our  duty  better.     Turn  where  we  may, 
— within, — around,*— the   voice  of    great 
events  is  proclaiming  to  us,  Reform,  that 
you  may  preserve.     Now,  therefore,  while 
every  thing  at  home  and  abroad  forebodes 
ruin  to  those  who  persist  in  a  hopeless 
struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  age, — 
now,    while  the  crash  of  the  proudest 
throne  of  the  continent  is  still  resounding 
in  our  ears, — now,  while  the  roof  of  a  Bri- 
tish palace  affords  an  ignominious  shelter 
to  the  exiled  heir  of  forty  kings, — now, 
while  we  see  on  every  side  ancient  institu- 
tions subverted,  and  great  societies  dis- 
solved,— now,  while  the  heart  of  England 
is  still  sound, — now,  while  the  old  feelings 
and  the  old  associations  retain  a  power 
and  a  charm  which  may  too  soon  pass 
away, — now,  in  this  your  accepted  time, — 
now  in  this  your  day  of  salvation, — take 
counsel,  not  of  prejudice, — not  of  party 
spirit,— not  of  the  ignominious  pride  of  a 
iatal    consistency, — but    of   history, — of 
reason, — of  the  ages  which  are  past,— of 
the  signs  of  this  most  portentous  time. 
Pronounce  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  ex- 
pectation with  which  this  great   Debate 
has  been  anticipated,  and  of  the  lonr 
remembrance  which  it  will  leave  bebio<L 
Renew  the  youth  of  the  State.     Save  pro- 
perty divided   against  itself.      Save  the 
multitude,  endangered  by  their  own  un- 
governable passions.      Save  the  aristo- 
cracy, endangered  by  ita  own  unpopular 
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power.  Save  the  greatest,  and  fairest,  and 
most  highly  civilized  community  that  ever 
existed,  from  calamities  which  may  in  a 
few  days  sweep  away  all  the  rich  heritage 
of  so  many  ages  of  wisdom  and  glory. 
The  danger  is  terrible.  The  time  is  short. 
If  this  Bill  should  be  rejected,  I  pray  to 
God  that  none  of  those  who  concur  in 
rejecting  it  may  ever  remember  their  votes 
with  unavailing  regret,  amidst  the  wreck 
of  laws,  the  confusion  of  ranks,  the  spolia* 
tion  of  property,  and  the  dissolution  of 
social  order. 

Viscount  Mahon  said,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Calne  had  applied  him- 
self to  so  many  branches  of  the  subject, 
he  had  considered  it  in  so  many  different 
lights  and  bearings,  that  he  hardly  knew 
to  which  of  his  observations  he  ought  first 
to  reply.  He  would  first  advert  to  some 
of  the  remarks  with  which  he  had  con- 
cluded, particularly  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency brought  by  him,  and  by  the  noble 
Lord,  (J.  Russell)  against  his  side  of  the 
House,  for  opposing  the  disfranchisement 
of  boroughs,  after  conceding  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders 
in  Ireland,  He  had  heard  that  remark — 
or  rather  taunt — ^with  astonishment,  not 
only  from  its  inapplicability  and  injustice, 
but  also  from  the  rashness  which  could 
induce  that  side  of  the  House  to  charge 
any  other  persons  with  inconsistency. 
The  House  could  not  already  have  forgot- 
ten— that  mass  of  blunders,  the  Budget, 
which  left  his  Majesty's  Ministers  no  other 
choice  than  immediate  concession  or  cer- 
tain defeat,  which  obliged  thetp  to  discard 
those  very  measures  they  had  so  lately 
brought  forward,  and  which  made  them 
come  down  to  the  House,  after  only  two 
days,  and,  like  Frankenstein,  shrink  back 
in  horror  from  the  monster  of  their  own 
creation.  But,  without  leaving  the  limits 
of  the  particular  subject  before  the  House, 
were  there  no  inconsistencies  connected 
with  it,  which  should  make  the  hon. 
Member  a  little  cautious  in  imputing  in- 
consistency to  others  ?  Have  not  a  very 
great  number  of  those  who  now  advocate 
tbe  cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  firmly 
and  decidedly  withstood  it,  during  the 
whole  of  their  previous  lives  ?  Did  not  the 
noble  Mover  himself,  who  made  the  pro- 
posal to  diminish  its  numbers  by  sixty, 
only  last  jear  bring  down  another  pro- 
posal for  increasing  them  by  six  ?  The 
noble  Lord  would  excuse  his  opposition, 
fox  it  waa  founded  on  his  own  arguments. 


Ha  approved  of  the  plan  for  extending 
the  elective  franchise  to  Leeds,  firming* 
ham,  and  Manchester — it  was  legal  and 
constitutional,  founded  on  expediency* 
and  upheld  by  precedent ;  it  bore  no  affi- 
nity whatever  to  the  measure  qow  before  the 
House,  which  had  been  justly  characterized 
as  revolutionary,  and  destructive  to  all 
our  ancient  institutions.  He  was  happy 
to  bear  his  humble  tribute  of  admiration 
to  the  eloquence  and  talent  with  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Calne  had  addressed 
the  House ;  finding  in  him  another  proof 
of  the  utility  and  advantage  of  the  reviled 
close  boroughs.  By  what  other  means 
could  young  men  Qf  talent  and  promise, 
having  (as  perhaps  might  be  his  case, 
and  he  meant  anything  but  offence  or 
personal  reflection  on  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man) no  very  extensive  landed  possessions, 
no  influence  in  any  large  commercial  or 
manufacturing  town,  obtain  seats  in  that 
House?  and  would  it  not  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune were  the  country  to  forego  their 
services?  By  what  other  means  could 
any  Government  whatever,  be  carried  on  ? 
He  could  find  an  example  of  the  injury 
which  would  attend  the  Uovernment  from 
the  want  of  such  a  system,  in  the  case  of 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Windsor  (Mr. 
Stanley).  For  that  right  hon.  Member 
he  felt  the  highest  respect,  it  would  be 
a  great  loss  were  he  not  a  Member  of  this 
House,  and  in  what  situation  would  his 
Majesty *s  Government  be  placed,  if  their 
confidential  minister  for  Ireland,  in  the 
present  crisis  of  that  country,  had  no  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  not 
when  rejected  by  the  potwallopers  of  Pres- 
ton, been  accepted  by  the  royal  burgesses 
of  Windsor  ?  To  the  measure  of  granting 
the  elective  franchise  to  some  great  com- 
mercial towns,  he  was  warmly  a  friend ; 
but  of  the  present  measure  he  was  as 
warmly  an  opponent.  If  thai  imaginary 
traveller  first  conjured  up  by  the  noble 
Mover,  and  again  brought  upon  the  stage 
by  the  hon.  member  for  CaJney  were,  as 
that  hon.  Member  supposed,  to  come  to 
London,  he  would  bring  him  within  the 
walls  of  the  House,  and  shew  him  a  great 
measure  supported  not  only  on  different, 
but  entirely  on  opposite  grounds.  He 
would  make  him  observe,  that  while  the 
hon.  member  for  Calne  asserted,  that  this 
measure  was  intended  to  benefit  the  middle 
classes,  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex said,  that  he  supported  it,  because  il 
would  benefit  tbe  upper  and  the  lower. 
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that  one  man  supported  it  because  he 
hoped  it  might  be  final, — another  because 
he  hoped  it  might  be  only  a  first  ttep  to 
"  some  future  Reform ;"  that  one  support- 
ed it  because  he  considered  our  present 
laws  and  institutions  good,  and  another 
because  he  thought  them  bad — the  one  to 
preserve,  and  the  other  to  subvert  them. 
He  would  make  that  stranger  observe, 
above  all,  the  intimidation  and  the  threats 
with  which  the  measure  was  sought  to  be 
forced  forward.  The  words  "  revolution" 
and  "  massacre,"  for  instance,  were  used 
by  tKe  hon.  member  for  Caine,  though  he 
said,  that  he  meant  no  threat.  The  House 
was  told,  that  if  it  did  not  pass  the  Bill, 
there  would  be  a  dissolution — and  this 
was  no  threat;  it  was  told  that  there 
would  be  a  massacre — and  this,  forsooth, 
was  no  threat.  The  House  was  told  it 
must  vote  for  this  measure  if  it  wished  to 
avoid  a  revolution.  Why  the  measure 
itself  was  a  revolution.  It  would  produce 
the  downfall  of  all  our  ancient  institutions. 
To  what  then  did  the  argument  ad  terro- 
rem  really  amount  ?  In  order  to  prevent 
a  change,  the  House  must  make  a  change; 
and  must  rush  into  the  danger  to  escape 
the  apprehension  ;  when  he  heard  that 
it  was  necessary  to  adopt  this  measure  in 
order  to  preserve  our  ancient  Constitution, 
he  was  reminded  of  Sir  Boyle  Roach,  who, 
in  some  debate  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  declared,  that  it  was  some- 
times necessary  to  sacri6ce  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  on 
purpose  to  preserve  the  remainder !  So, 
the  hon.  member  for  Calne  called  upon 
the  House  to  sacrifice  the  whole  Constitu- 
tion, on  purpose  to  preserve  it.  He  had 
not  risen  from  any  personal  interest  in  the 
question— ^neither  he  nor  his  family  had 
the  slightest  parliamentary  influence  to 
defend.  Neither  had  he  done  so  from 
any  party  feeling — he  entered  the  House 
without  being  pledged  or  connected  with 
any  party  whatever.  He  had  not  done  so 
either  from  personal  vanity,  for  in  a  ques- 
tion so  overwhelming  as  this,  any  new  and 
untried  Member  must,  of  course,  be  eclipsed 
by  the  high  talents  and  mature  experience 
that  would  be  brought  into  the  discussion. 
But  he  had  done  so  from  a  strong,  an  im- 
perious, and  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty, 
being  convinced  that  our  whole  Constitu- 
tion would  speedily  sink  under  such  a  rash 
course  of  empirical  experiment.  When 
he  was  told  of  public  feeling,  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  it  was  very  strong ; 
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but  he  was  as  firmly  convinced  that  it 
was  only  temporary,  founded  on  misrepre- 
sentation, falsehood,  and  delusion ;  and 
in  opposition  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Calne,  who  called  it  '^  deep-rooted,''  and 
'*  of  ancient  standing,"  or  some  such 
phrase, — he  asserted,  that  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  community  it  was  of  very  re- 
cent growth.  On  this  point  he  would 
quote  the  authority  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Stockbridge,  (Mr.  Wilbraham)  whom 
he  did  not  see  in  his  place,  and  whom  he 
was  the  more  disposed  to  name  from  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  his  long  parlia- 
mentary career.  That  hon.  Member 
speaking  on  the  East  Retford  case,  in  May, 
1829,  observed,  that  he  had  throughout 
life  been  an  advocate  of  what  he  called 
'^  that  ill-omened,  and  now  almost  forgot- 
ten cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform.'*  He 
could  bring  forward  other  proofs  of  the 
same  kind,  but  he  would  leave  them  to  the 
distinguished  speakers  whom  the  House  was 
anxious  to  hear.  He  would  only  say,  that 
unbiassed  by  personal  interest  or  party 
attachment,  and  looking  only  to  the  good 
of  the  country,  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
condemn  this  measure,  and  in  every  stage 
of  its  progress  should  give  it  his  feeble, 
but  earnest  opposition. 

Mr.  Hunt  addressed  the  House  at  that 
early  period  because  he  was  not  very  well, 
and  did  not  anticipate  that  he  should  hear 
anything  very  instructive  or  new  from  the 
eloquent  speeches  of  other  hon.  Members, 
on  a  subject  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life.  He  had  listened  attentively  to- every- 
thing which  had  fallen  iirom  both  sides, 
and  must  say,  that  the  plan  of  the  noble 
Lord  had  gone  far  beyond  his  anticipa- 
tions. He  believed  he  had  been  personally 
alluded  to,  as  having  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  this  subject,  and  hoped  therefore 
that  he  should  not  be  considered  pre- 
sumptuous in  delivering  his  sentiments  on 
that  occasion.  He  meant  to  do  so  un- 
equivocally, because  his  voice  was  the 
voice  of  millions.  The  noble  Lord  had 
described  his  measure  as  coming  between 
those  who  resisted  all  Reform,  and  those 
who  wanted  too  wide  and  sweeping  a  Re- 
form ;  and  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would 
not,  to  use  an  old  adage,  between  these 
two  stools  fall  to  the  ground.  The  noble 
Lord  who  spoke  from  that  side  of  the 
House  (Lord  Stormont)  said,  there  ought 
to  be  no  Reform;  and  as  that  noble 
Lord's  sentiments  were  cheered  by  those 
on  that  side  of  the  House,  he  sbonkl  adopt 
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the  sentiments  of  the  noble  Lord  as  the 
sentiments  of  the  opponents  of  the  mea- 
sure. In  lilfe  manner  he  would  assume, 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Calne's  speech 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  those  who  sat 
on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House. 
And  he  must  say,  that  he  was  extremely 
sorry  to  hear  that  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber assert,  in  his  eloquent  speech,  that  we 
ought  to  give  Representatives  to  the 
middle  classes,  to  prevent  the  lower 
classes  from  having  Representatives.  He 
regretted  to  hear  that  sentiment,  because 
it  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  con- 
ciliate the  lower  classes,  and  reconcile  them 
to  the  measure  of  the  noble  Lord.  When 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Calne 
(Mr.  Macauley)  talked  of  the  rabble  as  op- 
posed to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the 
middle  classes,  did  he  mean  to  admit,  that, 
in  taking  away  from  that  rabble  the  right 
of  choosing  Representatives,  he  was  also 
willing  to  exempt  them  from  the  payment 
of  the  taxes — from  serving  in  the  Militia, 
or  from  being  called  on  to  fight  the 
battles  of  their  country.  Every  man  in 
the  kingdom  knew  his  opinions  on  these 
matters.  He  had  always  advocated,  both 
outside  of  the  walls  of  that  House  and 
within  them,  the  principle  of  an  equality 
of  political  rights.'  He  had  always  con- 
tended, and  would  still  continue  to  con- 
tend, that  every  man  who  paid  taxes  to 
the  State  was  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the 
choice  of  his  Representatives,  and  that 
taxation  and  Representation  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  Was  he,  then,  to  be  told 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Calne,  that  those 
who  fought  in  the  army  and  the  navy  of 
their  country — who  paid  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  taxes— who  were  called  on  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  taxes  levied  on  almost  every 
article  of  human  subsistence — was  he  to 
be  told  by  the  hon.  member  for  Calne, 
that  those  persons  were  unfit  to  choose 
their  Representatives,  and  that  the  plan 
then  before  the  House  gave  an  extension 
of  suffrage  to  the  middle  classes,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  lower  classes  from  obtaining 
their  rights  ?  This  was  the  declaration  of 
the  hon.  Member,  this  was  the  principle 
of  the  measure  before  the  House ;  and  he 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  millions,  when  he 
declared  that  it  would  give  no  satisfaction 
to  those  who  were  justly  entitled  to  the 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  privileges. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  plan  now  before 
^e  ^p^8§  lyaa  i^ot  li^Corm^  bu^  reyol^* 


tion.  He,  too,  would  admit  it  to  be  re- 
volution when  it  was  proved  to  him  that  the 
rotten  boroughs  were  a  portion  of  the 
Constitution.  Now,  when  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Calne  was  talking  so  much  of  the 
rabble,   he    looked    very   hard     at    him 

[loud  laughter.]  He  understood  that 
augh.  He  was  sorry  the  hon.  member 
for  Calne  had  not  remained  in  his  place, 
that  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  might  look  now  in  the 
same  way  at  him.  [Mr.  Macauley  here 
resumed  his  seat]  Well,  he  saw  the  hon. 
Member  now,  and  he  asked  him  again  if 
he  was  prepared  to  exempt  all  these  from 
the  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  from  public 
service,  who  did  not  possess  a  vote  for  a 
Representative  ?  He  asked  the  hon. 
Member  if  he  was  prepared  to  do  this, 
and  he  asked,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  knew 
from  what  class  of  men  those  votes  were 
taken  ?  Did  he  know,  or  did  the  noble 
Lord  who  brought  forward  this  measure 
know,  who  were  the  voters  of  llchester, 
of  Ludgershall,  and  of  some  of  the  boroughs 
of  Cornwall  ?  He  knew  what  class  of  men 
the  voters  for  llchester  were — a  place 
where  he  had  been  confined  two  years  and 
a  half  [great  laughter,']  That  laugh 
he  understood  again,  but  he  repeated, 
he  knew  the  electors  of  llchester,  and 
that  they  frequently  ran  up  a  score  of 
from  30/.  to  35Z.  between  one  elec- 
tion and  another,  depending  solely 
on  the  candidates  to  defray  the  bill 
when  they  came  to  solicit  their  votes. 
Many  of  them,  indeed  almost  the  whole 
of  them,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
yet  it  was  to  them,  not  to  those  who 
really  possessed  property,  that  the  noble 
Lord  continued  the  right  to  vote.  It  had 
always  been  his  opinion,  that  that  House 
should  really  be  what  it  pretended  to  be, 
the  representation  of  the  Commons  of 
England — and  far  be  it  from  him  to  say, 
because  the  people  of  llchester  were  poor, 
that  they  were  unfit  to  possess  the  right 
of  returning  Representatives.  He  had 
always  contended  for  the  admission  of  the 
whole  of  the  tax- payers  to  that  right,  and 
he  would  continue  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  all 
the  laughs  which  might  be  raised  against 
the  claims  of  the  rabble.  He  had  for 
years  attended  public  meetings.  Aye, 
public  meetings,  composed  of  men  a  great 
deal  more  intelligent  and  better  educated 
than  the  inhabitants  of  that  most  degraded 
and  rottenest  of  all  rotten  boroughs,  the 
borough  of  Calne.  How  the  noble  Pay- 
I  mister  of  ^he  Forces  could  havQ  passed 
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over  thftt  rottetiest,  stmkingest,  skulking- 
est  of  boroughs,  he  could  not  understand. 
He  could  not  tell  how  the  noble  Lord  had 
exempted  it  from  that  general  destruction 
which  he  had  so  properly  dealt  out  to  the 
others.  They  had  been  told,  that  if  the 
measure  now  before  them  was  not  carried, 
its  rejection  would  lead  to  revolution  and 
massacre.  What  sort  of  massacre  ?  When 
he  attended  a  meeting  at  Manchester,  in 
thd  year  1819 — when  he  attended  that 
meetmg — a  ttieeting  as  peaceable  and  as 
orderly  as  that  now  assembled  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  met,  too,  for  as  peace- 
able and  constitutional  an  object — the 
attainment  of  constitutional  Reform ; 
when  that  meeting  took  place,  thefe  was 
a  ff6B\  ihadsacfe.  A  drunken  and  infuria- 
ted yeomanry  [loud  criei  of  "no,  no!'* 
and  "  Qtte««on  /  **]— a  drunken  and  in- 
furiated yeomanry,  with  Swords  newly 
sharpened,  {reiterated  cries  of"  Ifo ! "  and 
"  Question )  "] — with  ftwords  newly  sharp- 
ened, slaughtered  fourteen,  and  maimed 
and  wourtded  648  [shouts  qf  "  No'*  and 
**  Question  "  /].  Where  is  the  man  who 
will  step  forward  and  say  "  No."  I  say 
again  (said  the  hon.  Metnber,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  louder  and  louder  still,  which  was  al- 
most drowned  by  still  more  vehement  criesof 
"  No ! "  and  ••  Order  I "),  that  on  that  day 
a  drunken  and  infuriated  yeomanry  mur- 
dered fourteen,  and  badly  cut  and  maimed 
648  of  as  peaceable  and  well-disposed  per- 
sons as  any  he  saw  around  him.  And  what 
were  th^se  people  thus  treated,  doing? 
Whjf  they  were  doing  that  which  the  Go- 
vernment in  that  House  were  doing  now — 
advocating  the  propriety  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  He  Was  astonished,  indeed,  to 
hear  the  noble  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
contend  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  not  hitherto  taken  up  the  question  of 
Reform  as  it  did  now,  bedattse  the  people 
bad  not  come  forward  as  they  now  did,  so 
as  to  conipel  the  House  t6  listen  to  them. 
Now,  how  could  this  be  ?  In  the  years, 
1816,  1817,  1818  and  1819,  the  cause  of 
Reform  was  pressed  on  the  attention  of 
Parliament  with  as  much  ardour  as  at  the 
present  moment ;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  petitions  of  the  people  were  then 
much  more  respectfollv  worded  than  now. 
He  did  not  accuse  the  noble  Lord  of  a 
desire  to  effect  anything  through  intimida- 
tion, any  more  than  he  believed  that  there 
was  a  desire  to  effect  their  measures  by 
force  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  nor  did 
he  comdemn  the  Ministers  for  not  having  | 


gone  the  whole  of  the  length  he  wished. 
As  far  as  the  present  measure  went  it  had 
his  support ;  and  even  if  the  Government 
had  determined  to  disfranchise  bnt  one  of 
•those  boroughs,  they  should  have  had  hia 
support;  but  he- confessed,  he  regretted 
much  the  tendency  of  some  of  the  ob- 
servations  of  the  member  for  Calne,  which 
went  to  create  a  division  on  the  subject  of 
the  advantages  of  Reform   of  this  kind 
out  of  doors,  and  to  raise  the  belief  that  it 
was  intended  to  collect  the  higher  and  the 
middle  classes  in  array  against  the  lower. 
The  tendency  of  such   arguments  was, 
that  because  the  working  classes  were 
poor,  and  because  they  were  suffering, 
they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  rights ; 
and,  he  feared,  that  when  they  heai^  the 
nature  of  the  measure  proposed,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  some  persons  sup- 
ported  it,  they  would  not  view  it  with 
much  gratification.     He  did  not  wish  the 
rabble,  as  the  hon.  Member  ealled  them 
to  have    votes;   but  he  did  wish    that 
those  who   paid  a  rent  of  from   3/.   a 
year   up  to   10/.,   th6    men    who    were 
the  sinews  and  nerves  of  the  conntry, 
should    not    be  excluded.     The    Minis- 
ters   said,    however,    they    must    draw 
a  line ;  and  this  was  the  consec^ttence  ni 
a  deviation  from  principle,  that  the  mo- 
ment   they    abandoned    principle,    they 
became  involved  in  difficulties.     He  would 
illustrate  the  point  by  a  legal  case,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  lawyers  to  correct  htm  if 
he  was  in  error.  Supposing  a  man  brought 
up  to  the  bar,  to  be  heard  for  an  offence 
against  the  laws,  atid  he  replies,  **  I  did 
not  know  the  law,  I  was  ignorant  that  I 
had  violated  any  law.*'     Would  that  be 
taken  as  a  sufficient  answer  ?    No.    They 
would  say  to  him,  "  You  are  bound  to  know 
the  law,  because  you  are  a  party  to  the 
making  of  all  laws,  by  yourself,  or  tbrongh 
your  Representative,  and  we  cannot  ad- 
mit your  defence."  And  yet,  with  this  fact 
before  them,  they  denied  to  those  who 
were  bound  by  the  laws  a  vote  for  the 
Representative  who  made  them.     He  con- 
sidered the  question  now  before  the  House 
to    be  one  pf  the  greatest  importance 
which  had  ever  come  under  their  discus- 
sion, and  that  it  involved  their  fate,  and 
the  fate  of  the  country,  more  intimately 
than  any  event    since    the  days    wheo 
Cromwell  ordered  the  mace  to  be  taken 
fVom  their  Table,  and  carried  away  the 
keys  of  the  House  in  his  pocket*     He 
would  tell  the  noble  Lord,  that  for  ^ro- 
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cftting  the  qaestion  now  introduced  by 
him,  he  had  been  confined  for  two  years 
and  a  half  in  a  loathsome  dungeon. 
Hon.  Members  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  been  permitted  to  go  back  to  the 
period  of  Edward  the  drd,  and  he 
thought  he  might  be  permitted,  for  his 
ai'gument,  to  refer  to  events  which  hap- 
pened not  more  than  ten  years  ago !  He 
repeated,  then,  that  he  had  been  confined 
in  a  dungeon  for  advocating  this  very  same 
Reform ;  and  he  certainly  never  expected 
then  to  see  that  House  yield  to  the  force 
of  the  saying  of  Lord  Chatham,  "that  if 
Refbrm  did  not  come  from  within  doors,  it 
would  come  from  without  with  a  ven- 
gean<?e.*'  The  hon.  member  for  Calne 
had  observed,  with  truth,  that  there  was 
no  desire  to  attack  the  rights  of  the 
Throne.  A  goo'd  deal  had  been  said 
about  the  greasy  radicals  who  went  walking" 
about  the  streets  of  London.  He  was  as 
thorough  a  radical  as  any  in  existeuce ; 
but  where  was  the  man  who  could  say 
that  he  had  ever  said  a  word  against  the 
rights  of  the  Throne  ?  He  had,  as  it  was 
his  duty  to  do,  protested  against  the  pro- 
fligate extravagatice  of  members  of  the 
Royal  Family.  He  would  not  obiett  to 
the  passing  of  a  Civil  List,  but  he  did 
object  to  the  profligacy  of  that  family  which 
had  brought  the  institutions  of  the  country 
into  disrepute,  and  which  had  encouraged 
the  demoralization  of  that  House.  To 
the  situation  to  which  that  House  and  the 
country  was  then  brought,  the  Royal 
Family,  he  contended,  had  mainly  con- 
tributea.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
measure  before  the  House  would  be 
carried,  if  it  was  only  because  it  gave  the 
country  an  increase  of  500,000  electors ; 
although  he  would  tell  the  hon.  member 
for  Calne,  that  ten  times  the  number  of 
good  and  honest  voters  would  still  be  ex- 
cluded. He  trusted  that  when  the  hon. 
Member  had  occasion  to  speak  on  the 
subject  again,  he  would  remember 
this,  and  deliver  hittiself  with  a  different 
temper  and  tone  when  he  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  state  of  the  people.  He  was 
told  that  lOL  was  the  proper  qualifi- 
cation, but  he  thought  that  the  best  Vote 
was  that  which  came  from  the  industrious 
artificer  or  manufacturer,  who  earned  from 
305.  to  3/.  a  week,  and  he  was  determined 
in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  to  take 
an  opportunity  of  submitting  a  proposition 
on  tnat  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House.     He  repeated,  that  all  who  paid 


taxes  should  have  a  vote,  and  be  knew  the 
feeling  to  be  so  strong  in  the  Metropolis, 
that  a  number  of  persons  who  had  no  vote 
returned  that  circumstance  as  a  ground  of 
exemption  on  their  militia  paper.  He  re- 
peated, they  considered  themselves  ex- 
empted, anddemanded  exemption,  bec&use 
they  had  no  share  in  the  choice  of  Repre- 
sentatives. )n  the  north,  he  could  tell 
them,  that  many  of  the  young  men  Were 
determined  to  rot  in  gaol  rathef  thafk  fterve 
in  the  militia,  unless  they  obtained  this 
privilege  [" no,  no"]  He  said  yes ;  and  he 
would  go  further.  He  would  tell  them, 
that  were  he  in  their  situation  he  would  do 
the  same.  If  they  deprived  him  of  hili 
right  of  speaking  in  that  House,  he  would 
naturally  take  another  course.  The  lHw 
says,  that  if  a  tnan  drawn  to  serve  in  the 
roflitia  refuses  to  do  so,  he  id  to  b6  eOm<- 
mftted  to  prison  ;  and  he,  for  Otie,  thought 
that  they  were  right,  under  Such  circum- 
stances, to  take  the  consequences  of  & 
refusfikU  He  kti^w  what  it  wa«  to  be  in 
gaol ;  he  had  been  confined  two  years  and 
a  half,  and  he  knew  thdt  p^rsecutioii 
never  made  converts.  Althotigh  ht  looked 
with  respect  on  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
near  him  (Sir  R.  Feet),  and  venerated  his 
high  talents,  he  remembered*  the  time 
when  he  was  in  his  custody ;  but,  bating 
the  high  talent  the  right  hon.  fiafonet 
possesses,  he,  as  member  for  the  borough 
of  Preston,  stood  now  quite  as  high  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  did,  and  considered 
himself  fully  his  equal.  He  knew  no  way 
in  which  his  constituents  were  touched  by 
this  measure ;  but  if  they  were,  and  h 
great  constitutional  object  was  about  to  be 
achieved,  he  should  be  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifice.  He  begged  it,  however,  to 
be  remembered,  that  he  donsidered  the 
borough  of  Prestdn  as  good  as  any  other 
in  the  kingdom .  Was  it  because  they  pos- 
sessed Universal  SufiVage,  or  sometning 
like  it,  that  it  could  be  said  thev  chose 
improper  men  to  represent  them  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  They  had  had  for  their  Repre* 
sentatives,  at  different  periods,  members  of 
some  of  the  highest  families  in  the  king* 
dom  ;  and  the  exercise  of  their  privileged 
had  never  been  found  fault  with.  He,  it 
was  true,  had  not  much  property.  ThA 
late  Government  had  taken  eare  thiit  be 
should  not  become  rich  I  tbr  it  had  placed 
him  in  gaol.  But  did  he  s6ek  the  suffragel 
of  the  people  of  Preston  ?  After  the  mas* 
sacre  of  Manchester,  he  had  been  invited  to 
stand  for  that  borough,  then  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  great  manufacturers,  and 
although  the  good  will  was  as  great  as  it 
had  been  since,  he  was  defeated,  and  400 
families  were  afterwards,  in  the  year  1 820, 
expelled  from  their  homes  in  consequence 
of  voting  for  him  [Loud  cries  of  "  Ques- 
tion'*], The  noble  Lord,  the  member  for 
Devonshire  (Lord  Ebrington),  had  been 
permitted  to  say  how  he  got  into  Parlia- 
ment for  that  county,  and  he  hoped  the 
same  indulgence  would  be  granted,  with- 
out claiming  any  thing  on  his  own  account, 
for  the  ancient  borough  of  Preston .  D ur- 
ing  the  last  election  he  was  proposed, 
without  any  canvass  or  solicitation  on  his 
part,  and  in  three  days  he  polled  3020 
votes.  The  people  of  Preston  did  this, 
not  from  any  hostility  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  member  for  Windsor  (Mr. 
Stanley) — not  from  any  dislike  to  his  family, 
but  he  would  tell  the  House  why  they  did 
it.  They  had  read  in  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, that  no  placeman  or  pensioner  was 
entitled  to  hold  a  seat  in  that  House,  and 
so  they  refused  to  vote  for  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  chose  him.  '  He  hoped  that  this  mea- 
sure would  be  carried,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  re-action,  although  he  really 
might  ask,  how  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  could  be  called  on  to  come  for- 
ward and  solicit  that  House  to  support  a 
Reform,  from  the  benefits  of  which  they 
were  to  be  excluded,  and  which  was  in- 
tended for  those  above  them  ?  He  would 
say,  that  if  this  measure  was  to  be  protect- 
ed by  the  Ballot  it  would  do ;  but  as  it 
was  a  mere  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
the  tenantry  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  if 
they  were  not  protected  by  the  Ballot  the 
representation  would  become  even  more 
corrupt  than  before.  For  his  part,  he 
would  never  cease  to  advocate  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Ballot,  because  he  was  sure  that 
the  Reform  the  Ministers  contemplated 
required  the  protection  of  the  Ballot  more 
than  the  system  at  present  in  existence. 
He  believed  that  this  subject  would  now  be 
pressed  on  their  attention  by  petitions. 
He  had  heard  of  numerous  meetings  about 
to  take  place ;  and  although  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  thought  that 
there  would  be  no  agitation,  and  assured 
the  House  that  there  would  be  none,  he 
knew  from  good  authority  that  there  would 
be  such  agitation  as  they  had  never  seen 
before.  There  used  to  be  itinerant  ora- 
tors to  support  the  spirit  of  these  meet- 
ings :  but  now  there  were  to  be  meetings 
a^  tl^  Commou-haU  and  thQ  Common 


Council,  and  throughout  the  kingdcMD,  on 
the  subject  of  this  Reform  plan.  While  he 
had  the  power  to  address  himself  to  that 
House,  he  would  do  very  little  out  of  doors. 
There  he  had  the  privilege  of  speaking 
that  which  he  conceived  likely  to  benefit  the 
cause  he  espoused ;  and  he  therefore  left 
to  others  the  task  of  doing  the  work  else- 
where. He  assured  them,  there  was  no 
new  light  broken  in  on  him  with  reference 
to  this  matter.  He  had  always  held  the 
same  opinions.  At  election  dinners,  and 
elsewhere,  when  a  little  knot  of  politicians 
condescended  once  a  year  to  meet  their 
constituents,  and  where  he  heard  them, 
utter  language  they  would  not  have  dared  to 
make  use  of  in  that  House,  he  had  always 
recommended  that  these  persons  should  be 
sent  to  say  those  things  in  the  place  where 
the  whole  world  would  hear  them,  and 
.derive  benefit  from  them ;  and  that,  ren- 
dering duty  to  their  constituents,  those 
constituents  might  also  be  left  to  play 
their  own  part  when  the  occasion  required 
it.  He  might  occasionally  have  been  led 
to  use  expressions  respecting  that  House 
which  were  thought  disrespectful,  but  he 
confessed  he  had  been  misled  by  others, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  in- 
terruptions, of  which  he  could  scarcely 
complain  more  than  others,  he  was  bound 
to  say,  that  he  had  been  mistaken  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  its  Members,  and 
that  it  did  not  deserve  the  censure  he  had 
known  to  have  been  cast  on  it.  He  had  little 
more  to  say ;  for  he  had  already  trespassed 
too  long  on  their  attention ;  but  he  must 
add,  that  those  who  said  the  Ballot  would 
make  men  greater  hypocrites,  seemed  u> 
know  little  of  human  nature  or  of  society. 
They  did  not  seem  to  recollect  that,  at  the 
Clubs  of  the  highest  classes  in  England 
the  Ballot  was  constantly  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  evading  the  odium  of  a  vote; 
but  if  any  man  was  to  say  in  these  Clubs 
that  the  Ballot  made  its  members  hypo- 
crites, he  would  have  his  heart  made  a 
very  cullender  with  bullets.  The  principle 
of  the  measure  was  founded  in  property, 
and  intended  for  its  protection ;  but  he 
was  prepared  to  contend,  that  without  the 
Ballot  the  principle  would  be  wholly  defeat- 
ed in  its  operation,  He  was  sorry  he  had 
trespassed  on  the  House  so  long.  He  did 
not  oflen  do  so,  and  should  not  probably 
do  it  again;  but  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  must  be  his  apology.  He  knew 
the  anxiety  with  which  the  House  wished 
to  hear  the  opimo^s  of  the  rig^bt  hoii«  Ba^ 
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ronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  and  the  member  for 
Boroughbridge  (Sir  C.  Wetherell) ;  and  he 
confessed  he  shared  that  anxiety,  for  he 
had  not  heard  as  yet  a  single  argument  or 
observation  on  the  subject  of  Reform  with 
which  he  had  not  been  familiar  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  He  was  sure  they  would 
not  make  use  of  any  of  his  arguments  to 
serve  their  purposes ;  and  he  should  there- 
fore at  once  conclude,  in  the  hope  that, 
if  opposition  was  to  be  offered  to  Reform, 
there  might  be  some  reason  found  in  those 
who  offered  it. 

Lord  Morpeth  addressed  the  House. 
He  said,  he  owed  it  to  his  constituents  not 
to  involve  himself  in  the  details  of  the 
measure,  but  to  address  himself  to  its  gen- 
eral character  as  well  as  to  the  general 
character  of  the  objections  which  had  been 
preferred  against  it.  If  he  considered  the 
House  on  the  present  occasion  to  be  an 
arena  for  intellectaal  combat,  he  would 
not  have  ventured  to  present  himself  to 
their  notice  after  the  able  speech  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Calne ;  but  he  believed 
the  present  moment  to  be  the  awful  period 
of  suspense  before  the  momentous  result 
in  which  the  future  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  seriously  committed,and  there- 
fore every  one  who  felt  a  deep  regard  for  his 
country  was  called  upon  to  lift  up  his 
voice  in  serious  and  anxious  warning.  It 
was  clear,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  pre- 
sent was  a  critical  conjuncture  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  question  of  Reform  which  had 
never  before  occurred.  The  question  had 
been  long  and  often  agitated,  but  generally 
as  a  matter  of  theory,  speculation,  and  con- 
stitutional antiquity,  and  without  taking 
such  deep  root  in  the  feelings  of  the  people 
as  on  the  present  occasion.  It  now  came 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  repre- 
sentative body  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  whole  country,  and  was  submitted  to 
the  Parliament  by  the  confidential  and  re- 
sponsible advisers  of  his  Majesty.  After 
the  be^t  consideration  which  he  had  been 
able  to  give  to  the  measure  submitted  to 
the  House,  he  believed  that  it  would  satisfy 
every  friend  of  rational  freedom,  and  that 
it  contained  nothing  which  ought  to  alarm 
the  friends  of  order  and  the  existing  esta- 
blishments. He  would  characterise  the 
measure  as  a  safe,  wise,  honest,  and  glori- 
ous measure,  although  the  noble  mem- 
ber for  Aldborough  had  described  it  as 
friehtfal  and  horrible.  A  more  complete 
redemption  of  pledged  faith  had  never 
been  performed  than  by  the  Ministers  who 
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had  brought  forward  the  present  measure. 
He  would  not  deny  that  it  presented  points 
on  which  legal  ingenuity  might  fasten, — 
at  which  petty  criticism  might  cavil — or 
even  conscientious  caution  pause  ;  but  it 
went  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  the  re- 
medy proposed  was  practical  and  easy.  It 
placed  the  elective  franchise  within  the 
reach  not  only  of  the  man  of  property,  but 
of  the  man  of  common  industry ;  and  it 
enabled  a  man  to  enter  that  House  with- 
out possessing  the  smile  of  a  patron,  or  the 
favour  of  a  corporation.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Preston  had  complained  that  the 
plan  submitted  by  Ministers  excluded  all 
the  lower  classes  from  a  share  in  the  Re- 
presentation;  but  its  effect,  he  believed, 
would  be,  to  inspire  those  classes  with  a 
wish,  and  to  provide  them  with  the  means, 
of  obtaining  their  share  in  the  Represent- 
ative system.  There  was,  however,  one 
thing  in  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston  and  the  noble  member  for  Ald- 
borough both  agreed, — namely,  bringing  a 
charge  against  Ministers  for  not  disfran- 
chising Calne,  Tavistock,  and  Knaresbo- 
rough.  The  statement  which  he  was  about 
to  make  would  satisfactorily  account  for 
their  not  having  done  so.  Calne  contain- 
ed 4,549  inhabitants;  Tavistock,  5,483; 
and  Knaresborough,  5,283.  But,  further 
than  this,  he  begged  leave  to  tell  the  mem- 
ber for  the  populous  town  of  Preston,  and 
the  member  for  the  walls  of  Aldborough, 
that  though  those  boroughs  were  not  dis- 
franchised, they  were  opened.  Of  the 
other  boroughs  he  could  not  speak  with 
certainty,  but  he  knew  that  after  Knares- 
borough should  be  once  opened,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
to  influence  the  voters.  He  heard  much 
of  the  danger  of  advancing  in  the  cause 
of  Reform,  but  he  would  wish  any  one  to 
point  out  the  safety  of  remaining  as  we 
were.  Was  there  no  danger  of  a  collision 
between  the  present  representatives  and 
the  constituent  body  ?  The  alienation  of 
these  two  bodies  had  long  been  going  on. 
If  the  House  were  not  blind  or  mad,  they 
would  seize  the  blessed  loan  of  the  present 
hour.  It  was  said,  that  the  measure  under 
consideration  was  a  concession  to  the  de- 
termined and  rancorous  enemies  of  the 
constitution, — that  it  was  their  wishes 
which  were  being  fulfilled,  their  work  which 
was  being  done.  The  case  was  far  other 
wise.  If  such  men  did  exist,  as  there  were 
always  to  be  found  crazy  radicals  in  every 
country  who  were  the  enemies  of  good 
2R 
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Government  and  social  order,  the  wish 
nearest  to  their  hearts  was,  that  the  House 
would  obstinately  refuse  the  amelioration 
which  was  called  for  by  the  sound  and  dis- 
criminating sense  of  the  country — 
"  Hoc  IthacuB  velit,  et  msgno  mercentur  Atride.'' 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  question  afford- 
ed a  useful  hint  on  the  subject  of  Reform. 
It  showed,  that  when  the  parliament  did 
what  was  right,  they  removed  disaffection, 
and  rallied  around  them  all  the  well-dispo- 
sed. If  the  House  were  prepared  to  de- 
clare that  the  demand  for  Reform  was  not 
proper, — that  the  evil  was  not  manifest, — 
that  the  corruption  was  not  glaring, — ^they 
might  with  perfect  consistency  determine 
not  to  give  up  a  stone  of  Gatton,  and  to 
die  in  the  ditch  of  Old  Sarum,  where  there 
was  nothing  but  a  ditch  to  die  in.  He 
believed,  however,  that  the  House  would 
not  so  far  outrage  the  sense  of  the  com- 
munity as  to  say  that  they  would  not  so 
much  as  entertain  the  question.  The 
question  of  Reform  had  been  supported  by 
the  Constitutional  authority  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, the  talent  and  integrity  of  George 
*  Saville,  the  young  energies  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  the  consistent  manhood  of  Mr.  Fox. 
Those  were  high  authorities.  It  was  true 
there  was  one  great  name  opposed  to  Re- 
form— it  was  the  only  point  upon  which 
he  differed  with  the  late  Mr.  Canning  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  career.  He  recol- 
lected, with  as  much  regret  as  he  generally 
recollected  every  thing  with  pleasure  con- 
nected with  that  great  man,  at  whose  feet 
he  had  so  often  sat,  and  listened  with  de- 
light, that  he  had  been  obliged  to  vote 
against  that  highly-gifted  and  eloquent 
Minister  on  this  question.  He,  however, 
had  doubts  whether,  if  that  lamented 
statesman  had  now  occupied  the  place  he 
was  so  fitted  to  fill  in  his  Majesty's  Coun- 
cils he  would  have  resisted  the  concession 
of  Reform  to  the  generally  expressed  wish 
of  the  people.  There  was  a  course — and 
that  a  safe  one— left  for  Ministers  to  steer 
in  the  difficulties  of  the  present  epoch.  It 
was  a  middle  one  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  dogged  resistance  to  all  improve- 
ment in  the  Representation  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  that  worst  species 
of  Reform  which  could  hardly  fail  to  end 
in  the  violation  of  all  property,  through 
the  violence  and  cupidity  of  those  who  had 
nothing  to  Ipse,  and  therefore  dreamed  not 
of  fear.  He  hoped  Ministers  would  be  in- 
duced to  persevere  in  a  measure  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  right  minds. 


who,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  antici- 
pate, would  all  be  with  them  in  their  efforts 
to  meet  the  general  wish  of  the  people,  ex- 
pressed in  numerous  petitions.  It  was 
their  duty  to  go  on  fearless  of  conse- 
quences, whilst  they  resisted  what  was 
unwise,  unjust,  and  unsafe,  re-invigorating 
what  was  weak  in  our  Constitution,  and 
preparing  to  transmit  that  Constitution  so 
improved,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  gua- 
rantees of  its  liberty  and  permanency,  to 
futurity.  It,  perhaps,  would  be  the  fate 
of  the  country  to  bear  her  share  in  the 
threatening  great  convulsion  which  had 
been  felt  elsewhere  in  Europe ;  but  of  this 
they  might  be  assured,  that  if  she  were  to 
fall  in  such  a  crisis,  her  misfortunes  would 
not  be  found  to  arise  or  originate  in  the 
annihilation  of  her  rotten  boroughs,  or  the 
disfranchisement  of  corrupt  electors,  in 
an  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to 
property  hitherto  unrepresented,  or  to  the 
acquiescence  of  a  Mmistry  in  the  very 
generally  expressed  prayers  of  an  united 
and  intelligent  public. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  rose,  and  said, 
that  it  was  the  constant  usage  in  that 
House,  for  Members  the  most  distinguished 
for  character,  and  the  most  eminent  for 
ability,  when  they  rose  to  address  the 
House  upon  any  important  subject  of  db- 
cussion,  to  commence  with  some  expres- 
sion propitiatory  of  its  attention.  If  men 
of  twenty  times  the  ability  which  he  could 
lay  claim  to,  and  twenty  times  his  supe- 
riors as  to  any  means  which  he  possessed 
for  obtaining  success  in  his  endeavours  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  House,  had 
found  it  necessary  to  .bespeak  in  this  way 
a  favourable  hearing,  there  existed  on  the 
present  occasion  one  reason  paramount  to 
all  others  why  he,  at  least,  should  throw 
himself  on  the  most  indulgent,  he  vta 
going  to  add  religious,  consideration  of  the 
House,  because  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
the  Pavmaster  of  the  Forces,  had  pro- 
pounded a  list  by  which  he  had  made  it 
known  to  him,  that  he  was  now  for  the  last 
time  to  rise  to  address  the  House  as  the 
organ  of  any  portion  of  the  people.  He 
was,  therefore,  literally  and  preciscW 
placed  in  that  most  unhappy  preaicament 
of  a  Member  of  that  House  rising  to  make 
his  last  dying  speech.  If  ever  there  was 
an  occasion  when  that  patient  indulgence, 
that  gentlemanly  consideration,  that  in- 
violable habit  of  allowing  a  Member  to 
solicit  the  attention  of  the  House,  while  he 
trespassed  upon  its  notice,  abotdd  be  sof- 
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fered  to  operate^  it  was  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, because  the  trespasser  was  solicit- 
ing that  indulgence  for  the  last  time.     He 
could  never  again  supplicate  for  that  at- 
tention, and  therefore  well  might  he  ask, 
and  well  might  the  House  concede,  the 
favour  of  receiving  the  last  address  of  the 
dying  member  for  Boroughbridge.     The 
kmdness  with  which  the  House  received 
the  allusions  he  had  made,  served  as  it  were 
to  reanimate  his  extinguished  spirit,  to  re- 
invigorate  his  prostrate  mind,  and  to  resus- 
citate his  fallen  feelings,  and  induced  him 
to  think,  notwithstanding  the  list  of  the 
noble  Paymaster,  by  which  Boroughbridge 
was  cashiered,  that  he  might  still,  in  defi- 
ance of  that  list,  aspire  to  a  seat  in  that 
House,  if  his  constituents  should  think 
that  he  had  acted  well  in  his  represent- 
ation of  that  borough,  which  the  noble 
Paymaster's    list   so  presumptuously  ca- 
shiered. If  the  noble  Lord,  for  whose  talents 
he  entertained  the  most  unfeigned  respect, 
and  for  whose  mode  of  introducing  this 
Bill,  as  well  as  for  the  attention  which  he 
had  so  diligently  bestowed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  well-ordered  arrangement  of  the 
matter,  and  all  the  merits  which  belonged 
to  his  exposition  of  the  details — if  the  noble 
Lord  would  do  him  the  favour  of  accepting 
the  dying  compliment  of  an  expiring  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  he  would  thank  him 
very   sincerely.     That    noble    Lord   had 
been  but  a    short    time   in   office,   but 
there  was   a  contamination — he  did  not 
know   how   it  happened — but,    when    a 
man   who    had    sat   on    the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House  obtained  a  seat  upon 
the  other  benches,    there  was  an    elec- 
tive attraction,  as  the  chemists  called  it — 
and  the  figure  would  serve  as  well  for  a 
political  as  for  a  chemical  subject — there 
v^as  an    elective  attraction    between  the 
office  and  peculiar  qualities  in  those  who 
sat  in  it ;    and  as  different  bodies  when 
combined  acquired  properties  which  were 
not  discernible  in  either  before  the  union, 
so  the  noble  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  by 
being  united  to  office  had  all  at  once  ac- 
quired the   qualities    of   a  great  leader. 
The  noble  Lord  had  not  been  six  months 
in  office,  and  he  now  issued  his  sentence 
ag^ainst  upwards  of  a  hundred  Corpora- 
tions of  this  realm,  proscribing  them  from 
exercising    those    rights    and    privileges 
irrhich  they  had  heretofore  enjoyed,  after 
2L  fashion  that  was  much  more  like  mili- 
tSLTy  proscription  than  Parliamentary  Re- 
Tor  m.    Those    who   had    addressed    the 


House  at  an  earlier  period  upon  the  sub- 
ject had  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
it  pretty  much  in  detail.  The  House 
would  indulge  him  while  he  endeavoured 
to  enter  into  it,  so  far  as  he  conceived 
necessary,  premising  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  go  round  the  whole  circle  of 
the  question,'  but  to  select  two  or  three 
prominent  points  which  had  excited  his 
attention  in  the  discussion  of  this  ex- 
tremely important  subject.  An  hon. 
Member  who  had  spoken  lately  (Mr. 
Hunt)  had  said,  in  giving  him  (Sir 
Charles  Wetherell)  a  compliment  for  what 
he  had  not  said — although  really  so  many 
things  were  appropriated  to  him  that  he 
did  not  well  know  which  belonged  to  him 
— the  hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  that  he 
(Sir  C.  Wetherell)  would  not  adopt  any 
arguments  urged  by  him.  Now  he  would 
say,  with  that  perfect  sincerity  which  be- 
came a  man  who  was  called  upon  to  speak 
nothing  but  truth,  that  nothing  had  oc- 
curred since  that  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
a  Member  of  that  House  which  would 
induce  him,  or  as  he  thought,  would  justify 
any  Member  of  that  House,  in  not  re- 
ceiving from  that  hon.  Gentleman  any 
argument,  or  maxim,  or  remark,  which  he 
might  address  to  the  House.  He  would, 
for  his  own  part,  be  quite  ready  to  take 
out  of  any  given  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man any  argument  or  maxim  which  might 
be  useful  for  any  purpose  which  he  wished 
to  enforce.  Therefore  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man disparaged  himself,  and  did  an  injus- 
tice to  the  House,  when  he  supposed 
that  what  he  offered  to  the  House  would 
not  be  adopted  or  approved.  But,  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  used  arguments  which 
were  against  himself,  he  could  not  expect 
that  others  would  borrow  those  arguments 
from  him  :. — and  such  arguments  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  used:  for,  although  he 
said  that  he  would  vote  for  the  Bill,  yet 
he  had  used  an  argument  against  the 
Bill,  and  the  argument  he  used  was  this : 
he  admitted  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
intended  to  form  an  altered  constituency 
and  a  changed  representation  which  should 
be  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  satisfy  all 
their  demands,  there  being  'a  represent- 
ative body,  in  which  all  would  be  repre- 
sented ;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that 
instead  of  creating  attachment  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  appeasing  and  quieting  the 
feelings  of  the  public,  the  present  proposi- 
tion would  create  greater  agitation  than  be- 
'  fore.  The  hon.  Gentleman  deceived  him- 
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self,  and  did  tbe  House  an  injastice,  in 
supposing  that  any  topic  or  argument  which 
he  might  put  forward  would  not  be  fairly 
weighed  in  the  balance,  and  dealt  with  in 
the  same  candour  which  would  govern  the 
House  in  considering  the  observations  of 
any  other  hon.  Member.  His  argument 
certainly  formed  a  successful  sequel,  in 
point  of  practical  effect,  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Calne,  whose  great 
eloquence,  whose  weight  of  character, 
power  of  language,  and  force  of  fancy, 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  carry  amongst 
the  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  some  little  clog  or  impediment  to 
their  proceedings  in  the  disfranchisement 
of  these  boroughs.  And  here  he  meant  to 
throw  in  an  additional  drawback,  or  impe- 
diment, suggested  by  the  point  to  which 
he  had  just  now  referred.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  the  borough  of  Calne  should 
be  left  not  disfranchised,  while  so  many 
others  were  comprised  in  the  noble  Pay- 
master's list.  Why  had  this  particular 
borough  been  selected,  unless  the  selection 
were  intended  to  secure  talent  and  learn- 
ing, and  ability  and  eloquence  ?  That 
was  his  ground  of  argument.  He  con- 
tended that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  did 
not  consult  the  advantage  of  the  people, 
because  this  fact  proved,  that  as  some 
boroughs  were  to  retain  those  privileges 
from  which  others  were  to  be  excluded, 
the  selection,  or  the  rejection,  was  not 
a  selection  or  rejection  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  universal  justice,  but  upon 
motives  of  partiality  or  expediency.  If 
one  borough  were  to  be  deprived  of  its 
rights  and  privileges,  while  another  re- 
tained those  rights  and  privileges  for  parti- 
cular purposes,  what  other  inference  could 
be  drawn  ?  [HeaVy  hear].  That  "  hear '  he 
heard,  and  he  repeated  what  he  had  stated, 
that  no  Gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  had  given  any  reason  why  Calne 
should  retain  its  privileges,  while  other 
boroughs  were  to  lose  their's.  Let  some 
Cabinet  Minister — all  of  whom,  by  the 
way,  were  very  shy  of  coming  into  the 
field, — monstrous  shy  of  the  gap  ;  let  some 
of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  come  forward  to 
refute  him  if  he  was  wrong.  They  had 
produced  none  of  their  own  body  to  de- 
fend their  Bill.  They  allowed  their  friends 
behind  them  to  discharge  their  fire  fore 
and  aft,  and  to  receive  the  fire  of  their 
opponents,  but  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
no  one  rose.  He  called  upon  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Govemment,  then,  to  rise  and 
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rescue  them  from  the  charge  of  partiality 
which  he  advanced  against  them.  And 
here  again  he  had  been  diverted  from  the 
course  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself 
at  rising  by  the  observations  of  an  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  lately  sat  down.  He 
should  now  take  the  liberty  of  caUing  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject  be- 
fore it,  and  he  hoped  to  obtain  that  atten- 
tion, because  eloquence  sometimesran  away 
with  accuracy,  and  long  speeches  made  th^ 
House  forget  the  subject  under  discussion 
[hear,hear].  Did  hon.  Members  who  never 
spoke  a  sentence  in  that  House  mean  to 
abridge  him  ofthefiveor  tenminntes  which 
he  claimed  from  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  ?  Did  hon.  Members  who  chattered 
"  hear,  hear,"  giving  no  one  an  oppor- 
tunity on  any  occasion  to  reciprocate  that 
exclamation,  wish  to  debar  him  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  which  they  never  sought  to  avail 
themselves  ?  Did  an  hon.  Member  stand- 
ing behind  the  chair  suppose  that  he  was 
to  be  silenced  by  these  cries?  He  re- 
peated that  it  sometimes  happened  that 
long  discussions  prevented  the  Hoose 
from  collecting  the  precise  subject  which 
was  before  it.  What  was  now  before  the 
House  was,  the  question  whether  the  Bill 
by  which  the  noble  Paymaster  proposed 
to  cashier  sixty  boroughs,  thereby  occa- 
sioning a  loss  of  120  Members,  and  forty- 
seven  boroughs  as  to  the  half  of  their 
privileges,  constituting  in  the  whole  a  loss 
of  168  Members — ^whether  a  plan  of  that 
sort,  which  he  would  not  call  an  oflPence, 
but  a  proceeding  to  which  he  must  give  i 
name,  and  as  Mr.  Locke  had  said  that  tl  ^ 
best  way  of  describing  a  thing  was  to  call 
it  by  its  proper  name,  which  he  would 
therefore  call  Corporation  robbery — ^whe- 
ther that  plan,  by  which  sixty  boroughs 
were  to  be  robbed  of  their  Representatives, 
and  forty-seven  to  be  curtailed  of  their 
privileges,  should  be  acceded  to  by  that 
House?  When  a  military  plan,  wa$ 
under  discussion,  it  was  allowable  to  use 
military  phrases;  and  he  who  was  nov 
addressing  the  House  for  the  last  time, 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  wholesale 
cashiering  of  168  Members,  who  were  no 
longer  to  be  admitted  within  those  walls 
on  any  future  election.  The  right  hon. 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  told 
the  House  on  a  former  occasion---he  would 
not  say  unconstitutionally — he  would  not 
say  against  the  orders  of  the  House-— or 
in  violation  of  any  of  the  privileges  of  tbe 
House;   but  the  right  hon.  C^ntleman 
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had  told  them  that  a  dissolution  of  that 
House  was  to  take  place,  so  that  the  bo- 
roughs were  to  lose  168  Members;  there 
was  to  be  a  total  remodelling  of  the  House, 
and  there  were  to  be  sixty -two  Members 
less  composing  it  than  at  present.     From 
the  robbery  and  the  pillage  of  A,  6,  and 
C,  new  Members  were  to  be  given  to  D, 
£,  and  F ;  and,  after  the  spoliation  which 
was  to  take  place,  the  House  would  con- 
sist of  sixty-two  Members  less  than  it  now 
contained.     He  must  say,  that  this  cutting 
off — this  amputation  of  sixty-two  Members, 
— was  a  very  odd  sort  of  thing.  Up  to  this 
time — to  the  days  of  a  Reforming  Cabinet, 
— no  Reformers  in  any  rank  or  walk  of  life 
— neither  the   middle  orders  nor   those 
whom  the  hon.  member  for  Preston  took 
under  his  immediate  and  special  protection, 
the  multitude,  none  of  any  class,  in  taking 
a  view  of  the  changes  which  they  consi- 
dered necessary  in  the  representative  sys- 
tem of  the  country — no  Reformers,  until 
it  came  to  this  Reforming  Cabinet,  ever 
produced  a  plan  of  Reform  cutting  off  a 
proportion  of  the  Members  of  that  House. 
His  Majesty's  present  Ministers  had  the 
credit  of  that  proposition — they  had  the 
credit  of  it,  as  they  claimed  it — but  the 
merit  was  not  their's  originally.     The  pre- 
sentCabinet  of  AlthorpandCo.— ["order."] 
He  would  say,  then,  the  present  Cabinet, 
consisting  of  the  noble  Lord  and  his  asso- 
ciates,— ^had  been   preceded  by  that   of 
Cromwell,  Fairfax,   Fleetwood,  and  Co. 
The  noble  Paymaster  proposed  to  reduce 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  in  thus  re- 
ducing it,  the  merit  did  not  belong  origin- 
ally to  the  present  Cabinet,  but  the  pre- 
cedent was  borrowed,  almost  exactly  in 
form,    but  certainly    in    substance    and 
effect,    from   that  Cabinet   which,    after 
the  days  of  the  Regicides,  proceeded  to 
form  the  Commonwealth  of   England. — 
Yet  these  hon.  Gentlemen  said,  "  We  wish 
to  preserve  our  ancient  institutions."  Yet 
these  hon.  Gentlemen  said, "  The  con- 
servative principle  is  the  principle  of  our 
system."      Yet    these    hon.    Gentlemen 
said 9    "Our   object    is,    to  prevent  the 
incursion  of  the  multitude,  and  to  establish 
such  a  Representation  as  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  com- 
patible with  the  existence  of  the  Church, 
and  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the 
land,  and  preservative  of  the  rank,  dignity, 
and  property  of  the  country."  This  con- 
servative plan,  however,    was  the  plan 
introduced  after  the  monarchy  was  de- 


stroyed. Was  this  so,  or  was  it  not? 
Let  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  con- 
tradict him  if  it  were  not  so ;  and  if  it 
were,  let  him  state,  that  the  principles  of 
Representation  were  changed,  and  that 
what  was  radicalism  in  the  year  1651  was 
not  equally  radical  and  equally  subversive 
of  constitutional  rights — equally  destruc- 
tive of  aristocratical  privileges,  and  detri- 
mental to  property,  in  1831 .  His  wish  was, 
to  confine  himself  literally  and  strictly  in 
his  observations  to  the  topics  which  appear- 
ed to  him  most  important.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  said,  that  all  who  opposed 
this  motion  presented  themselves  as  the 
opponents  of  all  possible  Reform.  He 
was  not  one  of  that  number.  He  had 
never  said,  that  no  change,  of  any  nature 
or  kind,  could  be  made  in  the  electoral 
laws,  or  that  great — nay,  perhaps,  he 
might  say,  the  greatest — -practicable  im- 
provement might  not  be  infused  into  them 
by  some  means  by  which  those  places  which 
now  had  no  Representatives  might,  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, acquire  the  right  which  they  did 
not  at  present  possess.  Those  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  fallen  into  a  logical  fal- 
lacy ;  their  argument  amounted  to  this, 
that,  unless  others  acceded  to  their  par- 
ticular plan,  they  would  predicate  of  their 
opponents,  that  they  meant  to  assert  that 
no  Reform  was  necessary.  This  might  be 
good  logic  in  Downing-street,  for  aught 
he  knew,  but  it  was  not,  in  his  estimation, 
sound  reasoning  to  assert  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  because  a  man  objected  to  a 
particular  plan  of  alteration,  that  he  \ 
maintained  that  it  was  impossible  to  im- 
prove. The  Gentlemen  at  the  other  side 
of  the  House  had  all  been  betrayed  into 
this  fallacy,  and  they  endeavoured,  most 
unfairly  and  most  unjustly  to  assert,  that 
the  opposers  of  their  plan  were  the  oppo- 
sers  of  every  plan  of  Reform.  Such  logic 
would  not  hold  good ;  and  if  any  man  were 
to  tender  in  a  baker*s  shop  a  shilling  as 
false  and  counterfeit  as  that  logic,  the 
baker  would  call  for  a  hammer,  and  nail 
it  down  as  a  spurious  shilling  on  the 
counter.  The  House  had  heard  a  g^eat 
deal  on  this  subject,  particularly  from  an 
hon.  friend  of  his,  who  had  been  lately 
perambulating  the  broad  streels  of  Mary- 
lebone.  He  could  assure  his  hon.  friend, 
that  such  logic  would  not  go  down  there. 
But  it  seemed  that  delegates  were  to  come 
from  the  Tower-hamlets,  and  Wapping, 
and  Shadwell.    The  House  would  permit 
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him  to  repeat,  that  in  those  districts  also 
reasoning  of  that  description  would  be 
exploded.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  disposed  to  reject  the  noble 
Paymaster's  plan,  they  only  rejected  one 
specific  plan,  which  was  considered  on  all 
sides  of  the  House — at  least  by  those  who 
opposed  it — an  inexpedient  one.  He  should 
now  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  real  state  i)f  the 
question  before  it,  upon  which  an  hon. 
mronet  near  him  (Sir  John  Walsh)  had 
spoken  so  well,  as  indeed  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  written  composition  on 
the  subject.  The  question  was  not  one  of 
Reform,  but  a  new  creation,  and  a  substi- 
tution of  a  totally  different  Representation. 
Let  the  House  look  at  the  particulars  of 
the  plan.  A  practical  change  was  to  be 
made  in  the  bringing  together  the  Members 
of  that  House.  The  measure  was  not 
confined  to  a  matter  between  the  Con- 
stituent and  the  Representative,  but  it 
was  to  be  considered  whether  it  did  not 
affect  the  form  of  government  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  country.  He  did  not 
mean  to  use  the  word  in  a  sarcastic  sense, 
but  politically ;  and,  indeed,  he  would 
also  use  it  sarcastically.  Tlie  House 
should  consider  whether  this  proposition 
was  not  radically  hostile  to  the  form  of 
government  now  existing  in  this  country. 
The  House  was  bound  to  look  at  the 
question  with  reference  to  its  relations  to 
every  class  of  society.  He  did  not  know  if 
any  Gentleman  had  laid  before  the  House  a 
list  of  the  governments  at  present  about 
to  be  made.  It  was  said,  "  Oh,  never 
mind  ;  this  is  only  an  experiment."  Did 
hon.  Gentlemen  recollect  that  there  were 
too  many  experimental  governments  afloat 
at  present?  Were  they  aware  that  the 
smithy  in  which  the  political  blacksmiths 
worked,  where  constitutions  were  forged 
upon  the  anvil — that  that  smithy  was  at 
work  all  over  Europe.  Was  there  not  a 
question  now  pending  as  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  established  in  Greece  ?  Was 
not  the  Charter  of  Portugal  a  subject  of 
difficulty  and  dissension?  In  Belgium, 
was  it  not  a  matter  of  anxious  inquiry 
what  relations  were  to  subsist  between 
the  community  and  their  rulers  ?  And 
whath  td  taken  place  in  France — a  country 
to  which  he  must  incidentally  allude,  but 
to  which  his  allusions  should,  for  obvious 
reasons,  be  as  brief  as  possible.  After 
the  monarchical  sway  had  been  put  an 
end  to  in  South  America—since  those 


who  had  been  plaaningy  and  mapping, 
and  allotting  constitutions  had  commenced 
their  labours — ^oo  constitution  had  been 
established  in  the  separated  colonies  of 
South  America.     He  said  that,  in  the 
present  aspect  of  political  affairs.  Great 
Britain  ought  not  to  add  to  the  examples 
of  experimental  States  the  visionary  pro- 
jects of  his  Majesty's  present  GovernmenL 
Those  who  rejected  this  experiment,  even 
though  they  rejected  it  in  extremis  ;    and 
with  their  last  breath,  had  a  right  to  be 
supposed  to  speak  from  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  if  not  from  perfect  accuracy 
of  judgment.      He    therefore,     appeal- 
ed   to  the    House,    whether  an  experi- 
mental constitution,  of  the   nature  now 
proposed,     would     not      add     to     the 
embarrassments  of  this  country  in  her 
relations  with  all  Europe,  the  most  im- 
portant States  of  which  were  in  absolute 
insurrection.     Yet  this  was  the  time  at 
which  his  Majesty*s  Government  thought 
fit  to  make  experiments,  and  to  sketch  out 
a  new  Constitution,  as  if  the  Constitution 
of  Great  Britain  had  not  had  an  existence 
before,  and  had  not  been  handed  down 
from  age  to  age  with  continual  improve* 
ments  and  annual  emendations,  in  all  its 
parts,  where  emendations  or  improvements 
could  be  safely  applied.     When  all  Eu- 
rope was  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and 
distraction,   was  it  for  us  to  go  to  sea 
under  the  flag  of  the  new  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land, to  try  an  experimental  cruise  in  quest 
of  a  new  Constitution  ?     Why   was  this 
experiment  to  be  made  now  ?     There  were 
hon.  Gentlemen  at  the  other  side  of  the 
House  whose  talents  he  highly  admired, 
and  with  whom  he  had  formerly  acted.  There 
were  three  members  of  the  Cabinet — the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  A&irs,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
the  Secretary  at  War ;  and  there  was  also 
an  hon.  and  learned  friend  of  his,  vhom, 
if  he  was  now  present,  he  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  in  his  place.     Oh,  his 
hon.  friend  was  there,  and  he  hoped  he 
would  put  in  a  word  by  and  by  for  Bletch* 
ingley.     The  democratic  cloak  of  Reform 
must  hang  loosely  upon  his  shoulders,  as 
well  as  on  those  of  three  of  the  Cal»nel 
Ministers  who  resisted  the  Reform  pro- 
posed last  year  by  a  noble  Marquis  (Bland* 
ford)  opposite,  which,  as  compared  with  the 
present,  was  parsimony  and   moderation 
itself.     He  had  been  attacked  for  his  per- 
tinacity.   Now  a  man  might  certainly  be 
too  close-fisted  in  retaining  bis  opixuoiu 
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But,   on  the  other  hand,  a  man  might 
have  two  opinions.    If  he  were  too  close- 
fitted  in  iretaiuing  hn  opinions,  were  not 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  too  ready  in 
changing  theirs?  Three  members  of  the 
Cabinet  last  year  negatived  the  smaller 
plan  of  Reform,  and  would  not  allow  the 
measure  even  to  be  brought  in.     They 
said,  "  We  cannot  touch  it  or  hear  of  it." 
The  Admiral  said,  that  the  vessel  must  not 
even  go  out  of  port  at  all.     He  would 
not  suffer  the  noble  Marquis  to  rig  his 
ship.     He  did  not  know  how  it  was.     He 
supposed  the  change  was  produced  by  the 
deleterious  effects  of  office.     Those  who 
had  opposed  all  Reform  combined  with 
extreme  Reformers,  and  with  the  promo- 
ters of  moderate  Reform ;  their  combina- 
tion produced  the  present  consolidated  and 
united  Cabinet,  and  their  joint  labours 
produced  this  consolidated  Bill.     Having 
shortly  alluded  to  these  circumstances,  he 
would  now  shortly  state  the  main  propo- 
sition of  his  argument.     He  had  said,  that 
the  noble  Lord's  measure  was  a  corpora- 
tion robbery.      It  was  an  extinction   of 
168  Members  whose  constituents  were  to 
be  for  ever,  as  long  as  the  world  should 
last,  robbed  and  deprived  of  the  franchise 
and  privilege  of  returning  168  Members  to 
Parliament.     He  should  be  glad  to  hear 
the  opinion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
the  Attorney  General,  who  did  not  labour 
under  the  vice  of  appearing  there  on  be- 
half of  a  small  borough,  but  was  the  re- 
presentative of  a  large  constituency,  an 
honour  which  he  (Sir  C.  Wetherell)  had 
once  enjoyed  himself.  We  had  lately  had 
a  Special  Commission  for  frame-breaking, 
and  without  meaning  to  use  these  observ- 
ations  in  a  literal  sense,  but  rather  in  a 
figurative  way  and  illustrative  of  his  ar- 
gu|nent,  he  had  been  turning  it  over  in  his 
own  mind  whether  there  might  not  be  a 
Special  Commission  to  try  the  present 
Cabinet  for  Corporation-breaking.      The 
Paymaster  broke  down  sans  ceremonie  16S 
Corporations,  giving  a  very  good   speci- 
men of  political  machine  breaking.     The 
peasantry  broke  machinery  because  they 
thought  it  abridged. manual  labour;  and 
the  present  Cabinet  broke  the  machinery 
of  the  Constitution  because  it  abridged  the 
labour  of  courting  popularity.    The  Ca- 
binet said,  '*  We  may  thus  new  fashion 
the  ConstituUon  and  the  Representatives, 
and,  with  the  same  ceremony  that  the  in- 
surgent labourers  broke  frames,  we  will 
l>reak^  aanul^  and  destroy  a  number  of 


Corporations.''  His  object  in  calling  the 
attention  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
and  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney  General  to  these  points  was,  that 
they  might  see  what  was  the  power  of 
that  House  as  regarded  the  Constitution. 
He  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  omni- 
potency  of  Parliament  was  not  co-exten<* 
sive  and  co-equal  with  any  circumstances 
which  should  arise  to  call  for  its  exercise. 
But  it  had  always  been  considered,  that  if 
certain  acts  were  done  by  Parliament, 
they  would  constitute  infractions  of  ex- 
isting privileges  as  much  as  if  they  were 
done  by  the  Crown.  The  principle  of 
preservmg  the  charter  of  Corporations 
had  been,  up  to  this  time,  held  as  sacred 
in  that  House  as  it  was  in  Courts  of  Law. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  all  thes^ 
boroughs  had  charters,  but  the  prescrip- 
tion and  usage  by  which  they  had  en- 
joyed their  rights  and  privileges  were,  in  a 
constitutional  point  of  view,  identical  with 
a  charter  itself.  He  believed  there  was 
no  instance  on  record  of  Parliament  hav- 
ing sanctioned  the  civil  sacrilege  which 
was  now  contemplated  by  the  King's 
consolidated  Cabinet.  There  was  no  in- 
stance of  a  civil  charter  having  been  sa- 
crificed by  Parliament  without  any  delin- 
quency being  proved.  But  not  only  was 
the  noble  military  Paymaster  prepared  to 
strike  a  vast  number  of  places  out  of  the 
list  of  Corporations,  without  any  delin- 
quency being  established  against  them 
— he  also  went  the  length  of  telling  all 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  measure, 
that  they  were  bigots,  and  ought  not  to  be 
heard.  He  believed, — nay,  he  was  con- 
fident,— that  it  would  be  found  that  the 
Journals  of  that  House  did  not  contain  a 
single  precedent  for  this  monstrous  act  of 
spoliation — this  civil  sacrilege :  nor  would 
it  be  found  in  any  case  that  Parliament 
ever  assumed  to  itself  a  power  of  abolish- 
ing any  corporate  right — that  is,  of 
abrogating  any  charter — without  a  clear 
act  of  delinquency  having  been  previously 
established  against  it.  No:  it  was  not 
till  the  present  military-law-principles, 
that  Corporations  were  condemned  with- 
out trial  or  hearing.  He  defied  the  whole 
Cabinet,  and  all  its  deputies,  military  and 
civil,  to  cite  a  case  of  any  Corporation 
having  its  chartered  rights  abrogated  at 
one.  fell  swoop,  without  a  case  of  delin- 
quency having  been  even  insinuated 
against  it, — without  any  form  of  trial, 
without  any  pretext,  palliative  of  such 
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monstrous  conduct ;  without  any  shadow 
of  argument ;  unless,  forsooth,  the  telling 
them  they  were  blind  adherents  to  the 
laws  and  usages  of  the  Constitution  were 
received  as  an  argument.     The  course 
which  the  present  consolidated  and  una- 
nimous Cabinet  proposed  to  themselves  to 
follow,  was  not  only  opposed  to  every  re- 
cognized principle  of  law  and  justice,  but 
was  opposed  to  every  precedent  of  Par- 
liament.    What  did  they  propose  to  do  ? 
Why,  no  less  than,  without  hearing,  with- 
out trial,   by  the  mere  iiat  of  their  own 
tyrannical  'will,  to  deprive  thousands  of 
the  rights  which  they  enjoyed  under  thfe 
Constitution.     He  said  they  had  no  pre- 
cedent ;  he  corrected  himself,  there  was 
one.     On  the   Journals  of  the  House  it 
would  be  found,  that  in  the  time  of  Rich- 
ard 2nd.  an  Act  was  passed  for  disfranchis- 
ing the  borough  of  Cambridge.    The  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  rise  to  this  ano- 
malous proceeding  at  least  could  be  quot- 
ed  as  a  ground  for  the  proceeding  of  this 
consolidated  and  unanimous  Cabinet.     It 
was  the  consequence  of  the  very  violent 
conduct  of  the  townspeople  against  the 
University — of  the  town  against  the  gown. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  was  imprisoned,  and 
the  students  who  attempted  his  rescue 
dreadfully  beaten.     On   a  representation 
of  the  proceedings  being  made  to  that 
House,  as  an   example,   it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  deprive    Cambridge    of  its 
corporate  charter ;  but  that  parliamentary 
confiscation  was  at  a  subsequent  period, 
as  they  all  knew,  reversed ;  so  that  even 
that  solitary  instance    of   parliamentary 
confiscation  would  fail  the  noble  Paymas- 
ter as  a  precedent.     Then,  there  being  no 
precedent,  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
his  hon.  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
constitutional  legal  adviser  of  the  Cabinet 
upon  what  principle  of  law  he  would  jus- 
tify the  present  audacious  attack  upon  the 
corporate  rights  of  so  many  of  those  much 
ridiculed  places  called  small  boroughs. 
He  should  like  to  hear  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  what  argument  he  would 
substitute  for  the  absence  of  precedent. 
Indeed,  highly  as  he  respected  the  ac- 
quirement and  ability  of  his  hon.  friend,  he 
doubted    very    much    whether^  even     he 
could  bolster  up  this  insuperable  defect  of 
the  great  measure  of  the  unanimous  and 
consolidated  Cabinet,  whom  he  was,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  bound  to  supply  with  a 
few  grains  of  law, — ^and  much  they  were 
wanted, — whether  even  he  could  lay  hia 


finger  on  a  single  page  of  the  Journals  of 
that   House  which  could  at  all  warrant 
such  an   act    of  wholesale  confiscation, 
— aye,  of  civil  sacrilege.    When  the  Gro- 
vemment  should  have  told  them  the  legal 
grounds  on  which  his  hon.  friend  had  re- 
commended,  or  rather,   he   should  say, 
sanctioned — for  from  one  so  eminent  as  a 
lawyer,  he  could  not  think  so  illegal  a 
measure  could  originate — hershoald  be 
prepared  to  meet  him.     He  would  also 
take  that  opportunity  of  saying,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  the 
Budget  if  it  had  been  enlightened  by  a 
small  modicum  of  law.     His  hon.  Maids 
had  shewn  that  it  had  not  much  common 
sense  to  recommend  it ;  and  it  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.     As  it 
was,  he  would  tell  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  and  the  united  Cabinet  again  and 
again,  that  their  measure  was   one  op- 
posed to  every  principle  of  law  and  justice 
— was  a  measure  which  no  Cabinet  with 
which  the  history  of  this  country  had  made 
us  acquainted  could  have  sanctioned.     It 
was  a  measure,  which  only  some  Crom- 
wellian  band,  ruthless  of  all  law,  and  of 
all  those  usages  which  the  Constitution 
had  preserved  for  ages,  could  have  ven- 
tured to  propose,  as  a  remedy  for  any  com- 
plaint of  the  public  mind.     He   again 
would  ask  this  unanimous  and  consolidated 
Cabinet,  or  any  of  its  deputies,  to  answ& 
this  simple  question: — when    was  there 
ever  committed — where  was  the  instance 
— ^what  constitutional  precedent  was  there 
for  so  gross  an  act  of  injustice,  as,  by  one 
compendious  and  confiscating  measure  of 
the  noble  military  Paymaster,  to  deprive 
so  many  towns  and  individuals,  without  a 
single  crime  being  alleged  against  them, 
— without  warning,  without  any  species  of 
trial    whatever,— of    their    most    sacred 
rights  as   English  freemen  ?     The  noble 
Paymaster  might,  perhaps,  refer  for  prece- 
dents for  this  wholesale  measure  or  spo- 
liation, to  the  confiscating  times  of  Henry 
8th.     That  monarch,  they  all  knew,  had 
effected  extensive  spoliations  of  monastic 
property ;  but  then  he  did  it  openly,  as  an 
act  of  rude,  despotical  spoliation,  wholly 
opposed  to  every  usage  and  then  recog- 
nised principle,  civil  and  religious.     His 
were  the  acts  of  a  violent  despot ;  pray, 
would  they  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point, 
jutifying  the  noble  Paymaster's  equally 
wholesale  intended  spoliation?     Would 
the  machinery  of  Henry  be  adopted  to 
attain  the  same  end  ?    TbsX  nonairdi  had 
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laid  his  hands  on  several  large  abbeys,  the 
heads  of  which  resisted  his  rude  TioleDce, 
as  far  as  they  were  able.     What  did  he 
do  ?     He  indicted  them  as  traitors,  as  in 
the  examples  of  the  abbeys  of  Glastonbury, 
Winchester,  and  Reading,  and  thus  com- 
pelled them  into  what  was  called  a  sur- 
render of  their  charters.    This  was  robbery 
secundem  artem,  not  only  independent  of 
all  law,  but  opposed  to  every  principle. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  this  mockery 
of  a  surrender  of  chartered  rights  would 
not,  it  seemed,  be  had  recourse  to ;  and, 
by  a  plan  still  more  iniquitous,  if  possible, 
than  the  unconstitutional  spoliations  of 
Henry  8th,  the  chartered  rights  of  sixty 
boroughs,    returning    Members    to    that 
House,  were,  without  trial,  without  offence, 
without  any  pretext  whatsoever,    to  be 
taken  away  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  a 
Cabinet  theorist.     If  he  were  wrong  in  his 
assertion,  that  Ministers  had  no  precedent 
for  the  present  measure,  and    were  set 
right,  which  he  believed  he  should  not  be, 
he  would  acknowledge  his  error.  He  asked 
for  explanation  on  this  point;  he  wished 
to  know  by  what  fiction  of  law,  by  what 
theoretical  arrogance,  by  what  train  of  so- 
phistry, by  what  apparation  of  authorities, 
by  what  shadow  of  facts  could  this  mea- 
sure be  justified,  which  was  to  invade  time- 
honoured  rights,  and  violate  principles, 
long  applauded  and  respected  by  that 
House.    To  be  sure  they  were  told  that 
they  were  bigots,  for  that,  it  appears,  must 
be  the  future  name  of  that  once  honour- 
able race  of  Tories.  Well,  then,  as  it  would 
be  supposed  he  was  only  quoting  a  bigot's 
opinion,  were  he  to  cite  the  authority  of 
any  distinguished  advocate  of  Tory  prin- 
ciples, he  should  like  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Fox,  the  great  Whig  leader,  thought  on 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  confiscation. 
The  opinions  of  that  eminent  individual 
had  already  been  referred  to  by  the  noble 
member  for  Yorkshire.     Now,  though  he 
was  far  from  being  a  blind  adherent  to  the 
doctrines  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Fox  on 
very  many  subjects  of  great  public  interest, 
he  still  thought  tife  unbiassed,  calm,  and 
uninfluenced-by-party-motives  opinion  of 
so  experienced  a  statesman,  well  worthy 
of  attention,  firom  his  veriest  political  op- 
ponent.   It  might  be  remembered,  that  m 
consequence  of  some  riotous  proceeding 
which  took  place  at  an  election  at  Notting- 
ham, it  was  proposed  to  disfranchise  such 
of  the  electors  as  had  been  the  greatest 
delinquents  on  the  occasion.    To  be  sure 


the  occunence  was  rather  droll  after  all-— 
if  droll  it  would  be  considered  now^a- 
days.    There  was  a  procession,  in  which  a 
dame,  not  over  and  above  distinguished 
by  the  immaculate  purity  of  her  habits, 
nor,  on  that  particular  occasion  very  re- 
markable for  the  quantity  of  her  muslin 
robes,  which,  indeed,  more  resembled  those 
of  an  opero. j^urante  than  a  Dutch  house- 
wife ;  this  dame  was  paraded  as  the  God- 
dess of  Reason,  there  being  the  proper 
accompanying  paraphernalia  of  tri-colours, 
then  the  fashionable  colours  of  the  d&y. 
Well,  the  goddess  was  paraded  in  great 
pomp,   and  with  a  great  crowd  of  en- 
lightened worshippers,  till  the  procession 
was  interrupted  by  the  refusal  of  some 
gentlemen  of  the  Tory  interest-^bigots, 
according  to  the  new-fangled  doctrine  of 
the  noble  Paymaster-deputy  of  the  unani- 
mous and  consolidated  Cabinet — to  pay 
divine  homage  to  the  strumpet  goddess, 
for  which  bigotted  refusal  they  were  told 
they  should  have  all  their  coats  spencered. 
He  could  not  describe  things  in  the  glow- 
ing language  of  the  hon.  member   for 
Preston ;  he  could  not  allude  to  all  the 
acts  that  were  done,  but  in  consequence 
of  what  was  done  it  was  contended,  that 
the  borough  ought  to  be  cashiered.    The 
matter  came  before  that  House,  and  after 
a  long  discussion,  Mr.  Fox  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,that  itwould  beproper  toopposeany 
measure  of  disfranchisement,  on  the  ground 
that  the  *'  bill  would  be  a  bad  precedent, 
because,  if  followed  up,  it  would  not  leave 
an    existing    corporation    in   existence.'' 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox, — an 
opinion  which  he  knew  not  how  his  hon.' 
and  learned  friend,  the  present  member 
for  Nottingham,  could  get  over.     He  had 
just  been  reminded,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  also 
opposed  to  the  disfranchisement  of  Shore- 
ham,  because  he  thought,  and  that  justly, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  guilty  electors  m 
that  borough,  should  not  be  visited  upon 
the  innocent ;  and  on  that  occasion  an  in- 
dividual, whose  opinion  but  seldom  chimed 
in  with  Mr.  Fox's,  divided  with  Mr.  Fox — 
namely,  the  present  Earl  of  Eldon.    The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  repeated  his 
objection  to  the  measure,  of  its  being  op- 
posed to  the  uniform  laws  and  usages  of 
Parliament,  and  he  called  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  unanimous  and  consolidated 
Cabinet,  and  all  its  deputies,  civil  and 
military,  aided  by  his  hon.  friend,  the 
Attorney  General  to  boot,  to  quote  a  single 
instance,  justifying  such  a  monstrous  act 
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of  ftpoliatioQ  of  ibe  chartered  righU  of 
corporations,  as  old  as  the  Constitution 
itself.  How  did  the  noble  Paymaster  mean 
to  justify  bis  disfranchising,  at  one  fell 
swoop,  those  who  returned  168  Members  to 
that  House?  Should  such  a  measure, — such 
a  daring  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Ck>nstitutiott, — such  a  flagrant  breach  of 
all  constitutional  rights — ^be  sanctioned  to 
suit  the  views  of  any  mere  arbitrary 
theory  ?  Was  a  Cabinet,  now  by  accident, 
and  for  this  occasion  only,  unanimous  and 
consolidated,  to  propose  for  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  Parliament,  that  that  House, 
which,  up  to  the  present  moment  from  its 
instituticm,  was  essentially  a  conservative 
body,  should  so  fling  aside  all  its  usual 
characteristic  attributes,  and  become  the 
greedy  spoliator  of  so  many  long-estab- 
lished chartered  corporations?  Where, 
if  once  the  principle  of  charter  spoliation 
be  admitted,  were  they  to  stop  ?  Did  the 
hon.  Alderman  (Waithman)  behind  him 
recollect  anything  of  the  circumstance, 
that  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don had  been  deprived  of  its  charter  in 
the  time  of  Charles  2nd  ?  And  did  he 
know  anything  of  the  violent  excitement 
that  occasioned  ?  if  he  did,  then  his  vote 
was,  to  use  a  homely  expression,  as  surely 
nailed- down  against  the  present  scheme  of 
the  noble  Paymaster,  as  he  had  already 
nailed  down  the  spurious  coinage  which 
the  military  deputy  of  the  Cabinet  had 
given  them  by  way  of  argument.  And 
why  did  be  thus  count  on  the  hon.  Alder- 
man's voting  with  him  ?  simply  on  the  old 
maxim  hodie  mihi  eras  tibi — what  may 
succeed  to  day  with  respect  to  some  ob- 
scure borough,  may  be  tried  with  equal 
success  to-morrow,  with  the  Corporation  of 
London  itself*  And  this  brought  him  to 
his  own  immediate  case,  so  far  as  he  might 
be  afiected  by  the  disfranchisement  of 
Boroughbridge.  The  hon.  Alderman 
might  recollect,  that  the  attempt  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  in  the  time  of  Charles  2nd,  was 
made  by  the  then  Attorney-general,  Sir 
Robert  Sawyer.  For  that  daring  violation 
of  constitutional  right,  Sir  Robert  was 
expelled  from  t;bat  House  by  a  subsequent 
Parliament,  and  he  ended  his  days,  as  it 
was  to  be  hoped  none  of  his  successors 
ever  would,  in  ignominy.  Now,  it  might 
happen  that  he  (Sir  C.  Wetherell)  should 
not  again  sit  for  Boroughbridge,  but  his 
case  would  be  much  better  than  Sir  Robert 
Sawyer's,  m  it  was  one  thing  not  to  be 


elected  for  a  place,  and  another  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  House  by  the  Serjeant 
by  the  shoulder,  and  a  number  of  officers, 
and  to  be  pursued  by  the  just  execrations 
of  the  whole  country.  He  must  again 
repeat,  that  the  measure  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  all  chartered  rights,  wholly  on- 
supported  by  precedents,  and  one  of  the 
consequences  of  which,  to  all  existing 
corporate  rights,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
foresee.  Let  the  House  pause  before  it 
agreed  to  such  a  mischievous,  dangeroas, 
and  most  unconstitutional  measure.  It 
should  not  be  for  a  moment  forgotten,  that 
the  Church,  the  established  Church  of  this 
country,  was  a  chartered  body ;  that  the 
Peerage  held  its  privileges  by  instruments 
and  patents,  granted  under  the  Great 
Seal;  that  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
East-India  Company,  and  every  other 
great  establishment  of  the  country,  pos- 
sessed all  their  rights  and  property,  and 
utility  and  value,  public  and  private,  in- 
dividual  and  aggregate,  under  a  charter, 
which,  like  that  of  the  about-to-be  confis- 
cated boroughs,  mightbe  hereafter  violated, 
if  the  dangerous  precedent  were  once  su- 
pinely admitted.  Disfranchise  without  a 
crime  alleged,  without  a  trial,  without  even 
the  mockery  of  a  form  of  justice,  the  least 
borough  in  the  kingdom,  and  you  open 
the  door  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  itself. 
Where  was  the  distinction  ?  Would  any 
lawyer  in  that  House,  however  acute,  point 
out  any  which  even  a  legal  flcticm  would 
sanction  ?  would  any  statesman  specify  the 
limit  beyond  which  the  disfranchising 
principle  of  the  Bill  would  not  extend? 
would  any  man  who  heard  him  daie  to 
say,  that  the  principle  which  admitted  that 
one  Corporation,  not  guilty  of  gross  mis- 
conduct, might  be  deprived  of  its  char* 
tered  rights,  solemnly  guaranteed  by  the 
Legislature,  in  its  deliberative  capacity, 
would  not  equally  apply  to  all  the  other 
corporate  bodies?  He  would  take  his 
stand  on  this  insuperable  obiection  to  the 
principles  of  the  Bill,  without  entering 
mto  an  examination  of  Sts  provisions.  He 
protested  against  the  doctrine  held  by 
hon.  Members,  that  it  was  idle  to  deid 
with  a  single  case  of  corruption,  even 
when  proved,  but  that  it  was  wiser  and 
more  statesmanlike  to  disfranchise  a  mul- 
titude of  boroughs  where  no  crime  had 
been  established.  He  remarked,  that  it 
was  curious  to  observe  the  difference  be- 
tween the  noUe  and  military  Paywattei^ 
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and  the  radicals  behind  him.  The  one 
described  it  as  a  pacific  measure — one 
that  was  to  heal  all  wounds,  and  allay  all 
irritation — one  that  was  to  be  of  the  most 
auspicious  augury  to  the  middle  classes — 
holding  forth  to  them  good  promise  of 
comfort,  and  happiaess,  and  prosperity ; 
that  was  to  satisfy,  to  all  who  could  prove  a 
clear  possession  of  10/.  a  year.  But  the 
radicals,  on  the  contrary,  exclaimed,  that 
there  was  nothing  done,  and  that  the 
community  would  be  split  into  two  classes, 
which  would  be  placed  in  hostile  array 
each  against  the  other ;  for  the  multitude 
under  this  system  would  have  no  vote  at 
all,  and  therefore,  it  was  argued,  would  be 
in  no  degree  gainers  by  it*  It  was  clear 
at  least  from  this,  that  the  people  would 
be  divided  into  two  classes  of  different 
and  opposing  pretensions;  and  yet  this 
was  the  pacification  the  noble  Lord  held 
out  to  tne  House  of  Conunons.  Aye, 
truly :  was  thstt  the  healing  measure — 
was  that  the  oil  which  was  to  be  poured 
into  the  wounds,  and  at  once  destroy  their 
virulency,  and  abate  all  irritated  feelings  ? 
This,  it  was  evident,  was  strange  surgery. 
They  proposed  a  course  of  practice,  which 
could  have  only  one  effect — that  was,  of 
ag^vating  the  inflammation — adding 
poignancy  to  every  pang — and  creating  a 
fataJ  conclusion,  when  there  had  in  truth 
been  no  threatening  diagnostics.  He 
could  not  understand  the  new-fangled 
doctrine  of  the  electoral  law ;  nor  could 
he  exactly  comprehend  the  new  electoral 
body — the  additions  made,  or  the  dis- 
qualifications inflicted :  it  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  some  were  npt  to  be  disfran- 
chised until  the  end  of  their  lives.  For 
the  purpose  of  amending  the  electoral 
law,  they  seemed  to  have  gone  upon  the 
principle  of  a  very  fashionable  practitioner 
of  surgery — Mr.  Saint  John  Long.  To 
cure  some  fanciful  disease,  they  rubbed 
the  patient  to  a  state  of  sores  all  over.. 
To  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  a  little  tem- 
porary unpopularity  they  were  fretting  and 
irritating  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.  The  monied  men  were  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  their  property,  now  me- 
naced by  this  monstrous  charter-destroy- 
ing scheme  :  the  landed  interest,  naturally 
squeamish  for  their  well-being,  were  alarm- 
ea  for  the  laws  that  protected  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  Church  was  fearfully  awake 
to  the  dangerous  consequence  to  their 
rights  of  this  most  unconstitutional  and 
rightKlestroying   innovation^     They  all 


knew  too  well,  that  the  men  who 
coolly  set  at  naught  or  destroyed  the 
archives  of  a  town-hall,  would  not  much 
hesitate  to  cross  the  portals  of  a  church* 
door,  or  break  into  the  cathedral;  and 
therefore  they  felt  alarmed  for  themiselves 
and  the  country.  And  who  did  Ministers 
expect  to  satisfy  by  their  spoliation  ?  Not 
the  reforming  public  out  of  doors,  for  their 
cry  was,  "  give  us  more  Representatives, 
we  have  not  enough ;"  while,  so  far  from 
adding  to  the  number  of  that  House,  the 
noble  military  deputy's  scheme  v/&iit  to 
lessen  the  numbers  by  sixty-two.  So, 
where  the  reforming  public  asked  for  a 
plus  remedy,  this  popular,  consolidated, 
and  unan^imous  Cabinet  gave  them  a  minus 
one.  Then  what,  he  asked,  was  the  mode 
by  which  this  amorphous  body  proposed 
to  carry  their  iniquitous  measure  i  Why, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  by  a  most 
audacious  threat  to  dissolve  Parliament  in 
the  event  of  their  failure.  Now,  he  must 
say,  with  respect  to  this  most  unconstitu- 
tional and  insolent  menace,  that  the  man 
who  would  be  influenced  by  it  in  his  vote 
on  the  present  momentous  occasion, 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  rebel  to  his 
country.  The  man,  he  repeated,  whom 
such  a  threat,  uttered  by  any  Government 
— particularly  by  one  so  vacillating  and 
individually  contending,  and  only  united  in 
this  one  monstrous  measure  of  wholesale 
spoliation,  would  influence — was  a  man 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  name  of  British 
Senator — was  a  recreant  in  morals — and  a 
man  wholly  deaf  to  the  call  of  conscience, 
and  of  English  liberty.  Look  at  the 
ignoble  situation,  too,  in  which  it  would 
place  the  House  even  with  respect  to 
their  comnK)n-sense  consistency.  The 
Bill  proposed  to  disfranchise  a  large  num- 
ber of  seats,  on  the  ground  that  these 
seats  were  foul  excrescences;  it  called 
upon  the  House  to  pronounce  a  stigma 
upon  itself  of  the  blackest  die ;  it  actually 
called  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to 
dissolve  itself  on  the  allegation,  that  it 
was  not  actually  what  it  stated  itself  to  be, 
the  Representatives  of  the  people.  Then 
the  dilemma  the  House  would  be  placed 
in,  should  the  Bill  not  pass  into  a  law, 
would  be  almost  as  bad.  Was,  he  asked, 
all  faith  in  legislative  charters  to  be  thus 
destroyed  for  ever  in  this  country,  in  obe* 
dience  to  an  arbitrary  theory  ?  Somebody 
asked  Nat  Lee,  in  one  of  bis  frenzies, 
what  was  a  charter?  He  answered,  no- 
thing  but  a  bit  of  scribbled  parcbmea^ 
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with  a  seal  attached  to  it^  and  so  it 
should  seem  ivith  the  present  consolidated 
and  unanimous  Cabinet  with  respect  to 
the  corporate  rights  of  boroughs.  They 
had  evinced  a  more  becoming  respect  for 
public  opinion  in  abandoning  the  pro- 
posed transfer-duty,  so  opposed  to  law  and 
usage,  and  why  violate  both  with  respect 
to  the  right  of  returning  Members  to  that 
House?  And  this,  forsooth,  was  the 
great  remedy  for  all  the  ills  the  country 
laboured  under.  He  should  like  to  hear 
how  the  right  hon.  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  would  explain  at  Cockermouth 
to  his  constituents  his  conduct  since  he 
last  addressed  them.  On  that  occasion 
retrenchment,  unlimited  retrenchment, 
was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, — all  bur- 
thensome  taxes  to  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes  were  to  be  removed,  and  the  Con- 
stitution was  to  be  restored  to  its  ancient 
splendor,  by  a  full  and  satisfactory  mea- 
sure of  Reform.  Now,  what  answer  could 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  make  to  one  of  his 
agricultural  constituents,  standing  on  the 
hustings  at  Cockermouth,  if  thus  accosted 
by  him,  "  Well,  Sir  James,  have  you  taken 
off  the  malt-tax?"—"  No,"  quoth  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  "  Have  you,"  rejoins  the 
farmer,  "  at  least,  taken  off  the  assessed 
taxes  V — "  No,"  again  quoth  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admhalty,"  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  a  sense  of  duty  prevented  me." 
— "  Then"  again  quoth  the  farmer,  "  since 
you  have  neither  repealed  the  malt-tax, 
nor  the  assessed  taxes,  what  the  d — 1  have 
you  done  ?" — "  Why,  we  have  not,  to  be 
sure,  reduced  much  taxes,  but  to  make 
amends  we  have  taken  off  sixty-two  Mem- 
bers. You  asked  for  retrenchment,  and 
there  is  retrenchment  for  you."  And  the 
merry  conceit  might  pass  on  the  hustings, 
as  a  redemption  of  all  the  pledges  of  re- 
trenchment, and  all  the  other  pledges  it 
had  pleased  each  individual  member  of 
the  consolidated  Cabinet  to  give. .  They 
most  certainly  proposed  a  pretty  consider- 
able and  somewhat  novel  species  of  re- 
trenchment as  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  the 
country,  and  this  they  called  Reform. 
The  farmer  to  whom  he  alluded,  on  the 
hustings  at  Cockermouth,  finding  that  the 
promises  of  reduction  of  the  Civil  List,  of 
therepealof  the  Assessed  and  of  Malt  taxes, 
bad  sul  thus  ended  in  lessening  the  number 
of  Representatives  in  that  House,  would 
▼ery  naturally  scrudnize  the  mode  by  which 
this  last  reduction  was  to  be  effected ;  and 
U&at  the  farmer  might  knowy  he  hpped 


that  some  member  of  the  Cabinet  would 
rise  and  explain  the  system  of  Reform 
which  was  going  to  amputate  more  than 
a  hundred  Members  of  the  great  political 
body.  He  had  now  performed,  and  he 
trusted  within  seasonable  limits,  that  duty 
which  he  owed  to  himself,  to  the  Britbh 
public,  and  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
making  the  observations  upon  this  Bill, 
which  he  had  found  himself  compelled  to 
make,  and  he  had  now  but  a  few  words 
more  to  utter.  There  took  place  in  Crom- 
well's time  a  purge  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  purge  was  called  Colonel 
Pride's  Purge.  The  Gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  were  close  imi- 
tators of  the  Cromweliian  system,  not  only 
of  his  system  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
but  also  of  his  sanatory  purgative  system ; 
for  they  were  prepared  to  expel,  by  one 
strong  dose,  no  less  than  168  Members 
of  that  House.  He  did  not  know  what 
name  he  ought  to  attach  to  this  specific ; 
for  he  had  not  conceived  it  possible  that 
the  country  would  see  a  repetition  of  such 
a  process  a  second  time.  Within  the  last 
three  days,  however,  the  House  had  been 
promised  such  a  purge,  to  which,  as  no 
name  had  yet  been  attached,  he  would 
attach  the  name  of  Russell's  Purge.  Yes, 
he  would  call  this  Bill,  Russell's  Purge  of 
Parliament.  He  said,  that  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  republican  in  its  basis*  He 
said,  that  the  principle  of  it  was  destruc- 
tive of  all  property,  of  all  right,  of  all  pri- 
vilege ;  and  that  the  same  arbitrary  vio- 
lence which  expelled  a  majority  of  Mem- 
bers from  that  House,  in  Uie  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  Revolu- 
tion, during  which  the  population  had 
enjoyed  greater  happiness  than  was  ever 
enjoyed  by  any  population  under  Heaven, 
proceeding  to  expose  the  House  of  Com- 
mons again  to  the  nauseous  experiment 
of  a  repetition  of  Pride's  Purge. 

The  Attorney  General  rose  amid  cries 
of  "  adjourn,"  which  continued  for  some 
minutes,  and  prevented  him  from  obtain- 
ing a  hearing. — Although  he  veas  unwill- 
ing, he  said,  to  persevere  in  addressing  the 
House  after  a  wish  had  been  expressed  for 
an  adjournment,  he  thought  that  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  personally  called 
upon  to  come  forward  oy  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  who  spoke  last,  would 
obtain  him  a  hearing  in  any  assembly  of 
English  gentlemen  which  had  heard  the 
chsdlenge.    They  had  heard  of  a  tyraa« 
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nical  Attorney  General,  who  had  been 
handed  to  the  door  by  the  serjeant-at* 
arms,  and  had  been  driven  ignominiously 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  He  must 
own  that  he  was  much  surprised  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend ,  when  he  antici- 
pated his  own  dying  speech  in  that  House, 
should  choose  to  pair  off  with  so  detestable 
an  officer — [reiterated  cries  of**  adjourn."] 
He  begged  leave  to  ask  hon.  Gentlemen, 
whether  it  was  intended  that  they  should 
on  all  future  occasions  adjourn  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock  ?  If  that  were  to  be  made  a 
rule,  he  would  not  persist  in  addressing  the 
House  at  present ;  but  if  it  were,  he 
wished  to  know  how  many  nights  they 
intended  to  sacrifice  to  the  discussion  of 
this  question  ?  Were  hon.  Members  to  be 
prevented  from  speaking  because  the  clock 
was  then  pointing  to  half-past  twelve  ?  He 
assured  the  House,  that  he  thought  time 
would  be  saved  by  his  proceeding  at  this 
stage  of  the  discussion.  He  would  beg 
leave,then,to  tell  his  hon.and  learned  friend, 
that  no  two  cases  could  be  more  unlike 
than  those  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
assimilate  together.  He  admired  the 
bumour  with  which  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend  had  compared  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  representative  system,  which 
this  Bill  attempted  to  accomplish,  to  the 
two  purges  of  the  House  which  took  place 
in  Cromwell's  time,  and  to  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  quo  warrantors  which  took 
place  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  2nd  and 
James  2nd. ;  but  he  must  remind  his  hon. 
friend,  that  though  they  might  prove  a 
contrast,  they  never  could  bear  any 
analogy  to  each  other.  It  was  with 
astonishment  that  he  heard  one  so  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  his  country  and  of 
its  laws,  make  so  singular  an  assertion ;  and 
he  could  not  account  for  it,  even  when  he 
took  into  his  consideration  all  the  excite- 
ment under  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  evidently  laboured.  This  plan  of 
Reform  was  compared  to  **  Cromwell's 
purge."  What  is  **  Cromwell's  purge  ?" 
It  is  a  new  name,  which  seems  to  mean 
Cromweirs  plan  for  elections.  But  did 
his  hon.  ana  learned  friend  recollect  in 
what  terms  a  great  authority,  much  revered 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  eulogised 
that  plan  ?  Lord  Clarendon  expressly  de- 
clared it  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  go- 
vernments. Surely  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  could  not  confound  what  is  vulgarly 
styled  Pride's  purge  with  Cromwell's  plan 
for  elections.    The  two  transactions  were 


divided  by  several  years,  and  contrasted 
in  all  their  circumstances ;  the  one  a  violent 
military  usurpation,  the  other  a  prudent 
and  well-digested  scheme  of  civil  polity. 
At  the  former  period,  the  soldiers  stepped 
into  the  House,  and  carried  the  mace  from 
the  Table ;  at  the  latter,  the  protector  de- 
vised a  plan  for  the  conservation  of  a  go- 
vernment by  three  estates,  which  com- 
manded the  unwilling  approval  of  Lord 
Clarendon.  Now,  as  to  the  quo  war- 
ranto's.  The  quo  warrantors  took  away 
certain  rights  from  corporate  bodies ; 
but  what  rights  did  this  Bill  deprive  them 
of?  The  power  of  voting  was  not  a  mu- 
nicipal right.  The  power  of  selling  a 
vote  to  a  Duke  or  a  Peer,  or  to  a  Duke*s 
nominee  or  to  a  Peer's  nominee,  however 
palateable  and  delightful  it  might  appear 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  was  not  a 
reason  why  a  corporate  jurisdiction  was 
established  in  any  borough.  That  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  primary  object 
for  which  borough  corporations  were 
formed ;  for  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
the  member  for  Calne,  had  proved,  in 
a  speech  which  was  yet  tingling  in  their 
ears,  and  which  would  dwell  in  their 
memories  so  long  as  their  memories 
lasted,  that  the  principle  on  which 
the  right  of  representation  was  originally 
granted  to  the  people  of  England  was 
the  very  principle  on  which  they  were 
now  going  to  extend  it  to  that  portion  of 
the  people  which  was  at  present  without 
it.  The  corporations,  then,  are  not  to  be 
extinguished,  though  some  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  riglit  to  elect  Members  of 
Parliament.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
spoke  of  himself,  as  if  he  was  walking  at 
his  own  legislative  funeral.  **  Merrier  tears 
the  spirit  of  loud  laughter  never  shed"  than 
those  which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
and  his  band  of  merry  mourners  had  pour- 
ed upon  his  bier.  He  was  happy  to  see  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  disporting-  with 
such  hilarity  about  his  own  grave.  They 
seemed  one  and  all  like  patriot  philoso- 
phers overcome  with  joy  in  having  an  op- 
portunity to  make  that  sacrifice  to  the  pub- 
lic which  its  welfare  demanded.  He  would 
ask  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and  those 
who  were  then  acting  with  him,  whether 
there  was  to  be  any  Reform  at  all  ?  Not 
one  argument  had  they  advanced  that 
evening,  which  had  not  gone  to  the  ex- 
tent, that  no  reform  ouglit  to  be  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament.    He  did  not  say,  that  such 
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was  the  object  of  the  Gentlemen  who  had 
used  the  arguments,  but  it  was  unques- 
tionably the  point  to  which  all  their  argu- 
ments tended.  His  hon.  and-  learned 
friend  had  said,  that  he  was  no  enemy  to 
representative  improvement.  When,  where, 
how,  in  what  shape,  had  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  ever  professed  himself  a 
friend  to  it?  He  (the  Attorney-general) 
had  never  heard  such  a  sentiment  from  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  before — it  was 
brought  forward  on  the  present  occasion 
to  break,  with  the  public,  the  force  of  the 
plan  of  reform  which  Government  had  now 
brought  forward :  it  certainly  was  not  the 
practical  view  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  and  his  usual  political  friends,  were 
accustomed  to  take  on  the  subject,  and  if 
it  had  recently  become  their  view,  it  was 
because  they  had  been  driven  to  it  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  If  they  were  ad- 
vocates tor  it  to  any  extent,  would  they  in- 
form him  what  their  plan  was,  and  how  far 
it  went  ?  If  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
ever  brought  forward  any  plan  of  reform, 
or  had  expressed  a  desire  to  promote  it, 
before  that  night,  it  was  a  fact  in  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend's  history  which  he  had 
by  some  strange  fatality  completely  over- 
looked. Unless  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  and  his  political  associates  meant 
to  say,  that  the  miserable  plan  of  disfran- 
chising Evesham  and  East  Retford  was 
their  plan  of  Reform,  and  was  one  with 
which  the  public  ought  to  be  satisfied, 
he  knew  of  no  plan  of  Reform  which  they 
had  ever  patronized.  «That  because  in 
Evesham  money  had  been  paid  to  the 
electors,  and  the  payment  of  it  had  been 
discovered  by  a  Committee  formed  of 
Members  who  had  only  not  been  found 
out  in  making  such  payments,  that  be- 
cause they  were  ready  in  such  cases  to 
make  the  most  vigilant  inquiry  into  the 
number  of  poor  wretches  who  had  con- 
taminated their  fingers  with  the  bribes  held 
out  to  them  by  their  wealthy  tempters, — 
that  because  they  were  willing  to  do  this, 
they  were  to  represent  themselves  friendly 
to  reform  and  to  step  in  between  this  mea- 
sure and  the  public,  was  a  project  against 
which  he,  as  an  honest  man,  felt  bound 
to  enter  his  protest.  He  looked  upon  a 
plan  of  reform  so  uncertain,  difficult,  and 
distant,  as  not  only  a  needless  expense  of 
money  and  of  time,  and  an  insulting  hypo- 
crisy to  the  people  at  large.  It  was,  how- 
ever, something  in  the  shape  of  Reform, 
and  proved  that  some  sacrifice  to  public 


opinion  was  found  inevitable  in  the  most 
hostile  quarters.     Even  the  noble  Duke, 
who    on    the  first  day  of   this  Session 
had   decla  ed    himself    opposed   to    all 
Reform,  and  had  asserted,  that  nothing 
could  be  devised  better  than  the  present 
system  of  representation,— even  he  was 
anxious,  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
to  have  the  bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of 
East  Retford  pressed  through  both  Houses, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  deemed  a 
Reform  which  would  satisfy  the  mind  of 
the  public.    Since  that  time,  the  voice  of 
the  public  had  made  itself  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  now  declared, 
in  accents  that  could  not  be  mistaken, 
that  any  such  paltry,  equivocating  species 
of  Reform  would  not  give  satisfaction.     It 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  argument  which 
had  been  brought  forward   by  the  bon. 
member  for  Oxford  on  a  former  night, 
condemned  the  mode  of  proceeding  which 
his  hon.    and  learned    friend  wished  to 
have  applied  to  delinquent  boroughs.     His 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  as  well  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxford,  had  defended 
our  present  system  of  representation ,  on 
the  ground  that  it  worked  well, — that  its 
results  were  beneficial, — and  that  trade, 
and  rank,  and  ability,  obtained  entrance 
into  the  House  through  the  impure  chan- 
nel   of  corruption.    If  this  were    true, 
with  what  consistency  could  the  advo- 
cates of  such  an  argument  disfranchise 
by  an  ex   post  facto  law  the    places, 
where    the    door    into    Parliament    was 
regularly  opened  to  the  highest  bidder? 
It  was  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day, that  seats  in  that  House  were  as  pur- 
chaseable  as  stalls  in  Smithfietd  ?     why 
then  should  they  disfranchise  the  poor  nan, 
who  had   some   excuse  at  least    in  his 
poverty,  for  selling  his  individual  vote, 
when  they  permitted  the  rich  man,  who 
had  no  excuse  of  poverty  to  plead,  not 
only  to  sell  his  vote,  but  also  to  sell  the 
votes  of  all  persons  over  whom  he  could 
exercise    the  slightest    influence?     Mr. 
Canning  had  staved  off  for  a  time  the 
question  of  reform.    In  the  year  1822,  by 
throwing  into  the  back-ground  the  abuses 
of  the  present  system,  and  b^  stating  that 
the  public  mind  was  not  alive  to  then, 
he  delayed  the  application  of  a  remedv, 
by  raising  doubts  whether  the  evil  exbted. 
But  could  he  have  used  the  same  lan- 
guage now?  Certainly  not — forthe  public 
mind  was  shocked  at  these  things;  it  had 
taken  a  nausea  at  them — to  use  a  term 
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from  the  vocabulary  of  hishon.  and  learned 
friend — from  which  it  could  never  again  be^ 
freed  by  the  administration  of  any  quack 
nostrums.  He  would  ask  such  hon.  gen- 
tlemen as  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  preli- 
minary steps  to  their  late  elections,  and 
who  recollected  the  applications  which  they 
had  received  from  dinerent  electioneering 
agents,  to  fight  the  battle  of  corruption  as 
the  third  men  in  the  different  boroughs, 
whether  it  was  possible  for  men  to  witness 
any  thing  more  demoralizing  or  more  dis- 
gusting than  the  processes  by  which  the 
poor  electors  of  those  boroughs  were  to  be 
corrupted  by  their  opulent  seducers  ?  The 
people  of  England  had  at  length  discovered 
that  the  evil  to  which  such  corruption  gave 
birth  was  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  called  upon  to  re- 
dress it,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House,  as  English  gentlemen, 
would  not  hesitate  to  pursue  their  inquiries 
into  the  practicability  of  redressing  it  by 
passing  the  present  bill.  If  hon.  Grentle- 
jnen  were  inclined  to  say,  that  no  reform 
ought  to  be  had,  or  only  such  Reform 
as  could  be  effected  by  no  general  law, 
but  by  acts  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  applic- 
able to  particular  cases  only,  the  coun- 
try knew  what  it  had  to  expect  from 
them;  but  if  they  said  that  Reform 
was  necessary,  but  that  this  plan  of 
Reform  was  not  satisfactory,  then  he 
would  ask  them  to  try  their  hands  at  pro- 
ducing a  scheme  which  would  give  them 
less  annoyance,  and  would  prove  more 
beneficial  to  the  public.  He  was  willing 
to  take  his  share  of  responsibility — and  in 
saying  so  he  was  taking  upon  himself  a 
share  of  credit  that  did  not  rightly  belong 
to  him — for  havings  assisted  in  carrying 
into  effect,  in  his  ofHcial  capacity,  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  his  Majesty's 
Government.  A  noble  Lord,  in  an  elo- 
quent speech  last  night,  had  compared 
the  close  boroughs  to  some  portal  through 
which  integrity  and  intelligence  might 
enter  without  much  stooping.  He  would 
tell  the  noble  Lord,  that  integrity  and  in- 
telligence did  not  wish  to  stoop  at  all; 
and  were  bent  on  finding  their  way  into 
Parliament  through  the  great  highway  of 
the  constitution.  When  he  was  told 
that  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  other 
illustrious  characters,  had  owed  their  in- 
troduction into  Parliament  to  the  defects 
in  the  constitution,  he  would  reply,  that  it 
was  not  for  their  happiness  or  glory ;  no, 
nor  for  the  public  benefit^  that  they  had 


owed  their  entrance  to  the  House  to  any 
thing  but  the  free  choice  of  the  Commons 
of  England.  Ithappened  strangely  enough, 
that  all  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Fox,  which 
some  Gentlemen  opposite  were  so  fond  of 
quoting,  and  which  Mr.  Fox's  admirers 
would  wish  to  forget,  were  delivered  by 
him  at  a  time  when  he  did  not  represent 
the  inhabitants  of  Westminster,  but  was 
sitting  for  a  close  borough, — ^when  he 
was  a  Lord  of  Admiralty ;  and,  strange 
recommendation,  when  ne  was  even  by 
law  incapacitated  by  his  youth  from  voting 
in  that  House.  He  would  then,  in  a  few 
words,  reply  to  that  part  of  Sir  C. 
Wetherell's  speech  in  which  he  had  ac- 
cused the  present  Government  of  having 
brought  forward  in  their  Budget  a  mea- 
sure which  was  a  violation  of  public  faith. 
He  must  contend  then,  that  the  stamp 
which  they  had  wished  to  place  on  the 
transfer  of  stock  was  not  a  violation  of 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  sanctioning  the 
contracts  of  the  Government  with  the  loan- 
contractors  ;  but  supposing,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  it  were,  the  charge  of  a 
violation  of  faith  with  the  public  creditor, 
came  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  those  who 
had  reduced  the  Rve  per  cents  to  three  per 
cents,  and  had  lefl  no  option— for  though 
there  was  anominal,'there  was  no  real  option 
to  the  trustees  of  widows  and  orphans,  but 
to  accede  to  that  reduction.  Reverting 
to  the  subject  of  the  nomination  boroughs, 
he  observed,  that  as  the  noble  Lord  had, 
in  language  far  too  complimentary,  re- 
ferred to  himself  sitting  in  Parliament  for 
a  close  borough,  he  would  say  a  few  words 
on  that  subject.  In  the  year  1818,  he 
was  given  to  understand  that  there  was  a 
wish  that  he  should  be  in  Parliament. 
Having  heard  that  there  was  at  that  time 
a  vacancy  in  the  town  which  he  had  now 
the  honour  to  represent,  he  determined  to 
offer  himself  to  the  electors.  It  happened 
that  there  was  no  vacancy.  A  seat,  how- 
ever, was  offered  him  for  the  borough  of 
Wareham ;  and  though  averse  to  the 
system,  he  confessed  with  some  sense  of 
shame,  that  he  had  not  had  virtue  to  resist 
it.  He  should  have  respected  himself 
more  had  he  acted  on  his  opinion.  On 
the  dissolution  in  1820  he  was  not  re- 
elected for  a  close  Borough,  but  sought 
and  obtained  the  suffrages  of  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  towns  of  England,  And 
when  in  1826  private  circumstances  pre- 
vented him  from  seeking  the  same  distmc- 
tioD^  no  close  Borough  was  prepared  as  an 
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asylum  for  him.  There  was  something 
that  an  independent  spirit  could  but  ill 
bear ;  for  though  he  was  bound  to  feelings 
of  gratitude  for  treatment  the  most  kind 
and  liberal,  the  sense  of  uncertainty  and 
dependence  on  others  was  fraught  with 
painful  feelings.  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  when  the  point  was  to  be  de- 
termined, a  secret  council  must  sit  can- 
vassing your  claims  and  merits,  in  com- 
parison with  others,  and  disposing  of  your 
hopes  of  public  usefulness,  without  hearing 
or  consulting  you.  He  made  no  com- 
plaint against  those  who  gave  him  his  seat, 
or  withdrew  it  from  him;  but  when  he 
contrasted  his  situation  as  Member  for  a 
close  Borough,  with  his  situation  as  mem- 
ber for  Nottingham,  which  he  owed  to  the 
confidence  of  Uiousands,  he  felt  that  there 
was  no  more  comparison  to  be  made 
between  them  than  between  the  crumbling 
walls  of  Aldborough  and  the  most  flourish- 
ing town  of  England.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  must  have  undergone  the  same  feel- 
ings, when  he  compared  his  present  seat 
for  that  Borough,  with  the  station  he  for- 
merly owed  to  his  own  exertions  as  repre- 
senting the  City  of  Oxford.  As  to  the 
necessity  for  Reform,  he  would  remind  the 
House  that  it  had  the  authority  of  Burke, 
and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Lord  Chatham  in 
his  best  and  proudest  day,  that  Reform 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
ternal quiet  of  the  country.  The  remark 
of  Mr.  Pitt  was  equally  well  known.  He 
had  said  in  1783,  that  "  without  Reform 
no  honest  man  would  be,  or  could  be,  a 
Minister;"  and  in  1797  Mr.  Fox  re- 
minded him  of  that  speech,  and  said, 
"  that  Mr.  Pitt  bad  lived  to  carry  his  own 
prediction  into  effect."  "  Such  was  his  pro- 
phecy,*' said  Mr.  Fox,  "  and  it  has  come 
upon  us.  What  a  whimsical  fate  is  his  ! 
all  his  prophecies  of  success  in  the  conduct 
of  his  war  are  still  believed  by  the  House, 
in  spite  of  repeated  failures ;  but  on  that 
point,  which  his  own  conduct  is  daily 
illustrating,  the  House  obstinately  refuses 
to  see  that  he  spoke  the  truth."  Every 
person  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Mr. 
Burke — and  what  man  of  education  was 
not  ? — must  be  aware,  that  in  his  celebrated 
speech  for  the  conciliation  of  our  differ- 
ences with  the  American  colonies,  he  had 
quoted  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  the  27th 
Henry  8th,  by  which  the  power  of  sending 
two  Knights  of  the  Shire  as  their  Represent- 
atives to  Parliament,  was  given  to  the  free- 


holders of  the  county  of  Chester.  Mr. 
Burke,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  tbe  decided 
enemy  to  all  innovation  however  simple  and 
necessary,  referred  to  that  preamble;  still 
more  singular,  that  Henry  8th,  the  most 
arbitrary  and  despotic  monarch  that  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  England,  should  have 
recognised  the  value  of  the  Representative 
system,  and  its  importance  in  attaching  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  England  to  the 
throne.  The  preamble  to  that  Act  was 
as  follows : — "  Whereas,  the  said  county 
palatine  of  Chester  is  and  hath  been 
always  hitherto  exempt,  excluded,  and 
separated  out  and  from  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament,  to  have  any  Knights  and 
Burgesses  within  the  said  Court;  by 
reason  whereof  the  said  inhabitants  have 
hitherto  sustained  manifold  disherisons, 
losses,  and  damages,  as  well  in  their 
lands,  goods,  and  bodies,  as  in  the  good, 
civil,  and  politic  governanee  and  main- 
tenance of  the  commonwealth  of  their 
said  country :  and  forasmuch  as  the  said 
inhabitants  have  always  hitherto  been 
bound  by  the  Acts  and  Statutes  made  and 
ordained  by  the  King's  Highness  and  his 
most  noble  progenitors,  by  authority  of 
the  said  Court,  as  far  forth  as  other  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  boroughs,  have  been,  that 
have  had  their  Knights  and  Burgesses  with- 
in the  said  Court  of  Parliament,  and  yet 
have  had  neither  knight  nor  burgess  there 
for  the  said  county  palatine ;  the  said  in- 
habitants, for  lack  thereof,  have  been  often- 
tinfes  touched  and  grieved  with  Acts  and 
Statutes  made  within  the  said  Court,  as 
well  derogatory  unto  the  most  ancient 
jurisdictions,  liberties,  and  privileges  of 
their  said  county  palatine,  as  prejudicial 
unto  the  commonwealth,  quietness,  rest, 
and  peace,  of  his  Majesty's  most  boundea 
subjects  inhabiting  within  the  same.**  The 
Act  provided,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Chester  should  for  the 
future  return  Members  to  Parliament.  It 
was  to  that  Act  that  Mr.  Burke  referred 
the  often-quoted  passage  from  Horace,  in 
this  application  of  which  there  is  more 
poetical  merit,  than  even  in  its  original 
composition — 

^*  Simul  alba  nautia 
Stella  refulsit'' 

Which  Mr.  Burke  translated  in  his  own 
beautiful  language — *'  The  day-star  of  the 
British  Constitution  then  rose  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  all  was  harmony  both 
within  and  without.'*  It  had  been  thought 
necessary,  however,  by  some,  that  peers 
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sliould  have  their  interests  represented  in 
that  House,  by  Members  whom  they  de- 
puted.    If  this  wiere  so, — why,  let  him 
ask,  had  not  every  peer  and  prince  of  the 
blood,  according  to  his  rank,  his  acknow- 
ledged Representatives  there?  They  might 
have  as  many  Representatives  in  that  House 
as  they  had  domestic  chaplains  in  their 
own  houses,  if  the  law  allowed  them.  But 
the  law  did   not  allow   this,  it  was  no 
privilege  of  peerage,  but  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  peers  having  purchased  boroughs 
open  to  the  money  of  all  men,  which  gave 
them  so   unconstitutional  an   advantage. 
He  contended  that  it  was  in   strict  ac- 
cordance with  the   spirit    of    the  Con- 
st] totion  to  take  the  elective   franchise 
from  decayed    and  corrupted  boroughs, 
and  send  them  to  more  healthy  places. 
By   Mr.    Pitt's    plan    of    Parliamentary 
Reform,    as    many    as    forty    boroughs 
would  have  been  got  rid  of.     This  had 
not  been  forgotten  by  the  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  the  House,  but  in  recol- 
lecting it  they  had  alluded  to  the  com- 
pensatioh  which    it  was  then  proposed 
to    make    to    the  owners  of  those  bo- 
roughs.    There  was,  however,  one  other 
thing  to  be  remembered, —namely,   that 
that    compensation    was    a    compulsory 
compensation,    and    none    of   the    par- 
ties    concerned     could     have     thought 
themselves  very  well  treated  by    being 
forced  to  accept  the  proffered  compensa- 
tion. He  contended,  that  such  individuals 
had  no  right  whatsoever  to  compensation; 
for  the  supposed  right  was  in   truth    a 
wrong,  a  direct  infringement  of  law,  and 
the  subject  of  great  punishment.   He  knew 
that    there  were  some    Gentlemen    who 
thought  that  the  Attorney  General  ought 
to  be  a  kind  of  censor  over  the  Press ; 
but  let  him  tell  those  hon.  Gentlemen, 
that    an    Attorney-General    might    find 
occupation     much     more    advantageous 
to  the  country  than  proceeding  against 
those  whose  very  violence  prevented  their 
doing  mischief,  and  only  disgusted  the 
people  whom  it  was  their  object  to  ex- 
cite and  to  exasperate.     There  were  other 
violators  of  the  law  which  were  much  more 
dangerous  to  the  public — there  were  other 
delinquencies  which  were  more  deserving 
of    prosecution.      Let    them,    therefore, 
hear  no  more  about  vested  rights ;    for 
if  a  peer  chose  to  interfere,  by  bargain- 
ing and  influence,    to  return    Members 
to  the   House  of  Commons,  that  peer 
was  not  only  guilty  of  a  gross  breach 
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of  the  privileges  of  the  House,   but  sub- 
jected himself  also  to  an  indictment  at 
law.     They  had  been  told,  that  the  people 
would  remonstrate  against  the  measure 
now  proposed  by  the  Government,  and  it 
was  hinted  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London,  that  the  charter  of  the  City 
might  next  be  destroyed.     Was  it  possible 
that  the  Gentlemen  who  told  them  this 
could  be  sincere  ? — that  they  could  really 
believe  what  they  said  ?     If  so,  let  them 
wait  but  a  little  while, — ^let  them   see 
whether  the  Common-hall  which  was  to 
meet  to-morrow,  or  the  Common  Council 
summoned  for  Monday, — ^let  them  see  whe- 
ther the  people  who  might  assemble  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  would  re-echo  the 
sentiments  of  the  mourners  at  the  funeral 
of  the  defunct  member  for  Boroughbridge, 
and  murmur  anfi  remonstrate  that  it  was 
proposed  to  confer  upon  them  a  better  sys- 
tem of  Representation.  A  noble  Lord  had 
told   them,   that  the    proposed   measure 
ought  to  be  brought  in,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  widely  circulated,  in  order  that  the 
people  might  deliberate   and  pronounce 
upon  it.    There  could  be  no  possible  ob- 
jection to  this,   only   let  him  express   his 
hope,  that  the  noble  Lord,  and  all  those 
who  had  cheered  this  sentiment  of  the  noble 
Lord's,  would  abide  by  the  result  of  that 
experiment.     Let  him  express  his  hope, 
that  when  the  people  had  considered  and 
pronounced  upon  the  measure,  those  who 
desired  that  the  people  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  would  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  people.     Most  willingly 
would  he  submit  the  proposed  measure  to 
the  judgment  of  the  people,   most  ready 
would  he  be  to  agree  that  the  decision  of 
the  people  upon  it  ought  to  be  final.   The 
character  of  the  people  of  England  was 
well  known ;  and  it  was  not  their  character 
to  approve  and  to  applaud  acts  of  spolia- 
tion and  robbery.    But  it  was  not  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  repeating  over  and 
over  again  the  words  robbery  and  spoliation, 
sometimes  with  violent,  and  sometimes 
with  humorous  accompaniments,  that  the 
people  of  England  would  be  led  to  reject 
the  measure.    His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  talked  about  the  Members  to  be  pre  • 
sumptuously  cashiered,  about  the  right 
hon.  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forced  exercising 
military  law ;  had  talked  of  purging  the 
House  by  violent  measures,  and  had  rung 
the  changes  on  every  strong  expression  by 
which  a  reformation  of  Parliament  could 
be  described.    But  these  strong  expres« 
88 
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81009  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  thingi. 
It  was  not  consistent  with  the  fact  to  say, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  had  been 
a  happy  people  for  the  last  century,  and 
that  the  existing  system  had  worked  well 
for  them ;  the  contrary  was  true ;  during 
that  time,  they  had  suffered  much  and 
severely  from  measures  of  that  House, 
which  could  never  have  passed  into  laws 
if  the  people  had  been  fairly  represented 
in  Parliament.  The  danger  was  as  great 
as  the  mischief.  For  if  pe«^  by  an  outlay 
of  money  could  send  Members  to  the  House 
of  Commons^  as  did  the  Nabob  of  Arcot 
fifty  years  ago,  so  might  any  foreign 
despot  hereafter.  Then,  as  to  the  question 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  so 
chivalrously  and  triumphantly  challenged 
him  to  answer, — namely,  where  any  lawyer 
could  find  a  precedent  in  support  of  the 
measure  now  proposed.  He  would  say 
a    word,  where  he  found    a    prece- 
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dent ;  he  found  it  in  the  measure  which 
passed  only  two  years  ago,  and  which  dis- 
franchised half  the  voters  in  Ireland.  That 
measure  passed  through  this  House  with 
only  a  very  small  minority  against  it,  and 
among  that  minority  he  had  not  been  able 
to  find  the  name  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend.  This  answer  had  been  given 
before  the  question  was  put,  and  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  hoped  to  get  over  it,  by 
applying  to  the  brilliant  arguments  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Calne  the  description  of 
nonsense,  and  that  he  would  nail  them  by 
his  replies,  as  a  baker  nailed  a  bad  shilling 
to  his  counter.  Now,  he  must  say,  that 
this,  though  it  might  be  a  very  lordly,  and 
a  very  humorous  mode  of  proceeding,  was 
no  more  convincing  or  sensible  than  it  was 
courteous.  Much,  indeed,  had  been  said  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and  by  others, 
about  producing  a  revolution,  and  about 
revolutionary  measures ;  but  if  he  thought 
that  this  measure  was  calculated  to  lead 
to  a  revolution,  or  to  produce  a  convulsion, 
no  man  would  struggle  against  it  with 
more  zeal  and  determination  than  he 
would.  In  his  conscience,  however,  he 
did  believe,  that  it  was  a  measure  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  that  it  was  almost  the  only  mode 
of  preventing  a  revolution.  They  had  been 
told  to  look  at  the  proceedings  which  had 
lately  occurred  in  France,  but  here  also  a 
contrast  was  mistaken  for  a  resemblance. 
Instead  of  looking  atthe  proceedings  of  the 
French  people  with  horror^  he  could  con- 
sider what  they  had  done  only  as  an  act  of 


justice,  and  as  an  act  committed  in  self-de- 
fence. He  would  atonceadmitywithaamuch 
sincerity  as  he  lamented)  the  fact,  that  the 
French  people  appeared  more  competent 
to  gain  a  victory  than  to  improve  one,  and 
he  was  sorry  Uiat  they  had  not  imitated 
the  etample  which  had  t>een  set  them  by 
our  own  countrymen  when  they  efiected 
their  permaneut,  and  giorious,  and  blood- 
less Revolution  of  1688.    The  revolution 
in  Belgium,  which  had  also  been  referred 
to,  it  was  idle  to  compare  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  people.     The  re- 
volution in  Belgium,  he  believed  to  be  a 
wanton  and  a  useless  revolution.      He 
would  now  describe  it,  as  he  had  done 
when  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  as  one  which  appeared  tohim  justi- 
fied by  no  adequate  necessity,  and  polluted 
from  its  outset  by  bloodshed  and  plunder. 
He  would  not  detain  the  House  with  dwell- 
ing upon  these  topics,  which  he  should  not 
have  touched  upon   had  they  not  been 
brought  forward  by  others.      In  taking 
leave  of  them,  however,  he  must  observe, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  c6uld  be  piore 
senseless,  nothing  more  irrational,  nothinfr 
more  absolutely  absurd,  than  to  compare 
the  measure  now  submitted  to  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  Reform,  either  to  the  re- 
volution in  France  or  to  the  revolution  in 
Belgium.      One  observation  which  had 
fallen  from  his  hon. and  learned  friend  had, 
he  must  say,  struck  him  as  being  singu- 
larly unfair^ — but  that  had  been  answered 
by  spieakers  who  had  preceded  him,  as,  in- 
deed, all  his  other  arguments  had  been  an- 
swered,— only  the  sentences  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  seemed  to  have  been 
prepared  and  moulded  for  the  purpose  of 
delivery,  and  so  they  were  delivered  without 
reference  to  the  arguments  which  had  an- 
swered them  by  anticipation.     The  obser- 
vation to  which  he  alluded,  was  that  which 
regarded  the  boroughs  which  it  was  not 
proposed  to  disfranchise.      His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  asked  why  Calne,  and 
Tavistock,  and  other  boroughs,  were  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  their  franchise!   The 
answer  was  plain  and  obvious,  and  had 
already  been  given — namely,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  draw  some  line  of  distinc- 
tion ;   that  if  Calne  and  Tavistock  had 
been  on  one  side  that  line,  they  would 
have  been  disfranchised;  but  that)  being 
on    the   other   side    the  line,  they  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  franchise.     But  to 
retain  it  how?  Not  as  close  oorporations, 
but  under  a  system  of  fair  election.    In 
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their  former  state  these  boroughs  had  re* 
turned  many  pn*eat  and  eminent  men  to 
Parliament.  Why  should  they  not  do  so 
again  ?  Their  closeness  had  had  the  effect 
of  excluding  some,  while  it  had  admitted 
others,  but  admitted  them  only  by  the 
effect  of  chance.  The  noble  Duke  who 
had  done  himself  such  honour,  bv  return- 
ing  his  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh) 
for  Knaresborough,  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  give  him  the  preference  over 
near  relations  of  his  own,  if  such  had  been 
the  state  of  his  family.  It  was,  then,  to  this 
fortuitous  circumstance,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  owes  a  seat  among  us^  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Knaresborough  would  have 
been  proud,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
place  him.  He  knew  that  he  had  risen 
under  great  disadvantage  in  coming  to  the 
debate  after  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
— whose  speech,  however,  was  indebted, 
for  much  of  its  popularity,  to  the  sympa- 
thy of  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  felt  themselves 
to  be  much  in  the  same  situation  with  the 
about-to-be-defunct  member  for  Borough- 
bridge,  as  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
called  himself.  According  to  the  view  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  he  would  go 
out  of  the  House  a  victim  of  injustice, 
while  he  (the  Attorney  General)  was  to 
be  ejected  like  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  the 
tyrannical  instrument  of  a  profligate  and 
shameful  government.  He  thought  it  was 
only  on  the  agitation  of  debating  this  im- 
portant and  interesting  subject,  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  been  betrayed 
i!ito  the  use  of  sucli  expressions  towards 
him.  For  his  own  part  he  hoped  to  retain 
such  a  hold  on  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Knglish  people,  as  would  keep  him  there ; 
but  when  Boroun:hbridg:chad  disappeared, 
he  doubted  not  that  the  learning  and  talent 
of  his  hon.  friend  would  prepare  for  him 
a  more  constitutional  seat.  There  they 
-would  again  meet  in  friendly  contest,  with 
different  views,  but  with  equal  sincerity, 
maintaining  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
real  interests  of  their  common  country. 

Mr.  O.  Bankes  moved,  that  the  Debate 
be  adjourned.    Motion  agreed  to. 
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jMr  189t»  and  th«  wbiaqiieBC  yettt,  up  to  tiie  pmcnt 
time;  qieeifyiiig  Uie  eoimtiei  in  which  sud>  worlu  ircte 
earriedon;  Uie  names  of  the  Engineers,  undar  whote  di- 
rection theykwere  eondueCed  t  the  amount  of  money  paid 
to  eadi ;  the  number  of  mll«  laid  down  in  the  several 
plans  and  specifications,  distinguishing  each,  end  how  fkr 
those  worlcs  have  been  carried  into  execution. 
Petitions  presented.  Against  the  Tithe  System,  by  Lord 
Durham,  firom  Camlmdge: — By  Loind  Kiwo,  from 
Owners  and  Oceupiexs  of  Land,  in  ttie  Isle  of  Ely,  in  the 
County  of  Norfodt }  fhun  certain  places  in  Lincolnshire ; 
fhrni  Ounmoff«,  wd  tiie  Parish  of  KeOa,  in  the  County  of 
Killiennyi  and  Atom  seretel  plaoee  in  the  Counties  of 
Mayo,  Limericic,  Suneyg  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 
Por  the  Repeal  of  the  Aaseised  Taxes,  by  the  same  noble 
Lord,  from  the  Ward  of  Bfeadetxeet: — ^By  Lord  Don* 
BAM.  from  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  By  the  same 
noble  Lord,  from  Durham,  Ibr  the  Repeal  of  the  Coal 
Duties.  For  the  Extension  of  the  Oalway  Frandiise, 
fh>m  the  Commonalty  of  Tuam,  by  the  Marquis  of  Lamb- 
DOWN  :->From  Clare,  by  the  Marquis  of  CiiSvnLAiro  :«- 
From  the  Protestants  of  St  Nicholas,  Galway,  by  the 
Dulie  of  Buckingham.  For  Reform,  by  the  Macquia  of 
Lanbdown,  from  Chesham : — By  liord  Kino,  from  Out- 
welL  For  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  by  the  Marquis  of 
LAwaoowN,  from  Rilfeenaghty.  By  Lord  TnnniAM, 
from  Mr.  Fitqpatriak,  against  the  CorperatlDQ  of  Dublin* 


'»«>#■•#■■ 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Thursday,  March  3,  1831. 

SflxiiUTSa.1  BtUs.  Tlie  Twdre  Mllliooa  Ex«diequer  BiDs 
Bill,  and  the  Bmluuptey  Court  Bill,  were  read  a  third 
time  and  passed.  The  Appropriation  Bill.  Consolidated 
Fund  Bill,  and  the  Pensions  Bill,  were  read  a  second  time. 

Retumi  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Lord  Cabbut,  an 
acoonnt  of  the  several  Sums  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
making  Roadi^  and  other  public  worlu  in  IxeUml  in  the 


New  Churches.]  Lord  Dacre  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bliss, 
Rector  of  a  populous  Parish  near  Chi-« 
Chester,  praying  that  the  New  Church 
Building  bill  might  be  so  amended,  as  not 
to  affect  his  right  to  the  presentation  of  a 
new  Chapel,  built  in  his  parish  by  a  Mr. 
Baker.  The  Commissioners  under  the 
former  Church  Building  Acts,  had  given 
the  right  of  presentation  to  Mr.  Baker, 
but  Mr.  Bliss  contended  that  it  belonged 
to  him,  and  had  instituted,  or  was  about 
to  institute,  proceedings  to  establish  that 
right ;  and  he  was  apprehensive  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Church  Building  Bill, 
now  before  their  Lordships,  would  interfere 
with  his  proceeding^. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  observed, 
that  Mr.  Baker  had  complied  with  the  re- 
quisites of  the  Act,  and  the  Commissioners 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  give  him  the 
presentation,  and  he  had  acted  upon  their 
authority.  If  he  had  fallen  into  an  error, 
it  was  owing  to  the  Commissioners. 

The  Bishop  of  London  observed,  that 
the  Bill  would  not  in  the  least  affect  Mr. 
Bliss's  right,  nor  interfere  with  any  pro- 
ceeding of  his  to  establish  it. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Privilioe.]  Lord  Famham  called 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  a  sub- 
ject which  affected  their  privileges.  He 
was  unwilling  to  obtrude  upon  them  any- 
thing which  concerned  himself  alone ;  but 
as  this  matter  was  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  their  Lordships'  privileges,  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  lay  the  matter 
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before  their  Lordships.  In  consequence 
of  the  part  which  be  had  lately  taken  in 
defence  of  the  Archbishop  6f  Dublin,  he 
had  received  a  threatening  letter. 

Earl  Grey  moved,  that  strangers  be  ex- 
cludedy  and  strangers  being  ordered  to 
'  withdraw,  complaint  was  made  to  the 
House  by  Lord  Farnham,  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  him  from  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Woodcock,  animadverting  upon  a  speech 
made  by  his  Lordship  in  the  House,  on 
the  21st  of  February  last.  A  witness 
being  examined  to  prove  the  handwriting 
of  the  said  Lieutenant  Woodcock,  he  was 
ordered  to  attend  the  House  on  Thursday, 
the  17th  instanty  to  answer  the  said  com- 
plaint. 

Parliamentary  Reform. — Misap- 
PtiCATiov  op  Public  Money.]  On 
the  admission  of  strangers  again  into  the 
House, 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  speaking 
about  a  Petition  which  he  had  presented 
from  certain  Copyholders,  praying  for 
Reform  in  Parliament,  and  for  the  exten- 
sion  to  them  of  a  share  in  the  Elective 
Franchise.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  petition  ;  and  their  Lord- 
ships were  aware,  that  if  the  measure  on 
the  subject  of  Reform,  which  had  been 
brought  into  the  other  House,  should  pass, 
the  petit:oners  would  have  their  wishes 
fully  gratified.  They  were  to  have  the 
privilege  which  they  prayed  for,  under  the 
new  Constitution.  The  plan  went  to 
establish  a  new  Constitution ;  and,  if  the 
old  Constitution  was  worn  out,  and  could 
not  stand  any  longer,  and  this  new  Con- 
stitution was  to  be  substituted  for  it,  he 
need  say  nothing  in  support  of  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  since  the  case  was  amply 
provided  for  by  the  new  Constitution.  He 
was  anxious  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  measure  in  question ;  but  under- 
standing that  the  noble  Baron  (Wham- 
cliffe)  near  him,  intended  to  submit  a 
motion  on  the  subject  to  their  Lordships 
on  Monday,  he  would  reserve  what  he  had 
to  say  till  that  motion  should  be  made, 
when  he  could  enter  upon  the  discussion 
in  a  proper  and  regular  manner.  Any  ob- 
servations of  his  on  the  subject  at  present, 
might  be  objected  to  as  premature,  and, 
therefore,  he  would  abstain  from  saying 
anything,  till  he  could  regularly  discuss 
the  question. 

Earl  Grey  approved  of  the  course  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  taken^  in  refraining 


from  an  irregular  and  premature  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  Reform,  and  he 
would  follow  the  noble  EarFs  example, 
and  refrain  from  making  any  observations 
on  the  subject  except  one,  which  a  remark 
of  the  noble  Earl,  on  the  plan  under  the 
consideration  of  the  other  House,  justified 
him  in  making  now.  The  noble  Earl  had 
said,  that  the  plan  was  a  measure,  not  for 
the  reform  of  the  old  Constitution,  but  for 
the  substitution  for  the  old  of  an  entirely 
new  Constitution.  That  was  the  way  in 
which  the  noble  EaH  had  designated  and 
represented  the  measure,  and  against  that 
mode  of  designating  and  representing  it, 
he  most  decidedly  protested.  That  was 
not  the  true  character  of  the  plan,  and 
when  the  proper  time  for  the  discussion 
came,  he  would  prove  that  it  was  not  a 
measure  introducing  a  new  Constitution, 
but  a  plan,  reverting  back  to  the  principle 
of  the  old  Constitution,  from  wliich  very 
material  deviations  had  occurred,  from 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  introduction  of 
abuses.  The  object  was,  to  establish  the 
elective  franchise  on  the  true  ancient  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  to 
restore  to  Parliament  the  confidence  of 
the  nation  in  general.  He,  in  this  plan, 
for  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
leagues he  was  responsible,  had,  in  all  the 
changes  which  he  had  suggested,  kept  the 
principles  of  the  old  Constitution  steadily 
in  view,  and  had  carefully  conformed  to 
these  principles,  avoiding  the  formation 
of  anything  like  a  new  Constitution.  Hi^ 
object  had  been,  to  found  the  alteratiu.; 
made  in  this  plan  on  the  basis  of  tl 
old  Constitution,  and  restore  its  principl 
to  their  original  efficacy,  which  had  been 
lost  or  rendered  ineffective,  by  those  inju- 
rious practices  and  innovations,  which  had 
crept  in  through  lapse  of  time,  and  the 
gradual  increase  of  abuses.  Such  had 
been  his  object,  and  that  of  his  colleagues 
in  office,  and  such  he  maintained  was  the 
true  character  of  the  measure,  as  he  should 
be  prepared  to  prove  when  it  came  pro- 
perly under  discussion.  At  present  be 
would  refrain  from  any  further  observa- 
tions on  the  subject. 

Lord  Whamdiffe  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  measure  did  introduce  a  new  Constitu- 
tion, and  was  not  calculated  to  reform 
the  old  Constitution,  but  to  establish  a 
new  one.  He  gave  notice,  that  he  would 
move  for  Returns  relative  to  the  popu- 
lation of  certain  boroughs,  with  reference 
to  the  measure  in  question. 
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Lord  Wynford  agreed,  that  the  more 
proper  course  was,  to  abstain  from  any 
discussion  of  the  subject  at  present,  nor 
was  it  bis  intention  to  enter  upon  it.  But 
he  denied  that  the  measure  was  properly 
characterised,  when  it  was  said,  that  it 
was  one  which  reverted  *to  the  principles 
of  the  ancient  Constitution.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  Bill  was,  to  make  the  right  of 
voting  depend  on  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion. Now,  that  was  not  the  principle  of 
the  old  Constitution.  By  that  Constitu- 
tion, the  right  of  voting  was  given  to  the 
tenants  in  capites  or  those  who  held  imme- 
diately from  the  Crown ;  and  it  was  given 
to  the  boroughs,  because  they  paid  more 
than  their  due  proportion  of  taxes,  with- 
out reference  to  their  population;  and 
another  reason  was,  that  the  Members  re- 
turned for  the  boroughs  might  support 
the  Crown  against  the  great  Barons.  That 
was  the  old  principle,  although  now  the 
cfFt'Ct  was  often  the  reverse  of  what  was 
originally  intended. 

Lord  King  said,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  it  appeared,  considered  the 
principle  of  the  old  Constitution  to  be,  to 
give  the  right  of  voting  to  the  great  Lords, 
who  were  tenants  in  capita  of  the  Crown. 
If  so,  then,  in  the  estimation  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  the  perfection  of  the 
system  was  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  where 
the  superiors  or  tenants,  in  capite,  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  right  of  voting,  and 
where  there  was  no  representation  that 
deserved  the  name ;  and  yet  this  was  what 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  considered  to 
be  the  principle  of  the  old  Constitution  of 
England ;  and  such  was  the  principle 
which  he  would  wish  to  esta'blish  here. 
He  could  not  hear  these  attacks  on  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  without  expressing 
his  most  cordial  approbation  of  their  mea- 
sure of  Reform,  and  his  respect  for  and 
gratitude  to  them, — a  feeling  which,  he 
was  persuaded,  he  shared,  with  the  im- 
mense majority  of  the  most  respectable 
and  substantial  part  of  the  community. 
It  was  a  real  constitutional  and  effective 
Reform,  which  restored  the  right  of  send- 
ing Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  people ;  a  right  of  which  they  had 
now  for  a  long  time  been  unjustly  de- 
prived. It  was  a  measure  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  had  been  recorded  in  the 
history  of  this  country^  since  the  expulsion 
of  James  2nd ;  and  its  adoption  was 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  liberties 
of  the  country ;  for  attempting  to  trample 


on  which,  the  infatuated  race  of  the 
Stuarts  were  driven  from  the  throne,  and 
expelled  the  country.  It  was  a  plan  which 
would  insure  to  the  country  liberty,  peace, 
and  safety,  and  one  for  which  the  Ministers 
deserved  the  deepest  gratitude  of  the 
nation.  In  the  quarter  of  a  year  in  which 
they  had  been  in  office,  they  had  brought 
forward  this  great  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary .  Reform,  and  they  had  also 
brought  forward  a  great  measure  of  Re- 
form in  the  Law,  which  no  one  could  have 
brought  forward,  except  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  on  the  Woolsack.  Nor  did 
their  merits  stop  here ;  for  they  had  ex- 
posed the  malversations  with  respect  to  the 
public  money  which  had  for  some  time 
prevailed  in  the  Admiralty ;  and  there  was 
reason  to  believe,  that  they  would  expose 
malversations  and  abuses  in  the  Colonial 
Department.  If  these  things  were  not 
sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  country,  he  did  not  know  how  any 
Ministers  had  ever  been  entitled  or  could 
be  entitled  to  it. 

Lord  Wynford  explained,  that  he  had 
not  said  what  the  noble  Baron  imputed 
to  him.  He  had  said  nothing  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done.  All  that  he  bad  said 
was,  that  this  measure — ^be  it  good  or  bad 
— was  not  founded  on  reverting  to  the 
ancient  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  mean 
at  present  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of 
the  plan  of  Reform  which  had  been  intro- . 
duced  in  another  place,  but  would  reserve 
himself  until  the  subject  came  regularly 
before  their  Lordships,  on  the  motion  of 
the  noble  Lord  near  him  for  the  produc- 
tion of  papers  relative  to  the  population 
of  the  boroughs.  At  present  he  wished 
only  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  charges 
made  against  his  noble  friend,  who  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  in  his 
absence,  and  when  He  had  no  opportunity 
of  justifying  himself.  There  viras  no  man 
more  unlikely  to  have  been  guilty  of  mal- 
versation than  his  noble  friend,  and  it 
would  have  been  but  fair  and  candid  in 
the  noble  Baron  to  have  given  notice  of 
a  motion  for  the  production  of  documents 
to  support  the  charge  before  he  made  it. 
If  the  noble  Lord  had  done  that,  then 
there  would  have  been  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  precisely  how  the  matter 
stood,  aud  of  explaining  that  which  might 
appear  at  first  view  to  be  wrong.  Unless 
the  noble  Baron  chose  to  take  that 
coursei  these  charges^  made  in  the  absenco 
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of  his  noble  friend«  would  better  have 
beea  avoided.  Then  the  noble  Baron 
said,  tbat  there  would  be  an  exposure  of 
malversation  in  the  Colonies ;  but  he  had 
better  have  waited  till  the  present  noble 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  should  bring 
forward  that  exposure.  The  fact  was, 
that  attempts  had  been  continually  made  to 
fasten  charges  of  malversation  on  the 
Colonial  Department  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  they  had  all  utterly  failed.  The  noble 
Baron  ought  to  bring  before  the  House 
documentary  or  other  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  charges  were  well  founded,  or  he 
ought  to  abstain  from  making  them  at  all. 
As  to  the  measure  of  Reform  now  under 
consideration  in  another  place,  he  would 
postpone  the  observations  which  he  had 
to  make  on  it  till  it  came  regularly  under 
discussion.^  But  he  might  now  call  on 
the  Ministers,  who  had  brought  forward 
such  a  measure  on  their  own  responsibility, 
to  explain  in  what  manner  they  proposed 
to  carry  on  the  monarchical  government 
of  this  country  under  the  state  of  things 
which  must  be  the  result  of  the  adoption 
by  Parliament  of  such  a  measure  as  this. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  wished  to 
know,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
noble  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  to  bring 
forward  anything  in  the  shape  of  charges 
of  malversation  against  his  predecessor 
in  office  ? 

Lord  King  denied,  that  he  had  made 
any  charge  of  malversation  against  the 
late  Secretary  for  the  Colonial  Department. 
What  he  had  said,  or  meant  to  say,  was, 
that  abuses  existed  in  the  administration 
of  the  colonies  which  would  now,  as  he 
hoped,  be  exposed  and  remedied. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said,  that 
the  noble  Baron  had  made  use  of  the  word 
malversation  in  the  affairs  of  the  colonies. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  the  noble 
Baron  had  explained  what  he  meant,  and 
it  was  always  the  rule  to  take  a  noble 
Lord's  explanation  of  his  meaning  as  his 
real  meanmg ;  and  the  noble  Duke's  per- 
sisting in  imputing  to  the  noble  Baron  an 
accusation  which  he  said  he  never  meant 
to  make,  was  unparliamentary. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  only 
meant  to  say,  that  the  noble  Baron  had 
used  the  word  "  malversation  ;*'  but  it 
often  happened,  that  in  the  hurry  of 
debate,  expressions  were  used  which  con- 
veyed a  meaning  other  than  what  was 
intended,  and  of  course  the  noble  Baron's 
explanation  of  his  meanmg  was  to  be 


taken  as  the  true  one.  But  then  the 
noble  Baron  had  certainly  brought  a 
charge  of  malversation  agamst  the  Ad- 
roiralty,  which  had  better  been  avoided, 
in  the  absence  of  the  late  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  unless  the  noble  Baron 
was  prepared  to  support  it  by  document- 
ary or  other  evidence. 

Lord  King  :  What  he  meant  by  mal- 
versation was  this-  that  the  Admiralty 
had  applied  money  which  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  Parliament  to  one  branch 
of  the  naval  service,  to  another  branch  of 
that  service ;  and  that,  without  giving 
notice,  or  rendering  an  account  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  money  which  had  been  put  in  the 
estimates  for  naval  stores,  and  voted  by 
Parliament  for  that  branch  of  the  service, 
had  been  applied  by  the  Admiralty  to  the 
payment  of  a  greater  number  of  seamen 
than  had  been  voted  by  Parliament,  and 
of  this  no  notice  was  given,  nor  was  any 
account  rendered  to  Parliament.  This 
he  called  a  misapplication,  and  malver- 
sation in  the  management  of  the  public 
money,  and  the  fact  had  already  been  suf- 
fipiently  proved.  The  noble  Duke 
(Wellington)  had  said,  that  he  ought  to 
have  called  for  documents,  and  proved 
his  charge  by  evidence  before  he  made  it. 
But  from  that  he  had  refrained,  since  the 
subject  might,  perhaps,  come  before  their 
Lordships  in  a  much  more  grave  and 
serious  manner,  by  an  impeachment.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  have 
had  the  highest  satisfaction  in  calling  for 
accounts  and  documents  in  support  of 
his  charge. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington^  thought,  that 
if  the  noble  Baron  was  so  scrupulous 
about  calling  for  accounts  and  documents, 
he  might  as  well  have  refrained  from 
making  the  charge. 

Lord  Goderich,  in  answer  to  the  noble 
Duke's  (Buckingham)  question,  stated, 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  bring  forward 
any  charge  for  malversation  in  the  colonies, 
otherwise  he  would  have  given  notice  of  a 
motion,  and  brought  forward  the  charge 
in  the  regular  way. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said,  that 
was  such  an  answer  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  noble  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies. 

Earl  Grey  regretted  these  topics  had 
been  alluded  to,  and  though  he  had  no 
wish  to  prolong  the  .discussion,  he  must 
say  a  few  words.  He  could  assure  their 
Lordships  that  there  was  no  intdoUoa  wbiiU 
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ever  to  make  any  charge  against  tbe  noble 
Lord  who  had  been  lately  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty^  on  account  of  any  mal- 
versation in  the  office.  There  was  no  im* 
patation  on  the  character  of  that  noble 
Lord,  who  was  well  known  to  be  a  person 
of  the  highest  integrity  and  respectability. 
Nor  was  there  any  intention  whatever  to 
inf>pute  anything  improper  to  the  late 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Bat  with  re- 
gard to  the  Admiralty,  be  regretted  that 
there  had  existed,  for  a  considerable  time, 
a  great  irregularity  in  the  appltoation  of 
the  money  voted  for  the  naval  service. 
Occasions  might  no  doubt  arise,  in  which 
it  might  be  highly  expedient  to  take  money 
from  one  branch  to  be  applied  to  another 
branch,  and  in  which  a  Minister  would  be 
justified  in  doing  so  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility. But  the  first  opportunity  ought 
to  be  taken  to  give  notice  to  Parliament, 
and  to  render  the  accounts  to  Parliament. 
For  the  noble  Lord  who  had  been  lately 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  he  had 
the  highest  respect,  and  there  was  no  in- 
tention whatever  to  impute  to  him  that  he 
bad  done  anything  contrary  to  what  he 
thought  to  be  his  duty.  But  it  was 
necessary  that  the  irregularity  should  be 
put  an  end  to,  and  for  that  purpose  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament.  As  to 
the  question  put  by  the  noble  Duke,  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  government  of 
this  country  could*  be  carried  on  under  a 
state  of  things  which  would  follow  from 
the  adoption  of  the  measure  of  Reform,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  show,  when  that 
measure  should  come  regularly  under  dis- 
cussion, that  the  Government  could  be 
carried  on  with  a  reformed  Parliament 
much  more  safely  and  more  perfectly  than 
at  present ;  and  in  order  to  show  this,  he 
should  have  little  more  to  do  than  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  safety,  nor 
to  the  prosperity,  of  the  monarchy  that 
the  Government  should  be  conducted  on 
a  system  of  corruption  and  patronage. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  observed,  that 
no  man  could  be  more  incapable  of  mal- 1 
versation  than  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
been  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty. 
Of  this,  every  one  who  knew  that  noble 
Lord  must  feel  well  assured. 

Lord  B§xley  had,  from  the  official 
fiituations  which  he  had  long  held,  the 
means  of  knowing,  that  when  money  was 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  naval  service, 
tbe  officer  at  the  head  of  the  department 


had  been  allowed  a  considerable  latitud® 
as  to  its  application  to  the  different 
branches  of  tnat  service :  whether  or  not  i^ 
would  be  adviseable  to  alter  that  plan,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say,  but  he  knew 
that  what  had  been  recently  complained 
of  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  was 
a  very  old  and  well-known  practice. 

Lord  King  wished  the  sense  to  be 
distinctly  understood  in  which  he  used 
the  word  malversation.  Certain  sums 
were  stated  in  estimates  as  required  for 
each  branch  of  the  service,  and  for  each 
branch  these  sums  were  voted  and  appro- 
priated. It  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
Admiralty  to  take  money  from  one  branch 
and  to  apply  it  to  another,  in  the  teeth  of 
the  parliamentary  appropriation ;  and  that, 
too,  without  any  notice  given  or  account 
rendered  to  Parliament.  This  was  clearly 
a  malversation,  and  the  assumption  of  a 
power  which  it  was  never  the  intention  of 
Parliament  to  intrust  to  any  Minister. 
It  was  to  express  that  fact,  and  no  other, 
that  he  had- used  the  word. 

Earl  Grey  could  not  concur  with  the 
noble  Baron  (Bexley)  in  the  latitude 
which  he  seemed  inclined  to  give  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  application 
of  the  public  money.  He  was  aware,  as 
he  before  stated,  that  occasions  might 
occur  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  or 
expedient  for  the  Ministers  to  have  recourse 
to  this  mode  of  applying  public  money.  But 
then  they  certainly  ought  to  give  notice  to 
Parliament,  and  show  that  it  was  proper, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  adopt  that 
course. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Marquis  of  Cleveland  had  a  Petition 
to  present  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  hoped  that  their  Lordships 
would  indulge  him  with  the  liberty  of 
making  a  few  observations  on  the  subject, 
as  they  had  done  to  others.  He  had 
heard  the  declaration  made  by  the  Minis- 
ters, a  few  days  previous  to  the  recess, 
respecting  the  course  which  they  meant  to 
pursue  on  the  subject  of  Reform.  The 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry 
had,  very  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the 
situation,  explicitly  declared  his  intention 
to  introduce  a  measure  of  Reform,  and 
that  declaration  had  been  most  gratifying 
to  him.  The  Ministers  had  made  other 
declarations  with  which  he  had  been  highly 
gratified,  but  for  the  present  he  confined 
himself  to  the  declaration  as  to  Reform, 
which  was  the  subject  of  this  Petttioof 
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Whatever  might  have  been  said  in  another 
place  as  to  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  he 
had  all  his  life  been  a  friend  to  Reform, 
and,  as  his  years  increased,  his  sense  of 
the  necessity  for  Reform  had  increased  also. 
It  would  be  improper  and  irregular  at  pre- 
sent to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  a 
measure  which  was  under  consideration 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament :  it  was 
sufficient  at  present  to  know  that  there 
was  such  a  measure  in  progress;  and 
he  spoke  of  the  question  in  general,  and, 
80  speaking,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
Reform  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  he 
would  support  it  with  all  his  power.  He 
was  aware,  from  what  had  been  said  in 
another  place,  that  he  might  be  liable  to 
the  suspicion  of  saying  one  thing  when  he 
meant  another.  But  that  was  not  his 
way.  He  had  never  changed  his  opinion 
on  this  subject.  He  had  always  been  a 
friend  to  Reform,  and  was  so  still ;  and 
his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  Reform  had 
only  been  strengthened  by  time.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say,  that  he  would  go  the 
length  of  approving  of  the  whole  of  any 
measure  of  Reform  that  might  be  intro- 
duced into  Parliament.  But  the  principle 
of  the  measure  was  good,  and  he  would 
support  it  as  far  as  the  principle  was  con- 
cerned, although  he  might  not  approve  of 
it  in  toto.  He  felt  himself  in  rather  a 
delicate  situation  from  what  had  passed 
in  the  other  House ;  but  he  repeated,  that 
his  opinion  in  favour  of  Reform  had  never 
changed ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  support 
a  measure  of  Reform  brought  forward  as 
a  Government  measure  by  a  responsible 
Ministry,  and  the  present  Ministry  had 
brought  forward  their  measure  in  the  most 
proper  manner,  and  at  the  most  proper 
time.  The  petition  which  he  had  to  present 
in  favour  of  Reform  was  from  a  very  import* 
ant  place,  with  a  population  of  from  16,000 
to  17,000  souls,  which  ought  tq  have  a 
Representative.  It  was  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  South  Shields,  in  the  county  of 
Durham  ;  and  while  they  prayed  for  Re- 
form, they  lef^  it  to  the  Legislature  to  settle 
the  most  proper  plan  for  effecting  the  ob- 
ject. As  for  himself,  in  his  notions  of 
Reform,  he  was  neither  a  Radical  Re- 
former nor  an  ultra  Tory. — ^The  Petition 
was  laid  on  the  Table. 

Earl  Stanhope  presented  a  Petition  from 
certain  Holders  of  Land  at  Marden,  Kent, 
praying  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Malt  Duties. 
Alluding  to  the  measure  of  Reform  under 
consideration  in  the  other  House,  he  ob- 


served, that  there  were  some  objectionable 
things  in  it,  but  there  was  also  much  that 
deserved  approbation,  and  so  far  he  would 
support  it.  He  was  satisfied  that  Reform 
was  essentially  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  country  and  for  good  Government. 
He  did  not  agree  that  it  was  irregular  to 
allude  to  what  was  passing  in  the  other 
House.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that 
it  was  regular  and  proper,  and  sometimes 
even  necessary.  However,  as  the  subject 
was  to  be  brought  regularly  before  their 
Lordships  on  Thursday,  he  would  reserve 
any  observations  that  he  had  to  make  on 
the  measure  till  that  opportunity.  The 
principle,  he  thought,  was  incontrovertible; 
and,  in  the  measure  itself,  there  was  much 
that  deserved  admiration  and  applause; 
but  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  in 
some  respects  to  be  altered. 
Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  March  3,  1831. 

Population  Returns  of  Cities 
AND  Boroughs.]  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  for  '^  a  return  of  the  population  m 
each  borough  in  England  and  Wales,  re- 
turning Members  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
of  which  the  population  in  the  year  1821 
did  not  exceed  2,000  souk, — of  the  num- 
ber of  electors  in  those  boroughs  who 
had  polled  at  the  election  for  those  bo- 
roughs during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  of 
the  number  of  persons  in  them  who  were 
rated  in  1830  to  the  inhabited  house  duty 
above  10/.  annually.'* 

Sir  C  Wetherell  wished  to  know  the 
noble  Lord's  object  in  moving  for  those 
returns?  Was  his  motion  made  with 
reference  to  his  Parliamentary  Reform 
Bill? 

Lord  John  Russell^  in  answer,  said,  that 
the  object  of  his  Motion  was,  to  put  the 
House  in  possession  of  the  fullest  inform- 
ation with  respect  to  the  actual  population 
of  the  boroughs  and  towns  which  his  Bill 
would  affect. 

Sir  C.  Wetherell  must  say,  that  the 
course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  Ca- 
binet and  its  Deputy  was,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  roost  extraordinary, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  They  brought  for- 
ward a  measure  involving  the  very  inte- 
grity of  the  Constitution,  in  which  it  me- 
naced the  most  flagrant  breach, — ^and 
contrary  to  all  precedent,  ia  the  teeth  at 
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common  sense,  instead  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  preliminary  information,  £rst 
getting  knowledge  and  then  acting  on  it, 
they,it  appeared,  asked  the  House  to  le- 
gislate on  what  he  might  call,  posthumous 
information.  Why  presume  to  bring  in  a 
bill  without  having  first  obtained  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  its  thorough  elu- 
cidation ? 

Mr.  0*Connell  begged  leave  to  remind 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  first,  that 
the  Bill  was  not  yet  brought  in,  and  that 
in  the  next  place,  the  information  was 
not  intended  so  much  to  satisfy  the  minds 
of  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  as  to  pre- 
clude all  random  assertions  on  the  part  of 
its  opponents. 

Lord  Althorp  had  not  the  least  expect- 
ation that  any  Gentleman  would  make 
any  opposition  to  the  present  motion. 
The  returns  for  which  his  noble  friend 
moved  would  give  no  additional  inform- 
ation to  the  House,  but  they  would  supply 
a  concise  and  useful  abstract  of  that  which 
was  already  upon  the  Table.  The  object 
of  his  noble  fnend's  motion  was,  to  facili- 
tate the  researches  of  hon.  Members,  and 
enable  them  to  ascertain  at  a  glance  the 
population  and  number  of  voters  in  parti- 
cular places. 

Lord  F.  Z.  Gower  said,  that  if  this  in- 
formation were  already  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  he  could  see  no  occasion  why  the 
noble  Lord  should  move  for  its  production 
in  another  shape. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Boroughbridge, 
said,  that  if  he  had  moved  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  information  before  he  had 
brought  in  his  Bill,  he  should  have  let 
hon.  Gentlemen  into  the  whole  secret  of 
his  measure. 

Mr.  Calcraft  objected  to  the  course 
which  the  noble  Lord  was  then  taking,  and 
asserted,  that  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
noble  Lord  did  not  know  what  his  plan  of 
Reform  was  to  be  twenty-four  hours  before 
he  submitted  it  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sir  C.  Wetherell  again  protested  against 
the  singular  conduct  of  the  noble  Pav- 
master,  who,  after  his  Bill  was  brought 
ioy  called  for  information  to  elucidate  it. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Boroughbridge,  and 
his  noble  friend  near  him — the  Achilles 
and  Patroclus  of  the  opposite  benches,  for 
they  now  fought  under  the  same  shield,  and 
displayed  the  same  banner — might  be 
among  the  very  few  ^Members  of  that 


House  who  wished  this  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed without  sufficient  information,  but 
there  might  be  others,  not  quite  so  learned, 
either  in  law  or  in  statistics,  who  might  be 
anxious  to  receive  the  information  which  the 
noble  Lord  now  wished  to  lay  on  the  Table, 
in  a  compendious  form.  He  was  convinced, 
that  whatever  object  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  and  his  noble  ally,  might  have 
in  preventing  the  House  from  receiving 
the  information  now  tendered  to  it,  the 
House  would  feel,  that  the  more  information 
it  received  on  this  subject,  the  more  able 
would  it  be  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  Bill  of  his  noble  friend,  and 
he  would  add,  to  see  the  beneficial  results 
which  must  ensue  to  the  country  from  car- 
rying it  into  effect. 

Lord  Nugent  knew  that  considerable 
misapprehension  had  gone  abroad  as  to 
the  reasons  why  the  boroughs  of  Calne  or 
Tavistock,  ana  of  Knaresborough,  were 
not  among  the  number  of  boroughs  to  be 
disfranchised.  The  reason  why  they  had 
not  been  disfranchised  was  distinctly  stated 
on  the  first  night  of  this  Debate,  by  his 
noble  friend  near  him,  and  last  night  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Yorkshire.  The  re- 
turns which  were  now  moved  for  would 
set  that  misapprehension  at  rest  for  ever. 

Mr.  Goulbum. — These  returns,  then,  are 
moved  for  as  an  answer  to  the  speech  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member 
for  Boroughbridge.  An  observation  caused 
by  the  speech  of  the  noble  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces  is  to  be  'answered  and  refuted 
by  the  production  of  returns,  which  but  for 
that  observation  would  never  have  been 
produced.  The  information  which  these 
returns  are  to  furnish  ought  to  have  been 
submitted  to  the  House  before  the  Bill  was 
brougtitin. 

Lord  Nugent  said,  his  observations  had 
been  misrepresented  by  the  right  hon. 
Grentleman.  He  assured  him  that  the 
returns  were  not  moved  for  on  the  grounds 
which  he  alleged,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  the  House  and  the  country  that 
the  changes  proposed  in  his  noble  friend's 
Bill  were  founded  in  justice,  and  would  be 
a  great  improvement. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  motion 
for  the  production  of  these  returns  was  not 
made  to  answer  the  observation  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  as  to  Calne,  Ta- 
vistock, and  Knaresborough,  but  simply  to 
place  the  information  already  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  before  the  Members  in  a  more 
accessible  form.    He  begged  leave  to  be 
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lation  of  Oateshead,  Sooth  Shields,  Nordi 
Shields,  and  Sunderland.  He  observed  that 
six  new  Representatives  were  given  to  the 


permitted  to  tell  the  boo.  member  for 
Wareham,  that,  so  far  was  he  from  being 
correct  in  his  assertion  that  he  did  not 
know  what  his  plan  of  Reform  was  to  be, 
twenty-*four  hours  before  he  introduced  it, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  in  all  its 
great  outlines,  which  remained  unchanged, 
so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
January. 

Mr.  Croker  did  not  rise  to  object  to  the 
Motion.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
that  not  only  this  information,  but  much 
more,  should  be  afforded  to  the  House 
before  it  ventured  to  legislate  on  so  import- 
ant a  question.  He  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord,  whether  he  had  any  objection  to 
put  in  a  short  form  upon  paper,  for  the 
information  of  hon.  Members,  the  details 
of  the  proposition  which  he  had  brought 
into  the  House?  His  reason  for  asking  the 
noble  Lord  this  question  was,  that  he  had 
asked  the  noble  Lord,  before  he  came  into 
the  House,  for  an  explanation  of  one  part 
of  his  speech,  of  which  there  had  appeared 
two  versions,  and  his  Lordship,  in  answer 
to  that  question,  had  told  him,  that  he 
could  not  say  whether  he  had  stated  the 
matter  either  in  one  way^  or  in  the  other. 

Sir  Jamei  Graham  said,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  would  only  have 
the  patience  to  wait  eight^and-forty  hours, 
he  would  have  the  details  for  which  he  then 
asked,  in  the  most  authentic  shape,  name- 
ly, m,  the  shape  of  a  printed  biU.  If  the 
Gentlemen  opposite  did  not  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  the  BiU,  it  would  be  printed  as 
matter  of  course ;  and  if  they  did  oppose 
it,  then  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  House 
would  put  down  their  opposition  by  a  large 
majority ;  and  in  that  case,  too,  the  Bill 
would  be  printed. 

Mr.  Croker. — I  appeal  to  the  House 
whether  that  is  not  a  very  improper  mode 
of  answering  my  question;  and  I  say 
thererefore — [cries  of  *' Spoke/*] 

Lord  Howick  §aid,  the  only  opposition 
hitherto  made,  or  which  could  be  made,  to 
it,  was  on  general  principles,  and  the  re- 
turns moved  for  by  his  noble  friend  were 
intended  to  elucidate  the  details,  which 
could  not  yet  come  under  discussion. 

Sir  H.  HardiTige  hoped,  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  afford  the  House  much  addi- 
tional information  on  the  population  of  the 
borough  towns  of  England,  before  he  call- 
ed upon  it  to  give  a  solemn  decision  upon 
this  Bill.  He  wished  to  have  a  return  6f 
the  number  of  towns  now  unrepresented,  of 
which  the  population  exceed^  the  popu« 


county  of  Durham,  in  addition  to  tlie  four 
which  it  returned  at  present  He  therefore 
hoped  to  have  some  information  respect- 
ing the  grounds  which  existed  for  making 
these  revolutionary  changes.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  there  were  not  manufac- 
turing towns  of  which  the  population 
exoe^ed  that  of  the  towns  of  Gateshead, 
South  Shields,  and  Sunderland.  If  so, 
the  House  ought  to  have  information  on 
the  point,  for  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
little  too  muoh,  that  a  small  county  like 
Durham  should  have  six  additional  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Sadler  was  anxious  that  upon  this, 
as  well  as  upon  all  other  questions  which 
came  before  the  House,  the  fullest  inform- 
ation should  be  afforded  by  the  piodoc- 
tion  of  returns.  It  was  his  opinion,  that 
partial  information  was  worse  than  none. 
He  would  therefore  have  the  retams  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  extend  to  those 
boroughs  of  which  the  population  exceed- 
ed 5,000  inhabitants. 

Lord  John  RtuuU* — ^Those  returns  have 
been  moved  for  already,  and  they  are  now 
on  the  Table  of  the  House,  and  will  be 
shortly  printed. 

Mr.  W,  Duneombe  wished  that  a  retnm 
of  the  number  of  electors  polled  during 
the  last  thirty-years  for  all  the  cities  and 
boroughs  in  tiie  kingdom  should  be  laid 
before  the  House. 

Lord  John  Ruuellj  in  reply  to  the  last 
speaker,  said  that  the  returns  which  would 
be  before  the  House  when  his  motion  was 
granted  would,  with  those  already  on  the 
TaUe,  comprise  all  the  details  which  re- 
lated to  the  different  cities  and  boroughs 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Hume  was  surprised  at  the  very 
exraordinary  turn  which  this  discussion 
had  taken.  He  would  acquaint  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  below  him,  that  the  usual  rule 
was,  that,  if  the  information  giyoi  by 
Government  to  explain  any  plan  which  it 
brought  forward  was  not  sufficient,  hon. 
Members,  who  wanted  further  information, 
moved  for  it.  From  what  he  knew  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  and  of  the  strength 
of  the  cause  which  die  noble  Lord  had  to 
advocate,  he  was  quite  convinced*  that  if 
the  hon.  member  for  Borovghbridge,  or 
any  other  hon.  Member  shoold  want  far- 
ther bformation,  no  objectaoo  would  be 
made  to  affording  it. 
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ever  to  make  any  charge  against  tbe  noble 
Lord  who  bad  been  lately  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  on  account  of  any  mal- 
versation in  the  office.  There  was  no  im- 
patation  on  the  character  of  that  noble 
Lord,  who  was  well  known  to  be  a  person 
of  the  highest  integrity  and  respectability. 
Nor  was  there  any  intention  whatever  to 
impute  anything  improper  to  the  late 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Bat  with  re- 
gard to  the  Admiralty,  he  regretted  that 
there  had  existed,  for  a  considerable  time, 
a  great  irregularity  in  the  application  of 
the  money  voted  for  the  naval  service. 
Occasions  might  no  doubt  arise,  in  which 
it  might  be  highly  expedient  to  take  money 
from  one  branch  to  be  applied  to  another 
branch,  and  in  which  a  Minister  would  be 
justified  in  doing  so  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility. But  the  6rst  opportunity  ought 
to  be  taken  to  give  notice  to  Parliament, 
and  to  render  the  accounts  to  Parliament. 
For  the  noble  Lord  who  had  been  lately 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  he  had 
the  highest  respect,  and  there  was  no  in- 
tention whatever  to  impute  to  him  that  he 
had  done  anything  contrary  to  what  he 
thought  to  be  his  duty.  But  it  was 
necessary  that  the  irregularity  should  be 
put  an  end  to,  and  for  that  purpose  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament.  As  to 
the  question  put  by  the  noble  Duke,  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  government  of 
this  country  could*  be  carried  on  under  a 
state  of  things  which  would  follow  from 
the  adoption  of  the  measure  of  Reform,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  show,  when  that 
measure  should  come  regularly  under  dis- 
cussion, that  the  Government  could  be 
carried  on  with  a  reformed  Parliament 
much  more  safely  and  more  perfectly  than 
at  present ;  and  in  order  to  show  this,  he 
should  have  little  more  to  do  than  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  safety,  nor 
to  the  prosperity,  of  the  monarchy  that 
the  Government  should  be  conducted  on 
a  system  of  corruption  and  patronage. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  observed,  that 
no  man  could  be  more  incapable  of  mal- 
versation than  the  noble  Ix)rd  who  had 
been  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty. 
Of  this,  every  one  who  knew  that  noble 
Lord  must  feel  well  assured. 

Lord  BBxUy  had,  from  the  official 
situations  which  he  had  long  held,  the 
means  of  knowing,  that  when  money  was 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  naval  service, 
the  offieer  at  tlie  head  of  the  department 


had  been  allowed  a  considerable  latitud® 
as  to  its  application  to  the  different 
branches  of  that  service  :  whether  or  not  i^ 
would  be  adviseable  to  alter  that  plan,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say,  but  he  knew 
that  what  had  been  recently  complained 
of  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  was 
a  very  old  and  well-known  practice. 

Lord  King  wished  the  sense  to  be 
distinctly  understood  in  which  he  used 
the  word  malversation.  Certain  sums 
were  stated  in  estimates  as  requnred  for 
each  branch  of  the  service,  and  for  each 
branch  these  sums  were  voted  and  appro- 
priated. It  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
Admiralty  to  take  money  from  one  branch 
and  to  apply  it  to  another,  in  the  teeth  of 
the  parliamentary  appropriation ;  and  that, 
too,  without  any  notice  given  or  account 
rendered  to  Parliament.  This  was  clearly 
a  malversation,  and  the  assumption  of  a 
power  which  it  was  never  ^e  intention  of 
Parliament  to  intrust  to  any  Minister. 
It  was  to  express  that  fact,  and  no  other, 
that  he  had- used  the  word. 

Earl  Grey  could  not  concur  with  the 
noble  Baron  (Bexley)  In  the  latitude 
which  he  seemed  inclined  to  give  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  application 
of  the  public  money.  He  was  aware,  as 
he  before  stated,  that  occasions  might 
occur  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  or 
expedient  for  the  Ministers  to  have  recourse 
to  this  mode  of  applying  public  money.  But 
then  they  certainly  ought  to  give  notice  to 
Parliament,  and  show  that  it  was  proper, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  adopt  that 
course. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Marquis  of  Cleveland  had  a  Petition 
to  present  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  hoped  that  their  Lordships 
would  indulge  him  with  the  liberty  of 
making  a  few  observations  on  the  subject, 
as  they  had  done  to  others.  He  had 
heard  the  declaration  made  by  the  Minis- 
ters, a  few  days  previous  to  the  recess, 
respecting  the  course  which  they  meant  to 
pursue  on  the  subject  of  Reform.  The 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry 
had,  very  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the 
situation,  explicitly  declared  his  intention 
to  introduce  a  measure  of  Reform,  and 
that  declaration  had  been  most  gratifying 
to  him.  The  Ministers  had  made  other 
declarations  with  which  he  had  been  highly 
gratified,  but  for  the  present  he  confined 
himself  to  the  declaration  as  to  Reform, 
which  was  th^  subject  of  this  Petitioo« 
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retains  would  give.  What  else  was  to  be 
understood  by  his  sneer  at  this  return  as  a 
return  which  was  to  produce  posthumous 
information  ?  Ministers,  he  was  sure,  were 
ready  to  give  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
every  information  they  might  require ;  for 
they  were  willing  that  the  merits  of  their 
measure  should  be  fully  understood  and 
fairly  tried  by  the  country.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  little  too  bad  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite,  who  knew  that  a  measure 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  in  agitation, 
and  had  not  asked  for  any  information  to 
explain  the  extent  of  our  unrepresented 
population, previously  to  its  being  proposed 
to  the  House,  should  now  come  forward  to 
complain  that  information  had  been  re-, 
fused  to  them  for  which  they  had  never 
asked. 

Mr.  HobJumse  could  not  help  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  obiter 
dictum  of  the  late  right  hod.  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  who  had  denounced  this  Bill 
as  introducing  into  the  Constitution  revo- 
lutionary changes.  Though  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  think  that  the  Bill  had 
a  tendency  to  produce  such  changes,  un- 
less he  was  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
changes  were  revolutionary,  he  had  em- 
ployed a  phrase  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  used  against  a  measure  which  was 
supported  by  more  than  half  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  the  whole  of  the  people  in  this 
empire.  He  thought  that  more  cautious 
terms  ought  to  have  been  employed  by  a 
Gentleman  who  enjoyed  so  much  of  the 
personal  respect  and  esteem  of  the  House, 
on  account  of  his  high  character.  Lan- 
guage, coming  from  him,  produced  an 
effect,  wbich  it  would  not  produce  coming 
from  an  ordinary  person,  for  every  one 
knew  that  the  sentiments  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  expressed  he  also  felt. 
He  was  surprised  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman should  have  used  language  which  in 
his  cooler  moments  he  must  condemn. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  that  after  the 

Eersonal  allusion  which  had  been  made  to 
im  by  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster, 
for  his  use  of  the  term  revolutionary 
changes,  he  trusted  that  the  House  would 
bear  with  him  for  a  few  minutes.  He 
would  now  deliberately  repeat,  that  this 
measure,  in  its  tendency,  was  most  revo- 
lutionary, and  he  would  further  add,  that 
when  it  suited  the  convenience  of  the 
House,  and  it  pleased  the  House  to  listen 
to  him,  he  should  be  prepared  with  proof 
to  make  good  his  assertion,  that  it  was 


most  revolutionary.  '<  I  say,*'  continued 
the  gallant  Member,  '^  that  it  is  calculated 
to  pull  the  Crown  off  the  King's  head, 
and  I  do  hope  that,  if  leave  should  be 
given  to  introduce  this  Bill,  the  noble  Lord 
will,  before  we  come  to  the  second  reading 
of  it,  introduce  a  clause  by  which  the 
House  of  Lords  may  be  passed  by,  in  order 
that  the  Peers  may  not  irritate  the  country 
by  the  rejection  of  it." 

Sir  George  Warrender  objected  to  this 
measure  as  much  as  any  man,  but  thought 
that  all  intemperate  language  should  be 
avoided  in  opposing  it.  Intemperance  of 
language  would  not  produce  in  the  public 
mind  that  resistance  to  this  measure  which 
he  still  hoped  to  see  generated  against  iu 
As  to  the  noble  Lord's  Motion ,  it  seemed 
to  him  a  matter  of  course,  and  he  was 
not  prepared  to  oppose  it. 

The  question  was  then  put,  when 

Mr.  W,  Dwncombe  rose  to  move  an 
Amendment,  when  the  Speaker  told  him, 
that  as  he  had  already  spoken,  he  was  not 
competent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Baring  rose  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment, of  which  the  substance  was  for 
similar  returns  of  the  Population,  &c.  of 
all  Boroughs  containing  more  than  4,000 
inhabitants. 

Sir  C.  Wetlierell  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment, because  he  wished  to  promote  every 
means  for  gaining  information  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

Mr.  W.  Duncombe  wished  to  have  7,000 
substituted  in  the  Amendment,  instead  of 
4,000. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  said,  that  he  should 
move  for  the  production  of  returns  of  each 
of  the  boroughs  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Scotland. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  if  such  a 
motion  were  made,  no  objection  would  be 
offered  to  it  on  his  side  of  the  House.  As 
to  the  Amendment  moved  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Taunton,  the  information 
which  it  called  for  was  already  before  the 
House.  If  he  wished  to  have  it  in  the 
same  paper  with  the  returns  for  which  be 
(Lord  John  Russell)  had  moved,  to  that 
also  there  would  be  no  objection. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  that  he  hoped 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  state  the  population  of  the  dif- 
ferent boroughs  to  which  the  elective  fran- 
chise was  to  be  transferred,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  those  towns,  if  any,  which  ex- 
ceeded them. 

Lord  John  SusseU  said,  that  if  the  gal* 
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Sir  C  Wetberell  said,  that  he  had  not 
objected  to  the  production  of  these  returns. 
On  the  contrary,  he  wanted  more  inform^ 
ation»  for  he  was  prepared  to  charge 
Oovernment  directly  with  having  evinced 
grosa  partiality,  according  to  the  informa* 
tioQ  which  it  had  already  given. 

Ad  hon.  Member,  on  the  Opposition 
benches,  said,  that  he  rose  to  congratulate 
the  House  on  one  circumstance,  which 
g^ave  an  air  of  novelty  to  this  discussion 
— he  meant  the  appearance  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister  to  take  part  in  it.  He  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  the  motion  for  these 
returns,  after  the  Bill  had  been  brought  in, 
emanated  from  the  same  spirit  which  bad 
displayed  itself  in  the  Budget,  and  which 
laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  men  ought 
to  legislate  first  and  inquire  afterwards. 
He  contended  that  the  noble  Lord  in  mov- 
ing for  these  returns  now,  was  acting  in 
perfect  consistency  with  the  Government 
of  which  he  formed  a  part.  He  had  no 
objection  to  the  noble  Lord's  motion. 

Mr.  Slaney  trusted  that  the  House  and 
the  country  would  mark  the  spirit  in  which 
this  opposition  was  made  by  the  hon. 
members  for  Aldborough,  for  Borough- 
bridge,  and  for  Newark,  to  the  production 
of  returns  calculated  to  elucidate  the  Bill 
of  the  noble  Lord,  which,  be  it  observed, 
was  not  yet  brought  into  Parliament. 
From  the  tone  and  temper  which  those 
hon.  Members  and  their  friends  had  ex- 
hibited on  this  occasion,  the  House  might 
judge  of  the  feelings  by  which  they  were 
actuated.  [Loud  cries  of  "  No/*  from  the 
Opposition,  and  cheers  from  the  ministerial 
benches,]  They  were  objecting  to  the 
production  of  information — to  the  produc- 
tion of  intelligence — and  why  ?  Because 
they  feared  the  light.  He  hoped  that  the 
country  would  watch  closely  the  manner 
in  which  these  Gentlemen  might  hereafter 
conduct  their  opposition  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Croker  rose,  he  said,  in  strict  ex- 
planation. He  must  tell  the  hon.  Member 
who  spoke  last,  that  so  far  from  opposing, 
he  had  approved  the  motion  of  the  noble 
Lord.  He  had  even  wanted  more  inform- 
ation than  the  noble  Lord  was  inclined 
to  give.  He  had  asked  the  noble  Lord  to 
give  him,  out  of  courtesy,  some  information 
as  to  his  Bill,  and  to  that  request  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  acceded. 

Mr.  Sadler  asserted,  that  he  had  never 
objected  to  the  production  of  further  in- 
formation; on  the  contrary^  it.  vras  the 
yery  tiuog  he  called  ibr* 


Mr.  John  Campbell  did  not  know  why 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  St.  German's 
(Sir  H.  Hardinge)  should  object  to  the 
increase  of  Members  for  Durhe^m.  Each  of 
the  towns  to  which  an  additional  Member 
was  to  be  given,  was  an  important  towa 
and  had  important  interests  to  defend. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  assorted,  that  he  had 
not  given  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  just  or  unjust  to  give  si](  new 
Members  to  the  county  of  Durham.  All 
that  he  wanted  to  see  was,  whether  the  in-> 
crease  added  to  the  representation  of  that 
county  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
other  towns  and  boroughs  not  represented. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  question 
from  which  it  had  wandered,  which  waa 
simply,  whether  the  returns  moved  for 
by  his  noble  friend  should  be  laid  on  the 
Table  or  not.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
looked  to  the  votes  of  yesterday  morning, 
they  would  have  found  that  the  returns 
as  to  the  population  of  each  city  and 
borough  in  England  and  Scotland,  now 
returning  Members  to  Parliament,  and  of 
each  city  and  borough  not  now  returning 
Members,  and  of  each  county  in  England 
and  Scotland,  had  been  laid  upon  the 
Table,  and  been  ordered  to  be  printed. 
If,  then  hon.  Gentlemen,  having  waited  till 
they  were  printed,  should  find  that  they 
did  not  contain  all  the  information  which 
they  wanted,  they  had  only  to  OKive 
for  such  returns  as  thev  wanted,  and 
Government,  he  had  no  doubt,  would 
not  refuse  to  grant  them.  He  entreated 
the  House  not  to  continue  any  longer  so 
desultory  a  conversation,  which  could  not 
lead  to  any  practical  result,  and  which 
might  be  concluded  at  once  by  reference 
to  the  papers  then  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Perceval  denied,  that  those  who 
opposed  the  measure  were  the  enemies  aa 
was  said  by  the  hon.  member  for  Shrews- 
bury, of  knowledge  and  information.  That 
side  of  the  House  wanted  information,  and 
it  was  the  Ministers  who  were  acting  be- 
fore they  possessed  it.  He  would  venture 
to  affirm,  that  the  more  light  was  thrown 
on  the  measure,  the  more  it  would  be 
scouted  by  all  intelligent  men  in  the 
country. 

An  hon.  Member  said,  that  he  would 
appeal  to  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
and  would  ask  hon.  Members  whether  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Borough- 
bridge  had  not  risen  to  object  to  the  pro- 
duction of  th«  infonoMion  which  thes^ 
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standing  ft  tneasare  which  had  taken  the 
House  and  the  country  by  surprise,  and 
which  had  been  intended  to  take  them  by 
surprise.  With  the  exception  of  the 
speeches  of  two  noble  Lords  opposite, 
tncy  had  heard  no  speech  in  support  of 
this  measure,  the  basis  and  the  argument 
of  which  had  not  been  intimidation.  Now, 
although  he  was  one  of  the  proscribed 
Members  under  this  uncompromising  plan, 
still  he  felt  that  he  should  be  no  better 
than  a  coward  if  he  were  deterred  from 
the  expression  of  his  opinions  by  menaces 
like  these.  The  speech  of  the  learned  At- 
torney General,  who,  rising  at  so  late  an 
hour,  was  not  listened  to  with  that  atten^ 
tion  which  his  eloquence  ought  always  to 
command,  was,  he  must  say,  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  aole  and  excel* 

.lent  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Boroughbridge.  The  learned  Attorney 
General  had  professed,  that  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  answer  the  vigorous  and 
manly  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Boroughbridge  ;  but  makin?  every 
allowance  for  the  confusion  which  pre- 1 
vailed  in  the  House  duriug  parts  of  the 
Attorney  General's  speech,  still,  in  his 
opinion,  that  speech  was  no  answer  to  the 
speech  which  it  professed  to  refute.  Be- 
fore, he  noticed  the  arguments  of  the 
Attorney  General,  he  would,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  glance  at  those 
of  the  hon.  members  for  Middlesex  (Mr. 

•  Hume)  and  for  Preston  (Mr.  Hunt).  The 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  said,  that 
he  was  a  professed  and  uncompromising 
radical  reformer;  and  that,  as  such,  he 
hailed  and  received  this  measure  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  that  of  other  radical 
reformers,  who  either  were  or  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  it,  because  it  went  far  be- 
yond the  expectations  of  all  of  them. 
But  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had, 
in  another  part  of  his  speech,  clearly  indi- 
cated that  he  was  satisHed  with  this 
measure  only  for  the  present,  and  that  he 
thought  Reform  ought  to  be  carried  fur- 
ther. The  hon.  Member  would  hardly  repu- 
diate his  paraphrase  of  the  hon.  Member's 
expressions,  when  he  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  given  them  to  understand, 
that  he  looked  upon  the  proposed  measure 
as  only  the  beginning  of  Reform ;  that  he 
received  it  as  a  first  instalment,  or  pay- 
ment on  account.  The  hon.  member  for 
Preston,  too,  was  astonished  at  the  mea- 
sure :  it  had  gone  far  beyond  his  expecta* 
tionsy  though  he  also  was  a  radical  re*- 


former.  Between  Members  of  all  parties 
and  sects  there  would  always  be  some 
difference,  and  between  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston,  though  both  radical  reformers, 
he  thought  he  saw  the  difference  between 
the  aristocracy  and  the  democracy  of  radi- 
calism. Thus  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston  had  said,  **  1  don't  approve  of  the 
measure :  oh  no !  I  can't  go  quite  so  far 
as  that;  but,  considering  that  it  comes 
fVom  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  I  do 
confess  that  it  is  a  very  astonishing  mea- 
sure, and  far  surpasses  all  my  expecta- 
tions." The  hon.  member  for  Preston 
said,  that  he  had  always  been  used  to 
speak  out,  and  certainly,  to  do  the  hon. 
Member  justice,  he  did  not  depart  from 
his  custom  last  night.  The  hon.  Member 
had  told  them,  that  as  to  such  a  measure 
of  Reform,  without  other  measures, 
stopping  bloodshed  and  revolution,  it 
would  do  no  such  thing ;  and,  therefore, 
observed  the  hon.  member  for  Preston, 
addressing  himself  to  the  hon.  member 
fbr  Galne  (Mr.  Macauley),  ''  your  speech 
is  nothing  to  me."  Now  he  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that,  in  choosing  between 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, and  that  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston,  he  preferred  the  latter ;  because 
the  hon.  member  for  Preston  had  mixed 
more  with  a  certain  class  of  the  people.  De- 
pending, therefore,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Preston,  he  b^ged 
to  congratulate  some  hon.  Members,  and 
to  remind  others  that  they  were  not  now 
legislating  upon  this  subject  with  blud- 
geons and  knives  at  their  throats.  This 
the  hon.  member  for  Preston  had  admitted. 
Now,  although  some  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  might  not  have  de- 
parted from  their  former  opinions,  yet  the 
opinions  of  others  of  them  had  undergone 
so  remarkable  a  change  on  the  subject  of 
Reform,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  that 
change  couM  have  been  produced  by  any- 
thing short  of  the  fear  of  imminent  and  im- 
pending danger.  It  was  a  consolation,  there- 
fore, to  hear  l^om  the  hon.  member  for  Pres- 
ton, that  they  had  time  for  deliberation ;  it 
was  a  consolation  to  receive  from  him,  who 
called  himself  the  Member  for  the  people^ 
the  assurance  that  the  danger  was  not  so 
imminent  now  as  it  was  seventeen  years 
ago.  There  was  another  power  which  had 
been  alluded  to,  a  power  which  he  ad- 
mitted was  a  very  formidable  one;  and  which 
he  admitted  ako  to  be  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
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of  Reformers^  which  was  gaining  force  and 
importance  every  day,  he  meant  the  power 
of  the  Press.  He  was  aware  that  there  was 
no   avoiding  that  power;  he  was  aware 
that  whatever  the  Members  said  or  did, 
even  in  the  most  privileged  places,  they 
were  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
amenable  to  that  tremendous  power.     He 
did  not  complain  of  that  power,  he  ac- 
knowledged it;  and  all  that  he  would  say 
in  seeming  rebellion  to  it  was,  that  he 
would  not  succumb  to  it  where  his  con- 
science told  him  he  ought  to  resist  it,  and 
that  he  would  not  abandon  at  its  dictation 
those  opinions  which  his  duty  taught  him 
to  adhere  to.    Tremendous  as  that  power 
was,  wide  and  fearful  as  he  acknowledged 
its   influence  to  be,  still  he  would    not 
shrink  from  the  expression  of  his  opinions 
through  the  fear  of  it.    Reverting  to  the 
'  measure  under  discussion,  allow  him  to 
observe,  that  it  had  not  only  been  intro- 
duced under  the  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces to  which  he  had  already  alluded,  but 
that  it  had  been  accompanied  also  by  an* 
:  other  equally  extraordinary.    In  a  manner 
the  most  unconstitutional  they  had  been 
\  told  that  the  measure  had  been  introduced 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign.    The 
noble  Lord  (Ebrington)  who  had  intro* 
.  duced  that  topic  last  night,  had  been  told 
by  the  Speaker,  not  only  that  it  was  im- 
..  proper,  but  that  it  was  unnecessary,  for 
that   the  right  hon.   Gentlemen  opposite 
being  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  as  Mi* 
.  listers  of  the  Crown  might  be  dismissed 
It  the  Royal  pleasure,  it  must  be  taken 
for  granted  that  any  measure  introduced 
.  >y  them  was  introduced  with  the  sanction 
)f  the  Sovereign. 

Tbe  Speaker.-^^o ;  I  did  not  say  with  the 
*  sanction,"  but  with  the  **  cognizance," 
)f  the  Sovereign. 

Mr.  G.  Bankes  continued.    Besides  his 
ntroduction  of  the  name  of  the  Sovereign, 
hey  had  been  threatened  with  a  dissolu- 
ion ;  so  that,  in  fact,  by  coupling  the  two, 
his  plain  inference  came  out--'*'  The  King 
'    ays  you  must  pass  it ;  for  he  approves  it ; 
nd  if  you  refuse  it,  he  will  dissolve  you." 
ie  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  intended 
o  hold  this  language ;  but  he  must  con- 
end,  that  what  they  had  been  toldamount- 
d  in  effect  to  nothing  short  of  it.     The 
oble  Lord,  who  had  been  called  to  order 
ist  night,  had  excused  himself  on  the 
'  round  that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  in 
nother  place,  had  said,  that  the  measure 
ad  received  the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign ; 


but  then  the  noble  Lord  should  have  re- 
collected   that    that    Minister    did    not 
accompany  that  intimation  with  the  threat 
of  a  dissolution.     He  contended  that  the 
precedent  was  a  most  unfortunate  one,  for 
the  present  Government  to  introduce  a  Bill 
of  this  description,  and  then  to  state  the 
consequences  which  would  follow  its  re- 
jection.    The  arguments  which  had  been 
so  effectually  urged  last  night  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  the  member  for  Bo- 
roughbridge,  regarding  the  taking  away 
of  corporate  rights,  had  been  received 
by  the  House  with  that  attention  which 
they  deserved,  and  he    had   not  heard 
from   the   Attorney   General,    who   had 
attempted  to  answer  that  learned  Member, 
a  single  argument  against  the  position 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  fViend  had 
taken  upon  that  point.    He  had  not  heard  ^ 
a  single  precedent,  bad  or  good,  produced 
for  this  spoliation  of  corporate  rights,  ex- 
cept that  which  had  been  mentioned  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Newport,  who  had 
spoken  on  that  side  of  the  House,  and  who 
had  alluded  to  the  taking  away  of  the 
charters  of  the  corporations  in  the  time  of 
James  2nd,  as  the  only  analogous  prece- 
dent which  our  history  furnished  for  such  a 
measure  as  this.    The  learned  Attorney 
General  had  said,  that  that  was  not  a  case 
in  point;  but  it  was  not  described  exactly 
as  such.     It  was  spoken  of  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  one  of  the  greatest  abuses,  and 
one  of  those  which  had  called  for  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Legislature' to  save  the 
Constitution  of  the  country/  by  taking  the 
Crown  from  the  head  of  an  unworthy 
King.     The  objection  to  the  proposition 
with  regard  to  the  corporations  did  not  lie 
against  the  opening  of  corporations,  but 
against  the  taking  away  one  or  two  Mem- 
bers from  them.     Did  not  such  a  proposi- 
tion as  that  deserve  the  epithets  which  had 
been  applied  to  it,  and  was  it  not  truly 
described  when  characterized  as  a  spolia- 
tion and  robbery  ?    The  learned  Attorney 
General  had  referred  to  the  plan  of  Reform 
which  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  had  stated,  that 
Lord    Clarendon    had    given    it    as  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  one  which  was  well 
worthy   of  imitation  by   other    parties. 
Now  let  them  but  just  see  how  that  plan 
of  Reform  had  worked.    It  was  only  two 
years  since  that  part  of  our  Parliamentary 
Debates  had  been  recovered,  and  they 
had    been   since   published,     giving   us 
an  account  of  what  had  occurred  in  thii 
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reformed  Parliament  of  Cromwell.  A 
perusal  of  them  would  satisfy  any  one 
that  their  loss  altogether  would  not  have 
been  a  very  great  one,  for  everything  that 
was  absurd,  and  futile,  and  ridiculous, 
it  would  appear  from  those  Debates,  had 
taken  place  in  this  reformed  Parliament. 
As  a  test,  however,  of  the  merits  of  this 
reformed  Parliament,  he  should  quote  to 
the  House  the  opinion  of  the  parent  of 
the  measure,  after  he  had  tried  it  by  ex- 
periment. He  should  read  a  short  extract 
from  the  speech  of  the  Protector  Cromwell, 
on  dissolving  this  Parliament.  His  words 
were  as  follow  : — "  My  Lords,  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  had 
very  comfortable  expectations  that  God 
would  make  the  meeting  of  this  Parliament 
a  blessing ;  and  the  Lord  be  my  witness, 
I  desired  the  carrying'  on  the  a£Pairs  of 
the  nation  to  these  ^nds.  Having  pro- 
ceeded upon  these  terms,  and  finding 
such  a  spirit  as  is  too  much  predominant, 
every  thing  being  too  high  or  too  low, 
where  virtue,  honesty,  piety  and  justice  are 
omitted,  I  thought  I  had  been  doing  that 
which  was  my  duty,  and  thought  it  would 
have  satisfied  you  ;  but  if  every  thing  must 
be  too  high  or  too  low,  you  are  not  to 
be  satisfied.  You  have  not  only  disjointed 
yourselves,  but  the  whole  nation,  which 
is  in  the  likelihood  of  running  into  more 
confusion  in  these  fifteen  or  sixteen  days 
that  you  have  sat,  than  it  hath  been  from 
the  rising  of  the  last  session  to  this  day. 
And  if  this  be  the  end  of  your  sitting,  and 
if  this  be  your  carriage,  I  think  it  high 
time  that  an  end  be  put  to  your  sitting, 
and  I  do  dissolve  this  Parliament,  and  let 
God  judge  between  roe  and  you.''  That 
was  the  Parliament  which  had  been  re- 
formed and  amended  on  the  plan  which 
had  been  praised  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  the  Attorney  General.  Cromwell 
had  given  that  Parliament  two  trials — in 
the  first  instance  of  five  months,  and  in 
the  second  of  sixteen  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  dissolved  it,  with  the  speech  from 
which  he  had  read  those  extracts,  convey- 
ing the  opinion  which  the  Protector  enter- 
tained of  a  Parliament  which  had  been 
formed  upon  what  had  been  called  by  the  At- 
torney-General'*  the  best  conservative  prin- 
ciple." He  was  ready  to  maintain  the  just- 
ice of  the  epithet  which  had  been  applied  to 
this  measure  by  the  gallant  Member  on 
his  side  of  the  House,  who  had  properly 
called  it  a  ''  revolutionary  *'  measure.  He 
would  quote*  in  support  of  ths^t  opiqion, 


an  authority  which  he  was  sure  would  be 
received  with  respect  in  that  House, — he 
meant  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson.  He  would  read  to  the  House  an 
extract  from  a  speech  of  that  able  man, 
delivered  in  that  House  in  the  course  of 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  and  in 
doing  so  he  begged  particularly  for  the 
attention  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Montgomery.  In 
alluding  to  those  general  and  sweeping 
measures  of  Reform,  resembling  that  which 
had  now  been  brought  forward  by  ihe 
noble  Lord  opposite,  Mr.  Huskisson  de- 
livered his  sentiments  in  the  following 
emphatic  terms.  He  would  quote  from 
Hansard't  Parliamentary  Debates^  the 
following  passage  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
1830 : — "  As  to  a  more  extensive  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  a  measure  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  a  general  revision,  recon- 
struction, and  remodelling,  of  our  pre- 
sent Constitution, — to  such  a  general 
revision  and  change  of  our  Consti- 
tution, he  (Mr.  Huskisson)  had  been  al- 
ways opposed ;  and«  while  he  had  a  seat 
in  that  House,  he  should  give  it  his  most 
decided  opposition.  He  conceived,  that 
if  such  an  extensive  Reform  were  effected, 
they  might  go  on  for  two  or  three  sessions, 
in  good  and  easy  times,  and  such  a  re- 
formed Parliament  might  adapt  itself  to 
our  mode  of  government,  and  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  the  country ;  but  if  such  an 
extensive  change  were  effected  in  the 
constitution  of  Parliament,  sure  he  was, 
that  whenever  an  occasion  arose  of 
great  popular  excitement  or  reaction,  the 
consequence  would  be,  a  total  subversbn  of 
our  Constitution,  followed  by  complete 
confusion  and  anarchy,  terminating  first 
in  the  tyranny  of  a  fierce  democracy,  and 
then  in  that  of  a  militarv  despotism,  these 
two  great  calamities  maintaining  that  na- 
tural order  of  succession  which  they  have 
been  always  hitherto  seen  to  observe."* 
That  authority  sufficiently  bore  out  his 
gallant  friend  in  designating  this  as  a  re- 
volutionary measure.  Not  more  than 
twelve  months  ago,  Mr.  Huskisson  had 
denounced,  in  the  strong  and  emphatic 
language  to  which  he  had  referrecl,  any 
measure  of  such  a  description.      Such 
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measures  were  so  denounced  by  a  man 
who  belonged  not  to  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  who  had  sprung  himself  from  the 
people,  and  who  felt  with  them  and  for 
them.  With  the  weight  of  such  an  au- 
thority against  them,  even  those  who  had 
been  always  friendly  to  such  measures 
should  pause  and  reflect  before  they  urged 
them  forward ;  but  that  the  political 
associates  of  Mr.  Huskisson — that  the 
men  who  had  been  bred  up  under  him, 
and  who  held  the  principles  which  had 
been  held  by  him — should,  so  soon  after 
his  death,  be  parties  to  the  introduction 
of  such  a  measure  as  the  present,  was 
certainly  a  most  extraordinary  and  unac- 
countable fact.  The  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  (the  Attorney  General)  had  re- 
ferred to  the  early  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  .for 
opinions  which  he  had  expressed  in  favour 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  but  he  (Mr. 
Bankes)  would  prefer  to  quote  from  the 
latter  speeches  of  that  powerful  and 
eloquent  man,  at  a  period  when  his  judg- 
ment was  matured  by  age  and  experience. 
He  would  refer  the  House  to  the  speech 
which  Mr.  Pitt  made  upon  the  Irish  Union. 
If  there  were  one  measure  more  than  another 
upon  which  that  illustrious  statesman  de- 
sired to  rest  his  fame,  and  which  he  was 
anxious  should  be  his  memorial  with  pos- 
terity, it  was  the  great  and  difficult  mea- 
sure of  the  legislative  union  between  the 
two  countries.  They  would  see  how,  upon 
that  occasion,  he  expressed  himself  with 
regard  to  Reform.  Having  been  taunted 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  with  the 
opinions  which  he  had  held  in  his  early 
days  upon  that  question,  Mr.  Pitt  deli-' 
vered  the  sentiments  which  he  would  then 
read  to  the  House.  "  It  would  not,  per- 
haps, be  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
more  upon  this  topic  (Reform) ;  yet  know- 
in|r,  Sir,  how  strong  some  opinions  are  on  the 
subject,  and  knowing  the  share  I  formerly 
had  myself  in  sentiments  of  that  nature, 
I  must  declare  that  I  do  not  wish  to  avoid 
the  discussion,  1  rather  desire  to  disclose 
my  most  secret  thoughts  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform,  as  I  do  notthink  myself 
authorised,  from  a  firm  conviction  of  their 
purity  and  justice,  to  decline  any  investi- 
gation upon  that  topic,  respecting  which  I 
did  once  entertain  a  different  opinion." — 
**  As  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the  least  reserve 
with  the  House,  I  must  say,  that  if  anything 
could  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  question  of 
Union — if  anything  could,  in  my  mind, 
counterbalance  the  advantages  that  must 
VOL.  11.  {SS5J} 


result  from  it — it  would  be  the  necessity  of 
disturbing  the  Representation  of  England; 
but  that  necessity  fortunately  does  not 
exist.  Seeing  all  that  I  have  seen  since 
the  period  when  I  entertained  a  different 
opinion — seeing,  that  where  the  greatest 
changes  have  taken  place,  the  most  dread- 
ful consequences  have  ensued,  and  which 
have  not  been  confined  to  that  country 
where  the  change  took  place,  but  have 
spread  their  malignant  influence  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  shaken 
the  fabric  of  every  Government;  seeing 
that,  in  this  general  shock,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Great  Britain  has  alone  remained 
pure  and  untouched  in  its  vital  principles : 
when  I  ^ee,  that  it  has  resisted  all  the 
eftbrts  of  Jacobinism,  sheltering  itself 
under  the  pretence  of  a  love  of  liberty : 
when  I  see,  that  it  has  supported  itself 
against  the  open  attacks  of  its  enemies, 
and  against  the  more  dangerous  Reforms' 
of  its  professed  friends  ; — I  say.  Sir,  when 
I  consider  all  these  circumstances,  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  myself  if  any  former 
opinions  of  mine  could  now  induce  me  to 
think  that  the  form  of  Representation  which, 
in  such  times  as  the  present,  has  been 
found  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  interests  and  securing  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  should  be  dis- 
turbed from  any  love  of  experiment,  or 
any  predilection  for  theory.  Upon  this 
subject.  Sir,  I  think  it  right  to  state  the 
inmost  thoughts  of  my  mind  ;  I  think  it 
right  to  declare  my  most  decided  opinion, 
that  even  if  the  times  were  proper  for  ex- 
periments, any  change  in  such  a  Constitu- 
tion must  be  considered  as  an  evil."* 
He  trusted  that  he  had  said  enough  to 
satisfy  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster 
that  he  was  not  unable  to  fulfil  his 
promise  to  bring  forward  great  authorities 
for  the  principles  which  he  advocated 
on  this  question,  and  that  he  was  therefore 
justified,  without  incurring  the  censure 
of  that  hon.  Member  in  considering  and 
describing  this  as  a  revolutionary  measure. 
Mr.  Hobhouse  thought,  that  after  the 
personal  call  which  had  been  made  upon 
him  by  his  learned  friend,  he  was  some- 
what justified  in  taking  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  address  the  House.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  able  address  which  had  been  just 
delivered  by  his  learned  fri^d,  and  not- 
withstanding the  confident  and  powerful 
tone  in  which  he  had  addressed  himself  to 
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the  House,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
speech  to  him,  he  thought  that  he  should 
be  able  to  show,  from  as  good  an  author- 
ity as  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's — for 
the  authority  to  which  he  meant  to  refer 
was  the  same  as  had  been  referred  to  by 
his  hon.  friend,  namely,  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Pitt, — he  thought  he  should  be  able, 
he  said,  to  show  from  that  authority,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  H.  Hard- 
inge)  was  not  justified  in  calling  the  mea- 
sure which  had  been  brought  forward  by 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  a  revolutionary 
measure.  When  the  present  measure  was 
first  brought  forward  by  the  uoble  Lord 
opposite  on  Tuesday  night,  sitting  as  he 
did  in  that  region  of  the  House  [the  Oppo- 
sition benches],  which  had  been  his  abode 
from  his  first  entrance  into  Parliament  up 
to  the  present  moment,  he  could  not  help 
observing,  with  astonishment,  (and  in  mak- 
ing the  disclosure  he  supposed  he  did  not 
commit  any  breach  of  confidence,  or  violate 
what  was  due  to  proper  privacy)  not  the 
indignation,  but  the  delight,  with  which 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord,  as  he 
unfolded  it  to  the  House,  was  received  by 
the  hon.  Members  who  sat  around  him. 
Those  hon.  Members  well  knew  what  were 
dangerous  subjects  to  propose;  they  had 
themselves  experience  in  that  way,  and 
they  viewed  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  as  one  calculated  to  drive  out 
the  present  Ministers,  and*  replace  them- 
selves in  their  former  situations.  They 
appeared  then  to  think  that  the  day  was 
not  distant  when  they  were  to  regain  their 
old  places,  and  when  his  friends  opposite 
Tvould  be  sent  back  to  that  side  of  the 
House,  to  advocate  still,  but  with  less 
chance  of  success,  the  rights  of  the  people. 
In  the  conversations  which  passed  amongst 
those  hon.  Members,  while  the  noble  Lord 
(John  Russell)  was  explaining  the  features 
of  the  Bill,  he  (Mr.  Hobhouse)  heard  no- 
thing about  the  measure  being  a  revolu- 
tionary one  ;  he  heard  nothing  from  any 
one  of  them  but  the  language  of  congratu- 
lation. Since,  however,  that  measure  had 
been  denounced  by  his  hon,  friend,  the 
member  for  Corfe  (Castle,  as  a  revolution- 
ary measure,  it  had  been  also  denounced  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Borough- 
bridge  ;  and  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Repre- 
sentative for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
had  shadowed  it  out  as  something  almost 
as  bad  as  the  murder  of  Charles  1st.  H» 
had  heard  much  abuse  levelled  against  this 
measurei  but  he  begged  to  remark^  that 


in  the  way  of  argument,  or  proofs,  or  do- 
cumentSy  he  had  heard  nothtne^  urged 
against  the  proposition  of  his  noble  friend 
opposite.  Nothing  had  been  adduced  to 
prove  that  if  this  Bill  passed,  the  people  of 
England  would  lose  their  constitutional 
rights, — that  the  Monarchy  would  be  de- 
stroyed,— and  that  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm — the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons — 
would  cease  to  exist.  To  listen  to  the 
language  which  had  been  employed  by 
some  of  those  who  opposed  this  naeaaure, 
one  would  think  that  these,  if  not  more 
dreadful  consequences,  would  result  from 
this  Bill ;  but  where  were  the  proofs  to 
substantiate  such  absurd  assertions  ?  His 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Corfe  Castle, 
had  adverted  to  the  authority  of  Mr,  Hus- 
kisson.  He  did  not  mean  to  undervalue 
the  authority  of  Mr.  HuskissoQ,  and, 
indeed,  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
death  of  that  Statesman,  he  believed  that 
he  was  more  inclined  to  pav  attention  to 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Huskissou  in  his 
parliamentary  proceedings,  than  his  hoa. 
and  learned  friend  was.  In  Mr.  Huskis- 
son's  opinions,  however,  upon  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  he  had  never  participated. 
He  had  never  been  the  disciple  of  Mr. 
Huskisson ;  and  if  his  hon.  friend  meant 
to  convey  a  sarcasm  in  turning  towards 
him,  when  he  quoted  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  it  was  a  rather  waggish  mode 
of  attacking  some  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite.  As  to  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Huskisson,  therefore,  on  this  subject, 
he  (Mr.  Hobhouse)  begged  to  saVf  with  all 
due  respect,  that  it  was  no  autnority  for 
him.  His  hon.  friend  had  also  quoted  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  he  had  quoted  from 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  speeches  that 
that  marvellous  man  had  ever  made — ^he 
alluded  to  the  speech  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Pitt  on  the  31st  of  January,  1799,  oo  the 
subject  of  the  Legislative  Union.  Now,  in 
answering  his  hon.  friend,  he  thought,  that 
he  could  also  pr  iduce  a  most  complete 
answer  from  the  lips  of  that  same  great 
man,  to  the  learning  as  well  as  the  law 
with  which  the  House  had  been  favoured 
by  the  hon,  and  learned  member  for 
Borouchbridge*  What  did  Mr,  Pitt  say 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  to  take  awav  corporate 
rights,  and  to  disfranchise  such  boroughs 
as  it  might  think  fit?  l^t  the  House 
mark  the  masterly  and  overpowering  man- 
ner in  which  he  disposed  of  the  trumpery 
precedent  which  was  tbeu  set  up  as  it  had 
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been  now,  that  the  Parliament  of  the 
country  had  no  right  to  alter  the  Repre> 
sentation  of  the  country, —  that  it  i^as 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Consti- 
tution, that   the    Legislature   could  not 
entertain  the  question  as  to  the  disfran- 
chisement of  lx>roughs,   and   tbe  taking 
away  of  corporate  rights,  unless  in  cases 
where    delinquency    had    been    proved. 
What  was  Mr.  Pitt's  answer  op  that  occa- 
sion to  such  ai^uments  ?     He  should  read 
it  to  the  House  from  his  speech  upon  the 
Union.     He  might,  in    passing,  remark 
that  he  could  not  possibly  divine,  while 
looking    into  Mr.  Pitt's   speeches,  that 
morning,  for  the  extract  which  he  was 
about  to  read,  that  he  and  his  hen.  friend, 
tbe  member  for  Corfe  Castle,  should  be 
poaching  on  the  same  manor,  and  that 
they  should  have  gone  to  the  ssime  speeches 
for  their  authority.    The  decisive  passage 
which  he  should  quote  from  Mr.  Pitt  would 
settle,  as  far  as  authority  could  settle  any 
thingt  the  arguments  which  had  been  put 
forward  last  night  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Boroughbridge  on  this  point, 
and  which,  indeed,  had  been  already  tole- 
rably well  disposed  of  by  the  Attorney 
General.     And  in  quoting  that  passage  he 
would  beg  to  say,  that  though  Mr.  Pitt 
might  not  have  been  as  learned  in  the 
subtleties  and  difficulties  of  the  law,  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Boroughbridge,  he 
was  at  least  as  high  an  authority  in  a 
matter  connected  .with  English  history  and 
tbe  principles    of  constitutional  govern- 
ment.   The  following  was  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Pitt  on  this  subject ; — **  If  this  prin- 
ciple, of  the  incompetency  of  Parliament 
to  ihe  decision  of  the  measure,  be  admitted, 
or  If  it  be  contended  that  Parliament  has 
no  legitimate  authority  to  discuss  and  de- 
cide upon  it,  you  will  be  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  recognizing  a  principle,  the 
most  dangerous  that  ever  was  adopted  in 
any  civilized  state.     I  mean  the  principle, 
that  Parliament  cannot  adopt  any  mea- 
sure new  in  its  nature,  and  of  great  im- 
portance, without  appsalino^  to  the  con- 
stituent and  delegating  authority  for  direc- 
tions.    If  that  doctrine  be  true,  look  to 
what  an  extent  it  will  carry  you.     If  such 
an  argument  could  be  set  up  and  main- 
tained, you  acted  without  any  legitimate 
authority  when  you  created  the  Represent- 
ation of  the  Principality  pf  Wales,  or  of 
either  of  the  counties  palatine  of  England. 
£very  law  that  Parliament  ever  made, 
jrithput  that  appeal,  either  ^s  tp  it»  awi) 


frame  and  constitution,  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  electors  or  the  elected,  as  to 
the  great  and  fundamental  point  of  the 
succession  to  the  Crown,  was  a  breach  of 
treaty,  and  an  act  of  usurpation.  If  we 
turn  to  Ireland  itself,  what  do  Gentlemen 
think  of  the  power  of  that  Parliament 
which,  without  any  fresh  delegation  from 
its  Protestant  constituents,  associates 
to  itself  all  the  Catholic  electors,  and 
thus  destroys  a  fundamental  distinction  on 
which  it  was  formed  ?  God  forbid  that  I 
should  object  to  or  blame  any  of  these 
measures.  I  am  only  stating  the  extent 
to  which  the  principle,  that  Parliament 
has  no  authority  to  aecide  upon  the  pre- 
sent measure,  will  lead;  and  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted in  one  case,  it  must  be  admitted  in 
all.  Will  any  man  say,  that  (although  a 
Protestant  Parliament  in  Ireland,  chosen 
exclusively  by  Protestant  constituents, 
has,  by  its  own  inherent  power,  and  with* 
out  consulting  those  constituents,  admit- 
ted and  comprehended  the  Catholics  who 
were  till  then,  in  fact,  a  separate  commu- 
nity) that  Parliament  cannot  associate 
itself  with  another  Protestant  community, 
represented  by  a  Protestant  Parliament, 
having  one  interest  with  itself,  and  similar 
in  its  laws,  its  constitution,  and  its  estab- 
lished religion  ?  What  must  be  said  by 
those  who  have  at  any  time  been  friends 
to  any  plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
particularly  such  as  have  been  most  re- 
cently brought  forward,  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  ?  Whatever  may  have 
been  thought  of  the  propriety  of  the  mea- 
sure, I  never  heard  any  doubt  of  the  com- 
petency of  Parliament  to  consider  and 
discuss  it.  Yet  I  defy  any  man  to  main- 
tain the  principle  of  those  plans,  without 
contending  that,  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- . 
ment,  he  possesses  a  right  to  concur  in  dis- 
franchising those  who  sent  him  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  select  others,  by  whom  he 
was  not  elected,  in  their  stead."  •  Having 
read  that  extract,  he  should  suppose  that 
they  had  now  completely  done  with  the 
arguments  about  corporation  robbery,  and 
about  the  incompetency  of  Parliament  to 
deal  with  corporate  franchises.  There  was 
authority  for  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Boroughbridge,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  House  would  hear  no  more  of  the 
present  measure  being  a  corporation  rob- 
bery, and  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  not,  indeed,  a  Special  Pleader 

*  Hansard's  Pa^l,  Hist.  vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  26Q-^ 
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he  was  not  the  first  man  at  the  Chancery 
Bar :  with  respect  to  the  details  of  Chan- 
cery practice,  he  would  not  place  the 
authority  of  Mr,  Pitt  in  competition  with 
that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Borough- 
bridge  ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  knew  something  of 
constitutional  law,  and  did.  not  think 
that  there  was  any  thing  illegal  in  the 
disfranchisement  of  corporate  boroughs, 
or  that  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
Parliament  could  be  looked  upon  as  an 
act  of  spoliation  and  robbery.  Mr.  Pitt 
still  more  strongly  expressed  himself 
against  the  principle  insisted  upon  by  the 
learned  member  for  Boroughbridge,  in  the 
passage  immediately  succeeding  that  which 
he  (Mr.  Hobhouse)  had  quoted.  "  I  am 
sure,"  continued  Mr.  Pitt  "  that  no  suffi- 
cient distinction,  in  point  of  principle,  can 
be  successfully  maintained  for  a  single 
moment ;  nor  should  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  this  point  in  the  manner  I 
do,  were  I  not  convinced  that  it  is  con- 
nected, in  part,  with  all  those  false  and 
dangerous  notions  on  the  subject  of  go- 
vernment which  have  lately  become  too 
prevalent  in  the  world.  It  may,  in  fact, 
be  traced  to  that  gross  perversion  of  the 
principles  of  all  political  society  which 
rests  on  the  supposition  that  there  exists 
continually  in  every  government  a  sove- 
reignty in  abeyance  (as  it  were)  on  the 
part  of  the  people;  ready  to  be  called 
forth  on  every  occasion,  or  rather  on  every 
pretence,  when  it  may  suit  the  purposes 
of  party  or  faction,  who  are  the  advocates 
of  this  doctrine,  to  support  an  occasion 
for  its  exertion."  Mr.  Pitt  further  said, 
**  that  this  false  and  dangerous  mockery 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  in  truth 
one  of  the  chief  elements  of  Jacobinism, 
one  of  the  most  favourite  impostures  to 
mislead  the  understanding,  and  to  flatter 
and  inflame  the  passions  of  the  mass  of 
mankind."  It  was  thus  that  Mr.  Pitt 
disposed  of  the  principle,  that  Parliament 
was  not  authorised  to  touch  the  charters  of 
towns  or  the  representation  of  the  people 
under  the  idea  that  they  had  an  authority 
superior  to  that  of  Parliament,  so  that  it 
would  be  found  that  he  was  travelling  to 
the  same  constitutional  end  as  his  hon. 
friend,  only  it  happened  that  they  were 
going  by  different  roads.  His  learned 
and  hon.  friend  had  fallen  into  the  unfor- 
tunate trap  that  had  been  laid  for  him  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Boroughbridge,  with 
respect  to  the  Parliament  in  the  days  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.    He  had  warned  the 


learned  ex-Attorney-general  last  night  of 
his  error,  but  there  were  some  CrenUemen 
that  would  not  take  advice,  and  least  of 
all  from  an  enemy.  If  his  learned  friend 
had  only  extended  his  reading  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  speech,  he  would  not  have  quoted  a 
portion  of  that  celebrated  harangue ;  so  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  ex- Attorney-general 
had  only  consulted  history  before  he 
quoted  it,  he  would  hardly  have  refer- 
red to  the  conduct  of  Cromwell.  If  he 
had  only  looked  into  a  page  of  Hume, 
—  certainly  a  very  popular  and  com- 
monly read  author,  —  he  would  have 
found  a  full  and  accurate  statement,  why 
Oliver  Cromwell  dismissed  the  Parliament 
after  the  short  space  of  eighteen  dap. 
So  far  from  the  learned  and  hon.  Gentle- 
man's assertion  being  founded  in  truth,  he 
would  have  learned  from  the  historian,  that 
Cromwell  dismissed  that  Parliament  for 
the  very  reasons  for  which  some  of  those 
who  heard  him  would  wish  to  have  just 
such  a  Parliament  now.  It  was  because 
he  found  by  their  proceedings  that  the 
Parliament  completely  represented  the 
people  of  England,  and  was  swayed  by  the 
public  voice,  and  influenced  by  the  good 
of  the  country.  What  was  it  that  Par- 
liament did  ?  As  Hume  said,  these  very 
intemperate  popular  gentlemen  did  not 
want  to  flatter  the  government  of  the 
Protector,  but  they  wished  to  begin  to 
pull  to  pieces  the  instrument  of  ^vem- 
ment,  and  Cromwell  in  his  Privy  Council 
said,  that  although  they  were  called  to- 
gether to  consult  for  the  good  of  i!  ^ 
country,  they  forgot  the  authority  li 
which  they  were  called  together,  and  that 
therefore  thev  should  sit  no  longrer.  This 
was  because  they  really  were  the  Represent- 
atives of  the  people  of  England,  and  had 
the  good  of  the  people  at  heart — thev 
were  the  Representatives  whom  Lord  Cla- 
rendon said,  were  worthy  of  more  warrant- 
able authority,  and  deserving  of  belter 
times— they  were,  in  fact,  Representatives 
whom  Cromwell's  sagacity  at  once  saw 
were  totally  incompatible  with  tyranny. 
No  man  better  knew  how  to  speak  lucidly 
and  forcibly  than  Cromwell,  when  he  fonod 
it  necessary,  and  wished  to  be  understood : 
and,  on  the  contrary,  no  man  knew  better 
how  to  involve  a  speech  or  perplex  a  sab- 
ject — not  even  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Boroughbridge,  when  he  had  any 
thing  to  conceal.  This  was  the  declared 
and  open  reason  why  Cromwell  disiolved 
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been  now,  that  the  Parliament  of  the 
20\xntxy  had  no  right  to  alter  the  Repre- 
ftentation  of  the  country, —  that  it  was 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Consti- 
tution, that   the    Legislature   could  not 
3ntertain  the  question  as  to  the  disfran- 
chisement of  boroughs,   and   the  taking 
away  of  corporate  rights,  unless  in  cases 
where    delinquency    had    been    proved. 
What  was  Mr.  Pitt's  answer  dp  that  occa- 
sion to  such  arguments  ?     He  should  read 
it  to  the  House  from  his  speech  upon  the 
Union.     He  might,  in    passing,  remark 
that   he  could  not  possibly  divine,  while 
looking    into  Mr.  Pitt's   speeches,  that 
morning,  for  the  extract  which  he  was 
about  to  read,  that  he  and  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Corfe  Castle,  should  be 
poaching  on  the  same  manor,  and  that 
they  should  have  gone  to  the  same  speeches 
for  their  authority.    The  decisive  passage 
which  he  should  quote  from  Mr.  Pitt  would 
settle,  as  far  as  authority  could  settle  any 
thing,  the  arguments  which  had  been  put 
forward  last  night  by  the  hon.  and  (earned 
member  for  Boroughbridge  on  this  point, 
and  which,  indeed,  had  been  already  tole- 
rably    well  disposed  of  by  the  Attorney 
General.     And  in  quoting  that  passage  he 
would   beg  to  say,  that  though  Mr.  Pitt 
might  not  have  been  as  learned  in  the 
subtleties  and  difficulties  of  the  law,  as 
the  Hon.  member  for  Boroughbridge,  he 
was  at   least  as  high  an  authority  in  a 
matter  connected  .with  English  history  and 
the  principles    of  constitutional  govern- 
ment.    The  following  was  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Pitt  on  this  subject ; — **  If  this  prin- 
ciple, of  the  incompetency  of  Parliament 
to  tlie  decision  of  the  measure,  be  admitted, 
or  if  it  be  contended  that  Parliament  has 
no  legitimate  authority  to  discuss  and  de- 
cide upon  it,  you  will  be  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  recognizing  a  principle,  the 
most  dangerous  that  ever  was  adopted  in 
any  civilized  state.     I  mean  the  principle, 
that  Parliament  cannot  adopt  any  mea- 
sure new  in  its  nature,  and  of  great  im- 
portance, without  appealing  to  the  con- 
stituent and  delegating  authority  for  direc- 
tions.    If  that  doctrine  be  true,  look  to 
what  an  extent  it  will  carry  you.     If  such 
an  argument  could  be  set  up  and  main- 
tained, you  acted  without  any  legitimate 
authority  when  you  created  the  Represent- 
ation of  the  Principality  of  Wales,  or  of 
either  of  the  counties  palatine  of  England. 
Every  law  that  Parliament  ever  made, 
jRrithoMt  tj|>at  appeal^  either  ^  tQ  it»  own 


frame  and  constitution,  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  electors  or  the  elected,  as  to 
the  great  and  fundamental  point  of  the 
succession  to  the  Crown,  was  a  breach  of 
treaty,  and  an  act  of  usurpation.  If  we 
turn  to  Ireland  itself,  what  do  Gentlemen 
think  of  the  power  of  that  Parliament 
which,  without  any  fresh  delegation  from 
its  Protestant  constituents,  associates 
to  itself  all  the  Catholic  electors,  and 
thus  destroys  a  fundamental  distinction  on 
which  it  was  formed  ?  God  forbid  that  I 
should  object  to  or  blame  any  of  these 
measures.  I  am  only  stating  the  extent 
to  which  the  principle,  that  Parliament 
has  no  authority  to  decide  upon  the  pre- 
sent measure,  will  lead;  and  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted in  one  case,  it  must  be  admitted  in 
all.  Will  any  man  say,  that  (although  a 
Protestant  Parliament  in  Ireland,  chosen 
exclusively  by  Protestant  constituents, 
has,  by  its  own  inherent  power,  and  with* 
out  consulting  those  constituents,  admit- 
ted and  comprehended  the  Catholics  who 
were  till  then,  in  fact,  a  separate  commu- 
nity) that  Parliament  cannot  associate 
itself  with  another  Protestant  community, 
represented  by  a  Protestant  Parliament, 
having  one  interest  with  itself,  and  similar 
in  its  laws,  its  constitution,  and  its  estab- 
lished religion  ?  What  must  be  said  by 
those  who  have  at  any  time  been  friends 
to  any  plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
particularly  such  as  have  been  most  re- 
cently brought  forward,  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  ?  Whatever  may  have 
been  thought  of  the  propriety  of  the  mea- 
sure, I  never  heard  any  doubt  of  the  com- 
petency of  Parliament  to  consider  and 
discuss  it.  Yet  I  defy  any  man  to  main- 
tain the  principle  of  those  plans,  without 
contending  that,  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- . 
ment,  he  possesses  a  right  to  concur  in  dis- 
franchising those  who  sent  him  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  select  others,  by  whom  he 
was  not  elected,  in  their  stead."  •  Having 
read  that  extract,  he  should  suppose  that 
they  had  now  completely  done  with  the 
arguments  about  corporation  robbery,  and 
about  the  incompetency  of  Parliament  to 
deal  with  corporate  franchises.  There  was 
authority  for  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Boroughbridge,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  House  would  hear  no  more  of  the 
present  measure  being  a  corporation  rob- 
bery, and  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  not,  indeed,  a  Special  Pleader 
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learned  Member,  therefore,  was  wrong, 
entirely  wrong,  in  asserting  that  it  was  a 
popular  party  or  a  popular  Parliament 
that  brought  the  King  to  the  block.  If  he 
travelled  from  ancient  to  modern  times, 
the  hon.  member  for  Oxford  would  be 
found  equally  wrong  in  all  his  facts,  and 
equally  confused  and  mistaken  in  his  view 
of  them.  He  had  said,  that  wherever  de- 
mocratic or  popular  assemblies  had  been 
tried,  they  had  been  found  in  practice  to 
be  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  monarchy. 
What  were  the  two  instances  he  had 
quoted  to  make  out  such  an  extraordinary 
opinion  ?  First,  the  hon.  Member  had 
quoted  the  recent  political  history  of  Spain. 
He  (Mr.  Hobhouse)  would  ask,  whether  it 
was  the  Cortes  of  Spain  that  dethroned 
Ferdinand  7th.  He  was  dethroned,  not  by 
popular  violence,  but  because  the  French 
army,  in  violation  of  all  the  treaties  of 
Europe,  entered  Spain,  not  being  prevent- 
ed by  this  country,  as,  unquestionably,  it 
ought  to  have  been.  The  power  of  the 
monarchy  and  of  the  democracy  were  not 
found  incompatible;  and  until  the  French 
invaded  the  country,  the  kingly  functions 
and  the  rights  of  the  popular  assembly 
had  been  found  perfectly  consistent,  as  the 
Constitution  of  England  had  long  shown 
them  in  every  respect  to  be.  Next,  the 
hon.  Member  referred  to  Sicily,  and  had 
triumphantly  asked,  why  **  the  experi- 
ment had  succeeded  there."  He  would 
answer, — for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  be- 
cause Lord  Castlereagh*s  settlement  of 
Europe  (of  which  Europe  was  still  enjoy- 
ing, and  likely  for  some  time  to  enjoy,  the 
fruits)  had  not  tended  to  any  settlement, 
but  to  revolution.  This  was  the  reason 
why  popular  assemblies  had  not  recently 
been  found  compatible  with  monarchy. 
Till  that  Debate  began  he  had  thought 
that  the  merits  of  the  French  revolution  of 
1830  had  been  settled  in  every  man*s 
mind,  and  that  all  parties  in  that  House 
had  acknowledged  tnat  it  was  an  experi- 
ment which  the  French  people  were  not 
only  justified  in  making,  but  were  impe- 
riously called  upon  to  make,  and  he  was 
extremely  sorry  that  any  individual  could 
now  be  found  capable  of  blaming  it.  If 
that  experiment  had  not  succeeded,  and 
if  France  were  not  now  tranquil,  it  was 
not  because  the  Parliament  of  France  was 
t  00  much  the  representative  of  the  people, 
but  because  the  people  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  very  reverse.  This  was  the  cause, 
and  the  sole  cduse,  why  there  were  likdy 


to  be  any  disturbances  in  France.  He 
had  listened  to  all  that  had  been  said 
upon  the  subject  of  the  present  Debate 
with  attention,  and  he  had  not  heard  one 
single  argument,  or  anything  worthy  the 
name  of  argument,  to  show  that  there  was 
any  danger  whatever  that  could  arise,  or 
was  likely  to  arise,  from  adopting  the  pro- 
ject of  the  noble  Lord.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Newport,  who  had  been  member 
for  Wootton  Basset  (Mr.  Horace  Twiss) 
had  expressed  himself  v^ry  much  alarmed 
lest  the  present  plan  of  Reform  should 
throw  the  elective  franchise  into  the  hands 
of  shop-keepers  and  attoraies.  He  should 
like  to  know  where  the  elective  franchise 
rested  at  the  present  moment.  Were  there 
any  individuals  in  the  country  that  now 
exercised  so  much  power  at  elections,  as 
this  proscribed  class,  the  attornies  ?  Some 
people  were  very  nice,  but  he  did  not  see 
why  that  Oentleroan,  of  all  others,  the 
hon.  member  for  Newport,  should  be  so 
nice  respecting  attornies.  Of  all  men,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  least  reason  to  object 
to  the  middle  classes  and  particnlarly  to 
the  class  of  attornies.  By  the  Bill  of  the 
noble  Lord,  the  elective  franchise  woald 
be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  people  of  a 
certain  degree  of  property,  and  of  those 
who  had  the  greatest  hold  upon  the  higher 
classes  and  the  most  influence  over  the 
lower,  and  if  these  ought  not  to  possess  the 
franchise  he  did  not  know  what  class  was 
worthy  of  it.  This  was,  in  his  opioi'  n,  as 
good  and  as  proper  a  basis  of  Represent- 
ation as  could  be  proposed.  He  Gould  not 
understand  why  so  many  hon.  Members 
had  expressed  their  surprise  when  the 
measure  was  expounded.  Did  those  who 
heard  him  know  what  the  plan  of  Re- 
form had  been  which  Mr.  Pitt  bad 
proposed  to  that  House  ?  Were  they  who 
were  to  decide  on  that  question  ignorant 
of  all  that  had  ever  been  done  before  with 
a  view  to  reform  the  PaiiiareeDt?  Mr. 
Pitt  proposed  to  cut  off  100  Members 
from  the  House,  and  to  take  away  or  dis- 
franchise thirty-six  boroughs;  'and  no- 
body had  objected  to  his  scheme  vpon  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  revolutionary  mea- 
sure. After  Mr.  Pitt  had  changed  his 
opinions  as  to  Parliameataiy  Refora, 
and  when  Mr.  Grey,  the  present  Prime 
Minister  in  the  year  1797,  hronght  fbrwaid 
in  that  House  his  prefect  of  refornuog  the 
Representation  of  the  people,  Mr.  PHi  did 
not  object  to  that  seheme,  or  to  any  part 
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lutionary.     All  he  had  said  was,  that  it 
vrould  not  do,  just  at  that  time,  to  make 
such  an  important  change,  but  his  own 
opinions  were  too  well  known  for  him  to 
object  to  the  motion  on  the    ground  of 
its  being  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion.    The  learned  and  hon.  member  for 
Boroughbridge  had  even  quoted  Mr.  Fox 
in  support  of  his  opinion.     Mr.  Fox,  in 
speaking  of  the  procession  of  the  Goddess 
of  Reason  at   Nottingham,    had  merely 
said,  that  had  he  been  there,  he  should 
have  looked  to  the  security  of  the  skirts 
of  his  coat ;  and  he  objected  to  the  people 
of  Nottingham  being  deprived  of   their 
rights  on  account  of  the  disturbances  that 
had  taken  place  in  that  town.     This  opi- 
nion was  perfectly  compatible  with  any 
scheme  that  should  give  the  franchise  of 
Nottingham  to  the  adjoining  hundred,  or 
take  it  away  from  it.     But  if  Mr.  Fox's 
opinion  were  an  authority  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  he  would  state 
that  opinion  on  the  question  of  Reform. 
In  speaking  of  Mr.  Grey's  plan  in  1797, 
Mr.  Fox  said,    that  the  plan  might  be 
called  a  Radical  Reform — that  it  changed 
without  the  destruction  of  any  established 
right,  it  restored  what  had  been  injured 
hy  abuse,  and  reinstated  what  time  had 
mouldered  away.     No  man  could  com- 
plain of  genuine  property  being  assailed, 
and  he  used  the  expression  genuine  pro- 
perty  to   distinguish  it  from    what  was 
called    property,    but    which    was    not 
genuine.    As  far,  then,  as  Mr.  Fox's  opi- 
nions went  as  authority,  he  had  shown 
that  they  were  directly  opposed  to  those  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Borough- 
bridge.     He  could  excuse  a  little  warmth 
upon    such  an  occasion,  and  he  should 
even  say  with  a  French  author,  that  he 
never  knew  a  kingdom  lost  so  gaily.     He 
must,  however,  be  permitted  to  observe, 
that  if  the  measure  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form be  now  rejected  by  this  House,  in 
his  humble  opinion,  soon  or  late,  and  rather 
soon   than  late,  that  catastrophe  would 
come,  which  some  hon.  Gentlemen  thought 
Reform  must  hasten,    but  which,  in  his 
judgment,    it   was    the   only    means  of 
averting.     He  was  not  surprised  that  so 
mnch  chivalry  had  been    shown   in  the 
course  of  this  Debate,  for  hon.  Members 
were  contending  for  their  seats.     It  was 
said  of  Csesar,  at  the  battle  of  Munda, 
that  he  fought,  not  for  victory,  but  for  life; 
and  so  far  as  their  present  seats  were  con- 
peroedi  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  wers 


fi|;hting  for  their  parliamentary  existence. 
He  did  not,  therefore, mean  to  say,  that  they 
would  be  excluded  from  a  Reformed  Par- 
liament— on  the  contrary,  there  was  no 
reason  whatsoever  for  such  Members  being 
excluded  from  a  Parliament  in  its  regene- 
rated state.  They  had  shown  such  reso- 
lute and  able  advocacy  of  a  worthless  and 
sinking  cause, — they  had  evinced  such 
ability  in  support  of  what  was  odious,  and 
such  courage  in  defence  of  what  was  weak 
and  contemptible, — that  he  could  not  help 
thinking  they  would  be  found  hereafter 
among  those  whom  a  free  constituency 
would  choose  for  the  advocacy  of  their 
rights.  He  had  said  before,  and  he  now 
repeated  it,  that  he  did  not  think  that  by 
this  or  any  plan  of  Reform  the  complexion 
of  the  House,  as  to  the  Members  returned 
to  it,  would  be  much  changed.  The  mo- 
tives, however,  that  sent  men  into  it  would 
be  totally  different.  Let  Parliament  be 
Reformed, — let  it  be  restored  to  its  ancient 
constitutional  principle,  by  the  plan  now 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Paymas- 
ter-general of  his  Majesty's  Forces,  they 
would  still  have  the  best  men  in  that 
House  that  constituents  could  find,  for  the 
support  of  their  interests  and  the  defence 
of  their  rights.  He  \\ould  beg  those  who 
disputed  this  to  tell  him  whether  they  really 
thought  that  there  was  any  peculiar  ana 
egregious  ignorance  in  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, or  in  any  people,  to  make  them  un- 
able to  judge  of  those  who  were  best  able 
to  serve  them.  Jl^e  people  had  wisdom 
enough  to  get  the  best  abilities  they  could 
obtain  for  every  purpose,  and  they  would 
likewise  get  the  best  they  could  to  serve 
them  as  Members  of  Parliament.  He  was 
not  aware  that  the  people  of  England,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  people  of  the 
boroughs,  had  shown  any  such  peculiar 
marks  of  ignorance  and  folly;  he  was  not 
aware  of  their  possessing  any  peculiar  qua- 
lity which  incapacitated  them  for  the  im- 
portant trust  which  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  exercise..  He  well  knew,  that 
wherever  he  could  discover  a  popular  con- 
stituency, he  could  discover  something  like 
adequacy  to  the  great  duties  it  called  forth, 
and  the  first  and  taost  indispensable  of  all 
qualities  in  such  cases  was  honesty, — a 
quality  that  appeared  to  have  been  entirely 
forgotten  or  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  talk- 
ed so  much  of  introducing  clever  men  into 
that  House.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  any  Gentleman  wassincere  when 
be  expressed  an  apprehension;  that  a  system 
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'of  public   rectitude   and   intelligence  in 
electors  would  give  vice  and  ignorance  an 
ascendancy  in  the  choice  of  Represent- 
atives, and  that  a  system  of  perjury,  and 
bribery,  and  corruption,  was  essential  to 
the  success  of  virtue  and  knowledge.  Why 
should  such  a  feverish  anxiety  upon  this 
subject  be  expressed?     With  respect  to 
men  of  talents,  doubtless  capacity  was  one 
of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament;  but  he  had  seen  as 
many  instances  since  he  had  been  in  Par- 
liament of  capacity  being  used  in  a  wrong 
as  in  a  right  direction.     Who,  in  the  name 
of  wonder,  would  approve  of  any  system 
or  scheme  that  sent  men  of  talent  into  that 
House,  if  these  gentlemen  of  talent  were 
placed  there    under    circumstances   that 
rendered  it  probable  that  they  would  do 
more  of  harm  to  the  country  than  good  ? 
If  he  ran  over  the  list  of  the  clever  men 
who  had   been  placed  in  the  House  by 
borough  patrons,  he  could  show  the  House 
that  there  was  a  necessity  why  such  men 
could  not  possibly  attend  to  the  good  of 
the  nation.     The  great  qualification  for  a 
Member  sent  to  that  House  was,  that  he 
should  speak  the  sentiments  of  his  consti- 
tuents honestly,  according  to  his  know- 
ledge and  interpretation  of  them  ;  and  he 
conceived  further,    that  the  moment  he 
found  himself  unable  to  do  that,  consist- 
ently with  his  own  private  opinion,  he  was 
bound  to  relinquish  his  seat.     At  pres  nt 
there  were  two  modes  of  obtaining  seats 
in  that  House — one  through  the  suffrages 
of  t!ie  people,  the  other  through  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  patron  of  a  borough.     If  a 
Member  of  Parliament,    returned    for  a 
borough,   differed    from    his  patron,    he 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  off  his  hat, 
make  his  bow,  and  retire  from  his  seat: 
He  thought  it  necessary  to   consult  his 
patron's  views   and   opinions;    and  this, 
in  his  opinion,  was  the  best  of  all  answers 
to  what  was  called  virtual  Representation. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  virtual  Repre- 
sentation with  a  patron.     The  patron  must 
be  listened  to, — he  must  and  would  be 
obeyed ;  hewouldhearof nononsenseabout 
virtual  Representation;  for  he  knew,  as  Sir 
W.  Jones  had  remarked,  that  virtual  Repre- 
sentation was  actual  folly.   The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oxford  had  said,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  a  Member's  consulting  his  consti- 
tuents, and  that  he  would  go  on  in  the 
stern  path  of  what  he  deemed  his  duty,  in 
spite  of  any  constituents  whatever.    This 
ought  not  to  be  the  principle  upon  which 


Members    should    be    returned    to   that 
House ;  nor  was  it  a  principle  upon  which 
any  patron  of  a  borough  ever  put  his  mem- 
ber into  the  House.     He  saw  no  danger 
whatever  in  the  plan  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord,  although  an  alarm  had  been  sound- 
ed, as  it  always  had  been  sounded  when- 
ever any  great  moral  changes  were  at- 
tempted to  be  introduced.    At  the  time  of 
the  religious  Reformation,   the  historian 
Robertson  said,  that  those  who  opposed 
the  Reformation  took  care  to  spread   an 
alarm,  that  certain  evil  dispositions  were 
riding  about  the  world  to  overthrow  all 
that  was  established,  and  to  undermine  all 
religious  systems.     This,  they  said,  was 
not  owing  to  any  thing  above  the  earth  or 
under  the  earth,  but  owing  to  the  sinister 
influence  of  the  stars.     At  present,  alarms 
were    also  carefully  spread ;    though  he 
thought  there  was  no  danger,  except  from 
those  who  opposed  Reform.     The  danger 
proceeded  from  that  cold,  blunted,  selfish 
sect  of  politicians — if  politicians  they  could 
be  called — who,  in  spite  of  all  past  expe- 
rience, when  truth  pressed  her  light  upon 
the  whole  nation,  were  still  left  in  ignor- 
ance   and    sunk   in    corruption.       They 
would  rather  that  the  whole  State  should 
be  lost  for  ever,  than  that  they  should  re- 
sign one  of  their  petty  interests,  or  forego 
one  of  their  much-cherished  prejudices. 
If  any  cries  of  alafm  were  spread,  they 
would  be  the  organs  of  that  alarm,  but  he 
trusted  that  there  was  in  the  country  a 
good  sense,  as  well  as  a  temperate  feeling, 
which  would  not  permit  any  use  being 
made  of  such  fears.     If  those  with  whom 
he  agreed  in  opinion  had  been  accused  of 
appealing  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  he 
must  accuse  the  Grentlemen  opposite,  not 
of  appealing  to  the  fears  of  the  people,  bat 
of  doing  what  was  infinitely  worse — ^tbey 
had  appealed,  by  the  worst  of  artifices,  to 
the  fears   and   selfish   passions  of  those 
whom  they  called  the  Aristocracy  of  the 
country.    The  hon.  member  for  Newport 
(Mr.  Horace  Twiss),  in  his  speech,  had 
advised    Gentlemen  to   look   after    their 
rents ;    another  Gentleman  had  sounded 
an  alarm  upon  the  security  of  tithes ;  and 
another  had  exclaimed,  that  if  the  Reform 
were  carried,  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
security  for  property  of  any  sort.     When 
such  Gentlemen  talked  to  him  of  appealing 
to  the  fears  of  the  people,  he  had  a  right  to 
taunt  them  with  appealing  to  the  fears  of 
that  class  which  seemed  to  think  that  they 
possessed  their  property  without  any  rela* 
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*on  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the  peo- 
•le  at  large.     He  trusted,  however,  that 
he  people  were  wiser  than  of  yore,  and  he 
onfidently  hoped  that  they  were  no  longer 
o  be  deluded  by  idle  sophistry  into  the 
leglect  of  their  best  interests.  He  believed 
.hat  even  the  great  magician  of  political 
*.error,  even  Burke  himself,  could  he  rise 
Vom  the  dead,  would  not  now  be  able  to 
conjure  up  those  phantoms  which  at  the 
period    of   the  first    French    Revolution 
alarmed  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
made  them    madly    plunge    into  a    war 
against  freedom  which  had  been  the  seed 
of  all  our  subsequent  disasters.     In  reply 
to  those  who  wished  to  terrify  the  rich  he 
would  refer  to  Mr.  Burke  himself  who 
was  so  often  quoted  but  so  little  under- 
stood ;   Mr.  Burke  had  very  justly  said, 
that  the  people  of  England  had  no  interest 
to  benefit,  and  no  purpose  to  serve,  by 
disorder.     They  never  had  proved  them- 
selves to  have  had  any, — not  the  people 
of  England, — not  those  for  whom  he  was 
appealing, — not  those  who  were  robbed 
of  their  rights  and  despoiled  of  their  pro- 
perty by  the  power  of  the  great,  and  cor- 
ruption of  Parliament, — no,  these  people, 
though  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their 
wrongs,  had  never  shown  any  inclination 
to  obtain  redress  or  seek  relief  by  disorder. 
He  did  not,    like  the   hon.  member  for 
Preston,  pretend  to  speak    the  voice  of 
^nillions,  but  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
his  own  heart ;  and  having  received  the 
same  education,  being  born  on  the  same 
soil,  and  having  the  same   recollections 
and  the  same  wishes  as  the  Gentlemen 
whom  he  addressed,  he  did  believe  that 
he  spoke  the  voice  of  the  people ;  and  he 
did  hope  that  a  great  majority  of  that 
House,  by  voting  for  the  present  measure, 
would  be  the  faithful  interpreters  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  England.     For  his 
part  he  had  such  confidence  in  those  peo- 
ple that  he  should  not  be  disposed  to  ob- 
ject to  any  plan  calculated  to  let  in  any 
class  of  his  fellow -subjects  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  privileges  which  they  could 
exercise  with  safety  to  the  State  and  ad- 
vantage to  themselves.      But  he  should 
be  acting  unjustly  by  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  unjustly  towards  the  coun- 
try and  the  great  cause  to  which  he  had 
all  his  life  devoted  himself,  and  used  his 
feeble  but  sincere  exertions  to  promote,  if 
he  were  not  now  to  do  his  best  in  support 
of  the  noble  Lord's  proposition,  a  propo- 
sition which   he  truitedi  ^nd   believedi 


would  be  supported  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  England.  And  here  let 
him  warn  the  people  against  being  led 
away  by  certain  insinuations  that  had 
been  somewhat  insidiously  thrown  out 
in  the  course  of  the  Debate,  and  against 
the  quarter  in  which  they  originated. 
The  hon.  member  for  Newport  had  said 
that  the  noble  Lord's  plan  would  not 
satisfy  the  people ;  but  he  begged  to 
say  he  knew  as  much  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  community  on  this  subject  as  the  hon. 
Member  possibly  could,  and  he  boldly  as- 
serted, speaking  upon  that  knowledge, 
and  upon  the  communications  which  had 
already  reached  him  from  various  quarters, 
(although  it  was  true  only  forty-eight 
hours  had  elapsed  since  the  plan  was 
made  known),  that  the  people  generally 
would  be  satisfied,  and  he  might  add, 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  measure. 
Some  taunts  had  been  uttered  against 
Ministers  respecting  their  opinions  and 
conduct  upon  other  matters ;  but  the 
people  out  of  doors  cared  nothing  for  that 
— they  only  looked  at  the  present  measure 
as  it  now  stood,  and  by  itself,  and  they 
would  say,  that  the  Administration  which 
brought  it  forward  was  entitled  to  gratitude 
and  confidence.  Good  jokes  .might  be 
made  upon  the  Budget ;  but  the  people 
out  of  doors  would  consider  that  no  dis- 
paragement of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  they 
would  all  raise  their  voices  to  aid  the  great 
work  of  obtaining  that  Reform.  There 
was  some  talk  about  divisions  in  the 
Cabinet — what  had  that  to  do  with  the 
question  ?  He  made  up  his  mind  upon  a 
simple  and  distinct  ground,  and  he  cared 
not  for  any  personal  appeals  to  the  con- 
sistency or  inconsistency,  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
or  the  ria:ht  hon.  Gentleman,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  If  any  member 
of  the, Cabinet  had  any  errors  to  recant, 
let  him  imitate  the  magnificent  career  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  below,  on  a  great 
occasion,  never  to  be  forgotten,  which,  so 
far  as  the  humble  approbation  of  an  indi- 
vidual could  compensate  him,  or — why 
should  he  not  say  it — so  far  as  the 
approbation  of  all  mankind  could  re- 
ward him — ^he  was  compensated  for  the 
sacrifice  he  had  made,  he  was  rewarded 
for  the  vast  good  he  accomplished.  And 
what  had  happened  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  that  time  ?  He  was  reviled, 
Qot  merely  by  his  former  political  aasoci«« 
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ateSy  but  bad  iht  pain  of  bearing  one  of 
bU  nearest  and  dearest  relations,  wbo  rose 
up  bebind  bim,  read  an  extract  from 
one  of  bis  own  speecbes  against  biroself. 
If  the  rigbt  bon.  Gentleman  bad  sbrunk 
from  doing  bis  duty  on  tbat  occasion, 
and  abstained  from  avewin^  tbe  cbange 
tbat  bad  taken  place  in  bis  sentiments, 
tbrougb  a  weak  fear  of  tbe  obloquy  to 
wbicb  tbe  avowal  must  expose  bim,  instead 
of  tbe  station  wbicb  he  now  beld  in  tbe 
estimation  of  tbe  country,  and  the  proud 
and  unsullied  character  which  he  had 
maintained — a  character  to  which  posterity 
would  do  justice  as  well  as  bis  contem- 
poraries,— what  would  have  been  the  right 
bon.  Grentleroati's  position?  He  would 
not  be  considered  tbe  great  and  wise  poli- 
tician, which  men  now  acknowledged  bim 
to  be,  but  would  have  been  looked  on  as  a 
man  unfit  to  play  a  distinguished  part  on 
tbe  theatre  of  public  affairs — unfit  to  take 
a  share  in  governing  empires,  because 
Ufiable  to  govern  himself.  He  should 
always  be  ready  to  repel  tbe  cant  of  incon- 
sistency, when  the  charge  applied  to  a 
conscientious  and  wise  change  of  opinion. 
But  the  very  same  diverting  jokes  bad 
been  cast  upon  the  right  bon.  Baronet 
which  were  now  again  dealt  forth  against 
tbe  present  Ministry,  and  from  tbe  same 
quarter.  It  was  not  then  as  now, 
•'  Altborp  and  Co.,*'  but  "  Peel  and  Co." 
He  recollected  tbe  very  words, — the  re- 
fined and  facetious  expressions,  learnt,  no 
doubt,  by  tbe  bon.  and  learned  Member  in 
the  academic  groves  of  Oxford,  or  the 
Congenial  bowers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
so  pleasantly  and  unsparingly  applied  by 
him  to  tbe  right  bon.  Gentleman.  Tbe 
phrases  were  too  expressive  and  witty  not 
to  deserve  being  revived,  and  accordingly 
revived  they  were,  in  all  their  original 
splendor,  by  the  facetious  member  for 
Boroughbridge,  tbe  great  plagiarist  of  his 
own  wit,  who  bad  again  last  night  treated 
the  House  to  tbe  crambe  recocta  of  **  Peel 
and  Co.''  Last  night  it  was  '*  the  expiring 
member  for  Boroughbridge,"  formerly  it 
was  "  the  expiring  Attorney-general." 
This  was  another  of  the  waggish  and 
facetious  Gentleman's  jokes,  too  good  not 
to  deserve  and  bear  repetition,  and  it  had 
been  again  inflicted  on  tbe  House  by  tbe 
bon.  Member,  who  originally  rung  the 
changes  on  his  then  also  last  dying  note, 
80  very  long  tbat  one  would  have  thought 
it  might  content  him  to  utter  it  once  in  bis 
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were  not  so  easily  worn  out:  it  was  formerly 
bis  turn  to  be  waggish  with  the  right  bon. 
Baronet  below,  and  try  how  far  a  good- 
humoured  sarcasm  and  a  joke  might  divert 
him  from  his  great  object  of  saving  the 
nation,  and  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  even  at  the  expense  of  the  friend- 
ship of  '^  the  expiring  Attorney-General." 
Now  tbe  expiring  representative  for 
Boroughbridge  applied  bis  stores  of 
humour  to  an  attempted  diversion  of  tbe 
present  Cabinet  from  its  important  de- 
termination, and  he  trusted  with  precisely 
the  same  degree  of  success  as  before. 
All  public  men  must  make  up  their  minds 
to  things  of  this  sort,  and  the  present 
Ministry,  like  their  predecessors,  must 
bear  as  best  they  could  tbe  sarcasms  and 
witticisms  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
He  must  here  observe,  that  the  Rouse, 
in  showing  itself  so  delighted  with  the 
hon.  Member's  jokes,  evinced  either  that 
it  had  very  little  memory,  or  that  it 
reckoned  the  jokes  so  good  that  they 
might  be  repeated.  However,  as  he  had 
before  observed,  rigbt  bon.  Gentlemen  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  listen  to  the 
facetia  of  the  hon.  Member.  Supposing 
that  right  bon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  forward 
this  great  and  healing  measure, — ^and  ia 
doing  so  to  sacrifice  some  degree  of  private 
opinion, — let  bim  ask  where,  how,  or  by^ 
whom,  was  a  government  to  be  formed? 
Could  Gentlemen  who  now  opposed 
Ministers  so  violently,  make  up  a  Go- 
vernment among  themselves?  When  the 
right  bon.  Gentlemen  failed  to  do  so, 
could  any  one  else  succeed  in  the  attempt 
if  made  upon  the  same  principles  ?  If  the 
thing  were  to  be  done  by  mortal  man, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  could  have  accom- 
plish^ it.  But  a  Ministry  could  only  be 
framed  on  one  of  two  principles — anti- 
Reform  or  Reform.  Tbe  late  Govern- 
ment went  out  chiefly  because  it  was  found 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country  on  principles  of  anti-Reform 
[cheers  from  the  Treasury ^  mingled  with 
criesof**  No,* from  the  Opposition  6atcAei.] 
He  certainly  understood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  say,  it  was  not  so  moch  in 
consequence  of  tbe  ill  success  of  Ministers 
upon  the  question  of  tbe  Civil  List  tbat 
the  late  Government  had  retired,  but 
rather  because  it  appeared  that  things  bad 
come  to  that  point  in  the  country,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  try  some  new  principles 
of  g;ovemment,  a&d  a  new  set  of  nen. 
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He  again  asked,  where  or  how  was  a 
Government  to  be  formed,  unless  from 
among  the  ranks  of  Reformers  ?  and  what 
Government    but   one    thus    constituted 
could  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country? 
It  was  because  he  was  satisBed  that  no 
Ministry  but  a  reforming  Ministry  could 
act  with  safety,  that  he  had  felt  so  anxious 
to  see  the  late  Ministers  (among  whose 
humble  supporters  upon  many  points  he 
had    long   reckoned   himself)  quit  their 
places.     He  might  here  observe  (as  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  doing),  that  if  on  the  night  of 
the  diTision  upon  the  Civil  List  he  had 
shown  any  appearance  of  indecorous  haste 
or  improper  exultation   in   proposing  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  as  to 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Ministers 
to  go  out,  he  now  frankly  begged  the 
right  hon.   Member's   pardon,    and  ex- 
pressed himself  sorry  for  it.     He  was  not 
actuated  by  any  hostile  feeling  against 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  or  his  Colleagues, 
be  was  merely  convinced,  and  on  that 
conviction  he  spoke,    that   so  long    as 
Ministers  attempted  to  go  on  without  a 
majority  of  the  House  in  their  favour, 
and  with  the  people  against  them,  it  was 
hopeless  to  expect  tranquillity  or  security. 
He  expected  yet  to  see  the  day  when, 
this  great  question  being  adjusted  there 
would    be    a   combination   of    men    of 
talent  from  various  quarters  and  parties 
in  the  public  service.     Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  possible,  and  he  hoped 
not    improbable,     that    the    right    hon. 
Baronet  and  some  of  his  friends  might  be 
induced,  in  the  great  crisis  of  public  affairs, 
to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
endeavour  to  drag  the  car  of  State  to  a 
place  of  securKy,      He  had  seen  great 
changes  in  his  time, — he  had  seen  great 
and  long-rooted  prejudices  give  way, — he 
had  seen  penal  restrictions  removed,  com- 
mercial  restrictions   abolished,    religious 
disabilities  disappear,  before  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  truth  which  was  abroad,  and 
in  all  these  great  triumphs  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  borne  a  distinguished  part, 
achieving  on  one  occasion  a  more  than 
ordinary  victory— a  victory  over  himself. 
He  trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  yet  be  induced  to  add  his  name  to 
those  who,  late  converts  though  they  were, 
had  at  length  become  advocates  of  this 
great  cause.    In  acting  thus,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  not  have  toencounter 

the  difficulties  which  beset  him  ia  the 


Catholic  Question.  He  called  upon  the 
right  hou.  Baronet  to  take  this  course, 
and  add  another  wreath  to  his  laurels ; 
and  let  him  be  assured,  although  a  few, 
and  now  a  very  few,  feeble  voices  might 
be  lifted  up  against  them,  that  they  would 
be  drowned  by  the  acclamations  of  a 
grateful  country.  In  recommending  this 
course,  he  asked  for  no  destruction  or 
annihilation  of  ancient  and  established 
rights;  but  he  asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
and  the  House,  in  the  words  of  the  poet 
Waller,  in  his  famous  speech  on  Episco- 
pacy, "to  Reform,  that  is,  not  to  abolish, 
the  Parliament." 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  said,  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  involved  themselves  In  a 
fearful  responsibility  by  bringing  such  a 
measure  forward  at  a  moment  when,  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster  had 
stated,  "  Kings  could  with  difficulty  keep 
their  crowns  on  their  heads  j"  when  revo- 
lutions were  breaking  out  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  when  our  own  country  was 
in  a  very  disturbed  state.  The  noble 
Lord,  the  member  for  Devon,  had  observed, 
that  it  was  peculiarly  the  duty  of  every 
Member  returned  by  a  large  population, 
to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  this  important 
question  ;  and  that  this  was  more  pecu- 
liarly his  duty,  because  he  owed  his  return, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  sentiments  he  had 
professed  against  Parliamehtary  Reform. 
His  return  to  that  House  had  not  been 
occasioned  by  any  promises  to  support 
plans  of  Reform  which  might  prove  in 
their  result,  dangerous  or  revolutionary, 
but  by  a  consistent  line  of  conduct 
throughout  his  political  life,  and  a  con- 
scientious endeavour  to  do  his  duty  to  all 
his  constituents.  He  rose  to  defend  the 
corporate  body  of  Bristol,  and  all  its  con- 
stituents, against  one  of  the  most  unjust 
and  arbitrary  measures  which  had  ever 
been  introduced  into  that  House,  and  by 
which  the  chartered  rights  of  ages  were  to 
be  swept  away  in  a  moment.  The  rich 
and  the  poor  had  an  equal  right  to  com* 
plain  : — every  apprentice  whose  time*  of 
service  had  not  expired,  every  free- 
man's son  not  yet  of  age,  every  freeman'a 
daughter  not  yet  married,  were  deprived 
of  their  legal  and  just  rights.  The  grounds 
assigned  for  this  revolutionary  mttsure 
were,  first,  necessity, — and  secondly,  that 
it  would  put  an  end  to  .our  differences 
u])on  this  agitatinff  question.  He  dented 
this  necessity.  We  had  flourished  and  be* 
come  the  greatett  nation  ia  Europe,  under 
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the  present  system.  As  to  the  other  point, 
the  noble  Lord,  the  member  for  Devon, 
after  having  predicted  a  sort  of  Millennium 
when  this  healing  measure  should  have 
passed  into  a  law,  candidly  acknowledged, 
that,  although  he  had  relinquished  his 
own  previous  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  ballot,  yet  that  the  opinion  of  his 
constituents  in  favour  of  the  ballot  had 
become  stronger.  What  reason  had  the 
noble  Lord,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  this 
sweeping  and  revolutionary  measure  would 
give  satisfaction  to  his  constituents?  Or, 
indeed,  what  security  had  the  House 
that  the  noble  Lord,  who  with  so  much 
facility  had  relinquished  his  own  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  ballot,  would  not,  here- 
,  after,  with  equal  facility,  return  to  it 
again  ?  Another  noble  Lord  (the  member 
for  East  Retford)  said,  that  he  approved 
of  the  Bill ;  yet  he  talked  of  its  destructive 
effects  and  the  sweeping  character  of  its 
enactments.  The  members  for  Middlesex 
and  Preston  approved  of  this  measure, 
because  it  would  lead  directly  to  other 
measures  of  a  much  more  dangerous  cha- 
racter ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  noble  Lord  who 
introduced  it  to  the  House,  stated  that  there 
were  other  points  of  great  importance,  such 
as  the  duration  of  Parliament,  not  pro- 
vided for  by  this  Bill,  which  would  be 
grave  subjects  for.  further  consideration. 
So  much  for  this  healing  measure, 
which  was  to  unite  and  put  the  country  at 
rest.  The  hon  Member  for  Calne,  in  a 
very  eloquent  speech,  said,  the  3ill  would 
unite  and  knit  together  in  one  bond*  of 
union  the  three  great  estates  of  the  realm, 
he,  on  the  contrary,  wasponvinced,  that  if 
it  passed  into  a  law,  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  would  all  be  melted  down  in 
the  crucible  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
become  one  fearful  power,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  the  United  Commons  House 
of  Parliament,  in  which  democracy  would 
reign  triumphant.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
brought  forward  the  name  of  Mr.  Burke 
to  aid  his  arguments,  although  the  whole 
tenor  of  Mr.  Burke's  later  sentiments  on 
Parliamentary  Reform  was  opposed  to  such 
a  reform  as  was  contemplated  by  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  in  the  Bill  now  about 
to  be  read  a  first  time,  Mr.  Bjirke  always 
described  ours  to  be  a  practical  Constitu- 
tion, in  which  every  great  interest  in  the 
State — landed,  commercial,  and  pro- 
fessional— was  fairly  represented  in  Par- 
liament, in  a  more  beneficial  manner 
than  any  theory  could  secure.    He  did 


not  ask  how  Members  came  into  this 
House,  but  finding  that  they  did  the 
business  of  the  State  well,  he  deprecated 
all  change,  except  such  as  was  called  for 
by  the  necessity  of  remedying  any  abuse 
as  it  arose.  Another  point,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  of  great  consequence,  was, 
the  increased  infiuence  given  to  Ireland. 
It  was  well  known  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  that  the  influence  of  Irish 
Members,  on  any  question  affecting  Irish 
interests,  was  so  predominant,  that  mea- 
sures of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
State  had  been  relinquished,  because  they 
had  not  the  power  to  carry  them  against 
that  influence.  Now  the  plan  of  the  noble 
Lord  subtracted  seventy  Members  from 
the  English  Representation,  and  added 
three  to  the  number  of  Irish  Members,  in- 
creasing that  influence  which  was  already 
overwhelming,  and  required  to  be  diminish- 
ed. The  same  observation,  but  perhaps, 
in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  would  apply  to 
the  Members  for  Scotland.  If  this  part 
of  the  measure  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  he  would  venture  to  assert  most 
confidently,  that  no  tax  or  regulation 
affecting  Ireland  could  be  imposed  should 
the  Members  from  that  country  unite 
against  it.  In  proportion  as  the  Bill 
weakened  the  Representation  of  England, 
it  gave  power  to  that  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. When  he  heard  hon.  Memben 
aflirming  that  the  whole  people  of  Eng- 
land were  crying  out  for  Reform,  at  least 
they  must  admit  that  it  was  not  for  such 
reform  as  was  proposed  by  this  Bill.  He 
had  very  lately  presented  a  petition  from 
the  city  which  he  had  the  honour  to  re- 
present, on  this  important  subject,  which 
expressed  the  opinion  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  Bristol 
and  its  vicinity,  and  prayed  only  for  a  re- 
form of  defects  as  they  arose,  which  could 
be  effected  without  danger  to  the  Consti- 
tution. He  preferred  the  present  consti- 
tution of  Parliament  to  risking  fearful  and 
dangerous  innovations.  He  would  cleanse 
every  blot  as  it  appeared  in  the  election 
of  Members  of  that  House,  he  would  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  put  an  end  to 
such  abuses;  but  he  conjured  them,  not 
with  sacrilegious  hands  to  destroy,  in  the 
attempt  to  amend  the  sacred  ark  of  the 
Constitution,  \yhilst  they  were  attempt* 
ing  a  change,  in  order  to  improve,  they 
might  be  effecting  the  destruction  of  our 
whole  frame  of  Government.  He  would 
not  oppose  the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill;  but 
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in  iU  further  progress,  it  should  have 
his  unqualified  opposition. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  approached  the 
question  then  under  discussion  with  the 
grreatest  anxiety  and  hesitation,  as  every 
thinking  man  in  the  country  must  do, 
being  sensible  that  the  future  destinies  of 
his  country  would  depend  on  the  decision 
of  that  House.     On  other  occasions  of  less 
importance,   he  should    have    felt  much 
occupied  and  much  annoyed  by  the  painful 
necessity  under  which  he  was  placed,  of 
di€ering  from  his  Majesty's  Government, 
composed  of  Gentlemen,  with  whom  he 
had  acted  for  many  years,  and  with  whom 
he  hoped  to  continue  to  act  during  the 
short  remains  of  his  political  life,  and  Gen- 
tlemen for  whom  he  entertained  the  high- 
est respect  on  account  of  their  talents  and 
consistency ;  but  the  paramount  import- 
ance   of  that  overwhelmed  all  personal 
considerations,  and  must  form  his  apology, 
if  one  was  necessary,  for  his  stating  his 
opinions  without  reserve  or  disguise.     He 
.  thought  every  body  would  be  sensible  that 
the  House  had  now  before  it  no  ordinary 
act  of  legislation,  or  even  a  mere  alteration 
in  the  construction  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  a  measure  which,  in  point  of 
fact,   amounted  to  a  new  Constitution. 
His  friends  on  the  Treasury-bench  might 
declare  that  our  old  Constitution  was  worn 
out — that  it  had  lost  the  affections  of  the 
people — that  it  was  found  to  work  so  ill, 
and  cause  misery  among  the  people  to 
such  an  extent,  it  behoved  us  to  remodel 
it.     Still  they  would  at  least  admit,  that 
the  effect  of  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  went  in  substance  to  produce  a  new 
Constitution.     He  repeated,  that  although 
on  the  face  of  it  this  wais  only  a  Bill  to 
alter  the  Representation,  it  was  essentially, 
and  in  point  of  fact,  as  much  a  new  Con- 
stitution as  if  it  had  been  drawn  from  the 
pigeon-holes  of  Abbe   Si^yes.     The  only 
Constitution  that  had  ever  been  tried  with 
success,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  up  a  po- 
pular form  of  government  with  a  monarchy 
and  aristocracy,  was  that  which  had  been 
adopted  in  this  country,  and  which,  he  did 
not  say  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
but  through  the  fortuitous  occurrence  of 
events,  or  perhaps  he  might  with  greater 
propriety  say,  by  th^  gift  of  Providence, 
had  brought  us  to  that  state  of  prosperity 
and  security  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
envy  of  the  world,  and  which  till  of  late 
years  he  thought  was  also  the  pride  and 
satisfaction  of  Englishmen.    Hitherto  it 


had  been  held,  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  country  consisted  of  three  estates- 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ;  but  he  feared 
that  if  this  measure  were  adopted,  we 
should  at  least  have  to  reverse  the  order 
of  these  estates  (supposing  that  they 
all  remained  in  existence),  and  that 
in  future  it  would  be  no  longer  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  but  Commons, 
Lords  and  King.  He  repeated,  that  the 
Constitution  of  this  country  was  that  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons;  and  living 
under  that  Constitution,  the  empire  had 
enjoyed  the  highest  prosperity.  He  was 
told,  indeed,  that  the  existing  system  was 
corrupt  and  rotten ;  but  it  appeared  evi- 
dent to  him,  that  the  state  of  things  which 
had  been  long  established  in  this  country 
had  secured  to  it  a  degree  of  prosperity 
and  of  freedom  which  was  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Here  was  a  popular  body  slightly  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  con- 
nected also  with  the  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, representing  much  of  the  property 
of  the  nation,  and  providing  for  all  those 
various  compound  interests  which  en- 
tered into  the  composition  of  society. 
The  question  then  was,  whether  a  body  so 
composed  was  calculated  to  forward  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  whether  it  had 
done  so  ?  In  his  opinion,  both  these  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
When  he  considered  this,  and  heard  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster  tell  them, 
that  if  the  people  were  left  to  themselves 
they  would  not  choose,  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  class  of  men  very 
different  from  those  who  already  sat  in 
that  House,  he  could  not  help  considering 
it  as  an  argument  against  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  a  change,  which 
might  be,  and,  in  his  opinion,  would  be, 
anything  but  beneficial.  He  thought,  in 
some  parts  of  his  speech,  his  hon.  friend 
seemed  to  lean  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  quite  so  unwor- 
thy of  confidence  as  some  individuals  as- 
serted. In  his  view  of  the  case,  the  state  of 
the  Representation  was  not  so  corrupt,  or  so 
defective,  as  it  had  been  described,  al- 
though ignorant;  and  perhaps  unthinking, 
people,  endeavoured  to  find  fault  with  it. 
He  would  contend,  that  if  all  the  Con- 
stitution-mongers in  the  world  exerted 
their  abilities  for  that  purpose,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  frame  a  form  of 
government  under  which  the  same  extent 
of  population  would  be  blessed  with  the 
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same  extent  of  rational  liberty.  What 
had  been  effected,  under  that  Constitution, 
afforded  some  proof  that  the  wit  of  man 
could  not  go  beyond  the  skill  which  was 
manifested  in  its  formation ;  and  if  they 
threw  aside  that  jewels  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  a  theoretic  plan,  he  thought  they 
must  be  considered  as  the  wildest  vision- 
aries that  ever  existed.  Such  was  his 
opinion y  and  he  boldly  avowed  it  in  the 
presence  of  his  hon,  friends  below  him. 
He  had  sat  for  many  years  in  that  House*^ 
he  had  approved  of  many  acts  of  his  hon. 
friends ;  but  when  a  question  of  this  sort 
was  brought  forward,  he  would  state  his  op- 
position to  it  without  apology.  Those  who 
supported  this  measure  said,  ^'  Let  the 
King  stand  by  himself,  let  the  Lords  stand 
hy  themselves,  and  let  the  People  stand  by 
themselves, — let  there  be  no  mutual  con- 
nexion between  them«  Such  was  their 
doctrine,  but  such  was  not  the  Constitution 
of  this  country.  He  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  was  the  practical  grievance, 
under  the  existing  system,  of  which  that 
House  had  to  complain  ?  Had  the  other 
powers  which  formed  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution interfered  with  the  people  in  any 
way?  Had  they  interfered  with  the  fullest 
freedom  of  action  and  of  speech  in  that 
House,— the  fullest,  he  would  say,  that 
was  allowed  in  any  country  in  the  world?'' 
No  such  attempt  had  ever  been  made; 
and,  if  they  extended  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Constitution  with  a  view  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  popular  liberty,  his  fear  was 
(bein^  himself  a  friend  of  freedom)  that 
the  alteration  would  end  in  the  destruction 
of  those  liberties  which  be  was  anxious  to 
preserve.  What  grievance,  he  would  ask, 
did  any  man  in  this  country  suffer  from  the 
conduct  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament? 
Did  they  find  thofte  Peers  pressing  on  them 
in  any  way  ?  Did  they  find  them  making 
laws  that  were  directed  against  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  ?  Did  tney,  in 
the  courts  of  law,  assume  any  superiority  ? 
Did  the  people  not  find  their  rights  se- 
cured as  well  as  those  which  appertained 
to  the  House  of  Lords  ?  He  knew  of  no 
such  interference ;  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  such  interposition ;  and  he  was  firmly 
of  opinion,  that  the  mixture  of  different 

Eowers  and  interests  in  that  House  had 
een  the  great  means  of  protecting  and 
promoting  public  liberty.  That  mixture 
tended  to  check  and  to  resist  those  erro- 
neous feelings  which  were  occasionally 
yisible  in  tjhat  House.  There  was  sufficient 


popular  feeling  in  that  House.  The  feel- 
mg  which  was  manifested  out  of  doors  was 
responded  there,  as  evidently  mppeared 
from  the  lively  expression  of  popular  opi- 
nion on  this  occasion.  There  was  muck 
restlessness  out  of  doors;  but  he  felt  no 
apprehension  on  that  account.  The  cause 
of  that  he  did  not  know,  whether  it  was 
one  of  those  epidemics  with  which  society 
was  periodically  visited,  and  which  at  pre- 
sent seemed  to  overspread,  with  unaccount- 
able universality,  the  whole  world;  or 
whether  it  proceeded  from  any  local  cansec 
that  reason  could  discover  and  remove. 
On  that  subject,  and  a  very  difficult  one 
it  was,  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind ;  but 
whatever  was  its  cause,  it  was  shared  by 
the  House  as  well  as  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  people,  it  appeared  to  him, 
did  not  much  know  what  they  wanted, 
neither  did  the  House  of  Commons  seem 
to  know  exactly  what  they  desired.  They 
had  turned  out  one  Administration  and 
put  in  another,  -and  they  appeared  to  feel 
no  great  disposition  to  support  either.  Vlu 
Windham  had  observed,  that  one  great 
benefit  of  the  House  of  Commons  was, 
that  when  measures  were  introduced  there, 
time  was  given  for  the  people  to  reflect  on 
them.  It  would  certainly  be  absurd  for 
them  to  decide  on  what  should  be  dooe, 
byproceeding  from  market-town  to  market- 
town,  and  itiquirinj^  of  the  people-^*'  Is 
such  your  real  opinion  V*  He  had  known 
instances  (not  to  speak  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation) where  tne  House  had  wisely 
opposed  that  which  appeared  to  be  popular 
opmion ;  and  the  measures  thus  carried, 
though  condemned  at  first,  had  afterwards 
proved  highly  beneficial.  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  West- 
minster, that  a  popular  call  should  be  at 
onca  obeyed,  without  any  intermediate 
consideration  on  the  part  of  that  House. 
Such  a  course  of  proceeding  would  lead 
to  the  greatest  evils.  With  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
could  not,  he  supposed,  bedenied»  Uiat 
they  were  ever  ready  to  make  the  fullest 
inquiry  into  the  distresses  of  the  country. 
No  branch  of  trade  got  out  of  joint — no 
body  of  the  people  was  thrown  out  of 
employment — no  general  grievance  was 
complained  of,  without  causing  the  forma- 
tion of  Committees  to  investigate  the  facts. 
On  all  occasions  the  most  parental  care 
was  manifested  for  the  well-being  of  the 
country ;  and  he  thought  that  those  who 
m^iot^ed  a  contrary  position  wsi«  aidier 
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guilty  of  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  facts, 
or  else  were  labouring  under  the  illusion 
of  naost  perverted  judgments.  Such  was  the 
course  uniformly  taken  under  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  country.     But   new 
lights  had  now  broken  in  upon  the  world; 
and   what  consequence  was   to  follow? 
Why,  in  obedience  to  these  novel  views, 
the  whole  aristocracy  of  the  country  was 
to  be  swept  away.    The  principle  which 
these  reformers  thought  proper  to  set  up 
was,  that  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy 
in  that  House  was  illegal,— r that  it  was  a 
g^reat  evil,  and  ought  to  be  r^oved  alto- 
g^ether.    Their  opinion  was,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Peers  in  the  nomination  of  Mem- 
bers,— that  the  influence  of  landed  pro- 
prietors with  respect  to  seats  in  Parliament 
— ^was  productive  of  great  mischief,  and 
ought  to  be  got  rid  of.    He  should  be  as 
sorry  as  any  man  to  see  the  lower  classes, 
even  the  lowest  classes,  of  this  country, 
without   considerable    influence    in    that 
House.   They  bad  considerable  influence ; 
and  therefore  it  was  right  that  there  should 
be  a  countervailing  influence;  because  it 
was   the  influence  on  the  one  side  that 
enabled  them  to  take  the  pressure  of  in- 
fluence on  the  other.   It  was  by  that  means 
that  they  were  enabled  to  take  (using  a 
short  and  not  an  oflensive  phrase)  low 
popularity  into  their  system.     Let  them 
look  at  the  example  of  France — there, 
with  a  population  of  thirty-two  millions  of 
people,  the  constituency  of  the  country 
had  been^omething  short  of  90,000,  and 
the  qualification  of  those  voters  was  the 
payment  of  12/.  in  taxes,  which  might  be 
calculated  as  answering  to  an  income  of 
about  60/.  a  year,  which,  when  it  was 
considered  what  was  the  difference  between 
the  money  and  fortunes  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, might  be  considered  as  about  equal 
to  100/.  a  year  in  this  country.     This  was 
what  the  state  of  representation  in  that 
country  had  been,  and  even  since  the 
change  that  had  taken  plac^  there,  the 
utmost  extent  of  any  alteration  that  had 
been  proposed  was,  to  change  the  quali- 
fication from    12/.  to  8/.,   which  would 
make  6Q/.  a  year  40/.  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  the  constituency  to  about  200,000. 
No  one  could  rejoice  more  than  he  did  at 
the  victory  that  had  been  gained  in  that 
country,  for  he  had  looked  upon  it  as 
being  the  means  of  preventing  the  nation 
from  being  trampled  in  the  dust !  but,  with 
all  the  popular  excitement  that  had  fol- 
lowed upon  that  victory^  no  propositiop 


to  a  greater  extent,  with  respect  to  the 
Electoral  Law,  than  that  which  he  had 
already  stated,  had  been  made.  Let  none 
suppose  that  he  proposed  such  a  qualifi- 
cation as  this  for  England;  but  he  quoted 
it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  those 
who  were  supposed  to  have  the  love  of 
liberty  most  at  heart,  thought  that  pro- 
perty ought  to  be  the  standard  of  the  right 
of  election.  What  he  wanted  was,  lib^ty 
for  all.  Let  him  take  the  liberty  of  allud- 
ing to  the  hon.  member  for  Preston.  Not 
only  were  the  observations  which  he  made 
in  that  House  unobjectionable,  but  many 
of  them  were  extremely  useful;  and  it 
must  be  extremely  satisfactory  to  the 
people  to  find  that  they  had  such  a  Re- 
presentative in  that  House  to  state  the 
grievances  under  which  they  supposed  they 
laboured.  Seeing  this,  it  was  impossible 
that  they  should  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
importance  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons. Any  one  who  had  seen  the  power 
that  people  of  no  property  had  over  po- 
pular bodies  ought  to  see,  that,  without 
counterbalancing  that  power,  the  whole 
system  would  be  changed*  To  form  that 
counterbalance  had  been  the  system  of  the 
Government  as  yet;  that  had  been  the  Con- 
stitution of  England,  and  it  was  but  shal- 
low policy  to  Took  at  it  in  any  other  way. 
If  the  acts  of  that  House  were  stated  to  the 
people,  he  believed  that  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  them.  If  appesd  was  made 
to  their  acts  alone,  without  superadding 
the  excitement  of  those  who  went  among 
them  for  the  purpose  of  agitation,  he  be- 
lieved that  such  would  be  the  result.  He 
would  not  say  that  those  who  thus  agi- 
tated did  not  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
do  so ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  they  who  set  in 
motion  what  it  was  now  the  fashion  to  call 
the  voice  of  the  people.  He  had  been 
always  what  was  called  a  moderate  Re- 
former. He  bad  never  been  able  to  briqg 
his  mind  to  vote  for  what  was  called  a 
general  measure  on  this  subject,  because 
he  believed  that  such  a  general  measure 
would  be  the  means  of  altering*the  entire 
Constitution.  That  large  manufacturing 
towns  should  be  represented  was  not  only 
necessary,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people, 
but  would  be  useful  in  enabling  the  House 
the  better  to  discharge  its  duty.  With 
respect  to  Scotland,  he  had  always  thought 
that  it  ought  to  have  a  different  mode  of 
representation  from  the  present;  but*  at 
the  same  time,  that  must  be  done  with- 
out endan^ring  what  h$  culled  the  pnu>» 
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tical  Constitution  of  England.  But  when 
he  said  that  the  representation  of  Scotland 
wanted  alteration,  he  must  say,  that  he 
confessed  he  believed  that  Scotland  was  vir- 
tually and  really  represented  in  that  House. 
He  had  never  seen  a»y  Scotch  question 
which  had  not  been  most  pugnaciously 
canvassed  by  the  Members  of  that  country. 
This  was  remarkably  instanced  in  the  case 
of  theScotch  one-pound  note  system.  The 
Scotch  gentlemen  had  come  spear  in  hand, 
ready  for  the  attack,  and,  with  the  Irish, 
had  been  quite  competent  to  beat  all  the 
English  gentlemen  out  of  the  field.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  about  remunerating 
proprietors  for  the  loss  of  their  boroughs; 
he  was,  however,  not  disposed  to  enter 
into  that  question  at  all :  the  view  that  he 
took  of  it  was  entirely  in  reference  to  the 
safety,  policy,  and  expediency  of  the  mea- 
sure. He  wished  to  know  what  great  ad- 
vantage was  to  be  derived  from  striking 
off*  those  impure  boroughs,  as  they  were 
styled,  and  what  advantage  was  to  be  got 
by  leaving  those  sweet-scented  places  that 
were  to  be  retained  ?  He  scarcely  knew 
what  was  left  to  represent  the  people.  He 
did  not  know  how  it  was  that  the  noble 
Lord,  when  he  went  on  his  reforming  tour, 
did  not  stay  at  Tavistock,  on  his  way  to 
Calliogton.'  He  was  armed  with  an  ex- 
terminating sword ;  but  Tavistock  was 
invulnerable.  Since  he  was  connected 
with  Callington,  he  knew  of  no  moral 
offences,  at  least  he  could  not  complain  of 
any,  which  had  been  committed  in  respect 
to  its  elections.  He  could  safely  deny 
that  there  was  in  it  any  thine^  which  could 
deserve  the  name  of  corruption.  He  had 
not  spent  one  shilling  in  all  his  elections 
that  he  would  not  readily  submit  an  ac- 
count of  to  the  greatest  purists  on  elec- 
tion matters  who  sat  on  the  mountain 
part  of  that  side  of  the  House.  [The 
hon.  Member  spoke  from  the  Miyiisterial 
side  of  the  House.]  His  whole  election 
bill  did  not  exceed  150/.,  and  that  was 
wholly  for  things,  every  one  of  which  he 
might  have  bought  openly  at  Charing- 
Cross.  He  had  been  in  his  time  returned 
for  some  populous  places,  and  if  he  were 
to  show  the  bills  which  he  then  paid,  they 
would  not  place  in  a  very  high  degree  of 
respect  those  popular  elections  which  were 
to  be  left  by  the  noble  Lord.  It  was  in 
vain  to  deny  that  there  were  places  under 
the  influence  of  individual  Peers,  who  re- 
turned whom  they  pleased,  and  the  prac- 
tice it  was  difficult  to  defend.    When  it 


was  mentioned  in  the  House,  Members 
affected  a  great  deal  of  indignation,  be- 
cause that  was  necessary,  being  a  piece 
of  indispensable  hypocrisy;  and  yet,  when 
stated  to  an  unprejudiced  man,  some- 
thing plausible  might  be  said  in  its  fa- 
vour. It  was  not  his  intention,  however, 
to  defend  it,  but  only  to  say,  that  the 
places  which  were  to  be  left,  and  were  to 
be  odorous  like  the  perfumes  of  Arabia, 
were  not  much  better  than  boroughs.  The 
open  boroughs,  which  had  more  thaD 
4,000  inhabitants,  were  to  be  left  with  all 
their  imperfectipns,  except  that  of  absent 
freemen.  Why  was  the  Reform  not  ex- 
tended  to  such  places  ?  He  wished  to  ask, 
too,  how  the  merchant  was  to  find  access 
to  the  House  ?  He  could  only  come  there 
by  applying  to  some  of  those  populous 
places  which  were  so  extravagant,  and  by 
which  he  would  be  very  likely  to  get  into 
The  Gazette  as  a  bankrupt.  He  con- 
tended that  the  present  system  worked 
well ;  and  if  it  were  wanted  to  introduce 
greater  purity,  why  did  the  Ministers  leave 
places  to  return  Members  with  so  few  as 
4,000  inhabitants?  When  boroughs  were 
thrown  open,  wonld  influence  be  dimin- 
ished, or  would  the  purity  of  boroughs  be 
greater  ?  When  a  gentleman  now  went  to 
an  open  borough,  what  questions  were 
asked?  Were  any  inquiries  made  as  to 
his  political  principles?  No;  but  as  to 
the  length  of  his  purse  ?  If  he  had  not 
been  guilty  of  any  great  ofience — if  he 
were  not  branded  with  any  unsightly 
mark,  and  would  bleed  freelv,  he  was  s/re 
to  succeed.  It  was  a  species  of  cant  to 
talk  of  the  liberality  and  virtue  of  populous 
places ;  and  it  would  not  purify  the  elec- 
tion to  descend  to  a  lower  class  of  voters. 
He  might,  perhaps,  complain  of  partiality ; 
and  it  might  be  said,  it  had  indeed  been 
said,  that  Callington  was  on  one  side  of 
the  line  and  Tavistock  on  the  other.  That 
was  true ;  but  who  drew  the  line  ?  It  was 
true,  that  the  one  was  a  larger  place  than 
the  other,  but  both  were  small  towns; 
and,  with  respect  to  purity,  he  would  only 
say,  that  the  election  for  Callington,  where 
there  were  200  voters,  cost  him  1.50/.,  not 
one  sixpence  of  which  was  improperly  ex- 
pended. It  was  said,  that  the  influenct 
which  was  now  exercised  with  reference 
to  those  boroughs  by  men  of  rank  hh) 
wealth  enabled  them  to  knock  with  confi- 
dence at  the  door  of  the  Treasury-  But 
would  not  those  persons  who  got  into  thai 
House  by  treating  with  beer  and  gin  tbi 
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electors  in  populous  places,  be  as  unfortu- 
nate as  those  who  attained  the  same  end 
merely  by  their  money  ?  It  was  set  for- 
"ward  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  plan, 
that,  as  boroughs  were  now  constituted, 
several  of  them  might  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals,  who  thereby 
acquired  the  power  of  awing  and  com- 
manding Ministers.  But  the  new  plan 
M^ould  not  remedy  that  evil.  Would  not 
the  borough  of  Tavistock,  for  instance,  be- 
long to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  much  after 
the  alteration  as  before  it  ?  If  the  noble 
Lord  who  represented  the  borough  doubted 
the  fact,  he  would  ensure  him  his  elec- 
tion for  half-a-crown.  The  noble  Duke 
would  still  have  his  two  members  for  Bed- 
ford. He  would  have  the  same  influence 
that  he  now  possessed.  He  would  have  that 
influence  that  would  enable  him  to  knock 
at  the  Treasury  door,  which  hon.  Mem- 
bers wished  to  get  rid  of  by  the  proposed 
change.  When  he  said  this,  he  meant  not 
to  cast  the  slightest  imputation  on  the 
noble  Duke,  or  to  imply  that  he  had  ever 
made  such  use  of  his  influence ;  and 
here,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  beg  to 
state,  that  he  had  been  twenty-five  years 
in  Parliament,  and  during  that  time  he 
had  never  once  knocked  at  the  Treasury 
door,  as  the  phrase  was,  or  ever  asked  a 
favour  from  Ministers  in  his  life.  He 
begged  pardon  for  thus  introducing  his 
own  name  with  a  discussion  of  this  kind. 
To  return  :  the  real  question  was,  whether 
the  Bill  did  not  destroy  one  important  in- 
terest in  order  to  create  another:  whether, 
— for  it  was  a  minor  consideration  whether 
the  influence  in  the  case  alluded  to  was 
exercised  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  or  any 
other  person, — whether  they  did  not,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  alteration — cut 
off  the  interests  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society.  He  was  as  much  as  any  man  op- 
posed to  Universal  Suffrage,  but  for  the  peo- 
ple to  have  a  certain  portion  of  influence  in 
the  elections  was  essential  to  theConstitu- 
t  ion .  The  people  now  had  such  an  influence, 
and  every  reform  of  an  extensive  nature, 
which  did  not  greatly  enlarge  the  representa- 
tion, would  belikelytodothataway.  It  was 
ft  beiieBcial  arrangement  at  present,  which 
made  all  classes  suppose  they  had  a  con- 
cern in  the  elections.  It  was  not  the  amount 
^f  wealth  represented — it  was  not  the 
lumber  of  people — it  was  the  excitement 
>f  an  election,  the  notice  that  they  were 
ipresentedmaeh  beyond  the  reality,  which 
lade  the  present  atrangemcnt  so  bene** 
VOL.  IL  {2£i} 


ficial.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  working 
of  the  Bill,  that  the  low  class  of  voters 
should  be  got  rid  of.  It  was  then  the  dis- 
franchisement, to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
lower  classes.  He  was  waited  upona  few  days 
ago  by  some  of  the  potwallopers,  and  he 
told  them,  that  there  could  be  no  extensive 
plan  of  Reform  which  would  not  sweep 
away  their  boroughs.  Hon.  Members 
might  be  assured,  that  the  intelligence  of 
this  kind  of  Reform  would  not  give  satis- 
faction amongst  the  humbler  classes.  The 
country  shop-keeper  might  be  pleased,  but 
his  poorer  neighbour  would  be  greatly  dis- 
satisfied, for  it  was  certain  that  his  interests 
would  be  greatly  injured  by  it.  To  that 
part  of  the  plan  which  cut  off  outlying 
voters,  he  had  no  objection ;  but  he 
thought  the  proposition  of  continuing  the 
votes  in  the  burghs  which  remained  during 
the  lives  of  the  present  voters  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  principle  advocated 
by  the  Bill.  He  admitted  the  general 
principle  that,  prima  facie,  every  man  in 
the  kingdom,  being  a  natural-born  sub- 
ject, had  a  right  to  a  vote,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  its  exercise  would  prove  in- 
jurious to  himself,  or  to  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  If  the  person 
having  this  right  could  be  convinced  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  it, 
well  and  good ;  but  by  what  sort  of  argu- 
ment could  you  convince  him  that  he  might 
exercise  it  without  injury  to  the  general 
welfare  for  twenty  years,  but  that  after 
that  time  the  exercise  of  it  would  be  greatly 
detrimental  to  the  State?  He  owned  he 
could  not  understand  this  mode  of  reason- 
ing. The  10/.  qualification  named  in  the 
Bill  was,  he  took  it  for  granted,  the  lowest 
that  could  be  mentioned  consistently  with 
safety,  for  Ministers  were  bound  to  go 
lower  if  they  could  do  so  with  safety.  Were 
they  then  for  the  next  twenty  years,  dur- 
ing a  period  which  it  was  probable  would 
be  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  to  have 
the  existing  voters  in  boroughs  with  much 
lower  qualifications — with  qualifications 
which  were  declared  by  the  Bill  itself,  to 
be  too  low  for  the  safety  of  the  State, — 
were  they,  he  asked,  to  have  this  lower 
and  more  dangerous,  because  lower,  quali* 
fication,  of  existing  freemen  to  continue  in 
full  operation  ?  He  thought  it  would  have 
been  more  consistent  to  say,  the  "  political 
atmosphere  looks  cloudy  at  present,  let  us 
make  the  qualification  as  high  as  15/.  for 
the  next  twenty  years,  and  afler  that  we 
shall  see  if  we  can  go  on  with  a  lower 
2U 
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qualification."  He  would  now  say  a  word 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  measure  with  re- 
spect to  the  class  of  persons  who  might  be 
introduced  into  Parliament  under  it,  and 
he  must  contend,  that  as  independent 
members  the  class  would  not  be  improved; 
for,  considering  the  class  of  men  who  now 
represented  some  of  those  close  boroughs 
as  they  were  called,  the  temptations  to 
abuse  their  trust  would  be  much  less  than 
in  the  case  of  those  returned  in  a  Parlia- 
ment chosen  under  the  new  plan.  The 
noble  Lord,  by  his  Bill,  'cashiered  him 
(Mr.  Baring),  and  if  he  had  a  seat  in  the 
House  hereafter,  he  would  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
cashier  the  noble  Lord.  The  Bill  of  the 
noble  Lord  created  an  entire  change  in  the 
Constitution — it  was  an  entire  change  in  the 
constitution  of  that  House,  and  what  were 
to  be  its  consequences  nobody  could  tell. 
The  whole  construction  of  the  House  was 
by  this  Bill  changed,  and  its  anomalous 
nature  was  now  laid  open  for  the  first  time. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  House 
was  perfect  in  its  construction ;  but  he 
roust  say  of  the  alterations  proposed,  he 
could  not  seethe  necessity.  It  was  necessary 
to  preserve  the  Government  from  falling  al- 
together under  the  power  of  the  people.  It 
was  said,  that  the  House  was  not  popular; 
but  if  the  impression  had  got  abroad  that 
persons  came  to  that  House  to  study  their 
own  private  interests,  and  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  public,  whose 
fault  was  it  ?  It  was  the  fault  of  those 
who  created  the  impression,  and  who  ex- 
cited the  opinion.  If  it  were  really  the 
case  that  the  House  was  unpopular;  that 
it  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  it 
could  not  do  that  part  of  its  duties  which 
consisted  in  protecting  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  It  was  necessary  that  the  House 
should  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
to  enable  it  to  do  its  duties.  To  restore  it 
to  that  confidence  was  the  great  difficulty, 
and  till  that  was  got  over,  its  operations 
would  be  materially  affected  ;  but  he  would 
not  consent  to  try  .  and  remodel  it,  by 
committing  suicide.  It  was  necessary  to 
state  this  difficulty,  and  necessary  to  state 
the  danger  he  apprehended.  If  it  were 
unfortunate  that  opinion  demanded  great 
changes,  he  could  not  see  the  great  changes 
now  proposed  without  alarm  and  con- 
cern. He  believed,  too,  that  the  sound 
mind  of  the  country  did  not  see  these 
great  changes  without  apprehension.  It 
was  probable,  if  the  plan  were  proposed 
at  the  market-place  of  a  great  town^  it 
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would   have    the   approval   of   a   laife 
body  of  supporters;  but  the  same  parties 
would  also   support  Universal   Saffrmge ; 
and  if  that  voice  were  to  be  listened  to, 
they  might  as  well  sweep  away  all  insti- 
tutions at  once.    If  they  wished  to  consult 
the  interests  of  those  who  were  most  likely 
to  suffer  by  it,  they  should  consult  those 
who  had  most  intelligence,  and  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  general  interests.    If 
they   wanted    an  example  of    complete 
anarchy,  let  them  look  to  Belgium ;  and 
see  how  the  effects  of  a  revolution  for  a 
legitimate    purpose   had    fallen   on    tbe 
great  body  of  the  lower  classes.     Much 
was  said,  he   knew,  of  tbe   enjoyments 
of  the  rich  in  this  country;  but  those  who 
had  visited  Paris  and  Belgium  must  also 
know,  that  there  the  misery  of  the  peopie 
was  extreme  ;  that  their  distress  was  great ; 
and  that  the  people  were  demanding  work 
and  bread.    The  lower  classes,   who  de- 
manded the  changes  here,  wpuld  be  the 
first  to  suffer  by  them ;  and  they,  therefore, 
must  be  weaned  from  these  errors,  by  the 
more  intelligent  classes.     In  conversatioo 
out  of  doors  on  this  subject,  he  bad  not 
met  with  a  single  person  who  was  not 
apprehensivQ^as  to  how  the  Bill  would  work. 
It  was  said  it  came  from  the  King's  Govern- 
ment, and  that  Government  m«ist  be  wise 
in  bringing  it  forward ;  but  each  and  every 
person  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  what 
should  be  done.      They  said,  **  What  can 
be  done  ?     If  it  be  not  carried,  the  minds 
of  the  people  are  so  much  excited,  that  it 
may  lead  to  a  revolution."    But  he  did 
not  see  why  his  hon,  friends   near  biro 
should  not  take  some  means  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  people.     M  uch  of  the  exciuf* 
ment  was  caused  by  this  measure  being  an- 
nounced as  coming  from  the  Crown  ;  and 
he   felt  satisfied  that  but  for  such  an- 
nouncement, the  people  wonld  be  satisfird 
with  a  much  less  sweeping,  and  much  more 
moderate  plan  of  Reform.     For   his  own 
part,  when  be  first  heard  of  the  plan,  Kc 
expected  that  it  would  be  one  of  rooderatr 
Reform,  and  he  was  greatly  surprised  when 
he  hfard  the  explanation  given   by  ib< 
noble  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  of  the  Mi- 
nisters' intentions.     He  was  much  in  the 
same  situation   as  tbe  hon.  member  for 
Preston,  who,  when  he  heard  it,  scarcc^l^ 
knew  what  to  make  of  it,  so  much  did  i; 
go  beyond  even  his  expectations.    He  no« 
begged  to  thank  the  House  for  the  attru- 
tion  with  which  it  had  listened  to  kin 
He  must  say,  in  conclusioiiy  tb^t  wiu» 
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very  respect  for  his  hon.  friends  around 
iniy  in  whose  talents  and  integrity  he 
laced  the  greatest  reliance,  with  many  of 
rhom  he  had  so  long  acted,  he  could  not 
[^frain  from  thus  openly  and  plainly  de- 
taring  his  sentimeuis  on  the  measure  they 
tad  introduced. 

The   Marquis  of  Tavistock  said,  after 
/hat  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Memher 
^ho  last  addressed  the  House,  he  could 
>ot  avoid  taking  the  first  opportunity  ^hat 
iresented  itself  of  saying   a  few   words, 
^he  hon.  Memher  seemed  to  cast  a  reflec- 
ion  on  his  Majesty's  Ministers  for  not 
saving  included  the  borough  of  Tavistock-, 
L8  well    as  Callington,    amon$^st    those 
>oroughs  which  were  to  be  disfranchised. 
rie  certainly  so  understood  the  hon.  Mem- 
>er.     Now,  in  reply,  he  would  say,  that  if 
he  hon.  Member  would  bring  forward  a 
notion    to  have  Tavistock   included,  it 
ihould  have  his  cordial  support.     But  if 
he  hon.  Member  abstained  from  making 
inch   motion,  greatly  did  he  mistake  the 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  if  that 
lobleman  would  ever  influence  his  tenants 
in  that  place  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
ihey  should  give  their  votes.     The  hon. 
Member  said,  that  if  he  would  give  the 
non.  Member  a  half-crown,  he  would  en- 
sure the  return  of  two  Members  for  Tavis- 
tock.    Now,  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
^ive  him  a  half-crown,  he  would  return 
lim  twenty  half-crowns  if  ever  the  Duke 
)f  Bedford  made  the  attempt.    The  hon. 
Member  complained  of   the  line    being 
Iriivvn  which  included  Tavistock  and  ex- 
:lu(led  Callington.     Now,  without  under- 
valuing the  importance  of  the  latter  place, 
\t  must  say,  that  it  contained  a  populu- 
ion  of  1,320  persons,  while  Tavistock 
contained  upwards  of  (j,000,— a  popula- 
:ion   greater  than  that  of  Bedford ;  and 
le  might  also  state,  that  that  town  would 
3e  also  left  to  it«elf,  as  far  as  respected 
my  influence  to  be  used  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.     As  he  was  on  his  legs,  he  would 
»ay  a  word  as  to  the  question  before  the 
House,  and  his  feelings  with  respect  to  it, 
[t  appeared  to  him  that  the  Government 
)f  this  country  had  for  years  been  carried 
>n  on  principles  of  most  unjustifiable  and 
tvasteful   extravagance, — that   patronage 
liad  been  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
:ainiug  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and 
ibat  which  was  known  by  parliamentary 
influence,   (pr  the  purpose  of    carrying 
measures  into  execution  against  the  sense 
if  the  country.    The  people  felt  now. 


more  fully  than  at  any  former  period,  that 
they  had  not  their  just  influence  in  the 
legislative  councils  ot  the  nation,  and  they 
naturally  sought  for  that  change  which 
would  give  it  to  them.  He  sincerely  hoped 
and  believed,  that  the  measure  now  before 
the  House  would  have  that  eflect,  that  it 
would  give  them  all  they  could  reasonably 
desire.  He  hoped  it  would  put  an  end  to 
the  monopoly  so  lon^  maintained  by  the 
higher  orders,  and  give  a  fair  expression 
of  the  sense  of  the  middling  classes.  In 
this  view  of  the  measure,  it  should  have 
his  cordial  support, 

Mr.  Baring^  in  explanation,  said,  that 
from  what  fell  from  the  noble  Marquis, 
he  feared  that  something  had  escaped 
him  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  which 
was  personally  oflensive.  If  he  had  said 
anything  which  could  have  been  so  con- 
strued, it  must  have  escaped  him  in  the 
heat  of  Debate,  and  he  was  sorry  for  it, 
but  certainly  he  had  not  intended  to  do 
so.  For  the  noble  Duke  whose  name  he 
had  used  he  had  the  highest  resped,  and 
it  was  only«justice  to  him  to  state,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  his  high  mind  which 
could  warrant  the  imputation  of  obtaining 
undue  influence  by  means  of  any  measure 
of  Government.  He  had  never  meant  to 
impute  anything  of  the  kind,  either  to 
the  noble  Duke  or  to  Government,  con* 
nected  with  the  measure  before  the  House. 

Viscount  Palmerston  was  glad  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  an  opportunity  of 
assuring  the  House  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  misunderstood  some  of  his  observa- 
tions. In  the  greater  part  of  what  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said  in  the  early  part  of 
his  speech,  he  cordially  concurred.  He 
concurred  with  him  in  thinking  that  this 
>^as  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
that  ever  was  agitated  in  Parliament.  He 
agreed  with  him  that  it  was  distinguished 
from  all  other  measures,  because  most  of 
the  consequences  of  them  could  be  calcu- 
lated ;  but  this  measure  could  be  tried  by 
no  test  borrowed  from  experience.  It 
must  influence  the  character  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Legislature  in  all  future 
time,  and  ixnpress  its  influence  on  the  whole 
frame  of  society.  He  could  not  describe 
its  importance ;  and  if  he  should  under* 
value  it,  he  would  be  incompetent  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office.  He  must 
be  a  bold,  or  a  very  unshrinking  man  who 
did  not  contemplate  the  measure  with  the 
deepest  solicitude  and  the  greatest  anxiety; 
who  could  calmly  and  carelessly  look  at  a 
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measure  calculated  to  effect  a  ereat  change 
in  the  character  and  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons — a  House  of  Com- 
mons which,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  had 
for  many  years  contributed  so  effectually 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
That  Member  of  Parliament  would  be 

ft 

unfit  for  his  duties,  and  unequal  to  the 
present  crisis,  who  could  look  at  a  measure 
of  that  nature  without  being  convinced  that 
it  demanded  the  most  calm  reflection.  A 
love  of  change  and  a  fondness  for  political 
experiment,  were  not  characteristic  of  the 
people  of  England.  They  were,  on  the 
contrary,  remarkable  for  a  tenacious  ad- 
herence to  the  institutions  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  their  aversion  to  innovations. 
They  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  their 
neighbours  on  the  Continent,  to  whom 
allusion  had  beea  made,  and  who  boasted 
of  the  newness  of  th6ir  institutions,  while 
the  English  were  proud  of  the  antiquity 
of  theirs.  So  Jiard,  indeed,  had  it  in 
general  been  found  to  effect  the  changes 
that  were  recommended  by  the  greatest 
advantages,  that  those  laws,'  which  pos- 
terity would  regard  as  the  finest  monu- 
ments of  legislative  wisdom,  were  only 
wrung  from  the  reluctant  people  of  Eng- 
land after  many  a  hard-fought  battle,  and 
many  years  of  protracted  discussion.  The 
laws  which  restored  the  Catholics  to  the 
Constitution,  and  the  laws  which  put  an 
end  to  the  traffic  in  flesh  and  blood,  were 
only  carried  after  a  contest  of  many  years. 
The  public  voice  now  called  for  a  change, 
— it  demanded  innovation— ^ and  this  had 
not  been  brought  about  by  any  bow- window 
orators,  or  market-place  politicians,  as  hon. 
Members  supposed ;  it  was  the  calm  and 
steady  determination  of  the  intelligent  and 
well-informed  people  of  the  empire.  They 
saw  that  the  change  was  reasonable — they 
sa\7  that  there  were  practical  evils  in  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Parliament, 
and  they  sought  a  practical  remedy.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  his  right  hon. 
friends  might  restore  the  country  to  quiet, 
and  make  the  agitation  cease.  He  said, 
that  if  the  Government,  and  the  Press,  and 
the  public  would  cease,  the  agitation,  we 
might  retain  our  Constitution ;  but  might 
not  the  hon.  Gentleman  suppose,  when 
the  Government,  and  the  Press,  and  the 
public  were  all  united,  that  his  own  opinion 
was  fallacious  ?  Public  opinion  called  for 
a  change.  If  he  were  asked  for  a  proof 
of  it,  he  would  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the 
right  kou,  Gentlemen  opposite  were  sitting 


thete,  while  he  and  his  friends  were  sitting 
on  the  seats  they  occupied.     Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen'might  say  what  they  pleased,  but 
it  was  not  the  difference  aoout  the  Civil 
List, — it  was  not  the  reduction  of  the 
salaries  of  some  half-dozen  ofRces, — which 
caused  the  overthrow  of  the  late  Adminis- 
tration.    The  rock  they  split  on  was  a 
rash  neglect  of  public  opinion.    They  had 
been  buoyed  up  with  confidence  in  their 
own  powers.     They  spread  abroad  ail  the 
canvass  of  patronage.     They  thought  to 
defy  the  gale  of  public  opinion,  but  it 
wrecked  and  dismantled  them.    The  be- 
getting sin  of  the  last  Administration  was 
a  disregard  of  public  opinion,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.     That  error  had  been  fatal 
to  themselves,  and,  not  only  to  themselTes, 
but  to  others.     It  had  set  all  Europe  Id 
flames,   and  covered   these   islands  witb 
disorder.     On  the  Continent  the  commo- 
tions were  still  raging,  and  he  must  be  a 
bold  man  who  would  predict  the  issae  of 
t1iem.     It  was  his  belief,  that  they  had 
imagined  that  a  few  men   in   authority 
would  be  able  to  overrule  public  opinion, 
and  stifie  the  strongest  feelings  of  man* 
kind ;  and  acting  on  such  an  opinion,  bad 
led  to  the  most  disastrous  results,  and  pro- 
duced that  poverty  and  distress  which 
had  been  adverted  to,  and  that  necessity 
for  a  change,  which  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged. It  was  only  by  the  resolution 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  since  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  changed,  that  serious 
evils  had  been  averted  from  this  counfiy. 
He  would  only  refer  to  the  state  of  il 
country  in  the  month  of  November  last,:? ' 
ask  what  it  now  was ;  and  ask  if  IreUnI 
would   now   have  been  tranquil,  exctrp'. 
from  the  measures  of  his  noble  friend  «( 
the  head  of  the  Home  Department,  ar') 
the  noble  Marquis  who  presided  o^rtit*' 
Government  of  Ireland  ?   He  would  5U}»- 
pose,that  the  late  Ministers  had  remained! 
in  ofifice,  and  that  they  had  adopted  all 
the  measures  for    tranquil lising  Ireland 
which  >had  been  adopted  by  the  new  Mi- 
nisters; and  he  would  then  affirm,  th.' 
they  could  not. have  succeeded,  becau** 
they  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  coot- 
try,  and  now,  had  they  not  retired,  « 
should   have  been    apprehensive  of  il*' 
dissolution  of  the  empire.      Not  bavin; 
public  opinion  with  them,  their  best  re** 
lutions  would  have  been  paralysed.   i« 
was  this  strong  expression  of  public  opinwf 
that  made  a  change  necessary*  ^d  that 
forced  the  House  to  consider  and  de^^ 
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measures  to  cure  the  defects  in  our  repre- 
seDtation,  and  win  back  the  confidence  of 
the  people.     It  was  asked,  whence  sprung 
this  great  desire  for  change  ?    What  had 
caused  this  rapid  growth  of  a  wish  for 
Reform  ?  He  would  answer,  that  it  was  not 
from  any  intrigue  of  individuals,  and  not 
from  any  ordinary  election  manoeuvres; 
but  from  the  frequency,  and,  above  all, 
the  impunity  of  gross  abuses.     What  was 
it,  then,  which  for  years  had  produced  so 
much  misgovernment — so  much  disregard 
to  public  opinion  ? — ^The  gross  bribery  and 
corruption  and  undue  influence,  practised 
at  elections,  by  means  of  which  parties 
came  into  Parliament  wit1;iout  constituents, 
or  only  with  those,  whom  they  had  pur- 
chased, and  might seir again.  Wheti,  then, 
by  such  practices  the  people  were  driven 
to  tear  aside  the  veil  of  sanctity  with  which 
hereditary  respect  had  invested  even  the 
imperfections  of  the  Constitution,  it  was 
impossible  that  they  whose  limited  propo- 
sitions of  Reform  had  been  rejected,  should 
not  be  led  to  demand  wider  and  more  ex- 
tensive changes.     It  wa.s  true,  that  there 
were  some  in  th^   country  and  in  that 
House,   who  thought  that  things  should 
remain  as  they  are,*  and  who  wished  for 
no  change ;  and  there  were  riiany  others 
who  would  now  be  willing  to  make  soiue 
concessions,  when  an  occasion  offered  for 
its  being  done  in  the  way  they  desired  it,  or 
who  would  wait  till  they  were  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  Reform,  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  continuing  to  resist  the  vqice  of 
those  who  demanded  it.     The  time,  how- 
ever, was  gone  by  when*such  views  could 
he  safely  entertained.      If,   three    years 
ago,  the  conviction  on  this  subject,  which 
was  now  so  general,  had  been  pepmilted 
to  enter  the  minds  of  the  Members  of  that 
House — if,   three  years    ago,    when  the- 
l^reat  unrepresented  towns  demanded  the 
concession  of  their  political  right  to  return 
Members  to  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament— if,  at  that  period,  the  Legislature 
had  permitted  itself  to  be  influenced  by 
those  impressions,  which  were  nowacknow- 
ledged  to  be  so  general — if  the  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  drawing  nice  equations  of 
parliamentary    interest,    balancing   with 
dexterity  between  contending  classes,  and 
virith  a  sort  of  algebraical  accuracy,  bring- 
itig  out  a  result  Uiat  was  equal  tojiothing, 
had  condescended  to  attend  to  the  claims 
then  put  forth — if  the  cry  for  Reform, 
even  on  so  limited  a  scale,  had  then  re- 
ceived the  attention  which  it  deserved}  he 


was  confident  that  the  House  would  not  at 
that  moment  have  been  occupied  with  dis- 
cussing that  large  and  more  comprehensive 
constitutional  change,proposed  to  the  House 
by  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
He  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  supported  the 
proposition  for  giving  Representatives  to 
those  towns,  because  he  considered  the 
principle  which  it  involved  was  a  wise,  a 
just,  and  a  salutary  one  ;  and  because  he 
felt,  that  if  it  were  refused,  they  would 
speedily  be  compelled  to  give  much  more 
than  the  House  was   then  called  on  to 
concede.     His  predictions  were,   at  that 
time,  condemned  and   disregarded,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  they  were  now 
placed  in  that  very  situation  which  he  had 
warned  them  would  be  the  consequence 
of  the  course  they  adopted.     For  reasons 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  induced 
him  to  vote  for  the  limited  Reform  then 
proposed,  he  was  now  prepared  to  support 
that  larger  and  more  ample.change  of  the 
system  of  representation   on  which  they 
were    about  to    pronounce    an   opinion. 
Tauuts  had,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, been  unsparingly  thrown  out  against 
some  of  those  who  supported  the  present 
measure,  .and  wdo  were;  like  him,  admirers 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  Mr. Pitt,  and  friends 
of  the  late  Mr.  Cannin'g — that  they- had 
abandoned  the  principles  those  great  men 
professed,  and  which  they  made  the  guide 
of  their  oolitical  career.     Events  mi^ht, 
he  thought,  have  saved  the  admirers  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Canning,  from  a  charge 
of  this  kind,  and  taught  those  who  ac- 
cused them  to  form  a  humbler  and  juster 
estimate  .of  the  value  of  political   con- 
sistency.    He  should  have  thought,  that 
they  might  have  learnt  by  recent  examples, 
the  merit  of  which  he  would  be  the  last  man 
in  the  country  to  contemn,  that  a  public 
man  might  change  his  opinions  without 
being  influenced  by  any  grosser  motive 
than  the  honourabfe  and  truly  noble  desire 
to  promote  the  good  and  the  Welfare  of  his 
country.     He  should  have  thought,  that 
they  might  have  been   taught  by  expe- 
rience, on  more  points  than  one,  that  £r 
public  man  should  not  carry  the  puerile 
vanity  of  consistency  on  one  subject  to 
an    extent  which    would    endanger  the 
safety   of   the    greater    and    more    im- 
portant interests  that  are  mixed  up  with 
the    matters     committed    to     his    care. 
Of  Mr.  Canning  he  entertained  as  high 
an  opinion  as  any  of  those. who  professed 
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to  be  guided  by  his  sentiments,  or  to  fol- 
low his  dictation  ;  but  he  would  tell  those 
who  presumed  to  assert  what  would  have 
been  the  particular  opinions  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, had  he  lived  to  the  present  daj% 
from  quotations  culled  out  of  speeches 
delivered  at  particular  times,  and  under 
circumstances  very  different  from  the 
present,  that  they  were  ill  able  to  fathom 
the  mind  of  the  man  or  the  depths  of  the 
principles  by  which  his  whole  conduct 
was  guided.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
took  a  large  and  enlightened  view  of 
public  events  and  public  policy,  that  man 
was  Mr.  Canning.  If  ever  there  was  a 
Statesman  who  polarised  his  public  course 
by  an  extended  and  liberal  principle  of 
action,  and  whose  gigantic  views  it  was 
impossible  to  bow  down  to  any  of  the  or- 
dinary Lilliputian  comprehensions  of  his 
species,  that  man  was  Mr.  Canning ;  and 
he  was  satisfied,  that  had  he  lived  to  mark 
the  signs  of  the  present  times,  and  to 
bring  his  great  and  comprehensive  intel- 
lect to  an  examination  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  he  would  have  been  as 
ardent  a  supporter  of  the  measures  now 
proposed  by  the  Government,  as  any  of  the 
friends  he  saw  around  him.  If  any  man 
wanted  a  real  key  to  the  opinions  and 
policy  of  Mr.  Canning,  he  would  find  it  iq 
the  memorable  speech  delivered  in  the 
month  of  February,  1826,  on  the  Question 
of  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  Silk-trade, 
and  particularly  in  that  concluding  sen- 
tence, where  he  declares,  in  his  own  ele- 
gant and  emphatic  language,  **That  (hose 
who  resist  improvements  because  they 
consider  them  to  be  innovations,  may  be  at 
last  compelled  to  accept  initovations  when 
they  have  ceased  to  be  improvements."* 
The  course  to  be  adopted  in  the  year 
1828,  if  they  had  yielded  to  the  demands 
of  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  was 
simple  and  easy.  The  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  year  1831.,  from  the  change 
of  circumstances  and  of  times,  was  very 
different,  and  more  difficult  and  compli- 
cated. At  the  former  period  a  partial 
Reform  might  have  been  tolerated — now 
nothing  but  a  general  and  comprehensive 
change  in  the  system  of  Representation 
would  be  accepted.  That  which  might 
have  been  given  piece-meal  and  by  de- 
grees in  1828,  ceased  to  be  possible 
now,  and  there  was    no  alternative  left 
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to  them  but  to  embrace  the  course 
which  the  Government  had  adopted.  In 
framing  their  plan,  Ministers  had  cast 
aside  every  consideration  but  that  of  an 
honest  performance  of  their  duty,  with  a 
view  to  the  permanent  gt>od  of  the  coun- 
try ;  they  had  not  laid  nets  to  catch  par- 
ticular parties,  nor  set  traps  for  some 
particular  interests,  but  they  had  gone 
steadily  forward  to  what  tliey  conceived 
the  general  good.  There  were  some,  he 
knew,  who  called  the  present  Reform  bv 
the  name  of  Revolution.  There  were 
others,  he  believed,  who  thought  that 
it  fell  far  short  of  what  the  people  wtre 
entitled  to  demand ;  but  he  was  convinced 
that  all  educated  and  intelligent  men, 
who  admitted  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing and  consolidating  the  constitutional 
institutions,  would  be  satisfied  that  the 
plan  now  proposed  was  well  adapted  to 
the  end  which  all  had  in  view.  Any  man 
who  looked  at  the  workings  of  the  present 
system  must  see,  that  there  were  five  gn?ai 
and  peculiar  blemishes,  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  remove,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the 
intelligence  and  feelings  of  the  times  ia 
which  we  lived.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
system  of  nomination  by  the  patrons  of 
boroughs  ;  the  second,  the  gross  and  bare- 
faced corruption  which  prevailed  amoor 
the  lower  classes,  when  their  votes  become 
necessary  to  the  higher;  the  third,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  adequate  balances  of  repre- 
sentation with  respect  to  the  great  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  towns ;  the 
fourth,  the  great  expense  of  elections; 
and  the  fifth,  the  very  unequal  and  un- 
just distribution  of  the  power  of  voting 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
The  plan  then  before  the  House  applied 
to  all  these  defects,  and  he  was  coovioctd 
that,  if  calmly  and  dispassionately  ex* 
amined,  there  was  not  an  evil  they  ge- 
nerated for  which  it  did  not  provide 
a  sure  and  effectual  remedy.  It  was 
impossible  to  contend,  that  the  principle 
of  returning  Members  at  the  command  o( 
a  nominee  was  consistent  with  that  theory 
of  the  Constitution  by  which  that  House 
was  declared  to  be  the  Representative  of 
the  people  of  England.  He  did  not  meaa 
to  deny  that  some  advantages  were  occasi- 
onally derived  from  this  roost  objectioii* 
able  practice.  Men  of  splendid  talents  and 
great  capacity  had,  he  admitted,  entered 
that  House  through  such  means,  when  no 
others  were  open  to  them ;  and  although 
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rights  bad  no  share,  he  did  not  mean 
to  deny  that  the  people  had  suffered 
from  that  circumstance,  for  many  of  those 
so  nominated  had  become  their  warmest 
champions  and  their  most  distinguished 
supporters.  He  admitted,  therefore,  the 
force  of  the  inference  derived  from  this 
source  ;  but  when  he  found  how  impossi- 
ble it  Was,  to  maintain  in  argument  the 
practice  of  such  nominations  as  consistent 
with  tlie  theory  of  a  Representative  Govern- 
ment, he  was  compelled  to  declare  that 
no  plan  of  Reform  would  be  perfect  or 
effective  without  the  thorough  and  effect- 
iye  disfranchisement  of  all  the  boroughs 
which  conferred  this  privilege  on  indivi- 
duals. Without  that  disfranchisement, 
indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  the 
plan  of  Reform  into  effect,  for  how  else 
were  they  to  provide  for  the  great  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  towns  those  Re- 
presentatives, which  all  now  admitted  it 
was  necessary  to  concede  to  them  ?  That 
House  was  already  sufficiently  numerous, 
too  numerous,  indeed,  for  the  convenient 
dispatch  of  public  business,  and  unless 
they  took  from  the  close  boroughs  the 
Members  which  they  were  about  to  bestow 
on  the  counties,  and  the  large  nnrepre- 
sented  towns,  they  must  add  to  the  evil 
which  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all. 
The  hon.  member  for  Callington  said,  that 
the  principle  of  the  plan  was  bad,  because 
it  took  population  for  its  basis.  He  denied 
that  it  did  so.  The  Ministers  took  pro- 
perty as  the  basis  of  the  measure,  and 
population  as  the  rule  for  disfranchise- 
ment. The  member  for  Callington,  in 
speaking  of  the  rule  adopted  with  respect 
to  disfranchisement,  and  in  observing  on 
the  hne  which  the  Government  had  drawn 
with  respect  to  the  population  of  the  close 
boroughs,  seemed  to  intimate,  that  what 
had  been  done  was  meant  with  a  view  to 
protect  particular  boroughs,  and  to  main- 
tain untouched  the  political  influence  of 
certain  powerful  families.  If  he  thought 
the  hon.  member  for  Callington  really  in- 
tended to  cast  such  an  imputation  on  the 
conduct  and  motives  of  the  members  of  the 
Government,  he  certainly  should,  for  one, 
be  henceforward  less  dispoted  than  he  had 
been  to  entertain^  deference  for  his  opinions 
on  subjects  of  less  weight  than  that  they 
were  now  considering.  He  had,  howeverj, 
a  triumphant  answer  for  all  that  had  been 
said  or  msinuated  on  that  subject,.for  the 
borough  of  Tavistock  had  a  population  by 
inorc  tbao  1000  above  the  line  they  hai 


drawn  as  the  standard  of  disfranchisement ; 
and,  still  further  to  relieve  the  mind  of  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Callington, 
from  the  suspicion  that  the  Government 
were  guilty  of  sanctioning  a  proceeding 
(to  which  he  would  not  attach  the  proper 
expression),  he  could  inform  him,  that 
there  were  twenty- five  boroughs  inferior  to 
Tavistock  in  point  of  population,  but  yet 
included  in  the  number  of  those  which  re- 
tained the  privilege  of  returning  a  Mem- 
ber to  that  House.  The  object  the  Go- 
vernment had  in  view  in  framing  the  Bill 
was,  first,  to  give  Representatives  to  the 
great  manufacturing  towns ;  next,  to  add 
to  the  respectability  of  the  electors ;  and 
then  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who 
claim  to  enjoy  the  right  of  choosing  their 
Representatives.  This  had  been  done  by 
conferring  the  right  of  voting  generally  on 
those  who  inhabited  a  house  paying  10/. 
a  year  rent.  The  independence,  too,  of  the 
electors  was  secured  by  throwing  open  the 
close  boroughs  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  parishes,,  increasing  their 
numbers,  and  making  it  impossible  for 
any  individual  to  control  them.  In 
making  these  alterations,  the  Ministers 
disclaimed  any  intention  to  sever  the  ties 
which  bind  together  the  middle  classes 
and  the  aristocracy.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  their  earnest  desire  to  increase, 
rather  than  to  diminish,  that  influence — 
an  influence  arising  from  good  conduct 
and  propriety  of  demeanour  on  the  one 
side,  and  respect  and  deference  on  the 
other;  and  which  was  as  honourable  to 
those  who  exercised  it,  as  to  those  who 
acknowledged  its  authority.  The  measure 
before  the  House  was  not  mtended  to  affect 
this  power,  for  it  gave  additional  reasons 
for  supporting  and  defending  it;  but  it 
was  intended  to  destroy  that  corrupt  in- 
fluence which  destroys  all  public  principle, 
and  debases  the  state  of  every  class  of 
society  wherever  it  has  existence.  When, 
however,  the  hon.  member  for  .Callington 
contended  that  the  measure  had  in  reality 
put  an  end  to  all  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, he  (Lord  Palmerston)  was  not 
called  on  to  answer  him,  for  he  had  sup- 
plied an  answer  to  himself.  The  hon. 
Member  seemed  to  forget,  that  in  the  ar- 
guments he  used  to  prove  that  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  would  enjoy  the  same  political 
influence  as  he  did  before,  he  also  asserted, 
as  a  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  working 
of  the  new  system,  that  he  would  enjoy 
just  the  same  extent  of  Dominatioa  an4 
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authority  in  his  borough  of  Callington  as 
he  at  present  possessed.  Now  that  was 
the  true  yiew  of  the  operations  of  the  plan 
before  the  House.  He  contended  that 
property,  rank,  and  respectability  would 
still  maintain  the  same  influence  in  the 
representation — an  influence  of  which  he 
should  be  the  last  man  to  deprive  it,  but 
which  was  now  not  to  be  maintained,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  independent  of  good 
conduct,  morality,  and  intelligence.  It 
was  the  possession  of  those  qualities, 
united  with  rank  and  station,  which  com- 
manded admiration  and  respect ;  and  if 
the  measure  excluded  all  influence  not 
founded  on  this  basis,  so  far  from  its  being 
a  ground  of  objection,  he  thought  it  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  they  could  confer  on 
that  House  and  the  country.  The  effect 
of  the  plan  would  be,  by  admitting  house- 
holders paying  a  certain  rent,  to  include  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  more  respectable 
of  the  middle  classes  of  the  country ;  and 
although  an  hon.  and  learned  friend  of 
his  (Mr.  Twiss)  had  been  pleased  to  make 
himself  exceedingly  merry  at  the  expense 
of  these  middle  classes,  of  shopkeepers, 
and  attomiesy  and  members  of  clubs  at 
public-houses  [wo  /  and  hear!]  He  did 
not  quote  from  memory — he  took  down 
the  words,  and  he  repeated-  them, — the 
hon.  Member  did  not  explain  in  what 
respect  the  pot-wallopers  and  voters  of  the 
rotten  burghs,  whose  rights  he  was  so 
anxious  to  preserve,  were  superior  to  the 
attornies  and  the  shopkeepers.  The  hon. 
member  for  Callington  had  called  the  plan 
defective,  because  it  admitted  the  pot- 
wallopers  to  exercise  their  rights  at  that 
moment,  and  took  them  away  some  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence.  His  answer  to  that 
was,  that  the  Ministers  feared  no  danger 
which  could  make  it  inexpedi<ent  to  leave 
with  those  persons  the  rights  they  at  present 
enjoyed.  They  included  among  the  voters 
the  great  majority  of  the  respectable  among 
the  middle  classes,  and  secure  in  the  sup- 
port which  this  will  procure  for  the  Govern- 
ment, they  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  make 
the  disfranchisement  more  extensive  than 
might  be  necessary  to  effiect  that  object  of 
binding  closer  the  ties  which  ought  to  unite 
the  middle  classes  to  the  State :  and  he 
woiild  add,  notwithstanding  all  the  taunts 
with  which  that  class  might  be  assailed, 
that  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  con- 
tained so  many  men  of  intelligence  and 
character — when  its  opinions  were  more 
entitled  to  confidence  and  respect — or  its 


members  more  distinguished  by  morality 
and  good  conduct — ^by  obedience  to  the 
laws — ^by  the  love  of  order — by  attachment 
to  the  Throne  and  the  Constitution:  in 
case  of  need,  he  sincerely  believed  they 
would  be  equally  distinguished  by  derotion 
to  their  country ;  and  this  was  one  great 
reason  with  him  for  conceding  to  them 
their  political  rights,  of  which  they  had 
been  too  long  deprived.  The  next  evil  to 
which  he  would  allude  was,  the  great  ex- 
penses attending  elections,  arising  from 
gross  and  disgusting  bribery,  and  this 
cause  of  expense  it  was  proposed  to  remove 
by  the  introduction  of  a  respectable  and 
honest  body  of  voters.  The  present  mode 
of  election  was  the  most  offensive  and  dis- 
gusting that  could  be  imagined,  and  any 
one  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  general 
election,  either  in  his  own  behalf  or  in 
behalf  of  a  friend,  would  bear  him  oat  in 
this  statement.  They  were  told,  on  such 
occasions,  that  a  third  candidate  was 
wanted,  but  that  10/.  a-head,  or  12/.  mu>t 
be  paid — the  half  down,  and  the  rest  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  election  ;  and  some 
were  even  so  generous  as  to  give  credit  till 
the  return  was  made.  This  species  of 
abuse  was  chiefly  practised  by  the  non- 
resident voters,  and  by  doing  away 
with  this  class  he  trusted  that  the  evil 
would  at  least  be  diminished.  The  hoo. 
member  for  Preston  had  said,  that  the 
vice  of  selling  one  vote  might  be  as  great 
as  that  of  selling  a  whole  borough.  In 
this  he  could  not  concur,  because  the 
sphere  in  which  the  influence  of  the  one 
was  confined  was  comparatively  small, 
while  the  other  was  general,  and  the 
example  might  spread  over  and  demoralize 
the  whole  country.  The  argument  used 
for  refusing  Representatives  to  some  of  the 
great  towns  was,  as  he  understood  it,  that 
they  were  at  present  virtually  represented. 
He  would  oppose  that  argument  by  the 
converse  of  the  proposition,  and  ask  those 
who  contended  that  the  large  towns  were 
virtually  represented  by  the  Members  ot' 
the  small  ones,  why  the  small  ones  might 
not  now  content  themselves  with  a  similar 
advantage  ?  If  that  point  was  pat  to  the 
vote,  he  believed  he  should  be  sore  of  a 
majority.  The  doctrine  of  virtual  repie* 
sentation  was,  however,  not  suited  to  the 
times,  nor  to  the  question  before  the 
House.  The  advantage  of  the  present 
method  of  representation  did  not  consist 
in  the  fact  that  there  were  668  Members 
of  intelligence  and  ability,  but  that  they 
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^ere  elected  by  a  number  of  constituents 
as  the  Representatives  of  a  number  of 
different  interests.     If  it  were  possible  by 
any  miracle  to  collect  together  an  equal 
number  of  even  more  able  and  more  in- 
telligent men,  still  it  would  not  be  a  House 
of  Commons,  because  its  Members  could 
not  possess  that  sympathy  of  feelings,  and 
that  community  of  interests,  which  exist 
between    the     Representative     and    the 
represented.     Under  the   Representative 
system,  if  a  House  of  Commons  should 
by  any  means  happen  to  be  in  advance  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  time,  and  of  public 
opinion,  the  nation  was  the  more  disposed 
to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  those  who  had 
previously  been  intrusted  with  their  con- 
fidence, in  proportion  as  the  people  enter- 
tained a  full  conviction  of  their  honour  and 
integrity.  This  state  of  connection,  indeed, 
infused  greater  confidence  on  the  one  side, 
and  greater  security  of  sway  on  the  other 
than  could  be  obtained  by  any  other  means; 
and   the  more  so,  because  the  time  re- 
turned periodically  when  it  became  their 
duty  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  bad  fulfilled  their  trust.   There 
were  many  and  strong  objections  to  virtual 
representation,  and  they  applied  with  great 
force  to  the  manufacturing  towns  which 
were  unrepresented,  and  the  interests  of 
which  were  seriously  affected  by  almost  all 
the  measures  that  were  discussed  in  Par- 
liament.   In  fact,  if  there  were  any  classes 
who   required  more  tlian   others   proper 
Representatives,  they  were  the  inhabitants 
of   large  manufacturing   towns — Repre- 
sentatives who  understood  their  interests, 
and  who  might  be  ready  to  watch  over 
them.     For  this  purpose,  the  Government 
proposed  to   give  thirty-six  Members  to 
the  manufacturing  towns;   and   because 
this  was  done,  a  cry  had  been  raised  that 
the  balance  between  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests    was    destroyed. 
But  the  plan  proposed  went  to  restore  to 
the  landed  interest  that  influence  which 
he  thought  indispensable  to  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  by  giving  fifty- 
five  Members  to  the  counties,  and  still 
further,  by  conferring  votes  on  copyholders, 
and  not  permitting  those  who  had  votes 
for  towns  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  in 
counties.     He  looked,    indeed,    on    the 
increase  of  the  Members  for  counties  as  the 
surest  and  most  stable  basis  of  represent- 
ation ;  for,  without  meaning  to  disparage 
the  manufacturing  or  commercial  interests, 
he  must  sayi  that  be  consider^  the  soil  to 


be  the  country  itself.  The  member  for 
Callington  had  observed,  that  it  was  not 
morality,  or  good  conduct,  or  public 
spirit,  which  governed  these  elections, 
but  the  length  of  a  purse.  This  was  the 
very  evil  the  Bill  was  intended  to  cure. 
Many  a  man  of  integrity  and  intellect  was 
compelled  to  retire  in  the  middle  of  a 
county  contest,  because  his  fortune  would 
not  permit  him  to  keep  the  poll  open  four- 
teen days,  and  pay  the  expense  of  post- 
horses  ;  and  that  great  practical  grievance 
would  now  be  removed.  The  great  merit 
of  the  Bill,  in  his  opinion,  was,  that  it 
altered  the  distribution  of  political  power, 
and  restored  the  Constitution,  by  placing 
the  middle  classes  in  that  situation  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  and  which 
was  most  likely  to  prove  advantageous 
to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 
There  were  men,  he  knew,  who  thought 
that  public  opinion  should  be  cast  out  of 
consideration  in  the  management  of  the 
machinery  of  the  nation,  and  who  were 
opposed  to  all  change,  because  they  be- 
lieved that  the  House  of  Commons  could 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  country  with  as 
much  success  in  defiance  of  that  public, 
as  with  its  utmost  concurrence  and  assist- 
ance. He  trusted,  however,  that  of  those 
who  did  entertain  that  opinion,  there  would 
not  on  that  occasion  be  found  a  majority 
in  the  House ;  for  if  there  was,  he  be- 
lieved the  consequences  of  their  determi- 
nation would  prove  most  unfortunate  for 
their  country.  Those  who  thought  that 
Sovereigns  were  secure,  in  proportion  as 
they  possessed  the  affections  and  the  re- 
spect of  those  they  were  called  on  to  rule, 
and  that  nations  were  powerful  by  the 
community  of  feeling,  and  community  of 
interests  which  bound  them  together,  would, 
he  was  satisfied,  give  their  cordial  and  un- 
qualified support  to  the  proposition  of  his 
noble  friend,  and  he  had  nothing  further 
to  say*  than  that  he  earnestly  hoped,  in 
the  aecision  they  were  shortly  about  to 
come  to,  that  the  voices  of  such  men  would 
prevail. 

Sir  Robert  Peel : — Sir,  I  must  begin  by 
assuring  my  noble  friend,  that  the  part  of 
his  speech  in  which  he  adverted  to  the 
delicacy  and  difficulty  of  his  personal 
situation  in  this  Debate  appeared  to  me 
wholly  unnecessary  ;  for  if  my  noble  friend 
had  not  thought  it  right  to  explain  the 
grounds  which  have  induced  him  to  adopt 
a  different  course  from  that  which  he  pur- 
sued  on  a  former  occasion,  still  I,  for  one, 
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should  Hot  have  drawn  any  unfevourable 
conclusion  from  his  silence,  or  joined  in 
the  taunts  of  which  he  has  complained. 
1  have  been  placed  in  the  same  situation 
with  my  noble  friend.  I,  too,  have  found 
it  necessary,  from  a  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  country,  to  adopt  a  different  course 
A-om  that  which  I  had  long  conscientiously 
folloii^ed  •  and  I  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
the  last  tnan  in  this  House  who  would 
refuse  to  put  an  indulgent  construction  on 
the  language,  or  to  join  in  harsh  conclu- 
sions with  respect  to  the  motives  of  public 
men.  I  never  can  allow  it  to  be  supposed 
that  public  men  *  have  not  higher  and 
nobler  motives  for  their  public  conduct 
than  the  paltry  desire  to  retain  place;  and 
the  character  of  my  noble  friend,  therefore, 
even  if  he  had  been  silent,  would  have 
proved  to  me  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  rectitude  of  his  intentions.  Having 
thus  imitated  that  generous  courtesy 
which  prevails  in  more  deadly  combats 
than  that  in  which  t  am  about  to  engage ; 
having,  as  it  were,  shaken  hands  with  my 
noble  friend,  and  disclaimed  all  personal 
hostility,  I  trust  I  shall  now  be  excused 
if  I  descend  into  the  arena,  and  with  per- 
fect freedom  apply  myself  to  the  speech 
of  ray  noble  friend.  At  the  moment  when 
we  were  anxiously  wailing  for  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  measure  before  the  House — at 
the  moment  when  we  wanted  to  know, 
riot  what  popular  opinion  demanded  from 
us,  but  what  we  were  practically  to  gain 
from  the  adoption  of  the  measure  of  the 
noble  Lord — at  that  moment  the  noble 
Lord  had  thought  fit  to  enter  into  an  invi- 
dious comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  late 
and  the  present  Administrations,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  speech  was  composed — 
not  of  the  arguments  which  the  House  so 
greatly  desiderated,  but  of  sarcastic  allu- 
sions to  the  conduct  and  .opinions  of  the 
late  Administration,  connected  with  an 
attempt  —  not  a  very  successful  one  I 
admit  —  to  magnify  the  deeds  of  the 
present  Government  at  the  expens^of  that 
Government  which  was  lately  honoured 
with  his  Majesty's  confidence.  My  noble 
friend  says,  that  if  there  had  not  been  a 
change  in  the  Government,  the  same  re- 
sults, in  respect  to  the  restoration  of  the 
public  peace,  and  especially  in  Ireland, 
would  not  have  taken  place.  In  that 
opinion  I  am  much  disposed  to  concur. 
No  party  hostility  shall  ever  prevent  me 
from  domg  justice  whenever  justice  should 
be  done,  or  bestowing  praise  irhcrcver 


praise  ought  to  be  bestowed.  I  approve 
the  course  pursued  by  the  present  Home 
Department ;  I  admire  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Marquis  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Irish  Government ;  ever  since  he  has  re- 
assumed  that,  office,  I  have  seen  nothing 
in  his  conduct  but  what  entitles  him  to 
praise.  I  believe  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  what  has  been  said  by  my  noble  friend, 
that  had  the  late  Administration  been  iu 
office,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
effect  what  has  been  effected  by  the 
present  Administration:  But  should  we 
have  had  the  same  assistance?  Should 
we,  if  at  a  period  of  great  excitement,  if 
amid  a  loud  and  general  demand  for  re- 
trenchment, we  had  produced  estimates 
of  increased  extent, — should  ^ee  have 
found  all  party  considerations  yield  to  a 
feeling  for  the  public  service ;  or  had  we 
resorted  to  measures  of  extreme  coercion, 
should  we  have  found  a  united  and  gene- 
rous disposition  in  ail  parts  of  the  House 
to  support  the  executive  Government  and 
supply  it  with  the  means  of  defeating 
whatever  effisrts  might  be  made  to  disturb 
the  public  tranquillity?  Sir,  1  will  not 
enter  into  any  comparison  of  the  merits 
of  the  two  Administrations.  But  let  my 
noble  friend  recollect  that  the  instrument 
which  the  noble  Marquis  at  the  head  of 
the  Irish  Government  has  wielded,  with 
his  characteristic  vigour  and  success,  was 
an  instrument  placed  in  his  hands  by  his 
Majesty's  lateXjovemment;  fabricated  by 
their  foresight,  contrary  to  the  opinion, 
and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Administration.  If 
we  found  it  difficult  to  preserve  peace  in 
some  districts  of  England  for  want'  of  a 
local  and  constitutional  force,  let  it  be  re- 
membered  that  it  was  not  by  the  late 
Government  that  the  reduction  of  the 
yeomanry  was  effected.  I  cannot  say 
that  my  noble  friend,  in  his  anxiety  to 
blame  his  Majesty's  late  Government*  for 
their  measures,  has  shewn  himself  a  very 
acute  or  a  very  discreet  advocate  for  the 
plan  of  Reform  proposed  by  the  noble 
member  for  Tavistock.  For  my  noble 
friend  says,  that  if,  in  the  year  1828,  the 
late  Government  had  not  refused  to  trans- 
fer the  elective  franchise  from  the  borough 
of  East  Retford  to  the  town  of  Birming- 
ham, we  should  not  be  now  discussing  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform;  for 
that  single  measure  woulo  have  quieted 
the  people  on  this  subject,  and  woubi  have 
given  general  satisfaction.    If,  Sir^  from 
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so    small  an  event  such  mighty  conse- 
quences should  have  flowed, — if  it  really 
^'ould  have  been  possible,  by  so  trifling  a 
concession  as  the  transfer  of  the  elective 
franchise  from  East  Retford  to  Birming- 
ham, to  have  satisfied  and  conciliated  all 
classes  of  the  community,  it  is  surely  of 
great  importance  to  inquire  what  is  the 
paramount  reason  which  should  induce  us 
at  the  present  moment  to  make  so  extra- 
ordinary a  change  in  the  Constitution  as 
that  which  is  now  proposed.     My  noble 
friend  says,  "  Why  did  you  not  consent 
to  the  disfranchisement  of  East  Retford  ?" 
Why,  Sir,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
my  noble  friend  and  myself  entered  the 
House  together  on  that  fatal  night  which 
led  to  ihe  dissolution  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, and  my  noble  friend  and  myself  had 
inibnded  to  give  our  votes  on  the  same 
side  upon  that  occasion ;  but  the  efi*ect  of 
a  taunt  upon  my  late  right  hon.  friend, 
Mr.  Huskisson,  compelled  him,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  feelings,  to  deviate  from  the 
course  which  he  had  intended  to  adopt, 
and  which,  out  of  a  delicate  sense  of 
honour,  red  him  to  tender  his  resignation. 
If,  therefore,  there  was  so  much  blame  due 
for  the  rejection    of  that  measure,  my 
noble  friend  cannot  entirely  exclude  him- 
self from  some  participation  in  it.     But, 
to  pass  from  that  topic,  my  noble  friend 
says,  that  if  in  1 828  we  had  consented  to 
transfer  the  elective  franchise  from   the 
borough  of  East  Retford  to  the  town  of 
Birmingham,  there  would  not  have  been 
the  least  necessity  for  agitating  at  the 
present  moment  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  for  that  that  would  have 
satisfied  the  whole  country.   What  I  would 
my    noble    friend    himself  have    rested 
satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  the 
representation,  notwitlistanding    the  five 
grand  defects  which  he  has  just  described 
as  existing  in  it  ?    Would  my  noble  friend 
have  rested  satisfied  to  let  so  gross   a 
system  of  corruption  as  that  which  he 
now  finds  it  convenient  to  deplore,  con- 
tinue without  any  attempt  on  his  part  to 
rescue  the  country  from  its  baleful  in- 
fluence ?    My  noble  friend  says,  that  Mr. 
Canning,   if  he  had   lived,  would  have 
pursued  a  different  course  from  that  which 
we,  who  oppose  this  Bill,  are  pursuing. 
My  noble  friend  undertakes  to  say,  that 
if  Mr.  Canning  were  living,  he  would 
raise  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  plan  which 
his  Majesty's  Government  have  brought 
forward.    Ob,   would   to   God  that  he 
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Tuque  tais  amis,  nos  te  poteremur  Acbille ! 
Would  to  God  that  he  were  here  to  con- 
found the  sophistry  and  fallacies  of  reform- 
ers, and  to  win  back  the  people,  by  the 
charms  of  truth  and  eloquence,  to  a  right 
appreciation  of  the  form  of  ffovernment 
under  which  they  live!  If  Mr.  Canning 
had  liv^d,  and  had  changed  his  opinions 
on  this  or  any  other  subject,  notte  but 
high  and  generous  motives  would  have 
influenced  his  course,  atid  he  would  have 
come  forward  boldly  and  manfully  to  avow 
and  vindicate  his  change  of  opinion.  But 
in  no  expression  that  ever  fell  from  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Canning — in  no  one  step  in 
his  brilliant  and  noble  career,  can .  I  trace 
the  slightest  indication  of  the  probability 
of  any  such  change.  My  noble  friend, 
however,  says  he  has  discovered  some 
expressions,  proceeding  from  Mr.  Canning, 
which  justify  his  supposition.  And  where 
does  my  noble  friend  find  those  ex- 
pressions?— Why,  in  a  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Canning,  in  the  year  1826,  upon  the 
Silk-trade  I  But  does  my  noble  friend  forp:et 
that  one  whole  year  afterwards,  in  1827, 
Mr.  Canning  being  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  question  being,  not  Silk, 
but  Reform,  Mr.  Canning  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  all  his  former  opinions  ?  The 
question  was,  what  should  be  done  with 
the  franchise  of  the  borotigh  of  Penryn, — 
whether  it  should  be  thrown  open  to  the 
adjacent  hundred,  or  transferred  to  the 
town  of  Manchester?  Did  Mr.  Canning 
do  violence  to  his  own  judgment,  and 
make  that  concession  to  public  opinion 
which  my  noble  friend  now  demands,  or 
did  he  not  refuse  the  slightest  concession, 
and  submit  to  be  in  a  small  minority, 
rather  than  abate  one  jot  of  his  resistance 
to  Reform?  When  my  noble  friend, 
therefore,  imputes  to  the  conduct  of  public 
men,  in  the  years  1827  and  1828,  the 
necessity  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  which, 
he  says,  exists  at  present,  tenderness  for 
the  fame  of  Mr.  Canning  ought  to  prevent 
so  indiscriminate  an  accusation.  I  now 
come  to  the  tremendoui  Question  before 
the  House;  but  before  I  approach  the 
consideration  of  it,  I  must  give  vent  to 
feelings  of  pain  and  humiliation,  which  I 
cannot  adequately  express.  I  am  asked, 
I  will  not  say  to  make  a  Revolution  in  the 
country,  but,  as  was  properly  said  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Callington,  to  substitute 
for  the  present  a  difiSsrent  Constitution; 
and  I  am  not  invited  to  do  this  ailer  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  inquiry^  bat  to 
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take  this  hasty  step  by  an  appeal  to 
motives,  which,  if  I  permitted  them  to 
influence  me,  would  brand  me  with  dis- 
grace. I  am  desired— expressly  and  re- 
peatedly desired — not  to  subject  my  fears 
to  my  judgment,  but  my  judgment  to  my 
fears  ;  to  defer  to  authority  which  I  cannot 
recognise;  and  to  consult  my  own  personal 
interest,  by  averting  the  threatened  penalty 
of  a  dissolution.  I  would  ask,  why  the 
King's  name  is  introduced  in  this  dis- 
cussion? Why  has  it  been  stated  day 
after  day  to  the  country,  that  this  plan  has 
received  the  particular  sanction  of  the 
King  ?  As  to  the  reference  that  has  been 
made  to  the  discussion  on  the  Catholic 
Question,  the  cases  have  no  similarity. 
On  that  occasion  it  had  been  publicly 
stated,  that  the  measure  had  not  the 
sanction  of  the  King,  and  the  Ministers 
had  then  no  alternative  but  to  declare  that 
the  measure  was  brought  forward  with 
the  sanction  of  the  King.  But  when  a 
measure  like  this  is  introduced  by  the 
Administration ~  when  the  King's  consent 
must  be  presumed — when  it  is  not  called 
in  question,  is  it  necessary,  day  after  day, 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  the 
public  press,  to  state  that  this  measure  has 
received  the  approbation  of  his  Majesty, 
and  not  only  the  approbation,  but  the 
written  sanction  of  the  King  ?  I  assume 
that  such  is  the  fact.  But  g^nting  the 
fact,  it  is  no  imputation  on  my  profound 
respect  and  loyalty  towards  his  Majesty, 
if  I  disregard  that  circumstance ;  and  if, 
admitting  that  the  noble  Lord's  plan  has 
the  sanction  of  the  King,  I  nevertheless, 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  exercise  my 
judgment  as  unreservedly  upon  the  Ques- 
tion, as  if  that  sanction  had  not  been  so 
indefatigably  proclaimed.  But,  Sir,  I 
regret  on  other  grounds  that  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  by  the  friends  of  the 
measure,  to  introduce  the  name  of  the 
King  in  connexion  with  it.  I  will  not 
now  discuss  the  right  or  the  expediency  of 
the  sweeping  disfranchisement  that  is  pro- 
posed. But  I  am  sure  it  will  be  granted 
to  me,  that  the  measure  is  at  least  one  of 
great  harshness  towards  a  number  of 
corporate  bodies  of  proved  loyalty  to  the 
Crown,  which  are  suddenly  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  privileges  of  which  they^ave 
been  long  and  justly  proud.  Why  hold 
out  to  those  bodies  his  Majesty  as  the 
approver,  almost  as  the  especial  author  of 
the  plan  by  which  these  privileges  are  to  be 
inyaded  ?    I  had  thought  the  King  was 


the  fountain  of  grace  and  favour ;  but  it 
now  seems  as  if  his  Ministers  shrunk  from 
their  proper  share  of  their  own  acts,  and 
transferred  to  their  Sovereign  the  odium 
of  this  plan  of  disfranchisement.     I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  right  or  decent  to 
aggravate  the  injury  which  the  corporate 
bodies  of  this  country  are  to  sustain,  by 
telling  them  that  it  is  inflicted  at  the  in- 
stigation and  by  the  hand  of  their  King. 
I  have  further  to  complain  of  the  menace 
of  dissolution  which  has  been  thrown  out 
by  some  members  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment.    I    will    not    stop   to   inquire 
whether  or  not  it  is  probable  that  that 
menace  will  have  any  effect.     For  myself, 
I  care  not  for  it ;  for  I  should  be  unworthy 
of  a  seat  in  this  House  if  I  were  to  permit 
myself  to  be  influenced  by  it.     Dissolve 
Parliament  if  you  will ;  I  care  not  much 
whether  I   am  returned  again    or  retire 
altogether  into  the  obscurity  of  private  life ; 
but  if  I  did  feel  any  extreme  anxiety  on 
this  head,  I  would  go  to  my  constituents 
with  your  Bill  in  my  hand,  and  I  would 
put  forward,  as  my  especial  claim  for  a 
renewal  of  their  confidence,  my  determined 
opposition  to  its  enactments.     I  will  go  to 
a  community  which  consisted,  in   1811, 
of  between   7,000   and    8,000   persons; 
J  will  go  to  a  borough  which,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  1821 — in  1831, 
contains  above  4,000  souls;  and  I  will 
tell  my  constituents,  400  or  500  in  num- 
ber ;  many  of  them  not  paying  a  rent  of 
10/.,  but  entitled  to  vote  as  resident  house- 
holders paying   Church  and  poor-rates; 
1  will  tell  them,  that  to  this  Bill,  brought 
in  without  proof,  or  even  argument,  of  its 
necessity,  so  far  as  it  concerns  them,  1 
opposed  myself  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my 
power.     I  will  tell  them  that  I  did  my 
utmost  to  preserve  to  them  the  privilege 
they   at  present  enjoy,   and  which   the 
humblest  of  them  never  abused — by  the 
solicitation  or    acceptance    of   a    bribe. 
Those  constituents  received  me  with  kind- 
ness at  the  time  when  I  was  subjected  to 
the  indignity  of  expulsion  elsewhere,  for 
doing  what  I  conceived  to  be  an  act  of 
duty — an  act  beneficial  to  the  country,  but 
especially  beneficial  to  that  Church  of 
whose  interests  I  was  bound  to  be  the 
guardian.     Shortly  after  1  lost  that  proud 
distinction  to  which  I  have  just  adverted, 
my  present  constituents  received  me  ;  and 
I   will  not,  till  some  better  reasons  are 
brought  forward,  repay  their  kindness  by 
being  a  party  to  their  disfraocluscmenu 
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Sir,  another,  and  a  still  more  alarming 
menace  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Bill.     I  am  told  by  them  that 
the  alternative  before  me  is  the  adoption 
of  that  Billy  or  civil  commotion.     I  am  to 
be    deterred   from   forming   a  deliberate 
judgment  on   a    most  important  public 
question  by  the  prophetic  visions  of  mas- 
sacre and  confiscation.      Such  were  the 
words  used  last  nigh  t  by  the  hon .  member  for 
Calne.     Let  me  ask  the  friends  of  the  Bill 
why  I  am  to  allow  myself  to  be  scared  by 
this  intimation  ?    Why  may  I  not  form 
the  same  deliberate  judgment  on  this  Bill, 
which  you,  who  have  introducedSt,  formed 
on  the  bill  which  was  introduced  last  year 
by  a  noble  Lord  (Lord  Blandford)?     By 
your  opposition  to  that  bill  you  did  not 
imply  that  you  were  opposed  to  ail  Reform ; 
you  merely  implied  that  you  objected  to 
that  bill.     It  is  the  same  with  me  in  this 
case.     Again,  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  you,  who  support  the  Bill,  reject 
the  application  of  the  people  for  Vote  by 
Ballot,  why  am  not  I  at  liberty  to  reject 
your  Bill  ?    Why  am  I  to  yield  to  popular 
clamour  and   violence,  when  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  has  not  yielded  to  them 
when  they  demanded  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  ?     We  were  told  last  night,  that  if 
we  rejected  this  proposition,  we,  the  indi- 
vidual Members  who  so  rejected  it,  would 
be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences. 
**  We  will  shift  from  our  own  shoulders," 
say  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  even  at  this  early 
period  of  the  agitation  they  foresee,  "  the 
responsibility  of  having  provoked  it.    We 
have  proved  our  incapacity  to  govern,  but 
we  will  shew  you  our  capacity  to  destroy, 
and  hold  you  responsible  if  you  obstruct 
us."    Oh  no.  Sir  !     On  their  heads  shall 
be  the  responsibility  of  this  mad  proceed- 
ing.    I,  for  one,  utterly  disclaim  it.     For 
what  am  I  responsible  ?    Was  it  I  who 
raised  the  stormy  waves  of  the  multitude  ? 
Was  it  I  who  manifested  my  patriotism  by 
exerting  all  my  powers  to  excite  the  peo- 
ple to  discontent  with  the  existing  Con- 
stitution ?     Did  I  taunt  the  people  with 
their  indifference  to  Reform,  with  having 
closed    their  ears  to  the  voice  of   the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely  ?  with 
having  lived  in   the  lazy  enjoyment  of 
practical    eood,     and     disregarded     the 
promises  oi  visionary  improvement  ?  Was 
It  I  who  called  for  the  Pension  List  of  the 
Privy  Cbuncil,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
holding  up  the  members  of  that  Council 
tp  public  ipdiguation  ?    Pid  I  4mw  in* 


vidious  comparisons  between  a  great  naval 
Commander  and  the  Civilians  who  pre- 
sided over  the  departmentof  the  Admiralty  ? 
Did  I  ever  doom  to  public  obloquy  that 
hapless  First  Lord  who  should  be  so 
grasping  of  emolument  as  to  include  in 
his  own  £stima1;ea  5,000/.  per  annum  for 
his  own  salary  ?yN)id  I,  at  a  moment  when 
the  events  of  Paris  and  Brussels  had 
caused  great  public  excitement,  when 
various  causes  were  conspiring  to  agitate 
the  public  mind,  did  I  express  my  mis- 
placed admiration  of  the  conduct  of 
assembled  thousands  who  were  supposed 
to  have  flaunted  in  the  face  of  their  King 
the  emblem  of  a  foreign  Revolution  ? 
Sir,  if  there  be  men  who,  having  thus  ex- 
cited the  passions  of  the  people,  and 
spurred  their  lazy  indifference,  bring 
forward  the  Question  of  Reform  at  a  time 
when  all  prudential  considerations,  whether 
with  reference  to  foreign  or  to  domestic 
topics,  ought  to  have  forbidden  such  a 
step, — if,  I  say,  disappointment  should 
follow  their  rash  undertaking,  I  will  never, 
while  I  have  a  voice  in  this  House,  allow 
them  to  hold  me  or  any  other  individual 
Member  of  the  House  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  their  infatuation.  I  am 
told  that  an  appeal  will  be  made  to  the 
people.  I  beg  not  to  be  included  among 
those  who  are  charged  with  making  any 
G|ie  observation  disparaging  to  the  middle 
classes  of  society  in  this  country.  I .  re- 
pudiate such  sentiment — sprung  as  I  am, 
from  those  classes,  and  proud  of  my  con- 
nexion with  them.  So  far  am  I  from 
underrating  their  intelligence  or  influence, 
that  I  tell  you  this, — you  who  talk  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  people, — that  unless  these 
middle  classes  shall  shew  more  prudence, 
more  judgment,  and  more  moderation 
than  their  rulers,  I  shall  despair  of  the 
destinies  of  my  country.  There  are  happy 
indications,  however,  which  induce  me  to 
think  that  the  confidence  which  I  repose 
in  the  prudence,  the  moderation,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  middle  classes  of  society 
has  not  been  misplaced.  •  You  have  ail 
heard  what  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said,  with 
respect  to  the  supposed  exnibition  of  a  tri- 
coloured  flag  at  the  Palace  of  St.  James's ; 
but  have  you  also  heard  the  indignant 
refutation  of  that  charge  which  was  laid 
on  your  Table  by  a  portion  of  the  middle 
classes  of  society  ?  So  far  from  thinking 
that  it  was  becoming  in  them  to  wave 
under  the  windows  of  their  Sovereign  the 
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memento  of  a  fallen   dynaaty, — so  far 

from  thinking  that  it  was  decent,  that  it 

was  consistent  with  the  patriotic  feelings 

of    Englishmen    to    prefer    any    foreign 

standard  to  the  flag  which 

■has  bmved  for  a  tbouiand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze ; 

these  people,  these  middle  classes  of 
society,  presented  an  Address  to  this 
House,  in  which,  so  far  from  accepting  the 
vindication  which  had  been  onered  for 
their  conduct  in  the  supposed  use  of  the 
tri-colou^ed  flag,  they  stated,  "  that  they 
felt  themselves  much  aggrieved  by  certain 
observations  and  misrepresentations  made 
on  the  9th  instj^nt,  which  conveyed  a 
charge  pf  a  most  foul  and  disgraceful 
nature,  and  an  approach  even  to  the  foul 
crime  of  treason."  Sir,  so  far  were  they 
from  intending  to  express  any  approbation 
"  of  the  beautiful  days  of  Pans,**  that  they 
assured  the  Hguse,  that  the  flag  they  so 
unfortunately  displayed  ^'  was  nothing 
more  than  four  specimens  of  silk,  of 
diflerent  colours,  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, curiously  sewed  together,  and  manu- 
factured expressly  for  the  occasion  by 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Bousiield,  of  Cheapside." 
It  is,  Sir,  from  this  expression  of  just  in-p 
dignation,  and  this  natural  explanation  of 
the  quadricolour  flag,  that  I  feel  redoubled 
confidence,  that  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country,  notwithstanding  the  bribe  of 
power  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  cajole 
them,  have  too  much  of  self-denial  and 
too  much  of  good  sense  to  wish  to  invade 
that  admirable  Constitution  under  which 
they,  of  ail  classes,  have  especially 
flourished.  If  I  must  appeal,  not  to  the 
reason  and  calm  judgment  of  this  House, 
but  to  some  extrinsic  and  higher  authority, 
— the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people, — 
why,  then,  1  have  nothing  to  hope  for  but 
that,  before  the  people  of  England  ap- 
prove of  this  Bill,  they  will  listen  to  a  calm 
and  temperate  appeal  in  behalf  of  what 
the  noble  Lord  calls,  with  somewhat  of 
cruel  mockery,  the  old  English  Consti- 
tution. I  hope  they  will  consider  that 
the  Constitiition  of  a  Government  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  delicacy  ^nd  import* 
ance :  that  it  i^  a  most  complex  machine, 
not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  examination  of 
any  isolated  part  which  may  be  put  for- 
ward  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  abhor- 
rence; but  demanding  a '  comprehensive 
view,  not  only  of  the  structure  as  a  whole, 
but  of  its  practical  effects.  It  was  well 
said  by  Mr.  Canning,  whose  language, 


however,  I  will  not  attempt  to  quote, 
that,  in  judging  of  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, we  should  bring  to  the  conaideratioo 
of  it  the  same  caution,  the  same  distrust 
in  our  own  knowledge,  with  which  we 
should  pronounce  upon  some  mighty  and 
complex  piece  of  mechanism.  There  may 
be  detached  movements  that  we  do  not 
comprehend  ^-  movements  which,  to  the 
superficial  and  ignorant,  may  seem  not 
only  useless  but  pernicious ;  but,  surely, 
we  must  not  condemn  them  if  there  be 
harmony  in  the  working  of  the  whole 
machine,  and  if  its  object  be  completely 
eflected.  /'  Look  (said  Mr.  Canning)  at 
the  frame  of  man — it  is  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  \  yet  this  frame  of  a 
created  being — '  so  noble  in  reason — so  in- 
finite in  faculties — in  apprehensiou  so  like 
a  God,' — has  parts,  and  performs  fuuctions 
which,  if  they  are  to  be  separately  re* 
garded,  provoke  feelings  of  abhorrence 
and  disgust.*'  Sir,  let  the  people  recollect 
that  the  writers  of  ancient  times,  who  ex- 
isted upwards  of  a  thousand  years  ago, 
and  could  have  no  partiality  for  the  British 
Constitution  —  that  mere  speculative 
writers,  discussing,  d  priori,  the  various 
forms  of  government,  eitlier  despaired  al- 
together of  the  formation  of  such  a  Con- 
stitution as  ours,  or  described  it  as  the 
most  perfect  of  all.  Can  there,  by 
possibility,  be  a  better  description  of  the 
British  Constitution  Uian  that  contained 
in  the  words  of  Cicero,  ^'  Statuo  earn  esse 
optim^  constitutam  rempuhlicam" — I  do 
not  know  whether  I  quote  the  words  cor- 
rectly— "  quee  ex  tribus  generibus  illis 
regali,  optimo,  et  populari,  modice  confu* 
sa.''  Another  eminent  writer  of  antiquity 
(Tacitus),  speaking  of  forms  of  govern- 
ment says,  that  ali  forms  of  government 
must  consist  either  of  king,  nobles,  or  the 
people,  or  a  combination  of  all  these  ele- 
ments the  practicability  of  which  he  doubts 
'*  Cunctas  nationes  et  iirbes  populus  aut 
priores,  aut  singuli  regunt.*'  **  Delects 
ex  his  et  constituta  reipublicse  forma, 
laudari  facilius  quam  evenire;  vel,  si 
evenit,  baud  diuturna  esse  potest.**  Such, 
Sir,  are  the  dicta  of  great  writers  on  the 
abstract  question  of  the  modes  of  govern- 
ment. The  British  Constitution  has  been 
made  a  subject  of  praise  by  every  writer 
who  has  touched  upon  the  question.  I 
have  heard  quotations  from  Mr.  Canning, 
from  Mr.  Burke,  and  from  other  great 
men  now  no  more,  in  assertion  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  British  Constitatioii,  but 
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to  these  I  will  not  refer,  for  I  hare  a 
higher  and  a  living  authority  on  the  same 
subject.     I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  the 
House  will  permit  me  to  substitute  it  for 
my  own  imperfect  praise,  I  will  read  to  it 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  panegyrics  on 
the  English  Constitution,  and  mpre  es* 
pecially  on  the  constitution  of  this  House, 
tliat  wisdom  and  truth  have  ever  produced. 
The  author  of  this  panegyric  is  the  noble 
member  for  Tavistock,  alas !  too,  the  au- 
thor of  a  proposal  fatal  to  the  object  of 
his  praise.     Sir,  in  quoting  this  speech,  I 
beg  that  the  noble  Lord  who  now  proposes 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  what  was  once  the 
theme  of  his  warmest  admiration,  will  not 
imagine  that  I  am  about  to  upbraid  him 
with  inconsistency  on  account  of  his  hav- 
ing   altered    his    opinion.      If  he    has 
changed  his  opinion,  I  am  sure  it  is  from 
a  sense  of  duty;  but,  change  that  opinion 
as  he  mav,  he  cannot  gainsay  the  eternal 
truths  which  he  himself  has  put  upon  re** 
cord  in  language  worthy  to  convey  them. 
Sir,  it  was  in  the  year  1819,  on  a  motion 
which  was  brought  forward  for  Reform  in 
Parliament,   that  the  noble  Lord  made 
the  speech  which   I  am  about  to  quote. 
The  question  put  to  him  was  this — *'Why 
not  disfranchise  also  the  unconvicted  bo- 
roughs ?" — What  was  the  answer  of  the 
noble  Lord  ?— "  To  this"  says  hf  «  I  an- 
swer,  that  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  main- 
tain that  the  resolutions  I  now  propose 
comprise  all  the  amendments  that  can  be 
made  in  the  frame  of  this  House.    When- 
ever  a  specific  proposition  is  made,   I 
shall  be  ready  to  give  it  all  my  attention, 
and,  if  I  can  approve  of  it,  to  adopt  it. 
But  I  do  not,  at  present,  I  confess,  see 
any  rule  by  which  any  unconvicted  bo- 
rough can  be  disfranchised  without  dis- 
franchising the  whole."    He  goes  on  to 
say,  ''we  then  arrive  at  what  is  called  a  re- 
form upon  principle,  or  the  re-construc- 
tion of  the  entire  House  of  Commons." 
Therefore,  Sir,  I  have  the  authority  of  the 
noble  Lord  himself  for  this  explanation  of 
the  character  and  effect  of  his  present  pro- 
posal, that  it  is    neither   more  nor  less 
than   an    entire    re-construction    of  the 
House  of  Commons.—  Says   the   noble 
Lord — "We  then  arrive  at  what  is  called 
a  reform  upon  principle,  or  the  recon- 
struction of  the  entire  House  of  Com- 
mons. Now,  Sir,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
are;uments  which  are  generally  used  to  re- 
pel such  a  proposition ;  arguments  resting 
chiefly  upon  the  advantsige  of  admitting 


men  of  talent  into  this  House,  by  meani 
of  the  close  boroughs;  and  on  the  danger 
that  an  assembly  of  popular  delegates 
would  overthrow  the  two  other  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  But  I  cannot  forget 
that  these  arguments  have  been  urged, 
not,  as  some  out  of  doors  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  people,  by  boroughmongers 
anxious  to  defend  their  own  vile  interests, 
but  by  some  of  the  greatest,  the  brightest 
and  the  most  virtuous  men  whom  this 
country  ever  produced,  I  cannot  say, 
however,  that  I  give  entire  credit  to  these 
arguments,  because  I  think  that,  in  politi- 
cal speculation,  the  hazard  of  error  is  im« 
mense,  and  the  result  of  the  best  formed 
scheme  often  different  from  that  which  has 
been  anticipated.  But  for  this  very  rea- 
son I  cannot  agree  to  the  wholesome  plans 
of  Reform  that  are  laid  before  us.  We 
have  no  experience,  to  guide  us  in  the  al- 
terations which  are  proposed,  at  least 
none  that  is  encouraging.  There  is,  in-< 
deed,  the  example  of  Spain,  Spain  was 
formerly  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  Con- 
stitution ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century  many  of  the  towns  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  nobility,  who,  instead  of  in- 
fluencing the  election  of  Members  to 
Cortes  (the  practice  so  much  reprobated 
in  this  House),  prevented  their  sending 
Members  at  all.  The  consequence  was, 
that  when  a  struggle  took  place  between 
the  King  and  Cortes,  the  aristocracy  feel- 
ing no  common  interest  with  the  represent- 
ative body,  joined  the  Grown,  and  de- 
stroyed for  ever  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try. The  Constitution  of  this  country  is 
not  written  down  like  that  of  some  of  our 
neighbours.  I  know  not  where  to  look 
for  it,  except  in  the  division  into  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  and  in  the  compo- 
sition of  this  House,  which  has  long  been 
the  supreme  body  in  the  State.  The 
composition  of  this  House  by  represent- 
atives of  counties,  cities  and  boroughs,  I 
take  to  be  an  intimate  part  of  our  Consti- 
tution. The  House  was  so  formed  when 
they  passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — a 
law  which,  together  with  other  wise  laws, 
Mr.  Cobbett  himself  desires  to  preserve, 
although,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
whilst  he  cherishes  the  fruit,  he  would  cut 
down  the  tree.  This  House  was  consti- 
tuted on  the  same  principle  of  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  when  Montesquieu 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  most  perfect  in 
the  world.  Old  Sarum  existed  when 
Somers  and  the  great  men  of  the  Rendu* 
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of  the  privilege  !< — to  take  the  privilege 
away,  and  to  subject  a  great,  powerful, 
jealous,  and  intelligent,  mass  of  your 
population  to  the  injury — aye,  and  to  the 
stigma,  of  en  tire  uncompensated  exclusion  1 
Well,  but,  says  my  noble  friend  (Viscount 
Palmerston)  '<  Our  plan  at  least  does  this 
— it  cures  that  anomaly,  that  absurdity  of 
the  present  system,  which  gives  to  voters 
the  right  of  voting  for  places  where  they  do 
not  reside."  My  noble  friend  is  shocked, 
that  men  who  have,  or  who  may  acquire 
the  right  of  voting  for  places  in  which 
they  do  reside,  should  enjoy  the  right  of 
voting  for  other  places  from  which  they 
are  habitually  absent.  Well,  Sir,  this  at 
least  must  be  admitted,  that  my  noble 
friend  is  liberal  in  thus  consenting  to  the 
disfranchisement  of  a  great  majority  of 
his  own  constituents,  the  non-resident 
Masters  of  Arts  of  Cambridge. 

Lord  Pa//ncrs/on.— They  will  still  con- 
tinue to  vote ;  the  rule  of  non-residence 
^i\\  not  apply  to  Universities. 

Sir  Robert  PeeL — Not  apply  to  the 
Universities  !  Every  non-resident  voter  in 
England  to  be  disfranchised,  except  non- 
resident Masters  of  Arts !  And  do  you 
think  that  the  disfranchised  class  will 
acquiesce  in  the  reason  and  justice  of  this 
exception  ?  ^  Why  may  not  the  non- 
resident voter  of  Norwich,  who  cannot 
find  employment  in  the  place  of  his 
nativity — who  is  earning  an  honest  subsist- 
ence in  London — why  may  not  he  plead 
just  as  good  a  reason  for  his  absence  from 
the  town,  where  he  is  now  entitled  to  vote,  as 
the  non-resident  clergyman  of  Cambridge 
or  Oxford?  And  mark  the  difference; 
the  latter  will  almost  certainly  acquire, 
under  this  very  Bill,  the  right  of  voting 
for  a  district  in  which  he  does  reside — the 
former  may,  probably,  never  be  able  to 
acquire  it.  To  the  one  you  give  a  new 
right  of  voting,  and  also  continue  to  him 
the  possession  of  the  old  one;  while,  to 
the  latter,  you  give  no  new  right,  and  yet 
you  deprive  him,  for  a  reason  which  equally 
applies  to  both — namely,  non-residence — 
of  the  privilege  of  which  he  is  now  pos- 
sessed. And  this  is  your  notion  of  justice 
and  conciliation  !  A  word  more  as  to  the 
disfranchisement  of  non-resident  voters. 
One  of  the  loudest  complaints  wb  now 
hear  is  directed  against  the  influence 
exercised  over  voters  by  their  landlords. 
We  have  petition  after  petition  pointing 
to  what  has  occurred  at  Newark  and 
Stamford,  as  one  of  thestrongeet  proof*  of 


the  defective  state  of  our  repretentative 
system.  What  is  the  effect  of  your  Bill  ? 
It  is  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  to  a 
class,  the  great  majority  of  which  mast  be 
tenants  subject  to  the  influence  of  their 
landlords  ;  and  to  deprive  of  the  right  of 
voting  that  class  whose  right  accrues  from 
their  being  freemen  of  a  Corpomtion  on 
account  of  birth  or  servitude — who  are  all 
liable,  as  others  are,  to  the  temptation  of 
bribery-^but  who  possess  an  inalienable 
right  of  voting,  not  acquired  by,  and  ia 
no  way  dependant  on,  the  wiU  of  the 
aristocracy.  These  considerations.  Sir, 
however  important,  are  but  subordinate, 
when  compared  with  the  changes  which 
must  take  place  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  Constitution.  In  defence  of  it,  we 
have  frequently  referred  with  exuItatioB 
to  the  names  of  those  men  who  weie 
indebted  for  their  first  return  to  Parlia- 
ment to  some  borough  of  comparative 
insigniticance,  and  who,  had  that  avenue 
not  been  open,  might,  probably,  hafe 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  distinguish ini; 
themselves  in  the  public  service.  This 
argument  has  been  met,  in  the  course  of  this 
Debate,  by  two  observations.  The  first  fell 
fVom  the  member  for  Westminster,  the 
second  from  the  Member  for  Calne.  Sayi 
the  member  for  Westminster — and  the 
remark  comes  with  a  bad  grace  ftora  a 
man  of  his  ability — **  I  admit  that  tke 
small  boroughs  return  frequently  very  able 
men,  but  I  think  we  have  had  too  mudi 
ability ;  we  have  sufiered  much  from  the 
talents  of  able  men  ;  and  I  want  a  system 
of  representation  which  will  give  us  honest 
rather  than  able  men."  I  reply,  first, 
that  it  is  absutd  to  suppose  that  the  man 
of  ability  will  be  less  honest  than  the  man 
of  no  ability;  and,  secondly,  that  asv 
system  which  tended  to  exclude  from  thu 
House  men  of  the  first  ability  of  their  day, 
would  be  a  great  practical  evil.  If  the 
average  of  the  talent  and  general  acquire^ 
ments  of  this  House  should  ever  be  bdov 
the  general  average  of  society,  this  Hoase 
would  sink  in  public  estimation,  and  the 
distrust  in  our  opinions  and  judgments 
would  verv  rapidly  spread  downwards, 
from  the  class  of  persons  moreeniighteiMd 
than  ourselves,  to  the  great  mass  of  society. 
The  second  observation  to  which  I  have 
referred  Mi  from  the  member  for  Cabe. 
He,  too,  admits  that  men  ef  fiivl-rate 
ability  have  occasionally  owed  their  en* 
trance  into  Parliament  to  smaH  boroughs. 
"  But  then/*  aays  bei-^aod  wji   T07 
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justly^ — *■  we  ttiUBt  judge  of  every  huraan 
contrivance,  not  by  its  accidents,  but  by 
its  teudencies/'  "  No  plan  of  selection 
(says  he)  could  be  hit  upon  which  would 
not  give  you  occasionally  able  men ; — take 
the  hundred  tallest  men  that  yon  meet  in 
the  streets,  you  will)  probably,  have  some 
able  tnen  among  the  number."  The 
cheers  with  which  this  remark  was  fol- 
lowed were  so  encouraging,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  ar- 
guments  by  various  other  instances.  **  Take 
(eays  he)  the  first  hutidred  names  in  the 
Court  Ouide, — adopt  any  other  principle 
of  selection  that  you  will, — occasionally 
and  accidentally  able  men  will  be  ensured 
by  it/'  Now,  Sir,  I  am  content  to  try 
the  merits  of  our  present  representative 
system  by  the  hon.  Member's  own  test. 
t  repeat  with  him,  that  it  is  by  tenden- 
cies, and  not  by  accidents,  that  we  are  to 
judge  of  its  merits.  For  the  purpose  of 
submitting  those  merits  to  that  test,  I 
wrote  down  this  morning  the  names  of 
those  distinguished  men  who  have  ap- 
peared in  this  House,  during  the  last  forty 
or  fifty  years^  as  brilliant  lights  above  the 
horizon,  and  whose  memory,  to  quote  the 
expression  of  Lord  Plunkett,  has  had 
buoyancy  enough  to  float  down  to  poste- 
rity on  the  stream  of  time,  I  made  this 
selection  of  these  men,  in  the  first  instance, 
without  a  thought  of  the  places  they  seve- 
rally represented,  f  looked  to  their  ability 
and  their  fame  alone.  If  I  have  omit- 
ted any,  their  names  may  be  added,  but  I 
believe  the  list  I  shall  read  will  conUin  all 
the  names  that  are  of  the  highest  eminence. 
It  includes  the  names  of  Dunning,  Lord 
North,  Charles  Townsend,  Burke,  Fox, 
Pitt,  Lord  Qrenville,  Sheridan,  Windham, 
PcrcevaU  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Plunkett, 
Canning,  Huskisson,  Brougham,  Hor- 
ner, Romilly,  Tiemey,  Sir  William  Grant, 
Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord 
Orey.  I  will  now  read  the  names  of  the 
places  for  which  they  were  respectively 
returned,  on  their  first  entrance  into  public 
life!'->Dunning  was  returned  for  Calne — 
Lord  North  for  Banbury — Burke  for  Wen- 
dover — Charles  Townsend  for  Saltash 
—Pitt  for  Appleby— Fox  for  Midhurst— 
Lord  Qrtnvillefor  Duckingham — Sheridan 
forStafford—Wlndhamfor  Norwich— Lord 
Wellesley  fbr  Beeralston— Perceval  for 
Northampton — Plunkett  for  Midhurst— 
Canning  for  Newton — Huskisson  for  Mor- 
peth— ^Brougham  for  Camelford — Romilly 
for  Queenborough-«-Homer  for  Wendover 


—Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  county    of 
Down^-Tiemey  for  Southwark^Sir  Wil- 
liam Grant  for  Shaftesbury — Lord  Grey 
for    Northumberland — Lord  Liverpool  for 
Rye.    These  are  the  names  of,  I  believe, 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived.    They  are  twenty- 
two  in  number.     Sixteen,  on  first  enter* 
ing  public  life,  were  returned  for  boroughs 
every  one  of  which,  without  an  exception, 
the  noble  Lord  proposes  to  extinguish. 
Some  few  of    these  distinguished    men 
owed,  it  is  true,  their  first  return  to  a  more 
numerous  body  of  constituents.     Mr.  She- 
ridan was  first  returned  for  Stafford — Mr. 
Windham  for  Norwich — Lord  Castlereagh 
for  the  county  of  Down — Mr.    Tierney 
for  South wark — Lord  Grey  for  Northum- 
berland— but  it  is  equally  true  that,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  either  the  caprice  of 
popular  bodies,  or  the  inconvenience  of 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  sitting  for  popu- 
lous places,  in  every  one  of  these  cases 
the  honour  of  the  populous  place  is  re- 
linquished  for  the  repose  of  the    small 
borough.     Mr.   Sheridan   quits    Stafford 
for  Ilchester — Mr.  Windham  takes  refuge 
in  Higham  Ferrers — Mr.  Tiemey  prefers 
Knaresborough  to  Southwark — Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh rejects  Down  for  Orford — and 
Lord  Grey  consoles  himself  for  the  loss  of 
Northumberland  by  appealing,  with  suc- 
cess, to  the  electors  of  Tavistock:     Now, 
then,  I  have  applied  your  own  test,  I  have 
looked  not  to  accidents  but  to  tendencies, 
and  I  ask  you,  whether  the  tendency  of 
the  present  system  of  representation  is  not 
to  secure  to  distinguished  ability  a  seat  in 
the  public  councUs?    But,  after  all,  this 
question  must  be  determined  by  a  refer- 
ence to  still  higher  considerdtions.    The 
noble  Lord  has  pointed  out  the  theoreti- 
cal defects  in  our  present  system  of  repre- 
sentation ;  he  has  appealed  to  the  people; 
he  has  desired  them  to  accompany  him  to 
the  green  mounds  of  Old  Sarum,  and  the 
ruined  niches  of  Midhurst.     I,  too,  make 
my  appeal  to  that  same  people.     I  ask 
them,  when  they  have  finished  poring  over 
the  imputed  blots  in  their  form  of  Govern- 
ment, when  they  have  completed  their  in- 
spection of  the  impurities  of  Old  Sarum, 
and  Gatton,  and  Midhurst,  I  ask  them 
to  elevate  their  vision,  Os  homini  iublime 
dedit,  to  include  within  their  view  a  wider 
range  than  that  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
would  limit  them.     I  ask  them  to  look 
back    upon  a   period  of  150  years — to 
bear  in  mind  that  their  Constitution,  in  its 
2X2 
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present  form,  has  so  long  endured, — and 
I  ask  them  where,  among  the  communities 
of  Europe,  do  you  find  institutions  which 
have  afforded  the  same  means  of  happi- 
ness, and  the  same  security  for  liberty  ? 
I  conjure  them  to  bear  in  mind  the  result 
of  every  attempt  that  has  hitherto  been 
made  to  imitate  our  own  institutions.  In 
France,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Belgium, 
the  utmost  efforts  have  been  exhausted  to 
establish  a  form  of  government  like  ours, 
— to  adjust  the  nice  balance  between  the 
conflicting  elements  of  royal,  aristocrati- 
cal,  and  popular  power — to  secure  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  limited  monarchy 
and  temperate  freedom.  Up  to  this  hour 
these  efforts  have  signally  failed — I  say 
not  from  what  causes,  or  through  whose 
fault — but  the  fact  of  their  failure  cannot 
be  denied.  Look  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe,  and  judge  of  the  difficulties  of 
framing  new  institutions  for  the  govern- 
ment of  man.  If  power  can  be  so  safely 
intrusted  to  the  people — if  they  are  so 
competent  to  govern  themselves — such  en- 
lightened judges  of  their  own  interests, 
why  has  it  happened  that,  up  to  this  hour, 
every  experiment  to  establish  and  regulate 
popular  control  over  executive  government 
has,  with  one  single  exception,  failed? 
Where  are  the  happy  republics  of  South 
America  ?  What  has  obstructed  their  for- 
mation ?  What  has  prevented  the  people 
from  exercising  the  new  power  confer- 
red upon  them  to  the  advancement  of 
their  own  interest,,  and  the  confirmation  of 
their  own  liberties  ?  Let  us  beware  how 
we  are  deluded  by  the  example  of  a 
single  successful  experiment — how  we 
conclude,  that  because  the  form  of  go- 
vernment in  the  United  States  is  more 
popular  than  our  own — ^that  it  would  be 
safe,  therefore,  to  make  ours  more  popular 
than  it  is.  The  present  form  of  the  Ame- 
rican government  has  not  endured  more 
than  forty  years.  It  dates  its  institution, 
not  from  the  establishment  of  American 
independence,  but  from  the  year  1789. 
Even  within  that  period,  the  spirit  of  that 
government  has  undergone  a  change,-  it 
is  not  the  same  as  it  was  at  its  original 
formation ;  its  constant  tendency  has  been 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  more  pure 
and  unmixed  democracy.  If  I  were  to 
grant,  that  it  is  a  form  of  Government  con- 
stantly tending  towards  improvement,  that 
it  is  calculated  permanently  to  guarantee 
vigour  in  war  and  internal  repose,  and  to 
meet  all  the  growing  wants  of  a  great 
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nation,  still  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries  are  so  totally  different,  that  no 
inference  could  be  drawn  from  the  success 
of  such  a  form  of  goyemment  in  the 
United  States,  in  favour  of  the  application 
of  its  principles  to  this  country.  The 
boundless  extent  of  unoccupied  land  in 
the  United  States — the  absence  of  all 
remote  historical  recollections— of  an  an- 
cient monarchy — a  powerful  aristocracy — 
an  Established  Church — the  different  dis- 
tribution of  property  in  the  two  coontries, 
are  all  circumstances  essentially  rarying 
the  character  of  the  institutions  suitable  to 
each  country.  We  should  do  well  to  con- 
sider, before  we  consent  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  ^our  own  institutions,  what  are  the 
dangers  which  menace  States  with  ruin  or 
decay.  Compare  our  fate  with  that  of 
other  countries  of  Europe  during  the  period 
of  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Not  one 
has  been  exempt  from  the  miseries  of 
foreign  invasion, —  scarcely  one  has  pre- 
served its  independence  inviolate.  In 
how  many  have  there  been  changes  of  the 
dynasty,  or  the  severest  conflicts  between 
the  several  orders  of  the  State?  In  this 
country  we  have  had  to  encounter  severe 
trials,  and  have  encountered  them  with 
uniform  success.  Amid  foreign  wars,  the 
shock  of  disputed  successions,  rebellion  at 
home,  extreme  distress,  the  bitter  conten- 
tion of  parties,  the  institutions  of  this 
country  have  stood  uninjured.  The  am- 
bition of  military  conquerors — of  men 
endeared  by  success,  to  disciplined  armies, 
never  have  endangered,  and  never  could 
endanger  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  or 
master  the  control  of  public  opinion. 
These  were  the  powerful  instruments  that 
shattered  with  impunity  the  staff  of  Marl- 
borough, and  crumbled  into  dust  the 
power  of  Wellington.  Other  States  have 
fallen  from  the  too  great  influence  oft 
military  spirit,  and  the  absorption  of  power 
by  standing  armies.  What  is  die  cha- 
racter of.  the  armies  which  our  command- 
ers led  to  victory  ?  The  most  formidable 
engines  that  skill  and  valour,  could  direct 
against  a  foreign  enemy;  but  in  peace,  the 
pliant,  submissive  instruments  of  ctvil 
power.  '<  Give  us,'^  says  the  member  for 
Waterford,  ''  give  us  for  the  repression  of 
outrage  and  insurrection  the  regular  army, 
for  the  people  respect  it  for  itsconrage, 
and  love  it  for  its  courteous  forbearance, 
and  patience,  and  ready  subjection  to  the 
law."  And  what,  Sir,  are  the  practical 
advantages  which  we  are  now  promised,  as 
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-the  consequence  of  the  change  we  are  in- 
cited to  make, — as  the  compensation  for 
the  risk  we  must  incur.     Positively  not 
one.     Up  to  this  hour,  no  one  has  pre- 
tended that  we  shall  gain  anything  by  .the 
change,  excepting,  indeed,  that  we  shall 
conciliate  the  public  favour.     Why,  no 
doubt,  you  cannot  propose  to  share  your 
power  with  half  a  million  of  men  without 
gaining  some   popularity — without   pur- 
chasing by  such  a  bribe  some  portion  of 
good-will.     But  these  are  vulgar  arts  of 
government ;  others  will  outbid  you,  not 
BOW,  but  at  no  remote  period — they  will 
offer  votes  and  power  to  a  million  of  men, 
will  quote  your  precedent  for  the  conces- 
sion,   and  will  carry  your  principles  to 
their  legitimate  and  natural  consequences. 
On  all  former  occasions,  some  inducements 
were  held  out  to  us  to  embark  on  this  pe- 
rilous voyage.     We  used  to  be  told  that 
we  should  acquire  new  securities  against 
ruinous  wars ;  as  if  every  war,  according 
to  the  express  admission  of  Mr.  Fox,  up 
to  the  time  at  which  he  was  speaking, 
and  every  subsequent  war,  had  not  been 
the  war  of  the  people.     We  used  to  be 
told  that  great  retrenchment,  great  reduc- 
tion of  taxes,  must  inevitably  follow  Re- 
form;   but  we  are  told  this   no  longer, 
since  a  reforming  Government  has  found  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  public  expendi- 
ture in  the  very  year  in  which  they  propose 
Reform.     But  Reform  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  curtailing  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  in  this  House.      Some  say,  that 
through  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  others 
that  through  the  influence  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, bad  Ministers  are  kept  in  office 
against  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
people ;  and  that  this  is  effected  through 
the  means  of  enormous  patronage,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  sharing  in  its  spoils.    The 
influence  of   the    Crown,    indeed !   The 
power  of  the  Peerage  to  maintain  unpo- 
pular Ministers  against  the  public  opinion! 
And  this  is  gravely  said  at  the  time  when 
you  have  had  five  different  Administrations 
in  four  years ;  five  Prime  Ministers    in 
rapid  succession,  from  Lord  Liverpool  to 
Lord  Grey.     I  lament — deeply   lament, 
the  time  which  has  been  chosen  for  the 
introduction  of  this  measure.  It  is  brought 
forward  at  a  period  of  great  excitement ; 
when  men  are  scarcely  sober  judges  of  the 
course  which  it  is  fitting  to  pursue.     This 
has  been  always  the  case  with  Reform ; 
it  has  been  uniformly  brought  forward, 
either  at  the  times  of  domestic  calamity,  or 


when  the  agitations  of  other  States  had 
infected  us  with  extravagant  and  tempo- 
rary enthusiasm  for  what  was  considered 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Look  at  the  great 
periods  of  commercial  or  agricultural  dis- 
tress. You  will  almost  invariably  find 
Reform  in  Parliament  proposed  as  the 
panacea  for  distress,  and  finding  favour 
just  so  long  as  the  distress  has  endured. 
If  you  find  a  debate  on  Parliamentary 
Reiorm,  be  assured  that  ''  some  dire 
disaster  follows  close  behind."  Look  again 
at  the  political  struggles  in  other  States. 
They  never  have  occurred  without  suggest- 
ing to  us  the  necessity  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  In  1782,  shortly  after  the  great 
contest  in  North  America,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  independent  and  popular 
Government  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Pitt  brought  forward  the  question  of  Par- 
liamentary  Reform.  It  remained  dormant 
altogether  from  1785  to  1790.  The  re- 
volution in  France  had  then  commenced, 
and  Mr.  Flood,  who  brought  forward  the 
question  in  1790,  appealed  to  the  example 
of  France  as  a  powerful  reason  for  adopt- 
ing Reform  at  home.  He  dwelt  on  the 
shame  of  England  in  being  behind  any 
other  country  in  the  race  for  liberty,  and 
prophesied  that  France  was  about  to  es- 
tablish a  popular,  and  therefore  a  pacific 
government — abjuring  all  wars  and  all 
aggressions,  because  they  were  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  people.  We,  fortu- 
nately, waited  a  short  period,  and  found 
that  his  prophecies  were  not  very  accu- 
rately fulfilled.  In  1820,  Revolutions 
took  place  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Continent.  In  1831,  we  had 
a  motion  for  Reform ;  and  the  author  of 
that  motion,  the  present  Lord  Durham, 
then  Mr.  Lambton,  hailed  the  events  that 
had  occurred  on  the  Continent  as  the 
auspicious  dawn  of  liberty  abroad,  and 
improvement  here.  He  said,  speaking  of 
the  force  of  public  opinion — "  Where  its 
power  and  justice  are  acknowledged,  as  in 
Spain,  the  prospect  is  most  cheering.  We 
see  disaffection  instantaneously  quelled, 
venerable  and  rotten  abuses  reformed 
— superstition  eradicated — end  the  mo- 
narch and  the  people  united  under  a  Con- 
stitution which  alike  secures  the  privileges 
of  the  one,  and  the  liberties  of  the  other. 
May  I  not,  then,  consistently  hail  the 
rising  of  the  star,  in  what  was  once  the 
most  gloomy  portion  of  the  European 
horizon,  as  a  light  to  shew  us  the  way 
through  all  our  dangers  and  difficulties^ 
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At  a  fFetkereii,  in  Debate  June  10. 

<*  If  I  had  AnwariK  withine,  I  think  I  ihoQld  ihew  that  even  the  now  laetaphon  have  been  nwde  me  of.*— 

Mr,  Robert  Grant,  in  Debate  March  7< 

A  work  thus  repeatedly  broncht  into  refcrencc  in  the  coorw  of  Debate  fai  Partiaaient,  will  indeed  appear, 
ai  laid  on  a  former  oocnion  in  the  Bdinbori^  Review  (In  en  aiHele  very  well  known  to  have  ben  written 
by  the  present  higbcat  aathority  in  the  Law)  "  an  indlapeMaMe  part  of  all  coUectknu  of  £n|IUh  Hlrtory." 
Ibe  Debates  wfaidi  at  varioos  periods  liave  taken  place  on  the  important  sobject  of  Parliamentary  Reftmn,  * 
are  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  their  ophikn.  Bfr.  Grey's  (now  Lord  Orey)  Notice  of  a  Motion  relative 
to  Parttamentarr  Relbrm,  on  whidi  considerable  discnssions  cnsoed,  April  179S ;  tlie  Debate  on  the  Motion  in 
170S>  with  the  flpeeches  of  Mr.  Jcukinson  (afterwards  Lord  Hawkesbuy),  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Ersklne,  Mr, 
Frauds,  the  Earl  of  Momington,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  ftc.  Ac ;  and  neat  the  Motion  of  May 
86di,  ngTf  seconded  in  a  moat  able  Speedi  bir  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor)  Erddne,  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
sQpported  by  Sir  Fhmds  Bordett,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Fox,  ftc.  &e.  mast  of  necessity  hsTe  afforded  asdstance 
to  Members  in  the  present  agitation  of  this  great  Qaesdoo.  Hansard's  «  Pariiameniafy  History  *  gives  these 
at  fUl  length,  vrith  the  names  of  the  Members  wlio  sopported  the  Qnestion. 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  the  important  Debates  upon  the 
A&irs  of  the  East  India  Company  on  bringing  in  the  Bills  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt 
(with  the  celebrated  Speeches  of  Mr.  Barlce)  in  1783,  3,  and  4,  and  on  the  Qnestion 
of  the  Renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter  in  1812-13— and  on  the  Renewal  of  the  Bank 
Cliarteri  in  1800,  reference  to  which  will  be  indispensably  necessary  to  Members,  and 
of  considerable  Interest  to  the  public  generally,  whenever  the  discnssioa  of  the  like 
Questions  shall  take  place,  are  only  to  be  found  at  full  length  in  **  Hansard's 
Parliamentary  History  **  and  '*  Debates'' — Sets  of  which  are  now  offered  at  a  reduced 

Srice ;  particulars  can  be  seen  in  a  Prospectus  which  may  be  procured  of  Mr.  Hansard, 
3,  Patemoeter-row. 

Aho  maif  he  had,  in  Thirty^iui  Fbbmes, 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  eariiest  period  to 
the  Year  1803,  when  the  above  Work  commenced ;  to  which  also  an  Index  is  preparing. 


Shortly  mil  be  Published, 

HANSARD'S 
PARLIAMENTARY    DIGEST; 

OB,  A 

DICTIONARY  OF  READY  REFERENCE, 

TO  THB 

RECORDED  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES, 

IN  BOTH  HOUSES. 

FROM   THE   EARLIEST    PERIOD   TO   THE   PRESENT   TIME: 

BEI90 

An  Analytical  Index: — I.  To  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
History  of  England  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Year  1803. 
— 11.  To  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates  from  the  Year 
1803  to  the  present  Time. 


An  Index  containing  the  Name  of  every  Member  who  took  a  part 

in  the  said  Proceedings  and  Debates. 

TO  FORM  TWO  VOLUMES. 


VOL.  n. 
PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES, 

will  be  Jint  published. 


Ai  in  adverting  to  any  Proceeding »  in  Parliament^  the  Reader  mmi 
have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  *'  Haksard's  Parliambhtabt 
HtsTORT/^  and  to  the  Series  of  *'  Hambard's  ParliambHTart 
DBtoAtRB  i^^  the  suhjoiTied  Tables^  which  exhildt  at  one  view  th& 
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usefuL 
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THIRD    SERIES. 


Mem BXR8  WHO  have  spoken  in  Debate  :< 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


«MW««>MIMi«a«*«Wi» 


AbekdbeNi  Earl  of^  (Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Aifaivs),  247 

Aq^eaea,  Marquii  of,  421 1 4St 

Bathurst,  Earl,  559 

Bute,  the  Marcjais  of,  11,  263, 11 14, 1894 

CaUhorpt,  Lotd,  199& 
Canden,  Marquis  of,  111,  494 
Canterbniy,  Archbishop  of,  1112 
Carbeny,  Lord,  380,  422, 684, 707 
Camanron,  Earl  of,  618,  651,  887 
Chancellor,  the  Lord,  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  61, 
500 

(Lord  Brougham),  673, 

676,    680,  701,  T07,  760,  768,  818,  823, 
966,  1117,  1204, 1296, 1341,  1345 

Clanrickarde,  Marquis  of,  254,  369,  421,  961 

Qevelaud,  Marquis  of,  316 

Clifdeo^  Lord  Viscount,  816 

Damley,  Earl  of,  24, 422,425, 888, 1199, 1995 
Downdiire^  Mavquis  of,  422 

Duncan,  Lord,  1292, 1295, 1389 

Durham,  Lord,  493,  500,  (Lord  Privy  Seal), 
665 

Eldon,  Earl  of,  509,  678,  681,  849,  869, 876, 
1344 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  1292 

Falmouth,  Earl  o^  317, 682 
Farnham,  Lord,  26, 816, 1038, 1902 
Fife,  £ari  of,  884, 1294 

Goderich,  Lord  Viscount,  (Secretary  of  Slate 

lor  the  Cdbnieaj)^  1040^  1347,  1349 
Gort,  Lord  Viscowit,  880 
Oosford,  Sail  of,  1041 

Grey,  Eail,  28,250,(FiTst  tordof  tbeTreasury), 
006, 613,  §17, 8f  8, 690, 7W,  876, 894, 1082, 
1038,1116,1293,1345 
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Groivenor,  Earl,  559,  672,  706, 1023, 1041 

Haddington,  Earl  of,  1291, 1293 
Hamilton,  Duke  of,  1182 

King,  Lord,  368,  665,  851,  959,  960,  1109, 
1114,  1201, 1203, 1290, 1293, 1294 

Lansdown,  Marquis  of,  245,  422,  (Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council),  604,  613, 1028, 1204, 
1205 

Leinster,  Duke  of,  25 

London,  Bishop  of,  1112 

Londondeny,  Marquis  of,  247, 249,  370 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  667,  739,  763 

Melbourne,  Viscount,  (Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department),  821,  822 

Monson,  Lord,  18 

Napier,  Lord,  691, 964 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  750,  759,  763,  884 

Norwich,  Bishop  of,  707 

Ormonde,  the  Marquis  (^,  816 

Radnor,  Earl  of,  261,  365,  612,  614,  869,  957 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  22,  248,  249,  376,  382, 

423,  (Postmaster  General),  886,  894 
Rosebery,  Earl  of,  845,  868, 1338 
Rosalyn,  Earl  of,  497,  894 

Salisbury,  Maiquis  of,  382,  603, 687 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  253 

Stanhope,  Earl,  858,  887,  959,  96s^  1339 

Stourton,  Lord,  378,  889 

Suffield,  Lord,  373,  376,  495,  499»  603,  1205 

Tenterden,  Lord,  (Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench),  499,  571,  701 

Teynham,  Lord,  370,  376,   378,  424,  884i 
1345, 1348 
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WallingtOTi,  Duke  of,  (First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury), 44, 199,  250,  260,  317,  366,  381,  558, 
(out  of  office),  682,  822, 824,  873,958,  960, 
1030 

Whamcliffe,  Lord,  370,  614,  963, 1115 


WinchiUea,  Eail  of,  18,  195, 199,  371,  381, 
683,  856,  961 

Wynfordi  Eord,  557,  572,  675, 681,  691,  702, 
828,891,  894,1349 


Members  who  have  spoken  in  Debate  : 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


mmr»m0^n0»*r0mt 


AcHESON,  Lord,768 

Acland,  Sir  Thomas  D.,  827 

Althorp,  Lord  Viscount,  61,  266,  298,  327, 
334,  444,  489, 543,  562,  564,  (subsequently 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  797,  798, 
800,  808,  812, 928,932, 936,  937,  950,  954, 
981,  983,  988,  995,  997, 1004,  1020,  1021, 
1064,  1068,  1070,  1072,  1074,  1086,  1089, 
1092,  1102,  1108,  1132,  1164,  1187, 1196, 
1227 

Arbuthnot,  Right  Hon.  Charles,  211,  266 

Attorney  General  (Sir  James  Scarlett),  468, 
595.  (Sir  Thomas  Denman)  741,  954,956, 
996, 1107, 1175,  1210, 1265, 1286 

Attwood,  Matthias,  Mr.,  1068,  1100,  1103, 
1167,1368 


Belgrave,  Lord  Viscount,  385, 

Bell,  Matthew,  Mr.,  427,  510 

Benett,  John,  Mr.,  426,  428,  582 

Bentinck,  Lord  George,  1080 

Beresford,  Lord  George,  398,  583 

Bemal,  Ralph,  Mr.,  214,  314,  651,  1056 

Bethell,  Richard,  Mr.,  650 

Blandford,  the  Marquis  of,  64,  896, 1337 

Bourke,  Sir  John,  155,  216,  407,  592,  703, 

774, 790, 1017 
Boyle,  Lord  Viscount,  408 
Briscoe,  John,  Mr.,  338,  597,  651,  810, 1001, 

1049, 1103, 1106, 1124, 1319 
Brougham,  Henry,  Mr.,  6,  54, 105, 132, 181, 

193,  265,  266,  274,  296, 330,  331,  359, 362, 

363,  454,  464,  548,  562,  567,  589,  590 
Browne,  Dominick,  Mr»,  575 
Brownlow,  Charles,  Mr.,  319,  414^  768, 
Bruce,  Michael,  Mr.,  363 
Brydges,  Sir  John  W.,  524 
Buller,  James  W.,  Mr.,  1121 
Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  944^  1179^  1192, 1204 


Burrel,  Sir  Charles,  265,  349 
Burrell,  William,  Mr.,  348 
Buxton,  Thomas  Fowel,  Mr.,  1058 
Byng,  George,  Mr.,  580 

Calcraft,  Right  Hon.  John,  541,  827,  949, 
1192, 1194 

Calvert,  Nicholson,  Mr.,  4, 140, 809 

Campbell,  John,  Mr.,  344,  347,  361,  488, 582, 

628,  672,  742,  746,  956,  1107,  1195,  1233, 

1262, 1266 

Carrington,  Sir  Edmond,  567 

Cavendish,  Lord  George  A.  H.,  629 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Right  Hon. 
Henry  Goulbum),  139,  140,  228,  242,  389, 
364,  427,  429,  531 

Chandos,  Marquis  of,  513,  582,  1047,  11S1> 
1214, 1232 

Chichester,  Sir  Arthur,  589, 1316 
Clerk,  Sir  George,  672,  804, 1082, 1363 
Clive,  Edward  B.,  Mr.,  1042, 1043, 1 122, 1213 
Colbome,  N.  White  Ridley,  Mr.,  599,  672, 
807,  951 

Comewall,  Frederick  Hamilton,  Mr.,  993 

Courtenay,  Right  Hon.  Tliomas  P.,  477, 671, 
801,  1021, 1080, 1331, 1368 

Cradock,  Hon.  Lieut.-Colonel  John  H.«  1185 

Cripps,  Joseph,  Mr.,  163 

Croker,  Right  Hon.  John  W.,  211,  637,  644, 

649, 801,  953 
Curteis,  Edward  Herbert,  Mr.,  105,  349, 582, 

598,  628,  789,  793,  811,  815,  1316,  1326, 

1332, 1336 

Davies,  Colonel  Thomas  H.  H.,  132,  214, 221, 
278,  631,  635 

Davis,  Richard  Hart,  Mr.,  174,  1352 

Dawson,  Alexander,  Mr.,  398 

Dawson,  Right  Hon.  George  R.,  319,  328, 
781,  782,  798,  929, 936,  1370,  1398 

Denison,  William  Joseph,  Mr.,  .  520, 1105, 
1207 

Denman,  Thomas,  Mr.,  169,  294,  590,  627, 
629,  (see  Attorney  General) 

Doherty,  John,  Mr.,  (Solicitor  General  for  Ire- 
land), 129,  210,  235,  318,  388,  487,  593 

Douglass,  William  R.  Keith,  Mr.,  309,  471, 
943j  1050,  1062 
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Dugdale,  Dngdale  S.^  Mr.,  1305 

Dancombe,  Arthur^  Mr*,  1042, 1043,  1120, 
1121,1228 

Duncombe,  Hon.  William,  813, 1086, 1330 

Dundas,  Robert  Adam,  Mr.,  57,  265 

Dundas,  Right  Hon.  William,  516,  517,  518, 
1186 

East,  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  2 
Eastnor,  Lord  Viscount,  146 
Ebrington,  Lord  Viscount,  573 
ElHce,  Edward,  Mr.,  1121,  1122 
ETans,  William,  Mr.,  651, 1364 
Ewart,Mr.,  1017,1180,1351 

Ferguson,  Robert  Cutlar  Mr.,  137, 160,  202, 
519,  597,  778, 792,  805, 956,  985,  996,  997, 
1107,1125,1310,1311 

Ferguson,  Sir  Ronald  C,  515,  627 

Fitzgerald,  Right  Hon.  Maurice,  120,  913 

Forbes,  Sir  Charles,  293,  518 

Freshfield,  James,  Mr.,'  1265 

Fyler,  Thomas  B.,  Mr.,  810,  999 

Gascoyne,  General,  428,  650,  826,  982, 1123, 
1180,1182,1351 

Gilbert,  Davies  Giddy,  Mr.,  1163 

Gordon,  Robert,  Mr.,  428, 1021, 1071, 1087 
1009 

Gore,  Wm.  Ormsby,  Mr.,  788,  826 

Goulburn,  llight  Hon.  Henry  (see  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer),  574,  670,  706,  741,  779, 
795,  802,  946,  951,  952,  995, 1216,  1217 

Gower,  Lord  Francis  L.,  173,  245,  403,  644, 
649 

Graham,  Sir  James,  290,  353,  364, 517,  570, 
(First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  1316,  1370, 
1374, 1398 

Grant,  Right  Hon.  Charles,  312 

Grant,  Right  Hon.  Robert,  427,  985, 1078, 
1181, 1185 

Grattan,  James,  Mr.,  330,  402,  410,  593,  922 

Greene,  Thomas,  Mr.,  1304 

Gresley,  Sir  Roger,  168 

Grimstone,  Lord,  55 

Gurney,  Hudson,  Mr.,  661, 1166, 1191 


Hardinge,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry,  123,  210, 
315,  330,  346r  347^  404,  480,  488,  491, 
593,  633,  646,  780,  795 

Harvey,  Daniel  Whittle,  Mr.,  140,  213,  342, 
598,  741,  938, 953, 1177, 1304 

Herries,  Right  Hon.  John  C,  299,  310,  314, 
472,  484,  546, 1312, 1314,  1364 

Hobbouse,  John  Cam,  Mr.,  138, 212, 284, 297, 
548, 1083, 1086, 1125,  1206 

Hodges,  Thomas  Law,  Mr.,  125,  383,  972, 
974 

Hodgson,  John,  Mr.,  512,  802,  953 


Holdsworth,  Arthur  Howe,  Mr.,  574 

Howard,  Phillip  Henry,  Mr.,  415,  790 

Howick,  Lord,  227 

Hoy,  James  Barlow,  Mr.,  1214, 1216 

HughespKVilliam  Hughes,  Mr.,  174,  288,  344, 
348,  810,  955 

Hume,  Joseph,  Mr.,  78,  127,  133,  144,  194, 
195,  200, 208,  216,  228,  237, 245, 289,  310, 
320,  345,  346,  347,  350,  353,  364,  429, 447, 
480,  516,  518, 521,  523,  560,  575,  580,  591, 
594,  596, 599,  626,  629, 632,  654,  655, 657, 
670,  706,  741,  746,  747,  748,  1044,  1047, 
1069, 1081,  1090,  1125,  1139,  1208,  1213, 
1215, 1264,  1289,  1304,  1310,  1315,  1316, 
1332,1356,1359, 1361, 1389 

Ingilby,  Sir  William,  972 

Inglis,  Sir  Robert  H.,  669,744,  1182,1206, 
1316, 1320, 1356 

Jephson,  Charles  D.  O.,  Mr.,  472,  488,  943, 
1192 

Johnstone,  John  H.,  Mr.,  598,  952 

Kennedy,  Thomas  F.,  Mr.,  515,  516,  518,743, 
802,  807,  1043,  1066, 1186 

Kenyon,  Hon.  Mr.  Lloyd,  214 

Killeen,  Lord,  490, 1132, 

KnaichbuU,  Sir  Edward,  126,  337,  349,787, 
796 

Labouchere,  Henry,  Mr.,  228,  650,  794,  951 

Lamb,  Hon.  George,  670,  706,  743,  807,  808, 
994,  1378 

Leader,  Nicholas  P.,  Mr.,  150,245,  426,  591, 
671,  745,  999,  1009, 1126,  1299, 1392 

Leffoy,  Anthony,  Mr.,  776,980, 1358, 1362 

Lennard,  Thomas  B.,  Mr.,  1081 

Lennox,  Lord  George,  1043, 1121, 1214 

Lewis,  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Fraukland,  1125 

Littleton,  Edward  John,  Mr.,  331,  333,  567, 
741,  947, 1045, 1133, 1182, 1218, 1232, 

Lumley,  Saville,  Mr.,  1331,1335 

Maberly,  John,  Mr.,  138, 139, 143,  244,  365, 
580,  703,  794,  795,  810,  1001, 1008,  1079, 
1121,  1123, 1216,  1231, 1305, 1309, 1367 

Macauley,  Tliomas  B.,  Mr.,  647, 1059 

Macdonald,  Sir  James,  563 

Mackintosh,  Right  Hon.  Sir  James,  640 

Mahon,  James  Patrick  0*Gorman,  901, 1013, 
1104,  1108,1188,  1196,1300,  1364,1358, 
1361,  1363 

Marryatt,  Joseph,  Mr.,  1048 

Martin,  John,  Mr.,  1229 

Maxwell,  Henry,  Mr.,  1191 

Member,  an  Honourable,  1103 

Moore,  George,  Mr.,  587 

Morpeth,  Lord,  155,  349,  426,  514,  645,  649, 
956,  1058,  1078,  1229,  1379 
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Murray,  Right  Hon.  Sir  George,  164,  515, 
590, 1059 

Newport,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John,  129,  583, 774, 

909,  932,  980, 1181, 1305, 1350, 1880 
Norreys,  Lord,  349  * 

North,  John  H.  M.,  Mr.,  742,  744 

Nugent,  Lord,  203,  514,  585,  596,  600, 1323, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES— (Hansard's). 

"  Hansard's  Parliamektart  Debates  consists  of  two  Series : 
^Jirst,  in  Forty-one  Volumes;  commencing  with  the  year  1803^  and  ending 
at  the  period  of  the  Death  of  George  the  lliird :  the  second,  commencing  with 
the  Accession  of  his  late  Majesty,  George  the  Fourth,  the  completion  of 
whose  reign  (with,  the  exception  of  the  prorogation  by  his  successor)  will 
conclude  the  Twenty-fifth  Volume  of  that  Series. 

"  To  the  fidelity  and  strict  impartiality  with  which  it  has  been  conducted, 
testimony  of  the  most  flattering  description  has  been  borne  by  nearly 
every  one  of  our  great  Public  Men,  and  by  all  our  most  distinguished  Literary 
Journals.  In  the  thirty-eighth  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  will  be 
found  an  elaborate  article,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  on  Mr. 
Brougham's  Education  Committee  and  the  Reform  of  Charity  Abuses. 
Haying,  in  the  course  of  it,  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Debates  in  Parliament 
on  the  Renewal  of  the  War  in  1815,  and  to  those  on  the  State  of  the  Country 
in  1816  and  1817,  that  eminent  man  took  occasion  to  pronounce  Hansard's 
Parliamentary  Debates  to  be  "  a  Record,  which,  for  fidelity,  fulness, 
and  despatch,  has  certainly  never  been  eqiuilledJ* 

"  Neither  has  the  Edinburgh  Review  withhdd  its  meed  of  approbation. 
*  We  cannot,'  it  says,  speaking  of  this  Work,  and  of  its  companion.  The 
Parliamentary  History  of  England; — *  we  cannot  quote  this  careful 
and  judicious  Collection  without  bearing  testimony  to  its  singular  merits. 
It  deserres,  as  well  as  the  New  Edition  of  the  State  Trials,  undertaken 
by  the  same  Proprietors,  to  be  numbered  among  the  most  useful  and  best 
conducted  Works  of  late  years.  Both  are  indispensable  parts  of  all  Collec- 
tions of  English  History,*  This  latter  panegyric  came,  like  the  former, 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  add,  that  a  Work  which  has  been  thus  spoken 
of,  and  which,  in  consequence,  has  found  its  way  into  most  of  the  great 
public  and  private  Libraries,  not  only  of  the  United  Empire,  but  of  Europe 
and  America,  will  continue  to  be  conducted  with  that  fidelity  and  perse- 
verance which  a  reception  so  flattering  is  calculated  to  produce.  As  a  book  of 
Parliamentary-historical  Reference  it  will  continue  to  be, '  indispensable/ 

*'  In  addition  to  the  Debates  of  both  Houses,  the  Work  contains  an  in- 
valuable collection  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  consisting  of  many  hundred 
Reports,  Estimates,  Returns,  Protests,  Petitions,  Treaties,  Conventions,  Lists 
of  Divisions,  &c.  &c. ;  togethiBr  with  a  regular  Series,  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  of  Accounts  relative  to  the  Finances  and  to  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  documents  are  exact  copies  of 
those  laid  before  Parliament.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  no  other  publica- 
tion, and  will  be  found  eminently  convenient  and  use'ul  to  the  Reader :  to 
whom,  indeed,  if  his  attention  be  at  all  turned  to  subjects  of  Political 
Economy,  they  are  essentially  necessary.  By  aid  of  the  Index  hereafter 
announced  they  will  be  capable  of  instant  reference. 

''  Finding  that  others  have  taken  to  themselves  some  merit  by  the 
adoption  of  an  original  feature  of  this  Woric,  Mr.  Hansard  has  been  induced  to 
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resume  it ;  and  to  give,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  minor  proceedings  of  each 
day,  under  the  head  of  *  minutes,'  wherever  they  can  be  of  use,  regarding 
the  time  of  publication,  either  as  matter  of  immediate  information  to  the  parties 
interested,  or  of  future  reference. 

"  The  Paper  and  the  Printing,  in  consequence  of  the  recently-invented 
machinery  in  their  respective  departments,  will  be  found  to  have  been  much 
improved ;  and  no  expense  or  labour  will  be  spared  to  render  the  Work 
deserving  of  that  increasing  patronage  which  it  has,  for  so  many  years,  enjoyed.'' 

The  Volume  usually  consists  of  about  forty-five  sheets  extra  royal  octavo, 
large  page  of  double  column,  in  type  similar  to  that  of  this  Advertisement. 
To  the  Volumes  of  the  Session  are  affixed,  a  copious  Table  of  Contents 
contaming  List  of  Matters  debated  upon  in  either  House — Alphabetical  Lists 
of  Members  who  have  spoken  upon  any  subject — An  officii  Roll  of  the  House 
of  Peers ;  and  a  List  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  distinguish- 
ing the  place  for  which  each  sat  in  that  Session ;  and  a  List  of  all  places  re- 
turning Members,  with  the  names  of  those  Members  ; — such  Lists  will  be 
continued  for  every  future  session. 

The  Volumes  have  been  published  at  £1.  lis.  6d,  boards ;  or  £1.  15s. 
half  bound,  russia,  fully  lettered ;  the  Price,  (from  Volume  22,)  is  reduced  to 
£1.  10s.  boards,  £1.  13s.  half  bound.  The  Sessions  have  varied  in  quan- 
tity, making  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three  Volumes ;  the  last  year,  from 
the  extraordinary  length  and  importance  of  the  Debates,  Four  Volumes 
were  unavoidable.  The  work  is,  for  convenience  of  current  reference, 
published  in  Parts,  Five  making  a  Volume,  at  6s.  each. 

A  very  small  number  of  perfect  Sets,  viz.  frpm  the  year  1803 
to  the  Death  of  George  III.,  Forty-one  Volumes ;  and  (Secokd  Series) 
commencing  with  the  Accession  of  his  late  Majesty  George  the  IVth,  and 
continued  to  the  9th  year  of  his  reign,  1828,  in  Nineteen  Volumes,  re- 
main on  hand :  notwithstanding  which,  as  the  purchaser  of  so  large  a  Work 
must  necessarily  be  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  expense,  the  Proprietor  is 
willing  to  dispose  of  a  certain  number,  in  complete  Sets  of  Sixty  Volumes, 
at  a  discount  of  30  per  cent  from  the  publishing  prices f  if  taken  within  this 
year. 


Immediately  connected  with  this  Work,  is 

THE   PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY, 

From  the  earliest  Period  of  Parliament,  6  Wm.  I.  1072,  to  43  Geo.  III.  1803, 

in  Thirty-six  Volumes* 

The  History  and  Debates  thus  forming  the  only  complete  Legislative 
History  of  England  extant.  These  will  he  sold  at  a  similar  discount. 

"  Of  The  Parliamektart  History  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  it  has  completely  superseded  all  former  Collections.  In  the  preface 
to  the  recently-published  posthumous  work  of  the  great  modem  Historian, 
Archdeacon  Goxe— (<'  Memoirs  of  the  Pelham  Administration,^) — there  is 
the  following  valuable  tribute  to  its  merits.  Speaking  of  the  Parliamentary 
Journal  of  the  hon.  Philip  Yorke,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke, 
Mr.  Coxe  says,  ''  This  curious  narrative,  containing  a  faithful  account  of 
'^  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lower  House,  recorded  under  the  impression  of  the 
**  moment,  and  accompanied  with  occasional  views  of  the  political  history 
^*  ^d  character  of  the  times,  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Hansard,  in  his 
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**  colhctioii  of  Parliftineiitary  Debates.  I  hate  likewise  «zamiiied  and  com- 
**  paied  the  reports  of  the  speeches  ^yen  in  the  Gentleman's  and  die 
**  London  Magaanes :  bnt,  in  tracing  die  proceedings  of  the  Legislatore, 
**  I  have  derived  the  greatest  assistance  from  *  The  PARLiAMSVTAaT  Hi»- 
^tort'  published  by  Mr.  Havsakd;  which  forms  an  woahtabk  amd 
^*  Mtipenia(te  appenaage  to  wr  national  afmo&i  and  cantoim  a  vast 
**  of  curious  in/wmation/* 


In  oHer  to  feaidef  the  heforsHmmsd  Works  moro  gmerM^  us^fid^ 

thoro  is  now  in  tho  Pr^ss 

HANSARD'S  PARLIAMENTARY  DIGEST; 

on, 

INDEX  OF  READY  REPEUSNCE 

To  the  recorded  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  both  Houaas,  from  the  earliest 
Period  to  the  present  Time ;  being  an  Analytical  Index : — L  to  The  Parlia- 
menlary  History  of  England,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Year  1803. 
II.  to  The  Parliamentary  Debates,  from  the  Year  1803  to  1830,  With 
an  iNDax  containing  the  Name  of  eyery  Member  who  took  a  part  in 
the  laid  Debates  and  Proeeedings.  In  Two  Volnmes.  The  Second  Voliuiie 
(for  tibe  Debates  Sixtv-two  Volumes)  will  hejirst  paUished,  and  as  a  great 
portion  of  the  Work  is  already  in  the  hands  c^  tba  Printer,  this  yery 
essential  VolumQ  will  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 


Anniior  Work^  egutdfy  comoeted  with  tks  Historp  of  our  GnflUiy, 

brought  up  to  the  last  Case  of  public  importance, 

A  Complete  Collection  of  STATE  TRIALS  and 
for  High  Treason  and  other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  from  the  earliest 
Period  to  the  Year  1783,  with  Notes  and  other  Illustrations :  compiled  by 
T.  6.  Howctu,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  and  continued  from  the  Year  1783 
to  the  present  Time,  by  Thomas  Jones  Howell,  Esq.,  his  son. 

With  an  INDEX  Volume*  by  D.  Jardine,  Esq. 

The  whole  complete  in  Thirty-four  Volumes^  at  £1.  lis,  6d.  per  Volume, 
taken  singly  i  but  if  in  the  complete  Set^  a  discount  wUI  be  oihwod  ufom> 
this  ITorA,  OS  upon  the  preceding,,  of  30  per  cent* 


V  ^A  Membors  of  the  two  Homsos  ms  mn^  wiA  to  oommsmionte  on  She 
suifeci  ^  tks  WoHut,  ore  requested  to  forward  ikeirfettfomrs  in  Me. 
Bxoo>  Qficefor  HAirsAnii'a  PAaLiAMurTABT  DiaATia,  PaHsm- 
wmt-^roet,  Westminster,  or  to  M&.  HAvaa&n,  ui  The  Puts, 
PnUrmietSfm. 


\. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

■ 

BEINO  THE 
FIRST  BBfiBXON  OF  THE  NINTH  PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF 

GREAT   BRITAIN   AND    IRELAND, 

APPOINTED  TO  ]tfEET  AT  WESTMINSTER  THE  26tH  OF  OCTOBER^    1830, 
IN  THE   FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE   REIGN   OF  HIS  MAJESTY 

WILLIAM    THE    FOURTH. 

(Corrected  to  the  First  Day  of  Meeting,) 


ABERCROMBY,hon.G.  R.  Clackmannansh. 
AcHESONy  vise.  . .  Armaghskire 

AcLAKD,  sir  Thos.  D.,  bt.  . .  Devonshire 
A'CouRT,  Edw.  Henry  . .  Heyteshury 
Adeane,  Henry  John  . .  Cambridgeshire 
Agkew,  sir  Andrew^  bt.    . .    Wigtonshire 


Alexander,  James 
Alexander,  Josias 
Althorp,  viscount  , 
Anson,  sir  George 
Anson,  hon.  George 


Old  Sarum 

Old  Sarum 

Northamptonshire 

Lichfield 

Yarmouth 


Antrobus,  Gibbs  Crawf.    . .    Plympton 

A  PS  ley,  lord Cirencester 

Arbuthnot,  hon.  H.  . .  Kincardineshire 
Arbuthnot,  rt.  hon.  Chas.  . .  Ashburton 
Arcedeckne,  Andrew  . .  Dunwich 
Archdall,  Mervyn  . .    Fermanaghshire 

Ashley,  lord Dorchester 

AsTELL,  William  .  •  . .  Bridgewater 
Astley,  sir  J.  Dugdale,  bt.   . .  Wiltshire 

Atkins,  John      Arundel 

Attwood,  Matthias  . .  Boroughbridge 
Baillie,  Hugh  D.       . .  . .         Eye 

Baillie,  John  Evan         . .  Bristol 

Baillie,  John    . .      . .     Invemess-shire 


Bain  BRIDGE,  Edward  T. 
Baldwin,  Charles  B. 
Balfour,  James 
Bankes,  George    .. 
Bankes,  Henry 
Bankes,  William  John 
Baring,  Alexander    . 
Baring,  Francis     . . 
Baring,  Francis 
Baring,  sir  Thos.,  bt. 
Baring,  William  B.  . . 
Barne,  Frederick 


•  • 


•  • 


Taunton 

Totness 

Crailf  Sfc. 

Corf e»  Castle 

Dorsetshire 

Marlborough 

Callington 

Portsmouth 

Thetford 

Wycombe 

Callington 

Dunwich 

Bastard,  John  .  •  . .  Dartmouth 
Bateson,  sir  Robert . .  Londonderry  shire 

Bayntun,  Samuel  A York 

Beaumont,  Thomas  W.  Northumberland 
Beckett,  rt.  hon.  sir  J.  bt.  . .  Haslemere 
Belfast,  earl  of  .  •  • .  Antrimshire 
Belgrave,  vise Cheshire 
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Bell,  Matthew       . .       Northumberland 

Benett,  John      Wiltshire 

Bentinck,  lord  George  . .  King^s  Lynn 
Beresford,  lord  George  Waterfordshire 
Beresford,  sir  J.  P.  bt. . .  Northallerton 
Beresford,  Marcus  . .  . .  Berwick 
Bernal,  Ralph     Rochester 


King's  County 

Bandonbridge 

Yorkshire 

Denbigh 

•     Beeralston 


Bernard,  Thomas 
Bernard,  viscount     . . 
Bethell,  Richard     . . 
Biddulph,  Robert  M. 
Black ETT,  Christopher 

Blair,  William Ayrshire 

Blake,  sir  Francis,  bt.  . .  Berwick 
Blandford,  marquis  . .  Woodstock 
Blaney,  hon.  Cadwallader  Monhagansh, 
Blount,  Edward       . .        . .      Steyning 

Bon  HAM,  Francis  R Rye 

BoRRADAiLE,  Richard.   Newcastle^  StcLjf, 

Bourne,  rt.hon. W.  Sturg.  MilbomePort 

BouvERiE,  hon.  Dune.  P.       New  Sarum 

BouvERiE,  hon.  Phillip  P.    Cockermouth 

Boyle,  hon.  John 

Boyle,  visct. 

Brabazon,  lord     . . 

Bradshaw,  Rob.  Haldane 

Bradshaw,  James 

Briscoe,  John  I.     .  •      . .      . .     Surrey 

Brogden,  James      . .      . .     Launceston 

Brougham,  Henry  . .   \  v^  *  T^       , 
'  •'  ( Knaresborough 

Brougham,  James      . .      . .     Downton 

Browne,  James Mayo 

Browne,  hon.  William     . .      Kenyshire 

Browne,  Dominick     . .  . .       Mayo 

Brown  LOW,  Charles      . .     Armaghshire 

Bruce,  Michael      . .         . .       Ilchesfer 

Brudenel,  lord Fowey 

Bruen,  Henry      Carlowshire 

Brydges,  sir  John      . .      • .     Coleraine 

Buck,  Lewis  W Exeter 

BuLLER,  Charles,  jun.      ..      West  Looe 

BuLLER,  James  W Exeter 

BuLWER,  Henry  L Wilton 
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Cork 

Corkshire 

Dublinshire 

.    Brackley 

Brackley 
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BiTKBURY,  Sir  Henry  E 
BuRDETT,  sir  F.,  bt. 
fiuRKE,  sir  John,  bt. 
BuRTOK,  Henry 
BuRRARD,  George 


Suffolk 

Wesiminster 

Galwaynhire 

Beverley 

.  •     Lymington 

BuRRELLy  sir  0.  M.,  bt..  .New  Shoreham 

BuRRELL,  Walter Sussex 

Buxton,  John  Jacob  . .  . .  Bedwyn 
Buxton,  Thos.  Powell      . .      Weynumth 

Btng,  George Middlesex 

Byng,  George  S.  . .  Milborhe  Port 
Calcraft,  rt.  hon.  John    .  •     Wareham 

Callaghan,  Daniel Cork 

Calthorpe,  hon.  Fred.  G.  . .    Bramher 
Calvert,  John      •  •      . .      Huntingdon 
Calvert,  Nicolson      . .     Hertfordshire 
Campbell,  Walter  F.     . ,     Argyleshire 
Campbell,  Archibald    . .    GlasgoWy  ^c. 
Campbell,  hon.  George  P.. .  Naimshire 
Campbell,  John       • .        .  •       Stafford 
Capel,  John      . .       . .       Queenhorough 

Carnegie,  sir  James,  bt..  .Aberdeen^  j*c. 
Carrington,  sir  £.  C«     . .     St,  Mawes 
Carter,  John       .•       ..      Portsmouth 
Cartwright,  Wm.  R.. ,  Northamptonsh. 
Castlereagh,  viscount    . .    Downshire 
Cavendish,  lord  G.  A.  H.  . .  Derbyshire 
Cavendish,  Henry  F.  C.       . .       Derby 
Cavendish,  William  Cambridge  Univers, 
Cawthorne,  John  F.      •  •       Lancaster 
Cecil,  lord  ThoQias     . .      . .     Stamford 

Chan  DOS,  marquis    ..      ..      ..     Bucks 

Chaplin,  Charles    . .     .  •     Lincolnshire 
Chaplin,  Thomas      . .      . .     Stamford 

Chapman,  Montague  L.  . .  Westmeath 
Chichester,  Arthur  . .  Wexfordshire 
Chichester,  sir  Arthur, bt.  . .  Belfast 
Cholmeley,  Montague  J.  . .  Orantham 
CnoLMONDELEYylord  H. . .  Castle  Rising 
Churchill,  lord  Charles  S..  •  Woodstock 
Clements,  John  M.  . .  Leitrimshire 
Clerk,  sir  Geo.,  bt.  . .  Edinburghshire 
ClintoN;  Clinton,  J.  F.    . .  Aldborough 

Clive,  Edward  B Hereford 

Clive,  viscount      Ludlow 

Clive,  Henry      . .       • .       Montgomery 

Clive,  hon.  Robert  H Ludlow 

CocKBURN,  rt.  hon.  sir  G.  . .  Plymouth 
CocKERELL,  sir  Charles,  bt.  • .  Evesham 

Cocks,  James Reigate 

Coke,  Thomas  Wm.  .  •  . .  Norfolk 
CoLBORNE,  Nich.  W.  R.  . .  Horsham 
Cole,  hon.  Arthur  H.  . .  Enniskillen 
Constable,  sir  Thos.  A.  C.    . .     Hedon 

Cooke,  sir  Henry  F Orford 

Cooper,  Edward  J Sligoshire 

CoOte,  sir  Chas.  H.,  bt.  • .  Queen's  County 
Coote,  Eyre  . .  . .         Clonmell 

CoRNEWALLy  Fred.  H. .  •  Bishop's  Castle 


CoRRt»  fiMoant  •  •  Fermasusghshire 
CoRRT,  hon.  Hen.  T.  L.  . .  Tyronethxre 
CoTTEEELL,  sir  J.  G.,  bt.  Herefordshire 
CouRTSKAT,  rt.  boD,  T»  P.  •  •  Totmess 
Cbadock,  Sheldon  . .  .  •  Camelfard 
Cradock,  hon.  John  H.  .  •  Dvndalk 
Ceipfs,  Joseph  •  •  •  •  Cirencester 
Croker,  rt.  hon.  J.  W.     . .     Aldeburgk 

CuRTBis,  Herbert  B Sussex 

CuRzoH,  hon.  Robert  . .  .  •  CUtheroe 
CusT,  hon.  Edward  . .  Lestwithitl 
CusT,  hon*  Peregrine  F.  . .  CUtheroe 
DALRYMPLE,sir  Adol.  J  ..HaddingtonySfc. 
Darlington,  earl  . .  . .  SaUash 
Davies,  Thos.  Henry  . .  Worcester 
Davis,  Richard  Hart  •  •  .  •  Srisiol 
Dawson,  Alexander     . .       .  •         Louth 

Dawson,  George R Hatwick 

Denison,  Wm.  Joseph  •  •  •  •  Surrey 
Den  man,  Thomas   ••      ••     Nottmgkam 

Dick,  Qaintin      Maldoe 

Dickinson,  William  • .  Somersetslure 
Doherty,  John     . .      . .      : .    Newport 

DoTTiN,  Abel  R Souikamiptom 

Douglas,  Wm.  R.  K.  •  •  Dumfries,  |t:. 
Douglas,  hon.  Charles  •  Lemarkskirt 
DouRO,  marquis  .  •       Aldeburgk 

Dowdeswell,  JohnEdm.  ..  Tewkesbury 
Drake,  Thomas  T.  •  •  Agnumdetkam 
Drake,  William  T.  •  •  Agmomdeskam 
Drummond,  Henry  H.  • .  SHrlmgskire 
Duff,  hon.  Alexander  .  •  Elgva^  |r. 
DuoDALE,  Dngd.  Stratf.  . .  Warwiekskin 
Dugdale,  William  S.  •  •  Shafteskury 
DuNCANNON,  viscount  .  •  Kilkemmyskire 
DuNCOMBE,  hon.  Arth^r  . .  East  Retford 
DuNCOMBE,  Thomas  S.  • .  Hertford 
DuNCOMBE,  hon.  Wm.  ••  Yorksktre 
DuNDAS,  hon.  Hennr  .•  Winekelsen 
Dun  DAS,  Robert  Adam  ..  ..  Lpswick 
Dun  DAS,  Charles  . .  .  •  Berkshire 
Dun  DAS,  hon.  Thomas  , .  York 

DuNDAS,  rt.  hon.  Wm.  . .  Edinbwryk 
DuNDAs,  hon.  sir  R.  L.  . .  Hiekmond 
DuNDAS,  hon.  John  C.  .  •  Riekmoiui 
Durham,  sir  Philip  C.  H.  Queenhorougk 
East,  sir  Edward  H.  bt.  •  •  Winekester 
Eastnor,  viscount      . .       . .     Hereford 

Ebrinoton,  viscount     •  •    ^  y^.  •  m^ 

Eoerton,  Wilbraham  . .  •  •  Cheshire 
Eoerton,  sir  Phil,  de  M.  G.  •  •   Ckester 

EgeEton,  William  T LemktgtM 

Eliot,  lord  •  •  .  •  •  •  Lisheard 
Ellice,  Edward  .  •  •  •  Coventrf 
Ellis,  hon.  Q«  J.  W,  A.  .  •  Okekamptoii 
Ellis,  hon.  Augustus  F.  •  •  SeaM 
Encombb,  viscount  .  •  • «  TVw 
Estcourt,  Thos.  O.  B.  •»  Osefi/rd  Urn- 
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EsTCOVRT,  T.  H.  S.  B.  •  •  Marlbcr^gh 
EuBTOKy  earl       •  •      Bury  St,  Udmund's 

Evans,  William Leicest^ 

EwiNG 9  James  •  •  •  •  . .  Wareham 
Fake,  hon.  Henry  S.      .  •      Lyme  Regis 

Fane,  John Oxfordshire 

Fane,  John  Thomas  .  •  Lyme  Regis 
Fane,  sir  Henry        •  •        •  •      Htistings 

Fardell,  John Lincoln 

Fa EB AND,  Robert Hedon 

Ferguson,  sir  Ronald  C.  . .  Nottingham 
Ferguson,  sir  Robt.  A.,  bt.  .Londonderry 
Ferguson,  Rob.  C.  .  •  Kirkcudbright 
Fitzgerald,  John  . .  . .  Seaford 
Fitzgerald,  rt.  hon.  Man.  • .  Kerryshire 
Fitzgerald,  Id.Wm.C.  . .  Kildareshire 
Fitzgerald,  rt.  hon.  W.  V.  .Lostwithiel 
FiTZ-GiBBON,  hon.  Rd.  . .  Limerickshire 
FiTZROY,  lord  Charles  . .  Thetford 
Fleming,  John  ..  ..  Hampshire 
Foley,  Edward  T.  . .  Ludgershall 
Foley,  John  H.  H.  . .  . .  Droitwich 
Foley,  hon.  Thomas  H. . .  Worcestershire 
FoLKES,  sir  W.  J.  H.  B.  . .  Norfolk 
Forbes,  John  . .  . .  Malmeshury 
Forbes,  sir  Chas.,  bt.  . .  Maltnesbtiry 
Forbes,  viscount  . .  Longfordshire 
Fordwich,  lord  . .  . .  Canterbury 
Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W.  ..  Wenlock 
FoRTEScuE,  hon.  Geo.  M.  •  •  Hindon 
Fran KLAND,  Robert  ..  ..  Thirsk 
Frebmantle,  sir  Thos.,  bt.  BuckiTigham 
French,  Arthur  . .  Roscommonshire 
Freshfield,  James  W.       • .       Penryn 

Fyler,  Thomas  B Coventry 

Garlies,  viscount  . .  Cockermouth 
Gascoyne,  Isaac  ••  •.  Liverpool 
Gilbert,  Davies       . .        .  •      Bodmyn 

GiSBORNR,  John Stafford 

Gordon,  sir  James  W.  . .  Launceston 
Gordon,  John  . .  . .  Weymouth 
Gordon,  Robert  . .  .  •  Cricklade 
Gordon,  hon.  Will.     . .     Aberdeenshire 

Gordon,  James  A Tregomj 

Gore,  William  O.         • .  Carnarvon 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  Henry  . .  Armagh 
GowER,  lord  F.  L.  . .  Sutherlandshire 
Graham,  sir  J.  R.  G.  . .  Cumberland 
Graham,  marqiiis  of  . .  Cambridge 
Graham,  lord  Montagu  W.  Dumbartonsh. 
Graham,  sir  Sanford  . .  Ludgershall 
Grant,  sir  Alex.  Cray,  bt.   .  •     Westbury 

Grant,  Robert      Norwich 

Grant,  rt.  hon.  C.  . .  Inverness- shire 
Grant,  hon.  Francis  W.  . .  Elginshire 
Grattan,  James  .  •  Wickhwshire 
Greene,  Thomas      • .     • .      Lancaster 

Greoson,  John Saltash 

GrbslbYi  sir  Roger      •  •     . .     Durham 


Greville,  hon.  sir  C.  J.  •  •  Warwick 
Grimstone,  viscount  . .  St.  AlharCs 
Grosvenor,  rt.  hon.  Robt.  .  •  Chester 
Guest,  Josiah  John  •  •  • .  Honiton 
Guise,  sir  B.  W.  bt.  * .  Gloucestershire 
Gunning,  sir  Robt.  Hen. .  .Northampton 
GuRNEY,  Hudson  .  •  Newton^  Hants 
GuRNEY,  Richard  H.  ^^  Norwich 
H AN DcocK,  Richard  .•  ••  Athlone 
Hardinge,  rt.  hon.  sir  H.  • .  St.  Oermains 
Harris,  George  • .  . .  Grimsby 
Hart,  George  Vaughan  . .  Donegalshire 

Harvey,  Daniel  W Colchester 

Hastings,  sir  C.  A.  bt.      . .      Leicester 

Hawkins,  John  H St.  Michael 

Hay,  lord  John  .  •  Haddingtonshire 
Heathcote,  sir  Gilbert,  bt.  •  •  Rutland 
Heatiicote,  sir  W.  bt.  ••  Hampshire 
Heron,  sir  Robert,  bt.  . .  Peterborough 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  John  C.  . .  Harwich 
Hill,  loid  Arthur  ..  ..  Downshire 
Hill,  lord  George  A.  . .  Carrickfergus 
Hill,  sir  Rowland,  bt.  ••  Shropshire 
HoBHOusE,  John  Cam.    • .     Westminster 

Hodges,  Thomas  L.    • Kent 

Hodgson,  John  .  ^  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

HoDSON,  James  Alex Wigan 

Holdsworth,  Arthur  H.  •  •  Dartmouth 
Holmesdale,  vise.    . .     East  Grinstead 

HO.M.S.  William     ..     {S^r' 

Hope,  hon.  sir  Alex.  • .    Linlithgowshire 

Hope,  Henry  T East  Looe 

Hope,  John  T Gatton 

Hotham,  lord Leominster 

HouLDswoRTH,  Thomas. .  New  Shoreham 
Howard,  Henry  .  •  Newton,  Lancashire 
Howard,  hon.  Fulk  G.  •  •  Castle  Rising 
Howard,  Ralph  ••  ..  Wicklowshire 
Howard,  Philip  Henry  . .  Carlisle 
Howard,  hon.  William  • .  Morpeth 
HowicK,  viscount     . .     Higham  Ferrers 

Hoy,  James  B Southampton 

Hughes,  William  Lewis   . .   Wallingford 

Hughes,  William  H Oxford 

HuLSE,  sir  Charles,  bt.      . .      West  Looe 

Hume,  Joseph Middlesex 

Jenkins,  Richard    .  •      . .     Shrewsbury 

Jephson,  C.  D.  O Mallow 

Jermyn,  earl  . .  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
JERNiNOHAM,hon.Hen.V.S.  Pontefract 
Ingest  RE,  viscount  . .  •  •  Hertford 
Ingilby,  sir  W.  A.,  bt.  .  •  Lincolnshire 
Inglis,  sir  R.  H.  bt.  .  •  Oxford  Univers. 
Johnston,  James  . .  Inverkeithing,  8^c. 
Johnstone,  John  J.  H..  .Dumfries-shire 
JoLLiFFE,  sir  William  O.  U.,»Petersfield 
JoLLiFFE,  Gilbert  E.       . .       Petersfield 

Jokes,  John Carmarthen 
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Jones,  Theobald    .  •     Londonderryshire 

Irving,  John Bramber 

Kavakagh,  Thomas  . .  Carlowskire 
Keck,  George  A.  L.  .  •  Leicestershire 
Kemmis,  Thomas  A.        . .       East  Looe 

Kemp,  Thos.  Read Lewes 

Kennedy,  Thomas  Francis  , .  Ayr,  Sfc, 
Kennedy,  lord  . .  . .  Evesham 
Kenyon,  hon.  Lloyd  • .  St.  Michael 
Kerrison,  sir  Edward,  bt.        . .       Eye 

KiLDERBEE,  Spenser  H Orford 

KiLLEEN,  lord Meathshire 

King,  hon.  Henry       Sligo 

King,  sir  John  D.,  bt.  . .  Wycombe 
King,  hon.  Robert  . .  . .  Corkshire 
Knatchbull,  sir  £dw.,  bt.  . .  Kent 
Knight,  Robert  • .  .  *  Wallingford 
Knox,  hon.  John  Henry  . .  Nevory 
Knox,  hon.  Thomas  . .  Dungannon 
Labouchere,  Henry  . .  . .  Taunton 
Lamb,  hon.  George  . .  . .  Dungarvon 
Lambert,  James  S.      . .       Galway shire 

Langston,  James  H Oxford 

Lascelles,  hon.  Henry  . .  Northallerton 

Lauder,  Nicholas  P Kilkenny 

Lawley,  Francis  . .      . .      Warwickshire 

Lee,  John  L Wells 

Lefevre,  Charles  S Downton 

Lefroy,  Anthony  . .  . .  Longfordshire 
Leproy,  Thomas  . .  Dublin  University 
Legh,  Thomas  . .  Newton^  Lancashire 
Lemon,  sir  Charles       . .       . .      Penryn 

Lennard,  Thomas  B Maiden 

Lennox,  lord  John  Geo.    . .     Chichester 

Lesli:e,  Charles  P New  Ross 

Lester,  Benjamin  Lester  . .  Poole 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  T.  F.      .  •     Radnorshire 

Lindsay,  James      Wigan 

Littleton,  Edward  John  Staffordshire 
Lloyd,  sir  Edw.  Price,  bt.  . .  Flint 
Loch,  James      .  •  '     . .       Kirknxall,  ^c. 

LocH,  John Hythe 

Loughborough,  lord     . .     Dysart,  S^c. 

LovAiNB,  lord Beeralston 

LowTHER,  hon.  Henry  C.  Westmorland 
Lowther,  sir  John,  bt.  . .  Cumberland 
LowTHER,  John  Henry  . .  Wigtown^  S^c. 
Lowther,  viscount  .  •  Westmorland 
LuMLEY,  John  S.  . .  Nottinghamshire 
Lushington,  James  L.  . .  Carlisle 
LuTTRELL,  John  Fownes  . .  Minehead 
Lygon,  hon.  Hen.  B.  . .  Worcestershire 
Maberly,  John       . .       .  •       Abingdon 

Macaulay,  Thomas  B Calne 

Macdonald,  sir  James,  bt.  •  •  Calne 
Mackillop,  James      . .      . .      Tregony 

M'Clintock,  John Louth 

Mackintosh,  rt.  ho».  sir  J.  Knaresboro* 
MacKinnon,  Charles        . .         Ipswich 


Macksnzts,  sir  J.  W.  bt  . .  Rois^Mre 
Macnamara,  William  N.  • .  Clare 
Mahon,  Jas.  P*  O'Gorman       . .      Clare 

Ma  HON,  visct Wootton  Basset 

Maitland,  hon.  Antony  . .  Berwickshire 
Maitland,  viscount     . .      . .      Appleby 

Malcolm,  Neill JBoston 

Mandeville,  visct.  . .  Huntingdonshire 
Manners,  lord  Robert  -  •  Leicestershire 
Marjoribanks,  Stewart  ..  ..  Hythe 
Marry  ATT,  Joseph  . .  . .  Sandwich 
Marshall,  William  . .  . .  Leominster 
Martin,  sir  Thomas  B.  • .  Pfymoutk 
Martin,  John  . .  . .  Tewkesbury 
Maule,  hon.  William  R,  . .  Forfarshire 

Maxwell,  Henry      Covom 

Meynell,  Henry  . .  •  •  Lisbume 
Milbank,  Mark  .  •  •  •  Camelford 
Mildmay,  Paulet  St.  John . .  Winchester 

Miles,  Philip  J Cor/e-Castle 

Miles,  William Ronutey 

Miller,  William  H. . .  Newcastle^  Staff. 
Mills,  Robert  W.  . .  . .  Blechingly 
Milton,  viscount  ••  Peterborough 
MoNTEiTH,  Henry  .  •  . .  Selkirk^  4pc. 
Montgomery,  sir  James,  bt.  Peebleshire 

Moore,  George DvbliH 

Morgan,  sir  C,  bt.    . .     Monmouthshire 

Morgan,  Charles  M.  R Brecon 

MoRisoN,  John  .  •  .  •  Banfshire 
Morrison,  James  •  •  . .  St.  Ives 
Morpeth,  viscount  .  •  • .  Yorkshire 
MosTYN,  sir  Thomas,  bt.  . .  Flintshire 
MouNTCHARLES,  carl  .  •  Donegedskire 
M UN DY,  Francis  ..  ..  Derbyshire 
Murray,  rt.hon.  sir  Geo.  . .  Perthshire 
Neeld,  Joseph  . .  . .  Chippenha..^ 
Newark,  lord  . .  . .  East  Retjlrd 
Newport,  rt.  hon.  sir  J-,  bt.. .  Waterford 
NoRREYS,  lord  • .  •  •  Oxfordshire 
NiCHOLL,  rt.  hon.  sir  John  • .  Bedwyn 
Noel,  sir  Gerard  N.,  bt.     . .       Rutland 

North,  John  H Drogheda 

Nugent,  sir  George,  bt.  ••  Buckingham 

Nugent,  lord Aylesimry 

O'Brien,  William  8 Ennis 

O'Connell,  Daniel  •  •  Waterfordskire 
O'Connor,  Owen  . .  • .  Roscammtm 
OTerral,  Richard  M.  • .  Kildareskire 
Ogle,  sir  Charles,  bt.  • .  PortarUnptoa 
O'Grady,  Standish      . .     Limerickskire 

O'Hara,  James Gahoay 

OssoRY,  earl  of  . .  •  •  Kilkennyshire 
O'Neil,  hon.  John  R.  D.  B.  Antrimskirf 

Ord,  William Morpeth 

Osborne,  lord  F.  G.  •  •  C€unbridgeskire 

Owen,  Hugh  O Pembroke 

Owen,  sir  John,  bt.  .  •  Pemhrokeshire 
OxMANTOWN,  lord      •  •      King's  C&mniy 
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Palk,  sir  LawreDce  V.,  bt.  . .  Ashburton 

Palmer,  Charles Bath 

Palmer,  Charles  F.  ..  ••  Reading 
Palmer,  Robert  ••  ••  Berkshire 
Palmerston,  vise.  . .  Cambr.  Univers. 
Parkell,  sir  Henry,  bt.   Queen* s  County 

Patten,  John  W Lancashire 

Peach,  Nathaniel  Will Truro 

Pearsk,  John      Devizes 

Pechell,  sir  Samuel  J.  B.  . .  Hallestone 
Peel,  right  hon.  sir  Robt.  .  •  Tamworth 
Peel,  William  Yates  ..  ..  Yarmouth 
Pelham,  hon.  Charles. .  Newton^  LofW. 
Pelham,  John  Cresset  . .  Shropshire 
Pendarvis,  Edw.  W,  W.  . .  Cornwall 
Pennefather,  Matthew  • .  Cashel 
Penrhyn,  Edward  . .      . .     Shaftesbury 

Penrcddock,  John  H Wilton 

Perceval,  Spencer     Newport,  I,  of  W, 

Pr/riT,  Louis  H Ripon 

Pjiillpotts,  John     . .      . .     Gloucester 

Philips,  George  Richard     ..     Steyning 
PiiiLipps,  sir  Richard,  bt.  ^Haverfordwest 
Piiipps,  hon.  Edmund     . .     Scarborough 
PiGOTT,  George  G.  W.     . .      St.  Mawes 
Pitt,  Joseph     . .       . .       . .      Cricklade 

Plant  A,  Joseph      . .        . .        Hastings 

PoLHiLL,  Frederick      .  •      . .     Bedford 
Pollen,  sir  John  W.,  bt.     ..     Andover 
PoN  SON  BY,  hon.  George      .•      Youghall 
PoNsoNBY,  hon.  Will.  F.  S.     . .     Poole 
PoRTMAN,  Edw.  Berkeley. .   Dorsetshire 
Powell,  W.  Edward    . .     Cardiganshire 
PowLETT,  lord  W.  I.  F.      Durham  Coun» 
pRENDERG  AST,  Michacl  Gco. . .  Westbury 
Price,  Samuel  Grove       . .        Sandwich 
Price,  sir  Robert,  bt.    . .    Herefordshire 
Price,  Richard      . .      . .     New  Radnor 

Pringle,  Alexander  .  •  Selkirkshire 
Pringle,  sir  Wm.  Henry  . .  Liskeard 
Prittie,  hon.  Francis  A.     . .    Tipperary 

Pryse,  Pryse Cardigan 

PusEY,  Philip      . .       . .       Chippenham 

Rae,  sir  William,  bart Bute 

Raine,  Jonathan  . .  Newport,  Cornwall 
Ramsbottom,  John  . .  , .  Windsor 
Ramsden,  John  Charles   . .    . .    Malton 

Reid,  sir  John  R Dover 

Rice,  Thomas  Spring  •  •  . .  Limerick 
RiCKFORD,  William  • .  . .  Aylesbury 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W.,  bt.  Netocastle-up.-T. 
Robarts,  Abraham  W.     . .     Maidstone 

Roberts,  Wilson  A Bewdley 

Robinson,  George  R.  . .  Worcester 
Robinson,  sir  George,  bt.  Northampton 
Rochfort,  Gust.  •  •  Westmeath  County 
Rogers,  Edward  .  •  Bishop's  Castle 
Rose,  George  P Christchurch 

.Ro8Ei  rt^  bon.  sir.  Geo.  H.   Chmtchwrch 
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Ross,  Charles     . .     ....  St.  Germain*s 

Rum  bold,  Charles  E Yarmouth 

Russell,  Charles  • Reading 

Russell,  John      Kinsale 

Russell,  Robert  G Tkirsk 

Russell,  lord  William  . .  Tavistock 
Russell,  William  •  •  Durham  County 
Ruth V EN,  Edward  S.  . .  Doumpatrick 
Ryder,  hon.  Granville  D.  . .  Tiverton 
St.  Paul,  sir  H.  D.  Choi.  bt.     Bridport 

Sadler,  Michael  T Newark 

San  DON,  viscount Tiverton 

San  ford,  Edward  A.  ••  Somersetshire 
Saunderson,  Alex.  . .  « .  Cavan 
Scarlett,  sir  James  . .  .  •  Malton 
Scott,  Henry  F.  . .  Roxburghshire 
Scott,  Samuel  . .  . .  Whitchurch 
Schonswar,  George  . .  >•  Hull 
Sebright,  sir  J.  S.,  bart.  Hertfordshire 
Sefton,  earl  of  . .  . .  Droittvitch 
Seymour,  lord      ..       •.      Okehampton 

Seymour,  Horace  B Bodmyn 

Severn,  John  C Fowey 

Shaw,  Frederick      . .  . .         Dublin 

Shelley,  sir  John,  bart Lewes 

Shelley,  John  V Gatton 

Shirley,  Evelyn  J.  . .  Monaghanshire 
SiBTHORp,  Charles     . .        . .       Lincoln 

Sidney,  sir  Phillip  C Eye 

Slaney,  Robert  A.        . .       Shrewsbury 

Smith,  Abel       Wendover 

Smith,  George Midhurst 

Smith,  John  Abel     . .        . .      Midhurst 

Smith,  John     , Chichester 

Smith,  sir  Culling  E.      . .       Pontefiract 

Smith,  hon.  Rob.  J •    Bucks 

Smith,  Robert  V Tralee 

Smith,  Samuel Wendover 

Smith,  Thos.  Assheton  . .  Andover 
Somerset,  lord  G.  C.  H.  Monmouthsh. 
Somerset,  Id.  Rob.  E.  H.  Gloucestersh. 
SoMERviLLE,  sir  Marc.  bt.  Meathshtre 
Sotheron,  Frank     . .    Nottinghamshire 

Spence,  George Ripon 

Spottiswoode,  Andrew     .  •     Colchester 

Stanley,  lord Lancashire 

Stanley,  hon.  Edw.  G.  S.  . .  Preston 
Stanley,  William  S.  . .  Stockbridge 
Staunton,  sir  George  T.  . .  Heytesbury 
Stephens,  Stephens  L.  . .  Barnstaple 
Stewart,  sir  Mich.  S.  bt.  • .  Renfrewsh, 
Stewart,  sir  Hugh,  bt.  . .  Tyroneshire 
Stormont,  viscount  . .  . .  Aldborough 
Strathaven,  lord    ••    Huntingdonshire 

Strutt,  Edward Derby 

Stuart,  Henry  V Banbury 

Stuart,  James  . .  .  •  Huntingdon 
Stuart,  William  ..  .•  Bedfordshire 
Stuart,  lord  Dudley  C.     • .     Arundel 
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Stuart,  Id.  Pat.  J.  H.  E.  . .  Cardiff 
SuG DEN,  sir  Edward  6.  ••  Weymouth 
Sumner,  George  H.   ..      ••     Guildford 

Surrey,  earl  of Horsham 

Sutton,  rt.  hon.  CM.    .*    Scarborough 

Sykes,  Daniel Beverley 

Talbot,  Christ.,  R.  M. . .  Glamorganshire 
Tavistock,  marquis  of  . .  Bedfordshire 
Taylor,  George  Watson  . .  Devizes 
Taylor,  Mich.  Angelo  . .  Durham  City 
Ten  N  A  NT,  Charles  ••  ..  St.  Alhan*s 
Tennyson,  Charles  . .  .  •  Blechingty 
Thompson,  George  L.       ••       Yarmouth 

Thompson,  Paul  B Wenlock 

Thompson,  William      . .      . .      London 

Thomson,  Charles  P Dover 

Thynne,  lord  Henry    ...       ..      Weohly 

Thynne,  lord  John Bath 

Thynne,  lord  William      . .      ».  Weohly 

Tomes,  John Warwick 

Tom  LINE,  William  Edw.  . .  Minehead 
Townshend,  hon.  J.  R.  . .  Whitchurch 
Townshend,  lord  Chas.  F.  . .  Tamworth 
Townshend,  lord  J.  N.  B.  . .  Halleston 
Trail,  George  . .  . .  Orkney,  Sfc. 
Trench,  Fred.  William  . .  Cambridge 
Trevor, hon. Geo. Rice  . .  Carmarthensh, 
Trevor,  hon.  Arthur     . .      . .     Romney 

TuFTON,  hon.  H Appleby 

Tudor,  George      . .       .  •       Barnstaple 

TuLLAMORE,  lord Carlow 

Tun  NO,  Edward  R Bossiney 

Twiss,  Horace  . .  Newport ^  Isle  of  W, 
Tynte,  Chas.  Kemys     . .     Bridgewater 

Tyrell,  Charles Suffolk 

Tyrrell,  John  T.      . .        • .        Essex 

Ure,  Masterton Weymouth 

Ux BRIDGE,  earl  of  . .  . .  Anglesey 
Valletort,  viscount  ..  Plympton 
Vaughan,  sir  R.  W.  bt.  • .  Merionethsh. 
Valentia,  viscount     ••      Wexfordshire 

Vaughan,  John  E Wells 

Vere,  James  J.  Hope  • .  . .  Ilchester 
Vernon,  Geo.  Granv.  V.  . .  Lichfield 
ViLLiERS,  Thomas  H.. .  Wootton  Bassett 
ViLLiERS,  viscount  . .  .  •  Rochester 
Vivian,  sir  R.  Hnssey,  bt.  . .  Windsor 
Vyvyan,  sir  Rd.  Rawl.  bt.  . .  Cornwall 
Waithman,  Robert      ..      ..      London 


Wall,  Charles  Baring  • .  Guildford 
Walpole,  hon.  John  . .  King's  Lynn 
Walrond,  Bethel  *.  ••  Sud&ay 
WANDE8FORD,hon.CB.C.S.  Kilkenuysk. 

Walsh,  sir  John Sudbury 

Warburton,  Henry     ...      ..    Bridport 

Ward,  William       London 

Warrender,  rt.  hn.  sir  G.  bt.  • .  Honiton 
Watson,  hon.  Richard  . .  Canterbury 
Webb,  Edward     « •      .  •      . .    Gloucester 

Welby,  Glynne  E Grantham 

WELLESLEY,hon.Will.P.T.  L.. .  Si.  Ives 

Wemyss,  James Fife 

West,  Frederick  R.  . .  East  Crrinstead 
Western,  Charles  Gallia  . .  . .  Essex 
Wetherell,  sir  Chas*  . .  Borougkbridge 

Weyland,  John Himim 

Whitbread,  Wm.  Henry  .  •  Bedford 
White,  Henry  • .  • .  Dublinthirt 
White,  Samuel  • .  • .  Leitrtmskire 
Whitmore,  Thomas  •  •  Bridgenortk 
Whitmore,  Will.  Wolr.  ..  Bridgenortk 
Wig  RAM,  William  .*  ••  Wexford 
Wilbraham,  George      •  •      Siockbridge 

•WiLKS,  John       JBosto* 

Williams,  John     ..       ..      Winchelsm 

Williams,  Owen Marlow 

Williams,  sir  Rob.,  bt.  . .  Beaumaris 
Williams,  Robert  •.  ..  Dorchester 
Williams,  Thomas  Peers  •  •  Marlow 
Willoughby,  Henry  ..  ..  Newark 
Wilson,  sir  Robert  T.  .  •  Southwark 
Winchester,  Henry       .  •       Maidstone 

Wood,  Charles Chimsby 

Wood,  John Preston 

Wood,  Matthew  •  •  •  •  . .  London 
Wood,  Thomas  . .  . .  Breconskirt 
Worcester,  marquis  of  . .  Motunoutk 
Wortley,  hon.  Charles  S.  . .  Bossiney 
Wortley,  hon.  John  S.    • .   Forfar^  Sfc. 

Wrightson,  William  B Hull 

Wrotteslet,  sir  J.,  bt.  . .  Staffordshire 
Wyndham,  Wadham  ..  New  Sarum 
Wynne,  Charles  W.  G.. .  Carnarvonshire 

Wynne,  John      • Sligo 

Wynn,  rt.  hn.  C.  W.  W.  Montgomerysk, 
Wynn,  sir  Watkin  Wm.,  bt.  Denbighsk, 
Wyse,  Thomas  . .  •  •  Tipperary 
YoRKEy  sir  Joseph  Sydney    .  •     BeigaU 


SPEAKER, 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Manners  Sutton, 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  OF  COUNTIES*  BOBOUGHSi  Slc. 


Double  Returns  arefnarked  thus  \\  \\ 


ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 


Abingdon. 
John  Maberly. 

Agmondesham. 
T.  T.  Drake, 
W.  T.  Drake. 

Alban*8,  St. 
Viscount  GrimstOD, 
Charles  Tennant. 

Aldborougu. 
C.  J.  Fynes  Clinton, 
Viscount  Stormont. 
Aldeburoh. 
Marquis  of  Douro, 
John  Wilson  Croker. 

Andover. 
Sir  John  W.  Pollen,  bart. 
T.  A.  Smith. 

Angibset. 
Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

Appleby. 
Hon.  Henry  Tudon, 
Viscount  Maitland* 

Arundel. 
John  Atkins, 
Lord  D.  Coutts  Stuart. 

ASHBURTON. 

Sir  L.  V.  Palk,  bart. 
Hon.  C.  Arbuthnot. 

Aylesbury. 
Lord  Nugent, 
William  Rickford. 
Banburt. 
Henry  Villiers  Stuart. 

Barnstaple. 
Stephens  Lyne  Stephens, 
George  Tudor. 

Bath. 
Lord  John  Thynne, 
Charles  Palmer. 

Beaumaris. 
Sir  Robert  Williams,  bart. 

Bedfordshire. 
Marquis  of  Tavistock, 
William  Stuart. 

Bedford. 
William  Henry  Whitbread, 
Frederick  PoUuU, 


Great  Bbdwin. 
Rt.  hon.  sir  J.  Nicholl, 
John  Jacob  Buxton. 

Beeralston. 
Lord  Lovaine, 
Christopher  Blackett. 

Berkshire. 
Charles  Dundas, 
Robert  Palmer. 

Berwick.' 
Marcus  Beresford, 
Sir  Francis  Blake,  bart. 

Beverley. 
Henry  Burton, 
Daniel  Sykes. 

Bewdley. 
Wilson  A.  Roberts. 

Bishop's  Castle. 
Edward  Rogers, 
Frederick  H.  Comewall. 

Blechingly. 
Charles  Tennyson, 
Robert  William  Mills. 

BODMYN. 

Davies  Gilbert, 
Horace  B.  Seymour. 

Borouohbridoe. 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell, 
Matthias  Attwood. 

BOSSINEY. 

Hon.  Chas.  Stuart  Wortley, 
Edward  Rose  Tunno. 

Boston. 
Neill  Malcolm, 
John  Wilks. 

Brackley. 
R.  Haldane  Bradshaw, 
James  Bradshaw. 

Br  AMBER. 

John  Irving, 

Hon.  Fred.  O.  Calthorpe. 

Breconshire. 
Thomas  Wood. 

Brecon. 
C.  M«  Robiuson  Morgan, 


Bridgenorth. 
Thomas  Whitmore, 
Will.  Wolryche  Whitmore. 

Bridgewater. 
William  Astell, 
Chas.  Kemeys  K.  Tynte. 

Bridport. 
Sir  H.  D.  C.  St.  Paul,  bt. 
Henry  Warburton. 

Bristol. 
Rich.  Hart  Davis, 
John  Evan  Baillie. 

Buckinghamshire. 
Marquis  of  Chandos, 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Smith. 

Buckingham. 
Sir  George  Nugent,  bart. 
Sir  Thos.  F.  Fremantle,  bt. 

Callington. 
Alexander  Baring, 
William  Bingham  Baring. 

Calne. 
Sir  James  Macdonald,  bart. 
Thos.  Babington  Macaulay. 

Cambridgeshire. 
Rt.hon.  lord  F.G.Osborne, 
Henrv  John  Adeane. 

Cambridge  University, 
Viscount  Palmerston, 
William  Cavendish. 

Cambridge,  Borough. 
Marquis  of  Graham, 
Fred.  Wm.  Trench. 

Camelford. 
Mark  Milbank, 
Sheldon  Cradock. 

Canterbury. 
Hon.  Richard  Watson. 
Viscount  Fordwich. 
Cardiff. 
Lord  P.  J.  H.  C.  Stewart. 

Cardiganshire. 
William  Edward  PowelL 

Cardigan, 
Pryse  Pryse, 


Carlisle. 
James  Law  Lusbington, 
Philip  Henry  Howard. 

Carmarthenshire. 
Hon.  G.  R.  Rice  Trevor. 

Carmarthen. 
John  Jones. 

Carnarvonshire. 
C.  Wynne  Griffith  Wynne. 

Carnarvon. 
William  Ormsby  Gore. 
Castle  Rising. 
Lord  H.  Cholmondeley, 
Hon.  F.  Grev.  Howard. 

Cheshire. 
Wilbraham  Egerton, 
Viscount  Belgrave. 
Chester. 
Hon.  Robert  Grosvenor, 
Sir  P.  de  M.  G.  Egerton,  bt. 

Chichester. 
Lord  J.  Geo.  Lennox, 
John  Smith. 

Chippenham. 
Joseph  Neeld, 
Philip  Pusey. 

Christchurch. 
Rt.  hon.  sir  G.  H.  Rose, 
George  Pitt  Rose. 

Cirencester. 
Lord  Apsley, 
Joseph  Cripps. 

Clitheroe. 
Hon.  Robert  Curzon, 
Hon.  P.  F.  Cust. 

Cockermouth. 
Viscount  Garlics, 
Hon.  P.  Pleydell  Bouverie. 

Colchester. 
Andrew  Spottiswoode, 
Daniel  Whittle  Harvey. 

Corfe-Castle. 
George  Bankes, 
Philip  John  Miles. 

Cornwall. 
Sir  R.  Raw.  Vyvyan,  bt. 
E.  W.  W.  Pendarvis. 

Coventry. 
Thomas  Bilcliffe  Fyler, 
Edward  Ellice. 

Cricklade. 
Joseph  Pitt, 
Robert  Gordon. 

Cumberland, 
Sir  John  Lowther,  bart. 
Sir  J.  R.  G.  Graham,  bart. 

Dartmouth. 
John  Bastard, 
Arthur  Howe  Holdsworth, 
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Dei^bighshire. 
Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  bart. 

Denbigh. 
Robt.  Myddleton  Biddulph. 

Derbyshire. 
Iiord  G.  A.  H.  Cavendish, 
Francis  Mundy.* 

Derby. 
Hen.  Fred.  C.  Cavendish, 
Edward  Strutt. 

Devizes. 
John  Pearse, 
George  Watson  Taylor. 

Devonshire. 
Sir  Thos.  D.  Acland,  bart. 
Viscount  Ebrington. 

Dorchester. 
Robert  Williams, 
Lord  Ashley. 

Dorsetshire. 
Henry  Bankes, 
Edw.  Berkeley  Portman. 

Dover. 
Chas.  Poulett  Thomson, 
Sir  John  Rae  Reid,  bart, 

DOWNTON. 

James  Brougham, 
Charles  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Droitwich. 
Earl  of  Sefton, 
John  Hodgetts  H,  Foley. 

DUNWICH. 

Andrew  Arcedeckne, 
Frederick  Bame. 

Durham,  County. 
Lord  W.  J.  F.  Powlett, 
William  Russell. 

Durham. 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor, 
Sir  Roger  Gresley,  bart. 

East  Looe. 
Henry  T.  Hope, 
Thomas  Arthur  Kemmis. 

East  Retford. 
Viscount  Newark, 
Hon.  Arthur  Duncombe. 
Edmund's,  Bury  St. 
Earl  of  Euston, 
Earl  Jermyn. 

Essex. 
Charles  Callis  Western, 
John  Tyssen  Tyrell. 

Evesham. 
Sir  Charles  Cockerel!,  bt. 
Lord  Kennedy. 

Exeter. 
Lewis  William  6uck, 
James  Weutworth  Buller, 


Eye. 
Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  bu 
Sir  Philip  Charles  Sidney. 

Flintshire. 
Sir  Thomaa  Mofttyn,  bart. 

Flint. 
Sir  Edw.  Price  Lloyd,  bart. 

FOWEY. 

Lord  Brudenell, 

John  Cheesment  SeTem. 

Gattok. 
John  Villiers  Shelley, 
John  Thomas  Hope. 

St.  Germain's, 
Charles  Ross, 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge. 

Glamorganshire. 
C.  Rice  Mansel  Talbot. 
Gloucestershire. 
Lord  R.  E.  H.  Somerset, 
Sir  Berk.  Wilt.  Guise,  bait. 

Gloucester. 
Edward  Webb, 
John  Phillpotts. 

Grantham. 
Glynne  Earle  Welby, 
Montague  John  Cholmeley. 

Great  Grimsbt. 
Charles  Wood, 
George  Harris. 

East  Grinstead. 
Viscount  Holmsdale, 
Frederick  Richard  West. 

Guildford. 
Charles  Baring  Wall, 
George  Holme  Sumner. 

Halleston. 
Lord  J.  N.  B.B.Townshend, 
Sir  S.  John  B.  Pechell,  bt. 

Hampshire. 
John  Fleming, 
Sir  Will.  Heathcote,  bart. 

Harwich. 
Rt.  hon.  John  C.  Herries, 
Rt.  hon.  G.  Robt.  Dawson* 

Haslemere. 
Rt.  hon.  sir  J.  Beckett,  bt. 
William  Holmes. 

Hastings. 
Sir  Henry  Fane, 
Joseph  Planta. 

Hay  erford  west. 
Sir  Richard  B.  Pbilipps,  bt. 

Hedok. 
Sir  T.  A.  C.  Constable,  bt. 
Robert  Farrand. 

Herefordshire. 
Sir  J.  Geers  Cotterell,  bart* 
Sir  Robert  Pricei  bart. 


Herevord. 
Viscount  Eastnor, 
Edward  Bolton  Clive. 
Hertfordshire. 
Sir  John  S.  Sebright, 
Nicolson  Calvert. 

Hertford. 
Thomas  S.  Duncombe, 
Viscount  Ingestre. 

Heytesbury. 
Edward  Henry  A'Court, 
Sir  Geo.  Thos.  Staunton,  bt. 

Higham-J*'err£rs. 
Viscount  Howick. 

HiKDOK. 

John  Weyland, 

Hon.  Geo.  M.  Fortescue. 

HONITON. 

Josiah  John  Guest, 

Sir  George  Warrender,  bt. 

Horsham. 
Nich.Will.Ridley  Colbome, 
Earl  of  Surrey. 

HUNTINODOKSHIRE. 

Viscount  Mandeville, 
Lord  Strathaven. 

Huntingdon. 
John  Calvert, 
James  Stuart. 

Hythe. 
Stewart  Marjoribanks, 
John  Loch. 

Ipswich. 
Charles  Mackinnon, 
Robert  Adam  Dundas. 

Ivelchester. 
Michael  Bruce, 
Jas.  Joseph  Hope-Vere. 

Ives  St. 
Hon.  W.  P.  T.  L.  Wellesley, 
James  Morrison. 
Kent. 
Sir  Edw.  Knatchbull,  bart. 
Thomas  Law  Hodges. 

King's  Lynn. 
Lord  G.  F.  C.  Bentinck, 
Hon.  John  Walpole. 

KlNGSTON-UPON-HULL. 

George  Schonswar, 
Wm.  Battle  Wrightson. 
Knaresborough. 
Rt.  hon.  sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
Henry  Brougham. 

Lakcasrire. 
Lord  Stanley, 
John  Wilson  Patten. 

Lancaster. 
John  Fenton  Cawthorne^ 
Thomas  Qreen^t 
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Launceston. 
James  Brogden, 
Sir  James  W.  Gordon. 
Leicestershire. 
Lord  Rob.  Manners, 
George  Ant.  Legh  Keck. 

Leicester. 
Sir  Chas.  A.  Hastings,  bart. 
William  Evans. 

liEOMINSTER. 

Lord  Hotham, 
William  Marshall. 
Lewes. 
Thomas  Read  Kemp, 
Sir  John  Shelley,  bart. 

LljrCOLN  SHIRE. 

Charles  Chaplin. 

Sir  W.  Am.  Ingleby,  bart. 

Lincoln. 
Chas,  D.  W.  Sibthorp, 
John  Fardell. 

LiSKEARD. 

Lord  Eliot, 

Sir  William  Henry  Pringle. 

Lichfield. 
Sir  George  Anson, 
George  Granv.  V.  Vernon. 

Liverpool. 
Isaac  Gascoyne, 

London. 
William  Thompson, 
Robert  Waithman, 
William  Ward, 
Matthew  Wood, 

Lostwithiel. 
Rt.  hn.  W.  F.  V.  Fitzgerald, 
Hon.  Edward  Cust. 

LUDGERSHALL. 

Sir  Sandford  Graham,  bt. 
Edward  Thos.  Foley. 

Ludlow, 
Viscount  Clive, 
Hon.  Robert  Henry  Clive. 

Lyme  Regis. 
Hon.  Henry  Sutton  Fane, 
John  Thomas  Fane. 

Lymington. 
George  Burrard, 
William  Tatton  Egerton. 

Maidstone. 
Abraham  Wildey  Robarts, 
Henry  Winchester. 
Maldon. 
Thomas  Barrett  Lennard, 
Quintin  Dick. 

Malmesbury. 
Sir  Charles  Forbes,  bart. 
John  Forbest 


M ALTON. 

John  Charles  Ramsden, 
Sir  James  Scarlett. 

Marlborough. 
Thos.  Hen.  S.  B.  Estcourt, 
William  John  Bankes. 
Great  Marlow. 
Owen  Williams, 
Thomas  Peers  Williams. 

Mawes,  St. 
Sir  C-  E.  Carrington, 
G.  GrenvilleW.Pigott. 
Merionethshire. 
Sir  Rob.  W.  Vaughan,  bt. 

Michael,  St. 
Hon.  Lloyd  Kenyon, 
John  Heywood  Hawkins. 

Middlesex. 
George  Byng, 
Joseph  Hume. 

Midhurst. 
George  Smith. 
John  Abel  Smith, 

MiLBORNE-PoRT. 

George  Stevens  Byng, 
Rt.  hon.W.  Sturges  Bourne. 

MiNEHEAD. 

John  Fownes  Luttrell, 
Wm.  Edward  Tomline. 
Monmouthshire. 
Sir  Charles  Morgan,  bart. 
Lord  G.  C,  H.  Somerset. 

Monmouth. 
Marquis  of  Worcester. 

Montgomeryshire. 
Rt.  hon.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn. 

Montgomery. 
Henry  Clive. 

Morpeth. 
William  Ord, 
Hon.  William  Howard. 

Newark. 
Henry  Willoughby, 
Michael  Thomas  Sadler. 
Newcastle-UN  DER-LiNE. 
Richardson  Borradaile, 
William  Henry  Miller. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  bart 
John  Hodgson. 

Newport,  Cornwall. 
Jonathan  Raine, 
John  Doherty. 

Newport,  Isle  of  W. 
Spencer  Perceval, 
Horace  Twiss. 
Newton,  Lancashire. 
Thomas  Legh, 

Thomaa  HouldBwortbt 


Newton,  Hants. 
Hudson  Gurney, 
Hon.  C.  A.  Worsley  Pelbam, 

Norfolk. 
Thomas  William  Coke, 
SirW.J.H.  B.  Folke8,bt. 

Northallerton. 
Hon.  Henry  Lascelles, 
Sir  John  P.  Beresford,  bart. 

NORTBAMPTONSHIRE. 

Wm.  Ralph  Cartwright^ 
Viscount  Althorp. 

Northampton. 
Sir  O.  Robinson,  baft. 
Sir  Robt.  H.  Gunnmg,  bt. 

Northumberland. 
Matthew  Bell, 
T.  Wentworth  Beaumont. 

Norwich. 
Richard  Hanbury  Gumey, 
Robert  Grant. 

Nottinghamshire. 
Frank  Sotheron, 
John  Saville  Lumley. 
Nottingham. 
Thomas  Denman. 
Sir  R.  Crawford  Ferguson. 

Okehampton, 
Lord  Seymour, 
Rt.  hon.  G.  J.  W.  Agar  Ellis. 

Orford. 
Sir  Henry  Fred.  Cooke, 
Spencer  Henry  Kilderbee. 

Oxfordshire. 
John  Fane, 
Lord  Norreys. 

Oxford. 
Jas.  Haughton  Langston, 
Wm.  Hughes  Hughes. 

Oxford  University. 
Thomas  G.  B.  Estcourt, 
Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  bt. 

Pembrokeshire. 
Sir  John  Owen,  bart. 

Pembroke. 
Hugh  Owen  Owen. 
Penrtn, 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  bt. 
Jas.  Wm.  Freshfield. 

^Peterborough. 
Sir  Robert  Heron,  bart. 
Viscount  Milton. 

Petersfield. 
Sir  W.  G.  Hylt.  JoUiffe,  bt 
Gilbert  East  JoUiffe. 
Plymouth. 
Rt.  hon.  sir  G.  Cockbunii 
Sir  Thos*  B.  Martin,  bart* 
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Pltmpton-Earle. 
Gibbs  Crawfurd  Antrobus, 
Viscount  Valletort. 

PONTEFRACT. 

Sir  C.  Eardley  Smith,  bt 
Hon.Hen.V.S.Jemingham. 

Poole. 
Benjamin  Lester  Lester, 
Hon.  W.  F.  S.  Ponsonby. 

Portsmouth. 
John  Bonham  Carter, 
Francis  Thomhill  Baring. 

Preston. 
Hon.  E.  G.  S.  Stanley, 
John  Wood. 

QUEENBOROUOH.   ||  || 

William  Holmes^ 

John  Capel, 

Sir  P.  C.  H.  Durham,  bt 

Radnorshire. 
Rt.  hon.  Thomas  F.  Lewis. 

Radnor. 
Richard  Price. 

Reading. 
Charles  Fyshe  Palmer, 
Charles  Russell. 

Richmond. 
Hon.  sir  R.  L.  Dundas, 
Hon.  John  C.  Dundas. 

RiPON. 

Louis  Hayes  Petit, 
George  Spence. 

Rochester. 
Ralph  Bemal, 
Viscount  Villiers. 

ROMNEY. 

Hon.  Arthur  Trevor, 
William  Miles. 

Rutland. 
Sir  Gerard  Noel  Noel,  bt. 
Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  bt. 

Rye. 
Hugh  Duncan  Baillie, 
Francis  Robert  Bonham. 

Ryegate. 
Sir  Joseph  Sidney  Yorke, 
James  Cocks. 

Salop. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  bart. 
John  Cressett  Pelham. 

Saltash. 
Earl  of  Darlington, 
John  Gregson. 

Sandwich. 
Joseph  Marryatt. 
Samuel  Grove  Price. 
Sarum,  New. 
Wadham  Wyndham, 
Hon,  D.  PleydeU-Bottverie* 


Sarum,  Old. 
James  Alexander, 
Josias  Du  Pre  Alexander. 

Scarborough. 
Rt.  hon.  Chas.  M.  Sutton, 
Hon.  Edmund  Phipps. 

Sea  ford. 
John  Fitzgerald, 
Hon.  Augustus  Fred.  EUis. 

Shaftesbury. 
Edward  Penrhyn, 
Wm.  Stratford  Dugdale. 

Shoreham. 
Sir  Chas.  M.  Burrell,  bt. 
Henry  Howard. 

Shrewsbury. 
Richard  Jenkins, 
Robert  Aglionby  Slaney. 

Somersetshire. 
William  Dickinson, 
Edw.  Ayshford  Sanfoni. 

Southampton. 
Abel  Rous  Dottin, 
James  Barlow  Hoy. 

SOUTHWARK. 

Sir  Robert  Thos.  Wilson, 

Staffordshirr. 
Edward  John  Littleton, 
Sir  John  Wiottealey,  bart 

Stafford. 
Thomas  Gisbome, 
John  Campbell. 

Stamford* 
Lord  Thomas  Cecil, 
Thomas  Chaplin. 

Stetnino. 
George  Richard  Philips, 
Edwturd  Blount 

Stockbridoe. 
George  Wilbraham, 
William  Sloane  Stanley. 

Sudbury. 
Bethel  Walrond, 
Sir  John  Walsh,  bU 

Suffolk. 
Sir  Hen.  Edw.  Bunbary,  bt. 
Charles  TyrelL 

Surrey. 
WilUam  Joseph  Dentscm, 
John  Ivatt  Briscoe. 

Sussex. 
Walter  Buirell, 
Herbert  Barrett  Cnrteia. 

Tamworth. 
Lord  C.  v.  Townsbend, 
Sir  Robert  Peel|  bart. 


Tavistock. 
Lord  Wm.  Russell, 
Viscount  Ebrington. 

Tauntok. 
Henry  Labouchere, 
Edw.  Thos.  Bainbridge. 

Tewkesbury. 
John  Edm.  Dowdeswell, 
John  Martin. 

Thetford. 
Rt.  hon.  Lord  C.  Filxroy, 
Francis  Baring. 

Thirsk. 
Robert  Frankland, 
Robt.  Greenhtll  Russell. 

Tivertok. 
Viscount  Sandon, 
Hon.  Granv.  Dudley  Ryder. 

TOTNESS. 

Rt.  hn.Thos.  P.  Courtenay, 
Charles  Barry  Baldwin. 

Trsoont. 
James  Adam  Gordon, 
James  Mackillop. 
Truro. 
Viscount  Encombe, 
Nathaniel  William  Peach. 

Wallivoford. 
William  Lewis  Hughes, 
Robert  Knight. 

Wareham. 
Rt.  hon.  John  Calcraft, 
James  Ewing. 

Warwickshire. 
Dugdale  Strat.  Dugdale, 
Francis  Lawley. 

Warwick. 
Hot),  sir  Chas.  J.  Greville, 
John  Tomes. 

Wells. 
John  Edwards  Vaughan, 
John  Lee  Lee. 

Wen  DOVER. 

Sam.  Smith, — Abel  Smith. 

Wen  LOCK. 
Paul  Beilby  Thompson, 
Hon.  G.  C.  Weld  Forrester. 

WtOBLY. 

Lord  W.  ITiynne, 
Lord  H.  F.  Thynne. 

Westburt. 
Sir  Alex.  Cray  Grant,  bt. 
Michael  Geo.  Prendergast. 

West  Loos. 
Sir  Charles  Hulse,  bart. 
Charles  Buller. 

Westmikstbr. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  bart. 
John  Cam  Hobboiise« 
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Westmorland. 
Viscount  Lowther^ 
Hon.  Hen.  Cecil  Lowther. 
Weymouth  &  Melcombe 

Regis. 
Masterton  Ure, 
Thos.  Fowell  Buxton, 
John  Gordon, 
Sir  Edw.  B.  Sugden. 

Whitchurch. 
Samuel  Scott, 
Hon.  John  R.  Townshend. 

Wigan. 
James  Alex.  Hodson, 
James  Lindsay. 

WlLTOK. 

John  Hung.  Penruddocke, 
Henry  Lytton  Bulwer. 

Wiltshire. 
John  Benett, 
Sir  John  Dugd.  Astley,  bt. 

WiNCHELSEA. 

John  Williams, 
Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 

Winchester. 
Paulet  St.  John  Mildmav, 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  East,  bt. 

Windsor. 
John  Ramsbottom, 
Sir  Rich.  Hussey  Vivian,  bt. 

Woodstock. 
Marquis  of  Blandford, 
Hon.  lord  C.  S.  Churchill. 

Wootton-Bassett. 
Thomas  Hyde  Villiers, 
Viscount  Mahon. 

Worcestershire. 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Lygon, 
Hon.  Thomas  Hen.  Foley. 

Worcester. 
Thomas  Henry  H.  Davies, 
George  Richard  Robinson. 

Wycombe. 
Sir  John  D.  King,  bart. 
Sir  Thomas  Baring,  bart. 

Yarmouth. 
Hon.  George  Anson, 
Charles  Edmund  Rumbold. 

Yarmouth,  Hants. 
William  Yates  Peel, 
Geo.  Lowther  Thompson. 

Yorkshire. 
Viscount  Morpeth, 
Henry  Brougham, 
Hon.  William  Duncombe, 
Richard  Bethell, 
York. 
Samuel  Adlam  Bayntun, 

Hon,  Tbamas  Doodas. 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeenshire. 
Hon.  William  Gordon. 
Aberdeen,  &c. 
Sir  James  Carnegie,  bt. 

Argyleshire. 
Walter  Fred.  Campbell. 

Ayrshire. 
William  Blair. 

Ayr,  &c. 
Thos.  Fras.  Kennedy. 

Banfshire. 
John  Morison. 

Berwickshire. 
Hon.  Anthony  Maitland. 
Caithness  and  Bute. 
Sir  William  Rae,  bart. 

Crail,  &c. 
James  Balfour. 
Cromarty  and  Nairn. 
Hon.  Geo.  Pryse  Campbell. 

Dumbartonshire. 
Lord  Mont.  Wm.  Graham. 

Dumfries-shire. 
John  Jas.  Hope  Johnstone. 

Dumfries,  &c. 
William  Rob.  K.  Douglas. 

Dysart,  &c. 
Lord  Loughborough. 

Edinburghshire. 
Sir  George  Clerk,  bart. 

Edinburgh. 
Right  hon.  Will.  Dundas. 

Elginshire. 
Hon.  Francis  Will.  Grant. 

Elgin,  &c. 
Hon.  Alexander  Duff. 

Fifbshire. 
James  Wemyss. 

Forfarshire. 
Hon.  Will.  Ramsay  Maule. 

Forfar,  &c. 
Hon.  John  Stuart  Wortley. 

FORTROSE,  &c. 

John  Baillie. 

Gl«ASG0W,  &c. 

Archibald  Campbell. 

Haddingtonshire. 
Lord  John  Hay. 

Haddington,  &c. 
Sir  Adol.  J.  Dalrymple,  bt. 

Inverkeithivo,  &c. 
James  Johnston. 

Inverness-shirb. 
Right  hon.  Charles  Grant* 

Kincardineshire. 
Hon.  Hogb  Arbuthnol* 


Kinross  and  Clackma- 

NANSHIRE. 

Hon.  Geo.  R.  Abercromby. 

Kirkcudbright. 
Robert  Cutlar  Ferguson. 

Kirkwall,  &c. 
James  Locb. 

Lanarkshire. 
Hon.  Charles  Douglas. 
Linlithgowshire. 
Hon.  sir  Alexander  Hope. 
Orkney  and  Shetland- 
shires. 
George  Trail. 

Peebleshire. 
Sir  Jas.  Montgomery,  bart. 

Perthshire. 
Rt.  bon.  sir  George  Murray. 

Renfrewshire. 
Sir  Michael  S.  Stewart,  bt. 

Ross-shire. 
Sir  J.  W.  Mackenzie. 

Roxburghshire. 
Henry  Francis  Scott,  jun. 

Selkirkshire. 
Alexander  Pringle. 

Selkirk,  &c. 
Henry  Monteith. 

Stirlingshire. 
Henry  Home  Drummond, 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

Rt.  hon.  lord  F.  L.  Gower. 

WiGTONSHIRE. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  bart. 

WiGTON,  &c. 

John  H.  Lowther. 


IRELAND. 

Antrimsuire. 
Hon.  John  R.  B.  O'Neil, 
Earl  of  Belfast. 

Armaohshire. 
Charles  Brownlow, 
Viscount  Acheson. 

Armagh,  Borough. 
Rt.  hon.  Henry  Goulburn. 

Athlone. 
Richard  Handcock,  jun, 

Bakdon-Bridoe. 
Viscount  Bernard. 
Belfast. 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  bt. 

Carlowshire. 
Henry  Bruen, 
Thomas  Kavanagh* 
Carlow. 

Lord  Tullamore,  *  I 
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Carrickfergus. 
Lord  Geo.  Augusta  Hill. 

Cashell. 
Matthew  Pennefather. 

Cavanshire. 
Henry  Maxwell, 
Alexander  Saunderson. 

Clare. 
Wm.  Nugent  M*Namara, 
J.  Pat.  O'Gorman  Mahon. 

Clonmel. 
Eyre  Coote. 

COLERAINE. 

Sir  John  Will.  H.  Brydges 

CORKSHIRE. 

Viscount  Boyle, 
Hon.*Robert  King. 

Cork,  City. 
Hon.  John  Boyle, 
Daniel  Callaghan. 

DONEGALSHIRE. 

George  Vaughan  Hart, 
Earl  of  Mountcharles. 

DOWNSHIRE. 

Lord  Arthur  Hill, 
Viscount  Castlereagh. 

DOWNPATRICK. 

Edw.  Southwell  Ruthven. 

Drooheda. 
John  Henry  North. 

Dublinshire. 
Lord  Brabazon, 
Henry  White. 

Dublin,  City. 
George  Moore, 
Frederick  Shaw. 

Dublin,  University. 
Thomas  Lefroy. 

DUNDALK. 

Hon.  J.  Hobart  Cradock. 

DUNGANNON. 

Hon.  Thomas  Knox. 

DUNGARVON. 

Hon.  George  Lamb. 

Ennis. 
William  Smyth  O'Brien. 

Enniskillen. 
Hon.  Arthur  Henry  Cole. 

Fermanaghshire. 
Mervyn  Archdall, 
Viscount  Corry. 

Galwayshire. 
James  Staunton  Lambert| 
Sir  John  Burke,  bt. 
Galway. 
James  O'Hara. 

Kerryshire. 
Rt  hon.  Mau.  Fitzgerald, 
Hon,  William  Browne. 


KiLDARESHIRE. 

Lord  W.  C.  Fitzgerald, 
Richard  More  O'FenalL 

Kilkennyshire. 
Viscount  Duncannon, 
Earl  of  Ossory. 

KiLKENNT. 

Nicholas  Philpot  Leader. 

King's  Couhty. 
Thomas  Bernard, 
Lord  Oxmantown. 

KiNSALE. 

John  Russell. 

Leitrim. 
John  Marcus  Clements, 
Samuel  White. 

Limerick. 
Hon.  Rich.  H.  Fitzgibbon, 
Standish  0*Grady. 

Limerick,  City. 
Thomas  Spring  Rice. 

LiSBURNE. 

Henry  Meynell. 

Londonderry. 
Sir  Robert  Bateson,  but. 
Theobald  Jones. 

Londonderry,  City. 
Sir  R.  Alex.  Ferguson,  bt. 

Longfordshire. 
Rt.  hon.  viscount  Forbes. 
Anthony  Lefroy. 

LOUTHSHIRE. 

Alexander  Dawson, 
John  M*Clintock. 
Mallow. 
Charles  D.  O.  Jephson. 

Mayo. 
Dominick  Browne, 
James  Browne. 

Meathshire. 
Sir  Marcus  Somerrille,  bt. 
Lord  Killeen. 

MONAGHAK. 

Evelyn  John  Shirley, 
Hon.  Cadw.  Davis  Blayney. 

Newry. 
Hon.  John  Henry  Knox. 

PORTARLINGTON. 

Sir  Charles  Ogle,  bart« 

Queen's  County.* 
Sir  Chas.  Henry  Coote,  bt 
Sir  Henry  Pamell,  ban. 

ROSCOMMONSIIIRS. 

Arthur  French, 
Owen  O'Connor. 

New  Ross,  Town. 

Charles  Powell 


